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LOaiOAL  C027SEQT7E1IC2IS  OF  BEJSCT- 
IKO  CHBISTIANXT7. 

By  J.  M.  Buckley,  D.D.,  in  the  Hakson 
Place  Mkthodibt  Cbubch,  Bbooklyn. 

And  if  Christ  be  not  raised,  your  faith  is 
vain;  ye  are  yet  in  your  sins, — 1  Cor. 
XV :  17. 

Thebe  are,  in  general,  two  kinds  of 
doubters:   those  who  wish  to  doubt, 
and  seek  materials  to  strengthen  their 
unV>elief;  and  those  who  would  be  glad 
to    believe,    but    are    perplexed    with 
doubts  tbat  they  do  not  cherish.      It  is 
impossible  to  assist  the  first  of  these. 
Tiitrir  difficulty  is  not  with   the   head, 
but  with  the  heart;  and  Jesus  Himself 
instructs  His  followers  to  pay  them  no 
attention,  saying:  "Give  not  that  which 
is  holy  unto  the  dogs,  neither  cast  ye 
your    i>ear]s    before    swine,    lest  they 
trample  tbem  under  their  feet,  and  turn 
again  and  rend  you."   So  that  whoever, 
professing  to  be  a  Christian,  endeavors 
to  convince  a  person  who  really  does 
not  wish  to  be  convinced,  does  so  with- 
out any  authority  whatever  from  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  whom  he  professes 
to    represent.     And,   ^n  fact,  if  we  at- 
tempt to  assist  those  who  wish  to  be- 
lieve, those  who  wish  to  disbelieve  will 


often  distort,  as  they  can  do  without 
the  slightest  difficulty,  what  we  say  to 
assist  honest  inquirers,  to  their  own 
destruction. 

There  are  many  Christians  who  have 
waves  of  doubt  sweep  over  their  minds, 
especially  when  some  person  who  has 
been  supposed  to  be  a  man  of  unques- 
tionable piety  is  exposed  as  one  capable 
of  the  blackest  sin  and  the  foulest 
practices;  especially,  again,  when  some 
person  who  has  seemed  to  furnish  every 
evidence  of  the  strongest  faith  begins 
to  waver,  and  then  makes  a  public  re- 
cantation or  change,  and  declares  that, 
through  his  whole  life,  he  had  been 
under  a  delusion  as  to  his  supposed  re- 
ligious experience.  It  is  no  proof  that 
a  man  has  not  faith  that  he  doubts, 
though  that  seems  to  be  a  contradic- 
tion. The  heart  may  be  true  to  Christ 
and  Christianity,  while  the  head  is  dis- 
turbed. Many  persons  never  doubt, 
because  they  never  think.  Some  never 
doubt  because  -  and  this  is  the  best  of 
reasons— they  have  enjoyed  deep  re- 
ligious experience,  and  have  been  busy 
in  Christian  activity.  But  it  would  not 
be  logical  to  say  that  a  man  is  very  good 
mn-ely  because  he  never  doubted,  nor 
that  he  is  not  good  merely  because  he 


[The  first  Mrend  sermona  are  reported  in  ftill :  the  remainder  arc  given  in  condensed  form.  Every 
cue  in  taken  to  make  these  reports  correct;  yet  our  roadere  must  not  forget  tbat  it  would  be  unfair 
to  hrild  a  speaker  responsible  for  what  may  appear  in  a  condensation,  made  by  another,  of  his 
4iscoarse.] 
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Acknowledges  that  he  has  been  troubled 
by  doubts. 

It  is  my  purpose  to-night  to  pursue  a 
line  of  thought  adapted  to  assist  the 
honest  doubter,  and  to  strengthen  any 
Christian  who.  from  time  to  time,  may 
feel  tbat  doubts  come— he  cannot  tell 
how  or  whence — which  disturb  his 
thoughts  and  his  prayers,  and  trouble 
him  in  his  works  and  in  his  Bible 
searchings. 

I  believe  that  the  Gospel  itself  is  the 
strongest  evidence  of  its  truth.  The 
processes  of  logic  are  valuable,  and  we 
all  employ  them;  but  we  are  obliged  to 
employ  them  in  defending  the  Gospel 
by  piecemeal.  We  have  to  take  up  here 
a  point,  and  there  another,  and  argue 
either  in  the  way  of  answering  an  ob- 
jection, explaining  a  difficulty,  or  sub- 
stantiating a  proof.  There  is  a  better 
way,  but  it  is  very  difficult:  and  what  I 
shall  endeavor  to  do  to-night  is  to  pur- 
sue that  more  excellent  way  and  make, 
first  myself  and  then  you  to  see  the 
Gospel  exactly  as  it  is,  and  to  hold  up 
before  the  mind  the  consequences  of 
assuming  this  truth  on  ^he  one  hand, 
or  of  denying  it  on  the  other.  And  I 
hope,  if  I  shall  succeed  in  evolving  my 
own  thought,  that  I  shall  make  a  sym- 
metrical presentation,  which  will  have, 
not  the  kind  of  force  that  is  produced 
by  a  process  of  argument,  but  that 
which  results  from  a  moral  conviction 
which  bears  down  upon  the  heart  and 
conscience,  and  the  understanding  at 
the  same  time. 

The  question  that  I  raise  is  the  one  of 
the  text,  which  begins,  not  with  an  af- 
firmation, but  with  a  question;  and  is 
in,  not  the  indicative,  which  declares, 
but  the  subjunctive,  which  doubts: 
••And  if  Christ  be  not  raised,  your 
faith  is  vain;  ye  are  yet  in  your  sins." 
Our  question  is  this:  What  will  inevita- 
bly follow  from  the  assumption  that  the 
Gk>spel  of  Christ  is  untrue  ?  It  cannot 
be  assumed  to  be  partly  true  and  partly 
false  in  the  supernatural  sense.  Of 
course,  it  can  be  assumed  to  be  partly 
true  and  partly  false  in  the  human 
sense,  just  as  we  say  that  Gibbon's 
••  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 


Roman  Empire"  is  partly  true  and 
partly  false.  Probably  there  is  not  a 
book  in  the  world,  unless  it  be  a  book 
of  pure  mathematics,  that  is  not  partly 
true  and  partly  false.  But  the  question 
I  raise  is  this:  if  the  Gospel  be  untrue 
in  this  sense— that  it  has  not  a  super- 
natural origin?  If  it  be  answered  in 
the  affirmative — that  it  is  urUrue  in  that 
sense — then,  of  course,  the  book  tbat 
contains  the  record  must  be  put  down 
by  the  side  of  ••  Appleton's  Cyclopedia,'* 
or  the  ••  Cyclopaedia  Britannica,"  or  any 
other  book  that  is  offered  to  the  accept- 
ance of  men.  Please  to  consider  that  it 
is  not  the  truth  of  particular  parts  of 
the  Bible  that  we  have  before  us,  but 
the  question  whether  it  be  a  voice  from 
Gk>d  to  man,  a  supernatural  voice,  a 
voice  that  did  not  come  in  the  way  of 
natural  cause  and  effect;  a  voice  that 
did  not  come  as  this  sermon  comes; 
not  a  voice  on  theology,  or  history,  or 
.politics.  Now  let  us  adhere  to  this, 
and  not  flinch.  Thousands  of  persons 
enjoy  benefits  without  any  proper  re- 
flection upon  their  source,  and  there 
are  many  persons  who  suppose  that 
they  are  doubters  who  never  j'et  have 
had  the  moral  courage,  or  the  intellect- 
ual perception,  to  doubt.  They  are 
mistaken  with  regard  to  doubt.  They 
do  not  understand  it;  for  when  the 
doubt  would  assume  a  form  in  which  it 
could  be  clearly  identified,  they  dis- 
miss it. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  if  the  Gospel  be 
untrue,  does  it  not  follow  that  God  has 
never,  in  any  supernatural  waj%  spoken 
to  man?  Is  there  anyway  to  avoid 
that  conclusion?  Is  there  any  other 
religion  that  can  be  put  into  competi- 
tion for  a  moment  with  the  Gospel  as 
having  claims  to  a  supernatural  origin? 
By  which  I  mean,  that  if  you  deny  the 
supernatural  origin  of  the  Gk>spel,  is  it 
possible  for  you  to  admit  the  supernat- 
ural origin  of  any  other  religion?  I 
suppose  it  cannot  be  necessary  to  argue 
that  point.  Of  course,  Judaism  you 
would  reject,  unless  you  are  a  Jew,  if 
you  reject  Christianity;  and  you  can- 
not accept  Mohammedanism,  which  is 
a    mixture    of   Judaism,    Christianity, 
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and  heathenism,  in  about  equal  propor- 
tions. Probably  there  is  not  one  per- 
son in  this  assemblage  who  would  for  a 
moment  believe  in  the  supernatural 
origin  of  any  religion  at  all,  if  he  re- 
jected Christianity  as  such.  The  only 
point  I  wish  to  show  clearly  is,  that  if 
we  affirm  the  Gospel  is  untrue,  we  cut 
up  by  the  roots  all  supernatural  relig- 
ion, and  affirm  that  we  are  without  a 
Toice  from  God. 

2.  We  come,  in  the  next  place,  to  sys- 
tems of  philosophy.  They  are  contra- 
dictory, and  without  the  possibility  of 
positiTe  proof.  A  man  thinks  out  a 
system  of  philosophy,  and  it  is  clear  to 
bim.  He  adopts  it.  The  evidence  of 
itstmth  to  him  depends  upon  the  faith 
which  he  reposes  in  the  premises  which 
be  employs,  the  confidence  he  has  in 
the  correctness  of  his  reasoning,  and  in 
the  conclusions  which  he  draws.  But 
another  man,  studying  his  system  of 
pLilosophy,  departs  from  him  in  sev- 
eral essential  particulars,  and  is  as  well 
persuaded  that  he  is  wrong  in  these 
particolars  as  the  former  is  that  he  is 
"gbt.  Hence  it  has  come  to  pass  that 
^«y  rarely  in  the  history  of  the  world 
lias  the  disciple  of  any  philosopher 
agreed  with  him  all  the  way  through,  or 
<?^(-D  in  substance.  Of  course  this  is  a 
proposition  that  can  be  disputed,  but  I 
only  suggest  one  or  two  points  to  show 
^t«  it  is  true. 

According  to  the  best  ancient  history 

'^^  hate,  Socrates  was  the  teacher  of 

J*Iato;  but  Plato  differed  from  Socrates 

ID  a  great  variety  of  modes.     And  what 

*as  the  relation  of  Aristotle  to  Plato? 

^^^  not  to  go  back  to  those  ancient 

!»etiodg-_what  is  the  condition  of  affairs 

^'>-flay  in  the  world  of  philosophy  ?    I 

"avea  friend   who   has  been  reading 

Nothing  but    philosophy    for    twenty 

.^*ars.   He  jjag  not  read  a  book  upon 

^y  other  subject  in  all  that  time;  and, 

^  '^aras  I  know,  and  so  far  as  he  knows, 

"^fe  has  not  been  a  book  on  philoso- 

P^'y  published    that  he  has  not  pur- 

^oased  and  read.     Now  he  testifies  to 

^*.  that  he  has  not  in  all  his  library, 

^^bracing  the  publications  of  the  last 

^^'^J  years,  two  works  on  philosophy 


which  substantially  agree.  There  are 
works  that  agree  in  many  points,  but 
they  differ  in  others,  and  differ  funda- 
mentally. It  is  perfectly  clear  that  no 
two  systems  of  philosophy  agree  sub- 
stantially. But,  upon  the  assumption 
that  they  do,  how  can  they  be  authenti- 
cated beyond  the  power  of  the  human 
mind  to  test  the  matter  in  the  present 
state?  Can  a  system  of  philosophy  span 
the  river  that  separates  us  from  the 
future  state  ?  Is  it  possible  for  a  sys- 
tem of  philosophy,  without  instruction 
from  God,  to  interpret  properly  the 
plans  of  God,  involving  the  whole 
course  of  human  life  and  the  final  ad- 
justments of  eternity?  And  there  will 
be  nothing  supernatural  in  it.  Now,  let 
us  look  at  it  for  a  moment  upon  the 
basis  of  Nature.  Walking  in  Fulton 
Street  one  day,  I  met  a  gentleman  of 
considerable  learning,  who  has  no  sym- 
pathy with  any  branch  of  the  Christian 
Church.  I  asked  him  to  prove  to  me 
the  being  of  a  God  from  Nature.  After 
a  little  effort,  he  gave  it  up — as  every 
man  mn«t  who  has  no  other  proof  than 
the  detfxictions  he  undertakes  to  draw 
from  what  he  sees  around  him.  He 
cannot  prove  it  if  anybody  doubts  it. 
Then  I  asked  him,  upon  the  assump- 
tion that  there  is  a  God,  to  prove  that 
He  is  good.  Well,  he  fell  into  a  beau- 
tiful passage  about  the  starry  heavens 
and  about  the  beautiful  flowers  that 
spring  up,  and  turned  on  me  and  said, 
that  any  man  who  could  doubt  the 
goodness  of  God,  when  he  was  sur- 
sounded  by  beauty  and  wisdom  on 
every  side,  was  an  unwise  man.  I  was 
obliged  to  ask  him  to  explain  the  pesti- 
lence, the  famine,  the  earthquake,  the 
law  of  death,  the  law  of  hereditary  in- 
sanity and  idiocy,  and  all  the  evils  that 
affect  mankind.  I  asked  him  if  he 
would  explain  how  it  was  that  in  the 
order  of  nature,  or  of  God,  the  great 
majority  of  the  human  race,  from  the 
creation  of  man  down  to  this  age,  Lave 
suffered  under  the  terrible  curses  of 
ignorance,  poverty,  and  disease.  He 
could  not  explain  it;  and  when  I  asked 
him  if  the  dark  things  of  nature,  wilh- 
out  an  explanation,  did  not  as  leaWy 
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prove  God  -noi  to  be  good  as  the  bright 
things  of  which  he  spoke  proved  Him 
to  ht  gopd,  he  could  not  deny  it.  John 
Stuart  Mill  logically  argued  that  matter, 
and  he  said  that  Nature  is  a  contradic- 
tory witness.  Look  at  her  on  one  side 
and  she  seems  to  say,  "The  Being  who 
made  us  is  good.*'  Look  at  her  on  the 
■other  side  and  she  seems  to  say,  "  He 
is  710/  good."  The  man  who  is  well  and 
strong,  and  who  has  accomplished  all 
lie  desires,  if  ^e  be  of  a  religious  turn, 
is  grateful  to  a  good  God  ;  but  how  is 
it  with  the  man  who  has  nothing  but 
what  he  can  see  to  support  his  faith? 
Doubts  and  difficulties  arise.  Job's 
wife  understood  the  case  when  she 
turned  upon  him  in  the  midst  of  his 
terrible  afflictions  and  said,  "Dost  thou 
still  retain  thine  integrity  ?  Curse-God 
and  die !"  That  was  logic.  Job  had  an 
inward  faith  that  did  not  rest  upon  the 
external  natural  phenomena,  or  he 
would  never  have  been  able  to  say  to 
her  in  reply.  "Thou  speakest  as  one  of 
the  foolish  women  speaketh.  What! 
shall  we  receive  good  at  the  hand  of 
God,  and  shall  we  not  receive  evil?" 
In  all  this,  Job  held  fast  to  his  integrity. 

Now  look  that  point  over  and  over. 
If  the  Gospel  .be  untrue,  there  is  no 
voice  from  God  to  man. 

3.  Again,  if  the  Gospel  be  untrue,  the 
most  elevating  precepts  we  have  are 
without  a  divine  sanction.  Take,  for 
example,  the  Golden  Rule:  "Do  unto 
others  as  3*e  would  have  them  do  unto 
you."  Some  undertake  to  teach  us  that 
it  can  be  found  outside  of  the  Bible, 
«  and  I  don't  feel  called  upon  to  under- 
take a  denial  of  it;  but,  if  it  can  be 
found  outside  of  the  Bible,  it  is  found 
upon  the  assumption  that  the  Bible  is 
not  true;  it  is  found  without  a  divine 
sanction.  "And  Jesus  answered  him: 
*The  first  of  all  the  commandments  is, 
Hear,  O  Israel !  The  Lord  our  God  is 
one  Lord;  and  thou  shaltlove  the  Lord 
thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with 
all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind,  and 
with  all  thy  strength.  This  is  the  first 
commandment.  And  the  second  is  like 
unto  it:  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor 
as  thyself.' "    No  man,  according  to  the 


Scriptures,  can  love  his  neighbor  as  him- 
self unless  he  first  loves  God  and  recog- 
nizes the  Fatherhood  of  God  and  the 
brotherhood  of  man.  So  that,  if  you 
could  bring  me  an  ancient  Chinese 
book,  or  an  ancient  Indian  manuscript, 
and  prove  it  older  than  the  New  Testa- 
ment; or  if  you  could  bring  to  me  an 
Egyptian  inscription,  and  prove  it  older 
than  the  New  Testament,  and  it  had  the 
Golden  Kule  in  it,  it  would  still  not 
have  the  divine  sanction,  and  such  rela- 
tion to  God  as  would  give  man  power 
to  carry  it  out  and  reduce  it  to  practice. 
Now  take  the  specific  applications  of 
the  Golden  Bule.  The  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  undoubtedly  convinced  John 
Adams,  when  nothing  else  would,  that 
Christ  was  a  mysterious  Being,  with 
something  more  than  human  discrimi- 
nation; but  further  than  that  he  did 
not  go.  But  if  the  Gospel  be  not  true, 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  a  purely 
human  production— nothing  more  nor 
less  than  such  productions  as  have  been 
given  to  the  world  by  orators,  philoso- 
phers, and  poets.  Therefore,  all  those 
sublime  statements,  which  are  contrary 
to  what  we  see,  rest  only  on  the  author- 
ity of  a  man.  "Blessed  are  the  poor 
inspirit."  Why?  "For  theirs  is  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,"  and  there  is  no 
kingdom  of  heaven  if  the  Gospel  be  not 
true.  Cut  ihat  off,  then,  and  say, 
«* Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit" — a 
poverty  not  of  outward  circumstances, 
but  of  spirit,  as  the  passage  requires, 
to  prove  that  men  are  blessed;  for  the 
word  "blessed"  means,  unspeakably 
happy.  "  Blessed  are  they  that  mourn, 
for  they  shall  be  comforted."  If  that  i3 
only  a  human  statement  you  may  take 
off  the  last  part  in  many  cases,  which 
will  destroy  the  first.  It  has  no  right 
to  remain  there.  ''Blessed  are  they 
that  do  hunger  and  thirst  after  right- 
eousness, for  they  shall  be  filled.  Bless- 
ed are  ye  when  men  shall  persecute 
you,  and  say  all  manner  of  evil  against 
you  falsely,  for  My  sake,  for  great  is 
your  reward  in  heaven."  Cut  off  the  last 
part,  and  you  find  a  Jewish  peasant 
making  promises  that  he  never  could 
fulfill.     As  for  the  beatitude,  "Blessed 
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tre  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall  see 
Ood,"  if  the  Gospel  be  not  true  there 
never  voa  an  utterance  in  an  insane 
asrlom  wilder  or  further  from  truth 
than  that 

In  the  next  place,  if  the  Gospel  be 
not  true,  the  noblest  examples  are  fic- 
titious. Of  the  Book  of  Job  it  was  said, 
by  a  critic  who  had  no  especial  interest 
in  it  as  a  book  of  religion,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  read  it  without  tears;  and 
jet  the  Book  of  Job  must  take  Its  place 
bj  tne  side  of  Shelley's  *' Queen  Mab," 
or  any  other  poem  that  you  can  sug- 
gest, if  the  Gospel  be  not  a  supernatu- 
ral religion — a  mere  creation  of  human 
imagination  or  fancy.  The  indescrib- 
ablv  beautiful  character  of  Jesus  Christ, 
with  His  actions  so  mysteriously  in  har- 
mony with  all  that  He  thought  and  felt 
and  said,  that  every  miracle,  according 
to  the  record,  is  an  illustration  of  in- 
finite beneficence  —  all  this  is  but  a 
rhapsody,  and  the  only  difference  be- 
tween the  ideal  Christ  and  an  ordinary 
writer  of  fiction  is  in  the  amount  and 
kind  of  appeal,  and  not  in  substance 
of  truth.  Take  the  character  of  Paul, 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  history : 
a  transition  inexplicable;  an  endurance 
that  cannot  be  explained  upon  any  or- 
dinary assumption;  a  man  charged  with 
in<5.inity  by  his  enemies,  who  were  not 
as  zealous  as  he,  and  with  hypocrisy  by 
thoiie  whom  he  had  left;  who  calmly 
stood  before  Agrippa  and  Felix  and  an- 
swered both  charges  so  as  to  compel 
a<;sent  to  his  sanity  and  integrity.  His 
character  is  entirely  inexplicable  if  the 
Gospel  be  not  true.  Nor  shall  I  shrink 
from  speaking  of  Peter,  whose  very  in- 
consistency, as  recorded,  taken  in  con- 
nection with  his  bravery,  and  his  peni- 
tence, and  his  subsequent  career,  illus- 
trates human  nature  in  a  wonderful 
manner,  yet  showing  a  triumph  over  its 
infirmities.  Even  Peter  must  be  set 
down  as  a  myth  if  the  Gospel  be  not 
true. 

4.  I  proceed  to  the  subject  of  pardon. 
If  the  Gospel  be  not  true,  it  is  folly  to 
think  of  pardon  for  sin.  In  nature 
there  is  no  proof,  of  any  kind,  of  for- 
giveness.    Tbero  is  partial  and  limited 


reparation.  Louis  Canaro,  the  famous 
Italian  and  nobleman,  who  lived  to  be 
nearly  one  hundred  years  old,  and 
wrote  a  book  when  ninety-six,  which 
declared  he  would  live  to  be  a  hundred 
(though  he  died  at  ninety-eight),  was 
dissipated  to  a  degree  that  has  never 
been  surpassed,  and  when  he  was  forty 
years  of  age  he  was  so  reduced  that  his 
physicians  gathered  about  him  and  told 
him  he  must  adopt  a  diet  as  abstemious 
as  that  of  an  anchorite  or  he  could  not 
live.  Canaro  did  so,  and  for  the  rest 
of  his  life  ate  less  and  drank  less  than 
an  ordinary  child.  Nature  in  that  case 
allowed  him  to  repair  a  shattered  con- 
stitution, but  there  was  nothing  analo- 
gous to  pardon  in  it.  It  was  simply  an 
economy  of  what  was  left.  But  pardon, 
where  there  is  a  sense  of  guilt,  is  a  to- 
tally different  thing.  Two  men  may 
become  intoxicated— one  strong,  the 
other  weak.  One  may  be  attacked  by 
delirium  tremens  and  may  commit  sui- 
cide ;  the  other  may  be  about  his  busi- 
ness the  next  morning.  Whence  the 
difference?  The  debauch  was  the 
same,  but  operating  under  law,  under 
law  that  never  touches  morals,  the  man 
strong  enough  escaped,  the  man  too 
weak  to  bear  it  succumbed.  Let  this 
serve  to  illustrate  the  distinction  be- 
tween repairing,  in  the  way  of  cause 
and  effect,  and  being  forgiven.  There 
is  not  a  solitary  hint  of  forgiveness  in 
all  nature,  and  no  writer  or  philosopher, 
so  far  as  I  ever  heard,  has  undertaken 
to  show  that  there  is.  Bishop  Butler, 
in  his  Analogy,  used  the  illustration  of 
repair  to  show  that  God  might  pardon 
even  as  He  allowed  men  to  repair;  but 
he  confessed  it  was  a  very  imperfect 
and  unsatisfactory  analogy.  But  a  man 
will  say,  '*If  the  Gospel  is  not  true,  a 
man  cannot  incur  guilt,  and  therefore 
all  he  has  to  do  is  to  dismiss  the  idea 
that  he  is  guilty.  If  his  conscience 
says  he  is,  he  can  say  to  it,  •  You  are  a 
presumptuous  usurper.  There  is  no 
law,  and  I  cannot  be  guilty.* "  IIow  do 
you  know  what  will  be  held  to  be  guilty 
under  an  administration  that  Las  re- 
vealed no  law?  We  are  assuming  that 
there  is  a  God,  and  power,  and  justice. 
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Now,  if  He  has  never  spoken,  under  any 
circumstances,  so  as  to  give  us  a  true 
test  of  absolute  justice,  bow  do  we 
know  that  we  are  not  at  this  moment 
incurring  great  guilt  ?  And,  moreover, 
if  we  affirm  it  is  impossible  for  us  to 
incur  great  guilt,  we  cannot  silence  the 
voice  of  conscience  without  killing  it. 
Joseph  Barker,  one  of  the  most  eminent 
men  that  ever  advocated  infidelity  in 
Europe  or  America,  testified,  after  he 
was  sixty  years  of  age,  that  he  had 
made  this  sad  discoverv,  that  when  he 
had  refused  to  acknowledge  the  obliga- 
tions of  conscience  towairds  God,  he 
found  the  obligations  of  conscience 
towards  men  torn  up  by  the  roots.  So 
that  there  would  seem  to  be  no  hope, 
and  the  man  who  has  a  sense  of  guilt, 
if  the  Gospel  be  not  true,  has  no  power, 
under  any  circumstances,  to  secure  the 
obliteration  of  that  sense  of  guilt,  how- 
ever painful,  from  his  conscience. 

5.  I  now  pass  to  speak  of  a  regen- 
erative influence.  When  a  man  for 
twenty-five  years  has  tried  to  keep  good 
resolutions,  and  bcis  broken  them,  and 
has  to  acknowledge  at  the  end  of  that 
.time  that  he  has  made  little  progress  in 
purifying  his  heart,  though  he  may  re- 
tain considerable  self-control  in  regard 
to  external  actions,  he  will  do  on6  of 
two  things,  according  to  his  tempera- 
ment :  he  will  sadly  relinquish  the 
effort  to  obtain  moral  purity,  or  he  will 
continue  on  without  hope  or  any  in- 
ward peace.  The  Gospel  of  Christ  de- 
clares that  there  is  a  regenerative  influ- 
ence that  operates  upon  the  human 
soul,  that  the  true  light  lighteth  every 
man  that  cometh  into  the  world.  Now, 
it  requires  no  argument  to  show,  if  the 
Crospel  be  untrue,  there  is  no  such  spir- 
itual- influence  as  it  describes  ;  conse- 
quently, to  doubt  the  Gospel  is  to  doubt 
whether  there  be  anj'thing  which  can 
possibly  purify  the  heart  and  make  it 
what  all  right-minded  human  beings 
aspire  to  be — pure  and  good. 

6.  I  now  wish  to  speak  on  the  sub- 
ject of  comfort  in  trouble.  It  has  been 
said  by  a  French  writer  that  philosophy 
conquers  past  and  future  evils  ;  that  is, 
a    man  can,,  by  his    philosophy,  with- 


out any  help  from  any  other  source, 
reconcile  himself  to  past  things,  what- 
ever they  were  in  their  time,  and  he 
can  live  in  comparative  freedom  from 
fear  with  regard  to  future  things  ;  but 
the  same  writer  proceeds  to  say  that 
philosophy  is  conquered  by  present 
evils.  Dr.  Johnson  illustrates  this 
when  he  represents  Rasselas  as  going 
to  hear  a  philo.sopher  speak,  and  he 
was  delighted  with  his  philosophy.  He 
taught  him  how  to  subdue  his  passions 
and  to  conquer  trials  without  any  diffi- 
cultv.  The  next  dav,  however,  when 
Hasselas,  charmed  with  his  teacher, 
again  sought  the  philosopher,  he  was  at 
first  refused  admission.  After  a  while 
he  was  admitted  to  the  philosopher's 
presence,  and  found  him  tearing  his 
hair  and  walking  up  and  down  in  great 
agony.  *•  Why  this  grief?  "  asked  Ras- 
selas. ••Oh!"  said  the  philosopher, 
••my  only  daughter,  the  light  of  my 
home  and  the  comfort  of  my  old  age,  is 
dead!"  "But,  certainly,"  said  Rasse- 
las, ''the  philosophy  which  you  so  elo- 
quently descanted  on  yesterday  com- 
forts you  now?"  ••Oh,  no,"  cried  the 
philosopher,  wringing  his  hands ; 
**  what  can  philosophy  say  to  me  now, 
except  to  show  me  that  my  condition 
is  inevitable  and  incurable?"  Rasselas 
went  to  Imlac  and  told  him  what  he 
had  heard,  and  he  replied:  "They 
preach  like  angels,  but  they  live  like 
men."  Voltaire,  and  manv  others — I 
do  not  need  to  name  them  all — have 
shown  that  their  philosophy  had  no 
power  whatever  against  a  present  and  a 
sore  evil.  The  Gospel  does  offer  com- 
fort to  every  class  of  afflicted  persons, 
and  Tom  Moore  only  told  the  truth 
when  he  said,  "Earth  hath  no  sorrow 
that  heaven  cannot  heal."  As  I  am 
arguing  and  not  quoting  poetry,  I  may 
paraphrase  that,  and  say,  earth  has  no 
sorrow  that  the  Gospel  does  not  off'er  to 
heal.  But,  if  the  Gospel  be  untrue,  all 
these  offers  of  consolation,  from  begin- 
ning to  end,  are  false  and  baseless  as  a 
dream. 

7.  We  come  now  to  take  up  the  sub- 
ject of  strength  in  temptation.  A  man 
need  not  ask  himself  whether  there  be 
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ao evil  spirit,  called    "Devil/*  or  not. 
That  is  a  matter  that  cannot  be  settled 
outside  of  God*8   Book,  and   perhaps 
cannot  be  settled  to  the  satisfaction  of 
every  mind  by  the  study  of  God*s  Book. 
That  is  a  question  that  we  need  not 
consider,  because  there  never  lived  a 
man  who  had  not  the  power  to  engen- 
der temptations  enough  to  ruin  him. 
His  appetites  and    passions  that  war 
against  the   soul,    his   ambition,    his 
strange  evil  propensities— we  see  them 
in  the  little  children,  they  are  strength- 
ened in  the  youth,  they  are  found  in 
terrifie  volume    in    the   strong   man, 
though  prudence  often  leads  him  to 
conceal  what  imprudence    would    ex- 
pose, and  what  youth  would  exhibit 
from  a  want   of    self-control.      How 
is  a  man  to  subdue  these  passions  and 
propensities?    Probably  four-fifths  of 
the  persons  who  reject  the  Gospel  have 
sophisticated  themselves  into  the  belief 
that  what  is  natural  cannot  be  wrong. . 
Bat  there  are  men  who  reject  the  Gos- 
pel that  never  have  done  that,  and  they 
keep  on  through  life  struggling  and 
failing,    and    struggling   and    failing 
again.  Now  the  Gospel  offers  to  the  man 
contending  against  these  temptations 
^Ten  or  eight  distinct  kinds  of  helps. 
Fir'it,  it  gives  him  the  commands  of 
Aliuighty  Grod,  and  there  is  nothing  to 
strengthen  a   man  against  temptation 
lii^e  that.    You  may  take  nil  the  prom- 
ises and  put  them  together,  and  the}' 
are  no:   as    strong    a     reinforcement 
agninst  temptation  as  a  command  of 
God,  provided  a  man  feels  that  there  is 
a  God,  and  that  Grod  commands  him« 
Bnt  the  Gospel  is  filled  with  such  com- 
mands.    Then    the    Gospel    gives   ns 
promises  for  every  situation  of   trial 
and  difficulty.      Further,    it  gives    us 
holy  exrimples  of  men  of  like  passions 
▼ith  ourselves,  and  when  we  would  be 
discouraged  and  say,  '*  This  was  a  class 
of  men  far  above  us,  and  it  is  folly  for  us 
to  attempt  to  imitate,  much  less  to  emu- 
late, them,"  the  Gospel  tells  us  of  the 
<tins  and  villainies  of  David  and  Jacob  ; 
it  speaks  to  us  of  the  fall  of  Peter ;  and 
finally,  just  at  the  time  our  faith  would 
fail  it  bids  ns    consider  the  case  of 


Elias,  who  was  a  man  of  like  passion 
with  us.  The  Gospel  grants  unto  a  man 
the  privilege  of  taking  these  commands 
and  promises,  and  of  strengthening  his 
faith  by  them  at  the  very  Throne  of 
Grace.  But,  if  the  Gospel  be  untrue, 
every  promise  and  command  in  the 
Bible  may  be  thrown  aside  as  a  matter 
without  any  foundation  in  fact. 

8.  I  will  now  speak  a  moment  or  two 
on  the  subject  of  prayer,  and  ooly  a 
moment,  because  this  is  a  subject  which 
is  to  be  handled  from  the  supernatural 
point  of  view  or  given  up  at  once.  I 
believe  that  no  man  can  even  raise  a 
presumption  that  prayer  is  answered, 
if  he  denies  the  truth  of  the  Gospel ;  be- 
cause, as  a  matter  of  course,  presump- 
tions are  supposed  to  be  drawn  from 
miraculous  deliverances.  A.  is  in  trou- 
ble and  prays  to  get  out,  and  because 
he  does  get  out  he  thinks  God  answered 
him.  A  sailor  in  a  storm  calls  upon 
God,  and  there  is  a  great  calm,  and  he 
concludes  from  that  circumstance  that 
God  answered  his  prayer.  I  admit  the 
conclusion  may  be  valid,  provided  you 
admit  there  is  a  Crod  who  will  hear  and 
answer.  But  suppose  that  is  denied? 
Now  I  answer  the  man  who  says  he 
was  in  trouble  and  prayed  to  God,  in 
the  following  uinnner :  I  tell  him, 
first,  of  the  man  that  prayed  and  got  no 
help,  and  I  tell  him  of  every  man  in 
the  world  in  my  experience  who  has 
been  sick  and  unhappy,  and  whom 
praj'er  would  not  cure.  In  the  next 
place,  I  go  further  and  tell  him  that 
God's  own  people  have  gone  down 
under  trouble,  so  far  as  the  external 
fttate  and  act  were  concerned;  and  then, 
finally,  I  bring  to  him  all  the  false  re- 
ligions and  superstitions  there  are  in 
the  world,  and  show  him  that  they  have 
their  cases  of  praj^er  and  following  de- 
liverance from  trouble, just  as  the  Chris- 
tian system  has  its  cases  ;  and  I  say  I 
have  overthrown  his  presumptions  ten 
to  one — one  hundred  to  one.  The  story 
goes  that  a  traveler  saw  a  scenic  repre- 
sentatrion  of  the  gifts  that  had  been  given 
by  those  who  had  prayed  to  the  gods  and 
had  been  delivered ;  and  he  asked  if 
some  one  would  point  out  to  him  the 
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inscriptions  and  other  mementoes  of 
those  who  had  prayed  and  had  noi  been 
delivered.  Of  course,  they  were  not 
there. 

I  am  not  argning  against  prayer.  I 
am  only  undertaking  to  show  that,  if 
yon  cannot  prove  to  me  that  Qod  is 
willing  and  able  to  answer  prayer,  yon 
cannot  find  any  satisfactory  evidence 
that  prayer  ever  was  answered.  That 
coincidence  where  prayer  was  earnest 
and  unanswered  answers  all  the  natural 
presumptions  arising  from  the  man's 
deliverance  after  prayer.  So  I  hold 
that  the  man  who  denies  that  the  Gros- 
pel  is  a  supernatural  communication, 
is  wise  and  logical  in  ceasing  to  pray, 
and  this  accounts  for  the  fact  that  yon 
do  not  find  any  record  of  theists  who 
have  rejected  the  Gospel  im  toto^  as  we 
are  discussing  it,  and  declared  it  had 
no  supernatural  origin,  who  pray,  un- 
less  they  ore  Jews.  A  distinguished 
citizen  of  New  Hampshire,  who  was 
once  a  rationalistic  preacher,  and  a  very 
powerful  logician,  ceased  to  preach,  and 
a  friend  asked  him  why  he  stopped. 
Said  he,  "I  liked  the  preaching,  and 
could  have  got  along  wfth  it  very  well 
as  long  as  I  lived ;  but  there  was  one 
thing  I  could  not  get  along  with  at  all, 
and  that  was  prayer.  I  did  not  expect 
my  prayers  would  be  answered,  and 
never  believed  they  would,  and  to  stand 
up  before  the  congregation  and  address 
the  Deity  as  if  I  really  believed  that 
prayer  produced  a  result,  seemed  to  me 
too  much  like  hypocrisy."  No  man 
will  long  pray  who  has  not  a  specific 
promise  upon  which  to  rest. 

9.  I  now  have  to  speak  very  briefly 
about  a  few  things  that  are  not  gener- 
ally supposed  to  rest  upon  Christianity. 
As  regards  the  Sabbath,  of  course  the 
Sabbath  goes,  if  Christianity  be  false. 
There  is  no  reason  why  a  man  should 
keep  one  day  in  seven  as  a  holy  day, 
though  there  may  be  reasons  why  he 
should  keep  it  as  a  holiday.  He  must 
give  it  up  as  a  day  specifically  conse- 
crated, if  he  repudiates  Christianity ; 
and  if  it  be  given  up  generally  us  such 
a  day,  then,  of  course^  it  is  left  merely 
to  the  self-interest  of  men,  the  effect  of 


which  is  that  the  majority  ot  mankind 
would  be  divided  into  two  clasaes— 
those  who  would  work  on  Sunday,  be- 
cause they  could  make  it  pay,  and  those 
who  would  play  and  dissipate,  because 
they  would  prefer  to  do  that  rather 
than  make  what  they  could. 

Now  the  institution  of  Marriage — one 
husband  and  one  wife — cannot  be  sub* 
tained  without  a  religious  sanction,  and 
never  was  in  the  history  of  this  world. 
In  the  early  history  of  Rome  it  sur- 
vived for  a  considerable  period  of  time, 
and  the  first  man  that  divorced  his 
wife  in  the  Roman  empire  was  treated 
with  the  utmost  contempt;  but  the 
operations  of  human  nature  were  such 
that  in  a  very  short  time  the  whole 
Roman  Empire  virtually  repudiated 
monogamy  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
leaders  were  obliged  to  beseech  the 
people  to  marry  upon  some  such  ab- 
surd principle  as  this:  that,  while  it 
was  a  great  misfortune  to  have  wives, 
the  State  could  not  possibly  be  kept  up 
without  children,  and  the  only  way  to 
h&ve  children  was  to  marry,  and  there- 
fore they  besought  them  to  marry  for  the 
sake  of  the  State.  The  heaviest  strain 
on  human  nature  is  chastity,  and  it 
cannot  be  sustained  unless  the  obliga- 
tion rests  upon  a  solemn  accountability 
to  God,  and  the  human  race  cannot  sus- 
tain it  without  religious  sanction  after 
marriage,  and  never  have,  even  among 
the  Jews.  They  disregarded  monog- 
amy, and  Jesus,  according  to  the  New 
Testament,  stated  that  Moses,  for  the 
hardness  of  their  hearts,  suffered  them 
'to  put  away  their  wives.  But  the  fact 
is,  the  Jewish  people,  acting  under  the 
influence  of  wholly  unsanctified  human 
nature,  gave  loose  rein  to  their  pas- 
sions, and  all  over  the  world  that  thing 
exists.  Taking  human  society  as  a 
whole,  in  the  absence  of  general  belief 
In  Christianity,  it  would  not  stand  a 
twelvemonth.  Polygamy,  on  the  one 
hand,  as  a  species  of  fanaticism,  and 
either  spiritual  or  carnal  or  free  love 
on  the  other,  would  certainly  spring 
up,  as  they  have  done,  to  run  riot  all 
over  the  world. 

Moreover,  denying  the  spiritual  power 
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of  Christiaiiity,  of  course  jon  uproot 
the  whole  idea  of  future  accountability, 
»Dd  the  question  of  whether  a  man  will 
live  or  die  becomes  a  question  of  logic. 
Some  penoDs,  if  you  undertake  to 
ipeikoQ  the  subject  of  suicide,  will 
hardly  listen  to  you;  but  it  is  a  vitally 
important  topic  I  cannot  tell  if  there 
is  not  nov some  one  before  me  contem- 
plating suicide.  I  have  been  obliged 
to  visit  the  friends  of  several  who  have 
committed  suicide  since  I  became  the 
pastor  of  this  church.  I  know  of  men 
vho  hsTe  gone  straight  from  the  house 
of  God,  and  within  forty-eight  hours 
attempted  suicide.  The  papers  are  full 
of  recitals  of  this  crime.  The  crime  in- 
creases in  this  country  without  parallel, 
and  it  vill  go  on  increasing.  It  will 
hsTe  to  be  discussed  and  handled  from 
»  point  of  view  totally  diflferent  from 
those  prdinarily  selected,  to  prevent  it. 
Now,  what  reason  is  there  why  a  man 
utterly  dissatisfied  with  life,  should 
not  commit  suicide?  Prove  that  he 
ought  to  hold  on.  Make  it  clear,  if  you 
cu.  Suppose  the  case  of  a  man  who 
baa  lost  all  his  friends,  his  property, 
and  his  reputation.  He  is  too  old  to 
begin  again.  Prove  that  he  ought  not 
to  commit  suicide.  /  cannot,  unless 
you  giie  me  the  Gospel.  When  a  man 
r^jficts  the  Gospel  the  most  trifling 
trouble  in  the  world. may  make  him 
€ommit  suicide.  I  admit  that  many 
professed  Christians  do  it— some  be- 
cause insane,  &nd  some  because  they 
do  not  know  anything  about  applying 
tke  Qospel  I  have  known  men  who 
^»Te  been  familiar  with  the  Gospel 
twenty  years,  and  then  did  not  know 
kow  to  apply  it  on  the  question  of 
widde.  You  cannot  find  an  instance 
^  »  sane,  devoted,  intelligent  Chris- 
"*n  committing  suicide;  but  you  can 
produce  a  hundred  instances  of  ir- 
religious men  not  infiane  .committing 
^ieide.  It  had  become  a  passion 
among  the  Roman  matrons,  and  the 
ottly  way  the  evil  was  cured  was  by  an 
edict  thai  the  body  of  the  woman  who 
took  her  own  life  should  be  dragged 
after  death  through  the  streets,  ex- 
Powd  10  the  rabble.     The  reason  men 


are  committing  suicide,  and  making 
such  a  trifling  thing  of  it — I  won't  say 
the  reason,  but  one  of  the  reasons — is 
the  spread  of  infidelity,  the  spread  of 
doubts  as  to  future  accountability. 

And  now  I  have  come  to  my  last 
point,  which  is  this:  That  if  the  Gospel 
be  not  true,  everything  that  there  is 
in  the  Bible  with  regard  to  a  future 
state  of  happiness  must  be  remanded 
to  the  realm  of  conjecture.  No  man 
can  prove^  future  state  in  any  proper 
sense  of  tne  term.  Of  course,  most 
men  think  it  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the 
world;  but  I  am  not  preaching  to  them. 
I  am  preaching  to  the  man  who  has 
thought,  and  been  troubled  with  doubts 
about  the  Bible.  That  man  knows  you 
cannot  prove  a  future  state,  and  he 
knows  further,  that  if  you  could  show 
it  to  be  probable,  you  could  not  de- 
termine the  mode  of  existence,  or  the 
relation  between  the  future  and  pres- 
ent  life,  or  get  any  means  whatever  to 
do  so.  Then,  if  the  Gospel  be  not  true, 
let  us  face  the  issue  and  strike  out, 
*'  In  my  Father's  house  are  many  man- 
sions. '*  Let  us  stand  by  the  side  of  the 
dead,  in  the  presence  of  weeping  rela- 
tives, and,  when  some  one  shall  say : 
••  I  heard  a  Voice  from  heaven,  saying 
unto  me, 'Write,  blessed  are  the  dead 
who  die  in  the  Lord,'*' silence  him, 
and  tell  him  it  is  falsehood,  and  thBt 
he  is  endeavoring  to  comfort  the  be- 
reaved by  that  which  has  no  founda- 
tion in  fact  Every  word  in  the  Bible 
relating  to  a  future  state  of  bliss  is  re^ 
manded  to  the  realm  of  conjecture. 

Is  it  rational  to  believe  that  God  has 
given  no  voice  to  man  ?  Is  it  rational  to 
believe  that  the  noblest  precepts  are 
without  a  divine  sanction? — that  the 
purest  examples  are  rhapsodies? — that 
there  is  no  voice  of  pardon,  no  regen- 
erating influence,  no  comforting  words 
for  tribulation,  no  sense  of  future  ac- 
countability, no  sense  of  the  supremacy 
of  conscience,  and  no  well-establiRhed 
hope  beyond  the  grave  ?  Is  it  reason- 
able to  believe  that  God,  as  a  father, 
never  made  himself  known  to  his  chil- 
dren, but  cast  them  out  into  a  wilder- 
ness to  wander  and  tremble  and  die  ? 
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It  is  not  !  Kather  than  believe  that,  I 
would  go  one  step  further,  and  say — 
not  as  the  fool,  who  says  it  in  his  heart, 
but  as  the  sad  and  hopeless  man  who 
would  believe  better  if  he  could, 
•*  There  is  no  God !"  But  because  I 
cannot  say  there  is  no  God,  I  must  say 
that  He  has  spoken  to  man,  and  be- 
cause I  must  say  that,  I  must  believe 
that  the  Gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
has  a  supernatural  origin. 


THE  LOaiC  OF  LAW. 

Bt  Josxph  Pabksb,  D.D.,  in  the  Cttt 

TEiyiPLE,  London. 

Thou  shalt  not  oppress  a  stranger ;  for  ye 
know  the  heart  of  a  stranger,  seeing  ye 
were  strangers  in  the  land  of  Egypt. — 

.    Exodus  xxiii:  9. 

Mask  the  logic  of  the  text  This  is 
not  a  sentiment  only ;  it  is  a  piece  of 
reasoning,  and  a  piece  of  reasoning 
founded  upon  the  rock  of  history. 
Why  shall  we  not  oppress  a  stranger? 
The  answer  is  in  logical  terms — "for," 
or  because,  **  ye  know  the  heart  of  a 
stranger,  seeing  ye  were  strangers  in 
the  land  of  Egypt."  There  is  a  whole 
philosophy  of  life  in  that  one  brief 
commandment ;  there  is  a  whole  theol- 
ogy in  it  also.  The  argument  is  that 
our  conduct  is  to  spring  out  of  our  ex- 
perience ;  we  are  to  go  back  upon  our 
own  historj'  and  consciousness  for  the 
law  that  shall  guide  us  in  the  treatment 
of  our  fellow-men.  Whv,  could  we  do 
so,  no  more  should  we  hear  the  rasping 
voice  of  rancor,  hostile  criticism, 
mean  remark,  or  severe  demand.  In 
this  injunction  is  the  germ  of  the  com- 
pleting commandment  called  the  sec- 
ond :  "Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor 
as  thyself."  The  Scripture  is  thus  ftiU 
of  common  sense  and  profound  philos- 
ophy. It  lifts  us  to  a  new  level  and 
inspires  us  with  a  new  spirit.  Thou 
shalt  not  oppress  the  struggling  man, 
for  thou  thyself  hast  had  thy  struggle. 
You  are  apt  to  forget  your  own  often- 
baffled  and  abortive  endeavors  in  the 
flush  of  your  success  and  in  the  tempta- 
tion of  your  prosperity.  Once  you 
stumbled  in   speech  ;  have   pity  upon 


the  young  speaker  who  is  just  flesh- 
ing his  sword.  He  has  had  a  hard 
time  of  it  in  private;  he  is  full  of  fear; 
he  is  more  nervous  than  he  dare  tell 
his  own  mother.  Do  not  sit  there  in 
the  lordliness  of  your  own  self-con- 
sciousness, easy  and  in  the  assurance 
of  all  but  unlimited  resources;  but  re- 
member your  own  Egyptian  servitude, 
and  how  you  bungled,  and  stumbled, 
and  went  home  one  great  red  blush, 
unable  to  tell  vour  own  friends  what 
fools  vou  have  made  of  yourselves. 
Remember  your  own  Egypts,  your  own 
experiences,  and  out  of  the  depths  of 
many  pathetic  and  gracious  recollec- 
tions bring  the  inspiration  that  shall 
guide  your  conduct  in  reference  to 
other  men.  But  this  would  make  the 
world  new  in  less  than  six  days;  it 
would  create  new  heavens  and  a  new 
earth,  and  all  subsequent  lifetime  would 
be  one  long,  long,  sunny  Sabbath  day. 
Yet  we  are  severe  upon  one  another, 
and  sometimes  we  get  into  moods  that 
we  call  "critical,"  and  imagine  that 
criticism  is  a  kind  of  heaven.  Truly, 
it  is  the  only  heaven  to  which  some 
men  are  likely  to  attain !  Do  not  be 
hard  upon  those  who  are  going  up  hill. 
You. call  them  "mean"  sometimes,  but 
they  are  not  mean  in  reality.  They  are 
pinching  a  little  here  and  a  little  there, 
and  the  genius  of  economy  is  so  ruling 
them  as  to  give  them  quite  a  false  as- 
pect in  the  eyes  of  an  unsympathetic 
world.  You  do  not  know  what  they 
are  doing.  All  these  pinchings  are  to 
be  so  many  oblations  laid  upon  the  altar 
of  affection.  A  few  coins  here  and  a 
few  there,  some  copper  and  some  silver 
— the  verv  least  of  their  kind  shall 
bulk  up  into  quite  a  surprising  offering 
of  love  somewhere.  Better  take  the 
nobler  view  ;  do  not  call  them  "mean," 
or  "greedy,"  or  "covetous;"  it  is  not 
for  us  to  judge  with  such  severity  of 
Judgment.  It  may  be  that  the  men  are 
struggling  with  an  invisible  opponent, 
whose  name  thev  hardly  know  ;  and 
others  could  enlighten  the  whole  hori- 
zon if  they  might  speak  one  little  sen- 
tence, but  thev  cannot.  You  wonder 
at  their   roughness,   at  their   want  of 
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completeness;  you  say  how  very  nearly 
thfT  come  np  to  the  measure  of  the 
sutnre  of  perfect  men.  Why  that  de- 
fault-not more  than  one  inch  long? 
Tber  could  tell  von  the  storv  of 
e»rlT  childhood  and  early  disadvnn- 
tAge  and  Btmggle,  which  has  gone  with 
them,  staining  all  their  ascent.  But 
they  cftnnot ;  they  need  not.  Who  are 
ve,  that  we  should  he  honored  with 
SQch  tale$«  of  secret  conflict,  and  rather 
not  be  satisfied  with  suqh  evidences  of 
social  and  public  triumph  ? 

ThoQ  shalt   not  oppress  a  doubting 
oian.  for   thon   thyself   hast  had   thy 
(ionbts,  if  thou  art  more   than  half  a 
man.    We  do  not  always  know  what 
doabt  is.      Doubt  takes  the  color  of 
the  mind  in  which  it  operates.     Some 
doabts  are  little  and  others  mass  them- 
selres  up  into  a  kind  of  spiritual  trag- 
edy.   You   must  understand  the  psy- 
chological   differences    of    mind.     All 
things  are  not  equally  plain  to  all  oh- 
wrrers.    The  man  may  only  be  doubt- 
ing my  vteio.     The  man   need  not  be 
doobting  the  solar  system  because  he 
doabts  my  interpretation  of  it.     I  may 
be  making    his    doubt  vital  when    it 
w  only  accidental.     It  is   possible  to 
believe  in  revelation  and  yet  not  to  be- 
lieve any  one   preacher  of   it,  but  to 
doubt  the  whole  tribe  ministerial.     It 
i^  p":>5sible  to  live  in  God  and  yet  to 
^e  ontside    the    stone   church    which 
:>  bnilt  for  His  accommodation.     The 
doubt  of  some  men   mav    be   but  the 
lircf^r  faith.     I  cannot  tell — I  will  not 
jiijje;  there  is  One  who  knoweth.     He 
vill  deal  righteously  with  us  all,  so  I 
leave  myself  and  others  in  His  gentle 
hands.    Do    not    suppose    that  words 
can  tell  everything,  any  more  than  any 
mnsical   instrument    can    express   the 
whole  apocalypse  of  music.     Suppose 
▼*:  formed   a   society  that  shall  speak 
cnlv  words   of  one   syllable.     That   is 
our  orthodoxy — a   man  who  speaks   a 
dissvllable  is  a    heretic;  the  man  who 
speaks  a  polysyllable  is  a  blasphemer. 
^Hio  could  submit  to  such  humiliation? 
Tet  that  is  what  is  done  in  e£fect  in  re- 
lation to   many  speculative    and    pro- 
fnnod     questions.       If    men    do    not 


believe  my  words — one  syllable  or  many 
syllables — how  prone  I  am  to  regard 
them  as  publicans,  and  heathen  men, 
and  outsiders,  and  rebels  I  I  will  re- 
member my  own  doubts.  I  was  in 
darkness  that  gathered  upon  me  so 
heavily  that  for  a  long  period  I  had  no 
day ;  life  was  one  long  night,  troubled 
with  serious  dreaming  that  had  in  it 
all  shapes  and  voices  and  sore  vexa- 
tions; but  the  light  came — white  in  the 
east,  and  up  came  the  sun  in  all  the 
reality  of  day,  and  I  had  liberty  and 
joy  not  to  be  spoken.  It  shall  be  so 
with  my  brother ;  he  will  not  die  in  the 
night  of  doubt  and  unrest ;  he  will  be 
brought  through  to  the  land  of  morn- 
ing, and  there  he  will  build  a  temple 
that  shall  never  be  thrown  down  ! 

Now  the  text  has  a  meaning  in  refer- 
ence to  ourselves  as  well  as  to  others. 
Thou  shalt  not  renew  old  fears,  for  all 
thy  fears  have  been  round,  black,  bla- 
tant liars.  What  liars  they  have  been ! 
And  yet  to-day  we  still  open  the  door 
and  take  them  in,  believing  that  now 
at  last  they  are  telling  the  truth.  They 
cannot  tell  the  truth  ;  they  are  not  liars 
only,  they  are  IXts,  Their  little  meas- 
urable personality  is  lost  in  the  infi- 
niteness  of  incurable  falsehood.  How 
foolish  we  are  and  slow  of  heart  in  this 
matter,  by  allowing  all  our  old  fears  to 
talk  to  us  like  old  friends !  In  six 
troubles  you  have  been  delivered, 
and  I  charge  you  now  with  talking 
to  the  seventh  as  if  he  were  an  old 
friend  or  a  truth-speaker.  How  dare  • 
you?  Where  is  your  faith?  Where 
is  your  Christ?  WTiere  is  the  Holy 
Ghost?  Remember  the  case:  Six  fears 
have  been  with  you,  have  lied  to  vou, 
have  made  you  play  the  fool  in  all  the 
higher  relations  and  issues  of  life,  and 
yet  I  detect  you  this  morning  talking 
in  the  corner  to  a  member  of  the  same 
false  family !  Why  do  vou  not  throw 
it  from  you,  or  order  it  behind  vou,  or 
mock  it  with  the  jibing  of  perfect  rest 
in  God?  You  are  baptized  Atheists, 
you  are  Church-going  idolators,  and  if 
the  light  that  is  in  you  is  darkness,  how 
great  is  that  darkness? 

These  are  the  words  of  truth  and  wis- 
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dom  and  soberness,  which  I  find  thrast 
in  npon  myself,  and  it  is  rather  a  mono- 
logue I  am  BOW  delivering  than  a  ser- 
mon. I  am  preaching.  The  shadow 
is  still  as  if  it  were  relactantly  wel- 
come; the  old  shadow  that  followed  me 
like  a  cloud,  that  fell  upon  me  on  all 
sides,  that  put  out  the  household  fire, 
that  hid  the  old  arm-chair  in  impene- 
trable darkness,  that  gloomed  upon  the 
altar,  until  the  prayer  of  faith  became 
an  impossibility.  It  has  been  blown 
away  by  the  wind  of  heaven,  pierced 
by  shafts  of  sunlight,  and  yet,  when  it 
returns,  I  accost  it  as  if  it  had  some 
right  to  my  soul !  So  faithle-^is  am  J, 
so  little  has  my  baptism  into  Christ 
done  for  me,  I  say  *'  God,"  but  I  do  not 
mean  it.  It  is  the  Church  that  must  be 
converted,  not  the  "masses."  I  am 
not  yearning  about  the  '*  masses"  and 
building  canvas  tents  for  them,  and 
sounding  bassoons  over  their  revelries 
and  madnesses.  The  Church,  the  Bride, 
the  Lamb's  Wife,  has  gone  wrong !  Yon 
must  convert  the  scepticism  of  the 
Church,  the  pedantry  and  selfishness  of 
the  pulpit ;  you  must  re-convert  the 
converted,  otherwise  the  Church  is 
the  greatest  mischief-doer  among  all 
the  institutions  of  n)en.  Oh,  that  the 
Lord  would  send  amongst  us  some 
burning  prophet,  that  went  up  nightly 
in  a  chariot  of  fire  unto  heaven,  and 
wanted  not  money,  not  patronage,  nor 
help  of  man  ;  but  could  seize  the  age, 
and  live  for  it,  and  die  for  it,  and  rise 
again  for  it!  Three  years  would  kill 
him,  but  with  Christ  he  would  live  for- 
ever. 

"Thou  shalt  not — ,  because—." 
That  is  the  logic  of  the  text.  The 
illustrations  I  have  given  might,  as  you 
will  see,  be  infinitely  multiplied  ;  but 
they  would  all  be  germane  to  the  philos- 
ophy of  the  text ;  they  would  all  find 
their  vindication  in  this  divine  injunc- 
tion. Now,  what  must  Ht  be  who  gave 
such  laws?  In  the  character  of  the 
laws,  find  the  character  of  the  legisla- 
tor. Will  you  debate  about  God  in 
terms  philosophical,  scholastic,  literary? 
Your  debate  will  end  where  it  began. 
I  will  try  to  find  out  God  little  by  lit- 


tie,  along  the  line  of  the  words  which 
He  is  said  to  have  spoken.  I  will  wor- 
ship the  God  that  spake  these  words. 
I  do  not  know  always  the  God  of  the 
theologian.  He  is  a  ganglion  of  meta- 
physical terms  and  contradictions  and 
sovereignties  and  covenants  and  bar- 
gainings and  transactions — endless  and 
vexatious.  The  God  of  the  Bible  I  can 
in  part  understand ;  not  see  through 
the  lightnings,  not  understand  the 
thunderings  ai^l  the  noise  of  the  trum- 
pet, not  walk  upon  the  smoking  moun- 
tain—there I  stand  back  in  veneration 
and  amazement,  having  no  more  to  say 
than  the  little  child  who  never  spoke. 
But  when  the  laws  themselves  come 
afterwards,  out  of  that  apocalypse,  I  can 
look  at  them,  weigh  them,  and  follow 
them  somewhat  into  their  practical  ap- 
plications in  daily  life.  This  is  an  in- 
stance in  point.  God  must  be  tender ; 
He  takes  care  of  strangers  Why 
should  He,  who  inhabits  eternity,  take 
care  of  a  stranger—  otm  stranger  ?  When 
He  was  upon  the  mountain,  amid  all 
the  noise  and  thunder,  amid  all  the 
dazzling  splendor  and  mysterious  in- 
cense, I  did  not  know  Him  ;  but  when 
all  the  accident  has  passed  away  like  a 
pageant,  living  but  for  a  moment,  this 
word  is  left  behind  "Thou  shalt  not 
oppress  a  stranger."  He  who  said  that 
has  a  big  heart,  a  tender  spirit,  a  fath- 
er's royal  love.  I  want  to  know  more 
about  Him.  He  touches  my  sympathy. 
Not  only  so.  He  must  be  aware  of  hu- 
man history  in  all  its  changes  and  pro- 
cesses. He  knows  about  the  strangers 
who  were  in  the  land  of  Egypt ;  He 
knows  about  their  deliverance ;  He 
knows  that  strangers  are  a  tribe  that 
must  be  on  the  earth  from  age  to  age  ; 
He  knows  us  altogether  He  speaks  a 
word  for  the  stranger.  Ob,  man,  friend- 
less, lonely  man,  you  should  love  God. 
Oh,  woman,  mother,  sister — sinning 
woman,  you  should  love  Christ.  Oh, 
little  children — frail  flowers  that  may 
wither  in  a  moment,  you  should  put  out 
your  little  hands,  if  in  but  dumb  prayer, 
and  long  to  touch  the  Son  of  Grod.  Oh, 
working  man,  led  away  by  the  dema- 
gogue, made  to  scoff  where  you  ought  to 
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pty,  the  Bible  has  done  more  for  yon 
IbiD  my  other  book  ever  attempted  to 
do;  this  IB  a  human  book,  a  book  for 
the  nnnery,  the  &mily,  the  market- 
pbee,  the  Piarliament,  thcr  UniTerRe  I 

All  this  is  wayside  talk.  We  loiter 
lere  to  pluck  a  few  flowers,  and  it  is  in- 
teratingand  pleasant  to  do  so;  bat  we 
ire  o&  the  road.  Presently  we  read, 
"TboQ  shalt  not  disturb  a  bird's  nest 
that  is  on  the  ground"  ;  "  Thou  shalt 
not  leethe  the  kid  in  his  mother's 
milk";  **Thoa  shalt  not  cut  down  a 
frnit^ree."  All  the  way  through,  the 
ipirit  of  care-taking  and  love,  conserv- 
atiso  and  preserTation,  a  word  spoken 
on  behalf  of  the  weak,  and  the  lonely, 
and  the  defenceless,  and  him  that  hath 
no  friend.  I  wonder  what  it  means;  it 
Beans  something.  I  will  read  this  ro- 
Bianee  a  page  at  a  glanoe;  all  through 
the  same  spirit ;  the  answer  will  come 
presently.  And  on  and  on  we  read 
vntil  ve  see  a  great  Gross  set  up,  and 
hear  a  mde  Yoice  saying,  "He  saved 
othen^^aTe,  that's  what  He  has  boen 
^ng.  "He  saved  others  "—I  know  it; 
I  haTe  seen  Him.  «•  Himself  He  cannot 
saTi'-no,  He  cannot.  It  is  the  "  can- 
not"  of  omnipotence,  the  impossibility 
of  almightiness.  That  is  the  meaning 
of  it  iD-the  CROSS  !  God  has  been 
*»king  eare  of  strangers^aye,  and  of 
birds,  and  of  oxen,  and  of  young  lambs 
in  the  flock— all  the  way  through  ;  and 
w^the  snm  total  of  it  is — ''The  Son 
of  Han  came  to  seek  and  to  save  that 
»hich  was  lost." 

W  yon  had  gone  up  to  the  Cross  right 
»vaT  along  the  historical  line,  mile  by 
nil*,  yonwonld  have  found  it  the  natu- 
ral culmination  of  a  series  of  interven- 
tions, which  expositions  and  which  in- 
ttnentiona  give  a  new  significance  and 
a  keener  accent  to  the  tragedy  and  mys- 
*«^  of  the  Cross. 


•►••^ 


'*Ii  meditation,  those  who  begin 
^▼enly  thoughts  and  prosecute  them 
^  tte  like  those  who  kindle  a  fire 
'**«'  green  wood  and  leave  it  as  soon 
••  it  begins  to  blaze."— Ho//. 

"Pnim  is  the  key  of  heaven,  and 
™  i»  thehand  that  turns  it."-  Watson, 


THE  EGOKOKICIS  OF  CHBISTZAinTT. 

By  Reubkn  Jeffebt.  D.D.,  in  the  Fibst 

Baptist  Chxtbch,  Dekveb,  Colorado. 

To  vokat  purpose   is   this   toa«<e  .^—Mat- 
thew xxyi :  8. 

A  LoviNO  woman,  as  an  expression  of 
her  devotion  to  Jesus,  anointed  His  feet 
with  a  box  of  costly  ointment  This 
service  was  criticised  by  Judas  on  the 
twofold  ground  that  it  was  a  wasteful 
expenditure  and  a  diversion  of  so  much 
money  from  the  care  of  the  poor.  This 
censure  was  just  such  a  criticism  as  we 
would  expect  a  man  like  Judas  to 
make.  The  few  incidents  given  of  his 
character  prepare  us  to  believe  that  his 
soul  was  never  stirred  by  lofty  senti- 
ments. He  was  too  groveling  ever  to 
rise  to  the  love  of  the  beautiful  and  the 
sublime,  either  in  nature,  or  in  art,  or 
in  religion.  He  was  too  selfish  and  pe- 
nurious ever  to  have  g^ven  a  penny  to 
promote  an  aesthetic  or  benevolent  en- 
terprise. So  base  was  he,  that  he  even 
robbed  the  funds  entruFted  to  him  by 
his  brethren  for  the  poor,  and  appropri- 
ated their  contributions  to  the  gratifi- 
cation of  his  own  sordid  proclivities. 
Society  has  always  been  afflicted  with  a 
dasis  of  carpers  like  Juda^.  If  the 
poor  had  no  better  friend,  they  would 
be  left  to  die  of  starvation,  and  if  virtue 
had  no  nobler  promoters,  vice  and 
crime* would  be  perpetually  epidemic. 

Among  the  several  attempts  to  give 
concrete  expressions  to  grand  ideals, 
those  associated  with  Christianity  have 
been  pre-eminently  subjected  to  these 
kinds  of  assaults.  Its  ideals  have  been 
denounced  as  superstitions,  its  institu- 
tions as  wasteful  expenditures,  and  its 
agencies  as  so  many  abstractions  from 
eleemosynary  contributions. 

Now  these  criticisms  would  lodge 
with  much  greater  force  if  it  could  be 
shown  that  the  evils  of  society  would 
be  lessened  if  Christianity  were  oblit- 
erated, or  if  facts  demonstrated  that  the 
opposers  of  Christian  enterprises  were 
themselves  moved  with  superior  inspi. 
rations  to  organize  and  carry  on  agencies 
of  beneficence.  •  Nay,  we  could  listen 
to  these  oensurera  with  more  patience  it 
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it  were  not  too  tme,  alas  !  tbut  the  men 
who  make  them  are,  to  a  large  extent, 
the  abettors  and  promoters  of  the  very 
evils  they  affect  to  deplore.  History 
proves,  however,  that  apart  from  Chris- 
tianity, no  age  has  ever  presented  the 
spectacle  of  any  permanently  organized 
movements  to  alleviate  distress,  or  min- 
ify the  evils  that  have  cursed  mankind. 
True,  within  the  present  century  a  few 
godless  efforts  in  this  direction  have 
been  undertaken,  but  they  have  been, 
at  the  best,  only  spasms  of  philanthro- 
py, and  in  their  results  have  proven, 
like  Fourierism,  for  example,  Utopian  in 
conception,  and  fraught  with  practical 
evils  even  greater  than  those  they  sought 
to  correct.  But,  even  granting  to  such 
enterprises  a  benevolent  impulse,  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  show  that  they 
have  never  been  undertaken,  except  in 
lands  where  Christianity  had  already 
inculcated  the  spirit  of  beneficence. 
Nor  are  such  philanthropic  movements 
free  from  the  suspicion  that  their  ani. 
mus  has  not  been  a  genuine  sympathy 
with  suffering,  but  rather  a  hostile  at- 
tempt to  throw  discredit  on  the  benefi- 
cent character  claimed  by  Christian 
people  for  Christian  principles. 

I  grants  you  that  there  have  been 
periods  when  historic  Christianity  has 
presented  sad  defections  from  the  sub- 
lime ideals  of  beneficence  which  its 
theories  inculcated  ;  but  the  explana- 
tion of  these  phases  is  not  to  be  found 
in  the  falsity  of  the  principles  them- 
selves, but  in  the  fact  that  the  Church 
has  been  loaded  do'wn  with  the  super- 
stitions imposed  upon  it  by  the  idol- 
atries of  preceding  generations,  or 
cursed  by  leaders  who  were  utterly  and 
shamelessly  destitute  of  the  spirit  of 
Christianity  itself.  And  the  marvel  is 
that  Christianity  has  survived  these 
terrible  combinations  of  corruption 
within  and  assault  from  without. 

Christianity,  however,  has  demon- 
strated its  inherent  vitality  by  its  abil- 
ity to  survive  and  surmount  these 
drafts  upon  its  energies.  Especially 
have  this  survival  and  reinvigoration 
asserted  themselves  during  the  present 
century.    Never  as  to-day  were  the  ac- 


tivities of  Christian  beneficence  so  nu- 
merous and  so  vigorous;  never  was  the 
power  of  Christian  principles  to  per- 
meate and  bless  society  so  potent  and 
apparent ;  and  that,  too,  despite  the 
taunt  that  Christianity  was  proving  a 
failure,  and  destined  to  disappear  be- 
fore the  oncoming  era  of  social  well- 
being.  That  such  a  grand  era  is  com- 
ing we  doubt  not ;  but  in  the  day  when 
its  consummation  shall  be  reached, 
mankind  will  have  learned  that  the  re- 
suit  is  a  fulfillment  of  that  song  of 
peace  and  good-will  that  the  angels 
sung  at  the  birth  of  the  Babe  of  Beth- 
lehem. In  that  day  the  hitherto  dis- 
cordant notes  of  censure  and  denuncia- 
tion of  the  religion  of  the  Nazarene 
will,  like  the  voices  of  many  waters, 
join  in  the  grand  acclaim  of  blessing, 
and  honor  to  the  name  of  that  Jesus 
whose  mission  it  was  to  lift  up  human- 
ity from  its  degradation  and  to  be- 
queath the  blessings  of  universal  broth- 
erhood. 

Thus  far  in  the  history  of  our  race 
the  forces  that  have  worked  for  evil 
have  dominated,  and  their  activities 
are  still  exerting  malevolent  power. 
Who  can  depict  the  woes  that  have  fol- 
lowed in  the  wake  of  intemperance, 
fraud  and  lust?  Who  can  estimate  the 
waste  of  life,  of  happiness,  and  of 
money,  occasioned  by  the  baser  pas- 
sions of  our  natures  ?  With  what  en- 
ergies have  the  enemies  of  Christianity 
appropriated  even  the  forces  of  our 
civilization  in  order  to  work  the  ruin 
of  their  fellows  ?  On  the  other  hand, 
who  does  not  know  that  Christian  prin- 
ciples make  for  economy  and  thrift ; 
for  the  purity  of  morals  ;  for  the  spread 
of  education ;  for  the  ennobling  of 
taste,  and  the  culture  of  our  tenderest 
sensibilities?  And,  while  we  do  not 
disparage  the  helpfulness  derived  from 
the  agencies  of  science  and  literature, 
yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  these  very 
agencies  are  being  seized  upon  by  the 
▼ampires  of  society  in  order  to  give 
intensity  to  their  power  for  evil. 

And  let  the  enemies  of  Christianity 
say  what  they  will  against  the  truth  of 
its  dogmas  or  the  methods  of  its  oper* 
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itioDS^yet  the  fact  remains  beyond  the 
possibility  of    dispute,  that  the  only 
iggressiTe    force     that    is  engaged  in 
AemmiDg  the  tide   of  corruption,  and 
B  seeking  to  poar  into  every  avenue  of 
society  the  healing  streams  of  salva- 
tioD,  is  that  which   centers  in  and  ra- 
diates from    the    churches    of   Jesus 
Christ ;  and  every  day  the  activities  of 
Christian  beneficence  are  multiplying 
in  naoiber  and  power.      The  last  hun- 
dred years  have  witnessed  a  marvelous 
reriral  of  spiritual  life.     The  churches 
hsTe awakened  from  the  slumber  of  ages, 
ind  have  armed  themselves  for  a  contest 
with  the  powers  of  evil.      Time  would 
&il  me  to  give  statistics  of  the  forces 
that  have  been  organized,  and  victories 
that   have    been    achieved.     Christian 
people  are  heginning  to  learn  as  never 
before  that  the  form  of  service  which 
is  most  acceptable  to  God  is  that  which 
is  most  beneficial  to  man.      Under  the 
kra^iership   of  William   Carey  the  Bap- 
tists awoke  Christendom   to  the  work 
of   carrying    the    Gospel    to    heathen 
Unds,  and  to-day  all  over  the  distant 
portions  of  the   globe,  the  soldiers  of 
the  cross  are  carrying  the  banners  of 
salration.     Heathen  temples  are  crumb- 
ling into  dust.       The  cruelties  of  hea- 
then rites  are    disappearing,  and  the 
nations  sunken   in  the  degradation  of 
heathenism  are   being  blessed  by  the 
light  and  health  of  Christian  civilization. 
The  preaching  of  Wesley  and  Whitfield 
in  England  and  of  Edwards  and  Ten- 
nent  in  America  has  resulted  in  start- 
ing into  operation   thousands  of  activ- 
ities that  are  conspiring  to  regenerate 
society. 

In  every  considerable  city  or  village 
of  the  United  States  the  members  of 
ChristiHU  churches,  by  every  conceiv- 
able method,  are  inaugurating  move- 
ments for  the  repression  of  vice,  for 
the  reclamation  of  the  lost,  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  poor,  for  the  care  of  desti- 
tute children,  for  the  reforming  of 
dninkards.  for  the  bringing  back  of 
fallen  women  to  purity  and  peace. 
Think  of  the  thousands  of  men  and 
vomeo  going  down  in  the  slums  of 
degradation,  visiting  the  prisons,  climb- 


ing into  garrets,  descending  into  cel- 
lars, in  order  to  give  bread  to  the  hun- 
gry, clothing  to  the  naked,  comfort  to 
the  sorrowing,  ministry  to  the  sick,  the  • 
dying  and  the  dead. 

And  now  tell  me,  who  are  these  peo- 
ple engaged  in  these  missions  of 
mercy  ?  Are  they  the  men  and  women 
who  spend  their  lives  in  luxury  and 
dissipation?  Are  they  the  men  and 
women  who  support  the  dens  of  in- 
famy ?  Are  they  the  men  and  women 
who  denounce  the  Church  and  boast  of 
their  non-attendance  upon  its  services? 
Nay,  verily.  Bather,  they  are  the  men 
and  women  who  kneel  at  the  altars  of 
the  living  God,  who  trust  in  Jesus 
Christ  for  the  pardon  of  their  sins,  and 
their  hope  of  heaven,  and  whose  souls 
have  heen  touched  by  the  fire  of  His 
divine  compassion. 

And,  again,  let  me  ask,  who  are  the 
best  friends  of  the  higher  forms  of 
education  ? 

Let  statistics  answer  :  In  1878  there 
were  in  the  United  States  376  collegiate 
institutions;  of  these,  64  were  non-de- 
nominational and  312  were  supported 
by  the  various  Christian  denomina- 
tions of  the  land.  In  the  founding 
and  endowing  of  these  institutions  of 
learning,  the  churches  of  the  country 
have  given  not  less  than  $68,000,000. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to-night  to  dis- 
cuss the  question,  whether  the  Bible  is 
of  divine  inspiration  or  of  human  de- 
vice; whether  its  teachmgs  concerning 
God  and  Jesus  Christ  and  a  future  life 
are  true  or  false.  So  far  as  my  present 
argument  is  concerned,  infidelity  and 
atheism  may  have  the  truth  on  their 
side;  but  what  I  assert  is  this:  outside 
of  Christianity,  history  proves  that  hu- 
man nature  is  destitute  of  any  power 
of  self-regeneration,  and  that  the  vital- 
izing agencies  for  the  promotion  of  the 
humanities  of  society  have  centered  in 
Christian  churches,  and  been  dissemi- 
nated by  men  and  women  who  have  be- 
lieved in  the  truths  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion And  what  I  ask  is  this:  How 
is  it  that  the  opposers  of  Christianity 
have  either  been  lukewarm  and  indif- 
ferent in  regard  to  humanitarian  move* 
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ments,  or  proven  the  most  active  agents 
in  sustaining  institations  that  give  in- 
crease to  vice,  crime,  T^nretcbedness  and 
despair  ? 

The  impression  seems  to  prevail  th^t 
a  belief  in  God  engenders  an  indiffer- 
ence to  man;  that  love  for  Christ  evapo- 
rates into  vague  and  senseless  senti- 
mentalities, and  that  the  rapture  of 
faiih  in  the  unseen  realities  of  the  life 
to  come,  lifts  its  votaries  above  all  con- 
cern for  the  woes  and  wants  of  the  life 
that  now  is. 

And  our  proposition   is  that  Chris- 
tianity is  unique  in  this  singular  and 
exceptional   respect :    that    it    inspires 
men   with   the  ideals  of  spiritual  life 
whose    effects    express  themselves    in 
forms  of  practical   sympathy  with   the 
material,  social  and  aesthetic  conditions 
of  the  present  life.      It  proves  itself  to 
be  a   force  that  lifts  up  humanity  to 
higher  planes  of  terrestrial  well-being 
in  the  proportion  in  which  it  inspires 
them  with  conceptions  of  the  realities 
and  glories  of  the  unseen  world.    And 
for  this  reason,  and  by  this  process,  it 
proves  itself  to  be  the  only  power  that 
is  earnest  and  active  in  relieving  the 
distresses  of  pauperism;  in   reducing 
the  force  and  number  of  the  evils  that 
lead  to  pauperism;  in  giving  the  high- 
est forms  of  beauty  to  art,  whether  as 
expressed  in  marble  or  on  canvas;   in 
tuning  music  and  poetry  to  their  loft- 
iest strains;  in  pervading  jurisprudence 
with  the  commingled  temper  of  justice 
and   mercy;  in   imparting  purity  and 
stability  to  the  family  relation;  in  in- 
citing to  righteousness  in  the  reciproci- 
ties of  trade;  in  adorning  social  inter- 
course with  amenities  and   grace;  in 
lifting  manhood  into  self-respect  and 
nerving  individual  character  to  strug- 
gles after  the  attainment  of  all  those 
traits  that  make  for  peace  of  mind  and 
kindness  of  feeling  as  the  permanent 
liEkctors  of  personal  experience.     Surely, 
whatever  may  be  our  various  theories 
concerning  the  abstract  propositions  of 
theology,    every  noble  and  generous- 
minded    man   will    acknowledge    that 
money  spent  in  the  support  of  institu- 
tions consecrated  to  these  beneficent 


ends,  is  not  a  waste.  And  surely  ap- 
peals to  such  for  aid  to  carry  on  these 
enterprises  will  find  a  sympathetic  and 
practical  response  in  the  heart  of  every 
lover  of  his  race. 

Christianity  as  a  beneficent  force  dif- 
fers essentially  from  the  two  forces  that 
are  set  to  oppose  its  progress.  Super- 
stition has  demanded  and  secured  cost- 
ly outlays  in  the  erection  of  magnifi- 
cent temples  and  the  maintenance  of 
gorgeous  ceremonials;  but  it  appeals 
only  to  the  sensuous  and  selfish  fears  of 
its  votaries.  It  has  exhibited  a  contempt- 
uous indifference  to  their  sufferings 
and  degradations,  and  has  taught  them 
to  believe  that  contributions  to  its  ap- 
pointments purchased  an  immunity 
from  retribution,  and  a  liberty  of  in- 
dulgence in  the  orgies  of  debauchery 
and  crime.  Naturalism  assumes  the 
ability  and  disposition  of  human  na- 
ture to  improve  itself.  It  proclaims 
the  sufficiency  of  reason,  enlightened 
by  education  and  polished  by  culture, 
to  quicken  men  into  noble  aspirations 
and  into  generous  sympathies.  But 
the  experiment  of  the  ages  has  demon- 
strated the  fallacy  of  the  pretense  and 
the  powerlessness  of  the  undertaking. 

Bome,  in  her  palmiest  days,  extend- 
ed her  military  empire  over  the  nations 
of  the  earth,  and  by  her  extortions  from 
the  conquered  provinces  she  built  those 
magnificent  palaces,  theatres  and  via- 
ducts which  made  her  capital  the  admi- 
ration of  the  world.  She  sought  to 
amuse  the  masses  by  spectacular  exhi- 
bitions of  obscenity,  and  theatrical 
displays  in  which  unarmed  slaves  and 
prisoners  were  compelled  to  fight  for 
their  lives  with  beasts  of  prey.  Her 
palaces  were  fitted  up  with  every  device 
that  could  give  zest  to  unchastity  and 
expenditure  in  every  extravagance  of 
luxurious  indulgence,  while  her  toiling 
masses  were  denied  the  rights  that  are 
now  accorded  to  the  beasts  of  the  field, 
and  were  left  to  perish  under  the  stress 
of  poverty,  and  rot  in  the  stench  of 
their  degradation. 

Greece  has  furnished  to  the  race  men 
who  have  given  the  highest  specimens 
of  philosophy,  poetry  and    art  which 
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the  human  mind,  unaided  by  inspira- 
tion, has  ever  been  able  to  attain .  Bat 
her  philosophies  have  been  only  snb- 
lime  guesses  and  frangbt  with  no  utili' 
tarian  a<lvantages.  Her  art  has  only 
giren  boaateons  expression  to  lustful 
conceptions,  and  her  poetry  has  only 
oelebruted  the  glories  of  war  and  the  at- 
tractions and  intrignes  of  passion.  In 
face,  the  philosophers  of  human  nature 
hare  been  in  every  instance  destitute 
of  inspirations  to  beneficent  and  disin- 
terested actions. 

Naturalism  talks  of  bettering  the 
eondition  of  society,  but  fails  every 
time.  The  reason  is  that  its  only  basis 
of  appeal  to  the  benevolent  emotions 
is  the  reflex  advantage  to  human  selfish- 
ness. It  calls  upon  you  to  be  good  and 
to  be  beneficent,  simply  because  expe- 
rience shows  that  the  prevalence  of 
vice  and  crime  g^ves  insecurity  to  life, 
poperty  and  rights.  Its  only  stand- 
ard of  duty  is  self-interest,  and  its  only 
inspiration  to  beneficence  is  self-pro- 
tection. 

Christianity,  on  the  other  hand,  kin- 
dles the  passion  of  disinterested  benev- 
deoce.    It  awakens  a    sense   of   uni- 
versal   brotherhood.       It    reveals   the 
transcendent  secret  that  they  only  find 
the  true  life  who  lose  their  selfish  lives 
in  the  love  of  doing  good  for  its  own 
sake.    It  constrains  men  not  to  count 
their  own  possessions    or    their    own 
liTes  dear  unto   themselves,  if  so  be 
they  can  give  supply  to  the  needy;  if 
to  be  they  impart  consolation  to  the 
sorrowing  or  relief  to  those  who  are  in 
distress;  if  so  be  they  can  save  men 
from  pathways  of  ruin  and   displace 
the  agencies  that  work  wretchedness  to 
homes,  dangers  to  society,  and  guilt  to 
individual  o>nscienoes,   and   in    their 
stead  inaugurate  conditions  of  happy 
funilies,   social    well-being,    and    per- 
sonal   self-respect,    peace     and    hope. 
And  all  these  things  it  leads  men  to 
undertake  with   no  expectation   of  re-' 
ward  or  even   gratitude;  nay,  despite 
reproaches  and   cnrHing^  from  the  re- 
cipients of  their  overtures  of  kindness 
ttd  sympathy,  and  solely  because  their 
ovn  hearts  have    been    kindled    into 


sympathy  with  the  spirit  of  that  di- 
vine Master  who  went  about  doing 
good,  and  gave  His  life  for  His  enemies. 
Naturalism,  which  is  only  another  name 
for  godlessne&s,  can  furnish  no  such 
inspiration  and  no  such  exemplar. 

Christianity  claims  to  be  more  than  a 
revelation  of  dogma.      It  is  an  inspira- 
tion of  life  acting  upon  human  nature 
from  without,   coming  down    from    a 
supersensuous  realm,  and  transforming 
character  by  an  energy  that  is  divine. 
Revealing  the  personality  of  a  God  infi- 
nite in  every  perfection,  it  makes  His 
will  the  authoritative  standard  of  moral 
conduct.    It  tells  us  that  the  nature  of 
God  is  essentially  love,  manifesting  His 
passion  in  the  bounteousness  of  His 
provisions  for  the  sustenance  of  the 
race;  in  His  tenderness  toward  the  suf- 
fering and  His  mercy  toward  the  guilty. 
It  calls  men  to  reformation  by  offering 
pardon  to  guilt,  and  to  nobler  lives  by 
the  example  of  a  divine  incarnation. 
It  offers  help  to  feebleness  by  the  in- 
dwelling of  the  Holy  Spirit.      It  opens 
the  gates  of  immortality  and  holds  out 
crowns  of  glory  hereafter  to  those  who 
realize  in  this  world  characters  assimi- 
lated to  the  spirit  of  its  heaven-bom 
enkindlings.     In  a  word,  Christianity  is 
from  above.      It  is  the  life  of  divine 
love  coming  down  from  heaven,  dwell- 
ing among  men   and   transforming  a 
sin-cursed  world  into  the  paradise  of 
God. 

Ages  long,  long  ago  this  planet  swung 
through  space  a  cold  and  desolate 
globe,  black  in  Cimmerian  darkness. 
To-day  it  is  enswathed  in  the  warmth 
and  light  of  a  genial  atmosphere.  Its 
surface  is  covered  with  verdure,  herb- 
age and  fruit,  and  teems  with  myriad 
forms  of  life.  And  what  has  wrought 
this  marvelous  change?  I  answer,  no 
process  of  atheistic  evolution  has  melt- 
ed its  icy  seas;  no  such  process  of  evo- 
lution has  turned  its  darkness  into 
effulgence;  no  such  process  of  evolu- 
tion has  caused  the  earth  to  bring  forth 
its  variety  of  product;  no  such  process 
of  evolution  has  painted  its  skies  with 
gorgeous  tints  of  beauty;  no  such  pro- 
cess of  evolution  has  peopled  it  with 
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life;  but  onoe  upon  a  time  a  Divine 
Yoice  spake  the  fiat,  "Let  there  be 
light;  and  light  was."  That  light  was 
from  without,  traveling  through  the 
density  of  the  dark  and  cheerless 
gloom.  In  the  lapse  of  eras  it  melted 
the  icy  seas  into  floods;  it  drank  up 
the  floods  into  clouds;  it  gilded  the 
heavens  with  splendor;  it  carpeted  the 
earth  with  verdure;  it  wanned  the  la- 
tent possibilities  into  active  energies  of 
seed  and  fruit,  and  fitted  up  this  world 
to  be  the  residence  of  man. 

And  so  in  later  ages  a  spiritual  sun 
arose  "  with  healing  in  its  beams,"  and 
as  its  life  and  health-giving  power  per- 
meates society,  mankind  is  emerging 
out  of  mental  darkness  and  moral 
night.  The  old  economy  of  desolation 
and  death  is  yielding  its  supremacy  to 
the  sway  of  a  new  heavens  and  a  new 
earth — wherein  aught  that  will  harm  or 
destroy  shall  find  no  place,  and  where- 
in all  the  people  of  all  lands  shall  re- 
joice in  the  blessings  of  universal 
righteousness,  peace  and  joy.  Already 
society  is  throbbing  with  the  pulsa- 
tions of  this  new  born  life — and  Chris- 
tian toilers  are  beginning  to  count  the 
days  when  the  glad  shout  shall  go  up 
from  the  mountains  and  valleys  of  all 
lands,  ** Hallelujah,  Hallelujah.  The 
Lord  Ood  omnipotent  reigneth,  and  the 
whole  earth  is  full  of  His  glory*" 

Now  what  we  insist  upon  is  this: 
The  spirit  of  beneficent  action  has 
ever  been  the  characteristic  of  the  re- 
ligion of  the  Bible.  Those  whose  lived 
have  been  the  most  fully  brought  under 
the  power  of  its  truths  have  been 
seized  with  the  passion  of  self-sacrifice 
on  the  altar  of  the  temporal  as  well  as 
the  eternal  well-being  of  their  race. 
The  Hebrew  people  were  distinguished 
from  their  contemporaries  by  their  con- 
secration to  the  claims  of  humanity. 
The  seasons  of  their  greatest  piety  were 
marked  by  their  zeal  in  the  cause  of 
philanthropy.  Their  provisions  for  the 
poor  and  the  stranger,  their  jurispru- 
dence and  their  moral  enactments  were 
pervaded  by  those  lessons  of  justice 
and  mercy,  of  righteousness  and  truth, 
which  they  gathered  from  the   spirit 


of  their  worship.  "In  every  age,"  says 
the  infidel  Renan,  "Judaism  was  noted 
for  its  careful  attention  to  the  poor  and 
the  fraternal  charity  which  it  inspired.** 

Jesus  of  Nazareth  gave  the  sanction 
of  His  divine  claims  to  these  minis- 
tries of  love.  He  identified  Himself 
with  the  poor,  the  suffering  and  the  op- 
pressed. He  proved  the  divinity  of 
His  mission  by  His  deep,  compas- 
sionate regard  for  the  temporal  as  well 
as  the  eternal  well-being  of  mankind. 
He  concentrated  the  marvelous  energies 
of  His  miraculous  power  to  the  special 
service  of  feeding  the  hungry,  of  heal- 
ing the  sick,  of  pardoning  the  guilty, 
and  of  bringing  comfort  to  the  be- 
reaved by  calling  their  dead  back  to 
life.  He  inculcated  the  sublime  les- 
sons of  self-sacrifice,  and  crowned  His 
mission  by  the  giving  up  of  His  own 
life  to  the  good  of  mankind.  He  in- 
spired His  immediate  followers  with 
the  spirit  that  animated  Himself.  Says 
Benan,  "It  is  certain  that  the  vital 
thoughts  of  Jesus  filled  the  souls  of 
His  disciples,  and  directed  all  their 
acts.  Justice  demands,  indeed,  that  to 
Jesus  should  be  rei'erred  the  honor  of 
the  great  deeds  of  His  apostles.  It  is 
probable  that  during  His  life  He  laid  the 
foundations  of  those  establishments 
which  were  successfully  developed  so 
soon  after  His  death." 

The  first  concern  of  the  infant  church 
at  Jerusalem  was  the  organization  of  a 
vast  and  all-pervading  system  of  charity, 
and  the  New  Testament  is  freighted 
with  injunctions  to  the  exhibition  of 
love  and  good  will  in  every  phase  and 
variety  of  social  conditions. 

Renan  regards  these  early  commu- 
nistic phases  as  showing  a  "surprising 
resemblance  to  certain  Utopian  experi- 
ments of  modern  times,  but,"  he  adds, 
"with  the  important  difference  that 
Christian  communism  rested  on  a  re- 
ligious basis,  which  is  not  the  case  with 
xUodern  socialism.  It  is  evident  that 
an  association  whose  dividends  were 
declared,  not  in  proportion  to  the  cap- 
ital subscribed,  but  in  proportion  to  in- 
dividual needs,  must  rest  only  upon  a 
sentiment  of  exalted  abnegation  and  an 
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ardent  faith  in  a  religions  idea."  Such 
a  confession  from  snch  a  source  is  an 
inTnIii&ble  acknowledgment  of  the 
tTanseendent  power  of  Christian  faith 
in  the  ideals  of  the  onseen  world  to  in- 
spire men  with  lofty  and  self-sacrificing 
STmpathj  with  the  woes  and  wants  of 
mankind. 

If  mv  limits   permitted,  how  easy  it 
would  be  to  show  the  wondroas  con- 
trast, in  this  respect,  of  the  spirit  of 
eariT  Christianity  from  that  of  the  sur- 
rounding heathenism  ?    The  poor  died 
of  sturation,  the  suffering  rotted  with 
disease,  the  wretched  languished  in  de- 
spair, and  the  immoral  sunk  still  lower 
and  lower  in  the  filth  of  their  degrada- 
tion; and  not  until  the  humble  servants 
of  the  Nazarene  went   forth  on  their 
errands   of   mercy  was    erer   a   hand 
stretched  out  to  help,  or  a  word  of  cheer 
vhispered  in  the  ear  of  despair.    In  the 
language  of  the  French  infidel  already 
quoted,  "  it  is  when  we  look  upon  the 
Homan  world  that  we  are  the  most  aston- 
ished at  the  miracles  of  charity  per- 
formed by  the  Church.      Never  did  a 
profane  society,  recognizing  only  right 
for  its  basis,  produce  such  admirable 
(ffects.    The  law  of  every  profane,  or, 
if  I  may  say  so,  every  philosophic  sys- 
tem of  society,   is  liberty — sometimes 
equality,  but  never  fraternity.   To  char- 
ity, viewed  as  a  right,  it  acknowledges 
no  obligation;  it  pays  only  attention  to 
individuals;  it  finds  charity  inconven- 
ient, and  often  neglects  it." 

Time  fails  me  to  speak  of  the  benefi- 
cent effects  of  Christianity  in  the  va- 
rioas  relations  of  human  life.     I  cannot 
paaseto  tell  the  changes  it  has  wrought 
and  is  still  working  in  jurisprudence, 
domestic  life,  and  political  economy. 
I  am  tempted,  however,  to  make  one 
more  quotation  from  Benan,  regarding 
the    influence    of     Christianity    upon 
woman.    He  says:    ''The  wise  men  of 
that  day  considered  woman  as  a  scourge 
to  humanity;  as  the  first  cause  of  base- 
ness and  shame;  aa    an    evil    genius, 
vhose  only  part  in   life  was  to  impair 
whatever  there  was  good  in  the  oppo- 
site sex,    Christianity  changed  all  this." 
Again  he  remarks:   **The  moral  liberty 


of  woman  began  ^hen  the  Church  gave 
her,  in  Jesus,  a  friend  and  guide  who 
advised  and  consoled  her,  and  always 
listened  to  her  grievances.  Woman 
never  had  a  religious  conscience,  or  a 
moral  individuality,  or  an  opinion  of 
her  own  previous  to  Christianity." 

Now,  Christian  edifices  are  erected 
where  men  may  learn  those  truths  that 
fit  them  to  become  factors  in  this  grand 
work  of  the  world's  regeneration,  and 
where  they  may  receive  inspiration 
by  their  devotions  to  engage  in  the  ser- 
vice, and  where  they  may  organize 
measures  to  make  their  work  practical 
and  efficient.  And  I  submit  that,  when 
we  consider  the  purposes  to  which  they 
are  devoted,  will  you  denounce  the  ex- 
penditure as  a  waste,  and  withhold  your 
contributions  to  erect  and  sustain  them  ? 

This  question  is  one  of  moment  and 
importance  to  the  people  of  Colorado. 
This  vast  State  is  destined  to  teem  with 
a  busy,  active,  and  intelligent  popula- 
tion. This  city  is  a  wondrous  attesta- 
tion of  the  energy  of  her  people,  and  a 
prophecy  of  the  material  prosperity  that 
shall  reward  the  industries  of  the  State. 
And,  gentlemen  of  Colorado,  can  you 
wisely  afford  to  disregard  and  despise 
those  moral  agencies  which  lie  at  the 
basis  of  all  true  social  prosperity,  and 
which  only  Christian  enterprise  is  qual- 
ified to  afibrd  ?  Look  at  the  character 
of  our  population  throughout  the  State. 
Remember  that  in  many  of  our  counties 
there  is  not  even  the  semblance  of  a 
Christian  organization,  and  note  the 
result.  In  every  town,  village,  and 
hamlet  on  our  plains  and  in  our  moun- 
tains, unnumbered  agencies  of  evil  are 
flaunting  their  attractions  of  vice,  and 
are  reaping  their  heritage  of  violence, 
crime,  and  infamy.  The  sanctities  of 
domestic  life  are  violated,  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  integrity  are  being  under- 
mined. The  toilers  in  departments  of 
Christian  effort  are  few,  and  their  or- 
ganizations are  only  feebly  sustained. 
Shall  these  things  go  on,  with  no  at- 
tempt to  restrain  and  reform  ?  The  an- 
swer must  depend  largely  on  the  citi- 
zens of  Denver.  I  bless  God  that  so 
many  activities  are  here  at  work;  and 
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the  erection  of  this  edifice  which  we 
open  to-night  is  a  contribution  of  Chris- 
tian zeal  to  the  moral  and  spihtnal  re- 
generation of  the  present  and  coming 
population  of  tbe  State.  In  dedicating 
this  building  to  the  service  of  God,  we 
consecrate  it  to  the  highest  and  holiest 
interests  of  man.  We  give  it  to  the 
citizens  of  Denver  and  the  people  of 
€k>lorado.  We  invite  within  its  doors 
the  rich  and  the  poor,  and  promise  to 
preach  from  its  pulpit  that  gospel  of 
humanity  which  shall  woo  our  youths 
from  the  haunts  of  dissipation;  which 
shall  inculcate  to  our  men  of  business 
lessons  of  commercial  integrity;  which 
shall  encourage  co-operation  in  all 
measures  which  shall  relieve  pauperism, 
repress  vice,  maintain  municipal  order, 
and  make  Denver  a  city  that  shall  be 
as  glorious  in  every  moral  and  virtuous 
attainment  as  it  is  now  distinguished 
for  the  beauty  of  its  situation,  the  com- 
lort  of  its  homes,  the  grandeur  of  its 
common  schools,  and  magnificence  of 
its  public  institutions.  Above  all- 
moved  by  an  unswerving  faith  in  the 
realities  and  blessings  of  that  life  to 
come,  which  the  Gospel  alone  brings  to 
light  —we  offer  this  building  as  an  asy- 
lum in  which  the  poor,  the  distressed, 
and  the  suffering  shall  find  consolation 
and  hope:  where  the  guilty  shall  find 
pardon  for  sin,  and  the  earth-bom  shall 
be  started  on  their  way  to  the  blessed- 
ness of  the  life  to  come. 

Citizens  of  D.enver,  accept  the  gift, 
and  join  hands  with  us  in  giving  suc- 
cess to  a  noble  and  disinterested  under- 
taking. 

And  now,  O  Lord!  "Let  Thy  work 
appear  unto  Thy  servants  and  Thy  glory 
unto  their  children,  and  let  the  beauty 
of  the  Lord  our  God  be  upon  us;  and 
establish  Thou  the  work  of  our  hands 
upon  us;  yea,  the  work  of  our  hands 
establish  Thou  it" 
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Thoughts  Pbopeblt  Abrated. — The 
greatest  thoughts  are  wronged,  if  not 
linked  with  beauty  ;  and  they  win  their 
way  most  surely  and  deeply  into  the 
soul  when  arrayed  in  their  own  natural 
and  fit  attire. — Channing, 


TES  CSSISTIAN'S  FUTUUE. 

Bt  H.  a.  Bttttz,  D.D.,  Pbssident  of 
Dbsw  Theolooigal  Seminabt,  in 
THE  Hanson  PXi4CB  M.  K.  Chuboh, 
Bbookltm. 

Fbr  I  reckon  that  the  sufferinga  of  this 
present  time  are  not  worthy  to  be  com- 
pared  toith  the  glory  which  shall  be  re- 
vealei  in  us,  etc.— Bom,  viii;  18-24. 

1.  These  words  which  I  have  read 
may  be  £tly  called  a  picture  of  the 
Christian's  future.  They  constitute  a 
part  of  that  great  song  of  triumph  in 
which  the  apostle  Paul  sets  forth  the 
final  glorification  of  the  people  of  God. 
This  song  includes  in  its  scope  the 
whole  range  of  human  history,  from  the 
fall  of  man  to  his  restoration  to  God.  It 
has  been  expounded  thousands  of  times, 
yet  must  ever  remain  of  the  deepest  in- 
terest and  the  most  practical  signifi- 
cance. The  apostle,  in  writing  these 
words,  had  not  done  so  after  coming  to  a 
hasty  conclusion,  but  after  giving  them 
careful  consideration.  He  did  not  deem 
the  sufferings  through  which  the  early 
Church  was  passing,  light ;  he  knew  how 
they  were  persecuted  and  beaten,  but 
he  says  these  severe  sufferings  shall 
not  be  worthy  of  consideration  when 
compared  with  the  glory  which  shall  be 
revealed  in  them.  The  glory  of  the 
Christian  is  hidden  in  this  world;  that 
of  the  sinner  is  seen.  The  advantages 
of  the  ungodly  are  known  of  all  men, 
while  those  of  the  Christian  are  unno- 
ticed and  not  thoroughly  known  by 
themselves;  and  so  it  will  be  until  the 
final  manifestation  in  the  other  world. 

2.  The  earnest  expectation  of  the 
creature  referred  to  in  the  text  refers  to 
looking  forward  eagerly,  like  a  person 
with  head  bent  forward,  to  catch  the 
meaning  of  a  distant  sound.  The  word 
creature  primarily  means  a  created  be- 
ing. You  will  find  two  special  mean- 
ings assigned  to  it  in  the  Scripture — 
one  where  it  refers  to  all  created  beings, 
and  the  other  where  it  speaks  of  preach- 
ing the  Grospel  to  every  creature,  where 
it  must  mean  human,  intelligent  beings. 
The  word  must  have  limitations  defined 
by  its  connections.    I  think  the  proper 
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Tiev  is  that  it  represents  all  created 
beings,  ntional  and  irrational.  The 
apostle  represents  man,  and  that  part 
of  the  world  which  he  inhabits,  as 
groaning  for  deliverance  from  the  bond- 
age of  corrnption  to  the  glorious  liberty 
of  the  children  of  God.  The  tendency 
of  man  is  to  sin,  and  to  be  unwilling 
to  bear  the  penalty;  bat,  by  the  rnle  of 
Him  who  created  ns,  penalty  is  brought 
upon  sin,  and  suffering  upon  transgres- 
sion. But  this  subjection  is  not  final, 
for  there  is  the  hope  that  we  shall  be 
deliTered  from  the  bondage  of  corrup- 
tion. 

3  This  text  takes  into  consideration 
the  whole  economy  of  human  redemp- 
tion. First,  the  wreck  of  the  whole  ra- 
tional and  material  world  by  Adam's 
sin.  No  one  believes  this  world  was 
always  as  it  now  is.  All  admit  that  it 
has  passed  through  great  convulsions 
ind  changes  since  its  beginning.  In 
the  Word  of  Qod  we  find  that  man  w^s 
inade  faultless.  Some  believe  that  man 
^sn  in  a  low  state,  and  has  since 
worked  up  to  his  present  condition.  I 
Wieve  the  truer  philosophy,  the  truer 
thought,  is  that  man  has  become  de- 
gnded  from  what  he  was  at  first.  If 
yon  will  turn  to  the  Scriptures,  you  will 
lesrn  that  man  was  made  perfect.  His 
mind  was  clear,  and  his  mental  and 
oioral  powers  were  absolutely  perfect 
*nd  complete.     He  was  without  sin. 

^  "What  relation  can  possibly  exist 
wtween  man's  sin  and  the  natural 
'wldr  I  cannot  tell  you,  excepting  it 
issimpiyg  divine  order  relating  to  this 
*orld,  through  which  man  and  his  en- 
^ronoent  sin  together.  Man  becomes 
^figraded:  his  environment  becomes 
^*g»ded,  Man  becomes  lifted  up:  his 
'fttrronndings  become  lifted  up.  I  do 
fiot  inquire  the  cause;  I  only  tell  you 
^  has  so  ordered  it.  Turn  to  his- 
^^1  and  you  will  find  in  such  propor- 
^n  as  man  rises  up,  nature  rises  with 
^iffl;  as  he  sinks  down,  the  world  sinks 
down  with  him.  This  fact  we  also 
«ow:  ihata  man  connects  himself  with 
Ws  surroundings.  Take  an  artist;  go 
into  his  bouse:  yon  will  find  every 
I*rt  flUed  with   beautiful    pictures. 


Take  the  scholar:  you  will  find  those 
books  in  his  library  which  indicate  the 
tendency  of  the  man's  mind.  Take  the 
business  man:  you  will  find  him  sur- 
rounded with  those  things  which  show 
his  thoughts  and  mode  of  thinking. 
These  reveal  the  fact  that  there  is  some- 
thing in  man  in  harmony  with  his  sur- 
roundings—something which  reveals 
the  relation  between  his  mo^^al  and 
mental  condition,  and  the  things  he 
enjoys.  All  the  great  thinkers  and 
poets  have  thought  that  in  the  history 
of  the  past  there  is  a  great  chasm  that 
has  been  brought  about  by  something. 
My  text  says  it  was  brought  about  by 
one  transgression.  Thereby  the  whole 
world  fell,  and  is  now  looking  for  final 
restoration. 

5.  Christianity  Is  full  of  hope.  The 
heathen  have  always  been  hoping  for 
restoration  from  the  condition  in  which 
they  have  found  themselves  placed. 
Men  have  always  been  desiring  to  be 
something  better.  No  matter  where 
you  find  man,  under  what  religion,  or 
without  it,  3'on  will  find  him  aspiring 
for  something  better,  and  trying  to  rise 
to  a  higher  condition.  This  wonderful 
chapter  in  which  my  text  is  found  is 
one  of  the  most  marvelous  expressions 
of  the  human  heart  found  in  literature. 
The  greatest  men  have  been  those  who 
longed  the  most  It  is  a  restored  and 
glorified  manhood  for  which  men  are 
longing.  They  are  striving  to  break  the 
bonds  of  sin ;  to  be  restored  to  the  image 
of  Gk)d.  No  one  wants  to  be  an  angel. 
No  one  wants  to  be  of  another  class  of 
beings.  We  do  not  wish  to  change  with 
the  angels,  but  we  wish  for  that  which 
the  Word  of  God  promises  us— a  pure 
soul,  dwelling  in  a  pure  body.  We  shall 
be  restored  to  primitive  purity.  This  is 
the  doctrine  of  the  Christian  faith. 

6.  This  gives  certainty  to  our  hopes. 
Uncertainty  was  the  weakness  of  pagan- 
ism. I  do  not  know  of  any  theory  ad- 
vanced to-day  in  the  world  of  so-called 
modern  thought,  that  has  any  more 
hope  or  certainty  attached  to  it,  looking 
to  the  future,  than  paganism  had.  Go 
to  nature,  geology,  philosophy,  and  ask 
what  is  in  store  for  you,  and  there  is  no 
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answer.  The  growing  flowers  and  grass 
in  the  spring  time  are  analogies,  but 
not  proofs.  But  there  is  the  great  stone 
at  the  sepulchre- He  shall  roll  it  away. 
Now  all  is  darkness— He  shall  give  me 
hope.  There  is  One  who  arose;  I  shall 
arise.  He  lives ;  I  shall  live.  On  that 
great  fact  in  the  wprld's  history  we  take 
our  stand,  and  firmly  stand  as  on  the 
eternal  rock.  The  whole  hope  and  as- 
piration of  His  people  are  full  of  cer- 
tainty, because  Christ  has  demonstrated 
this  fact,  that  we  shall  rise  again.  It  is 
this  hope  that  makes  men  endure  pres- 
ent trials  and  sufferings.  A.  modem 
divine  has  said  that  the  decadence  of 
modern  Jife  is  due  to  the  tendency  of 
men  to  devote  themselves  to  that  which 
is  low  rather  than  to  that  which  is  high. 
The  result  is  that  the  standard  of  moral 
character  is  lowered.  You  cannot  make 
a  grand  life  out  of  a  person  with  low 
ideas.  The  measure  of  life  is  largely 
the  measure  of  its  hopes  and  aspira- 
tions. Such  hopes  as  are  in  my  text 
would  elevate  any  life.  The  Christian 
religion  is  made  up  of  everythingthat 
will  inspire  the  mind  of  man.  Its  hopes 
are  so  grand  that  the  Christian  should 
be  grand,  holy,  noble,  pure,  and  good. 
Alas!  that  so  many  people  never  lift 
their  hopes  above  their  business.  An 
old  German  poet  represents  all  races  of 
men  — past,  present,  and  future — as 
standing  between  two  black  curtains. 
No  voice  comes  out  of  the  darkness,  and 
naught  is  heard  but  a  hollow  echo. 
German  poet,  thou  knowest  nothing 
about  it.  There  is  no  darkness  on  either 
side.  The  past  is  revealed  in  God's 
Word;  the  future  is  opened  by  the  life 
and  death  of  Christ. 


4  •  »■ 


VicTOBY  IK  Defeat. — Sincere  devo- 
tion to  his  studies  and  an  un- 
swerving love  of  truth  ought  to  furnish 

the  true  scholar  with  an  armor  imper- 
meable to  flattery  or  abuse,  and  with  a 
vigor  that  shuts  out  no  ray  of  light, 
from  whatever  quarter  it  may  come. 
More  light,  more  truth,  more  facts, 
more  combination  of  facts — these  are 
his  quest.  And  if  in  that  quest  he  fails, 
he  knows  that  in  the  search  for  truth 
failures  are  sometimes  the  condition  of 
victory. — Max.  MuUer. 


TBS  BLESSma  OF  XEBCIFULIISSS. 

By  Rev.  Stopfobd  A.  B&ookz  [In- 
dependent], IN  Bedford  Chapel, 
London. 

BUssed  are  the  merciful,  for  they  shall  ob- 
tain mercy. — Matt,  v:  7. 

I.  What  is  the  chabacteb  of  this 

MSBCIFULNESS  ? 

It  is  a  quality  exercised  between  man 
and  man,  independent  of  written  law, 
and  which  is  not  so  much  certain  acts 
of  forgiveness  as  a  temper  of  the  soul. 

To  be  merciful  is  not  to  do  an  act  of 
mercy  here  and  there;  to  be  swept  away, 
on  impulse,  into  forgiveness  of  a  wrong; 
to  be  pitiful  on  Monday  and  hard  on 
Tuesday;  to  forget  you  have  been  in- 
jured, and  then,  in  moments  of  irrita- 
tion, to  remember  it  agaii\  and^  re-im- 
pose the  penalty  or  speak  again  the 
bitter  word.  That  is  not  to  be  merciful; 
though  those  who  do  these  sudden  acts 
are  called,  for  the  time,  merciful  people. 
No;  to  be  truly  merciful  is  to  have  the 
temper  all  through  life,  from  morning 
to  night,  which  is  pitiful  of  wrong  and 
forgiving  of  injury;  which,  having  once 
pitied  the  wrong-doer,  begins  to  love 
him;  which,  having  once  forgiven  the 
injury,  wholly  forgets  it.  It  is  a  tem- 
per which  makes  him  who  has  it,  not  so 
much  sorry  that  he  has  been  injured, 
but  first  and  most  naturally  sorry  that 
the  injurer  should  have  the  heart  to  be 
capable  of  doing  the  wrong.  The  sense 
of  injury  is  wholly  lost  in  pity  for  the 
sin,  in  passionate  desire  that  the  in- 
jured should  be  freed  from  the  misery 
of  his  wrongfulness.  That  was  the 
mercifulness  of  Jesus,  when  He  cried: 
*' Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know 
not  what  they  do."  All  sense  of  the 
cruelty  inflicted  on  Him  was  lost  in 
utter  longing  that  they  who  nailed  Him 
to  the  cross  might  be  saved  from  the 
possession  of  a  heart  that  could  be  cruel. 
This,  then,  is  the  temper  of  mercy;  and, 
of  course,  where  mercy  is  thus  attended 
with  love  all  memory  of  the  wrong 
done  perishes,  and  with  it,  also,  all 
memory  of  the  merciful  act  of  forgive- 
ness. It  is  never  gone  back  upon.  The 
injurer  is  never  reminded  that  he  has 
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been  guilty  and  baa  been  forgiven;  re- 
minded till  he  feels — so  bitter  is  the 
obligation  made — that  he  had  rather 
nothaye  been  forgiven.    And,  indeed, 
tbat  is  not  forgiveness  at  all.    Mercy  is 
not  mercy  when   it  remembers  that  it 
has  been  mercifal.      Many  phrases  of 
the  prophets  dwell  on  this,  as  part  of 
the  essence  of  God's  mercy.     *'Asfar 
&s  the  east  is  from  the  west,  so  far  hath 
He  remoTed  our   transgressions  from 

Qg." 

Uercifolness,  then,  is  a  quality  of  the 
▼hole  nature;  a  certain  soft,  sweet,  ten- 
der, gentle,  gracious  atmosphere  in 
vhicb  the  whole  man  lives  and  breathes; 
in  which  he  continually  acts  toward  in- 
jnrr  and  wrong;  and  under  its  warm 
ind  sanny  rays  injury  and  wrong  melt 
away  day  by  day,  like  icebergs  that 
come  floating  down  into  the  tropical 
stream.  And  those  are  blest  who  have 
it  They  live  in  soft  sunshine  of  their 
own  making,  and  in  it  all  the  simple 
charities  of  life,  which  are  like  the  com-' 
mon  flowers  that  adorn  and  make  sweet 
the  woods  and  fields,  flourish  until  the 
whole  world  rejoices  in  the  life  of  those 
who  hve  by  mercy.  And  their  speech 
is  delightful  as  the  songs  of  birds,  and 
their  daily  acts  like  the  soft  murmur  of 
such  streams  as  gently  flow  through 
meadows.  In  all  this  inward  beauty  of 
«oiil  they  are  blest  indeed,  for  mercy 
blesses  him  who  gives  it. 
n.  The  Rewabd. 

"For    they    shall    obtain    mercy." 
*'What  r  men  say,  **am  I  to  be  merci- 
ful in  order  that  I  may  obtain  mercy  ? 
Do  I  want  a  reward  for  doing  good? 
Tben  it  is  a  selfish  effort,  after  all,  and 
Christ  puts  it  on  a  selfish  ground  !**    It 
is  almost  fashionable  now  to  make  this 
accuMition    against     the    teaching    of 
Christ;  and  no  accusation  can  be  more 
foolish.  It  is  an  accusation  which  partly 
arises  from  the  use  of  the  word  ''re- 
ward," which  is  taken  to  mean  some- 
tbing  given  as  a  favor,  not  necessarily 
eonnected  with  the  work  done.    The 
proper  word  would  be  fruit — at  least 
until  we  allot  to  the  word  '*  reward  "  its 
tnie  meaning  in  the  spiritual  life— (Ae 
osof  Ttsuli  €f  the  teofk  done.    Such  is  the 


meaning  Christ  would  have  given  to  it. 
If  ever  there  was  a  spirit  and  an  intel- 
lect on  earth  that  had  a  reverence  for 
law,  it  was  Jesus  Christ,  and  He  laid 
down  the  laws  of  the  spiritual  world — 
that  is.  He  declared  in  words  things 
that  were  constant  in  that  world.  He 
was  the  preacher  of  a  strict  Science  of 
Beligion.  And  He  did  not  mean  here 
that  a  man  was  to  be  merciful  for  the 
sake  of  obtaining  mercy  from  God,  but 
that,  if  he  were  merciful,  he  would,  as 
a  necessary  result,  obtain  mercy;  and 
that  he  would  be  blessed  because  he 
was  merciful,  and  because  he  obtained 
it.  Each  tree  of  goodness  produces  its 
own  fruit,  after  its  own  kind.  What  a 
man  sowed  within  he  reaped  within, 
and  as  certainly  as,  in  the  outward 
world,  wheat  produced  wheat,  and  hem- 
lock hemlock.  A  special  grace  prac- 
tised produced  its  own  special  state  of 
spirit,  and  that  was  its  reward — its 
fruit,  as  I  should  call  it:  but  the  reward 
was  necessarily  and  lawfully  connected 
with  it.  And  mercy  was  the  reward  of 
mercy.  Those  who  gave  mercy  got 
mercy. 

And  now,  to  enforce  this  further:  Do 
the  unmerciful  obtain  mercy  from  Gk>d? 
No;  and  I  strengthen  the  law  that  the 
merciful  obtain  mercy  by  showing  that 
the  unmerciful  cannot  obtain  it.  Cursed 
are  the  unmerciful,  for  they  shall  ob- 
tain unmerci fulness,  is  a  law  just  as 
true  as  the  other. 

And  if  you  call  it  selfish  to  live  in 
mercy,  to  pursue  it  with  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  more  mercy  inwardly,  with 
the  desire  to  be  more  at  one  with  the 
everlasting  mercy  of  Gk>d — if  that,  in 
your  eyes,  can  be  called  a  selfish  effort 
— why,  then.  Heaven  have  mercy  on 
your  intellect ! 

<  •  »  . 

The  Glad  Fabewells. —There  is  yet 
time  for  all  of  us  to  make  many  hearts 
glad.  Among  all  the  farewells  that  are 
sad,  let  us  scatter  a  few  with  glad 
hearts.  Let  us  say  good-by  to  selfish- 
ness, to  unkindnesR,  to  bitter  words,  to 
evil  thoughts,  and  let  us  welcome,  with 
never  a  farewell,  the  dawn  and  day  of 
charity  and  love. — Anon, 
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TBS  SPIRIT  ftL0BIF7I27(}  JESUS. 

Bt  C.  E.  W.  Dobbs,  D.D.,  in  the  Vum 
Street  Baptist  Chubch,  Madison, 
Indiana. 

Ht  shall  glorify  Jff.>-John  xvi:  14. 

Ottb  text  presents,  very  tersely,  the 
mission  of  the  Holy  Spirit:  **  He  shall 
glorify  Me."  So  in  chapter  xv:  26:  "He 
shall  testify  of  Me."  This  is  the  grand 
purpose  of  the  coming  of  the  promised 
One.  Dying  under  the  ban  of  his 
countrymen;  dying  as  a  condemned 
evil-doer;  ''numbered  with  the  trans- 
gressors;** to  unbelieving  Jew  and 
mocking  Gentile  the  name  of  Jesus  was 
the  synonym  of  imposture  and  "fool- 
ishness." But  the  coming  Spirit  of 
truth  would  so  testify  to  His  veracity 
and  worth  that  He  would  be  vindicated 
and  glorified. 

I.  The  Spirit  glorified  JesxiS  by  guiding 
the  disciples  into  the  fullness  cf  the  truth 
concerning  His  divinity.  In  revealing 
truth,  God  has  ever  adapted  His  method 
and  substance  to  the  capacity  and  ne- 
cessity of  His  people.  Even  the  great 
Teacher  taught  as  the  disciples  were 
**  able  to  bear  it."  Ever  has  there  been 
a  **  progress  of  doctrine"  in  the  school 
of  heaven.  The  promised  Spirit  was  to 
*•  guide  into  all  truth."  While  our  Lord 
was  with  them  they  knew  Him  not  in 
the  fullness  of  His  divinity.  They,  in- 
deed, "beheld  His  glory."  They  hailed 
Him  as  the  "Son  of  God,"  wonderfully 
endued  with  power  from  on  high;  yet 
they  never  fully  grasped  the  grand 
truth  of  His  essential  divinity.  He 
must  be  "  glorified  "  before  all  the  beau- 
ty of  the  Lord  could  flash  into  their 
hearts.  The  Spirit  must  come  to  glo- 
rify Him  by  guiding  them  into  the  full- 
ness of  doctrine  concerning  the  Son  of 
God.  They  were  as  those  entering  upon 
an  unknown  territory.  They  know  not 
its  scenes  of  historic  interest,  its  land- 
scapes of  exquisite  beauty.  Some  com- 
petent guide  must  direct.  The  disci- 
ples had  but  crossed  the  border  of  the 
territory  of  divine  truth. 

In  this  guidance  our  Lord  promised: 
*'  He  shall  take  of  mine  and  shall  de- 
clare it  unto  you.    All  things  whatso* 


ever  the  Father  hath  are  mine."  How 
little  did  they  yet  know  of  the  mystery 
of  these  words !  But,  taught  by  the 
Spirit,  they  came  to  know  the  glory  of 
their  Lord,  and  to  worship  Him  in  the 
fullness  of  His  eternal  fellowship  with 
His  Father,  as  "  God  over  all,  blessed 
forever." 

IL  The  Spirit  glorified  our  Lord  in  the 
work  of  the  apostles.  Never  was  so  glo- 
rious a  mission  given  unto  men  as  that 
to  which  the  disciples  were  called. 
How  sublime  the  words  of  the  risen 
Savior:  "Ye  shall  receive  power  when 
the  Holy  Spirit  is  come  upon  yon;  and 
ye  shall  be  my  witnesses,  both  in  Jem- 
salem,  and  in  all  Judea,  and  Samaria, 
and  unto  the  uttermost  part  of  the 
earth."  (Acts  i:  8.)  Witnesses  to  the 
glory  of  Jesus  !  Everywhere  they  were 
to  tell  men  about  Jesus;  everywhere 
they  were  to  proclaim  His  "sufferiugs, 
and  the  glory  that  should  follow."  So 
we  find  them  ever,  under  the  Spirit*8 
guidance,  fulfilling  their  mission,  glori- 
fying their  Lord.  On  the  first  day  of 
Pentecost,  after  they  were  filled  with 
the  Spirit,  the  burden  of  their  testi- 
mony was  the  glory  of  Jesus.  When, 
at  the  gate  Beautiful,  the  lame  man  was 
made  to  leap  in  the  vigor  of  his  divine- 
ly-given strength,  Peter  and  John  took 
the  crown  of  applause  tendered  them 
by  the  admiring  multitude,  and  placed 
it  on  the  head  of  Jesus.  So,  before  the 
council:  "Peter,  filled  with  the  Holy 
Spirit,  said  unto  them,  Ye  rulers  of  the 
people,  *  •  *  be  it  known  unto 
you  all,  that  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ 
of  Nazareth,  whom  ye  crucified,  whom 
God  raised  from  the  dead,  even  in  Him 
doth  this  man  stand  here  before  you 
whole."  (Acts  iv:  8-10.)  Thus,  every- 
where,  the  Spirit  glorified  Jesus  in  th& 
ministry  of  the  apostles. 

III.  JTie  Spirit  glorified  Jesus  by  ever 
guiding' the  penitent  to  Ilim  cw  the  one  only 
Savior,  The  "baptism  in  the  Holy 
Spirit  '* — that  special  and  extraordinary 
inspiration  whereby  the  soul  was  mirac- 
ulously endowed — was  peculiar  to  the 
apostles  and  the  apostolic  age.  We 
may  not  claim  that  now;  but  the  con- 
victing,  regeneratihg,   and  sanctifying 
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nisionof  the  Spirit  is  oonUntioiiB  and 
fiAtenii]i<raB  with  the  Christian  dis- 
pe&Mlioii.  And  in  His  blesMd  agency 
the  Spirit  yet  glorifies  onr  Lord.  In 
ngcaention  He  hamblea  the  seal  by 
eoBTieting  of  sin;  shows  to  the  awak- 
ened oonsoienoe  the  sinner's  carnal  de- 
praritj and  guilt;  reveals  his  wretched- 
ness and  helplessness  as  lost.  When 
these  lessons,  honestly  reoeiTed  in  the 
heart,  haye  awakened  gennine  peni- 
tenee,  the  Spirit  guides  to  the  cross, 
easts  the  soul  at  the  feet  of  Jesus,  and 
Rveak  Him  as  the  sinner's  Friend — 
gllorifies  Him  as  the  Prince  and  Savior 
vho  gireth  remission  of  sins. 

IV.  2%e  9fw\t  glorifies  Jesus  by  ever  pre- 
101%  Elm  as  the  modd  and  inspircUion 
dfik  (krls^an  Hfe.  The  Spirit  sanctifies 
the  belierer,  as  well  as  regenerates  the 
sinner.  In  csurrying  forward  that  pro- 
cess of  sanctifieation.  He  ever  holds  be- 
fore the  eye  of  the  child  of  grace  the 
holy  life  of  onr  Lord.  Paul  assures  us 
(Bom.  Tiii:  29)  that  the  glorious  end 
of  Qod's  predestinating  grace  is  that 
aUvho  loTe  Him  may  be  "conformed 
to  the  image  of  His  Son."  "We  all, 
vith  nnTeiled  face,  beholding  as  in  a 
vurror  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  are  trans- 
formed into  the  same  image  from  glory 
*«  glory  by  the  Spirit."  (2  Cor.  iii:  18.) 
So  Peter  sets  before  us  the  two  parallel 
li&es  along  which  our  sanctifioation 
pwceeds:  "Grow  in  the  grace  and 
knowledge  of  our  Lord  and  Savior  Jesus 
Christ  To  Him  be  the  glory  both  now 
ttdforefer."  (2  Peter  iii:  18.) 

1&  this  last  discourse  our  Lord  said 
to  His  disciples:  "  Herein  is  My  Father 
glorified,  that  ye  bear  much  fruit." 
Even  so  do  we  glorify  our  Master  when 
»« bring  forth  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit— 

"lore, joy,  peace,  long-suffering,  kind- 

&C8S,  goodness,  faithfulness,  meekness, 

^perance."  (Gal.  v:22.) 

•^♦^^ #— 

ButJTns  Hidden  in  Texts.— Texts 
^^e  been  compared  to  those  flints 
^luch,when  struck  open  by  the  ham- 
■**^  reteal  a  Drusic  cavity  full  of  crys- 
*»  of  the  color  of  amethyst—**  purple 
^  snch  a  dawn  as  never  was  on  land 
•"•••"-Owion  Jbrrar 


SABHSST  BPOSTVLATIOV. 

Bt  Bsv.  G.  H.  Spuboeon,  in  the  Metbo- 

POLITAM  TaBXRNACUI,  LoNDOM. 

Or  despisest  thou  the  riclierof  His  goodness 
and  forbearance  and  long-suffering,  not 
knowing  thai  the  goodness  of  God  leadeth 
thee  to  repentance  f — Bom.  ii :  4. 

I  WILL  give  nothing  for  that  preach- 
ing that  is  like  the  sheet-lightning, 
flaming  over  a  broad  expanse,  but  alto- 
gether harmless.  The  apostle  fixes  his 
eye  on  a  single  person  who  had  con- 
demned others  for  transgressions  in 
which  he  himself  indulged;  one  who 
did  not  place  his  candle  on  his  table  to 
light  his  own  room,  but  held  it  out  at 
the  door,  to  inspect  therewith  his  neigh- 
bors who  passed  by.  He  thinks  he 
shall  escape  in  the  future,  an^  so  de- 
spises the  present  goodness  and  long- 
suffering  of  the  Most  High. 

Let  me  speak  to  thee,  unregenerate 
man,  of— 

L  The  ooodness  of  God  which  thou 

HAST  experienced. 

1.  In  temporal  things.  You  have,  per- 
haps, been  prospered  above  your  fel- 
lows. God  has  granted  you  wealth  and 
health.  You  are  happy  in  your  wife 
and  children.  A  thousand  evils  have 
been  kept  from  you. 

2.  In  spiritual  things.  You  are  in  the 
very  focus  of  Christian  light.  The 
Word  of  God  is  on  your  table;  you  hear 
the  earnest  preaching  of  the  Gospel.  A 
tender  conscience  makes  your  road  to 
perdition  peculiarly  hard.  The  Spirit 
has  so  striven  with  you  that  you  were 
at  times  almost  ready  to  drop  into  the 
Savior's  arms. 

3.  He  has  been  forbearing  and  long- 
steering  for  your  sins.  Forbearance  has 
to  do  with  the  magnitude  of  sin;  long- 
sufiering,  with  the  multiplicity  of  it. 
Many  have  been  snatched  from  vice  only 
to  return  to  its  deep  ditch  of  filthiness. 
They  have  trembled  on  the  brink  of 
death,  yet  God  has  permitted  them 
to  recover  strength.  They  slight  His 
love,  yet  He  perseveres  in  it.  How 
many  years  you  have  been  heaping  up 
the  loads  of  transgession  !     Yet  bet© 
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joa  are  still,  on  praying  ground  and 
pleading  terms  with  God. 

Think,  also,  who  and  what  God  is, 
who  displays  this  long-suffering.  Think 
of  His  goodness :  why  should  you  pro- 
voke Him  ?  Think  of  His  omniscience : 
>every  transgression  is  committed  in  His 
very  presence.  Think  of  how  poioerfid 
He  is  :  your  wicked  heart  would  cease 
to  beat  if  He  should  withdraw  His 
power.  Think  of  His  purity:  sin  is 
much  more  intolerable  to  Him  than 
io  us. 

II.  The  sin  or  which  thou  abt  sus- 
pected. 

Some  despise  God's  goodness,  for- 
bearance, and  long-suffering,  because — 

1.  They  never  even  gave  a  thought  to  it, 
Ood  has  given  you  life,  and  indulged 
you  with  kindness;  yet  it  has  never 
occurred  to  you  that  this  patience  is 
worthy  of  the  smallest  thanks.  You 
have  been  of  no  service  to  your  Maker, 
nor  even  thought  of  being  of  service  to 
Him.  Others  have,  perhaps,  thought 
of  it,  but  never  meditated  thereon, 

2.  Hecause  they  imagine  Ood  does  not 
take  any  great  account  of  what  they  do.  So 
long  as  they  avoid  gross  and  open  sin, 
they  think  it  of  light  consequence  not 
to  love  Gk)d. 

3.  They  think  the  threatenings  of  Ood  will 
nevei'  be  fulfUled.  They  think,  because 
the  blow  is  long  delayed,  it  never  will 
•come. 

III.  The  knowledge  op  which  thou 

ABE  forgetful. 

The  goodness  of  Gk)d  leadeth  thee  to 
repentance — 

1.  By  giving  opportunity  to  repent.  All 
these  years  have  been  given  you,  that 
you  might  turn  to  God:  yet  you  are 
spared  only  to  multiply  your  trans- 
gressions. 

2.  By  suggestions  to  repent.  Life  and 
death,  heaven  and  hell,  call  upon  you 
so  to  do.  Every  page  of  the  Bible,  every 
sermon,  calls  you  to  repent.  Nature  is 
full  of  voices  warning  you. 

3.  By  leading  to  repentance.  His  mer- 
cies lead  you.  If  they  fail,  He  turns 
you  by  admonition.  He  leads  you; 
hence  He  will  help  you,  and  will  accept 
your  repentance. 


THS  XSDXATOBSEIP  OF  CH&XST. 

By  Rev.  A.  Hublster,  Ph.D.,  Evakoel- 

ICAL  Church,  Joliet,  III. 

For  there  is  one  Ood,  and  one  Mediator  be- 
tv)een  Ood  and  jnen,  the '  man  Christ 
Jesus;  who  gave  Himself  a  ransom  for 
o/i.— ITim.  ii:5,  6. 

I.  The  mediaiorship  of  Christ  is  condt- 
tioned  upon  the  unVy  of  Ood. 

1,  "There  is  one  God."  The  great 
error  of  the  pagan  world  is  its  polythe- 
ism. If  there  be  a  God  at  all,  He  con 
be  but  one.  A  plurality  of  gods  would 
imply  a  diversity,  an  antagonism  of 
governorship;  there  would  be  hostility, 
war,  among  them.  But,  '*a  house  di- 
vided against  itself  cannot  stand."  There 
could  not  possibly  be  any  unity  of  ac- 
tion regarding  the  whole  human  race. 

2.  It  is  certainly  marvelous,  in  view 
of  this  fact,  that  men  are  so  prone  to 
make  unto  themselves  many  gods. 
Heathen  nations  number  their  deities 
by  the  hundred  and  thousand.  The 
besetting  sin,  even  of  Ismel,  was  idol- 
worship— a  **  Roing  after  strange  gods." 
And  how  many  there  are  to-day  who  set 
their  affections  upon  a  thousand  other 
things,  thus  making  idols  of  them,  but 
not  on  God,  to  whom  alone  they  owe 
supreme  obedience  and  love  ! 

n.  It  is  conditioned  upon  the  unity  of  the 
human  race, 

1.  If  there  were  many  gods  there 
would  be  many  races.  The  nations  of 
antiquity  had  each  their  national  gods, 
in  contradistinction  to  those  of  others. 
(See  2  Kings,  18).  Each  nation  would 
have  to  obtain  special  terms  of  agree- 
ment with  its  peculiar  deities.  There 
could  be  no  atonement  of  universal 
significance. 

2.  Therefore,  the  great  stress  to  be 
laid  upon  the  generic  unity  of  mankind 
from  a  Biblical  standpoint.  (See,  e,  g,, 
Rom.  v:  12;  Acts  zvii:  24.)  There  is 
one  God,  and  all  men  are  His  offspring. 
Gonsequently,.  as  sin  and  death  entered 
by  one  man,  so  the  free  gift  of  grace 
and  life  from  God  can  extend  to  all  by 
Jesus  Christ. 

However  depraved  pagan  nations  may 
be,  even  the  most  degraded  Bushmen 
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of  AMea  are  members  with  ns  of  the 
same  homan  family.  As  regards  the 
light  thrown  npon  this  question  at 
Iftist,  we  welcome  the  theory  of  evola- 
tioD.  All  are  circnmsorihed  by  the  love 
of  Ood,  and  included  in  the  plan  of  re- 
demptioQ.  .What  an  incentive  to  mis- 
sionary endeavor.  Christian  activity  to 
iMcoe  the  perishing ! 


TBS  LORD'S  STJPFSB :  A  SUCHAfilST. 

Bt  the  Ret.  David  Gbboo,  nr  Thibd  Re- 

FoiMED  Pbbbbttehian  Chttbch  (Scotch 

COTKCjLlCTBB),  NeW  YoRK. 

Jftw*  ioiik,  breatJ,  and  blessed,  and  brake  U. 
•  •  ^  And  lie  took  the  cup,  and  lohen 
H(  had  given  thanks.  He  gave  it  to  them, 
->Iark  xiv:  22.  23. 

The  blessing  of  the  bread  and  the 
ginng  of  thanks  over  the  cap,  in  the 
Lord^s  Snpper,  are  similar  acts.  This 
is  evident  from  the  words  of  Paul.  In 
1  Corinthians  z:  16,  he  calls  the  cnp  over 
Thich  thanksgiving  is  offered,  *'  the  cnp 
of  blessing":  "The  cnp  of  blessing 
vhich  we  hless,  is  it  not  the  common- 
ion  of  the  blood  of  Christ?'*  If  this  be 
tne,  then  Jesns  offered  two  thanksgiv- 
ings at  the  institution  of  the  Lord's 
Sapper — one  over  the  bread  and  one 
oTtrr  the  cup.  In  using  the  Passover 
vine,  which  stood  as  the  index  of  the 
productiveness  of  the  land,  the  He- 
Lrevs  were  vehement  and  prolonged 
in  their  expressions  of  gratitude  and 
iLinksgiving  to  God.  Jesus,  in  build- 
ing up  the  Lord's  Supper  out  of  the 
Passover,  carried  the  thanksgiving  of 
the  old  ordinance  into  the  new.  Be- 
ause  of  His  emphatic  twofold  thanks- 
giving, the  Lord's  Supper  was  known 
to  the  early  Church  by  the  name  of  the 
Eucharist— i.  «.,  "the  Thanksgiving." 
The  term  Eucharist,  which  means 
"thanksgiving,"  is  the  Greek  word  An- 
^cixbd.  As  the  Lord's  Supper  was  a 
vast  advance  npon  the  Passover,  the 
thankngiving  of  Christ  was  a  great  re- 
move beyond  the  thanksgiving  of  the 
Hebrews.  He  saw  higher  things;  He 
■'T  ennder  purposes  of  God.  They 
Mv  Canaan.  He  saw  heaven.  They  saw 
tU  past.  He  saw  the  future.    Let  us 


notiorget  that  Christ  gives  character  to 
the  ordinances  which  He  institutes, 
and  through  which  He  communicates 
to  His  people  His  thoughts,  His  grace, 
His  hopes,  His  feelings.  His  spirit — 
Himself  Was  the  Lord's  Supper  a 
thanksgiving  to  Him?  Then  it  must 
be  «  thanksgiving  to  His  people  who 
sit  down  with  Him  in  this  ordinance 
and  receive  of  His  fullness. 

We  want  to  look  at  the  Lord's  Supper 
as  an  ordinance  of  thanksgiving,  that 
we  may  have  greater  desire  and  pleas- 
ure and  profit  in  its  celebration.  God 
unfolds  to  us  the  different  attributes  of 
this  beautiful  ordinance,  that  we  mav 
be  attracted  to  it.  He  means  every  at- 
tribute to  be  a  persuasive  argument  en- 
forcing obedience  to  the  command : 
*'This  do  in  remembrance  of  Me." 

L  It  must  be  a  thanksofving  obdi- 
mange  in  obdeb  to  bepresent  aright 
the  feast  which  it  supebsedes. 

It  supersedes  the  Passover.  Why? 
Not  because  it  is  in  contrast  with  the 
Passover:  not  for  the  reason  that  one 
man  is  made  to  supersede  another  in 
office,  because  his  predecessor  was 
wrong  and  an  opposite  policy  must  be 
followed.  The  Lord's  Supper  super- 
sedes the  Passover  because  it  is  in  the 
same  line  and  is  an  advance  in  the  same 
direction.  It  comes  in  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  growth,  just  as  the  fruit  fol- 
lows the  blossom.  It  is  not  without 
design  that  the  Passover  cup  and  bread 
are  made  the  cup  and  bread  of  the 
Lord's  Supper.  There  is  a  unity  in  the 
two  ordinances.  They  are  both  social 
in  character,  and  emblematical,  in  a 
large  measure,  of  the  same  doctrines. 
They  are  both  commemorative.  The 
advance  in  the  execution  of  God's  great 
purposes,  and  the  entrance  of  man  upon 
the  grander  realities  of  an  accomplished 
redemption,  require  an  enlargement  of 
the  ordinance,  and  demand  that  the 
typo-symbolical  Passover  give  place  to 
the  purely  symbolical  Lord's  Supper. 
It  is  evident  that  the  spirit  of  the  old 
ordinance  must  be  carried  into  the 
new,  developed  and  intensified. 

What  was  the  reigning  spirit  of  the 
Passover?    Joy  and  thanksgiving.    We 
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are  accnstomed  to  look  npon  the  old 
Jewish  religion  as  a  yoke,  and  we  have 
Script  are  for  this.  But  let  ns  not  lose 
sight  of  this  fact:  It  was  a  yoke  that 
drew  after  it  a  great  load  of  blessings 
and  of  prospects.  It  was  a  religion  ot 
feasts,  and  carried  with  it  only  one  di- 
vinely-appointed fast-day — the  dAy  ol 
atonement.  The  sacred  times  were  joy 
times;  and  these  returned  and  left, 
came  and  went,  until  the  Year  of  Jubi- 
lee was  reached.  Then  there  was  a 
fresh  start  to  the  jubilees  beyond.  The 
services  demanded  by  this  religion 
were  many;  but  the  spirit  which  God 
meant  to  reign  in  all  was  the  spirit  of 
the  feast-day.  Look  at  the  Sabbath  of 
the  Jews,  which  is  so  discounted  by 
modern  public  opinion:  it  is  regarded 
as  severe,  and  grinding,  and  enslaving. 
If  one  judged  the  Jewish  Sabbath  by 
popular  estimation,  he  must  conclude 
that  God  meant  to  afflict  the  Hebrews 
when  He  put  them  under  the  Sabbath 
ordinance.  Bad  as  the  Sabbath  was  for 
the  Jew,  we  must  conclude  that  it  was 
awful  for  the  stranger  within  the  gates, 
who  was  compelled  to  honor  the  Sab- 
bath law.  But  what  saitb  the  Word  ? 
It  gives  the  true  reason  of  the  Sabbath: 
**  Six  days  shalt  thou  work,  and  on  the 
seventh  thou  shalt  rest,  that  thine  ox 
and  thine  ass  may  rest,  and  ih^  stranger 
may  he  refreshed"  In  God's  sight,  the 
Sabbath  meant  refreshment;  and  hence 
He  told  Hispeopletocallit  '*  a  delight." 
The  Passover  was  not  an  exception 
among  the  religious  appointments  of 
the  Jews.  It  was  full  of  thanksgiving 
memories.  It  recalled  the  safety  of  the 
Hebrews  from  the  death-angel,  who 
turned  Egypt  into  a  house  of  mourn- 
ing; it  spoke  of  the  omnipotent  arm 
made  bare;  it  lifted  to  view  the  origin 
of  the  nation  and  the  source  of  national 
blessings;  and  it  spoke  of  the  Abra- 
hamic  covenant.  For  fifteen  centuries 
it  made  the  Israelites  feel  that  God's 
goodness  to  their  fathers  was  God's 
goodness  to  them.  To  them  it  made 
the  difference  between  slavery  and  free- 
dom, ignorance  and  knowledge,  Egypt 
and  Canaan.  When  I  read  the  history 
of  the  Passover  I  do  not  wonder  that  it 


was  the  one  occasion  of  the  sacred  year 
in  which  the  people  of  Grod  sung  the 
grand  Hallel  of  the  Scripture  psalter. 
It  was  a  praise  season,  and  it  was  fitting 
that  the  praise  psalms  should  be  used. 
II.  Ths    Lord's   Suppeb  must  bb  a 

THANKBOIVINO  ORDINANCE    BB0AU8B  OF  ITS 
GROUPING  OF  GREAT  FACTS. 

Men  often  take  the  facts  which  it 
exalts,  and  look  at  them,  and  place  them 
out  of  the  relations  in  whioh  the  Lord's 
Supper  has  placed  them.  The  result 
is,  the  whole  nature  of  the  institution 
is  changed,  and  this  changed  their  feel- 
ings and  moods  and  expectations.  They 
substitute  for  joy  and  thanksgiving  the 
spirit  of  fear,  superstition,  legalism. 
They  claim  to  be  Scriptural,  because 
the  facts  with  which  they  deal  are  the 
very  facts  exalted  by  the  Lord's  Supper. 
We  grant  that  the  facts  with  which  they 
deal  are  the  very  facts  exalted  by  this 
ordinance;  but  we  make  this  emphatic: 
they  have  been  wrung  from  their  proper 
relations  as  grouped  and  arranged  by 
the  Lord's  Supper.  A  fact  taken  out  of 
its  Scripture  grouping  and  wrongly 
placed,  is  like  the  safety  beacon  taken 
from  the  harbor  pier  and  run  up  over 
the  rock  that  wrecks  the  ship.  Truth, 
out  of  God's  appointed  place,  is  decep- 
tive. The  human  face,  as  God  has  made 
it,  possesses  a  wonderful  charm.  It  is 
a  thing  of  beauty,  and  a  joy.  It  courts 
study  and  scrutiny.  No  one  tires  of 
looking  into  a  beautiful  face.  The  rea- 
son for  this  is,  God  has  given  to  every 
feature  and  organ  its  proper  place,  and 
the  setting  of  all  is  mutually  helpful. 
Separate  the  face  into  parts,  and  look 
at  it  in  a  dissected  state.  Take  the  hu- 
man eye,  severed  from  the  countenance, 
and  look  at  it.  Dissection  is  its  dis- 
thronement.  Its  fascinating  power  has 
gone:  it  is  a  dull,  dead,  repulsive  thing. 
To  appreciate  the  human  eye  you  must 
see  it  reigning  in  the  midst  of  the  beau- 
ty of  the  human  face.  Like  the  features 
of  the  human  face,  the  facts  exalted  by 
the  Lord's  Supper  must  be  viewed  in 
their  divinely-appointed   associations. 

Let  us  remember  that  the  Lord's 
Supper  is  an  ordinance  jB;iven  to  the 
friends  of  Jesus  Christ  who  have  en- 
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tind  npoD  the  savckI  life,  and  that  it  is 

iitended  to   help     them   realize    their 

pdnlegetw      The    Ix>rd*8  Sapper  takes 

tk  B06t  terrible   facts  of  history  and 

optrieDoe,  and.    i^rpapa  them  with  the 

gnadest  of  realities  in  suoh  a  way  that 

Mr  loaU  break  forth  into  hallelnjaha. 

.  There  are  no  more  terrible  facts  than 

tb«ie~the  existence    of  sin;  its  hold 

ipon the  human  heart;  man*s  deadness 

liynitarein  trespasses  and  in  sins;  the 

twfnl  wrath  of  God  against  sin.    These 

£kU,  looked    at    alone,    standing   by 

tbmseWes,  fill  with  fear  and  gloom  and 

detptir.  They  Keparate  ns  from  God  as 

&r  18  hell  is  separated   from  heaven. 

Sow  all  these  facts  are  exalted  by  the 

Lsfd's  Sapper,  bat  they  are  not  exalted 

ikae.    This  is  what  a  g^eat  many  peo- 

pla  overlook.     These  facts  are  linked 

to  the  grandest  and  most  glorious  reali- 

tief  in  the  spiritual  realm.    The  ter- 

nble  &ct  of  the   existence  of  sin   is 

Uiked  with  the  fact   of  a  Savior  and 

%  completed    redemption.     Have   we 

Bot  in  this  ordinance  bread  and  wine? 

lad  are  not  these  bloodless  emblems? 

'Ihe  bloody  emblems  of  the  former  eoon- 

oaj  spake  of  a  sacrificial  death  to  be 

aeeomplished;  bat  these  bloodless  em- 

bloas  of  the  present  dispensation  speiik 

to  OS  of  that  death  as  accomplished. 

They  repeat  the  victorious  shout  of  the 

dying  Christ,  **  It  is  finished.**  The  ter- 

nble  iactof  oar  sentence  of  death  under 

tk€  law  is  linked  with  Ghrist-s  substitu- 

tioQ  and  His  suifering  in  onr  low  place 

--**^k\siBtn^\i€t^^f\mJk«:nfory(my  The 

terrible  fact  of  oar  deadness  by  nature 

i(  linked  with  the  fact  that  we  *'take 

and  eat,"  and  thus  allow  Christ  to  enter 

iato  OS  and   live  in  as.    This  is  the 

gitraping  of  facta  as  we  have  Ihem  in 

the  Lord's  Sapper.  The  terrible  things 

tre  linked  to  glorious  things,  and  the 

Sioriotts  things   are   first.     It  is    first 

IfssQA,  then   the    sinner.     This  is  the 

Older  in  which  we  are  to  read  the  facts: 

ThfSarifjr,  who  has  delivered  us  from 

ov  sins;  the  Savior^  who  has  suffered 

^  u;  ^  Savior,  who   has  completed 

^Ter  our  redemption;  the  Savior  sus- 

^siaiag  us  in  the  saved  life  and  living 

^  u.    It  is  jonr  privilege  to  lift  the 


voice  of  thanksgiving  and  shout,  "There 
is  therefore  now  no  condemnation  to 
them  who  are  in  Christ  Jesus.'* 

Turn  to  the  grouping  of  other  facts 
in  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  learn  the 
same  lesson,  viz.:  that  the  facts,  as 
presented  by  the  Lord's  Supper,  make 
it  a  thanksgiving  ordinance.  It  pre- 
sents the  fact  of  Christ  crucified,  but  it 
does  not  leave  this  sad  fact  to  stand 
alone:  it  joins  it  with  the  fact  of  Christ 
risen.  We  not  only  see  the  cross,  but 
we  see  the  empty  tomb,  and  the  empty 
tomb  means  that  the  crucifixion  has 
accomplished  its  purpose.  The  Lord's 
Supper  brings  before  as  the  personal 
absence  of  Jesas  from  the  world.  It 
recalls  the  separation  at  Olivet.  As  we 
walk  with  Jesus  and  His  disciples,  we 
see  in  the  distance  a  brightness  like  a 
burning  star.  It  draws  nearer,  and  the 
splendor  enlarges  until  it  fills  the 
whole  dome  with  a  glory  beyond  the 
noon-day  sun.  What  is  this  wonder? 
It  is  the  majesty  of  the  holy  angels 
whom  the  Father  has  sent  to  take 
Christ  to  His  reward.  Encircling 
Jesus,  they  bear  Him  up  through  the 
clear  atmosphere  and  away  from  His 
disciples.  This  personal  absence  of 
Jesus,  whom  we  keep  in  remembrance 
by  the  Lord's  Supper,  is  exalted  before 
us  by  this  ordinance;  but  it  is  exulted 
in  connection  with  His  personal  coming 
again.  "Ye  do  show  the  Lord's  death 
till  He  come."  There  is  no  weightier 
fact  than  His  coming  again.  It  carries 
in  it  the  prepared  mansions,  the  fulfill- 
ment of  prophecy,  the  kingdom  of 
glory,  the  meeting  of  departed  friends, 
and  the  glorious  reign  as  kings  and 
priests  unto  God.  The  grouping  of 
these  facts  can  mean  nothing  else  but 
joy  and  thanksgiving  to  those  who  are 
in  Christ  Jesus. 

lU.    The  Lobd's  Suppza  mrsT  be  a 

THANKSGIVING   ORDINANCE  BECAUSE  OF  ITS 
BELATION  TO  THE  COVENANT  OF  GRACE. 

It  is  a  seal  of  the  covenant  of  grace. 
Christ's  words  are,  "This  cup  is  the 
new  testament  [or  covenant]  in  My 
blood."  These  words  are  a  parallel 
with  those  He  utters  when  He  puts  the 
bread  into  onr  hands,    "This  is  My 
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body  broicen  tor  you;'*  i.  «.,  this  bread  ig 
a  symbol  speaking  to  yon  and  assuring 
you  that  My  body  was  broken  for  you. 
This  cup  is  the  seal,  the  evidence,  the 
assurance  of  the  covenant  ratified  and 
made  effectual  by  My  blood. 

What  are  we  to  understand  by  the 
New  (Covenant?  Christ  represents  His 
people  and  undertakes  for  them.  He 
does  this  because,  having  violated  the 
covenant  of  works,  they  are  covenant- 
breakers  and  debtors  to  Ood,  and  can 
no  longer  enter  into  covenant  upon 
their  own  responsibility.  Christ,  in 
putting  the  cup  into  our  hands,  tells  us 
that  He  is  our  covenant,  and  that  true 
covenanting  at  His  table  is  the  taking 
of  Him  and  the  hiding  of  our  life  with 
Christ  in  God.  Hence  the  only  acts 
which  He  prescribes  in  the  Lord's 
Supper  for  us,  in  our  relations  to 
Him,  are  these:  "Take  and  eat;" 
'*Take  and  drink."  These  actions  in- 
dicate that  at  the  Lord's  table  we  are  to 
be  receptive.  The  covenant-making 
and  the  covenant- fulfilling,  these  Jesus 
does  Himself.  He  asks  us  only  to  ac- 
cept of  Him  and  His  work.  This  view 
brings  before  us  and  keeps  before  us 
the  teaching  of  the  Gospel—that  God 
can  do  nothing  but  give,  and  we  can  do 
nothing  but  take;  that  salvation  is  al- 
together of  grace.  This  view  strikes  a 
killing  blow  at  that  spirit  of  legalism 
and  self-sufficiency  which  would  make 
this  feast  of  grace  a  place  of  bargaining 
with  God  and  a  medium  of  offering 
Him  good  works  at  a  premium. 

Let  us  awaken  to  the  truth  that  the 
Lord's  Supper  is  a  seal  of  the  covenant 
of  grace.  The  use  of  a  seal  is  to  con- 
firm, to  attest  the  truth  and  value  and 
reliability  of  that  to  which  it  is  affixed. 
That  cancelled  mortgage  which  the 
Father  keeps  and  shows  to  His  children 
is  a  seal,  a  witness  of  His  past  sacrifice 
and  labor  by  which  He  purchased  the 
home  for  His  loved  ones.  It  assures 
them  of  His  forethought  for  them.  It 
is  an  assurance  that  all  the  debt  is 
paid.  Like  it,  the  Lord's  Supper 
speaks  to  us  of  the  sacrifice  of  Jesus 
Christ,  by  which  He  paid  the  price 
of  our  redemption.    With  the  Euchar- 


istic  character  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
before  us, 

1.  Ld  xis  ctltbrcUe  it  in  the  eiterciae  of 
faiih.  It  is  **  by  faith  that  we  are  made 
partakers  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ."  Faith  corresponds  to  the 
bodily  acts  of  eating  and  drinking. 
Through  eating  and  drinking,  food,* 
which  is  foreign  to  us,  becomes  part  of 
us.  It  beams  in  the  eye,  quivers  in  the 
lip,  throbs  in  the  heart,  enters  into  the 
mysterious  chambers  of  the  brain,  and 
becomes  thought  and  life.  Through 
our  faith,  Christ,  with  His  thoughts 
and  purposes  and  spirit,  passes  into 
our  souls  and  lives  by  and  in  us.  Our 
cause  for  thanksgiving  is,  Christ  in  us 
the  hope  of  glory. 

'  2.  Let  U8  cdebraie  it  in  the  exercise  qf 
ioy.  The  apostle  teaches  us  that  there 
is  "joy  and  peace  in  believing."  We 
have  joy  when  we  dwell  under  the  arch 
of  the  rainbow,  and  feel  our  safety  as  we 
look  out  upon  the  retreating  storm  and 
hear  the  mutterings  of  the  distant 
thunders.  We  recognize  the  bow  as 
the  token  of  God's  protecting  covenant, 
and  without  fear  and  hesitancy  we  go 
out  to  enjoy  it.  Like  freedom  from 
fear  should  characterize  our  dealings 
with  the  Lord's  Supper.  It  is  the  bow 
of  the  New  Covenant. 

CuiiTTVATIKO    THB     CONFOBMITISS. — I 

grant  the  possibility  of  an  over-austere 
practice,  that  may  fitly  be  softened; 
but  this  study  of  conformity  is  a  won- 
derfully delicate  matter,  which  none 
but  a  man  of  inflexible  tenacity  should 
ever  dare  to  indulge;  nor  even  he,  save 
as  he  is  high  enough  lifted  by  his  faith 
in  God  to  suffer  no  bent  downward,  but 
in  social  recognitions,  or  Christian  pity 
and  tears.  Cultivating  the  conformities 
is  only  a  plausible  way  of  being  mired 
in  them.  Buying  off  the  world  by  tak- 
ing its  manners,  shows,  fashions  and 

pleasures,  turns  out,  almost  certainly, 
to  be  a  selling  off  to  the  world  and  join- 
ing it.  A  conversation  above  is  the 
same  thing  as  living  above;  and  who- 
ever undertakes  to  grade  and  gauge  a 
smoothly  -  fascinating,  ground  -  surface 
road,  will,  of  course,  be  moving  on  the 
ground,  and  not  ascending  into  &iik 

at  all. — BXTSHNELL. 
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FEA7£B-)CSSTXNa  SEBVXOE. 
By   Rev.    Lewis    O.   Thompson. 


OdOBER    10. — EjJkCULAXOBT     PBATEB. 

This  kind  is  a  short  petition,  hurled 
likeadftxtatits  mark. 
L  Vhen?    In  critical  junctures. 

1.  Before  choice.     (Nehemiah  before 
the  King.) 

2.  Before  sadden  action. 

3.  In  danger.    (The  sinking  Peter.) 
ILWhy? 

1.  Becaiue  critical  junctures  admit 
of  no  other  kind. 

1  Because  it  leads  to  wisdom.  (Prov. 
iii:6.) 

3.  Because  it  tranquilizes  the  mind. 

i  Because  it  would  prevent  sudden 
KtioD.  Brjant  inflicted  personal  chas- 
tisement npon  an  adversary,  who  had 
^ren  him  Uie  lie  direct,  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment,  as  they  passed  each  other 
on  the  street,  and  regretted  it  ever 
»ft«r.  (Godwin's  Life  of  Bryant,  Vol. 
I.>pi«e258.    D.Appleton&Go.) 

IILHow? 

IBo  we  pray  at  all  ? 
i  Do  we    cultivate    the    spirit    of 
payer?  (1.  Thess.  v:17.) 
^  Do  occasions  arise  for  ejaculatory 
payer?  I  had  a  classmate,  now  de- 
Parted,  who  was    always  getting  into 
^ble  from  a  hot  temper.     While  in 
*^  ministry  he  had  frequent  removals, 
^  I  think  from  this  very  cause— yet 
'^  »  brilliant  and  generous  fellow. 
^  Vonld  it  help  us  when  buying  or 
^'^lig.vhen  making  calls  and  tempted 
*««ottiporteU'* white  lies'? 


^^«om  17.— Hezeeiah.     (2  Chron. 

^i:30.) 

THeeccount  of  his  life  is  found  in  2 
^XTi:  20.  and  xviii-xx;  2  Chron. 
^-^ ;  Is.  xxxvi-xxxix. 

*-^Tate  character. 

I A  man  of  faith.    His  conversion 

*^  to  Micah.     ( Jer.  xxvi :  18,  19 ;  Mic. 

^il4.) 

^-Arrfonner. 

^  A  man  of  prayer.    (2  Kings  xix: 
*^'*Chioii.xixii:20,  24.) 


4.  A  whole-hearted  man.  (2  Chron. 
xxxi:  21.) 

IL  Public  policy. 

1.  To  rule  with  justice.  (2  Chron. 
xxxi:  20.) 

2.  To  unify  his  people. 

3.  To  secure  the  autonomy  of  his 
Kingdom.    (2  Chron.  xxxii:  22,  23.) 

in.  Progress  of  his  people. 

1.  The  Levites  co-operate  with  him 
in  the  national  reformation. 

2.  The  people  acquiesce  in  the  over- 
throw of  idolatry  and  accept  the  re- 
storeil  religion.  (2  ^hron.  xxix:  35,  36; 
i6.  xxx:26;  \h,  xxxi:  1.) 

rV.  Prominent  events  during  his 
reign. 

1.  The  revolt  against  Shalmaneser, 
the  Assyrian  King.  (2  Kings,  xvi:  7; 
i6,  xviii:  7-12.) 

2.  The  payment  of  tribute  to  Sen* 
naoherib.     c2  Kings  xviii:  14-16.) 

3.  Sennacherib's  invasion  of  Judah. 
(2  Kings  xviii:  17.) 

4.  The  destruction  of  Sennacherib. 

5.  The  Babylonian  embassy  to  con- 
gratulate Hezekiah  on  his  restoration 
to  health,  and  to  inquire  into  the  astro- 
nomical wonder. 

V.  Practical  remarks. 

1.  What  was  his  sin?  (2  Chron.  xxxii: 
25'.) 

2.  A  great  blessing  to  live  with  men 
of  insight  and  wisdom,  of  truth  and 
courage— earth  has  no  greater  blessing. 


*  HXZEKIAH  DX8BBTXD: 

I.  The  person  here  spoken  of.  1.  His  personal 
character.   3.  His  i)eculiar  necessities. 

II.  The  dispensation  here  described.  1.  The 
suspension  of  grace.  3.  The  withdrawment  of 
comfort 

in.  The  purpose  of  that  dispensation.  ] .  To 
discover  sin,  with  a  view  to  its  cure.  3.  To  con- 
duct to  greater  happiness  and  honor. 

IV.  The  issue  of  the  trial— he  sinned.  1. 
Wherein  was  the  sin  ?  He  neglected  an  oppor- 
tunity of  proclaiming  the  true  Ood.  and  in- 
dulged in  a  vain  self-seeking.  2.  How  small  in 
comparison  with  the  sins  of  others— of  our- 
selves. 3.  How  soon  repented  of.  4.  How 
severely  visited.— J.  C.  Orat. 
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(Hezekiah,    Isaiah,   Micah,   etc.,   were 
contemporaries. ) 

3.  Unless  men  have  a  certain  degree 
of  sonl,  as  Ben  Jonpon  says,  salt  will 
not  save  their  bodies— neither  of  men 
nor  of  nations. 


October  24.  —  God  oub  beftob. 
(Deut.  xxxiii:  27.) 

The  last  recorded  words  of  Moses 
congratulate  the  people  of  God  upon 
their  supreme  happiness  (Jeshnrun)  in 
having  Jehovah  for  their  God  and  hope. 

L  We  need  a  refuge  from  the  greater 
ills  of  this  life — a  reftige  that  shall  never 
fail. 

1.  In  thought,  from  doubt. 

2.  In  work,  from  infirmity. 

3.  In  trial,  from  falling. 

4.  In  distress,  from  despair. 

5.  In  sickness,  from  helplessness. 
G.  In  old  age,  from  desertion. 

7.  In  death,  from  hopelessness. 
II.  We  need  a  home  in  the  world  to 
come*~a  home  that  shall  be  eternal. 

1.  It  is  a  new  country. 

2.  We  have  never  been  there  before. 

3.  We  shall  need  a  welcome  there. 
*•  Will  some  one  be  waiting  and  watch- 
ing for  me  ?*' 

in.  Are  we  prepared  for  this  home  ? 

1.  Promise:  "The  eternal  Gk>d  is 
thy  refuge."    To  whom  is  this  given ? 

2.  Command  :  '*  Let  us  labor,  there- 
fore, to  enter  into  that  rest."  (Heb.  iv: 
1-11.) 

3.  Fulfillment :     '*!  will  come  again 


♦  God  Oob  Home— That  word  "  refuge  "  may 
be  translated  "manaion"  or  "abiding-place." 
which  gives  the  thought  that  God  is  our  abode, 
our  home.  There  is  a  great  sweetness  in  this 
metaphor,  for  very  dear  to  our  hearts  is  our 
home. 

I.  It  is  at  homo  that  we  feel  safe ;  we  shut  oi\t 
the  world  and  dwell  in  quiet  security.  So  with 
God,  "  we  fear  no  evil." 

II.  At  home  we  take  our  rest.     So  our  hearts 

find  rest  in  Ood. 

« 

in  At  home,  also,  we  let  our  hearts  loose ; 
we  are  not  afhdd  of  being  misunderstood.  So 
may  we  freely  commune  with  Gk>d. 

IV.  Home  is  the  placQ,of  our  truest  and  purest 
happiness.  It  is  in  God  that  our  hearts  find 
their  deepest  delight 

V.  It  is  for  home  that  we  work  and  labor.  So 
must  we  work  for  God.— Rbv.  C.  H.  Spuboeon. 


and  receive  you  unto  myself.**    (John 
xiv:l-3.) 

OCTOBBB  31. — VlBIOCB  EXHOBTATIOKS. 

(Phil,  iv:  4  9.) 

The  epistle  verges  to  its  close  with 
several  particular  admonitions. 

L  Rejoice  in  the  Lord  alway.  This 
is  the  key-note  of  the  epistle.  8ome 
rejoice  only  when  they  make  money, 
have  their  own  way,  etc. 

1.  The  nature  of  this  joy. 

2.  How  obtainable. 

II.  Be  moderate  before  all  men.  Have 
sweetness  and  reasonableness. 

1.  Be  meek  under  injuries. 

2.  Use  all  things  as  not  abusing  them. 

3.  Be  master  of  yourself. 

III.  Let  prayer  with  thanksgiving  be 
the  antidote  to  corroding  care,  and  so 
the  peace  of  God  shall  be  yours.  **Thi8 
is  care's  cure.** 

1.  *•  Ask  for  everything.** 

2.  *'Be  careful  for  anything.*' 

3.  "Care for  nothing. '* 

IV.  Cherish  whatsoever  things  are 
good,  true,  and  beautiful;  for  these 
things  belong  to  the  Gospel,  and  have 
in  them  the  peace  of  God.  Dr.  J.  £d- 
mond  outlines  this  into  "A  bracelet 
and  rings  of  gold  :'* 

1.  The  gold  ring  of  sweet  temper, 
gentleness,  and  sweetness. 

2.  The  gold  ring  of  readiness  to  obey. 

3.  The  ring  of  unselfishness. 

4.  The  ring  of  tender-heartedness. 

5.  The  last  ring  of  industry. 

6.  Lastly,  the  jewelled  bracelet  of 
grace. 

If  you  have  this  bracelet,  it  will  pro- 
duce all  the  rings  by  itself. 


NOVEHBEB      7. — ViCTOBY     IS     CEBTAIN. 

(Is.  lii:  10.) 

The  Church  in  the  prosecution  of 
mission  work  is  engaged  in  no  chimer- 
ical scheme. 

I.  The  kind  of  victory. 

1.  Moral.  This  includes  the  spread 
of  the  cardinal  virtues. 

2.  Spiritual.  This  includes  the  pre- 
dominance of  faith,  hope,  and  love  as 
essential  to  salvation. 

n.  The  means  of  accomplishment 


Commmiary  on  the  Epistle  of  Janus. 
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1.  The  proclamation  of  the  truth. 

i  The  &Tor  of  Almighty  God,  whose 
power  it  pledged  to  support  His  truth 
And  holiness. 

m.  When  shall  this  be  secured? 

1.  In  the  f^nllneflB  of  the  times. 

i  When  Qod's  people  are  wholly  in 
eimest  snd  fully  giren  to  this  work. 

IT.  Reflections. 

1.  To  be  the  bearer  of  glad  tidings  is 
tbesatiful  commission.* 

2.  We  labor  with  greater  confidence 
when  we  know  that  the  issue  will  be 
glorions  and  eternaL 

3.  In  the  conflict  with  heathenism, 
tnd  all  forms  of  error,  defeat  is  only 
temporary. 


►•I  I  I  -I' 
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Bt  William  OaicisToir,  D.D.,  LL.D. 


All  Good  Gopts  fbom  God. 
Jh  1^  €ir^  vMi  6e{ovei  brethren.  JSbery 
fjiod  qifi  and  every  perfect  gift  is  from 
nbove,  and  comelh  down  from  ih$  Mher 
cfUghts,  vDtlh  loftom  is  no  variableness, 
seiflker  shadow  of  tunUng,  Cf  His  own 
k31  begat  He  us  with  the  word  qf  truth, 
that  we  shoM  be  a  Idnd  qfflrstfruUs  ^ 
His  creatures,— i2A,  i:  16-18. 

DirraaofT  Beadinos:  V.  17.  The 
Greek  from  xd6a  to  riXeiov  forms  ik 
heiAmeter  Terse,  and  may  be  a  quota- 
tion from  some  unknown  source.  (See 
Winer).  Compare  1  Cor.  xv:  33,  Titus 
i:  12,  and  Heb.  xii:  13.  KaraflatvoDv 
is  found  for  xara/Salrorf  for  ert, 
i6riy.  It  is  a  contraction  for  iredrt, 
inect,  "there  is  in  Him;**  for  dno6Ki' 
a6ua,  axo6xia6naTo^ — obumbration- 
ifi.  y.  18,  for  dvTov,  iavrov,  is 
placed  in  the  margin  by  Westcott 

OxBXB  Bbtdbsdios:  For  '*Do  not 
err."  Be  not  deceiTed,  as  the  same 
words  are  elsewhere  translated:  1  Cor. 
Ti:  9,  xt:  33;  GaL  wi:  7.    "  This  formula 

*  **  The  lordy  huinoBy  tmynght  about  In  the 
Cbarchbjtbe  ^lad  tkUnga  of  Christ : 

"L  b  tb* BMannfletw  who  itart  It : 

"1  b  the  doctrines  that  eontinue  its  soand ; 

"1  Is  the  hearts  that  re-echo  it**— Laxtx- 
lAxri  Onuvs  or  rmm.  Oowmr. 


is  used  in  Scripture  and  by  ancient 
Fathers,  in  order  to  introduce  cautions 
against,  and  refutations  of,  some  popu- 
lar error,  as  here."— TTorcbtoorM.     . 

The  word  gift,  which  is  repeated  in 
T.  17,  is  a  translation  of  two  words 
666ii  and  dtSprffia  which  in  the  re- 
wised  wersion  are  rendered  g^  and 
5ooii;  literally  the  first  word  expresses 
the  ad  cf  giving,  donatio,  and  the  sec- 
ond the  g\fl  bestowed,  donum.  Both 
are  used,  however,  to  designate  a  gift, 
and  there  is  probably  a  kind  of  climax 
in  the  words,  the  last  denoting  the 
strictly  gratuitous  element  in  the  gift. 
(Alford,)  A  similar  gradation  maybe 
noticed  in  the  adjectives  employed. 

**  Aytafiiv  i6rt  xaxa,  .  .  appear  to 
go  together  in  construction,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  similar  case  in  iii:  16.  . 
But  the  participle  and  substantive  verb 
are  not  exactlj  equivalent  to  xarafiai- 
rst.  The  purtidple  brings  out  a  qual- 
Uy  of  the  gifts  spoken  of,  and  has  almost 
the  force  of  such  as  eomsth. "    (Johnson, ) 

For  "with  whom,  etc,"  the  Bevised 
Version  reads,  with  whom  can  be  no 
variation,  neither  shadow  that  is  cast 
by  turning;  and  for  "  begat  he  us  with," 
it  reads,  brought  us  forth  by.  The  . 
word  rendered  begat  or  brought  forth  is  a 
remarkable  word.  In  N.  T.  found  only 
in  V.  15  and  here.  Used  in  16  probably 
in  the  sense  of  parere,  here  as  generare. 
Bengel  says:  **Deus  nobis  Ipse  Patris  et 
Matris  toco  est** 

Tertullian  on  this  word  writes : 
"  Ghristus  primogenUus  et  unigenitus  Dei 
proprie  de  wiva  cordis  ipsius." 

CoMMXMTABT  I  The  spostle  having 
shown  negatively  that  God,  from  His 
very  nature,  as  infinitely  good,  cannot 
in  any  sense  be  the  author  or  source  of 
evil  or  sin,  now  proceeds  positively  to 
affirm  that  all  good,  and  only  good, 
comes  from  God,  in  consistency  with 
His  immaculate  and  immutable  holi- 
ness. He  not  only  repels  with  indig- 
nation the  idea  that  evil,  or  any  incen- 
tive to  it,  can  originate  with  God,  but 
he  emphatically  declares  that  from  Him 
alone  comes  down  whatever  is  opposed 
to  evil  and  destructive  of  it,  alike  in  its 
origin  and  operation.    In  this  passage 
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be  tacitly  refers  to  the  language  of  the 
Master,  "One  there  is  who  is  Gk)d;" 
"How  much  more  shall  yonr  Father 
which  is  in  heaven  give  good  things  to 
them  that  ask  Him."  He  introduces  a 
further  illustration  of  the  subject  by  a 
solemn  and  affectionate  warning — 

•*Z>o  i\<A  err,  my  beloved  brethren.** 
This  expression  occurs  elsewhere  in 
Scripture,  and  has  always  a  reference 
to  what  has  preceded,  and  at  the  same 
time  introduces  a  new  and  impressive 
aspect  of  the  truth  declared,  or  an  argu- 
ment in  support  of  it.  It  further  inti- 
mate the  grave  importance  of  the  mat- 
ter under  consideration,  as  one  which 
should  be  clear  as  an  axiom  to  Chris- 
tian consciousness,  and  yet  in  which 
error  is  not  only  most  pernicious,  but 
even  probable.  Error  is  ever  a  source 
of  sin  and  self-destruction;  truth  alone 
makes  free  and  sanctifies  and  saves  the 
soul.  The  logical  connection  of  the 
passage  is  clear.  Not  only,  as  already 
evinced,  is  it  impossible  for  God  to 
tempt  any  one  to  what  is  evil,  but  His 
nature  is  love,  and  His  disposition 
towarvl  men  is  one  of  boundless  benev- 
olence. He  is  the  source  of  light,  and 
all  holy  life,  and  of  whatever  tends  to 
strengthen  and  perfect  it.  It  must, 
therefore,  be  not  only  foolish  in  the 
extreme,  but  heinously  blasphemous  to  ^ 
charge  the  origin  of  sin  to  Him,  who  is 
the  only  source  of  spiritual  life  and 
purity,  and  who  is  and  must  be  ever 
consistent  with  Himself,  since  He 
changes  not.  There  is  also  a  very 
striking  verbal  connection  which  can- 
not fail  to  be  observed,  and  which  ac- 
counts for  the  somewhat  singular 
phraseology  employed.  In  the  pre- 
vious verse  the  origin  of  sin  is  vividly 
described  as  a  generation  and  birth; 
hence  Gk>d  is  spoken  of  as  a  Father, 
and  His  people  as  begotten  of  Him. 

17:  **  Every  good,  every  perfect  gift." 
The  two  words  rendered  gift  are 
scarcely  synonymous.  Yet  they  mainly 
emphasize  the  same  idea,  that  all  gifts, 
everything  which  influences  the  soul  of 
man  for  good,  are  from  Gtod.  The  gifts 
of  the  giving  God  are  not  only  excellent 
in  themselves,  but  perfectly  suited  to 


those  on  whom  they  are  bestowed.  It 
is  not  necessary,  nor  is  it  correct,  to 
refer  the  first  term  used  to  natural  gifts 
and  blessings  for  the  present  life,  and 
the  second  to  spiritual  graces  and  the 
blessedness  of  the  future  state.  As  a 
giver,  God  is  good,  and  His  gifts  are 
perfect;  they  never  fail  either  in  quality 
or  quantity.  Plato  says:  "For  the  ad- 
vantage of  what  the  gods  bestow  is  evi- 
dent to  every  one,  for  there  is  no  per- 
fect gift  which  they  do  not  bestow.*' 

"7«  from  above.**  Jleavenly  in  its 
origin,  divine  in  its  source.  The  antith- 
esis is  clear.  Evil  in  all  its  forms— 
its  genesis  and  growth,  its  flower  and 
fruition — is  of  the  earth,  and  springs 
from  the  nature  and  will  of  man;  but 
good  in  all  its  forms— its  source  and 
supply,  its  continuance  and  consum- 
mation— is  from  heaven,  from  the  na- 
ture and  will  of  God. 

"  77^  Fhiher  of  lights.**  The  Creator 
of  the  lights,  the  great  luminaries,  which 
by  day  and  night  shed  light  and  glad- 
ness on  the  earth.  The  term  lights, 
fpooroov,  being  used  by  metonymy  for 
light-bearers,  gxadTTfpoor.  We  do  not 
think  the  term  is  here  to  be  metaphoric- 
ally interpreted  as  signifying  spiritual 
light — as  knowledge,  purity  and  joy; 
nor  as  referring  to  the  series  of  revela- 
tions God  has  given  of  Himself;  nor  as 
alluding  in  any  way  to  the  Urim  and 
Thummim  of  the  old  economy. 

**With  whom  is  no  variableness.**  It  is 
not  at  all  prol^able  that  James  here  uses 
the  language  of  astronomy,  or  even  al- 
ludes to  any  scientific  theory,  but 
simply  to  the  recognized  facts  of  ordi- 
nary observation.  Indeed  I  know  not 
that  the  terms  were  used  in  any  tech- 
nical sense  at  that  time,  though  the 
terms  tropics  and  parallax  are  so  used 
now.     The    idea  is  that,  while  these 

• 

lights,  glorious  as  they  are,  are  subject 
to  obvious  variations  and  frequent  ob- 
scuration, God  himself  cannot  be  affected 
by  either  change  or  shadow.  God  is 
light,  and  in  Him  is  no  darkness  at  all. 
V.  18.  This  verse  not  merely  presents 
the  highest  illustration  of  the  truth  ad- 
vanced, that  all  good  and  perfect  gifts 
come  from  God,  but  also  introduces  a> 
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special  thought  of  the  highest  moment 
-the  regeneration  of  the  human  soul, 
80  thai  it  may   cease  to  he  the  unclean 
fountain  of  eTil,  and  hecome  perfect  and 
nuLtnre  as  a  consecrated  offering  unto 
God.   The  statement  in  this  verse  is 
not  a  mere  confirmation  of  the  preced- 
ing Rtatement^  bnt  a  special  inference 
from  the  general  principle  there  laid 
down. 

•*  OS  His  own  u?i«.  "—••Proprio  motu." 
because  he  willed  it.  This  is  not  ex- 
pressed as  opposed  to  the  merit  of  hu- 
man works,  or  to  the  self-righteousness 
of  the  Jew,  but  it  is  designated  to  pre- 
sent prominently  the  thought  that  the 
regeneration  of  the  soul  of  man  is 
wbollj  the  work  of  Ood,  and  rests  on 
His  free  and  sovereign  will,  uncon- 
strained by  necessity  and  unaffected  by 
any  external  influence  whatever.  It  is 
no  mere  random  impulse,  but  a  delib- 
erate purpose,  based  on  His  pure 
benevolence.  His  spontaneous  good- 
pleasure. 

"  Bfgat  He  us."  This  peculiar  phrase 
1%  carried  forward  from  the  preceding 
Terse,  in  accordance  with  the  style  of 
the  writer.  The  idea  is  not  unfre- 
qnently  presented  in  the  Scriptures. 
Our  Lord  says,  '*  Except  a  man  be  bom 
again,  he  cannot  enter  the  kingdom  of 
God.''  (Compare  1  Pet.  i:  3;  1  John, 
t:  1.) 

*•  By  the  vDord  t>f  truth:'    The  Gospel 
of  salvation,    *'the    ingrafted    word." 
Peter  states  the  same  thing,   as  does 
also  Paul:   "Bom  again    *     *     •    by 
Ibe  word  of   God,   which   liveth   and 
abideth  forever."   (1  Pet.  i :  23.  Compare 
Eph.  i:  13;  Col.  i:  5,  and  Eph.  v:  26; 
T^tTis  iii:  5.)    Some  ancient  expositors 
interpret  the    passage  as  referring    to 
the  Eternal  Word  who  became  incar- 
nate.   That  the  word  logos  was  under- 
stood by  James  and  his  readers  as  often 
signifying  a  divine  person^  is  not  to  be 
doubted;   bnt    it   may   be  questioned 
vbe^her  it  has  such  a  reference  here. 
It  teaches  as  rather   that  the  Word  of 
God,  whjeh  is  the  sword  of  the  Spirit, 
»  the  divine  instrament  usually  em- 
ployed in  the  vrork    of  regeneration, 
^ile.  with  Tertnllian,  we  can  heartily 


say,  "  Adaro  Scripturce  plenitudinem,'* 
and  rejoice  in  the  fullness  of  meaning 
contained  in  the  words  of  inspiration, 
yet  it  is  best  to  determine,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  the  exact  sense  in  which  the 
words  are  used  by  the  writer  in  the 
passage  where  they  are  found. 

*'AkindofJirstfruUsr  Theword/cind 
indicates  that  the  expression  is  figuja- 
tive.  The  allusion  is  to  the  ceremonial 
law  of  the  Jews,  according  to  which  the 
first  fruits  of  the  ground  were  to  be  pre- 
sented as  an  offering  to  God.  (Lev. 
xxiii:  10;  Deut.  xxvi:  1-10.)  The  ideas 
implied  in  the  metaphor  are  those  of 
special  consecration,  dignity  and  pre- 
ciousness.  The  term  may  be  applied 
with  peculiar  appropriateness  to  the 
early  believers  in  apostolic  times,  as 
the  word  seems  to  be  used  in  a  limited 
sense  in  Bom.  xvi :  5.  But  we  cannot 
think  that  James  limited  the  applica- 
tion of  the  term  either  to  the  first  Jew- 
ish believers  or  to  the  first  Christians 
generally,  but  used  it  of  all  Christians 
in  every  land  and  age.  "It  appears  to 
me  altogether  unnatural  to  regard  the 
*u?e*  as  having  any  other  sens^  than 
believers  in  Christ  generally."  {John- 
son. )  The  figure  suggests  also  the  full 
harvest  which  is  to  follow,  and  the 
terms  may  have  even  a  wider  reference; 
the  entire  ransomed  Church  being  the 
fir&t  fruits  of  all  creatures.  (Rom.  viii: 
19-29.)  The  figure  had  special  sig- 
nificance in  the  first  age  of  the  Church, 
is  full  of  hope  still,  and  will  be  till  the 
consummation  of  all  things. 

HoMiLETiOAii. — We  are  here  taught, 
generally,  that  all  good  things  are  the 
gift  of  God;  and,  specially,  that  regen- 
eration is  the  work  of  God. 

I.    Axii    GOOD    THINOS    ARE    THE     OIFT    OF 

God. 
In  a  previous  passage  God  is  spoken 
of  as  "the  giving  God;"  in  thin,  His 
giving  is  declared  to  be  good,  and  His 
gifts  perfect.  It  is  His  nature  to  give 
••  according  to  the  good  pleasure  of  His 
will,"  and  His  gifts  are  all  designed  as 
boons  and  blessings.  His  benevolence 
is  as  boundless  as  His  resources  are  ex- 
haustless.  He  stretches  forth  His  hand 
and  satisfieth  the  wants  of  everything 
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that  lives.  He  **  giveth  food  to  all  flesh ; 
for  His  mercy  endareth  foreyer."  In 
the  highest  sense,  God  is  the  only  true 
giyer.  All  creatures — even  the  noblest 
and  most  anselflsh— can  only  transmit 
His  gifts.  He  bestows;  they  only  con- 
yey,  or  deliver  His  benefactions.  He 
is  also  pre-eminent  in  His  mode  of  giv- 
ing. As  the  giving  God,  He  giveth  to  all 
liberally,  and  npbraideth  not;  as  the 
Father  of  Lights,  unchangeable  and  on- 
dimmed,  His  gifts  are  continuous  and 
undiminished,  without  stint  or  defect, 
and  adequate  to  the  accomplishment 
of  the  purpose  intended;  and,  unless 
abused,  will  work  out  alike  the  good  of 
the  recipient  and  the  glory  of  the  mu- 
nificent donor.  However  diversified  in 
kind,  or  through  whatever  channel  they 
may  reach  us,  our  gifts  have  all  a  celes- 
tial origin.  Mediately  or  immediately 
they  are  from  God.  Whether  temporal 
or  spiritual,  under  the  reign  of  natural 
law  or  according  to  the  dispensation  of 
grace,  from  the  most  common  mercy  of 
our  daily  lives  to  the  highest  joy  of  a 
complete  salvation;  whether  procured 
by  the  diligent  use  of  our  own  faculties 
or  received  through  the  love  and  kind- 
ness of  others;  whether  the  product  of 
personal  skill  and  industry,  or  the  re- 
sult of  the  affection  and  bounty  of  oth- 
ers; the  labor  of  our  own  hands,  or  the 
love  of  another's  heart— everything  we 
have  or  enjoy  bears  the  impress  of  the 
Father  of  Lights,  and  is  a  token  of  the 
paternal  benignity  and  royal  munifi- 
cence of  Him,  the  outgoings  of  whose 
loving  kindness,  like  the  radiance  of 
the  sun,  stream  forth  from  heaven  on 
earth,  to  brighten,  gladden  and  enrich 
the  lives  of  needy,  but  undeserving, 
men.  In  the  highly  figurative  and 
symbolic  language  of  the  East,  MgH  is 
a  fjAvorite  image  of  every  desirable  bless- 
ing, of  knowledge,  holiness,  and  glad- 
ness; of  all  ezoellencies  of  mind  and 
heart;  of  all  that  is  estimable,  enjoy- 
able, and  elevating  in  life.  (Ps.  iv:  6; 
xxvii:!:  xcvii:  11;  Isa.  ix:2.)  Every 
other  source  of  light  and  help  may 
vary  or  fail;  our  best  human  friends 
may  change;  even  the  orbs  in  the  sky 
become   obscured;  but  our  Father  in 


heaven  is  perfect.  His  majestic  parity 
and  immutability  is  ever  unclouded. 
"God  is  always  in  the  meridian.'* 
n.  BaozmcBATioir  is  thk  ▲ct  of  God. 
The  greatest  and  most  perfect  of  all 
God's  gifts  to  man  is  spiritual  life.  He 
alone  originates  life  in  the  soul.  He  is 
the  quickener  of  every  saved  sooL  (Eph. 
ii:  5.)  The  regeneration  of  the  soul  is 
of  God  alone:  "Of  His  own  will;"  *Hhe 
good  pleasure  of  His  goodness."  This 
free,  spontaneous  act  of  God  testifies 
most  emphatically  to  His  goodness,  and 
refutes  most  conclusively  the  allegation 
that  He  could  tempt  man  to  evil. 

Among  men,  the  impulse  to  deeds  of 
self-sacrifice  and  beneficence  often 
comes  from  others:  from  their  timely 
suggestion,  cogent  argument,  or  the 
strong  claims  of  the  object  on  account 
of  its  merits.  But  it  is  not  so  with  God. 
"According  to  His  mercy  He  saves  us, 
by  the  washing  of  regeneration. "  '  *  After 
the  kindness  and  love  of  God  toward 

;  man,  appeared;"  "According  to  His 
abundant  mercy  He  hath  begotten  us 
again;"  " He  hath  chosen  us  before  the 
foundation  of  the  world;"  "God  so 
loved  the  world  that  He  gave  His  only 
begottenSon."  (Tit.  iii:4-7;  IPet.  i:d; 
Eph.  i:  3>6;  John  iii:  16.)  The  work 
of  Christ  even  was  not  the  inciting 
cause,  but  the  wondrous  expression  of 
the  Father's  love— the  divinely  devised 
means  by  which  His  redemptive  and 
regenerative  work  might  be  carried  out. 
Mark  the  witwrt^  the  mfons,  the  de^'^/n 
of  this  divine  work  on  the  soul  of  man. 
1.  Thtwihixt,  "He  begat  us."  This 
word  denotes  the  change  •which  is 
wrought  in  the  heart  of  a  sinner  when 
he  is  brought  out  of  darkness  into  light; 
and  becomes  a  child  of  God.  This 
change  consist  in  no  mere  external 
rite,  religious  principle,  or  increase  of 
Scriptural  knowledge.  It  is  an  inward 
and  radical  change  of  feeUngs,  affec- 
tions, desires,  and  purposes.  It  is 
likened  to  our  birth,  because  by  it  we 

.  are  introduced  to  an  entirely  new  state 
of  being;  we  are  created  anew,  and 
made  "partakers  of  the  divine  nature" 
(2  Pet  i:  4),  and  sustain  different  rela- 
tions to  God.  Formerly,  aliens  from  the 
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eonmoii^Mdtli  of  Israel,  and  strangera 
to  ib«  ooTenax&t  of  promise:  now,  the 
wns  of  Qod  and  lieirs  of  the  ooyenant 
of  gnee.  Once  at  enmity  with  God, 
ind  foUowlng  after  the  imaginations  of 
their  own  wicked  hearts^  the  regenerate 
tie  now  reooneiled  to  Ood,  renewed  in 
theBpirit  of  their  minds,  conformed  to 
the  image  of  Ghrist,  and  follow  alter 
holiness  and  righteonsness.  New  prin- 
ciples are  awakened  within  them,  which 
control  their  liTes  and  mould  their 
duracter.  A  living  faith  which  looks 
on  the  unseen,  rests  on  Christ,  realizes 
the  fotnre,  purifies  the  heart  and  over- 
comes  the  world;  a  sincere  loye  to  both 
Ood  and  man—strong,  ardent,  self-sac- 
rificing and  consistent;  a  lively,  well- 
foTmded  hope  enters  within  the  veil 
and  lays  hold  on  everlasting  life.  In 
the  experience  of  the  renewed  man,  the 
eonsdence  is  awakened  and  cleansed, 
the  understanding  is  enlightened  and 
strengthened,  the  will  is  emancipated 
and  subdued,  the  affections  are  purified 
and  elevated.  Christ  becomes  to  him 
the  central  object  of  attraction,  and  the 
guidance  of  the  Spirit  an  earnest  and 
constant  desire.  This  work  is  not  a 
reformation*  but  a  renovation;  not  an 
amendment,  but  a  renewal.  In  it  man 
is  the  subject,  not  the  agent.  In  its 
Tery  nature  it  is  divine.  (Ezek.  zzzvi: 
26.27;Eph.  ii:  5;  Col.  ii:  13.)  The 
production  and  maintenance  of  religion 
in  the  soul  is  God*s  own  peculiar  work. 
The  glory  of  our  second  creation,  as  of 
our  first,  belongs  wholly  to  Him.  Our 
redemption  originated  in  the  love  of 
God,  was  devised  by  His  wisdom,  and 
executed  by  His  power.  **  O  the  depth 
of  the  riches  of  the  wisdom  of  God  !*' 
(Rom.  xi:  33;  Ps.  exv:  1.) 

1  Tke  means,  "  By  the  word  of 
truth  "—the  Gospel  of  Christ— the  glo- 
nous  Gospel  of  the  blessed  God.  This 
designation  is  frequently  given  the 
8M  tidings  of  salvation.  (2  Cor.  vi: 
T;  CdL  i:  5.)  The  Gk>spel  is  styled  em- 
platicaUy  (he  word  of  truth,  as  well  on 
ieecmnt  of  its  inherent  dignity,  intrin- 
ne  exeellenee,  and  snblime  grandeur,  a 
irereJatiott  fktnn  God,  the  Fountain  of 
ctenal  truth,  as  on  aooount  of  the  ab- 


solute certainty  of  its  promises,  the  in- 
fallibility of  its  doctrines  and  its  entire 
harmony,  with  the  nature  of  things.  It 
is  the  truth,  to  which  all  that  is  op- 
posed is  falsehood  and  imposture,  and 
compared  with  which  all  else  is  rela- 
tively trivial  and  insignificant  This 
word  of  truth  is  the  sword  of  the  Spirit, 
by  which  the  mind  of  man  is  awakened 
and  renewed.  This  word  read,  or  heard 
and  received,  is  the  grand  instrumen- 
tality employed  for  the  conversion  of 
men.  The  law  of  the  Lord  is  perfect, 
converting  the  soul.  The  word  of  God 
is  quick  and  powerful  The  Gospel  is 
the  power  of  God  unto  salvation.  "  Is 
not  my  word  like  a  fire,  saith  the  Lord 
of  Hosts,  and  like  a  hammer  that 
breaketh  the  rock  in  pieces?"  Jesus 
says:  "The  words  that  I  have  spoken 
unto  you  are  spirit  and  are  life."  (John 
vi:  68.)  The  word  of  truth  introduced 
into  the  heart  reveals  alike  its  own 
great  need  and  Christ's  all-satisfying 
fullness.  It  humbles,  convinces,  con- 
victs and  points  the  soul  to  Christ  for 
light,  for  life,  for  all,  and  thus  it  is  be- 
gotten again  into  eternal  life.  It  is 
when  the  word  of  truth,  as  a  heavenly 
dew,  falls  not  beside,  or  around,  or 
merely  upon  the  heart,  but  into  it, 
that  it  awakens  a  new  life  of  beauty 
and  gladness  and  fruitfulness.  And 
God  has  ever  borne  ample  testimony 
to  the  word  of  His  grace,  by  the  Spirit's 
power  accompanying  its  proclamation. 
Everywhere  have  men  been  constrained 
to  confess  that  by  the  foolishness  of 
preaching,  the  wisdom  and  power  of 
God  have  been  manifest  in  the  salva- 
tion alike  of  Jew  and  Greek.  Nor  does 
the  efficacy  of  the  word  depend  on  the 
ability  or  acquirements  of  the  preacher. 
Whether  the  seed  be  sown  by  a  skillful 
or  unskillful  hand,  it  is  still  the  seed  of 
the  word.  Nay,  suppose  the  very  worst, 
that  the  hand  which  scatters  it  is  foul, 
yet  does  the  seed  contract  no  pollution, 
and  God  may  bless  it  for  His  own 
word's  sake.  May  the  word  come  to- 
day with  power  and  with  demonstra- 
tion of  the  Spirit ! 

3.  The  design.     "That  we  should  be 
a  kind  of  first  fruits  of  His  creatures." 
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Commentary  on  the  Epistle  of  James, 


This  is  a  direot  and  beantifol  allusion 
to  a  requirement  of  the  Jewish  law, 
which  in  many  of  its  seryices  was  a 
shadow  of  the  Gospel,  an  adumbration 
of  the  better  things  therein  to  be  re- 
yealed.  The  term  "first  fruits"  may 
have  a  primary  reference  to  the  con- 
verted Jews  to  whom  this  epistle  was 
addressed,  as  the  first  fruits  of  the  im- 
mense harvest  which  will  be  gathered 
when  the  fullness  of  the  Oentiles  shall 
be  brought  in.  But  the  we  has  doubt- 
less a  reference  to  all  believers,  even  to 
the  innumerable  multitude  of  the  com- 
pleted, ransomed  Church;  and  the  term 
XT  16 u a,  creatures,  has  a  wider  applica- 
tion than  human  nature,  and  may  in- 
clude what  Paul  speaks  of  as  xridii, 
and  7ra6a  if  XTtdii,  the  creation,  the 
whole  creation.  (Rom.  viii :  19-22.) 
And  thus  regenerated  men,  presented 
by  God  to  himself,  become,  as  it  were, 
the  first  fruits  of  all  the  creatures  of 
God.  The  ultimate  reference  is  to  the 
restitution  of  all  things  at  "the  mani- 
festation of  the  sons  of  God,"  when  all 
nature,  freed  from  the  curse,  shall  be 
reinvested  with  beauty,  repronounced 
all  good,  and  filled  to  the  measure  of  its 
capacity  with  sympathetic  joy. 

In  the  new  creation  the  Only  Begotten 
is  the  First  fruits,  man  in  Christ  is  the 
tcave-sheaf  of  the  consummated  harvest- 
home  in  its  utmost  fullness.  This 
marks  the  work  of  Christ  with  distin- 
guished honor,  and  gives  to  His  bride, 
the  Church,  a  place  of  high  pre-emi- 
nence. The  recreated  placed  before  the 
created.  **  The  first  fruits  unto  God  and 
the  Lamb."  (Rev.  xiv:  4.)  The  term 
applied  to  believers  suggests  the  ideas 
of  an  honorable  position — a  hearty, 
complete  consecration— a  grateful  and 
loyal  service— and  an  assurance  of  a 
glorious  result.  As  yet  only  sheaves 
are  gathered,  but  the  abundant  harvest 
shall  be  brought  home. 

(1)  Let  us  recognize  the  hand  of  the 
Oiver  in  every  blessing  which  crowns 
our  daily  lives. 

(2)  Let  us  prize  and  study  the  word 
of  truth,  which  is  able  to  make  us  wise 
nnto  salvation. 

(3)  Let  us  consecrate  our  lives  and 


services  unto  the  Lord.  We  are  not 
our  own.  Walk  worthy  of  your  high 
vocation— worthy  of  the  Lord;  created 
in  Christ  Jesus  unto  good  works.  La- 
bor to  hasten  and  increase  the  coming 
harvest. 

Selected  outlines.    Divine  oooonesb 
IN  HUMAN  HI8TOBT  (Jumcs  i:  16-17). 

1.  AU  the  goodness  in  human  history 
comes  from  God. 

2.  The  divine  goodness  in  human  history 
comes  in  separaie  gifts  and  differs  vi  degree. 

This  subject  serves  several  important 
purposes: 

(1)  Sheds  new  light  on  the  good  of 
human  life  and  reveals  its  sacredness. 

(2)  Fixed  as  a  habit  is  favorable  to 
the  culture  of  religious  sentiment. 

(3)  Reveals  the  stewardship  of  hu- 
manity. 

(4)  Discloses  the  wickedness  of  a 
selfish life.—(fi.  A.  D.) 

Reoenebation  (James  i:  18). 

(1)  Its  nature. — The  origination  of  a 
new  life. 

(2)  Its  instrumenialUy.—The  Gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ. 

(3)  Its  author.  —  ••  The  Father  of 
Lights." 

(4)  Its  uUimate  cause. — *•  Of  His  own 
will." 

(5)  Its  purpose. — Subordinate,  **  first- 
fruits;"  ultimate,  '*the  praise  of  His 
glory." 

See  the  conclusiveness  and  irresist- 
ible force  of  the  apostle's  argument. — 
{Robert  Johnstone.) 


■<  •  »• 


Watch  the  Stmptoms.— We  are  to  be 
jealous  of  every  inclination  of  declining 
piety,  and  watch  over  its  alternations 
of  feeling  with  more  interest  than  the 
physician  watches  the  changing  coun- 
tenance of  his  patient,  and  notes  the 
beating  of  the  pulse.  If  the  heart  throbs 
faintly — if  its  action  is  so  weak  and 
sluggish  and  irregular  that  it  can  hardly 
force  the  blood  to  the  extremities — 
then  life  is  in  jeopardy.  And  if  the 
soul  is  so  feeble  in  its  spiritual  pulsa- 
tions that  it  has  no  relish  for  unseen 
things,  then  spiritual  death  will  speed- 
ily ensue. — Cochbane. 


Light  on  Important  Texts. 
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Iffiir  on  DCFOBTAITT  TSZTS. 


No.  XXVIL 


Bt  Howard  Crosbt,  D.D  ,  LL.D. 

JosHTJi  X :    12-14.  —  *'  Then    spake 

Joshoa  to  the  Lord  in  the  day  when 

the  Lord  deliyered  np  the  Amorites 

before  the  children  of  Israel,  and  he 

said  in  the  sight  of  Israel,  Sun,  stand 

thoQ  still  upon    Gibeon;    and    thou, 

Hood,  in  the  Valley  of  Ajalon.    And 

the  son  stood   still,   and    the   moon 

stayed,  nntil  the  people  had  ayenged 

themselres  npon  their  enemies.    Is  not 

this  written  in  the  book  of  Jasher  ?    So 

the  8Tm  stood  still  in  the  midst  of 

heaven  and   hasted  not  to  go  down 

about  a  whole  day.     And  there  was  no 

dar  like  that  before  it  or  after  it,  that 

the  Lord  hearkened  unto  the  voice  of  a 

man;  for  the  Lord  fought  for  Israel." 

Infidels  have  made  much  noise  about 
this  narrative  of  Scripture,  and  their 
jeers  have  principally  been  directed 
against  Joshua's  want  of  scientific 
knowledge.  For  JoshTia  to  say,  •*  Sun. 
stand  still,"  shows  that  he  knew  noth- 
ing of  astronomy  and  made  a  nonsen- 
sical order.  It  is  doubtless  true  that 
Joshua  knew  very  little  of  astronomy, 
and  that  he  actually  thought  the  sun 
went  around  the  earth.  But  suppose 
be  had  known  all  about  astronomy 
and  had  scientifically  said,  **  Earth, 
stand  still,"  what  Israelite  would  have 
known  what  he  meant  or  would  have 
doubted  that  he  was  mad  ?  Again  sup- 
pose that  you  and  I,  who  know  astron- 
omy, had  been  there  and  had  wanted 
to  do  what  Joshua  did.  Wouldn't  wd 
have  used  the  very  same  language, 
"Son,  stand  still,"  notwithstanding 
oar  scientific  knowledge  ?  So  the  prin- 
cipal point  of  attack  by  the  infidel  is 
teen  to  be  impregnable. 

Timid,  weak-kneed  believers  also  try 
to  explain  away  the  miracle.  They 
hold  to  the  manna,  and  the  pillar  of 
doid,  and  the  crossing  of  the  Jordan, 
bat  here  they  hesitate,  and  in  deference 
^  infidelity  they  relegate  this  story  to 
*be  sphere  of  poetry.  If  they  do  this, 
^  must  logically  go  with  Ewald  and 


deny  all  supernatural  events.  This  of 
the  sun's  standing  still  is  just  as  well 
founded  as  any  other  in  Scripture. 
They  must  all  stand  or  fall  together. 
The  poetry  of  the  book  of  Jasher  will 
net  help  our  weak-kneed  friends.  For 
the  quotation  from  that  book  certainly 
ends  with  the  words,  *'  Is  not  this  writ- 
ten in  the  book  of  Jasher?"  and  the 
narrative  goes  on  and  indorses  what 
the  poetry  says ! 

A  word  as  to  the  object  of  the  mir- 
acle. It  is  generally  though't  that  it 
was  to  prolong  the  day  that  the  enemy 
might  be  longer  pursued.  But  this  is 
an  error.  The  battle  was  fought  be- 
tween Gibeon  and  Ajalon,  on  the  west 
of  Gibeon.  The  sun  was  over  Gibeon 
about  8  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Hence 
the  miracle  was  wrought  early  in  the  . 
day.  Then  why?  In  order  to  let  Israel 
see  that  God  was  with  them.  Joshua 
had  doubtless  caused  all  Israel  to  watch 
and  see  the  sun  standing  still  in  the 
heavens  for  (say)  three  or  four  hours. 
This  prodigy  would  encourage  them  in 
the  pursuit  of  the  enemy.  Probably 
through  the  laws  of  refraction,  mirac- 
ulously administered,  the  sun  and  moon 
were  made  apparently  to  remain  in  the 
same  position,  and  then,  after  a  few' 
hours,  resumed  their  natural  places. 
The  day  was  no  longer  than  any  other 
day. 

The  last  clause  of  verse  13  is  mislead- 
ing. It  should  read,  "So  the  sun  stood 
still  in  the  midst  of  heaven  and  hasted 
not  to  go  as  a  complete  day.**  That  is,  it 
did  not  move  on  regularly  as  on  an  or- 
dinary day. 

Parbot-lix£  Beading. — Of  all  books 
that  are  publicly  read  for  the  edification 
of  the  people,  none  ordinarily  is  so 
badly  read  as  the  Bible.  It  is  not 
merely  that  public  readers  fail  to  give 
to  words  the  fulhiess  of  power  and 
beauty  that  is  in  them.  It  is  not  merely 
that  the  reading  lacks  rhetorical  ele- 
gance and  finish,  and  that  Holy  Writ, 
as  uttered  by  such  persons,  ceases  to 
charm  and  captivate.  The  Scriptures 
are  often  read  as  one  would  read  a  for- 
mula in  an  unknown  tongue,  whose 
alphabet  and  pronunciation  he  had  mas- 
tered, but  without  having  the  slightest 
idea  what  the  words  meant,  or  whether 
they  had  any  meaning.— Dr.  J.  S.  Hart. 
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Same  Great  Preachers  Whcm  I  Have  Krunm. 


SOUS  SBSAT  PBEACEHS  WHOX  X 

SAVS  zirowH. 
No.  a 


Bt  Daxozl  Cubbt,  D.D.,  LL.D. 


WiLBUB  FiBK,  D.D. 

Ik  Augnst,  1835,  I  found  myself  one 
of  a  company  of  candidates  for  matrion- 
lation  atWesleyau  Uniyersity,  the  then 
recently  established  Methodist  college 
at  Middletown,  Conn.,  of  which  Bev. 
Wilbur  Fisk.  D.D.,  was  the  presiding 
officer.  The  name  and  fame  of  the 
president  I  had  not  then  to  begin  to 
learn,  but  till  then  I  had  never  seen 
the  man.  At  the  end  of  the  two  years 
next  following — by  virtue  of  entering 
somewhat  in  advance,  and  also  by 
bringing  up  arrears  by  extra  studies— I 
received  at  his  hands  the  diploma  of  a 
Bachelor  of  Arts — the  most  valued,  as  it 
was,  indeed,  the  most  valuable,  of  the 
several  kindred  documents  that,  for 
some  cause  or  causes,  have  fallen  to  my 
lot.  During  these  years  I  had  ample 
opportunity  to  observe  the  college  presi- 
dent and  to  become  acquainted  with 
him,  both  as  a  man  and  a  preacher, 
which  I  endeavored  to  do  understand- 
ingly,  though  not  improbably  my  esti- 
mation was  somewhat  influenced  by  the 
glamour  with  which  my  youthful  im- 
agination clothed  him. 

Dr.  Fisk  was  a  phenomenal  character 
in  American  Methodism.  He  was  bom 
near  Brattleboro,  Yt,  August  31, 1792, 
of  Puritan  parents,  and  was  brought  up 
among  the  influences  of  that  system. 
He  received  a  classical  education,  and 
was  graduated  as  Bachelor  of  Arts  by 
Vermont  University  in  1815.  Three 
years  later  he  appears  as  a  traveling 
minister  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church;  there  being,  probably,  at  that 
time,  less  than  half  a  dozen  college 
graduates  in  the  ministry.  Both  his 
learning  and  his  evident  piety  united 
to  secure  for  him  the  esteem  of  his  as- 
sociates, which  was  greatly  heightened 
and  intensified  by  his  remarkable  abili- 
ties as  a  preacher.  As  an  educated 
man,  he  was  naturally  a  zealous  advo- 
cate of  learning;  and,  of  course,  he 


united  heartily  with  those  of  his  breth- 
ren who  were  at  that  time  moving  in 
favor  of  founding  educational  institu- 
tions under  the  patronage  of  his  de- 
nomination. Under  this  impulse  the 
Wesleyan  University  had  been  estab- 
lished a  few  years  before  the  date  first 
given  above,  and,  almost  as  a  matter  of 
necessity,  he  became  its  first  president; 
though  it  may  be  doubted  whether  a 
better  could  have  been  chosen  had  there 
been  a  thousand  possessed  of  the  requi- 
site learning  from  among  whom  to 
choose.  He  seemed  to  accept  his  calling 
to  the  work  of  Christian  education  as 
specifically  providential,  and  according- 
ly he  steadily  declined  all  other  honors 
that  were  offered  to  him,  and,  though 
twice  elected  a  bishop —in  1828  by  the 
Methodists  of  Canada,  and  in  1836  by 
the  General  Conference  of  his  own 
Church— he  steadfastly  declined  to 
leave  his  place. 

His  personal  appearance,  as  I  first 
saw  him,  is  felicitously  sketched  by  one 
who  was  not  very  far  from  me  at  that 
very  point  of  time,  Dr.  Abel  Stevens, 
— ^himself,  in  his  earlier  days,  no  ordi- 
nary example  of  pulpit  power— whose 
words  I  can  adopt  without  reserve  or 
modification:  *'His  person  bespoke  his 
character.  It  was  of  good  size,  and  re- 
markable for  its  symmetry.  His  fea> 
tures  were  beautifully  harmonized,  the 
contour  resembling  the  better  Bomant 
outline,  though  lacking  its  most  pecu> 
liar  distinction  —  the  nasus  aquUinus. 
His  eye  was  nicely  defined,  and,  when 
excited,  beamed  with  a  peculiarly  be* 
nign  and  conciliatory  expression.  .  . 
His  head  was  a  model,  not  of  great,  but 
of  well-proportioned,  development.  It 
had  the  height  of  the  Boman  brow, 
though  none  of  the  breadth  of  the 
Greek. "  To  such  a  presence  were  added 
peculiar  excellencies  of  tone  and  man- 
ner in  public  speaking.  His  voice  was 
flexible  and  sonorous,  and  his  manner 
the  perfection  of  unstudied  graceful- 
ness, ease  and  naturalness,  with,  appa- 
rently, an  entire  absence  of  self-con- 
sciousness. His  tones  would  reveal  the 
prevailing  emotion  of  the  moment  with 
the  most  delicate  exactness,  and  they 
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vtrettpedmlly  ezpres^XTe  in  indicating 
i&7t)ung  tender   or  pathetits,  at  which 
timeB  h«  would  seem  to  enter  into  the 
moit  intimate  sympathy  with  the  hear* 
er'i  emoUona,  whether  of  joy  or  sorrow. 
ThiB  strange  power — of  which  all  bat 
himielf  were  sensible,  bat  which  none 
could  define — for  want  of  another  name, 
Ucslled  magnetism;  and  it  was  in  him 
mightily  effeetiTe,  whether  to  conciliate 
or  to  peranade.     But  in  all  this  there 
was  no  saeriftoe  of  strength  of  thought, 
nor  of  manliness  of  tone,  nor  of  solidity 
of  matter.     He  entered  upon  his  dis- 
coorses,  which   were  always  spoken — 
neither  read  nor  recited — with  a  frank 
muilinesB   of  expression  and  a  qaiet 
dignity,  his  Toice   slightly  rising  and 
becoming  deeper  as  he  advanced,  and 
his  vtteranoea  gathering  emphasis;  and 
Dovand  then,  Ulastrations,  modest,  bnt 
vonderf  ally  apt,  would,  apparently  un- 
purposed, cast  their  mellow  brightness 
over  the  subject    The  influence  pro- 
duced on  his  hearers,  though  deep  and 
lirely,  was  seldom  of  a  kind  to  elicit 
open   demonstrations;   the  people  lis- 
tened quietly,  but  intently,  and  though 
often  deeply  impressed  they  were  still 
self-possessed. 

So  far  as  the  occasion  allowed  him  to 
choose  his  own  subjects  and  preach  to 
the  people  as  simply  a  minister  of  the 
Gospel  ot  Christ,  his  themes  were  usu- 
ally in  the  range  of  Christian  experi- 
ence, or  else  exhibitions  of  the  divine 
loTe  as  manifested  in  Christ;  and  when 
engaged  in  these,  his  highest  elevations 
as  a  preacher  were  reached,  and  so 
thoroughly  did  he  enter  into  the  hearts 
of  his  hearers  that  the  ordinary  com- 
monplaces of  pulpit  address  appeared 
as  the  overflowings  of  a  soul  sur- 
charged with  the  spirit  of  Christ.  But 
be  lived  in  unquiet  times,  and  his 
church  was  assailed  from  without  and 
agitated  within  by  internal  conflicts, 
and  these  seemed  to  necessitate  both 
aggresdve  and  defensive  argumenta- 
tion. The  orthodox  theology  of  New 
England  had  not  at  that  time  ceased  to 
ftisert  and  defend  its  ancient  doctrinal 
positions,  against  which  those  of  Meth- 
•diim  were  at  once  a  protest  and  as- 


sault; and  he,  as  the  champion  of  these, 
was  called  into  many  a  sharp  conflict  of 
words.  Having  himself,  in  his  own 
mental  transition  from  his  ancestral 
Puritanism,  passed  over  the  whole  bor- 
der-land between  the  Calvinism  of  New 
England  and  Wesleyan  Arminianism, 
he  was  expert  in  all  the  points  of  the 
controversy,  and  proposed  to  respond 
to  every  argument  of  his  antagonists. 
In  these  discussions,  uttered  with  all 
the  grace  and  forcefulness  of  his  won- 
derful elocution,  he  displayed  his  high- 
est powers:  now  clinching  his  argu- 
ments with  keen  logical  force,  now 
dashing  in  the  repartee,  and  again 
pushing  his  antagonist's  positions  ad 
abswrdam,  and  still  again  apparently 
demonstrating  the  horrible  conclusions 
to  which  the  doctrines  he  opposed  must 
inevitably  lead,  his  arguments  seemed 
to  his  assenting  and  admiring  auditors 
as  the  completeness  of  polemic  tri- 
umphs. But  this,  evidently,  was  not 
his  most  congenial  work;  nor  did  he, 
in  it,  display  his  highest  powers  as  a 
pulpit  orator.  His  eminently  religious 
character,  and  his  own  experiences  of 
the  transforming  power  of  grace,  espe- 
cially qualified  him  to  speak  of  the  deep 
things  of  God;  and,  preaching  on  such 
themes,  his  natural  gifts  seemed  to  be 
glorified  in  the  effulgence  that  is  better 
than  the  tongues  of  men  or  angels. 

TEE  XINISTEB'S  STUDT. 
By  Rev.  Wilbub  F,  Csaftb,  B.  D. 

I WBTTE  not  of  an  ideal  study,  but  of 
real  ones— of  a  church  study  that  may 
be  suggestive  to  those  building 
churches,  and  of  a  home  study,  which 
may  afford  some  hints  for  the  young 
minister  whose  study  is  not  yet 
arranged. 

Here  we  are  in  the  '*  pastor's  room 
of  a  city  church— not  a  stingy  "den 
with  only  air  enough  to  make  it  a  *<  con- 
sumptive's home,"  but  a  spacious  room 
forty  feet  long  and  twenty  wide,  with 
high  and  beautiful  walls  and  two  large 
windows  to  provide  abundant  air  and 
light. 

That  great  coal  stove  is  a  mistake. 
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Steam  pipes  would  have  given  so  much 
cleaner  and  healthier  warmth,  or  reg- 
isters connecting  with  a  furnace  in 
some  room  below. 

But  that  soft  set  into  the  wall  speaks 
of  prudent  builders,  who  intended  to 
save  both  the  church  papers  and  the 
pastor's  sermons  from  the  fire-flend. 
Of  course,  it  is  not  for  preserving  the 
pastor's  money.  That  is  always  out  in 
loans  to  the  Lord  for  His  poor,  or  in- 
vested in  the  richly-paying  mines  of 
home  and  foreign  missions.  Let  us 
hope,  however,  that  this  pastor  has  in- 
surance policies  in  the  safe  to  *'  provide 
for  his  own"  when  he  can  no  longer 

do  BO. 

This  closet  near  the  door  contains 
something  more  than  study  gown  and 
toilet  articles — fishing  tackle  (not  for 
catching  men)  and  a  bridle  (not  for  the 
tongue).  Some  dumb-bells  and  clubs 
would  appropriately  complete  this  de- 
partment of  muscular  Christianity. 
Evidently  this  pastor  recognizes,  in 
theory  at  least,  that  he  must  prepare, 
not  only  his  sermon,  but  himself,  and 
"glorify  God  in  his  body  "  as  well  as 
through  his  Bible.  How  many  a  ser- 
mon falls  short  of  its  aim  for  lack  of 
physical  ••projectile  force " ! 

To  batter  down  the  walls  of  Mansoul 
the  preacher  needs  the  catapult  of  phys- 
ical energy.  Let  as  hope  that  the  only 
part  of  this  study  which  gets  any  atten- 
tion on  Saturday  afternoon  or  Monday 
is  the  tackle  and  bridle.  '*Six  days 
shalt  thou  labor,  but  the  seventh  .  .  . 
in  it  thou  shalt  not  do  any  work.*' 

Here  is  a  long,  large  table,  with  a 
straight-backed,  low  chair,  to  keep  the 
pastor's  much-needed  backbone  un- 
bent, and  a  revolving  book-case  to  hold 
his  reference  books  at  hand,  and  a 
lounge  for  visiiofra  only. 

The  library  shelves  are  wisely  sunk 
into  the  wall,  and  well  filled  with  a 
thousand  standard  books,  protected  by 
glass  cases.  It  is  evident  that  this  pas- 
tor has  felt  that  wherever  else  the  sol- 
dier of  God  is  to  economize,  it  ought 
not  to  be  in  his  weapons.  **He  that 
hath  a  sword  let  him  take  it,  and  he 
that  hath  no  sword  let  him  sell  his  gar- 


ment and  buy  one."  It  is  passing 
strange  that  well-to-do  laymen  will 
allow  a  pastor  to  fight  with  the  broken 
sword  of  a  meagre  library.  Sometimes, 
alas  !  they  have  only  the  blunderbusses 
of  outgrown  books,  adapted  to  the  war- 
fare of  a  half  century  ago.  Many  a 
preacher  pinches  his  body  rather  than 
starve  his  mind,  and  unloads  his  table 
to  increase  his  library. 

One  thing,  evidently,  has  perplexed 
this  pastor  as  well  as  most  others— 
how  to  preserve  his  small  change 
of  notes  and  scraps.  Index  ser- 
mons and  scrap  books,  with  their 
"double  entry,"  he  has  used,  but 
they  have  proved  too  slow,  and  he  has 
advanced  to  alphabetical  cases,  self- in- 
dexing, which  make  no  delay  for  either 
pasting  or  copying;  but  even  this  does 
not  meet  the  want  as  comprehensively 
as  the  arrangements  of  the  other  study, 
to  which  we  now  hurry  away  by  thought 
express. 

This  home  study  is  a  "Christ  boom." 
Its  occupant  day-dreamed  its  plan  in 
Palestine,  and  brought  its  fumishingii 
largely  from  Bible  lands.  The  central 
idea  in  its  arrangement  is  to'surround 
the  preacher  at  his  desk  with  reminders 
of  Christ.  At  his  right  stands  a  copy, 
half  life-size,  of  Thorwaldsen's  statue  of 
the  risen  Christ,  done  in  Carrara  mar- 
ble, by  Andrevin,  of  Bome.  The  noon- 
day sun  transfigures  the  almost 
transparent  stone  into  a  picture  of  "the 
glorified  body."  At  the  preacher's  left 
is  a  painting,  a  copy  of  Carlo  Meratta's 
*  Christ  at  His  Baptism."  His  face  ex- 
presses the  mental  crucifixion  he  was 
suffering  in  standing  at  the  Jordan 
with  the  penitents  of  John's  revival 
meetings,  as  if  He  too  needed  to  have 
sins  washed  away.  "Suffer  it  to  be  so 
now,"  He  said,  as  He  nailed  Himself  to 
the  cross  of  mental  agony.  '*  He  was 
made  sin  for  us,  though  he  knew  no 
sin. 

Above  the  preacher's  head,  on  the 
top  of  his  desk,  stands  a  crown  of 
thorns  from  Jerusalem,  inclosing  an 
olive  wood  cup  from  Gethsemane,  and 
above  that  is  Holman  Hunt's  picture  of 
the  boy  Christ  in  the  Temple,  myste- 
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TioTisly  looking  fortb  to  the  "Father's 
bosiness,**   wMcli     He    mnst  ."finish** 
amid  the  thorns  of  Ccd  vary —the  picture 
being  a  Christmas    present  from    the 
tbirtj  child-Christians  of  this  pastor*8 
church.    Yonder,  above  the  desk  of  the 
preacher*s  help-meet,  bangs  another  of 
Holman  Hunt's  pictures — "  The  Shadow 
of  the  Cross,"  in   the  carpenter's  shop 
of  Nazareth;  while  a  little  to  the  right 
of  the  picture,  in  the  cabinet  of  curiosi- 
ties from  Bible  lands,  are  ancient  tools 
from  Nazareth,  just  such  as  Christ  used 
in  His  consecration   of  labor.     These 
tools  and  this  picture  carry  back  the 
mental  crucifixion  of  Christ,  even  be- 
Tond  His  baptism.     There,  above  the 
mantel,  is  its  consummation  in  Dore's 
m^terpiece,  which  shows  us  Christ  as 
He  goes  fortb  from  Pilate's  praBtorium 
to  His  atoning  death. 

A  score  of  other  pictures  give  us 
other  views  of  Christ  as  babe,  boy,  man 
—copies  from  the  paintings  of  Baphael, 
Miller,  Salvatore,  Titian,  Guido  Eeni, 
etc— while  the  large  photographic 
scrap  book  on  the  centre  table  keeps  at 
band  copies  of  every  famous  Christ- 
picture  of  Europe,  and  two  other  such 
hooks  present  views  of  the  places  where 
Christ  lived  or  visited.  Nor  let  us 
overlook  this  placque,  which  was  also  a 
part  of  the  Palestine  day-dream.  It  is 
bcantifully  painted  with  the  flowers  of 
the  nations — roses  for  England,  eidel- 
vtiss  for  Switzerland,  kaiser  blumen 
for  Germany,  etc.,  surrounding  the 
Ko6e  of  Sharon — the  whole  symbolizing 
the  union  in  Christ  of  all  nations,  to 
vbom  immortality,  pictured  in  the  but- 
terflies, is  brought  by  His  Gospel.  The 
central  tliought  of  this  study  is  shown 
forth  more  intensely,  as  a  shadow 
brings  out  the  light  of  a  picture,  by 
that  hideous  marble  image,  above  the 
library,  of  Subhardra,  the  third  person 
in  the  trinity  of  India  By  contrast  we 
realize  the  more  vividly  that  we  wor- 
ship the  *•  altogether  lovely." 

This  Christ-room  is  provided  with  a 
Bible  atmosphere  by  Oriental  curios- 
ities.  Besides  the  cabinet  referred  to, 
there  hangs  in  a  nook  one  of  the  leath- 
ern bottles  of  the  Bible,  just  behind  a 


steamer  chair  which  is  covered  with  a 
Turkish  rug  and  Oriental  robe,  while  in 
another  nook,  on  a  shelf,  is  an  Oriental 
ewer,  set  oflf  by  a  tidy  of  Turkish  em- 
broidery. The  desk  and  library,  how- 
ever, are  not  Oriental. 

The  great  Wotten  desk,  with  its  forty 
compartments  for  clas.sifying  thoughts 
and  things,  is  supplemented  by  an 
arrangement  for  keeping  all  pamphlets, 
notes  and  scraps  as  orderly  and  avail- 
able for  instant  reference  as  the  older 
topics  in  the  encyclopaedia  itself. 

The  library,  of  forty  shelves,  is  classi- 
fied, and  therefore  needs  no  catalogue 
to  tell  in  what  row  a  certain  book  is  to 
be  found.  One  row  contains  books  on 
"The  Oldest  Testament  of  Nature  "— 
that  is,  all  the  literature  bearing  on 
science — and  a  full  collection  of  the 
books  on  the  world's  natural  jreligions, 
which  are  now  being  quoted  so  much 
by  infidels  that  the  Christian  preacher 
needs  to  have  the  real  documents  at 
hand.  The  next  two  rows  contain 
books  on  **The  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments," and  are  followed  by  a  row 
containing  books  on  **The  Newest 
Testament,"  includiujg  the  providential 
revelations  which  God  has  made  since 
the  New  Testainent  was  concluded,  in 
fulfillment  of  that  promise  of  Christ, 
"I  have  many  things  to  say  unto  you, 
but  ye  cannot  bear  them  now."  He  has 
said  many  of  these  promised  things, 
and  so  this  row  has  a  shelf  containing 
the  works  of  the  Church  fathers  who 
succeeded  the  apostles;  another  shelf 
for  another  chapter  of  this  newest  Testa- 
ment, with  the  literature  of  modern 
missions;  another  shelf  devoted  to  tem- 
perance, and  several  shelves  to  the 
Sunday-school  movement  and  to  child- 
hood. Another  row  is  devoted  to  art; 
another  is  the  **  sideboard,"  containing 
full  goblets  of  spiced  wine  from  Car- 
lyle,  Emerson,  Holmes,  Macaulay, 
Bacon,  Talmage,  Taine,  etc.,  with  the 
poets,  while  history  also  has  its  nook  in 
this  secular  corner. 

This  study  is,  like  the  other,  large, 
light,  and  airy;  but,  unlike  the  other, 
it  is  warmed  from  a  register,  and  last, 
but  not  least,  it  is  carpeted  with  lino- 
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lenm,  which  raises  no  dnst  either  to  the 
preacher's  books  or  his  throat,  as  he 
walks  back  and  forth  weaving  his  ser- 
mons. 

Brooklyn,  X.  Y, 


EOMXLBTXC  8FECTACLBS. 


Beeeher  tad  Spnrgeon. 

Bt  J.  Stantobd  Hoi«mx,  D.D. 

"  What  kind  of  glasses  do  you  nse  ?  " 
asked  a  young  minister  of  a  preacher 
of  experience  and  distinction. 

"I  nse  homUetic  sptcicicles"  was  the 
reply. 

**And  pray,  sir,  what  are  they?"  asked 
the  yoang  man.  To  which  the  senior 
responded: 

'*I  look  at  everything  through  my 
preaching.  I  am  ever  on  the  alert  to 
find,  not  so  much  topics  from  which 
to  preach,  as  illustrations  for  abstract 
truth.  I  find  my  truth  or  topic  in  the 
Bible;  I  find  my  illustrations  here, 
there,  and  everywhere.  I  try  to  look  at 
everything  homiletically — art,  science, 
history,  and  the  newspapers,  as  well  as 
the  Bible;  and  especially  I  try  to  look  at 
the  commonest  affiurs  and  incidents  of 
life  in  this  lights  for  here  I  find  the  most 
apt  and  merchantable  supply  of  illustra- 
tion, j^nd  in  this  I  have  no  so  great 
teacher  and  example  as  Christ  Himself." 

In  this  the  preacher  was  right.  This 
matter  of  illustration  requires  the 
greatest  attention.  We  must  never  be 
obliged  to  stop  to  explain  the  illustra- 
tion, or  by  any  obscurity  to  lose  the 
attention  of  the  hearers.  Illustrations 
may  be  good  to  those  who  understand 
them,  and  bad  for  those  who  do  not. 
Illustrations  do  not  always  throw  light 
on  the  subject.  Sometimes  the  train  of 
thought  is  lost  by  the  introduction  of 
an  illustration.  The  hearer  stops  to 
think  of  the  illustration,  and  loses  the 
object  of  it.  The  illustration  should 
be  more  simple  than  the  thing  illus- 
trated. While  the  truth  of  the  Gospel 
may  be  greatly  enforced  by  illustra- 
tions, it  is  of  the  first  importance  that  the 
hearer  be  familiar  with  the  illustrations; 
and  the  more  familiar  the  better.  This 
is   the   striking   characteristic,  as  we 


have  intimated,  of  Christ's  discourses. 
He  leads  His  hearers  from  what  they 
know  to  what  they  do  not  know.  And 
in  this  particular,  Mr.  Beecher,  as  a 
preacher,  in  our  opinion,  not  only  ex- 
cels his  contemporaries,  but  his  prede- 
cessors. If  to  our  inquiry  of  this  Sam- 
son of  the  pulpit,  "Tfell  me,  I  pray 
thee,  wherein  thy  great  strength  lieth?" 
he  should  vouchsafe  a  reply,  he  might 
say  that  it  is  in  the  dexterous  use  of  the 
commonest  incidents  of  life  in  the  illus- 
tration of  abstract  truth.  Mr.  Beecher's 
range  of  truth,  as  it  appears  in  his 
discourses,  is  not,  as  we  apprehend  it, 
to  wide,  nor  so  grand,  as  that  of  many 
other  preachers;  indeed,  no  one  can 
read  his  sermons  without  discovering 
a  certain  narrowness  of  range — a  mo- 
notony of  thought.  He  is  ever  moving 
along  in  certain  lines  of  truth. 

In  Areshness  of  theme,  Beecher  is  not 
to  be  compared  with  Spnrgeon.  Mr. 
Beecher  never  digs  out  new  truth  as 
does  Mr.  Spurgeon.  In  a  recent  life  of 
Mr.  Beecher,  the  editor,  to  show  the 
variety  of  Mr.  Beecher's  topics,  has  given 
us  the  texts  and  themes  for  two  years. 
But  Mr.  Beecher's  themes  are  like  Mr. 
Beecher's  self:  though  they  seem  to 
change,  they  are  not  essentially  new. 
His  mind  moves  in  a  circle,  and  he  is 
very  apt  to  repeat  himself.  He  takes  a 
new  text;  but  as  his  text  is  generally  a 
mere  motto,  and  his  topic  a  suggestion 
of  his  own  mind,  he  very  soon  falls  into 
the  rut  of  an  old  line  of  thought  with 
new  illustrations.  There  is  much  same- 
ness in  the  theme.  Mr.  Beecher  once 
said  to  one  inquiring  about  his  manner 
of  preparation  for  the  pulpit,  that  *'hi8 
way  "  was  like  that  of  the  old  Maryland 
housewives:  to  make  up  a  good  batch 
of  dough,  put  it  into  a  cool  place,  and 
when  she  made  biscuit  for  breakfast  or 
dinner,  to  cut  off  a  piece  and  make 
them  up  and  bake  them.  Now,  if  this 
is  *<his  way,"  it  is  no  wonder  that  Mr. 
Beecher^s  sermons  taste  as  much  alike 
as  a  woman's  biscuit. 

This  is  not  Mr.  Spurgeon's  "way." 
He  goes  to  the  granary  every  time  he 
wants  to  make  a  loaf,  and  gets  some 
fresh  grain.    He  finds  each  harvesting 
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carefnlly  kept  by  itself  in  the  granary. 
At  one  time  he  will  get  some  of  the  old 
com  of  £gypt,  at  another  some  of  the 
gleanings  of  Bath,  at  another  a  hand- 
ful from  the  threshing-floor  of  Araonah, 
at  mother  some  of  that  of  which  the 
disciples  of  Christ  ate  when  hungry; 
and  so  on«  in  almost  endless  variety. 
He  grinds  it  in  his  own  mill,  and  bolts 
it  after  his  own  fashion,  kneads  it,  and 
bikes  it;  and  each  baking  has  a  peculiar 
flsTor  of  its  own,  because  the  wheat  is 
from  a  different  harrest,  though  all 
taken  from  one  storehouse. 

Mr.  Spurgeon  depends  more  for  his 
Tariety.on  his  theme;  Mr.  Beecher,  on 
his  illustration.  Mr.  Beecher  excels  Bir. 
Spurgeon  in  the  simplicity  and  fresh- 
ness and  variety  of  his  illustrations; 
bat  Mr.  Spurgeon  excels  Mr.  Beecher  in 
the  freshness  and  variety  and  Gospel 
ilsTor  of  his  truth.  The  secret  of  Mr. 
Spurgeon*s  power  lies  in  a  devout  study 
and  implicit  faith  in  the  divine  Word. 
The  secret  of  Bir.  Beeoher's  power  is  in 
the  infinite  variety  and  wonderful  apt- 
ness of  his  illustrations.  And  this 
comes  from  the  fact  that  he  looks  at 
ererything  through  homiletic  glasses: 
be  permits  nothing  he  sees,  hears,  feels, 
tastes,  suffers,  or  enjoys  to  be  cast 
aside  as  worthless.  All  this  is  *'the 
maknal^  in  the  rough  for  homiletic 
nse:  he  husbands  it  and  uses  it  as  occa- 
sion may  require. 

When  I  was  a  boy— and  that  begins 
to  mean  in  old  times— I  lived  a  sort  of 
an  amphibious  life  on  a  little  creek, 
either  in  it  or  on  it  most  of  the  time. 
Its  waters  drove  a  cotton  mill,  and  at 
erery  ebb  tide  its  surface  was  covered 
^  vith  what  was  called  cotton-waste — the 
refDse  of  the  cotton — which  was  thrown 
away  as  worthless.    To  us  it  would  now 
seem   that   "the   waste"    was  almost 
greater  than  the  cotton  used,  for  nowa- 
days there  is  no  waste;  not  a  fiber  of 
the  cotton  that   goes  into  the  mill  is 
wasted;  it  is  all  used  in  some  way  or 
othor.    Now,   most  preachers  are  like 
this  old-fashioned  cotton  mill.    They 
vaste  more  of  their  maferial  than  they 
nse,  and  then  frequently  go  to  infinite 
expense  and  trouble  to  replace  it  with 


that  which  is  comparatively  worthless. 
Mr.  Beecher  would  seem  to  find  use, 
sooner  or  later,  for  every  kind  of  mate- 
rial brought  to  his  mill,  in  the  illustra- 
tion of  his  subjects.  Out  of  the  most 
trifling,  ordinary  incident  of  life  he 
will  work  out  an  illustration  of  the 
greatest  value.  He  seldom  brings  an 
illustration  from  afar,  but  generally 
gathers  it  from  the  wayside  of  common 
life:  and  in  this  particular  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  his  preaching  is  more  like 
Christ's  than  that  of  most  other  men. 
If  only  his  truth  was  as  fresh  and  Scrip- 
tural as  his  illustrations  are  forcible,  he 
would  be  the  greatest  preacher  of  the 
.  age.  And  a  greater  than  either  Mr. 
Beecher  or  Mr.  Spurgeon  will  not  be 
found  till  one  is  raised  up  who  preaches 
the  Gk)spel  as  closely  as  Charles  H. 
Spurgeon,  and  who  illustrates  his 
preaching  with  as  much  simplicity  and 
aptness  as  Henry  Ward  Beecher. 

*<  If  that's  so,  somebodt  has  got  to 

LET  THE   PEOPLE  KNOW  IT." — As   ColliUS 

Graves,    a   milkman   of   Haydenville, 
Mass.,  a  few  years  since  was  going  his 
rounds  very  early  one  morning,  he  was 
met  by  a  man  out  of  breath  with  run- 
ning, and  intensely  excited,  who  said: 
"The  great  reservoir  on  Mill  River,  up^ 
the  valley,  is  giving  way,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  the  floods  will  sweep  every- 
thing before  them  down  the  valley!" 
^*  Do  you  mean  it  ?"  said  Graves.  •*  Yes,'' 
replied  the  man.  *'Idor  "Then,"  said 
Graves,  "  if  that's  sOt  somebody  has  got  to 
let  Oie  people  know  iV*    He  had  not  ^et 
seen  or  heard  thff  flood,  but,  believing 
the  man's  story,  he  turned  his  horse, 
thought  no  more  of  milk  or  customers, 
and  putting  on  all  speed  down  the  val- 
ley, he  shouted  from   house  to  house: 
"Wake  up  !    The  reservoir  is  broken 
away  !  The  flood's  coming !    Save  your- 
selves !    Run,  for  your  lives  V    Some- 
times he  cried,  "  Fire !  fire !"  thinking 
that  would  wake  the  people  quicker 
than   "water."    He  started  every  one 
he  met  on  a  like  mission.    In  less  than 
ten  minutes  the  overwhelming  waters 
did  come,  and  swept  away  the  whole 
village — houses,   factories,   shops,   and 
everything.    But  nil  that  man  could  do 
(as  it  appeared  on    the  inquest)  had 
been  done,  and  most  of  the  inhabitants 
escaped  with  life;  but  some  were  too 
late,  and  were  swept  away  and  perished. 
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"  The  Ooipel  in  (he  rtgUmt  beyond"—^  Cot.  z:  16. 
A  Bibl0  SdAding  0&  Honi6  Ifisdons.  and  that  they  had  talked  with  Him  by 

Joshua  i:  12-18.  the  way. 


I.  What  peaceable  possession  of  the 
land  of  Canaan  was  to  the  Israelites, 
onr  religious  privileges— our  churches, 
the  ministry,  our  Sunday-schools,  and 
our  Christian  family  circles — are  to  us. 

II .  If  now  we  enjoy  a  rtsi  in  these 
priyileges,  while  those  whose  lot  is  cast 
in  newer  and  more  distant  parts  of  our 
country  do  not,  it  is  Ood  that  has  given 
5t  to  us.  (V.  13.) 

III.  Our  responsibilities  are  not  lim- 
ited to  our  own  States  or  immediate 
neighborhood:  it  is  ours,  also,  to  see 
that  our  brethren  in  the  more  remote 
parts  of  our  country  have  rest,  as  well 
as  ourselves.  (V.  15.) 

IV.  It  is  only  when  we  have  helped 
our  brethren  to  possess  the  land  that  we 
may  return  and  enjoy  our  rest  to  the 
full.  (V.  15.) 

y.  If  we  must  share  our  brethren's 
conflicts  and  toils  in  new  and  unsub- 
dued regions,  is  it  not  some  compensa- 
tion to  us  that  our  wives  and  children 
are,  the  while,  resting  in  peace?  ^V.  14.) 

VI.  Now,  as  of  old,  it  is  the  East  (the 
land  toward  the  sun-rising)  that  is  to 
help  in  evangelizing  the  West.  West- 
ward, not  only  the  course  of  empire, 
but  the  Star  of  Bethlehem,  holds  its 
way,  (V.  15.) 

VII.  A  hearty  respbnse  to  these  obli- 
gations on  the  part  of  those  to  whom 
God  has  already  given  rest  is  especially 
fitting  and  pleasing  to  Ood.  (Y.  16.) 

VIIL  To  neglect  this  duty  and  these 
obligations  is  to  bring  condemnation 
and  judgment  on  us.    fV.  18.) 

Smooth  Stones. 

"I  Lovz  TO  Tell  the  Stobt."— When 
the  disciples  (Luke  xxiv:  16-33)  had 
found  the  risen  Savior,  their  hearts 
were  so  full  of  the  good  news  that  they 
could  not  wait  till  morning;  so  they 
started  at  midnight  and  walked  seven 
or  eight  miles  back  to  Jerusalem,  to  tell 
their  brethren  that  the  Lord  was  risen, 


A  Missionabt's  Prater  for  his  De- 
8CEia>Airrs.'Dr.  Judson,  when  nearing 
the  end  of  life,  remarked  that  he  had 
always  prayed  for  his  children,  but  of 
late  he  had  felt  impressed  with  the  duty 
of  praying  for  their  children  and  their 
children*s  children  down  to  the  latest 
generation,  so  that  he  should  ultimately 
meet  a  long,  unbroken  line  of  descend- 
ants before  the  throne  of  God,  where 
all  might  join  together  in  ascribing 
praise  to  their  Redeemer. 


A  Hand  uc  Evert  Good  Work.— An 
intelligent  English  farmer,  having  care- 
fully read  the  annual  report  of  an  Eng- 
lish missionary  society,  found  that 
there  were  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
three  missionaries  of  the  society  labor- 
ing in  different  parts  of  the  world. 
Meeting  the  secretary  of  the  society,  he 
said:  *'I  am  determined  to  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  every  sermon  preached, 
every  tract  distributed,  every  school 
established;  and  for  this  purpose  I  will 
g^ve  a  sovereign  for  each  of  the  mission- 
aries. Here  is  my  check  for  £123,  in 
order  that  I  may  do  something  all  over 
the  world." 


"The  Dat  is  Breakino."— Though 
the  processes  are  slow  and  inconspicu- 
ous by  which  the  ancient  structures  of 
false  religions  are  being  undermined, 
yet  the  time  will  come  when  they  will 
tumble  suddenly  into  ruins,  when  a  * 
nation  shall  be  converted  in  a  day.  In 
the  baptism  of  ten  thousand  Telugus 
in  India,  within  a  single  year,  do  we 
not  already  see  the  gray  dawn  of  such 
an  era  of  culmination  ? 

"  We  are  living,  we  are  dwelling 
In  a  grand  and  awfiil  time  1 
In  an  age  on  ages  telling; 
To  be  living  is  enblime. 
Hark  !  the  waking  up  of  nations — 

Gog  and  Magog  to  the  ftay; 
Hark  I    What  soundeth  ?    lis  creation's 
Groaning  for  its  latter  day." 
— Life  qfAdoniram  Judaon,  by  hu  wm,  Alto.  Judimu. 


Thanksgwing  Service, 
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TEAKSSaZVIKa  SSBVICE. 

Tkt  holifst  of  holidays  art  those 

Kept  by  ourselves  in  silence  and  apart^ 

The  secret  anniversaries  of  the  heart. 


Tki  Qcipel  tlie  Only  Seenrity  for  Eminent 
i&i  Attding  Kational  Prosperity.* 

Uns  saith  the  Lordy  Let  not  the  wise 
tmn  glory  in  his  vciadomy  neither  let  the 
mighty  man  glory  in  his  might ;  let  not 
fke  rich  man  glory  in  his  riches,  etc.— 
Jer.  ix:  23-24. 

Tn  Jewish  nation  bad  oome  to  rely 
OB  their  wealtb,  power  and  political 
▼isdom.  To  rebuke  such  this  text  was 
spoken.  It  is  no  philosopher  that 
ipeaks,  bnt  God.  No  doubtful  theory 
ii  announced,  but  eternal  truth.  No 
Tain  experiment  is  recommended,  but 
the  wisdom  which  is  from  above.  The 
lame  propensity  to  forget  God  and  con- 
fide in  man  for  national  prosperity  is 
rife  in  every  age.  And  no  nation  was 
erer  more  strongly  tempted  to  do  this 
than  ours  at  the  present  time. 

Consider— L  The  ineffloacy  of  the 
eommon  grounds  of  confidence:  1.  Bea- 
ton baa  been  appealed  to,  but  its  im- 
potence in  the  conflict  with  passion, 
ignorance  and  irrelig^on  is  demon- 
«trat€d  on  every  page  of  history. 
1  Edacation  has  been  relied  upon,  but 
knowledge  and  virtue  are  not  insepar- 
able. There  is  no  moral  power  in  science, 
learning,  mere  civilization,  to  purify 
the  heart  and  restrain  vice  and  crime. 
Philosophy,  culture,  the  arts,  did  not 
ttTe  Rome  or  Greece  from  ruin.  3.  The 
eflorts  of  philosophy  to  reform  and  ele* 
fate  mankind  have  proved  signal  fail-^ 
ves  in  the  past.  4.  National  wealth  is 
thought  to  be  the  perfection  of  pros- 
perity. But  in  all  ages  and  lands  it 
has  proved  the  most  active  and  power- 
ful cause  of  national  corruption.  Our 
nation  to-day  is  shaken  to  its  founda- 
tions by  our  monetary  power.  5.  Nor 
is  military  genius  and  prowess  any 
t^iT ground  of  confidence  than  wealth, 
M  the  history   of    nations   illnstrates 

'Tki*  oatlioe  was  suKgested  by  reading  a 
t^ttk^frteg  dimconrpe  by  Dr.  Lyman  Beectaer 
^'«W  on  tliii  text.— Ei>. 


H.  W.  LOKOFELLOW. 

with  solemn  and  awful  significance. 
6.  Political  wisdom,  statesmanship,  the 
boast  and  confidence  of  nations,  is  inade- 
quate to  secure  and  perpetuate  national 
prosperity.  7.  Our  boasted  free  insti- 
tutions, bought  and  maintained  at  im- 
mense sacrifices,  and  the  envy  of  the 
nations,  are  not  a  guarantee  of  the  fu- 
ture. There  are  elements  existing  and 
at  work  in  our  land  to-day  that  are  sure 
to  work  oat  disaster  and  ruin  to  per- 
sonal liberty,  national  thrift  and  vir- 
tue, and  even  our  national  existence, 
unless  checked  and  brought  under  con- 
trol by  a  higher  power  than  man's;  by 
more  potent  elements  and  forces  than 
those  on  which  nations  are  wont  to 
rely. 

n.  There  is  efficacy  in  the  Gospel  of 
the  grace  of  God,  and  nowhere  else,  to 
secure  eminent  and  abiding  national 
prosperity.  It  was  devised  and  be- 
stowed upon  mankind  for  this  pur- 
pose; and  in  its  principles,  provisions, 
institutions  and  moral  tendencies,  it  is 
eminently  adapted  to  elevate,  purify 
and  bless  nations  as  well  as  individual 
man.  The  proofs  of  its  power  to  do 
this  are  not  wanting.  See  the  effect  of 
Christianity  on  the  laws  and  institu- 
tions of  the  old  Boman  empire— on  the 
social  and  political  life  of  Germany  at 
the  Beformation — on  our  own  history 
and  destiny  as  a  nation  by  means  of  our 
Pilgrim  fathers — on  the  condition  of 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  in  South 
Africa  among  the  Hottentots.  Hence 
patriotism  demands  of  the  Christian 
Church  to-day  earnest  prayer  to  the 
Lord  for  His  speedy  and  gracious  inter- 
position in  our  behalf  as  a  nation,  and 
the  faithful  and  earnest  application  of 
the  Gospel  to  stay  the  tide  of  demorali- 
zation which  threatens  to  ingulf  us, 
and  to  reform  and  purify  and  evan- 
gelize this  mighty  and  rapidly  grow- 
ing nation,  with  possibilities  and  re- 
sponsibilities beyond  our  power  to 
compute. 
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Thanksgiving  Service, 


Hatio&il  Oratitude. 

Make  a  joyful  noise  wdo  the  Lord,  all  ye 
lands.  Enter  into  His  gates  with  thankS' 
givings  and  into  Bis  courts  with  praise : 
he  thankful  unto  Uim  and  blesf  His 
name. — Ps.  c:  1,  4. 

The  daty  here  enjoined  is  baned  on 
the  strongest  obligation.  God  has  not 
dealt  BO  with  any  other  people.  Henoe 
we  are  under  peculiar  obligations  to 
enter  His  sanctuary  with  thanksgiying 
and  praise.  The  year  in  review  has 
been  one  of  signal  and  manifold  bless- 
ings :  harrests  abundant  —  general 
health  «in  city  and  country — freedom 
from  threatening  pestilence— peace  in 
all  our  borders — the  prevalence  of  law 
and  order — the  quiet  and  effective 
operation  of  God's  ordained  moral 
agencies  and  forces — and  ihe  presence 
of  Christ  and  the  Holy  Spirit  in  all  our 
sanctuaries,  hearing  prayer,  blessing 
the  Word,  stimulating  Christians,  con- 
verting souls,  and  making  the  power  of 
the  Gospel  as  a  mighty  and  effective 
agency  to  purify  and  conserve,  felt  and 
confessed  everywhere  among  our  fifty 
millions  of  souls. 


The  Locomotive   tlie   Ghiriot   of  Onr 
Chriitiaa  QTllisatioxL 

The  chariots  *  *  *  shall  seem  Hke 
torches;  they  shall  run  Wee  the  light" 
ni>i^«.— Nahum  ii:  4. 

These  words  are  descriptive  of  the 
war  chariots  of  old.  They  bring  to 
mind  that  triumph  of  modem  science — 
the  locomotive.  The  locomotive  stands 
for  the  subjugation  of  physical  forces. 
Nowhere  has  this  subjugation  taken 
place  with  such  signal  rapidity  and 
success  as  in  America,  and  at  no  time 
here  as  during  the  year  now  dosing.— 
The  extension  of  the  railroad  system.— 
The  opening  of  the  Northern  Pacific. — 


The  perfection  of  the  eleotrio  light,  etc. 
God's  command  that  we  subdue  the 
earth  is  being  obeyed.  These  victories 
reach  in  their  consequences  beyond  the 
material  world. 


The  Zde&  of  Brotherhood  Triumphiat 

All  ye  are  brethren. — Matt,  xxiii:  8. 

The  leaven  of  equality  is  working 
mightily.  Everything  that  stands  in 
the  way  of  the  liberty  of  the  individual 
is  being  resisted  and  overcome.  The 
machinery  of  party  politics  has  proved 
itself  weaker  than  the  sense  of  justice 
and  of  liberty.  The  American  people 
will  not  brook  anything  that  places 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  develop- 
ment  of  any  individual  The  black 
man,  the  Indian,  the  Chinaman,  must 
have  opportunities  for  growth  equal 
with  those  enjoyed  by  the  Anglo-Saxon. 
The  anti-Chinese  legislation  is  hostile 
to  this  spirit'  and  must  give  way— is  a 
reaction  that  cannot  last.  Every  man 
a  brother  is  an  inspiration.  America 
to-day  is  the  logical  result  of  the  recog- 
nition of  this  idea. 


The  Beiponse  of  a  Grateftd  Heart, 

Fbr  this  efuld  I  prayed,  and  the  Lord  hath 
given  me  my  petition  vohich  Tasked  qf 
Him ;  thebkfobx  also  I  have  lent  him  to 
the  Lord;  as  long  as  he  liveth  he  shall  he 
lent  unto  the  Lord.  And  he  loorsluped 
the  Lord  there.— I  Sam.  i:  27-28. 

The  truly  thankful  heart  does  not  re- 
joice less  in  the  repayment  than  in  the 
receipt  of  blessings  from  God. 


True  Qratitude  a  Characteristle  of  Tne 

Fifty. 

/  wiU  sing  cf  mercy  and  judgment :   Unto 
Thee,  0  Lord,  vaiU  Ising.—Tti.  ci:  1. 

The  truly  pious  heart  can  sing  of 
judgment  as  well  as  of  mercy. 


ThankiglTing  SerznonB. 

Tax  following  U  a  list  of  the  thankigiying  Mrmons,  also  f»cia  and  raggeationfl  rdatiTe  to  tb« 
occasion,  published  in  former  voloznes  of  the  Homxijctxc  Momthlt,  MetropolUcm  Pulpit  and  Com- 
pleie  Preatktr : 

1.  Lessons  firom  the  Birds  and  Lilies,  by   Canon  *Farrar.— Matt,  vi:  35.    Homzuctxc  Mohthlt. 

Vol.  vn..  No.  3. 

2.  Harvest  Home,  by  Arthur  MurselL— Matt,  zii:  1.  Hoioixtxo  Mokthlt,  Vol.  VH.,  No.  3. 

3.  Our  Country,  by  J.  P.  Newman,  D.D.— Ps.  cxlvii:  ao.  "  "  "    IV.,     "   4. 


Strmonic  Criticiim. 
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4.  ThanlugiTins,  by  '^'ayland  Hoyt,  D.D.— 1  Chron.  xxiv:  13.    Homxletic  Momthlt.VoI.  IV..  No.  4. 
4.  Owe  Mo  Mao  Anything,  by  Henry  G.  Potter,  D.D  — I^'^xu*  ^ii:  d*    Metropolitan  Pulpit,  Vol.  n., 

No.  4. 
C  The  Hftrd  Times   God's  Pnming  Knifo,  by  C.  D.  Wadswortb.  D.D — John  xt:  2.    MeUvpotUan 

fypiC.  Vol.  n..  No.  4. 
7.  Divine  Forces   in   Human  History,  by  Prof.  K.  J.  Nelson.— Ps.  xcvil:  1-2.    Complete  Preac\er, 

ToL  n..  p.  302. 
a.  Tlie  Crowning  of  the  Tear,  by  J.  H.  Bylanoe.  D.D.— Pa.  Ixv:  11.    Complete  Preacher,  Vol.  II.. 

p.  180, 

I  The  Ideal  Country. — Deut.  xl:  12.  Homiuctxc  Monthly,  Vol.  vn..  No.  3. 
10.  Mtmiflcence  of  Nature'*  GK>d.— Ps.  civ:  24. 
IL  The  Harvest  and  the  Drought.— Ezck.  xvi:  27. 

II  The  Harvest  Basket  and  Its  Lessons.— Amos  viU:  1. 
U.  Baxml  Ufe.— Prov.  xxvli:  23-37. 
U.  How  to  Keep  a  Feast  Day.->Neh.  viii:  10-12 
U.  Hints  at  Facts  for  Addresses. 
U.  Thames  for  Thanksgiving  Sermons. 


«« 


«< 


vn.. 

3. 

VI.. 

2. 

VI., 

2. 

^^.. 

2. 

m.. 

2. 

IV., 

2. 

IV.. 

2. 

"  /  ieoia<  my  religitmi  teacher  to  give  m«  the  nul 
abetKten  us," — John  Duncan. 

Faulty  hi  Conception  and  Exboxttion. 
-'*£.  B.'*  sends  as  a  sermon,  with  the 
request  that  we  oriticisd  it  on  "general 
grounds.'*  His  accompanying  letter  is 
so  full  of  good  sense,  and  evinces  so 
strong  a  desire  to  improve,  both  in 
style  and  method,  in  order  to  greater 
«lIectiTeness  in  preaching,  that  we  com- 
ply with  his  request.  While  excellent 
in  spirit,  and  not  wanting  in  scholarly 
traiu,  the  sermon  is  essentially  lacking 
in  the  chief  elements  which  go  to  make 
up  a  good  and  impressive  discourse. 

1.  The  title  of  the  sermon  shows  that 
tlie  author  had  no  definite,  well-matured 
conception  of  his  subject.  It  does  not 
clearly  and  properly  express  the  sub- 
stance of  the  discourse. 

1  The  text  does  not  suggest  the  ser- 
mon, and  the  sermon  is  not  evolved 
from  the  text— a  very  "general"  fault, 
but  inexcusable,  and  fatal  to  the  high- 
est succesfi,  nevertheless.  The  subject 
is  *'Life" — the  true  and  the  false  view 
of  it— and  the  text  is  the  record  of 
Christ's  temptation  in  the  wilderness  ! 
And  yet  there  are  scores  of  texts  exactly 
adapted  to  the  subject  chosen— point- 
ed, pithy,  striking  words  of  the  Spirit, 
fittetl  to  arrest  the  attention  and  im- 
presji  the  mind.  To  make  a  bad  choice 
of  a  text  is  to  throw  away  the  main 
chance  of  a  sermon. 

3.  The  plan  of  the  sermon  is  also  de- 
tiectire.  Next  in  importance  to  a  good 
text  is   a    good     plan.     No  beauty  of 


SSEHOmC  GBITIGISH. 

(u  it  came  from  Ood,  and  leave  me  and  God  to  erode 


thought  and  style,  or  variety  and  apt- 
ness of  illustration,  will  make  Up  for  a 
faulty  plan.  The  adaptation  of  the  text 
and  the  wisdom  of  the  plan  will  give , 
character  to  the  discourse,  and  gauge 
its  power  to  interest  and  affect  the  au- 
dience. A  good  plan  is  always  simple, 
natural,  logical,  progressive,  symmet- 
rical, and  exhaustive  of  the  doctrine  or 
topic  proposed.  Without  such  a  plan, 
the  thoughts  of  the  preacher  will  be 
confused  and  rambling,  his  hold  on  his 
audience  weak,  and  the  effect  of  the  ser- 
mon feeble  and  transient.  Our  friend 
fails  here;  sadly  fails,  like  too  mnny 
other  preachers.  He  has  not  thought 
out  his  subject,  mastered  it  in  his  own 
mind,  before  he  put  pen  to  paper. 
Hence  he  fails  to  grasp  his  theme.  His 
thoughts  and  arguments  and  illustra- 
tions are  not  skillfully  arranged  for 
effect.  There  is  no  reach  of  thought,  no 
resistless  logic,  no  cumulative  power  of 
conviction,  no  ground-work  laid  in  the 
body  of  the  discourse  for  practical 
home  thrusts  in  the  way  of  concluding 
application.  The  sermon  is  hazy;  the 
sunlight  does  not  flood  it.  There  is 
scarce  a  word  of  Scripture  in  it.  One  apt, 
singing  text  is  better  than  pages  of 
man's  thoughts.  The  literary  element 
dominates  the  spiritual.  Hence,  while 
an  audience  might  be  interested,  it 
would  not  be  swayed  as  by  a  strong 
wind,  or  deeply  and  permanently  im- 
pressed. 
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Sermonic  Criticism. 


Slang  and  the  Pulpit.— In  the  Sep- 
tember UoafiLxnc,  Dr.  Porter  states  his 
belief  that  **  dignified  colloquialism  is 
the  perfection  of  pnlpit  style."  Doubt- 
less what  the  worthy  Doctor  intended  to 
express  by  the  term  ''dignified  oollo- 
qnialism"  is  perfectly  appropriate  at 
times  in  a  sermon;  but  it  is  not  so  cer- 
tain that  what  some  ministers  may  un- 
derstand by  the  term  would  be  likewise 
desirable.  People's  ideas  of  dignity 
differ;  and  we  have  seen  men  who  ap- 
peared to  regard  dignity  as  assured  for 
any  phrase  by  the  fact  that  they  use  it, 
with  impressive  tones  and  an  imposing 
shake  of  the  head.  But  what  is  slang 
— not  in  the  abstract,  but  in  the  con- 
crete ?  What  words  are  slang,  and  what 
have  ceased  to  be  slang  ?  The  English 
language  has  many  such  expressions  as 
"blizzard,"  "bulls  and  bears,"  "car- 
pet-baggers/* "on  a  strike,"  "at  a  dis- 
count," "making  a  hit,"  "high-toned," 
etc:  £^d  to  draw  the  dividing  line 
sometimes  takes  as  much  research  as 
composing  a  sermon.  One  fanciful 
writer  even  suggests,  recently,  that, 
prior  to  Shakespeare,  "shuffle  off  this 
mortal  coil "  might  have  been  slang. 
Who,  then,  can  say  that  some  daring 
genius  may  not  yet  make  "fire  him 
out "  a  classical  phrase  for  the  violent 
ejectment  of  an  unruly  member  of  the 
congregation  ?  If  we  were  to  hazard  a 
definition,  we  should  say  that,  as  dirt 
is  matter  out  of  place,  so  slang  is  lan- 
guage out  of  place.  Now,  there  is  a 
place  in  the  pulpit  for  the  homely, 
e very-day  language  of  men:  but  that 
place  is  in  the  treatment  of  homely, 
e  very-day  scenes  and  occurrences.  ' '  The 
language,"  says  Kame,  "is  the  dress  ;" 
and  it  would  be  about  as  appropriate 
to  appear  in  the  pulpit  in  corduroy 
breeches  and  shirt-sleeves,  as  to  dress 
some  of  the  sublime  truths  of  the  Gos- 
pel in  the  rough-and-ready  phrases  of 
tbo  work-a-day  world.  Lincoln's  homely 
advice,  "Don't  swap  horses  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  stream,"  was  more  effective 
than  a  tome  of  swelling  phrases  would 
have  been ;  but  what  effect  would  such 
language  have  had  in  his  oration  at 
Gettysburg?     Association    counts    for 


much— for  nearly  all.  Language  which, 
though  in  itself  unobjectionable,  is  sure 
to  call  to  mind  the  gutter  or  the  barn- 
yard, should  be  rigidly  eschewed  by 
the  preacher,  unless  he  is  dealing  with 
barnyards  and  gutters.  W.  K  J. 


The  Sensational  Pbkacheb. — Thia 
preacher  determines  to  attract  the 
"camp-stool  congregation,"  and  he 
sometimes  does  it  by  advertising  that 
he  will  preach  on  some  strange  and  irre- 
ligious subject.  The  theory  of  the  an- 
nouncement is,  that  the  public  is  weary 
of  religion  and  wants  something  else. 
If  the  camp-stools  are  full,  it  is  because 
the  sensational  preacher  ha^  established 
a  reputation  for  sprightly  talking  on 
other  subjects  than  religion.  He  will 
sweeten  them  a  little  with  religion,  but 
the  points  that  interest  his  motley  crowd 
are  not  religious.  Another  type  of  the 
sensational  preacher  uses  the  truth  of 
Christ,  and  really  means  to  drive  it 
home  to  the  conscience.  He  is  a  good 
man  who  is  mistaken;  and  he  does  not 
go  home  with  the  people  and  learn  from 
their  conversation  that  what  sticks  t<^ 
them  is  not  the  truth,  but  the  ludicrous 
story,  or  the  sentimental  incident,  or 
the  slang  phrase.  What  these  were 
meant  to  help  in  teaching  is  not  re- 
membered. The  conscience  is  at  ease, 
while  the  sinner  laughs  over  the  sensa- 
tional preacher's  jest,  or  sheds  tears 
over  his  sweet  little  story.  A  good  test 
of  a  sensation  is  what  comes  of  it.  If 
men  are  led  to  cry  out,  "  What  must  we 
do  to  be  saved  ?"  the  sensation  is  legiti- 
mate. The  sensational  preacher  may 
be  known  by  the  fruits  of  his  work.  If 
a  preacher  arrests  attention  by  his 
methods,  and  fixes  it  on  truth,  he  will 
be  called  a  sensationalist  only  by  very 
careless  people.  To  create  a  sensation 
must  not  be  the  aim,  but  if  a  sensation 
can  be  made  legitimately  a  means  to 
bring  home  the  truth,  let  us  have  the 
sensation.  Better  sensation  and  life 
than  no  sensation  and  death. 


Logic  and  Locomotives.— It  has  been 
well  said  that  a  logical  sermon  is  like  a 
locomotive — good  for  nothing  without 
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the  fire.     The  oomparison  may  be  car- 
ried a  step  further.     The  difference  be- 
tveen  Cnglish  and  American  locomo- 
tives  is,  that   the   former  are  so  com- 
pactly bnilt  that  it  woald  be  impossible 
for  tbem  to  take  tbe  curves  and  grades 
on  oar  American  lines.    The  same  dif- 
ference strikes  as  between  logical  ser- 
mons: some  are  so  tightly  jointed  that 
they  can  move  only  in  a  direct  line.    It 
loatters  not  what  beauties  of  landscape 
or  what  riches  there  are  off  in  this  di- 
rection, or  how  many  people  with  their 
needs  and  sufferings  are  in  that  direc- 
tion.   The  track  must  be  laid  straight, 
and  the  Gospel  train  goes  thundering 
on,  but,  alas  !  with  empty  cars.     Now, 
there  is  a  place  for  each  kind  of  engine, 
and  each  kind  of  sermon.    But  study 
the  topography,  brother,  and  don't  put 
the  English  locomotive  on  the  Ameri- 
can track. 


clergymen  or  other  men  who  are  spend- 
ing brain  force  in  good  works  ever  died 
of  paralysis  of  the  brain.  We  cannot 
measure  Providence  with  so  short  a 
line. 


Tackimo  on  Texts. — ^In  your  Decem- 
ber (1882)  number  you  cited  a  glaring  in- 
stance of  a  non-pertinent  text.  In  your 
January  number,  page  244,  occurs  a 
doable  illustration  of  the  same  fault  in 
the  sketches  entitled  <*  The  Compass  of 
Life  "and  "The  Thief  in  the  Night." 
Let  any  one  transpose  these  passages, 
and  then  say  if  the  comment  ou  the 
sicowl  one  is  not  more  appropriate,  or, 
at  least,  as  appropriate,  for  the  jirsU 
and  rice  vtrsa.  It  appears  to  be  a  prac- 
tice now  with  our  craft  to  compose  a 
sketch,  sermon  or  essay,  and  then  tack 
some  passage  of  Scripture  to  it  as  a 
text.  This  is  not  explaining  the  Word 
of  God,  whatever  else  it  may  be.    W.  P. 

[The  two  texts  mentioned  are  easily 
•transposable,  which,  however,  does  not 
prove  that  either  is  non-pertinent  as  it 
stands.  If  a  preacher  waits  to  find  the 
h€^  text  in  the  Bible,  his  flock  is  liable 
to  go  a  long  time  unfed. — Ed.] 


LoQSB  Bea90NI3(0. — "I  866  that  a  groteaqtie 
perftmner  b  j  the  name  of  Lorrella  died  in  Phila- 
delphia a  few  days  since  of  paralysis  of  the 
bnio.  Is  it  not  natoral  that  snch  a  result 
voold  foOow  a  pmstitntion  of  intellect  ?  Ood 
his  vayi  of  making  the  law  of  cause  and  effect 
VOLr—ExtnbeLfnm  a  Sermcn. 

This  logic  wonld  be  stronger  if  no 


The  Fibst  Pebsonai<  Pbomoun.— In 
the  July  number  of  our  excellent  Homi- 
letic  MarUhly  appeared  a  sermon  in 
which  the  preacher  used  the  first  per- 
sonal pronoun  sixty-six  times,  besides 
several  allusions  to  **  me "  and  *'  my- 
self." Is  that  a  good  model?  Ought 
not  the  speaker  avoid  everything  that 
suggests  egotism?  E.  H.  A. 

Vinton,  lovoa. 


Things  a?reAchar  EQioxdd  Do. 

—Grow  in  grace,  power,  and  adaptation  to  his 
work. 

— ^Keep  np  the  reputation  of  his  class  by  being 
Just  as  good  a  man  as  possible. 

— Bead  the  most  important  new  books,  if  he  can 
possibly  buy  them  or  borrow  them. 

— Cultivate  habits  of  punctuality ;  begin  every 
service  ou  time,  and  close  it  on  time. 

—Interest  himself  in  the  children  and  young 
I>eople,  for  their  good  and  for  his  own. 

— ^Take  kindly  all  honest  criticism,  and  learn 
something  ftom  that  which  is  not  kindly. 

—Remember  that  his  real  rewards  are  a  good 
conscience,  a  growing  character,  and  immorUd 
hope. 

— Make  a  vigorous  push  for  honest  success, 
doing  his  very  best  all  the  time— not  merely 
now  and  then. 

— Neglect  nothing  ;  life  is  made  up  of  details, 
and  small  matters  neglected  by  a  preacher  soon 
provoke  much  Justifiable  fault-finding. 

— Avoid  condemning  in  haste,  without  evidence, 
a  brother  minister,  and  as  carefully  avoid  de- 
fending a  bad  man  because  he  is  a  minister. 

— Take  time  enough  in  deciding  difficult  ques- 
tions arising  in  his  church.  The  silence  of  the 
pastor  will  often  convince  both  parties  that  they 
are  wrong,  and  a  well-pondered  Judgment  will 
have  weight. 

Things  a  Treftcher  EQiould  !Tot  Do. 

— Insist  too  much  on  being  respected  for  his 
office:  but  rather  let  the  office  command  respect 
by  his  personal  character. 

— Get  tired  of  work  that  is  good  work,  but  seems 
fruitless.  Soul  crops  last  a  long  while,  and 
often  take  a  good  while  to  grow. 

— Hesitate  to  preach  a  truth  because  it  is  unpopu- 
lar. It  may  be  misunderstood  ;  and  the  misun- 
derstanding should  be  sought  out  and  removed, 

— Try  to  be  eyes  for  i>eople  who  are  not  blind. 
£ver>'  church  has  a  few  saints  of  whom  the 
preacher  may  learn  the  way  of  Ck)d  more  per- 
fectly. 

—Be  so  rhetorical  as  to  be  vague.  A  great  use 
of  rhetoric  is  to  make  light  strong  on  a  particu- 
lar point;  but  there  is  a  rhetoric  which  is  noth- 
ing but  imaimed  brightness. 

—Be  always  hiding  his  thoughts  behind  general 
orthodox  terms  that  people  do  not  understand. 
Peter,  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  spoke  in  plain 
words:  bo  should  we  always  speak. 
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If  you  haw  anything  better  than  tkU,  eandidl)f  impart  it;  ifnot,u$etkit  wOk  me.— HomACK. 


Dearth  of  Ifinisten. 

To  our  request  for  views  or  facts  on 
this  subject,  we  have  received  a  num- 
ber of  responses,  the  more  instructive 
of  which  we  publish  below: 


At  the  headquarters  of  ministerial 
supply  at  Congregational  House,  Bos- 
ton, they  say  of  New  England  that  there 
are  from  fifteen  to  twenty  churches  in 
that  section  noyr  vacant,  which  pay 
from  $2,500  to  $3,500,  and  about  twenty- 
five  churches  vacant  which  pay  about 
$6(X),  or  $600  and  parsonage. 

R.   B.  TOBEY. 

yew  Haven,  Vt. 


Early  in  life  I  consecrated  myself  to 
the  ministry.   I  worked  myself  through 
college  and  seminary,  supporting  my- 
self by  teaching.    When  licensed  by  the 
Presbytery  of  New  York,  I  was  ready  to 
go  anywhere  I  was  wanted.     I  offered 
my  services  to  the  Home  (Pres.)  Mis- 
sionary Board,  to  the  Foreign  Board,  to 
the  American  Board,  and  at  last  obtained 
a  little  mission  station  in  New  York 
City,  where  I  remained  a  year.    I  left 
through  no  fault  of  my  own,  and  ob- 
tained a  year's  supply  on  Long  Island, 
outside  of  my  own  denomination.    At 
the  end  of  that  time  I  was  ready  for  a 
settled  field  of  work.    I  could  speak 
French  and  German,  and  had  numerous 
offers  of  good  positions  as  teacher:  but 
I  wanted  to  preach,  and  again  offered 
myself  to  Boards  of  Home  and  Foreign 
Missionn,  and  candidated  in  churches 
wherever  I  could  hear  of  a  vacancy.     I 
was  ready  to  accept  any  situation  re- 
gardless of  salary,  but  failed  to  obtain 
one,  and  at  length  accepted  one  of  the 
many  positions  open  to  me  as  teacher. 
I  became  principal   of  an  academy  in 
one  of  the  oldest  cities  of  the  State,  and 
remained  in  that  position  seven  years, 
doing,  I  think,  a  good  work.    Last  year 
a  vacancy  occurred  in  a  neighboring 
church.     I  was  pressed  to  accept  it. 
The  salary  is  small,  less  than  half  my 
salary  as  teacher;  but  I  resigned  my 


position  and  was  sttiled  as  pastor  over 
the  church.  During  the  past  year  up- 
ward  of  forty  have  been  added  to  the 
church  on  confession,  and  the  general 
work  has  prospered  greatly;  and  yet  at 
no  time  during  those  seven  years  could 
I  get  a  church  of  any  kind  anywhere, 
for  I  tried  to  do  so  often,  and  during  that 
time  I  believe  I  could  have  done  as  good 
work  as  I  am  doing  now,  perhaps  bet- 
ter. But  there  were  so  many  better  men 
than  myself  in  the  field  that  there  was 
no  chance  for  me.  If  I  had  been  par- 
ticular about  salary  or  location,  I  would 
not  have  wondered  at  my  want  of  suc- 
cess; but  that  was  not  the  case,  and  I 
can  only  attribute  my  failure  to  an  over- 
supply  of  ministers.  I  could  go  to  any 
one  of  several  churches  now,  but  I  have 
no  desire  to  change  so  long  as  my  pres- 
ent relations  are  pleasant.  My  experi- 
ence is  that  it  is  hard  to  get  in;  when 
once  in,  it  is  not  difficult  to  circulate. 

P^STOB  . 


The  answer  to  the  question,  **Is  there 
a  dearth  of  ministers?"  will  depend 
very  much  on  the  point  of  view  from 
which  we  discuss  the  question.  On  a 
superficial  examination,  looking  at  the 
large  number  of  unemployed  ministers, 
and  the  fact  that  there  are  often  a  dozen 
candidates  for  a  vacancy,  we  might  con- 
clude, as  many  do  affirm,  that  we  have 
enough  and  to  spare.  But  looking  at 
the  year-books  of  the  several  denomi- 
nations, and  comparing  the  number  of 
ministers  with  the  number  of  existing 
churches  in  each,  we  shall  find  the 
churches  far  outnumber  the  entire  cleri- 
cal force.  Taking  a  more  critical  survey 
of  the  subject  still,  and  deducting  the 
large  class  of  idle  or  superannuated  min- 
isters, arising  from  old  age  and  broken 
health  and  other  causes,  and  also  those 
who  are  always  candidating,  who  haf«. 
never  been  settled  and  never  ought  to 
be,  wlio  are  hopelessly  unacceptable  to 
the  churches,  and  have  no  business  to 
be  in  the  ministry — and  the  discrepancy 
is  seen  to  be  far  greater  still.    Taking 
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into  consideration  the  additional  facts, 
that  our  Home    and   Foreign  Mission 
fields  are  rapidly  expanding  and  calling 
for  more  men  every  year  to  cnltiyate 
tbeu  and  gatber  in  glorious  harvests; 
Uuit  for  the  last  decade  or  two  of  years 
there  has  been  relatively,  if  not  actually, 
I  decided  falling  off  in  the  number  of 
ondidates  for  tbe  ministry ;  and  that  for 
TariouB   reasons,    -which    will    suggest 
themseWes  to   the    observing    reader, 
there  were  never  before  so  many  minis- 
ten  in  secular  callings; — in  view  of  such 
facts, which  no  intelligent  man  will  call 
in  question,  it  will  be  found  that  there 
is  a  real,  actual,   alarming  dearth  of 
aTailable  and  acceptable  ministers  al- 
ready existing  in  tbe  American  Church. 
And  the  canses  which  have  produced 
this  sad  state  of  things  are  growing  in 
intensity  and  scope  from  year  to  year, 
and  tbe  alarm  has  not  been  sounded  a 
moment  too  soon,  and  it  is  the  part  of 
wisdom  to  give  heed  to  it  and  put  in 
requisition    every   available  means  to 
increase  the  supply.  S. 

A  Tme  or  Faiie7  Sketch— Which  ? 

Two  preachers  I  have  in  mind  have 
eaosed  me  considerable  reflection.  One 
vasabig,  whole-souled,  impulsive  man, 
who  made  warm  friends  of  sinner  and 
saint  at  first  acquaintance.  His  pastor- 
ate was  blessed  with  a  number  of  sweep- 
ing revivals,  and  his  enthusiasm  at  such 
a  leason  was  irresistible.  His  life  was 
parity  itself,  and  his  sermons  were  at 
times  masterpieces.  Yet,  strange  to 
my.  after  his  first  year  hTs  church  ran 
down  constantly.  His  congregations 
continued  large,  and  their  love  for  him 
seemed  to  deepen  from  year  to  year,  yet 
the  collections,  the  prayer-meetings,  and, 
in  fnd,  all  the  tests  of  an  active,  sterling 
piety,  so  forcibly  illustrated  the  "/a- 
cilf  descensus^  **  that  a  change  was  felt  to 
be  imperatively  demanded. 

The  next  minister  was  of  an  almost 
antipodal  type.  He  measured  his  words 
ia  speaking  and  his  time  in  visiting, 
iod  nothing  oonld  prevail  upon  him  to 
vie  one  word  more  or  to  stay  one  min- 
ute longer  than  he  deemed  necessary. 
He  never  overflowed,  you  knew  to  a 


minute  how  long  his  prayer  would  be, 
and  never  was  a  good  dinner  spoiled 
because  the  service  was  longer  than 
usuaL  The  collections  increased,  and 
the  prayer-meeting  was  well  attended, 
and  yet  I  have  good  reason  for  believing 
that  that  church  never  was  at  a  lower 
ebb,  spiritually,  than  under  his  minis- 
tration. 

I  inquired  into  the  history  of  the  two 
men.  The  former  had  commenced  his 
ministry  as  a  '*  circuit  rider,*'  with  little 
education.  His  sermons  were  thought 
out  whenever  he  had  opportunity, 
chiefly  on  horseback,  his  reading  was 
done  zealously,  but  in  the  most  hap- 
hazard style,  and  by  "boarding  around" 
his  habits  of  life  were  rendered  neces- 
sarily irregular.  The  other  had  gradu- 
ated from  a  theological  seminary  and 
had  been  drilled  to  perfection.  He 
expended* all  his  efforts  on  making  the 
church  a  machine,  and  his  sole  idea  of 
success  was  to  make  it  run  without  fric- 
tion. In  short,  he  had  system  '*on  the 
brain,**  as  the  saying  runs,  and  wished 
to  systematize  everything^  even  to  the 
manifestations  of  divine  power.  The 
other  hardly  knew  what  system  meant. 
And  between  the  two  the  chui'ch  at 

B is  in  a  bad  way,  and  is  still  at  a 

loss  to  know  how  it  came  about. 

J.  L. 


That  Mucilage  Bedpe. 

Wb  have  received  nearly  a  hatful  of 
recipes,  in  reply  to  inquiry  in  August 
number,  page  661,  several  of  which  we 
give  in  brief: 

J.  G.  Reid. — "Starch,  two  ounces; 
white  sugar,  one  ounce;  gum  arable,  two 
drachms;  mix  with  water.  After  the 
gum  is  dissolved  add  isugar  and  starch, 
boil  till  the  latter  is  thoroughly  cooked. 
A  little  alcohol  prevents  souring.  Have 
used  it  for  years  in  a  mineralogical 
museum  and  find  it  invaluable.*' 

A.  G.  MuBBAT. — "About  two  ounces 
of  gum  tragacanth ;  one  ounce  of  clean 
rain-water;  one  teaspoonful  of  camphor 
or  tablespoonful  of  alcohol,  as  soon  as 
the  gum  is  well  softened." 

W.  A.  YiNOLiKO. — "  Gum  arable  and 
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rain-water.  Two  ounces  of  the  former 
fibonld  make  over  one-half  pint  of  mu- 
cilage." 

J.  H.  Macnkill. — *'Ck>mmon  cherry- 
tree  gum  dissolved  in  water." 

"We  have  received  also  several  recipes 
for  paste  which  is  claimed  to  be  su- 
perior to  any  mucilage: 

J.  W.  B. —  "Alum,  one  ounce;  warm 
water,  one  quart;  when  cold  add  flour 
^  to  the  consistency  of  cream;  powdered 
resin,  one-half  teaspoonful;  cloves,  two 
or  three;  boil  to  desired  consistency, 
stirring  constantly." 

R.  B.  T.— "Flour,  one  tablespoonful; 
water,  one  teacupful;  powdered  alum, 
one-half  teaspoonful;  oil  of  cloves  or 
carbolic  acid,  six  drops." 

L.  8.  Keen,  S.  T.  Icken,  H.  W.  Tme- 
blood,  AVilliam  Wilmer,  all  recommend: 
"Common  flour  paste,  one  teacupful, 
ordinary  size;  carbolic  acid,  twenty 
drops." 


"An  Acre  of  Ground." 

In  response  to  the  pastor  wishing  to 
know  (in  July  number,  p.  661)  how  to 
till  his  acre-farm  so  as  to  bring  good 
profit  with  little  labor,  we  have  received 
several  answers.  The  following  may 
prove  helpful: 

Much  depends  upon  where  'a  country 
pastor'  lives  about  turning  ground  into 
money.  If  he  lives  near  a  city,  straw- 
berries and  black-cap  raspberries  will 
pay  the  best  to  market.  If  in  the  country, 
and  he  wishes  to  raise  for  his  own  family 
use,  let  him  raise  a  small  amount  each 
of  beets,  peas,  string  and  lima  beans, 
sweet  corn  and  parsnips,  but  buy  his 
celery,  onions  and  cabbages.  If  he  ex- 
pects to  stay  long,  let  him  always  have 
what  he  needs  of  black-caps  and  straw- 
berries, and  plant  the  rest  in  potatoes. 
I  never  hoe  my  garden  until  I  am 
obliged  to  "  hill  up."  Constant  raking 
over  keeps  the  ground  light  and  free 
from  weeds,  and  I  can  rake  over  four 
times  as  much  in  an  hour  as  I  can  hoe; 
then  when  I  hill  up  I  have  no  weeds 
the  rest  of  the  summer.  That  is  the 
way  I  get  the  most  money  for  the  least 
work.— Old  Pastob. 


On  the  same  subject  "D.  G."  writes: 
*'  He  will  find  that,  if  his  land  is  suit- 
able for  peas  and  oats,  if  he  soxtss  oats 
brocuicast,  and  after  harvesting  them 
sows  broadcast  peas,  he  will  not  need 
to  labor  in  the  field  at  all  after  sowing 
until  he  reaps,  and  yet  have  a  paying 
crop." 


The  Church  for  Tonng  Xen. 

I  don't  claim  to  have  found  one  that 
just  meets  my  ideas,  but,  when  I  do, 
it  will  have  two  characteristics  well 
marked.  In  the  first  place,  its  preacher 
will  make  more  prominent  than  is  usual 
the  manliness  of  Christ.  Manly  young 
men  admire  nothing  more  than  manli- 
ness in  others.  It  will  cover  a  great 
many  faults  in  a  preacher,  and  its  ab- 
sence will  hide  a  great  many  virtues. 
So  that  the  preacher  of  my  church  must, 
as  one  of  the  very  first  requisites,  be  a 
manly  man,  and  delight  in  dwelling  as 
often  as  possible  on  the  supreme  manli- 
ness of  Christ— a  theme,  by  the  way, 
which  it  was  left  for  a  layman  (Thomas 
Ilughes)  to  develop. 

In  the  second  place,  this  church  I 
hope  to  fiMd  will  be  careful  to  avoid  un- 
reasonable caution  in  intrusting  young 
men  with  her  work.  No  donbt  it  is  all 
very  proper  for  them  to  sit  and  learn 
wisdom  at  the  feet  of  the  Oamaliels,  but 
after  all  an  ounce  of  experience  is  worth 
a  pound  of  precept.  Then  the  young 
man  who  is  a  man  has  a  horror  of  being 
a  mere  hanger-on,  even  to  the  best  of 
things.  He  wants  to  feel  that  he  is  giv- 
ing an  equivalent,  as  far  as  possible,  for 
everything  he  receives— even  from  the 
church.  And  when  you  have  him  at 
work— not  merely  at  fitful  and  irre- 
sponsible work,  as  in  revivals,  but  at 
some  permanent  charge,  as  a  Sunday- 
school  class- then  you  have  him  sure. 

Layman. 


A  Familiar  Soena. 

The  following  scene  is  by  no  means 
nnusual  in  the  winter,  either  in  city  or 
country  churches.  The  last  stanza  of 
the  last  hymn  is  begun  by  the  choir. 
Suddenly  throughout  the  church  a  stir 
IS  seen.    One  arm  after  another  flies  up 
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in  the  air  like  the  windmill  that  roused 
th«  wrath  of  Don  Quixote.  Then  one 
head  after  another  dncks  down  behind 
the  seat;  an  animated  shuffling  is  heard, 
and  the  heads  emerge  with  a  doable  al- 
lowance of  blood  in  the  face,  and  just 
in  time  to  bow  for  the  beDediction. 
What  has  happened?  Nothing  at  all. 
The  congregation  have  simply  been  put- 
ting on  their  overcoats,  wraps  and  rub- 
hers.    The  preacher  must  not  let  such 


a  little  thing  disturb  his  grawity,  nor 
detract  from  the  solemnity  with  which 
he  delivers  the  benediction.  Of  course 
such  unseemly  haste  to  escape  from  the 
building  is  neither  reverent  nor  compli- 
mentary; but — time  is  so  short,  you 
know,  and  there  is  so  much  to  talk 
about  before  dinner.  If  that  isn't  a 
valid  excuse,  it's  the  only  one  I  can 
perceive.    Who  can  suggest  a  remedy  ? 

Obdeblt. 


^♦^ 


QI7SBIES  AND  A2TSWEBS. 


**S.  A.  C." — Can  you  give  us  a  com- 
prehensive definition  of  superstition? 
—A.:  Faith  without  knowledge. 

"  K.  A.  S."— A. :  Why  be  oflfended  that 
jonr  neighbor  has  adopted  your  meth- 
ods? You  forget  that  '*  imitation  is  the 
sincerest  flattery." 

"J.  A.  P."— What  is  the  cheapest 
edition  of  Bunyan's  ''Pilgrim's  Pro- 
gress?"—A.:  That  published  by  the 
B*iok  Snekly  of  London.  Price,  one 
penny. 

•A.  K."— What  is  the  best  unde- 
nominational work  giving  a  collection  of 
Sschptural  passages  for  use  in  visiting 
the  sick  and  the  afflicted  ?— A. :  Beferred 
to  onjf  readers  for  answer. 

"A  K." — By  whom  is  written  the 
poem  entitled  "No  Sect  in  Heaven," 
and  where  may  it  be  found  ?— A :  Mrs, 
Cleveland  is  its  author;  the  American 
Tract  Society  publishes  the  poem  as  a 
leaflet. 

•J.  R.  F."— Where  can  the  work 
known  as  "Scott's  Parallel Beferences " 
be  had? — A.:  It  is  probably  out  of 
print,  as  it  is  out  of  date,  having  been 
superseded  by  more  comprehensive 
vorks.  It  may  possibly  be  had  of  some 
second-hand  book-dealer  in  any  of  our 
large  cities. 

**E.  B.  J." — Can  you  recommend  a 
really  practical  book  to  a  beginner  study- 
ing elocution  withont  a  teacher?— A.: 
The  '*  Drill-Book  of  Vocal  Culture  and 
Gesture,"  by  E.  P.  Thwing,  is  by  one 
vho  has  bad  years  of  experience  in  the 
pnlpit  and  lecture  field,  and  it  is  warm- 
ly commended  b}'  such  men  as  Drs. 
Tdmage,  Dnryea,  etc. 


"J.  S.  T."— What  standard  works 
on  theology  would  you  recommend  a 
young  minister  to  study  ? — A. :  Study, 
first  of  all,  the  standards  of  your  own 
church  or  denomination.  What  these 
may  be,  you  can  ascertain  from  your 
leading  theological  professors.  An  ac- 
quaintance with  your  own  will  lead 
you  to  know  and  to  study  other  author- 
ities outside  of  your  particular  church. 

"J.  H.  T."  -  Can  you  inform  me  where 
and  for  what  price  I  can  purchase  a 
small  book  entitled  '*  The  Dietetics  of 
the  Soul  "?  What  are  its  merits  and  who 
is  its  author?— A.:  The  book  in  ques- 
tion may  be  recommended  to  all  who 
are  suffering  from  melancholy,  or  other 
mental  depression.  Its  author  is  named 
Feuchtersleben,  and  its  correct  German 
title  is:  <*Zur  Disetetic  der  Seele."  It 
may  be  had  (in  German)  of  £.  Steiger 
A  Co.,  25  Park  Place,  New  York,  for 
30  cents,  bound  in  cloth.  We  do  not 
think  it  is  republished  in  English. 

"  W.  F."— Moses  took  the  golden  calf, 
burnt  it,  and  ground  it  to  powder.  (See 
Ex.  xxxii:  20.)  Can  gold  be  burnt? — 
A. :  Either  gold  or  silver,  if  subjected  to 
a  white  heat,  becomes  friable,  and  is 
readily  converted  into  fine  powder. 
*  The  golden  calf  was  probably  hollow, 
and  hence  easily  broken  into  pieces. 
The  heat  necessary  to  calcine  the  pieces 
could  be  produced  by  bellows.  An- 
other theory  has  it  that  the  idol  was  of 
wood  coated  with  gold,  in  which  case 
the  fire  served  the  double  purpose  of 
consuming  the  wood  and  calcining  the 
gold. 

*'C.  M."— One  of  my  congregation. 
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not  a  ohnroh  member,  whenever  I  ap- 
proach him  with  words  of  solicitation, 
meets  me  with  scorn  and  with  allu- 
sions that  .are  downright  insulting. 
Does  not  a  decent  self-respect  require  me 
to  let  him  alone  hereafter? — A,:  What 
are  those  allusions  about,  that  you  feel 
insulted  over  them  ?  The  probability  is 
that  he  has  some  basis  for  them,  or 
thinks  he  has.  The  first  thing  for  you 
to  do  is  to  get  that  man's  opinion  of 
you  in  full.  It  will  probably  do  you 
more  good  than  the  opinions  of  all  the 
rest  of  the  church.  And  then  you  will 
not  have  to  strike  in  the  dark. 

"  Dubious." — Is  it  right  for  me  to  con- 
ceal from  a  church  for  which  I  am  can- 
didating  my  consciousness  of  certain 
weaknesses  that  maj'  unfit  me  for  the 
position  ?— A. :  If  you  are  tolerably  sure 
you  are  unfit  for  the  position,  you  have 
no  sort  of  business  candidating  for  it 
Your  own  opinion  of  yourself,  however, 
is  probably  the  last  thing  anybody 
would  want.  Moreover,  is  not  the  Lord 
to  have  something  to  do  with  you  and 
your  weaknesses  if  He  assigns  you  that 
field  -of  labor?  Remember  the  rebuke 
He  gave  to  Moses.  Give  the  church  a 
fair  opportunity  of  judging  you;  beyond 
this  you  need  not  feel  called  upon  to 
"run  yourself  down." 

"R.  V.  8."— Is  it  right  for  a  pastor 
to  appropriate  to  the  use  of  the  church 
what  is  known  as  "conscience-money?" 
Quite  a  sum  has  been  sent  to  me 
through  the  mail.  I  have  no  hint  as  to 
where  it  is  from,  but  feel  assured  it 
was  not  the  giver's  to  give.— A. :  Why, 
use  it  for  the  church,  of  course.  What 
else  can  you  do?  If  it  is  impossible  to 
find  the  rightful  owner,  the  church  has 
the  same  right  to  it  you  would  have  to 
money  you  found,  and  whose  ownel: 
you  could  not  find.  Besides,  if  the 
Lord's  steward  loses  the  funds,  and 
you,  finding  them,  return  them  to  the 
Lord,  who  is  wronged?  Probably  the 
money  carCt  be  returned  to  the  owner 
now,  or  the  sender's  awakened  con- 
science would  have  caused  him  to  do  so. 

"Pawtob  H."— Ought  I  to  allow  a  bla- 
tant infidel  in  my  neighborhood  to  say 
what  he  pleases,  and  I  remain  silent? 


Or  should  I  take  np  the  gauntlet  and 
answer  him  in  my  pulpit? — A.:  The 
best  answer  we  can  give  to  the  brother 
is  a  paragraph  from  the  "  Autocrat  of 
the  Breakfast  Table,"  by  Dr.  Holmes: 
'*  If  a  fellow  attacked  my  opinions  in 
print,  would  I  reply  ?  Not  L  Do  you 
think  that  I  don't  understand  what  my 
friend,  the  professor,  long  ago  called  the 
hydrostatic  paradox  of  controversy? 
Can't  know  what  that  means?  Well, 
I'll  tell  you.  You  know  if  you  had  a 
bent  tube,  one  arm  of  which  was  the  size 
of  a  pipe  stem,  and  the  other  big  enough 
to  hold  the  ocean,  water  would  stand  at 
the  same  height  in  one  as  the  other. 
Controversy  equalizes  fools  and  wise 
men  in  the  same  way,  and  the  fooU 
know  it." 

"JuvzNUS."— A. :  No;  your  intense 
self-consciousness  in  public  prayer  is 
not  a  hopeless  indication.  It  is  proba- 
bly just  the  reverse.  You  say  you  oan't 
feel  as  you  do  in  private  prayer,  but 
*'  the  thoughts  seem  more  on  the  people 
than  on  God."  Well,  that  shows  that 
you  have  had  little  experience,  but  not 
necessarily  that  you  have  little  piety. 
It  shows  you  appreciate  the  importance 
of  the  situation  and  your  own  weak* 
ness.  It  is  an  experience  we  have  all 
had  to  go  through.  Don't  shirk  your 
duty  because  of  it.  As  a  practical 
remedy,  we  would  suggest  that  you  fix 
your  mind  upon  the  afflictions,  the 
trials,  the  temptations  of  persons  pres- 
ent, until  your  heart  is  full  of  sympathy 
for  them,  and  then  out  of  your  full 
hecurt  endeavor  to  talk  to  God.  Try  ta 
pray  in  public  as  you  do  in  private. 

**G.  P.  A."— Our  new  church  edifice 
has  a  kind  of  ringing  sound  from  the 
speaker's  voice  which  prevents  many 
from  understanding  what  is  said,  and 
*  makes  it  unpleasant  for  all  listeners. 
The  auditorium  is  ampitheatre  in  style,, 
about  seventy  feet  by  fifty  in  size,  and 
rather  more  than  the  ordinary  height.  It 
has  open  timber  finish,  ceiled  with  ash. 
The  speaker  stands  on -the  side  of  the 
room,  in  front  of  the  orchestra.  There 
is  no  alcove  except  for  choir.  What 
can  be  done? — A.:  Stretching  wires 
across  the  church  below  the  ceilings 
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OBe>tbird  of  the  distance  to  the  floor, 

is  the  cheapest  and   easiest  remedy  we 

know  of,  bat  it  is  not  always  effectual. 

Anything  to  break  the   sound-waves. 

We  would  be  glad  to  receive  sugges- 

tioas  from  onr  readers  who  have  had 

experienoe  in  meeting  this  difficnlty. 

"L.  a  K."— To  what  extent  have  per- 

soDilities  a    place  in    pnblic   prayer? 

fieeently  two  men  were  gambling  in  a 

building  when   it  fell  in,   one    being 

bUed.    At  his   funeral  I  prayed  that 

the  other,  through  God*s  mercy  in  spar- 
ing his  life,  might  be  led  to  a  better 
life.  Was  I  right  ?  Give  us  a  few  rules 
for  guidance  in  such  matters. — A.:  A 
piiWic  prayer  should  be  on  public  mat- 
ters.  Ko  person  should  be  singled  out 
in  it,  except  in  one  of  two  cases:  when 


the  public  welfnre  is  exceptionally  de- 
pendent on  the  person,  or  when  public 
feeling  is  unusually  aroused  concerning 
him  or  her,  as  in  cases  of  bereavement 
or  calamity.  The  personal  matter  then 
becomes  really  a  public  matter.  There 
are  occasions,  however,  of  a  semi-public 
character,  such  as  funerals  or  special 

{)rayer  meetings,  when  the  rule  is  more 
ax.  The  incidents  related  are  an  in- 
stance in  point.  Was  the  preacher 
right  in  so  praying  ?  We  think  so  un- 
doubtedly. The  escaped  sinner  was  so 
closely  connected  with  the  occasion  that 
so  far  as  that  audience  was  concerned 
he  was  a  public  figure.  But  to  pray  for 
a  sinner  by  name,  in  ordinary'  public 
worship,  is  almost  never  defensible.  It 
is  out  of  taste;  it  stirs  up  needless  ani- 
mosity; it  furnishes  a  cloak  for  malice; 
it  does  no  good,  but  much  harm  in 
many  ways. 
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Thi  LmiATxoin  of  FaEXTHnmKO.  By  Rev. 
Dr.  D.  8.  Fbekm.  Aortt  American  for  September, 
10  pp.  ▲  weU-dige0ted  and  vather  brilliant  es- 
«7.  vithont  much  that  is  particularly  new,  but 
what  there  Is  being  remarkably  well  said. 

Cats-Tomm  di  Qat.tt.et..  By  Lawrence  Oli- 
pbsnt.  The  living  Age  for  Aagast  18.  6  pp.  An 
irtide  with  something  new  even  for  old  trav- 
ekn  in  Pklestine.  The  writer  has  made  con- 
■<lfr»bto  study  of  the  tombs  of  which  he  writes, 
ud  it  Is  worth  while  for  a  minister  to  know 
vhst  be  has  to  say  of  them. 

I5DIAJI  Was  im  thk  Colgkies.  By  Edward 
Eggleston.  The  Otntury,  19  pp.  Mr.  Eggleston 
bne  begins  his  series  of  historical  articles  on 
life  in  the  colonies.  It  is  safe  to  predict  that 
they  will  be  both  Taloable  and  interesting.  The 
present  installment  certainly  is.  He  handles  the 
English  language  in  an  admirable  manner,  and 
liis  &ncy  is  lively,  while  not  ranning  away  with 
his  Ikcts. 

Ora  XoviXATixo  HACHnnES.  By  George  Wal- 
ton Onen.  .if/oitMe  Jfon^y  for  September,  6  pp. 
A  dear  and  Tigoroos  statement  of  the  reasons 
for  moch  of  the  rottenness  in  our  politics.  The 
writer  attempts  rather  to  tell  what  the  matter  is 
than  how  it  is  to  be  cured.  We  have  never 
tMiled  to  urge  upon  the  preacher  his  duty  to 
take  part  in  politics.  We  urge  the  reading  of 
this  article  for  the  same  reason. 

What  is  thjc  Chbxstiaiv  Church;  or,  Who 
AU  THX  DxBCiPUW  OF  Cheikt?  By  J.  S.  Lamar. 
•Skaday  Magaane  for  October,  5  pp.  The  subject 
looks  like  an  immcoifie  one  for  a  magazine  ar- 
ticle, bat  the  rea<1«-m  will  find  that  it  refers  to 
tbr  denomination  called  "  Disciples  "  and 
"Christiana'*-— of  which  Oarfleld  was  a  mem- 
ber. It  is  a  description  of  their  doctrines, 
Betbods.  and  a  few  statistics  of  their  progress. 


Without  God,  No  CoHMOirgrcALTB.  By  CSar- 
dinal  Bianning.  Ecledtc  Magazine  for  September, 
6  pp.  A  clear,  concise  statement  of  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  government  rests.  The  cry  of 
"  Equality,  fraternity,  liberty,"  is  a  taking  one 
at  present,  and  is  too  apt  to  be  carried  D&rther 
than  reason  can  consent  Cardinal  Bfanning 
recc^nizes  this  tendency,  and  his  words  on  the 
subject  are.  to  say  the  least,  timely  and  sug- 
gestive. 

Educatiom  xm  China.  By  Bev.  D.  M.  Bates, 
M.A.  The  American  Church  Reoiew  for  Septem- 
ber, IB  pp.  A  ver>'  interesting  article  discussing 
the  modes  and  standards  of  education  in  China, 
what  relation  it  sustains  to  the  people  at  large,, 
and  the  advance  made  in  educational  methods 
fh>m  the  West.  The  description  of  Chinese 
literature  is  brief,  but  interesting,  and  the  dis- 
cussion on  the  educational  institutions  estab- 
lished by  missionary  societies  is  not  without 
value. 

Clkricai.  TRAnmro  Before  and  After  Or- 
dination. By  John  Andrews  Harris,  D.  D. 
American  Church  Review  for  August,  16  pp.  The 
writer  admits  the  fact  of  a  decline  in  ministerial 
authority,  and  sets  himself  to  the  task  of  flnd- 
iug  the  reasons  and  of  pointing  out  the  indica- 
tions of  such  decline.  The  fact  is  not  particu- 
larly agreeable,  but  it  has  to  be  fkced.  It  is  not 
necessarily  a  proof  that  the  ministry  is  declin- 
ing because  its  authority  is  declining.  It  may 
mean  simply  that  the  people  are  much  farther 
advanced  than  they  used  to  be  in  independent 
thinking  and  in  moral  Judgment.  The  priest's 
authority  is  greater  than  the  minister's,  but  the 
priest  may  be  not  nearly  so  great  as  the  minis- 
ter. This  article  is  not  profound,  but  it  is  sug- 
gestive, and  shirks  none  of  the  disagreeable 
phases  of  the  subject. 
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aSEHS  OF  ILLT7STBATI01T.* 

Wiikaui  a  parable  tpake  He  not  unto  them. — Mark  iv:  34. 


•*Yoa  may  consecrate  an  anvil,  or 

desecntte  a  pulpit." 

ViTken   Rev.    Dr.   Cutler,    rector  ot 

St.  Ann's  Cborcb,  Brooklyn,  lay  a-dying,  bis 
friends,  anxious  to  catcb  some  "last  word," 
gatbered  around  bis  bed  and  asked  bim  some 
questions.  Tbe  departing  saint  beckoned  tbem 
all  away,  saying,  "  /  have  Mid  my  toy." 

A  mlastoaary  urns  telllaK  a  nefro 

boy  of  Clirist's  love  to  man,  leading  tbe  lad's 
tboughts  on  tbrougb  tbe  various  acts  of  bealing 
and  sympatby  and  mercy  wbicb  Cbrist's  minis- 
try exbibited,  till  at  last  be  told  of  tbe  deatb  on 
tbe  cross,  wben  tbe  boy  exclaimed :  "  It  is  ex- 
actly wbat  I  sbould  bave  expected  from  Him." 

Professor  Maury  says  of  the  Oall 

Stream:  "  In  tbe  greatest  drougbts  it  never  fails, 
in  tbe  greatest  floods  it  never  runs  over.  No- 
where else  in  tbe  world  does  tbere  exist  so 
majestic  a  current.  It  is  more  rapid  tban  tbe 
Amazon,  more  impetuous  than  tbe  Mississippi, 
and  tbe  collected  waters  of  those  two  streams 
would  not  equal  the  thousandth  Auction  of  the 
volume  of  water  wbicb  it  displaces." 

**  I   see  tMTO  uaquesttoaable  facts  i 

first,  my  mother  is  greatly  afflicted  in  circum- 
stances, body,  and  mind,  and  yet  I  see  that  she 
cheerfully  bears  up  imder  all  by  the  support  she 
derives  from  constantly  retiring  to  her  closet  and 
her  Bible;  secondly,  that  she  has  a  secret  spring 
of  comfort  of  which  I  know  nothing:  whil^  I  who 
give  unbounded  loose  to  my  appetites  and  seek 
pleasure  by  every  means,  seldom,  or  never,  find 
it.  If,  however,  there  be  any  such  secret  in  re- 
ligion, why  may  not  I  attain  it  as  well  as  my 
mother?  I  will  immediately  seek  it  of  Ood."~ 
(Cecil's  Remains,  p.  6.) 

When  the  yellour  fever  ivas  ravag- 
ing the  city  of  New  York,  in  1822,  a  large  section 
of  the  city,  known  as  the  infected  district,  was 
deserted  and  barricaded.  Though  the  inhabit- 
ants had  fled,  tbe  cats  still  remained  in  their 
homes,  and  many  of  them  would  bave  starved 
to  death  had  not  an  old  colored  woman,  named 
Chloe,  remained  in  tbe  district  and  fed  the  oats 
with  as  much  faithfulness  as  if  they  had  been 
human  beings.  If  this  was  not  pkitanikropy,  it 
was  certainly  near  akin  to  it  in  spirit;  and  it  is 
no  wonder  that  a  public  subscription  was  made, 
and  a  portrait  of  this  Florence  Nightingale  of 
the  cats  painted  by  the  then  most  noted  artist, 
Thomas  Dunlop. 

A.  passeBfer, 'Who  had  been  loolcln|( 
with  great  interest  at  the  "  man  at  the  wheel*' 
as  he  was  directing  the  course  of  a  steamboat 
through  the  windings  of  an  intricate  channel, 
said  to  him  :  "  I  suppose,  sir,  you  are  tbe  pilot 
of  this  boat?"  "  Yes,"  replied  the  man  at  the 
wheel,  "I  have  been  a  pilot  on  these  waters  for 
over  thirty  years."    "Indeed I"  continued  the 


inquirer :  "  you  must,  then,  by  this  time,  know 
every  rock  and  bar  and  shoal  on  the  whole 
coast !"  "  No.  I  don't ;  not  by  a  long  ways, '  said 
the  pilot  "  You  don't !"  responded  the  passen- 
ger, in  great  surprise ;  "  wbat,  then,  do  you 
know  ?"  "  I  know,"  answered  the  pilot,  with 
strong  emphasis,  "  /  kjuno  vokere  the  deep  vnUr  is," 

One   cold   Christntas    day    a    poor 

blind  man  was  playing  on  a  violin  and  trying  to 
earn  a  crust  in  one  of  tbe  London  streets  ;  but, 
somehow,  bis  tunes  lacked  the  power  to  bring 
him  any  pence.  Tbere  stood  the  blind  man, 
cold  and  hungry,  alone  in  his  misery.  Two 
gentlemen  were  iMMsing,  and  stopped  opposite 
tbe  player,  conversing  a  few  minutes.  One  of 
them  approached  tbe  player,  and  gently  ];)atting 
his  back,  said,  *'  Won't  the  people  give  you  any 
saoney?"  "No,"  was  the  reply:  "they  won't 
open  their  windows;  it  is  too  cold."  "  Well, 
lend  me  your  fiddle,  and  I  will  see  if  they  will 
open  for  me."  The  speaker  took  the  violin  and 
played  a  tune,  the  like  of  which  was  never  be- 
fore beard  and  likely  never  to  be  heard  again  in 
a  street.  Tbe  windows  opened  as  if  by  magic, 
and  money  was  thrown  out  of  tbem  plentifully 
enough.  Tbe  charmer,  having  accomplished 
his  purpose,  gathered  up  the  money,  and  hand- 
ing it  to  tbe  blind  player,  said:  "  Tbere,  you  can 
go  home  now;  you  bave  got  sufficient  to  keep 
you  for  one  day  at  least."  It  was  Paganini.  Is 
not  this  wbat  Christ  has  done  for  tbe  poor  ?  Has 
not  He  opened  hearts  that  otherwise  would  have 
remained  forever  closed  ? 

A  poor  man  ifrho  had  Just  burled 

his  wife  was  taking  her  little  babe  home  to  her 
relatives.  The  man  was  clad  in  humble  attire ; 
the  crape  on  his  hat  told  the  story  of  his  be- 
reavement. Tbe  babe  was  sadly  in  want  of  at- 
tention, and  the  fiitber  could  not  stop  its  crjring. 
The  fellow-passengors  on  the  train  were  evi- 
dently greatly  annoyed  by  the  child's  crying ; 
and  tbe  poor  man  wiped  the  great  tears,  first 
fh>m  tbe  eyes  of  the  infamt  and  then  from  his 
own,  but,  despite  all  his  efforts,  it  continued  to 
cry,  until  an  elegantly-dressed  lady,  whose  own 
babe  was  in  the  arms  of  her  nurse,  went  to  the 
£»ther  and  said,  with  motherly  tenderness  of 
tone,  "  Give  me  the  child."  The  poor  man  gave 
into  her  outstretched  arms  his  poor  babe  :  its 
coarse  and  soiled  robes  rested  for  the  first  time 
on  costly  silks,  its  head  disappeared  under  her 
shawl,  and  all  was  still.  Like  the  Oredan  daugh- 
ter who.  through  the  iron  bars  of  the  prison- 
door,  fed  her  starving  Dstber.  so  did  this  high- 
born lady,  from  her  own  breast,  feed  this  hungry 
child  of  poverty;  and  wben  its.  hunger  was  sat- 
isfied she  put  aside  her  shawl,  and  there  the 
little  one  lay  on  her  gentle  bosom,  in  calm, 
sweet  sleep,  until  her  own  child  required  her 
attention. 


*  This  page  is  nnder  the  editorial  charge  of  tbe  editor  of  the  Book  Department^ 
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KOTICES  OF  BOOZS  OF  HOHILETZC  VALTJS. 

Bt  J.  ^rAvroBD  Holmk,  D.D..  Editob  of  Book  Dkpabtmknt. 


Uddill  k  Boorrr's  OmsEK-ENOUSH  Lexicon. 
A  Ukbxk  ExoLxsa  Lexicon.  Compiled  by 
Henr.  0«orKe  Ldddell.  D.D.,  Dean  of  CbriBt 
ChOTch,  Oxford.  <uid  Robert  Scott.  D.D..  Dean 
fA  Bocbester.  late  MMter  of  Balliol  College. 
Oxford.  Bevcnth  Edition.  Beriaed  and  Aug- 
meoted  tbroughoat.  with  the  Co-operation  of 
Profenor  Drialer,  of  Columbia  College,  New 
York.    Harp^  k.  Brothers.    4to,  sheep,  $10. 

A  time  most  inopix>rtune.  Mu,  for  the  advent 
of  %  great  Oreek  Lexicon.  A  distinguished 
klnmnos  of  Harvaid  UniverBity  has  just  pro- 
Boanced.  in  the  presence  of  the  assembled 
BwmberB  of  a  great  Oreek-letter  society,  the 
Giwk  language  itself  a  "College  Fttich"  and 
Bothing  more ! 

But  although  this  Lexicon  first  sees  the  light 
oDMdark  a  day.  in  itself  it  will  be  generally 
ieknowledged  to  be  a  x^ally  great  work  in  Greek 
Loicography.  and  it  may  yet  be  of  some  use  to 
%  d«M  among  us  who  may  not  be  able  wholly 
to  direst  themselves  of  all  resx>ect  for  this  an- 
cient "College  Fetich. "even  to  such  men  as  Lord 
Derby.  Lord  Beaconsfteld  and  Mr.  Oladstone; 
nMm.  vbo.  it  will  be  admitted,  have  some  practi- 
cal aptitude  for  public  affairs,  but  still  worship 
this  "College  Fetich;" — to  a  Macaulay,  who  on 
one  occasion  was  met  by  an  acquaintance  in  a 
by-vay  of  London,  with  his  face  thrust  into  a 
Greek  book  and  the  tears  streaming  down  his 
cbcekB.  alas  I  worshiping  this  "  College  Fetich," 
Aod  he  then  an  old  man  ! — to  a  Robert  Hall. 
vho,  vhen  no  longer  young,  in  order  that  he 
mijbt  rearrange,  as  he  tells  us,  the  whole  fur- 
Bitnre  of  his  mind,  read  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey 
tvke  over  critically  and  with  great  persever- 
Anoe,  went  through  the  tragedies  of  Sophocles 
iDd  Euripides,  and  other  Greek   writers,  and 
tben.  in  spite  of  his   womhip  of  the  "  College 
Fftiob."  wrote  the  noblest  sermons  in  the  lan- 
gnag«k  on  "  Modem  Infidelity  "  and  the  death  of 
the  Princess    Charlotte: — and  to  a  Michelet.  a 
man  of  the  people  in  some  resi>ectf),  of  modem 
tanen  Aud  advanced  notions,  who  tells  us  that 
he  himstclf  "  had  been  l>om  like  a  blade  of  grass 
ID  the  *hade  between  the  flagstones  of  Paris, 
but  had  been  restored  to  color  and  vigor  and  life 
br  scmthem  sunshine  and  the  warmth  of  another 
climate  "  in  the  study  of  the  ancient  langruiges 
of  Southern  Europe.  His  knowledge  of  thepecple 
he  traces  directly  to   thi:^  source — "Because  I 
was,"  he  says,  enabled  "  to  trace  it  to  its  historic 
origin  and  see  it  issue  from  the  depths  of  time." 
Whoever  will  confine  himself  to  the  present, 
the  actual,  will  not  understand  them.    He  who 
it  satisfied  with  seeing  the  exterior,  and  painting 
the  form,  will  not  even  be  able  to  see  it.    To  see 
it  accurately  and  translate  it  faithfully,  he  must 
know  what  it  covers;  there  is  no  painting  with- 
out anatomy !  ** 

Xow  this  great  Greek-English  Lexicon,  per- 
bap«  more  than  any  other  book,  furnishes  us 
*itb  the  means  of  atvulying  the  anatomy  of  Ian- 


The  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  the  last  spike 
of  which  has  Just  been  driven,  may  be,  in  the 
estimate  of  Mr.  Adams,  the  glory  of  the  nineteenth 
centtiry.  but  the  Greek  language  is  generally  ad- 
mitted to  be  the  crowning  glory  of  the  human 
intellect  throughout  the  ages. 

And  while  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  this 
book,  its  binding,  its  page,  its  paper  and  its  type, 
leads  one  to  low  at  JlrU  sigfU,  and  we  can  easily 
believe  that  its  pretty  face  will  do  much  to  give 
a  favorable  impression  to  the  tym  in  the  study  of 
the  Greek  language,  we  are  free  to  say  that  this 
seventh  edition,  in  its  approach  to  ideal  perfec- 
tion, in  accuracy  and  breadth  of  scholarship 
and  exhaustive  research,  will  be  found  by  the 
advanced  student  worthy  of  the  great  language 
of  which  it  is  the  key. 

But  what  loads  us  most  of  all  to  admire  this 
groat  work  is  that  it  is  the  noblest  illustration  ot 
Uie  cQ-tfperation  of  tcholarthxp  that  the  world  has 
ever  furnished. 

No  one  man  could  have  produced  it,  no  single 
school,  no  age,  no  country- ;  but  it  is  the  grand 
result  of  the  combined  scholarship  of  the  ages 
and  of  all  countries.  In  editions  back  in  this 
very  work  there  were  found  indications  of 
prejudice  and  sectarian  bias,  if  not  of  ignorance. 
These  have  now  all  disappeared,  and  in  this  last 
edition  the  honest,  fearless  work  of  true  scholar- 
ship is  discernible  on  every  page. 

inbis  book  is  intended  to  cover  all  the  eras  in 
Greek  literature,  from  the  early  epic  down  to 
the  Roman  age,  and  it  will  not  only  be  found  an 
all-sufficient  help  to  the  student  of  classic  Greek, 
but  it  will  be  all  that  most  students  will  want  in 
the  study  of  the  New  Testament,  and  generally 
it  will  be  more  satisfactory  than  any  special 
New  Testament  Lexicon,  inasmuch  as  the  words 
are  herein  traced  in  the  development  of  their 
signification  Arom  their  earliest  age  to  their 
New  Testament  and  even  Byzantine^ use.  As  a 
book  of  homiletic  value,  we  have  never  called 
attention  to  one  more  worthy  of  regard. 

Frekch  and  German  Socialism  in  Modern 
TiM>>i  By  Richard  I.  Ely,  Ph.D.,  Associate 
Professor  of  Political  Economy  in  Johns  Hop- 
kins University,  Baltimore,  etc.  Harper  k 
Brothers.    Price  75  cents. 

This  is  a  little  book  on  a  great  subject.  So- 
cially, politically  .as  well  as  religiously  .Socialism 
would  seem  about  to  be  the  engrossing  subject 
in  this  country  as  well  as  in  Europe.  For  the  last 

f  ft>'  years  it  has  turned  Euroi>e  into  a  seething 
cauldron,  and  mauy  f\i  those  elements  of  com- 
motion are  being  rapidly  transferred  to  this 
couotry.  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  neither 
practically  nor  theoretically  have  the  ministry 
of  this  country  known  much  about  Socialism. 
It  has  been  regarded  by  many  intelligent  people 
as  a  sort  of  a  craze  of  some  hair-brained  enthu- 
siMts,  and  at  best  but  a  theor}-  of  impracticable 
men.  But,  as  the  theories  of  one  age,  if  not  re- 
futed, become  the  principles  and  give  rise  to  the 
practices  of  succeeding  ages,  it  is  high  time  that 
ministers,  and  intelligent  minds  in  all  classes, 
carefully  examine  the  theories  of  the  Socialists. 
They  are  especially  dangerous  because  they  seem 
to  rrat  in  part  on  the  basis  of  religious  teach- 
ings, and  on  this  account  ministers  ought  to 
study  them  carefully. 

This  little  work,  with  great  brevity,  but  with 
remarkable  clearness,  gives  the  tenets,  rise  and 
progress  of  the  various  schools  of  Socialism  in 
Europe.  It  will  be  seen  that  they  differ  widely, 
and  that  the  principles  of  some  are  not  easily 
overthrown,  and  that  there  is  a  probability  that 
there  are  in  them  some  truths  that  will  largely 
ir'luence  our  country  and  the  world  in  the  fu- 
ture. 
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Thcmts  and  Texts  of  Recent  Leading  Sermons. 


THEHSS  ANT  TESTS  OF  BSGSNT  LSADINa  SSBICOITS. 

1.  Manifedtatjons  of  Character.    "  And  when  AazDn  and  all  the  children  of  Israel  aaw  Moaes, 

behold  the  skin  of  his  ftice  shone;  and  they  were  afraid  to  come  nigh  him.  *  *  *  Mo«ea 
wist  not  that  the  skin  of  his  IHco  shono  while  he  talked  with  him."— Ex.  xxsiv:  30-29.  C.  N. 
Sims,  D.D..  Chancellor  Syracuse  University.  •  ^ 

2.  The  Secret  of  Success  in  Rpligious  Work.    "  And  the  three  companies  blew  the  trumpets  and 

brake  the  pitchers,  and  held  the  lamps  in  fhelr  left  hands,  and  the  trumpets  in  their  right 
hands  to  blow  withal,  and  they  cried.  The  sword  of  the  Lord  and  of  Gideon  !  "->  Judges  vil.  20. 
A.  E.  Kittridge,  D.D.,  Chicago. 

3.  -The  Use  and  Misuse  of  Power.    "  And  Samson  said.  Let  me  die  with  the  Philistines  !    And  he 

bowed  himself  with,"  etc.— Judges  xvi:  30.    J.  M.  Pullman,  D.D.,  Xew  York. 
i.  Woman's  Work  for  Woman.     "  Thy  people  shall  be  my  people,  and  thy  God  my  God." — Buth  i:, 

16.    J.  D.  Fulton,  D.D..  Brooklyn. 
6.  A  Cure  for  Unsavory  Meats;  or.  Salt  for  the  Whits  of  an  Egg.    "  Can  that  which  is  unsavory  be 

eaten  without  salt?  or  is  there  any  taste  in  the  white  of  an  egg?" — Job  vi:  6.    Bev.  C.  H. 

Spurgeon,  London,  England. 

6.  Influence  of  Impure  Beading  on  the  Toung.    "  For  they  have  sown  the  wind,  and  they  shall 

reap  the  whirlwind."— Hosea  viii:  7.    Stewart  A.  Walsh,  D.D..  New  York. 

7.  The  Irrepressible  Antagonism.     "  Ye  cannot  serve  God  and  Mammoa."— Matt  vi:  24.    Mon- 

signor  Capel,  London,  England. 

8.  The  Poetry  of  Life.    "  Wherefore,  if  God  so  clothe  the  grass  of  the  field,  which  to-day  is,  and  to- 

morrow is  cast  into  the  oven,  shall  he  not  much  more  cloth  you,  O  ye  of  little  fldth  T*— 
Malt,  vi:  30.    Bev.  Stopford  A.  Brooke,  London,  England. 

9.  Harvest  Home.    "  My  Father  is  the  Husbandman  ."—John  xv:  1.    T.  De  Witt  Talmage,  D.D.,. 

Brooklyn. 

10.  Paul's  Theistic  Argument.    "  The  God  that  made  the  world  and  all  things  therein,  he  being 

Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  dwelleth  not  in  temples  made  with  hands,"  etc.— Acts  zvii:  M-28. 
Joseph  Parker,  D.D.,  London,  England. 

11.  Modem  Unbelief  No  Cause  for  Alarm.    "  For  what  if  some  did  not  believe  ?  Shall  their  unbelief 

make  the  faith  of  God  without  effect  ?"— Bom.  lii:  3.    J.  O.  Peck,  D.D..  Brooklyn. 

12.  Sluggish  Christianity.    "  For  none  of  us  liveth  to  himself  and  no  man  dieth  to  himself.    For 

whether  we  live,  we  live,"  etc  — Bom.  xiv:  7-®.    Bev.  Henry  Ward  Beechcr,  Brooklsm. 

13.  Certainties  in  Beligion.    "  I  therefore  so  run,  not  as  uncertainly;  so  fight  I,  not  as  one  that 

beateth  the  air."— 1  Cor.  ix:  26.    P.  S.  Henson,  D.D.,  Chicago. 

14.  Accepted  of  the  Great  Father.    "  He  hath  made  us  accepted  in  the  beloved. "-l^h.  i:  6:    Bev. 

C  H.  Spurgeon,  London,  England. 
16.  Home  and  Family.    "  Of  whom  the  whole  family  in  heaven  and  earth  is  named."— l^h.  lii:  16. 
Horace  M.  Scudder,  DJ>.,  Chicago. 


SUQGESTZVS  THEHBS. 


1.  IntelUgence   Back   of    the    First    Material 

Cause.  ("In  the  beginning  God  created 
the  heaven  and  the  earth." — Gen.  i:  1.) 

2.  Fellowship  Between  Man  and  Angels.  ("And 

he  took  butter  and  milk,  and  the  calf 
which  he  had  dressed,  and  set  it  before 
them;  and  he  stood  by  them  under  the 
tree,  and  they  did  eat*'— Gen.  zviii:  8.) 

3.  America's  Besetting  Danger.    ("Lest  when 

•  *  •  thy  silver  and  thy  gold  is  mul- 
tiplied, and  all  that  thou  hast  is  multi- 
plied: then  thine  heart  be  lifted  up,  and 
thou  forget  the  L(M  thy  God."— Deut. 
viii:  12-14.) 

4  The  Clever  Hypocrite.  ("  And  he  did  that 
which  was  right  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord, 
but  not  with  a  perfect  heart."— 2  Chron. 
xxv:  2.) 

6.  Finding  God  in  Adversity.  ("  And  when  he 
was  in  aflSiction  he  besought  the  Lord  his 
God,  and  humbled  himself  greatly  before 
the  God  of  his  fathers."— 2  Chron.  xxxiii: 
12.) 

6.  Godless  Philosophy.  ("  They  know  not, 
neither  will  they  understand;  they  walk 
on  in  darkness:  all  the  foundations  of  the 
earth  are  oat  of  course."— Ph.  Ixxxii;  5.) 


7.  The  Self-Pollnting  Power  of  an  Evil  Life. 

(*'  The  plowing  of  the  wicked  is  sin."— 
Prov.  xxi:  4.) 

8.  The  Key-Note  of  the  Ministry.  ("  From  that 

time  began  Jesus  to  preach,  and  to  say, 
Bepcnt  ye."- Matt  iv:  17.) 

9.  Purity  the  Condition  of  Spiritual  lUumina- 

tion.  ("  BU-ssed  are  the  pure  in  heart:  for 
they  shall  see  God." -Matt,  v:  8.) 

10.  The  Lesson  of  the  Bertholdi  Statue.   («*  £\'en 

so  let  your  light  shine  before  men,  that 
they  may  see  your  good  works,  and  glorify 
your  Father  which  is  in  heaven."— Matt 
v:  16.) 

11.  Christianity  Beeponsive  to  the  Moral   In- 

stincts. ("  But  whoi«oever  drinketh  of  the 
water  that  I  shall  give  him  shall  never 
thirst"  -John  iv:  13.) 

12.  The  Christian's  Besponsibility.    ("  For  we 

are  made  a  spectacle  unto  the  world,  and 
to  angels,  and  to  men." — 1  Cor.  iv:  9.) 

13.  An  Experienced  Savior.    ("  For  in  that  He 

Himself  hath  suffered,  being  tempted.  He 
is  able  to  succor  them  that  are  tempted." 
Heb.  ii:  18.) 

li.  Lessons  from  the  Volcanoes  of  Java.  ("And 
as  it  were  a  great  mountain  burning  with 
fire  was  cast  into  the  sea." — Bev.  viii:  8> 
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SEBMONIC. 


SONQS  OF  THE  BIBLE. 

Bt  a.  £.  KiTTBiDOK,  D.D.,  OF  Chxcaoo, 
III.,  in  LArATEiTE  Ateztue  Psesbt- 

TEBIAK  CrUSCH,  BbOOKLTN. 

Whtao   offerdh  praise   glfirifieth    me. — 
Psalm  1:  23. 

I  WISH  to  talk  with  yon  for  a  few  mo- 
ments this  evening  on  the  songs  of  the 
Bible.    For  this  precioos  book  is  not 
onljT  a  theological  Tolnme,  it  is   not 
onlj  a   divine   storehouse    of    moral 
truth,  it  is  not  only  a  story  of  redemp- 
tion, it  is  not  only  a  record  of  God*s 
dealings  with  his  people,  it  is  not  only 
tlie  richest  volume  of  biography,  poetry 
and  history — bat  it  is  also  a  miisic-box. 
It  plays  many  airs,  bnt  in  the  brief 
boar  of  onr  commnnion  we  can  only 
hear  a  few  of  them. 

1.  And,  first,  notice  the  Song  of  the 
New  Birth.  Every  believer  ha^  learned 
some  of  the  notes  in  this  song,  for  we 
enter  the  Kingdom  singing  this  song. 
When  we  were  dead  in  trespasses  and 
ain,  we  sang  only  the  world's  songs — 
songs  of  merriment  and  glee,  songs  of 
mirth  and  love.  We  thought  they  were 
the  richest  and  best.  We  had  paid 
Urge  sums  of  money  to  great  vocalists, 
▼ho  thrilled  ns  so  that  the  tears  moist- 


ened the  eye.  But  when  our  eyes  were 
opened  to  see  the  faoe  of  Jesus,  and  our 
deaf  ears  were  unstopped  to  hear  the 
music  of  His  grace,  then  our  joy  could 
no  longer  be  expressed  by  the  songs  of 
the  world;  then  we  began  to  sing  a 
new  song,  the  song  of  redeeming  grace, 
and  the  old  songs  have  since  seemed 
very  tame  and  superficial,  t^,' 

If  you  study  the  miracles  of  Christ, 
you  find  in  every  instance  the  first  act 
of  the  healed  one  was  to  begin  to 
praise.  The  leper,  cleansed  of  his 
loathsome  disease;  the  paralytic,  en- 
abled to  carry  his  bed  on  the  joyful  re- 
turn to  his  home;  Bartimeus  following 
his  physician — each  one  had  a  song  of 
praise  for  the  healing  Christ.  And 
every  redeemed  soul,  with  the  first 
birth  of  the  new  life,  has  a  new  song  of 
praise  and  prayer  mingled  in  response 
to  forgiving  love.  David's  experience, 
I  think,  has  been  the  experience  of 
every  new-bom  child  of  God:  "He 
brought  me  up  also  out  of  the  horrible 
pit,  out  of  the  miry  clay,  and  He  set 
my  foot  upon  a  rock  and  established 
my  goings;  and  He  hath  put  a  new 
song  in  my  mouth,  even  praise  unto 
our  Gk)d." 

2.  Then,  second,  another  song  of  the 

[Tbe  flnt  serexml  sermoiis  are  reported  in  full ;  the  remainder  are  given  in  condensed  form.  Every 
care  is  taken  to  noake  these  reports  correct;  yet  our  readers  must  not  forget  that  it  would  be  unfair 
to  hntd  a  speaker  responsible  for  what  may  appear  in  a  condensation,  made  by  another,  of  his 
<liteoiir»e.] 
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Bible  is  the  Song  of  Thanksgiving.  The 
harp  of  the  king  of  Israel  was  strung  in 
tnne  to  thanksgiving,  and  its  notes 
have  been  echoing  in  the  heart  of  the 
Chnrch  for  three  thousand  years.  And 
what  had  David  to  thank  God  for?  Let 
ns  listen  for  a  moment  to  the  royal 
singer:  **I  will  praise  Thee,  for  I  am 
fearfully  and  wonderfully  made " — 
creation,  physical  and  mental  power. 
How  seldom,  friends,  do  we  realize, 
until  we  are  deprived  of  some  faculty, 
how  much  we  are  indebted  to*  God's 
goodness  for  sight,  and  hearing,  and 
speech,  for  the  healthy  action  of  our 
limbs  and  bodily  powers !  There  are 
some  men  who  are  never  contented, 
and  are  always  grumbling  at  the  sight 
of  a  pebble  in  their  pathway  or  a  little 
cloud  in  their  sky;  ai^d  I  have  some- 
times thought  that  a  good  remedy  for 
their  complaint  would  be  to  shut  them 
up  for  an  hour  ev  ry  day  in  an  asylum 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  or  blind,  or  in 
an  insane  asylum,  and  that  after  a  few 
applicatio-  ^  of  this  remedy  they  would 
say,  •*  I  vr*i  praise  Thee,  for  I  am  fear- 
fully and  wonderfully  made." 

Then  there  is  another  song  of  David: 
**  O  give  thanks  unto  the  Lord,  for  He 
is  good,  for  His  mercy  endureth  for- 
ever." Then  David  goes  on  to  enumer- 
ate some  of  the  mercies  of  the  Lord: 
*<He  satisfieth.my  mouth  with  good 
things;  He  crowneth  me  with  loving 
kindness.**  He  praises  Him  for  summer 
and  winter,  for  food  and  raiment,  for 
health  and  strength,  for  deliverance 
and  protection,  for  sunlight  and 
shower.  And  you  remember  that  his 
gratitude  increases  to  such  a  mighty 
torrent  of  praise  that  he  wants  the 
whole  universe  to  join  him  in  singing 
praise:  '*  Praise  ye  Him,  all  His  angels, 
all  His  hosts;  praise  Him,  sun  and 
moon;  praise  Him,  all  ye  stars  of  light; 
praise  Him,  ye  Heaven  of  Leavens,  and 
ye  waters  that  be  above  the  heavens.'* 

Now,  some  of  God's  children  live  on 
His  mercies  day  by  day,  and  forget 
that  they  are  ail  God's  creatures,  from 
the  air  we  breathe  to  every  blade  of 
grass,  and  every  atom  of  food,  and  every 
dollar  of  wealth,  and  every  link  of  hu- 


man life;  and  it  is  only  when  some 
deliverance  flashes  like  a  meteor  before 
their  eyes  that  they  recognize  the  name 
of  God  as  the  Giver,  and  begin  to- 
praise  His  love  for  giving. 

We  talk  sometimes  of  our  *•  com- 
mon *'  mercies  and  our  ** ordinary** 
mercies.  The  words  are  a  falsity  al- 
ways. All  our  mercies  are  so  rich,  and 
are  so  permeated -with  divine  love,  that 
if  we  4vould  only  appreciate  them,  our 
hearts,  like  David's,  would  be  burdened 
with  grateful  praise.  And  may  I  im- 
press this  truth  upon  you,  dear  friends? 
There  is  no  life  which  has  not  in  its 
daily  experience  causes  for  thankful- 
ness. There  are  some  who  never  see 
these  causes,  because  they  keep  their 
eyes  fastened  on  the  dark  specks  of 
disappointment  and  trial;  seeing  only 
these,  they  fancy  these  specks  cover  the 
whole  sky.  And  now,  my  disappointed 
friend  (and  I  suppose  it  would  be 
strange  if  even  in  this  congregation 
there  were  not  some),  suppose  you  pick 
out  a  few  of  the  mercies  and  be  not  so 
eager  to  find  the  dark  specks.  Has 
God  taken  your  property  from  you? 
You  have  health  left,  and  that  is  richer 
than  gold  and  silver.  You  have  dear 
ones  to  love  you,,  and  all  the  wealth  in 
the  world  would  not  buy  one  of  those 
true  hearts.  Has  death  entered  your 
home,  and  do  you  cry  out  in  vain  for 
the  heart  that  is  cold?  Even  then,  the 
dear  one  has  not  been  taken  away  for- 
ever, for  heaven  is  the  goal  of  the 
Christian  spirit.  And  if  you  were  ta 
sit  down  to-night  and  tell  of  ail  the 
losses  that  you  are  suffering,  if  I  knew 
anything  about  your  history,  I  could 
tell  you  of  the  mercies  you  enjoy,  and 
there  would  be  a  thousand  mercies  for 
every  single  loss. 

Oh,  for  more  praising  children  of  the 
Heavenly  Father,  who  have  eyes  for 
the  silver  lining  of  the  clouds,  who^ 
have  constant  gratitude  to  God  for  His 
mercies!  It  is  true  in  every  day  in 
every  life,  that  if  we  were  to  add  up 
carefully  the  two  columns,  the  column 
of  blessings  and  the  column  of  what- 
we  would  call  disasters,  the  former  al- 
ways outruns  the  latter. 
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Oliyer  Wendell  Holmes  has  beauti- 
fnllj  said:  "If  one  should  give  me  a 
dish  of  sand,  and  tell  me  that  there 
were  particles  of  iron  in  it,  I  might 
search  for  them  with  my  clumsy  fingers 
and  be  mi&ble  to  detect  them;  but  take 
a  magnet  and  swing  through  it,  and  the 
magnet  will  draw  to  it  the  particles  of 
iron  immediately.  So  let  the  thankful 
heart  sweep  through  the  day.  and,  as 
the  magnet  finds  the  iron,  it  will  find  in 
eTery  hour  some  heavenly  blessings; 
only  the  iron  in  God*8  sand  is  always 
gold.- 

But  David  did  not  strike  his  harp 
only  for  temporal  mercies.  *'  I  will 
praise  Thee,  for  Thou  hast  heard  me  " 
—praise  for  answers  to  prayer;  he  has 
a  song  for  these.  *'  I  will  praise  Thee, 
because  Thy  loving  kindness  is  better 
than  life** — loving  kindness  in  giving 
strength  perfected  in  weakness.  Every 
step  of  our  pilgrimage  should  have  a 
song  for  this  loving  kindness.  And 
then  what  believer  has  not  a  song  for 
these  mighty  works  which  in  all  the 
tanh  are  glorifying  the  Architect?  You 
remember  the  account  of  our  Lord's 
triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem:  the 
firments  of  the  people  carpeted  the 
VST,  and  their  shouts  of  praise  filled 
tb<^  air,  and  then  it  says  the  whole  mul- 
titude of  the  disciples  began  to  rejoice 
and  praiite  God  with  a  loud  voice  for 
all  the  mighty  works  they  had  seen. 

Christian,  stop  gazing  on  self.  Stop 
brooding  over  your  petty  trials,  and 
look  up  and  look  out  on  the  world,  and 
>«e  what  mighty  works  the  Lord  is 
doing.  They  are  spreading  their  gar- 
Bents  on  the  highway  for  the  coming 
of  the  King.  The  shout  of  "Glory  to 
the  Son  of  David  !"  is  sounding  over  all 
lands  to-day  and  is  gathering  volume 
(very  hour.  And  have  you  and  I  no 
icng  of  praise,  as  prophecy  is  being 
erery  day  garlanded  with  millennial  ra- 
diance, and  as  all  the  ends  of  the  earth 
are  <ieeing  the  salvation  of  our  God  ? 

3.  Then  there  is  a  third  kind  of  song 
ia  Che  Bible^  and  that  is  the  Song  of 
Victory.  In  the  early  morning  twilight 
■B  immense  host  stood  on  the  bank  of 
^  Bed  Sea,  and  from  all  of  this  grand 


company  of  two  millions  there  rose  to 
Heaven  a  song  of  triumph  and  praise. 
The  day  before,  you  remember,  there 
had  been  no  singing.  Hemmed  in  by 
the  waters  and  by  Pharaoh's  pursuing 
army,  Israel  had  no  heart  for  anything 
but  fears  and  murmurings.  But  God 
had  commanded  them  to  go  forward; 
even  those  deep-roUing  waves  seemed  to 
oppose  any  escape  from  the  enemy; 
and  when  they  obeyed  God  in  the  face 
of  the  seeming  impossibility,  there  was 
opened  a  dry  path  for  them  through 
the  sea,  and  with  the  pursuing  chariots 
behind  them  they  pressed  quickly  on, 
until  with  the  morning's  light  they 
stood  on  the  opposite  shore,  and  look- 
ing back  they  sa^^  no  enamies,  but  only 
the  waves  which  had  overwhelmed  the 
chariots  and  had  covered  Pharaoh  and 
his  host. 

No  wonder  that  they  felv  like  sing- 
ing, for  all  the  fears  of  yesterday  had 
been  buried  in  that  sea.  1  ,wonder 
that  we  read  that  they  sang  unto  the 
Lord,  for  the  victory  was  wholly  His. 
Their  only  part  had  been  going  for- 
ward. No  wonder  that  they  sang  with 
full  hearts,  "He  hath  triumphed  glori- 
ously;" for  of  all  that  mighty  army  of 
Pharaoh  not  one  was  left  alive,  and  Is- 
rael had  nothing  to*  fear  from  Egypt 
any  longer.  What  grand  congregational 
music,  beloved,  that  must  have  been, 
with  only  God  and  the  angels  for  lis- 
teners! Old  and  young,  parents  and 
children,  men  and  women,  all  joined  in 
the  song,  with  one  heart,  for  all  had 
been  delivered,  and  with  one  passion 
of  gratitude,  for  all  recognized  God's 
mighty  hand. 

We  do  not  read  of  any  such  singing 
down  in  Egypt,  for  they  were  slaves 
there,  and  slaves  never  sing  of  victory,, 
whether  they  are  Pharaoh's  slaves  or 
Satan's  slaves.  There  was  a  time  after- 
ward, you  remember,  when  God's 
chosen  ones  were  in  captivity,  and 
their  enemies  urged  them  to  sing  some 
of  the  old  home  songs.  But  they  had 
no  heart  and  no  voice  for  praise ;  and 
80  we  read  that  they  hung  their  harps 
on  the  willows,  saying,  "We  cannot 
sing  the  Lord's  song  in  a  strange  land.** 
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And  this  explains  the  fact,  which  I 
am  sure  has  surprised  many  of  you, 
that  there  are  very  few  recorded  in- 
stances of  victorious  singing;  for  Israel 
was  so  constantly  forgetting  Gk)d  and 
turning  back  to  the  old  idols,  that  the 
victories  were  few  and  the  shout  of 
triumph  was  seldom  heard.  I  think 
there  was  singing  when  the  uplifted 
arms  of  Moses  brought  the  victory  over 
Amalek.  I  think  there  was  singing 
when  faith  shouted  beside  the  walls  of 
Jericho,  and  the  shouting  brought 
them  to  the  ground.  I  think  there  was 
flinging  when  Deborah  and  Barak  stood 
over  the  dead  body  of  Sisera. 

There  are  many  Psalms  of  David 
which  are  like  a  full  orchestra  of  praise; 
l)ut  the  majority  of  them,  you  remem- 
l)er,  are  penitential  odes,  a  singing  by 
the  road,  as  by  the  waters  of  Marah. 
And  so  it  is,  in  truth,  brethren,  that  in 
the  Church  to-day  the  lamentations 
outnumber  the  praises;  that  the  defeats 
are  more  numerous  than  the  triumphs; 
that  there  is  more  singing  by  slaves, 
and  on  Sundays,  too,  than  there  is 
grand  singing  by  conquerors.  Open 
any  of  our  church  hymn-books— take 
this  one,  it  is  a  good  sample — and  look 
through  it  in  your  homes  to-night,  and 
see  how  many  songs  of  triumph  you 
oan  find  between  these  two  covers. 
Why,  the  majority  of  the  hymns  in  this 
book  are  of  a  clinging  faith,  hymns  of 
trust  in  the  midst  of  the  battle,  hymns 
of  hope  which  anticipate  victory, 
hymns  of  comfort  for  the  dying,  and 
hymns  of  aspiration  after  a  closer  walk 
with  God.  There  are  few  shouts  of 
triumph  actually  experienced.  And  so 
I  fear  that  the  average  Christian  par- 
takes but  little  of  victory,  and  so  has 
not  learned  to  sing  its  song.  It  is  often 
said  by  preachers— and  it  is  a  good 
sample  of  the  preaching  by  most  of  us 
ministers — that  we  are  like  warriors 
fighting  for  the  victory,  that  share  not 
yet  in  the  shout  of  them  that  triumph. 

Well,  now,  friends,  what  a  gloomy 
prospect  this  is  to  any  believer — fight- 
ing, and  never  conquering;  going  into 
the  field  and  into  the  conflict  with  no 
songs,  because  there  is  nothing  to  sing 


about.  Thank  God,  that  while  we 
must  put  Satan  under  our  feet  nntil 
death  brings  the  battle  to  an  end,  we 
may  carry  this  host  and  that  host  that 
he  sends  against  us;  we  may  perfume 
each  day's  experience  with  our  songs 
of  victory  as  we  leave  one  and  another 
easily  besetting  sin  dead  forever  on  the 
battle-field.  Israel  was  a  long  way 
from  Canaan  when  this  song  of  triumph 
rose  to  heaven.  Between  that  shore, 
strewn  with  the  dead  bodies  of  the 
Egyptians,  and  the  Jordan,  there  lay 
forty  years  of  sinning  and  repentance, 
of  murmurings  and  fightings  and  tears. 
But  the  victory,  in  the  very  beginning 
of  those  forty  years,  was  a  glorions 
reality.  It  disposed  of  Pharaoh,  who 
never  troubled  them  again,  and  the 
long  pilgrimage  which  followed  that 
hour  never,  I  think,  lost  wholly  the  in- 
spiration of  that  opening  song,  "I  will 
sing  unto  the  Lord,  for  He  hath  tri- 
umphed gloriously.** 

How  about  yowr  songs  of  victory,  be- 
liever ?  Have  yon  ever  had  occasion  to 
stop  in  your  march  of  life,  perhaps 
right  on  Broadway  or  in  your  counting- 
room,  and  over  some  conquered  sin 
set  up  a  pillar  on  which  yon  inscribed 
these  words:  <*He  hath  trinmpled  glo- 
riously**? You  and  I  sing,  and  we 
sing  wisely,  too — 

Ne'er  think  the  victory  won. 

Nor  Uy  thine  armor  down; 

Thine  arduous  work  will  not  be  done 

Till  thou  obtain  thy  crown; — 

but  we  can  win  the  final  crown  of  vic- 
tory only  by  successive  triumphs  every 
day,  and  hence  songs  of  victory  should 
rise  from  the  smoke  of  every  day*s  con- 
flict. 

When  Pompey,  in  the  year  61 B.  C, 
returned  to  Rome  the  conqueror  of  the 
known  world,  the  brilliant  procession 
of  trophies  only,  from  every  land,  oc- 
cupied two  days  in  moving  along  the 
Via  Sacra,  and  at  the  head  of  the  pro- 
cession were  carried  brazen  tables  on 
which  were  enumerated  the  long  list  of 
the  nations  he  had  conquered.  But  it 
was  by  a  long  succession  of  victories 
that  he  reached  the  height  of  glory — 
victories  in  Africa,  in  Europe,  in  Asia, 
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until  at  last  he  held  as  captives  nine 
hundred  cities  and  a  thousand  for- 
tresses. 

And  so  the  Christian  can  attain  the 
final  and  complete  triumph,  whose 
mighty  waTe  of  glory  will  lift  him  np 
to  the  throne  of  God,  only  by  'snccess- 
iTe  Tictories,  to-day  over  Pharaoh,  to- 
morrow over  Amalek;  and  though  the 
crown  is  given  only  when  the  last  foe 
lies  dead  on  the  Jordan*s  bank,  the 
tongs  of  triumph,  bursting  forth  in  the 
wilderness,  will  be  an  inspiration  for 
to-morrow*s  battle  and  the  prophecy  of 
final  triumph. 

4.  Then  there  is  one  more  song  I 
want  to  call  your  attention  to,  and. that 
is  the  «o>u/  in  the  fught4ime.  Two  men, 
with  backs  bleeding  from  every  man- 
gled vein,  lay  in  a  dungeon,  with  their 
feet  fiist  in  the  torturing  stocks,  and 
with  only  a  prospect  of  violent  death 
before  them  on  the  morrow.  And  yet 
we  read  that  these  two  men  were  sing- 
livj  tit  inkhiighL  Now  just  look  through 
.  that  dungeon,  and  see  if  in  its  gloomy 
silence  you  can  find  any  inspiration 
for  singing ;  uncover  those  backs,  and 
Me  if  in  that  mangled  flesh  you  can  see 
any  occasion  for  praise;  lift  up  those 
heavy  chains,  examine  those  torturing 
stocks,  put  your  hand  gently  on  those 
swollen  feet,  and  see  if  you  find  any- 
thing that  would  lead  a  man  to  sing 
praises.  And  yet  at  midnight  Paul 
und  Silas  prayed,  and  sang  praises  to 
God. 

Well,  naturally  you  may  ask,  ''Were 
they  mad.  and  was  this  singing  the 
delirium  which  sometimes  follows  in- 
tense sorrow  and  pain?"    No;  it  was 
intelligent  singing,  as  intelligent  as  if 
the  surroundings  had  been   peaceful 
and  propitious.     Well,  ybu  may  ask, 
"  How  can  any  one  sing  praises  when 
there  is  nothing  to  praise  God  for?" 
The  world  says,  be  rich  and  sing;  the 
world  says,  be  successful  and  sing;  en- 
joy physical    health   and   sing;    drink 
deep  of  the  fountain  of  human  friend- 
ship and  love,  and  then  yon  will  feel 
like  singing.     But  when  it  comes  to  be 
midnight,  all  the  world  can  do  is  just 
to  9tand   near   you  and  give  you  its 


poor  solace  of  pity  as  the  one  thing  it 
has  to  offer. 

We  draw  the  curtain,  because  the 
very  sunlight  seems  to  be  an  intrusion; 
we  close  the  musical  instrument  be- 
cause its  sweetest  tunes  seem  out  of 
place;  we  clothe  ourselves  in  sable 
robes,  so  as  to  let  the  world  know  how 
miserable  we  are.  Why,  in  a  city  close 
to  this,  custom  has  made  it  nearly  ob- 
ligatory that  the  shutters  should  be 
closed  a  whole  year  and  the  crape  hung 
on  the  door,  as  an  advertisement  to  the 
world  of  the  wretchedness  of  the  family 
inside. 

The  time  is  coming  some  day, 
friends,  when  God's  children  will  come 
under  His  rule  and  will  be  free  from 
bondage  to  the  world,  and  then  Chris- 
tians will  walk  and  praise  and  sing  as 
children,  not  of  the  darkness,  but  of 
the  light.  "At  midnight  Paul  and 
Silas  praised  and  song  praises  to  God." 
Who  does  not  love  music?  And  the 
richest  music  in  this  world,  friends,  is 
the  music  of  the  human  voice.  All  the 
orchestras  in  this  world  cannot  produce 
sounds  as  rich  and  as  persuasive  as  the 
song  bursting  from  human  lips — lips 
that  have  been  touched  with  an  inward 
gladness— whether  it  be  the  fisherman 
of  Naples,  whose  song  keeps  time  with 
his  oars,  or  the  Tyrolese  laborer  filling 
the  mountain  caverns  with  his  sweet 
echoes  of  harmony,  or  the  English 
plow-boy  singing  as  he  drives  his 
team,  or  the  Highlander  making  the 
glens  and  moors  of  Scotland  resound 
with  his  merry  glee. 

But  the  richest  vocal  music  is  the 
music  that  is  perfumed  with  thoughts 
of  God  and  thoughts  of  heaven,  and 
the  richest  sacred  music  is  the  music 
at  midnight.  You  open  the  history  of 
the  experience  of  God's  children ;  the 
moment  you  have  done  so,  you  have 
touched  a  string  that  starts  the  sweetest 
music  on  earth.  Why,  hear  Habakkuk: 
"Although  the  fig  tree  shall  not  blos- 
som, neither  shall  fruit  be  in  the  vines; 
the  labor  of  the  olive  shall  fail,  and 
the  field  shall  yield  no  meat;  the  flock 
shall  be  cut  off  from  the  fold,  and  there 
shall  be  no  herd  in  the  stalls;  yet  I 
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will  rejoice  in  the  Lord,  I  will  joy 'in 
the  God  of  my  salvation  .*' 

Songs  at  midnight !  Do  yon  not 
think  that  Joseph  sang  in  the  prison- 
house  of  Potiphar?  Do  yon  not  think 
that  those  three  young  men  sang  as 
they  walked  through  those  furnace 
flames,  with  a  fourth  like  unto  the  Bon 
of  God  ?  Do  you  not  think  that  Daniel 
sang,  and  that  his  songs  went  up  from 
the  lions'  den  ?  Why,  the  cells  of  the 
Inquisition  have  resounded  with  songs 
of  joy;  songs  have  mingled  with  the 
breaking  of  bones  on  the  rack;  at  the 
stake,  songs  have  been  wafted  Zion- 
ward  with  the  rising  flames.  And  I 
love  to  think  that  all  over  this  sorrow- 
ing world  to-night  there  are  songs  at 
midnight  —  songs  where  wealth  has 
been  swept  away,  because  the  incor- 
ruptible riches  are  eternally  secure; 
songs  on  the  sick  bed,  because  under- 
neath are  the  everlasting  arms;  songs 
in  the  vulley  of  the  shadow  of  death, 
because  the  rod  and  the  staff  comfort 
and  sustain;  songs  in  the  chamber 
where  the  dear  one  lies  dead,  because 
of  the  glory  unspeakable  in  which  the 
ransomed  spirit  is  bathed;  songs  by 
the  new-made  grave,  because  the  Re- 
surrection and  the  Life  has  lain  there 
too;  and  songs  in  the  home  where  there 
is  the  vacant  seat,  because  the  eternal 
weight  of  glory  is  being  fiEishioned  by 
these  afflictions;  songs  at  midnight, 
believer,  because  the  morning  is  glori- 
ous dawn,  and  because  the  stars  shine 
the  brightest  in  the  darkness. 

Now,  some  one  of  you  may  say  here 
to-night:  **0h,  if  you  were  to  know 
about  7?i«/— my  cross  is  so  heavy  that 
I  cannot  sing."  I  tell  you,  believer, 
there  is  no  heaviness  of  spirit  in  the 
secret  place;  I  tell  you  there  is  no 
darkness  when  you  are  walking  with 
one  like  unto  the  Son  of  God.  If  there 
were  more  singing  Christians,  I  tell 
you  there  would  be  more  seeking  sin- 
ners. It  was  when  Paul  and  Silas  sang 
at  midnight  that  the  prisoners  heard 
them,  and  I  think  the  jailer  heard  the 
singing  before  he  felt  the  earthquake, 
and  I  doubt  very  much  if  the  earth- 
quake   would    have    brought    him    to 


penitence  if  he  had  not  heard  the  sing- 
ing first. 

And  so  I  urge  you  to-night  to  sing, 
so  that  Satan's  prisoners  may  hear  you, 
and  bear  witness  every  day  to  the  joy 
of  the  Lord  that  is  in  you.  And  if 
sometimes — for  I  know  how  it  is  myself 
— if  sometimes  you  feel  as  if  you  could 
not  sing— feel  like  a  bird  with  its  wings 
clipped— just  try  Paul's  method  at  mid- 
night: A^xdni  midnight  Paul  and  Silas 
prayedf  and  then  they  sang  praises  to  God. 
Just  begin  to  pray;  you  will  find  the  joy 
of  the  Lord  rising  to  your  lips,  and  the 
song  at  midnight  will  be  the  wings  to 
waft  your  spirit  up  to  Grod's  throne. 

I  heard  a  soldier  say  once  on  the  bat- 
tlefield, when  he  was  dying:  '*!  can't 
help  singing."  Although  the  bones  had 
been  crushed  by  the  terrible,  deadly 
balls,  he  said  he  couldn't  help  singing. 
And  what  do  you  suppose  he  sang,  as 
ball  after  ball  played  over  him?  He 
said:  *' I  can't  help  singing 

"  '  When  I  can  read  my  title  clear. 
To  mansious  iu  the  f»kie«.' " 

And  as  he  was  singing,  he  heard  a  mul- 
titude of  voices;  he  had  started  a  whole 
company  in  singing  that  hymn: 

"When  I  cau  read  my  title  clear. 
To  mauBioiiH  In  the  8kiet»." 

And  pretty  soon,  all  over  that  battle- 
field, they  were  joining  with  him  in 
singing  that  hymn.  He  couldn't  help 
singing  ;  and  it  was  only  a  few  minutes 
after  that  that  he  joined  the  choir  in 
heaven. 

Thank  God  !  we  can  sing  at  midnight; 
and  when  you  and  I  stop  singing  be- 
cause it  is  midnight,  we  deny  the  Mas- 
ter; but  when  we  keep  singing,  the 
world  looks  at  us  and  says, ''There  is  a 
believer  that  can  sing  at  midnight" 

5.  I  do  not  stop,  dear  friends,  except 
to  call  your  thought  (and  then  leave  it 
there)  to  the  simple  fact  that  there  is 
one  more  song— and  you  and  I  will 
know  more  about  it  by-and-by,  and 
little  can  I  tell  you  of  it  now;  one  more 
song  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  and  that 
is,  the  song  before  the  throne.  And 
only  one  person  ever  lived  on  this  earth 
that  heard  that  song,  and  that  was  the 
apostle  John,   at  Patmos.      Have  yott 
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neTer  strained  yoar  ear  to  hear  that 
song,  because,  in  its  glory-swelling  haU 
l<>lTijah,  there  is  a  voice  that  used  to 
join  with  your  voice  on  earth  ?  There 
Are  jast  these  facts  about  that  song  that 
I  mn«(t  bring  oat  to  you  tp-night.  In 
the  first  place,  there  is  an  immense 
company  of  singers.  I  heard  once,  in 
the  Crrstal  Palace  at  London,  such 
mQ««ic  as  I  never  expect  to  hear  again 
this  side  of  Jordan.  There  were  thirty- 
fire  bandred  singers  and  over  twelve 
hundred  musicians,  and  I  sat  and  heard 
them  fling  that  oratorio  of  the  Messiah ; 
and  I  hardly  knew  whether  I  was  here, 
or  in  heaven.  But  it  is  a  grander  choir 
there:  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand, 
and  thousands  of  thousands  form  the 
company  that  are  singing  that  song. 
And  then  there  is  this  other  fact  about 
it:  it  is  a  new  song.  I  think  we  can 
begin  to  sing  it  here.     I  think 

"  Rock  of  Age«.  cleft  for  me,** 
U  a  part  of  it.     I  think 

"  Jesiu.  lorer  of  my  soul,** 
is  another  line  in  it.     I  think 

"  All  hall  the  i>ower  of  Jesus'  Name  " 

is  tTo  or  three  lines  in  the  song.  But 
i:  is  a  new  song:  it  will  be  new  when 
ve  cross  the  flood.  Angels  cannot  sing 
it;  onlv  the  redeemed. 

m 

And,  then,  it  is  a  tearless  song.     Did 

joQ  nexer  sing  the  old  songs  of  thanks- 

giring  at  Christmas  in  the  early  home, 

vhen,  as  yon  sang,  just  before  the  chil- 

<ir<'n  were  going  away  and  the  family 

rircle  was  to  be   separated,  you  sang 

some  old,  familiar  hymn,  and  you  saw 

in  motber*8  eyes  the  tears  beginning  to 

vt:Il  up?    And  I  can  remember  a  time, 

in  my  old  home  that  is  sadly  broken  up 

BOW,  when  we  all  broke  down ;  for  we 

vere  to  separate,  perhaps  never  to  meet 

a^-iin.      And    that    is    the    way,    dear 

friends.  With  most  of  our  singing.    ^Ve 

iirdly  welcome  dear  ones  before  we  say 

g<xhl-bye;  and  our  richest  memories  to- 

'hr  are  the  songs  that  were  interrupted 

^T  the  going   out.     They  are  tearless 

v»ngii  there,  and  they  are  eternal  songs. 

^ot  a  tear  ever  glistens  in  the  eye,  and 

BO  one  ever  goes  out. 

Would  you  not  like  to  join  that  choir? 


Would  you  not  like  to  stand  there  and 
sing  those  songs  before  the  throne? 
Thank  God  for  the  songs  here !  Thank 
God  for  the  memories  that,  with  you 
and  me  to-night,  reach  back  and  build 
up  again  the  walls  of  our  early  homes  I 
Thank  God,  that  we  can  sit  down  and 
recall  to  mind  the  voices  that  once 
joined  with  ours !  But,  thank  God, 
above  all,  for  that  song  before  the 
throne !  You  and  I  are  going  to  be 
there,  where  the  congregations  never 
break  up. 

"Ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand. 

In  sparkling  ralmeut  bright. 
The  armies  of  the  ransomed  saints 

Throng  up  the  steeps  of  light. 
Tig  finished  !  all  is  finished— 

Their  fight  with  death  and  sin ; 
Fling  open  wide  the  golden  gates. 

And  let  the  victors  in. 

**  What  rush  of  hallelrO^bs 

Fills  all  the  earth  and  sky ! 
What  ringing  of  a  thousand  harps 

Bespeaks  the  triumph  high  ! 
Oh,  day  for  which  creation 

And  all  its  tribes  were  made ! 
Oh,  Joy  for  all  its  former  woes, 

A  thouHand  times  repaid  t" 

THE  DT7T7  Ain)  PBITILEdE  OF  HA- 
TIONAL  PESTIVITY. 

Thanksoivino  Sebmon  by  Hugh  S.  Car- 
penter, D.D.,  IN  Bedford  Congrega- 
tional Chubch,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Tlien  he  said  uiiio  theWf  Go  your  icny^  eat 
the  fat  atvl  drink  the  sweet,  aiid  send 
portions  unto  thein  for  whom  nothing  is 
prepared ;  for  this  day  is  holy  unto  our 
Lord.  Neither  he  ye  sorry;  for  the  joy 
of  the  Tjonl  is  your  strength. — Neh. 
viii:  10. 

The  fair  way  to  expound  the  meaning 
of  a  Scripture  text  to  its  fullest  bearing, 
is  to  expound  it,  first  of  all,  in  its  imme- 
diate and  contextual  reference.  There 
is  set  out  here  the  privilege  and  duty 
of  hilarity  and  material  festivity.  A 
hearty  meal,  a  happy  treat  of  entertain- 
ment, is  a  fitting  emblem  of  sound  en- 
joyment. If  one  intends  to  thank  God 
in  the  body,  it  is  w\th  the  body  that  be 
must  thank  God.  If  he  is  to  thank 
God  for  his  physical  existence,  he  must 
keep  his  physical  subsistence  in  oondi  • 
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tion  to  thank  God.  There  is  far  more 
than  many  see  in  the  injunction  of  the 
grace  that  leads  to  glory.  '*  Glorify  God 
in  your  bodies.*'  That  is  a  psalmody  of 
the  material  make  and  a  logic  set  in 
worship.  "I  will  praise  Thee,  for  I 
am  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made." 

The  genuine  superiority  of  soul  or 
spirit  over  flesh  is  to  be  disclosed  in 
the  ability  of  the  former  to  handle 
and  to  hold  the  latter,  not  in  the  dis- 
position to  disuse  it,  to  discard  it,  to 
despise  it  or  to  dread  it.  The  suprem- 
acy of  man  over  the  lower  animals  is 
shown,  not  by  his  driving  them  away, 
or  extirpating  them  with  huntsmen, 
hounds  and  horns,  still  less  by  his  flee- 
ing from  them  in  dismay;  but  by  his 
taming  them  and  training  them.  He  is 
the  good  driver  who  is  skilled  to  man- 
age horses  that  are  mettlesome,  horses 
that  are  free  and  fast,  full-blooded  steeds 
and  fiery  chargers,  and  to  bid  them 
go,  or  to  hold  them  in.  Let  him  have 
the  reins.  Whereas  many  persons  man- 
age their  material  forces  by  feeble  med- 
dling with  them,  now  flapping  and  flut- 
tering the  lines,  now  jerking  and  sawing 
at  the  bit,  now  chirping  with  incessant 
and  monotonous  cluck-cluck,  "Get  up 
there!"  feverishly  plying  the  lash, 
and  in  the  same  breath,  frightened  at 
the  starting  speed,  shouting  at  them, 
**Whoa  !  whoa!"  Drive  horses  so  that 
you  can  hold  them.  Hold  horses  so 
that  you  can  let  them  go.  And  so  sway 
the  forces  of  your  earthen  nature.  The 
engineer  in  the  caboose,  who  knows 
the  value  of  the  train  he  leads,  will  lay  a 
firm  but  limber  hand  upon  the  throt- 
tle. It  is  as  important  now  for  us  to 
understand  the  philosophy  of  material 
heartiness  as  the  piety  of  material  holi- 
ness. Physical  exuberance  is  not  the 
exclusive  right  of  those  who  are  in 
**  rude  and  bovine  health,"  or  animal 
spirits  in  their  zest  of  ebullition.  It 
can  be  a  practice  of  refinement  and  of 
principle.  You  cannot  fail  to  have  ob- 
served, ere  now,  an  invalid  upon  the 
couch,  a  valetudinarian  within  his 
chamber,  who  manifested  more  self- 
command  and  shed  more  magnetic  sun- 
shine than  those  who  passed  by  in  their 


strident  way,  or  stalked  in  th< 
of  vigor.  The  grapple  with 
conquest  of  it,  the  grip  of  pat 
power  in  jt,  the  patience  of  * 
pleasure  of  self-oblivion  in  cc 
thoughts  for  others,  the  sene 
mission  and  the  mantling  grat 
show  how  far  one  that  cannot 
he  would  enjoy  can  enjoy  t 
what  he  has. 

It  is  surprising  how  delicic 
frugal  meal  in  the  kindly  cal 
household  love  lingers  like  tl 
day:  how  the  poor  man  mui 
bit  with  savory  relish:  how  1 
blind  can  make  themselves, 
spry  the  lame,  and  how  spri 
infirm,  and  young  the  old, 
heart  is  filled  with  tendernes 
kind  and  with  trust  in  God ! 
of  two  little-brothers  just  now  > 
in  exultant  tones,  *'I  am  alloi 
with  butter  on  it."  The  youni 
ful  and  content  in  the  same 
care,  responded,  "My mamma 
bread  wizout  butter":  and  wa 
pleased  and  happy  over  it. 

The  actual  deprivation  of 
enjoyment  takes  place  in  the  \. 
of  excess,  the  distortion  of  d 
functions.  He  who,  unable  to 
the  balance  of  power  among 
titesand  passions,  solicits  fore 
to  invade  his  nature  by  way  oi 
and  comfort,  and  staffers  them 
lish  a  protectorate  which  is  a  dc 
and  dominion,  as  the  decayed, 
Roman  Empire  welcomed  the 
Goths  and  Vandals,  or  the 
Slavs  the  Tariags.  or  the  poo] 
the  Porte,  he  has  so  much  fc 
become  forceless,  and  so  muc 
nature  as  to  have  no  natural  l 

It  is  the  young  man  whose  n 
twinged  and  tweaked  and  twitt 
tobacco,  whose  very  pores  are 
until  his  vitality  flounders  be 
pectoration  and  suppression; 
tippler  or  the  toper,  who,  to 
sorrows  and  to  drown  his  ( 
scuttles  his  soul;  it  is  the  li 
who  to  slake  his  passions  satei 
ers,  spills  his  strength,  and 
being  for  a  slave;  it  is  the  slot 
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muffling  his  agency, overlays  and  smoth- 
ers it— it  is  snch  as  these,  who  go  sigh- 
ing on  their  way,  and  tottering  through 
time  to  tumble  into  their  eternity. 

Jost  as  some  persons  can  at  no  time 
properly  be  said  to  eat,  so  many  spirits 
can  never  really  be  said  to  enjoy. 
I  say  that  some  never  trnly  etit— not  in 
the  right  sense  of  eating — nevf^r  know, 
that  is  to  say,  from  year  to  year,  what 
it  is  to  feast.  As  the  Scripture  says: 
•'And  never  eateth  with  pleasure." 
Nowhere  a  square  meal,  really?  Do  you 
gulp?  Then  yon  miss  it  altogether.  Tou 
did  not  realize  how  much  there  could 
be  in  that  mouthful,  or  tbat  morsel; 
how  much  taste,  how  much  nutrition, 
how  much  satisfaction.  Do  you  say,  **I 
oaght  to  know;  I  tasted  it;  I  certainly 
bsd  It "  ?  No,  indeed,  you  did  not  have 
it;  you  just  missed  it.  To  gloat,  to  gulp, 
to  glut,  to  guzzle,  is  no  more  to  eat  than 
to  choke  is  to  breathe;  to  swill  and 
swig  is  not  to  drink.  On  the  other  hand, 
to  drink  is  not  to  sip,  and  to  eat  is  not 
to  peck  and  pick  and  prink  and  pine. 

Even  so,  the  illustration  holds.     It  is 
not  to  have  a  happy  life  to  have  a  giddy 
one.   Frivolity  snatches  something,  and 
hastily  swallows    something  which  it 
cannot  relish    after    all.     Dissipation 
masses   with  its  food,  and   miserably 
mesi^es  uncongenial  fragments.     Hol- 
low mirth  has  nothing  that  is  sustenance 
or  substance.  Vain  glory  feeds  on  froth. 
Flattery    essays     to    feed    on     sugar- 
plums, and  vanity  goes  famished  amid 
the  glittering  of  fancy  dishes  and   of 
changing    courses.      True    enjoyment 
must  include  the  heart's  leisure,  liberty 
and  plenty,  the  fullness  of  the  nature  in 
the  fitness  of  the   life.     Beyond  any 
question,  in   the  development  of  man 
under  the  hygienic  laws,  the  sanitary 
system,  the  regimen  of  righteousness, 
there  is  yet  to  be  discovered  and  dis- 
played a  material  existence,  truer,  high- 
er, happier,  when  mankind  shall  have 
better  learned  to  take  care  of  themselves, 
because  God  takes  care  for  them;  when 
the  laws  of  breath  shall  be  so  under- 
itood,  that  the  human  frame  from  in- 
fancy to  age  shall  breathe  God's  air  and 
not  mannfactnred  gases;  when  child- 


hood shall  not  be  cramped  or  crammed, 
but  fed  and  comforted;  when  infants 
shall  not  be  wantonly  and  recklessly 
and  cruelly  hurled  into  the  world,  but 
gently  and  wisely  brought  forth  and  sen- 
sibly reared;  when  educational  schools 
shall  not  be  hot* houses  and  forcing 
beds,  but  gardens,  meadows,  groves; 
when  u  frll  grown  man  shall  have  time 
to  think;  when  business  shall  not  be  a 
grinding  wheel,  nor  trade  a  tread-mill; 
when  dress  shall  not  be  a  straight-jacket, 
but  a  flowing  robe,  and  the  tyranny  of 
arbitrary  fashion  shall  be  superseded  by 
the  candor  of  philosophy,  until  the 
forces  of  the  body  shall  get  the  benign 
rays  of  the  sunshine  and  the  balm  of  the 
atmosphere;  when  the  advice  of  wisdom 
shall  be  understood  in  the  fear  of  the 
Lord,  and  the  thought  upon  His  name. 
Men  will  be  brought  into  judgment /or 
all  these  things,  not  as  erroneously  now 
we  receive  it;  but  in  all  these  things. 
"Rejoice,  O  young  man,  in  thy  youth, 
and  let  thine  heart  cheer  thee  in  thy 
youth,  and  walk  in  the  ways  of  thine 
heart  and  the  light  of  thine  eyes;  but 
know  thou  that  in  all  these  things  Grod 
will  bring  thee  unto  judgment;"  and 
when  it  will  no  longer  seem  animpracti* 
cable  course  to  follow-r-**live  joyfully 
with  the  wife  whom  thou  lovest,  all  the 
days  of  thy  life;"  nor  a  description  in- 
comprehensible of  the  early  Christians 
wLo  were  to  be  the  early  martyrs — "they 
did  eat  their  meat  with  gladness  and  sin* 
gleness  of  heart;"  but  in  the  goodness  of 
the  living  God,  who  hath  given  us  all 
things  richly  to  enjoy,  and  in  the  charm 
of  that  company,  of  the  Christ,  that  ten- 
derness of  humanity,  who  took  it 
and  did  eat  before  them.  Material  na- 
ture shall  be  resuscitated,  regenerated 
and  reclaimed, fulfilling  in  its  heartiness 
that  happiness  which  is  permitted  and 
prescribed  to  you  this  day  as  an  ex- 
pression of  it  all.  **  Go  thy  way,  eat 
the  fat  and  drink  the  sweet,  and  send 
portions  to  them  for  whom  nothing  is 
prepared;  neither  be  ye  sorry,  for  the 
joy  of  the  Lord  is  your  strength." 

I  am  aware  that  we  are  lingering  too 
long  upon  the  threshold  of  our  thanks- 
giving, and  that  it  is  time  to  open  ser- 
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Tice  within  the  temple  of  the  truth. 
But  natural  religion  has  its  charms 
when  it  leads  up  to  the  stoop-steps  of 
Gospel  glory,  just  as  in  some  rural  vil- 
lage the  neighbors  coming  up  to  the 
sanctuary  from  the  lanes^  and  beneath 
the  trees,  linger  to  shake  hands  out- 
side the  church  doors,  and,  as  I  have 
often  thought,  musing  upon  the  spec- 
tacle OD  some  lovely  day  of  lambent  at- 
mosphere, find  their  minds  softened 
for  their  song  of  praise  by  the  whisper 
of  the  leafage  rustle,  and  the  mantling 
of  the  solemn  skies. 

Heartiness  of  sense  has  its  power  to 
serve  the  joy  of  spiritual  strength,  the 
strength  of  spiritual  joy.  If  a  true 
thanksgiving  can  translate  itself  in 
feasting,  so  can  a  real  feast  express  a 
genuine  thanksgiving. 

Take  up  now  this  whole  verse  in  its 
contextual  connection.  The  occasion 
was  the  outbreaking  and  outburst  of  a 
delivering  Gospel  upon  an  overbearing 
and  overwhelming  promulgation  of  the 
law.  Read  from  verse  9  to  verse  12,  in- 
clusive, and  you  will  get  the  view; 
a  picture,  such  as  when  an  April  sky 
smiles  out  upon  an  April  shower,  or  as 
when  a  child  laughs  and  plays  with 
tears  still  sparkling  in  enameled  eyes; 
and  the  consideration  and  the  con- 
clusion of  it  come  to  this,  that  we  have 
a  reason  and  a  right  of  heartiness, 
cheeriness,  and  charity  in  the  world 
redeemed. 

Now,  recent  skepticism  denies  this 
right  point-blank,  in  theory.  In  prac- 
tice, it  foregoes  this  privilege.  The 
doubteir  and  the  scouter,  in  their  new 
agnosticism,  complain  that  they  do  not 
know  what  there  is  to  be  glad  about. 
In  the  nature  of  the  case  they  cannot 
know  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  glad- 
ness. They  may  know,  indeed,  the  sen- 
.timent  or  the  sensation  of  one  moment, 
but  what  can  they  know  of  the  next? 
They  cannot  say  that  I  know  nothing, 
for  they  cannot  be  sure  that  there  is  any 
such  real  entity  as  I,  and  certainly  they 
cannot  tell  by  what  evolution  I  may  yet 
be  evolved.  They  certainly  will  not  per- 
mit me  to  insist  that  they  know  any- 
thing at  all.  or  that  they  are  anybody 


or  anything.  They  will  not  even  let  me 
esteem  them  to  be  agnostic,  for  how  can 
I  know  that  they  exist?  To  know  or 
not  to  know,  that  is  the  same  as  to  be,  or 
not  to  be.  The  universe,  to  such  an  one, 
divides  itself  between  the  unknowable 
and  the  unknown.  But  as  to  futures, 
there  is  nothing  to  be  said.  One  can 
conceive  of  a  positive  unbelief  or  skepti- 
cism that  sets  out  to  reorganize  un- 
certainty and  to  frame  itself  a  possible 
hereafter,  different  from  that  depicted 
in  any  creed.  Such  a  theory  might 
have  its  enticements,  its  allurements, 
its  hilarities  and  glees  of  expectation. 
But  that  which  now  passes  for  disbelief, 
is  sheer  negation  of  all  things.  It  is  a 
wail  in  space,  &  whine  on  earth.  It 
crouches  over  the  grave,  and  it  has  rea- 
son so  to  crouch.  Now,  a  long-faced 
Christian  is  an  anomaly;  but  a  long- 
faced  scouter  is  consistent. 

What  is  there,  O  friend,  to  be  glad 
about  ?  What  is  there,  or  what  can  there 
be,  to  be  merry  over?  True,  one  can 
bound  or  browse,  as  the  cattle  by  the 
roadside;  true,  one  can  flit  and  flutter, 
as  the  minnow  in  the  ripple.  That  is 
all  so;  but,  then,  &e  a  bullock,  he  a  min- 
now, and  have  done  with  it ! 

But,  it  is  terribly  hard  to  be  a  loving 
woman,  or  a  working  man,  upon  such 
terms  as  these.  True,  one  can  stand 
apart  in  doubt,  dismay,  defiance,  of 
this  unfinished  and  disordered  creature- 
hood.  Well,  then,  go  outof  it— go  alto- 
gether out  of  it.  Step  aside  and  go 
out  of  it,  at  once.  Leave— not  just  the 
terraqueous  orb  and  the  scenery  which 
you  call  the  "  world,"  **  earth,"  "time," 
and  such  like,  with  dialect  of  all  famil- 
iar ignorance  and  ignorant  familiarity, 
because  other  worlds,  and  earths,  and 
times,  and  what-nots,  elsewhere  and 
otherwise,  might  be  as  bad,  or  worse ; 
but  go  ou<— altogether  ouU  if  it  may  be; 
and,  finding  a  realm  to  suit  thyself, 
leave  this  perplexed,  defeated  God's 
creation  to  take  its  chances,  or  to  meet 
its  fate. 

Well  I  know  that  the  epicurean  rea- 
soning said  its  say,  of  old,  *'  Let  us  eat 
and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die."  Sad 
"  funereal  baked  meats."    They  say  it 
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itill,  to  a  wretch  whom  they  are  about 
to  hing  by  the  neck  till  he  be  dead. 
The  very  jailer  supplies  him  with 
dainty  dishes  from  his  table.  The  pity- 
ing ▼omen  sigh,  *'  Poor  man  !*'  and  pro- 
ceed to  deck  his  cell  with  flowers.  His 
food,  at  the  last  day  or  two,  is  of  the 
richeiit,  and  at  his  own  ordering.  The 
bill  of  fare,  it  is  likely  enough,  will  be 
pablished  in  the  papers,  as  tinted 
menus  are  printed  at  a  banquet.  *'  He 
called  for  'this,'*'  say  they;  "his  din- 
ner consisted  of  *snch  and  such.'  "  In 
the  morning,  while  the  crowd  was  gath- 
ering in  the  street  outside,  and  the 
deputy  8heri£&,  filing  in,  were  waiting, 
"he  took  a  hearty  breakfast.'*  It  is 
nsoally  reported  that  he  made  a  sub- 
stantial meal,  and  his  deglutition  is 
described  in  the  very  journal  that  de- 
picts the  throttling  of  the  throat  that 
swallowed  once,  to  swallow  now  no 
more  forever. 

One  does  not  see  much  pleasure  in  it. 
Bat  there  it  is.  Now  you  have  it,  make 
.  the  most  of  it.  "  Let  us  eat  and  drink, 
for  to-morrow  we  die."  And  such  is 
the  morose  philosophy.  There  is  no 
heartiness  nor  cheeriness,  no  charity, 
in  all  the  whimpering  of  unbelief  or  all 
the  lenty  and  ease  of  man's  mortality. 
Bnt,  within  the  covenant  of  life  to 
come,  beneath  the  canopy  of  a  provid- 
ing grtice  and  preparing  glory,  how  can 
there  be  less  than  an  abiding  satisfac- 
tion and  an  enduring  rest?  *'0h,  sat- 
isfy ns  early  with  Thy  mercy;  that  we 
cay  rejoice  and  be  glad  all  our  days." 
"Eat,  O  friends!  drink,  yea,  drink 
abnndantlv,  O  beloved  !"  *'  In  whom 
beheving,  we  rejoice  with  joy  unspeak- 
able and  full  of  glory.  And  rejoice  in 
hope  of  the  glory  of  God." 

To  QR,  this  world  is  not  a  bad  world, 
aftf'r  all,  nor  a  sad  one.     In  the  lustre 
of  God's  countenance,  it  shines  like  a 
pianet  in  the  firmament.    So  the  moon 
shining  in  the  midnight  is  an  object  of 
delight;  so  is  the  evening  and  the  morn- 
ing 9tar  steeped    in    the  lustre  of  the 
ikies.    But.  if  you  had  to  toil  through 
one  of  its  cafions  or  crevasses,  or  if  you 
•"ere  peering  dcwn   into  one  of  iis  vol- 
canoes, it  is  to  be  donbted  whether  you 


would  much  enjoy  the  view.  Study  it 
as  it  is  in  heaven.  And  so  survey  this 
orb  in  its  orbit,  in  its  track  of  light,  as 
they  see  it  from  surrounding  stars.  All 
is  well.  The  world  is  by  no  means  fin- 
ished hitherto.  Human  history,  so  far 
as  we  can  judge,  is  not  complete.  Man's 
story  is  not  told.  It  is  in  progress  and 
serial  publication.  The  testimony  is 
not  all  in.  Wait  until  the  other  side 
opens;  wait  until  God  sums  up.  To 
us,  who  see  not  yet  all  things  put  under 
Him,  but  even  now  see  Jesus,  this  is  a 
spectacle  large  with  promise,  lustrous 
with  its  rapture  and  its  peace. 

What  would  you  think  of  that  house- 
hold, in  which  an  invalid,  who  had  been 
dying— given  up — suddenly  rallies  and 
revives,  who  should  brood  in  melan- 
choly and  bitterness  because  the  invalid 
might  be  still  unable  to  go  down-stairs, 
or  walk  out-doors?  It  is  gladness  enough, 
thereupon,  to  know  that  he  can  take  his 
nourishment  and  sit  up  or  lie  on  his 
couch.  Thanks  be  to  God  for  such,  relief 
as  this,  and  hope  to  come  ! 

The  skeptic  spirit  that  murmurs 
and  that  mourns  in  its  discontent  is 
like  a  person  straying  on  the  Alps, 
who  falters  at  length,  lost  among  the 
passes,  and,  lying  dovn  beneath  an  ava- 
lanche or  precipice  above  a  chasm, 
shudders  that  the  way  is  lost.  But  if  a 
traveler  or  tourist,  who  had  lost  his 
way,  and  wandering  long  had  sunken, 
all  exhausted,  on  the  spot,  should  spy 
a  little  ch^et  in  the  dimness  of  the 
distance,  and  make  his  faltering  track 
towards  the  herdsman's  cottage,  and 
have  his  fainting  frame  refreshed  by 
the  coarse  bread  and  scanty  fare,  and 
feel  the  fire  crackling  on  the  chimney- 
hearth  of  the  simple  low-roofed  room, 
while  the  blast  roared  outside — he  would 
never  criticise  ungratefully  the  frugal 
morsel  because  he  lacked  the  dainties,  or 
missed  the  silver  service  or  the  damask 
napkins  or  other  elegancies  of  refined 
society. 

After  all,  then,  taking  things  as  we 
find  them,  we  have  come  upon  a  possi- 
ble and  a  tolerable  life  in  a  formative 
and  comfortalle  world;  a  fair,  decent- 
enough  sphere.     It  requires  a  good  deal 
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in  the  way  of  improTement.  it  is  true. 
The  Lord  knows  that,  as  well  as  yon  or 
I,  and  He  is  bnsy  with  it  still.  It  re- 
quires renovation  nnd  replenishment, 
expansion  and  invigoration.  It  requires 
to  be  sifted  and  set  in  order:  *'  And  His 
fan  is  in  His  hand."  It  demands  re- 
pairs, and  there  is  adjusted,  and  there 
is  advancing,  a  time  of  *'  the  restitution 
of  all  things."  It  is  still  to  be  enlarged, 
and  you  may  discern  of  the  Creator,  as 
of  any  builder,  that  He  strews  and  sorts 
His  materials  upon  the  ground  of  time. 
There  is  a  reconstruction  under  the 
constitution.  There  is  a  correlation  of 
forces,  that  can  remodel  all  in  all.  The 
world  is,  here  and  there,  a  disordered 
world,  distempered  and  distraught,  but 
it  is  in  process  of  redemption,  recov- 
ery, regeneration.  The  earth  is  not  a 
ruin,  after  all;  nor  are  the  ages  vain; 
nor  are  the  centuries  idle;  nor  are  the 
periods  barren.  These  times  are  not 
lost  times,  nor  are  these  days  evil  days. 
Matters  mercantile,  commercial,  politi- 
cal and  social  have  their  own  confu- 
sions. In  themselves  they  show  prog- 
nostics as  precarious  as  the  weather  in 
the  clouds.  Sages  and  seers,  in  their 
signal  service,  may  issue  bulletins  of 
their  forebodings.  IThere  are  such  pe- 
riods as  oppressing  anarchies,and  crank 
communisms.  It  is  true  that  the  pocial 
pressures  are  unequal,  and  may  come 
to  their  upheavals — lateral  or  perpen- 
dicular. Things  are  in  such  disordered 
heaps,  after  all,  because  they  are  so  re- 
dundant; as  apples  lie  loosely  in  their 
heaps  upon  an  orchard  ground  before 
they  can  be  packed  and  shipped.  Wealth 
and  land-holdings  lie  in  piles  that 
should  be  dispensed  and  distributed 
more  wisely  and  widely.  Prices  climb  up 
too  high,  and  values  mount  until  they 
take  a  fall  that  hurts  them,  but  does  them 
good,  at  last;  as  tumbles  teach  rash, 
reckless  urchins  how  to  climb  with  cau- 
tion. Times  may  be  somewhat  hard 
upon  the  speculators,  the  fanciers,  the 
millionaires,  the  misers,  the  paupers, 
and  the  ministers;  but  the  mechanics 
and  the  farmers  keep  the  country  com- 
fortable and  the  land  at  rest,  and  this 
renders    society    too    social    to   leave 


any  room  for  socialism.  Qove 
abides.  Law  and  order  settle 
liberty.  Production  is  the  safe 
tion.  The  nation  stands.  The 
houses  ring  with  the  children*! 
gladsome  notes,  and  ring  out  ' 
rings  of  bigotry  and  ignorance  t 
usurped  them. 

The  Church  of  Christ  stil! 
Christianity,  that  has  been  rep^ 
some  quarters  wounded,  dead,  t 
ing,  is  too  busy  now  to  think  o\ 
and  concludes  it  best  to  grow, 
the  whole,  take  it  for  all  in  all, 
one  might  say,  things  being  as  t] 
religion  holds  its  own,  and  re 
sits  there,  smiling  on  its  bustli 
ics.  "He  that  sitteth  in  the  ] 
seems  to  laugh."  The  Lord  ap] 
have  these  things  in  derision,  i 
memorials  of  our  fathers  are  all 
stand;  even  their  gravestones,  in 
with  hope,  linger  still.  Look  yc 
there  is  not  a  man,  woman,  or  c 
this  city,  this  day,  who  will  not 
pleasant  and  a  satisfying  meal: 
boy  in  our  orphan  asylum,  not 
oner  in  that  penitentiary,  not 
eyed  captive  in  >that  lunatic 
not  a  tramp  on  the  wayside, 
pauper  in  the  poor-house — not 
man  soul,  who  shall  not  have 
to-day.  And  we  wait  the  hour  i 
when  there  shall  not  be  unde 
firmament— there  n*ed  not  be — a 
being  on  the  breadth  of  the  wh 
ritory,  a  human  heart  in  all  th< 
that  may  not  have  a  life,  a  HI 
hope,  a  joy,  a  home,  a  fellowshi] 
goodness  of  the  Most  High  God 
largess  and  the  love  of  the  red 
and  restoring  Mediator,  Immanr 
with  us.  "  Go  thy  way,  eat  the 
drink  the  sweet,  and  send  por 
them  for  whom  nothing  is  pr 
neither  be  ye  sorry,  for  the  jo\ 
Lord  is  your  strength."  Even 
joy  of  the  earth  is  the  joy 
Lord.  The  charm  of  good  her< 
future  good  is  on  its  way.  The 
the  Lord  is  to  be  understood  as 
ticipative  triumph,  now  consi 
the  beatific  vision  of  His  glory, 
manifested  to  them  that  trust  i 
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tut,  in  their    faith,   they  can  share  it 
ev(ra  here.     It  is    thi8  serene  expecta- 
tioathatwe  are  called  to  contemplate: 
"For  ve   see    not   yet  all  things  pat 
under  Him,**  hat  we   see  Jesus.     *'He 
most  reign  until  He  hath  pat  all  ene- 
mies ander  His  feet."    Yes,  yes!    Bat 
there  is  death.  Death  is  so  ghaHtly,  still, 
and  fttill  so  fall  of  gloom  !    Death,  so 
grim  and  terrihle  !     "The  lasA  enemy 
that  shall  he  destroyed  is  death."    The 
Tery  last.    But  He  rejoices.    The  events 
oTer  which  He  rejoices  are  some  of  them 
still  pending.     He  is  sure  of  His  tri- 
Timph.    Wait.     lit  waits.     There  is  no 
despondency  and  no  suspense  on  high. 
There  is  joy  in  the  presence  of  the  an- 
^eU  of  God  over  one    sinner  that  re- 
penteth.     That  is  one  step.    The  hroken 
tnd  contrite  heart,  O  Gtod,  Thou  wilt 
not  deHpise.*    They  never  ask  yonder 
whether  He  will  sncceed:  they  do  some- 
timeiiask,  "Lord,  how  long?  How  long 
shall  it  be  to  the  end  of  these?"— search- 
ing what  or  what  manner  of  time  the 
Spirit  did  signify. 

Go  out  of  your  csrres,  and  yoar  fevers 
and  perils,    by  going  nearer  to    your 
Sarior.     Catch  that  glance  of  His  gaze, 
the  very  rest  of  God.     The  sky  is  blae 
abore  the  bleak  and  barren  groand ;  the 
heavens  smile  above  the   storms.     All 
things  seem  to  die;  but  God  is  over  all, 
hlessed  forever.      His  joy  will  comfort 
your  sorrows.       It  will   conqaer  your 
fears.    It  will  neutralize  yoar  bereave- 
ments.  It  will  negative  yoar  death.  You 
are  on  a  vessel,  and  it  seems  to  yoa  that 
the  storm  is  awfal;  the  waves  ran  moan- 
tains  high;  the  ship  pitches,  and  shad- 
ders,  and  creaks.     "Captain,"  yoa  say, 
with  i>ale  face  and  staring  eyes,  "this 
is  a  terrible  peril.     We  shall  go  down; 
she    never    will    weather   this     gale!*' 
"GaleT  says  the  captain,  "/  call  this 
a  good  br^ze.     If  we  had  a  little  more 
of  it  we  should  soon  make  land."  Then 
yon  tarn  and   look  with  wonder  in  the 
captain's  eyes;  they  are  fall  of  smiling 
satisfaction,  and  his  heroic  face  is  mild 
and  calm.     The   captain  says,  "All  is 
^ell."    He  is  not  disturbed.     And  the 
«aptoin*8   calm    is   your  strength.     He 
ought  to  know.      So  Jesas  knows.     He 


has  tasted  death  for  every  man.    He 
goeth  before  thee. 

"  Though  rockfl  and  qiiickaands  deep 
Through  all  my  passage  lie, 
ret  Thou  wilt  safely  keep 

And  guide  me  by  Thine  eye. 
My  anchor,  hope,  shall  firm  abide. 
And  I  each  boisterous  storm  outride." 
Come,  cheer  ap,  ye  who  are  sorrow- 
stricken  !    Think  of  the  joy  of  the  Lord. 
The  child  yoa  cherished,  He  lifted  from 
your  arms,and  men  tell  yoa  that  he  was 
snatched    away   by    death.     That  is  a 
hard,  harsh,  horrid  thought.     It  is  more 
than  you  can  bear.     I  don't  wish  you  to 
bear  that;  you  have  no  sach  thing  as 
that  to  bear.     He  has  the  child.    The 
child  is  with  Him.    Think  of  that  joy 
of  the  Lord,  and  be  strong.     Sin  is  too 
much  for  yoar  weakness,  becaase  you 
fear  it  may  prevail  until  you  perish. 
Think  of  His  pleasure,  as  well  as  of  His 
power,  to  save. 

Time  and  tide,  chance  and  change, 
and  fortune  and  fate,  and  void  and  van- 
ity, and  failure  and  fading,  and  the 
world  and  the  grave !  Ah,  how  weak  we 
all  are !  What  can  we  do  ?  Hark  !  hear 
the  apostle:  "I  can  do  all  things 
through  Christ,  which  strengtheneth 
me."  "  When  I  am  weak,  then  am  I 
strong."  "For  the  joy  of  the  Lord  is 
your  strength."  Sing,  sweet  bird!  Sing, 
saved  soal !  Look  up,  O  stadent  of  the 
stars !  Look  up,  heir  of  heaven !  Be 
glad  in  the  Lord.  Kejoice  in  the  Lord, 
O  ye  righteous  !  It  is  His  investment; 
it  is  His  endowment:  "Christ  in  you 
the  hope  of  glory."  That  my  joy  might 
be  in  yoa.  Salvation  is  the  ministra- 
tion of  yoar  joy.  Joy  in  the  Lord  of 
salvation;  salvation  in  the  Lord  is  joy. 
My  brethren,  I  know  no  better  defini- 
tion :  Song  is  speech ;  the  heart-speech 
is  song. 

The  time  will  come  when  the  Church 
of  God  will  be  disinclined  to  talk  so 
mach,  to  discuss  so  much,  to  debate  so 
much.  It  will  teach  by  ever-rippling 
and  oat-rashing  song,  as  the  angels  al- 
ways do.  Prayer  and  praise.  There  is 
too  mach  dry  prayer  withoat  praise. 
Praise  and  prayer.  I  have  had  no  op- 
portanity  to  attend  the  sacred  services 
in  the  Academy  of  Music,  but  that  is 
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what  I  RhftU  hope  to  see.  when  every 
church  shall  be  an  academy  of  music, 
and  every  academy  of  music  shall  be  a 
church.  I  think  that,  sooner  or  later, 
every  place  of  public  worship  will  be 
opened  once  a  day  for  preaching,  and 
once  a  day  for  praise. 

Go,  and  be  happy— happy  parents 
and  homes,  happy  Christians  in  your 
household  and  in  the  house  of  God. 
This  world  is  a  beautiful  place  to  make 
others  happy  in.  If  there  were  no  such 
occupation  in  heaven,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed it  would  be  rather  dull.  If  the 
saints  on  high,  and  the  angels  that  ex- 
cel in  strength,  have  nothing  to  do  but 
to  enjoy  themselves,  I  doubt  if  they 
would  enjoy  themselves  at  all.  It  is 
not  so.  Heaven  is  the  realm  to  do  good 
from,  earth  the  world  to  do  good  in. 
There  the  exuberance  and  rapture  are 
refluent  upon  other  spheres.  Here  our 
delight  has  its  mission  and  its  minis- 
try at  hand.  Hindrance  of  this  world 
\A  only  found  in  the  despondency  of 
the  Church;  our  voices  of  praise  are  so 
weak  and  husky.  Did  you  ever  lose 
your  voice  a  little  while,  and  still  seem 
to  yourself  to  be  speaking  at  the  top  of 
it,  until  you  saw  that  in  the  further 
corner  of  the  building  your  tones  were 
inarticulate?  But  when  your  voice 
came  back,  you  spoke  with  power  at  the 
same  time  that  you  spoke  with  ease.  It 
is  so  with  the  heartiness,  the  cheeriness, 
the  charity  that  would  charm  the  Church 
and  enchant  the  world.  Be  glad  in  the 
Lord.  "Rejoice  in  the  Lord  always; 
again,  I  say,  rejoice."  **  Kejoice  in  the 
Lord,  ye  righteous,  and  shout  for  joy 
all  ye  that  are  upright  in  heart;  for  the 
joy  of  the  Lord  is  your  shout."  The  sad 
souls  are  all  supine;  about  you  the 
shrinking  hearts  are  heavy  with  sleep. 
The  wanderers  are  yet  a  great  way  off, 
and  almost  out  of  hearing.  Make 
them  hear. 

"Lift  up  the  heart, 
lift  up  the  voice, 
R^oice  aloud,  ye  sainta,  rejoice." 

Is  there  not  cause  this  day  ?  Is  there 
One  sent  of  Grod  that  taketh  away  the 
sin  of  the  world  ?  Is  it  finished  ?  Oh,  is 
it  finished  ?    Is  Jesus  Christ  declared 


to  be  the  Son  of  God  with  power  by 
the  resurrection  from  the  dead  ?  Is  the 
Gospel  sent,  and  going  into  all  the 
world,  and  unto  every  creature?  I» 
God  over  all,  blessed  forever?  It  is 
enough !  The  world  is  doing  well. 
King  of  kings !  Lord  of  lords !  Halle- 
lujah !  hallelujah  !  Ob,  word  of  words ! 
Oh,  shout  of  shouts !  and  song  of  songst 
The  pean  of  the  universe— take  it  up! 
take  it  up !  Hallelujah !  King  of 
kings  !  Lord  of  lords  !  Hallelujah  for> 
ever  and  ever  1  Hallelujah !  for  the 
Lord  God  Omnipotent  reigneth.  Here 
we  see  it  dimly,  and  it  sheds  into  our 
hearts  its  refiected  lustre.  Let  the 
beauty  of  the  Lord  our  God  be  upoa 
us.  '*  That  My  joy  may  be  in  you,  and 
that  your  joy  may  be  full."  *But  there, 
and  presently,  we  share  it  and  bask  ia 
its  consummation,  and  its  coronal  re- 
splendence,  and  inherit  its  fruition, 
and  find  it  the  element  of  our  'exist- 
ence,  the  stamina,  the  substance,  th& 
security  of  our  being,  the  elixir  of  our 
undying  vigor  and  eternal  life- the 
glory  of  the  Celestial  and  the  image  of 
the  Heavenly  borne  by  us.  **  Thou  wilt 
show  me  the  path  of  life.  In  Thy  pres- 
ence there  is  fullness  of  joy;  at  Thy 
right  hand  there  are  pleasures  forever- 
more."  •*  Go  thy  way,  eat  the  fat  and 
drink  the  sweet,  and  send  portions  to 
them  for  whom  nothing  is  prepared  ; 
neither  be  ye  sorry;  for  the  joy  of  the 
Lord  is  your  strength." 


THS  aB£AT  PBIZS. 
Bx    Rev.    Geobof    F.     Pentecost,   in 
Tompkins    Avenue     Conobegationai* 
Church,  Bbookltn. 

BreOiren,  I  count  not  myself  to  have  appre- 
hended ;  hiU  this  one  thing  I  do,  forget- 
ting those  thitujs  ichich  are  behind^  and 
reaching  forth  xinto  those  things  which  are 
before,  I  press  toicard  the  mark  for  the 
priu  of  the  high  culling  of  God  in  Christ 
Jesus.— "Phil,  iii:  13,  14. 

FoBTY  years  ago  a  young  mechanic 
took  a  bath  in  the  river  Clyde.  While 
swimming  from  shore  to  shore,  he  de- 
scried a  beautiful  bank,  uncultivated; 
and  he  then  and  there  resolved  to  be 
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the  owner  of  it,,  and  to  adorn  it.  and 
baild  Qpon  it  the  finest  mansion  in  all 
the  boroQgh,  and  name  it  in  hoDor  of 
the  maiden  to  whom  he  was  espoused. 
Last  summer,  I  bad  the  pleasure  of 
dinrng  in  that  princely  mansion,  and 
to  reoeire  this  fact  from  the  lips  of  the 
great  shipbnilder  of  the  Clyde.  That 
(Me  purpose  was  made  the  ruling  ambi- 
tion of  his  life,  and  all  the  energies  of 
his  being  were  pat  in  requisition  for 
its  accomplishment. 

So  with  Paul.  From  the  moment  of 
his  oonfersion  to  the  day  of  his  martyr- 
dom he  had  one  supreme  purpose, 
which  took  full  possession  of  him,  mas- 
tered his  whole  mind  and  soul,  and  laid 
imder  oontribution  all  his  mental  gifts 
ind  spiritoal  attainment*?,  and  power  of 
lehieTement  aiid  suffering,  even  unto 
detth.     . 

"7%A9  ont  iking  I  do."    That  single 
high  aim  filled  his  whole  field  of  vision, 
and  possessed  him  day  and  night,  in 
dtj  and  country,  in  journeyings  and 
in  prison,  and  excluded  all  other  ambi- 
tions and  made  all  other  possible  attain- 
ments of  no  worth  in  his  view,  even  as 
""dang,  that  he   might  win    Christ." 
His  past  record,  brilliant  though  it  was; 
kii  high,  exalted  position  and  wonder- 
ful career  as  **the  great  apostle  to  the 
Gentiles'*;  the  world  and  all  its  glitter- 
ing prizes,  which  most  men  so  covet — 
ill  these  things  were  nothing  to  him. 
Tbey  had  ceased  to  have  any  charms  for 
liffl  since  be   bad  seen  *'the  Lord  of 
giory**;    since  the  love  of  Christ  had 
eome  into  his  soul  like  a  river  in  its 
fnllnftss  and  sweetness.     **  The  prize," 
for  which  he  so  nobly  ntn  in  the  spirit- 
ual race,  and  gave  up  all  things  else  and 
eoimted  all   things    but  loss    that  he 
Bight  win  it,  was  "the  prize  of  the  high 
eUling  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus." 

Thi;)  is  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  the 
Christian  religion  when  it  dominates 
in  the  soul  of  man.  Enoch,  Noah, 
Voses,  Abraham,  famish  illustrations 
«f  it  The  failures  so  common  in 
^^aistian  life  are  csnsed,  to  a  great  ex- 
^  by  a  divided  purpose.  The  world 
>■<•  in  to  BhBX^  Uio  kingdom  of  the 
*«rt;  self  dirideB    the  supremacy  of 


the  nffectioDs  with  Christ;  the  prize  is 
not  so  coveted  and  kept  in  near  and 
constant  view  as  to  set  the  soul  on  fire 
with  holy  ambition,  and  to  consume, 
by  the  intensity  of  its  flame,  all  selfish 
ends  and  earthly  passions. 

I.  The  purpose  of  Paul  :  What  is  in- 
volved IN  IT  ?     *•  This  one  thing  I  do." 

1.  Supreme  love  to  Christ,  and  conse- 
cration to  His  service. 

2.  Deadness  to  all  human  ambitions 
and  to  merely  earthly  and  sensual  good. 
So  absorbed  is  the  soul  in  this  one  idea 
that  it  becomes  the  masterful  passion  of 
life;  and  the  world,  the  flesh,  all  things 
else,  cease  to  have  any  real  attraction. 

3.  Not  satisfied  with  any  measure  of 
past  attainment,  or  service,  or  conse- 
cration, but  continually  "reaching 
forth  "  to  something  higher  and  better, 
and  "  pressing  toward  the  mark  of  the 
high  calling,"  with  quenchless  and  ever- 
growing ardor.  There,  in  full  view,  is 
the  "goal,"  and  the  racer's  eye  is  fixed 
on  it;  he  flings  aside  every  weight,  and 
quickens  his  step  continually,  until  he 
crosses  the  line  and  receives  the  im- 
mortal prize  from  the  hands  of  the  as- 
cended Savior. 

U.  What  was  the  meaning  in  Paul's 
mind  as  to  the  prize  on  which  his  heart 
was  thus  set?    I  think  it  was  this:  A 

PERSONAL.  RESEMBLANCE  TO  ChRIST,  AND  A 
DE8ISE  TO  BE  NEAR    HiM.      His  visloU  of 

Christ  in  the  infinite  attractiveness  of 
His  character,  and  in  the  glory  and 
blessedness  of  His  presence  and  reign 
in  heaven,  made  him  long,  with  unut- 
terable yearnings,  to  be  like  Him,  and 
to  have,  not  only  a  place  in  His  king- 
dom, but  a  place  hard  by  the  throne  of 
the  Lamb.  Multitudes  of  Christians 
are  content  just  to  be  saved— to  get  in- 
side the  heavenly  gate.  But  Paul  re- 
bukes this  spirit.  He  had  a  higher 
and  truer  ambition.  He  coveted  the 
place  of  honor  in  the  final  kingdom;  a 
crown  studded  with  numberless  stars, 
the  plaudit  of  the  Master,  a  final  char- 
acter and  attainments  in  harmony  with 
the  heavenly  world  and  with  the  exalt- 
ed and  glorious  purpose  of  Christ  in 
his  redemption. 

m.  How  THE  GREAT  PBIZS 18 TO  BE  WOK, 
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It  can  be  won  in  no  other  way  than 
Panl  won  it. 

1.  The  mind  muRt  contemplate  it, 
the  heart  be  fixed  n])on  it,  until  the 
power  of  it  shall  overmaster  all  other 
objects  and  passions. 

2.  The  purpose  to  gain  it  must  be 
single^  as  well  as  supreme.  Divided 
affection,  a  divided  allegiance,  half- 
hearted strivings,  will  end  in  bitter  dis- 
appointment and  eternal  disaster.  The 
whole  soul,  the  whole  heart,  the  whole 
purpose  and  trend  of  life  must  be  in 
the  effort  and  in  the  direct  line  of  daily 
striving. 

3.  To  insure  success,  all  dead  weights 
must  be  thrown  off,  all  unnecessary 
hindrances  avoided,  all  entangling  alli- 
ances sacrified,  and  *'  the  sins  which 
do  so  easily  beset"  or  hinder  us,  put 
away. 

«♦««» 

CEBTAIirriSS  m  BELXaXON. 
By  p.   S.   Henson,  D.D.,  of  Chicago, 
III.,  in  Washington  Avenue  Baptist 
Chubch,  Brookltn,  N.  Y. 

I  therefore  so  run,  not  as  uncertainly ;  so 
fight  7,  Wit  as  one  that  beaieth  the  air. — 
1  Cor.  ix:  26. 

Lite  is  full  of  uncertainties.  Who 
can  tell  what  a  day  will  bring  forth? 
There  is  no  one  who  can  be  certain  of 
the  next  moment  in  life,  or  of  the  next 
breath.  **01d  Probabilities  "  we  style 
the  clerk  of  the  Weather  Bureau,  and 
the  name  is  suggestive.  With  all  the 
resources  of  science,  with  the  records 
of  past  observation,  with  agents  in  all 
points,  and  with  lines  of  telegraphic 
communication,  the  best  he  can  do  is 
to  tell  what  will  probably  be  the  weathei 
to-morrow.  Success  is  sure  to  none. 
We  see  a  young  man  fully  equipped  for 
life,  starting  out  with  high  hopes  and 
flattering  prospects.  He  says,  "I  will 
put  forth  my  utmost  endeavors.  Every 
nerve  and  muscle  shall  be  put  to  the 
strain.  I  will  deny  myself.  I  will  live 
by  all  the  rules  of  temperance  and  mo- 
rality, and  I  will  be  sure  of  success." 
Yet  how  often  you  and  I  have  seen 
such  confidence  shattered  by  failure ! 
Even  when  he  has  gained  success,  how 


long  he  can  retain  it  is  uncertain.  He 
may  be  one  of  the  strongest  of  his  na- 
tion in  intellect,  one  of  the  most  saga- 
cious  and  learned,  and  be  may  climb, 
as  did  such  an  one  of  late,  to  the  very 
pinnacle,  and  to-morrow  a  dastardly 
blow  may  stretch  him  at  the  bottom, 
crushed  and  dying.  Our  homes,  where 
peace  and  hallowed  joy  reign  to-day, 
may  to-morrow  be  lying  in  the  shadow 
of  the  death-angers  wings.  I  would 
not  chill  the  happiness  of  any  heart, 
but  it  is  needful  for  us  to  think  of  these 
things.  I  never  see  one  of  my  children 
when,  steadied  by  its  mother's  finger, 
encouraged  by  the  voices  of  the  house- 
hold, it  takes  its  first  few  tottering 
steps,  without  thinking  of  the  many 
snares  and  pitfalls  into  which  that 
pathway  just  entered  may  lead. 

A  class  of  people  have  lately  come 
into  some  prominence  who  call  them- 
selves Agnostics.  They  say — and  we 
are  often  tempted  to  believe  them — '*I 
don't  know  anything."  It  is  their 
creed  that,  outside  of  this  present,  ma- 
terial world,  we  can  be  certain  of  noth- 
ing. Let  us  look  at  a  few  things  in  re- 
gard to  religion,  of  which  all  may  be 
certain. 

We  are  certain  that  Christianity  ex- 
ists in  the  world.  We  know  that  ii  has 
existed  for  1,800  years.  We  can  trace 
back  its  existence  with  certainty,  and 
we  see  the  fountain  springing  up  in 
the  little  realm  of  Judea.  And  we 
know  that  that  fountain  has  swelled 
into  a  mighty  river  that  is  sweeping 
all  barriers  away.  Through  all  the 
world  the  force  of  Christianity  is  to- 
day greater  than  any  other  that  is 
known  among  men.  We  know  that 
this  old  book,  the  Bible,  has  survived 
all  revolutions.  It  has  come  down 
to  us  through  the  ages  that  have  wit- 
nessed the  rise  and  fall  of  nation  after 
nation.  It  has  stood  tiie  attacks  of  the 
fiercest  criticisms,  and  come  forth  un- 
scathed. One  philosophy  after  another 
has  come  and  gone,  but  this  book 
abides,  and  never,  during  the  centuries 
of  its  existence,  has  it  had  a  stronger 
grip  upon  humanity  than  it  has  at  this 
day.    Nowhere  is  its  influence  so  pow- 
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«rfal  18  in  those  lands  which  boast  the 
highest  ciYilization.     We    know  that, 
«Ttn  if  it  be  untrue,   it  gives  qs  the 
gliBdest  conceptions    of  a   God   the 
vorid  has  ever  knoirn.     Is  Jesas  Christ 
amvth?    Whose  was  the  sublime  im- 
agination  that  created  such  a  charac- 
ter?  It  has  been  well  said  that  such  a 
creator  would  hsTe  been  as  transceud- 
«Dt  a  character  as  Jesus  Himself.    We 
knov  that  this  Bible  reveals  to  man  his 
om  needs  and  weaknesses  as  nothing 
elM  does.    It  sees  the  secrets  of  his  in- 
'  Boat  nature.     It  Toioes  his  deepest  as- 
pirations.   It  touches  with  a   master 
hand  the  chords  of  emotion,  and  ad- 
ninisters    connolation     for    his    most 
poignant    griefs.    We    know    that   its 
pieoepta  are  the  purest  and  wisest  that 
have  been  given  for  the  guidance  of 
life.     Then  we  know  that,    whatever 
this  Book  may  be,  it  satisfies  human 
longings  to  the  very  uttermost.    Like 
the  rising  tide  that   flows  into  every 
frith  and  inlet  and  bay,  so  the  Bible 
ills  each  recess  of  man's  nature,  heart, 
and  mind,  and  soul.     And  it  is  for  all 
classes — the  child  and  the  sage,    the 
lowly  and  the  exalted,  the  unlearned 
and  the  scholar.    It  reaches  all   and 
Bakes  new  creatures  of  them. 

But  the  Christian  may  be  certain  of 
much  more  than  this.  Paul  had  no 
donbt  as  to  the  Gospel.  He  had  al- 
ready entered  upon  a  race,  and  he  was 
not  for  one  moment  uncertain  as  to 
vhat  the  course  was.  Every  man  may 
have  that  certainty,  and,  if  he  will  snr- 
r«nder  himself  to  Christ,  may  be  fully 
iisured  of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel. 
And  yet  there  are  Christians  that  are 
troabled  with  doubt.  I  may  be  certain 
what  road  is  the  right  one,  and  yet  be 
ucertain  whether  I  am.  on  that  road. 
I  Day  be  assured  that  Christianity  is 
troe,  but  not  that  I  am  a  Christian. 
Pknl  was  sure  of  both,  and  I  believe 
every  Christian  may  have  all  of  Paul's 
confidence.  I  believe  doubt  is  from 
the  deviL  It  was  invented  by  a  priest- 
hood that  didn't  want  men  to  become 
iwe  of  their  inheritance  in  heaven, 
but  wished  to  bold  them  in  subjection 
bf  fear  and  superstition. 


Then,  again,  I  may  be  sure  of  the 
right  road,  sure  I  am  on  it,  and  yet  be 
doubtful  whether  I  shall  reach  the 
goal.  Unto  such  I  commend  the  words 
of  an  old  darkey  whom  I  once  met.  I 
asked  him  how  long  he  had  been  serv- 
ing the  Lord.  "Fifty  years,'*  he  re- 
plied. "Well,  uncle,"  I  said,  ''after 
keeping  the  faith  so  long,  yon  must 
feel  pretty  confident  of  holding  out  to 
the  end?"  ''Ah,  massa,"  he  responded, 
"  it  isn't  a  question  of  my  holding  on, 
it's  only  a  question  of  whether  de  Lord 
can  hold  on,  and  I  reckon  I  can  trust . 
Him." 

It  is  the  privilege  of  every  Christian  to 
have  a  like  faith.  '*  No  one  shall  pluck 
them  out  of  xhy  hand,"  said  Christ. 

But  irreligion  also  has  its  certainties, 
and  first  among  them  is  that  dim,  un- 
defined unrest  of  soul.  Do  what  one 
may  to  conceal  it  or  to  crush  it,  it  is 
still  there,  an  enemy  to  peace,  a  de- 
stroyer of  happiness.  The  shadows  of 
the  future  are  certain.  Laying  aside 
the  teachings  of  revelation,  the  realm 
beyond  death  is  only  a  dark  mystery. 
See  the  philosopher  ascending  the 
highest  mount  of  speculation,  and  his 
only  answer  to  questions  of  the  future 
state  is,  "I  don't  know;  I  can  only 
guess."  Hear  another  as  he  cries  out, 
'*!  am  taking  a  leap  into  the  dark," 
swinging  off  into  an  unknown  eternity. 

Could  anything  be  more  terrible? 
And  another  certainty  is  the  dread  of 
judgment  after  death.  The  river  of 
life  is  swift  and  smooth,  perhaps,  but 
the  sinner,  unreconciled  to  God,  knows 
that  there  is  a  cataract  over  which  he 
must  plunge  to  ruin,  and  every  mo- 
ment is  bringing  him  nearer  to  it.  A 
conscience  forever  reproaching,  a  soul 
that  is  never  at  peace,  death  with  its 
shadows  projected  far  ahead,  and  the 
dread  of  an  awful  judgment  day  — 
these  are  some  of  the  certainties  of 
irreligion. 

Preferbing  Falsehood  to  Truth. — 
You  never  need  think  you  can  turn 
over  any  old  falsehood  without  a  terri- 
ble squirming  and  scattering  of  the  hor- 
rid little  population  that  dwells  under 
it.-O.  W,H(Amt8. 
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Iniquify  Finished. 


XNIQTJIT7  FUnSEED. 

iSiH,  when  it  i3  finished,  brhvjethforth  death, 
James  i :  15. 
[Wk  shall  occaBlonally  give  the  outliues  of  ser- 
mons by  Bome  of  the  remarkable  preachers  of  a 
former  generation.  It  is  wise  to  study  the  meth- 
ods of  the  ffttherM.  both  as  to  sermonizing  and 
preaching— especially  those  distinguished  by 
special  traits  of  excellence.  Few  of  the  preach- 
ers of  the  first  half  of  this  century  were  more 
worthy  of  study  and  comparison  than  the  Bev. 
Daniel  A.  Clark.  Although  less  known,  he  wAa 
the  equal  of  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher,  in  vigor  and  ro- 
bustness of  intellect,  and  strikingly  resembled 
him  as  a  preacher,  in  many  particulars.  There 
was  little  adornment  in  his  sermons.  He  de- 
spised the  arts  of  the  mere  rhetorician.  He  used 
great  plainness  of  speech.  His  sentences  were 
short;  his  style,  clear,  crisp  and  vigorous;  his  art 
of  sermonizing,  well-nigh  perfect.  Like  Paul, 
and  Edwards,  and  Beecher,  and  Finney,  he  "rea- 
soned." and  reasoned  with  masterly  force.  He 
grappled  with  the  sinner's  conscience,  and  held 
it  fut  as  in  a  vise.  There  was  no  resisting  the 
torrent  of  logic  and  searching  appeal  that  swept 
down  on  his  audience.  Several  volumes  of  his 
sermons  were  published  in  1836,  but  they  are 
scarcely  known  by  the  preachers  of  this  genera- 
tion. His  sermon  entitled  "  The  Church  Safe," 
is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  the  English 
language,  and  was  published  in  tract  form  by  i 
the  American  Tract  Society.  The  two  following 
brief  outlines  are  fair  specimens  of  this  preach- 
er's sermons. — Edftob.] 

Nothing  here  reaches  matnrity  in  a 
moment.  Things  begin  to  be,  they 
grow,  they  ripen.  It  is  so  in  nature, 
and  so  in  character,  and  so  in  the  moral 
world.  Sin  is  a  growth;  it  matures, 
and  then  its  fruit  is  death.  "  The  wages 
of  sin  is  death."  The  growth  of  sin 
may  be  slow  at  first,  but  it  ripens  fast 
as  the  time  of  harvest  draws  nigh.  Let 
me  illustrate  the  subject. 

I.  The  game  of  chance  finds  its  ma- 
turity in  the  abandoned  gambler. 

II.  Indulgence  in  the  cup  is  matured 
in  the  sot. 

III.  Covetousness  finds  its  maturity 
in  the  swindler,  the  thief,  the  robber. 

IV.  Lasciviousness  has  its  maturity 
in  the  pollutions  and  obscenities  of  the 
brothel. 

y.  Profanity,  too,  has  its  maturity  in 
those  unrestrained  blasphemies  which 
have  sometimes  been  uttered  at  the 
very  juncture  when  life  was  going  out. 

VI.  So  the  Sabbath-breaker  matures 
his  sin  by  degrees. 


Think  not  to  trifle  with  iniquity  and 
come  off  without  harm.  If  you  begia 
a  wrong  practice,  remember  it  may  ripen 
into  an  obstinate  and  deadly  habit. 
Oh !  say  not:  I  mean  to  indulge  my  sins 
at  present,  but  do  not  mean  to  become 
an  abandoned  transgressor.  "  The  heart 
is  deceitful  above  all  things;'*  and  ii 
may  be  that,  in  the  very  hour  of  self- 
security,  your  steps  are  just  about  to 
slide.    May  a  merciful  Grod  save  you  ! 

VIL  So  the  growth  of  infidelity  may 
be  traced  from  its  low  beginnings  to  the 
same  destructive  matnrity. 

Ym.  So  we  might  trace  the  sin  of 
lying,  from  the  first  instance  of  prevari- 
cation on  to  the  fixed  habit  of  dauntless- 
and  deliberate  perjury. 

Finally,  let  me  sum  the  whole  up  in. 
one  case:  These  sins  sometimes  all  meet 
in  the  same  man,  and  grow  to  maturity 
together.  The  gamller  becomes  pro^ 
fane,  and  false,  and  fraudulent,  and  in- 
temperate, and  lewd,  breaks  the  Sab- 
bath, and  derides  the  Bible. 

I.  How  may  we  know  when  sin  has 
approached  nigh  to  maturity  ? 

1.  Maturity  in  sin  stuns  the  sensi- 
bility of  conscience. 

2.  Maturity  in  sin  progressively  ex- 
cludes shame. 

II.  The  subject  addresses  itself  to- 
parents. 

1.  We  should  be  careful  not  to  cor- 
rupt our  children  by  example  or  pre- 
cept 

2.  If  we  love  our  children  we  shall  he 
careful  and  wat<;hful  that  others  do  not- 
corrupt  or  lead  them  astray. 

3.  In  view  of  this  subject,  be  warned 
not  to  let  any  sin  ripen  in  your  hearts. 

The  Four  Lepers. 

Why  sit  we  here  ujitil  we  die  ? — 2  Kings: 

This  was  the  despairing  cry  of  a  com- 
pany of  lepers  at  the  gate  of  Samaria. 
There  were  only  three  courses  open  to 
them. 

1.  They  might  return  to  the  city.  But 
famine  was  raging  there,  and  they  were 
sure  to  die. 

2.  They  might  stay  where  they  voert^ 
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But  death  was  sure  to  overtake  them 
tkere  in  the  most  horrible  form. 

3.  They  might  *'/a/Z  urdo  the  host  of 
Brians'*  who  were  besieging  Samaria. 
Bat  that  seemed  like  madness,  especiallj 
tt  they  were  lepers.  Nevertheless  they 
decided  to  enter  the  enemy's  camp.  And 
lo,  they  found  it  deserted !  The  Syrians 
hid  fled  and  left  all  their  treasures  and 
proTisioDs  behind. 

This  brief  narrative  illustrates  the 

KLDCIIA  OF  THE  AWAKSNED  SINIOEB. 

1.  He  may  not  go  back  to  his  former 
itite  of  unconcern  and  stupidity.  Con- 
Kience,  fear,  the  Holy  Spirit,  will  not 
let  him. 

2.  Nor  can  he  remain  what  and  where 
.     be  is.    He  is  too  miserable.     He  must 

get  relief.    He  must  also  go  forward  or 
I     biekvard  by  tlie  very  laws  of  his  moral 
being. 

3.  Nor  can  he  make  up  his  mind  to 
go  over  to  the  open  enemies  of  the 
Cross.  Some  do  it,  but  it  is  a  terrible 
itep  to  take.  The  last  end  of  such  an 
one  is  worse  than  the  first.  The 
iwskened  soul  that  does  not  flee  to 
Christ  as  for  his  life,  is  more  likely  to 
fill  into  the  path  of  self-deception  and 
tike  up  with  a  false  hope. 

Kkmartth. 

1.  How  critical  the  condition  of  an 
tvakened  .soul! 

1  What  madness  to  seek  relief  and 
p»ce  anywhere  save  at  the  Cross! 

3.  What  a  multitude  of  suicides  will 
there  be  at  the  judgment!  All  who 
quenched  the  Spirit  and  sinned  away 
their  convictions  will  appear  there  in 
the  character  of  self-destroyers. 

1  How  precious,  how  glorious  the 
ioritations  of  the  Gospel! 

d.  How  dreadful  the  remorse  and  mis^ 

err  in   eternity  of  all  who  were  here 

broQght  under  deep  conviction  of  sin 

ind  ruin,  and  yet  fled  not  to  lay  hold  on 

Ue  hope  set  before  them  in  the  Gospel! 
<  ^  » 

FiiTB  or  Phtlosophebs.— No  doubt, 
«  heart,  the  phUoaophers  are  far  better 
Chhstiaos  than  they  make  themselves 
•«  to  be.  They  have  a  profound  trust 
•  protoxides,  and  a  simple  faith  in 
^  in>eiTomeope,  which  promises  to 
^»  bright  their  f^tii  and  trust.- Gtoa/ 


A  GfOSFEL  WOBTH  DTINa  FOB. 

Bt  Rev.  C.  H.  Spttbobon,  in  Exetxb 
Halxj,  London,  Enoland. 

To  iesUfy  the  Oospd  of  the  grace  of  Ood. — 
Acts  XX :  24. 

Paul  did  not  count  his  life  dear  to 
himself,  and  yet  he  highly  valued  life. 
He  was  not  weary  of  life,  nor  did  he 
count  it  a  vain  thing.  He  did  not 
regard  his  life  as  a  dear  thing  in  com- 
parison with  bearing  testimony  to  the 
Gospel  of  the  grace  of  God.  All  the 
energies  of  his  spirit  were  consecrated 
to  the  pursuit  of  one  object,  viz.:  that 
he  might  everywhere  testify  to  the  Gos- 
pel of  the  grace  of  God,  and  the  life  he 
here  lived  was  only  valued  by  him  as 
a  means  to  that  end.  This  was  his 
mission.  He  had  been  *'  put  in  trust 
with  the  Gospel,"  and  he  resolved  to  be 
faithful,  though  it  should  cost  him  his 
life.  All  believers  occupy  a  similar 
place. 

Paul  was  a  true  hero — a  hero  of 
nobler  stamp  even  than  those  brave 
Greeks  whose  stories  stir  the  blood  and 
fire  the  soul.  He  was  now  parting  with 
his  weeping  friends  and  going  forward 
to  trials  of  unknown  intensity,  but  he 
was  unmoved  by  fear,  and  advanced  on 
his  way  without  a  question.  Read  his 
words  and  judge  if  they  have  not  this 
heroic  ring  :  "And  now,  behold  I  go 
bound  in  the  Spirit  unto  Jerusalem,** 
etc. 

I.  We  shall  inquire,  first.  What  was 
THIS  Gospel  fob  which  Paul  would  die? 
We  have  gospels  nowadays  which  I 
would  not  die  for,  nor  have  any  of  you 
live  for.  I  have  lived  to  see  half  a  dozen 
new  gospels  rise,  flourish  and  decay. 
They  told  me  long  ago  that  my  old 
Galvinistic  doctrine  was  far  behind  the 
age,  an  exploded  thing.  And  next  I 
heard  that  evangelical  teaching  in  any 
form  was  a  thing  of  the  past,  to  be  8up« 
planted  by  "advanced  thought."  I 
have  heard  of  one  improvement  upon 
the  old  faith,  and  then  of  another; 
and  philosophical  divines  are  still  im- 
proving their  theology.  I  would  not 
die  for  any  one  of  the  modern  systems, 
Tbere  nsed  to  he  a  Gospel  in  the 
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world  which  oonsisted  of  facts  which 
Christians  neyer  questioned ;  which  be- 
lievers hagged  to  their  hearts  as  if  it 
were  their  soul's  life;  which  provoked 
enthusiasm  and  commanded  sacrifice; 
which  tens  of  thousands  have  met 
together  to  hear  at  the  peril  of  their 
lives.  Men,  to  the  teeth  of  tyrants, 
have  proclaimed  such  a  Gospel,  and 
have  suffered  the  loss  of  all  things,  and 
gone  to  prison  and  to  death  for  it, 
sinking  psalms  all  the  while. 

Is  there  not  such  a  Gospel  remain- 
ing? 

What  was  this  Gospel  which  Paul 
valued  before  his  life?  He  character- 
izes it  as  a  message  of  (jract — the  grace  ' 
of  God.  One  note  in  the  music  of  the 
^lad  tidings  charmed  the  apostle's  ear 
— grace.  In  these  days  that  word  is 
not  often  used,  save  by  a  few  old-fash- 
ioned people.  As  one  of  those  anti- 
quated fblks,  I  shall  try  to  sound  out 
that  word  "grace,"  so  that  those  who 
know  its  joyful  sound  shall  be  glad, 
and  those  who  despise  it  shall  be  cut 
to  the  heart.  Qract  is  the  essence  of 
the  Gospel !  Qnxct  is  the  one  hope  for 
this  fallen  world !  Qract  is  the  sole 
comfort  for  saints  looking  forward  for 
^lory!  Perhaps  Paul  had  a  clearer 
view  of  grace  than  even  Peter  or  John; 
And  hence  he  has  so  much  larger  space 
in  the  New  Testament.  We  need  Paul 
again,  or  at  least  the  Pauline  evangel- 
ism and  deflniteness.  He  would  make 
«hort  work  of  the  new  gospels,  and  say 
of  those  who  follow  them,  *•  I  marvel 
that  ye  are  so  soon  removed  from  Him 
that  called  you  into  the  grace  of  Christ 
unto  another  Grospel  which  is  not  an- 
other; but  there  be  some  that  trouble 
you,  and  would  pervert  the  Gk)spel  of 
■Christ." 

Let  me  try  and  explain  how  the  Gos- 
pel is  the  good  news  of  grace. 

The  Gospel  is  an  announcement  that 
Ood  is  prepared  to  deal  with  guilty 
man  on  the  ground  of  free  favor  and 
pure  mercy. 

More  than  this.  The  Gospel  tells  us 
that  God  has  removed  the  grand  ob- 
4itacle  which  stood  in  the  way  of  mercy. 
He  gave  His  only-begotten  Son,  that  by 


His  death  the  law  might  reoeiTe  its  due, 
and  the  eternal  principles  of  His  gov- 
ernment be  maintained* 

There  is  a  motive  for  mercy  which  is 
in  agreement  with  the  grace  of  God. 
He  saves  men  that  Christ  may  be  mag- 
nified and  extolled,  and  that  His  own 
glorious  name  may  be  rerealed. 

That  this  Gospel  blessing  might 
oome  within  the  reach  of  men,  God's 
grace  has  adopted  a  method  suitable  to 
their  condition'. 

Faith  is  this  method.  ''Believe  on 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  thou  shall 
be  saved."  Gk>d  asks  no  good  works, 
no  good  feelings,  but  that  yon  accept 
what  He  freely  gives. 

Dost  thou  say,  "But  fSedth  seems 
beyond  my  reach"?  But  even  faith  is 
God's  gift;  He  works  it  in  m^i  by  His 
Holy  Spirit.    Oh,  what  grace  is  this  ! 

Are  you  inclined  to  iCccept  the  way 
and  method  of  grace?  Let  me  test  you. 
God  saves  as  a  Sovereigpti.  Does  your 
pride  revolt  at  this?  You  have  no 
claim  :  it  is  all  of  grace  :  there  is  no 
merit. 

This  is  the  Gospel  of  the  g^raoe  of 
Gk>d,  and  I  know  that  it  touches  the 
heart  of  many  of  you.  It  often  stirs 
my  soul  like  the  sound  of  martial  mu- 
sic to  think  of  my  Lord's  grace  from 
old  eternity,  a  grace  that  is  constant  to 
its  choice,  and  will  be  constant  to  it 
when  all  these  visible  things  shall  dis- 
appear as  sparks  that  fly  from  the 
chimney.  My  heart  is  glad  within  me 
to  have  to  preach  free  grace  and  dying 
love.  I  can  understand  why  crowds 
met  at  dead  of  night  to  hear  of  the 
grace  of  God.  I  can  understand  the 
Covenanters  on  the  bleak  hills  listen- 
ing, with  sparkling  eyes,  as  Cameron 
preached  of  the  grace  of  the  great  King! 
There  is  something  in  a  free-grace  Gos- 
pel worth  preaching,  worth  listening  to, 
worth  living  for,  and  worth  dying  for. 

n.  How  CAN  WK  UVE  FOB  THIS  GOSFSL 
OF  THE  GBACE  OF  GrOD? 

1.  I  answer,  first,  if  any  man  is  to 
live  for  this  Gospel,  he  must  have  re- 
ceived it  from  God,  and  he  must  have 
received  a  call  to  minister  or  serve  for 
it.     He  must  feel  himself  under  bonds 
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to  hold  and  keep  this  Gospel,  not  so 
Diiob  beoaiue  be  has  chosen  it,  but  be- 
eiaae  it  has  chcMen  him. 

1  The  second  thing  Paul  did  was  to 
fflike  this  Gospel  known. 

3.  He  desired  also  to  to^i/^  to  it  To 
testify  is  more  than  to  proclaim;  it 
metns  to  bear  personal  witness  to  the 
tmth.  His  personal  experience  of  its 
power  he  need  as  a  great  instrument 
lod  aignment  for  spreading  the  Gospel. 

HL  RXABOIIS  WHY  WB  SHOITU)  LITB  TO 
IfASE  KNOWK  THX   GoSPEL  OF  THS   OBACX 

or  God. 

1.  First,  lieoanse  it  is  the  only  Gos- 
pel in  the  world,  after  all.  These 
Bosbroom  gospels  of  the  honr,  which 
come  and  go  like  a  penny  newspaper, 
haTe  no  claim  on  any  man's  zeal. 

2.  Becaose  it  is  for  God*s  glory. 

X  Spread  it  beoanse  yon  will  glorify 
Christ  thereby. 

Now,  if  yon  and  I  arouse  ourselves 

this  day,  and  God's  Holy  Spirit  shall 

help  ns  to  do  so,  and  we  begin  to  pro- 

elaiffl  the  Gospel  of  the  grace  of  God, 

do  yon  know  what  I  think  is  sure  to 

happen  ?    I  prophesy  the  best  results. 

They  tell  us  that  all  sorts  of  evils  are 

growing  stronger,  and  brethren  darkly 

prophetic  tell  ns  that  awful  times  are 

coming.  Popery,  for  one  thing,  is  to  come 

btck  and  dominate  over  all  the  earth  ? 

Is  she?    We  shall  see.    If  the  Gospel  of 

the  grace  of  God  be  fully  and  fairly 

preached,  it  cannot  be  so.     Listen  to 

vbat  John  saw:  *'I  saw  another  angel 

fly  in  the  midst  of  heaven,  having  the 

everlasting  Gospel  to  preach  unto  them 

that  dwell  on  the  earth,  and  to  every 

nation,  and  kindred,  and  tongue,  and 

people,  saying  with  a  loud  voice,  Fear 

God  and  give  glory  to  Him."    Do  you 

see  that  angel  ?     Observe  whut  follows  ! 

Gose  behind  him  flies  another  celestial 

henld.     "And  there  followed  another 

angel,  saying.  Babylon  is  fallen,  that 

great  city,  because  she  made  all  nations 

drink  of  the  wine   of  the  wrath  of  her 

/omioition.'*     Fly.   angel  of  the  ever- 

JsstiDg  Gospel  !     Fly.  for  as  surely  as 

then  dost  speed  thy  flight,  that  other 

tn^  ^U    follow   who  shall   proclaim 

the  downfall  o^  Babylon,  and  of  every 


.  otber  system  that  opposeth  itself  to  the 
grace  of  the  Lord  God  Almighty  ! 

The  Lord  stir  you  np  for  His  name's 
sake.    Amen. 


BELiaiOTTS  SENTDCS1TTAL2SIL 

Bt  J.  B.  Thosias,  D.D.,  in   Fibst  Bap- 
tist Chubch,  Bbookltn,  N.  T. 

Lo^  thou  art  unto  thein  as  a  very  lovely  song 
of  one  thai  haJth  a  pleasant  voice,  and  ooa 
play  iceU  on  an  instrument ;  for  they  hear 
thy  toords,  but  they  do  them  not.  — Ezek. 
xzxiii:  32. 

It  is  not  well  to  pay  too  much  atten- 
tion to  adverse  criticism.  It  is  often 
the  fruit  of  oblique  vision  and  of  nar- 
row ranges  of  thought.  But  we,  too, 
are  under  the  inflnenoe  of  bias  as  welL 
We  may  correct  our  posture  by  study- 
ing another's.  Now,  there  are  those 
who  complain  that  Christianity  and  the 
power  of  the  pulpit  are  on  the  wane. 
They  claim,  in  the  first  place,  that,  while 
Christianity  was  never  so  wide  in  its 
extent,  it  never  was  so  shallow  in  its 
power;  while  its  adherents  were  never 
so  numerous  as  now,  they  never  were 
weaker  in  separateness  and  severity  of 
life.  They  take  up  the  badge  of  disci- 
pleship,  now  that  religion  is  respected; 
but  would  prove  cowardly  were  martyr- 
dom required,  or  were  they  ostracised, 
as  in  the  days  of  Christ.  Their  alliance 
with  Christ  is  a  slender  cord,  it  is  said. 
Piety  is  a  painted  thing,  and  does  not 
reach  down  into  the  very  blood.  It  is 
profession,  and  not  confession.  It  has 
no  solemnity  of  purpose.  "Is  Bis- 
marck a  Christian?"  it  was  asked  in 
Germany.  "Yes,  of  course;  should  he 
be  a  Turk  ?"  was  the  response.  So  here, 
as  well  as  where  a  State  Church  is  es- 
tablished, religion  is  formal,  and  tl^e  sig- 
nificance of  its  life  is  eviscerated.  As 
one  has  said,  it  is  merely  "  insurance 
against  fire  in  the  world  to  come,  with 
honesty  as  the  best  policy  !"  One  fan- 
cies himself  "registered"  among  the 
membership  of  a  church,  and  so  quali- 
fied to  "  vote,"  as  it  were,  at  the  judg- 
ment-day, saying,  "Lord,  Lord,  have 
we  not  prophesied  in  Thy  name  ?  Did 
we  not  join  a  certain  church,  and  go  to 
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iU  picnics  and  prayer-meetings?    Are 
we  not.  therefore,  Thy  people?" 

A  second  complaint  is  this:  That 
those  churches  are  best  attended,  and 
appear  to  be  the  most  prosperous,  where 
there  is  little  strain  put  on  the  con- 
science of  individuals,  and  the  chief 
responsibility  rests  on  the  minister. 
Religion  is  ritualistic  and  vicarious. 
Men  have  no  tinge  of  character  received 
from  an  inward  life,  but  they  perform 
an  outward  round  of  observances  in 
place  of  prayerfulness,  self-examination 
and  heart  religion.  They  give  decorous 
attention  to  forms;  they  found  hospi- 
tals, perhaps,  and  rest  satisfied  in  these 
things. 

Again,  it  is  said  that  those  churches 
have  the  most  influence  that  foster  the 
{esthetic  element;  that  provide  attrac- 
tive music;  introduce  the  elegancies  of 
life  into  the  sanctuary,  as  seen  in  dress, 
conduct,  and  bearing,  and  allow  noth- 
ing to  offend  a  fastidious  taste.  The 
preacher's  diction,  like  his  coat  and 
cravat,  must  be  faultless.  He  must  be 
vivid  and  pathetic,  showing  in  every- 
thing the  flavor  of  histrionic  art.  Noth- 
ing but  what  consorts  with  the  culture 
of  the  age  is  to  be  tolerated  in  the  ser- 
vice or  sanctuary.  Nothing  ••vulgar" 
is  allowed ;  that  is  the  unpardonable  sin. 
*•  We  study  to  please  "  is  the  motto  here 
in  the  church  as  in  the  theatre.  The 
sword  wielded  by  the  preacher  is  a 
shadowy  one.  The  fire  from  heaven 
falls  harmless  as  the  roses  of  the  magi- 
cian, and  out  of  the  cross  of  the  Cruci- 
fied all  that  is  coarse  and  sanguinary  is 
eliminated,  so  it  is  no  longer  an  ••of- 
fence." The  cross  may  shine  on  a  lady's 
breast,  or  be  embroidered  on  a  priest's 
back,  but  it  is  not  worn  on  the  heart. 

These  complaints  have  been  recently 
urged  against  Protestantism  as  being 
results  of  that  system;  and  a  priest  of 
Kome  thinks  that  the  cure  will  be  a  re- 
turn to  Rome— a  return  from  sects  to  a 
hierarchical  church.  I  say,  no.  We 
rather  suffer  under  a  prolongation  of 
Rome.  These  are  fruits,  in  part,  of  the 
Papacy:  for  there  is  a  shadow  of  truth 
in  the  criticism  cited.  Religion  is  too 
formal,  and  not  individual  enough  in 


its  character,  and  not  fall  enough  of 
spiritual  power.  How  is  it  men  get  to 
be  Christians  now,  with  no  great  rent 
in  their  moral  nature,  no  agony  like 
Pentecost,  no  cryings  out,  "What  shall 
we  do  to  be  saved  ?"  How  was  the  es- 
sence of  truth  lost?  Every  child  bom 
into  the  Papal  Church  is  thought  to  be- 
long to  the  Church.  Luther  taught  the 
central  idea  of  justification  by  faith; 
not  by  ordinance  or  service  or  gift,  but 
by  heart  renewal.  One  may  be  in  the 
Church,  and  not  o^it;  as  Paul's  person 
was  in  prison,  but  his  soul  walked  at 
liberty. 

In  mediaeval  days,  religion  was  con- 
fined mainly  to  the  monastery.  Free- 
booters ranged  abroad.  Fruits  of  lust 
and  of  cruelty  enriched  the  priests. 
They  could  count  their  beads  and  say 
masses  and  prayers.  The  bulk  of  the 
people  were  degraded.  Behind  the  rail 
was  glory,  perfume,  and  melody.  To- 
day, two-thirds  of  the  cathedral  space 
is  given  to  these  ministrations,  while  a 
small  space,  comparatively,  is  allowed 
those  who  come  to  hear.  Many  who  are 
lustful  and  covetous,  though  not  out- 
wardly immoral,  are  hoping  to  get  to 
heaven  under  the  skirts  of  the  religious, 
by  their  mechanical  relations  to  the 
Church,  or  perhaps  because  they  think 
themselves  beloved  for  their  fathers' 
sakes.  They  pay  their  '•  commuta- 
tion." At  death  they  send  for  the  min- 
ister to  pray  for  them.  They  think 
that  thus  their  load  of  wrong-doing,  or 
of  inactivity,  will  be  wiped  away. 

Into  theology  and  religion  the  {es- 
thetic element  comes,  and  the  love  for 
the  spectacular.  Many  are  lulled  by 
incense  and  song,  and  by  the  charm  of 
painting,  statuary,  and  architecture, 
into  sentimental  repose,  and  float  along 
as  a  queen  in  a  golden  barge,  listening 
to  ecstatic  music.  Conscience  is  not 
stirred,  nor  ia  the  intellectual  nature. 
The  priest  may  speak  in  Latin.  Men 
are  not  burdened  with  thought,  but  lost 
in  the  delirium  of  sensuous  joy.  They 
may  weep,  even,  and  think  themselves 
very  devout  because  they  weep;  yet 
one  may  weep  at  painted  sorrow  on  the  - 
stage,  or  over  a  tale  of  fiction,  yet  kick 
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tbe  beggar  at  the  door.  The  feeling 
is  eranesoent.  Now  read  the  text.  Re- 
member that  God  8ent  both  priest  and 
propbet.  The  law  made  nothing  per- 
fect Men  got  used  to  the  priestly  func- 
tion, and  saw  no  other  aspects  of  truth. 
The  priest  went  into  the  holy  place  for 
them.  They  asked  nothing,  and  rea- 
soned about  nothing.  They  were  saved 
^^  they  were.  They  were  in  the  king- 
dom of  God  without  effort  of  their  own. 
The  prophet  taught  more.  He  corrected 
impressions  that  were  superficial.  He 
«hoved  how  thoroughly  the  whole 
ethical  life  had  gone  astray,  and  every- 
thing was  secularized  and  nominalized. 
The  heart  went  after  covetousness,  and 
there  was  no  God  there.  They  made 
light  of  the  name  of  God,  which  at  first 
to  them  was  too  holy  a  word  to  utter. 
Hiey  heard  His  truth  as  it  were  a  lovely 
Mng,  and  a  pleasant  voice,  and  a  well- 
plajed  instrument.  It  produced  no 
gennine  effect  on  their  life.  No  sin 
vas  slain,  no  appetite  was  rebuked. 

We  need  to  be  warned  against  the 
same  sentimentalism  to-day:  a  shallow 
and  superficial  life  that  is  satisfied  with 
merely  outward  forms  or  transient  emo- 
tions;  with    that    which    is  dramatic, 
Thich  makes  one  "feel  good,"  but  does 
not  go  down   into  the  very  blood  and 
fibre  of  one*s  moral  being,  and  does  not 
iff»et  character.    The  apostle  John,  who 
Approached  nearest  of  any  of  the  apos- 
tJes  to  what  might  be  called  emotional 
experience,  knocks  flat  all  these  ficti- 
tioTi<«  and  sentimental  ideas,  when  he 
8aT&,  "If  a  man  love  not  his  brother, 
vbom  he  has  seen,   how  shall  he  love 
God.  whom  he  has  not  seen  ?"  God  has 
brought  in  the  prophet.    His  stern  ut- 
terances of  truth  go  down  into  the  mar- 
row of  life.     A  touch  of  his  hand  crum- 
bled to  dust   the   mere  manikin  of  a 
formal  profession.      Forever,  O  Lord, 
Tut  word  is  settled  in  heaven.     May  its 
teachings  command  our  beliefs,  and  in- 
spire our  hearty  and  loving  obedience  I 

The  Wobth  of  Thouoht. — It  is  worth 
fifty  years  of  pain  and  toil  and  sorrow 
tosajjost  one  sentence  that  the  world 
*ill  never  let  die. — />»".  Deems. 


WITEOtrr  EOFS. 
Bt  Bev.  J.  M.  Sherwood. 

Having  no  hope. — Eph.  ii:  12. 

1.  An  unconverted  and  unregenerate  state 
is  one  of  appalling  horror.  **  Having  no 
hope "  is  the  terse  and  expressive  de- 
scription of  inspiration.  No  hope  for 
this  life,  no  hope  for  the  life  to  come. 
No  hope  living,  none  dying,  none  at  the 
bar  of  judgment.  An  eternal  future 
before  you;  and  yet,  in  all  that  meas- 
ureless duration  of  being,  no  ray  of 
light,  no  blessed  experience;  an  eternal 
existence  before  y6u,  and  yet  nothing — 
absolutely  nothing — in  all  the  past, 
nothing  in  all  the  future,  to  sweeten  and 
bless  it.  Oh  !  is  this  your  state  ?— the 
state  of  a  moral,  responsible,  immortal 
creature  of  God;  a  creature  with  such 
capacities  for  enjoyment,  such  longings 
after  happiness — with  such  a  past  to 
look  back  upon,  and  so  bright  an  eter- 
nity unveiled  to  you^  view  !  ••  Con- 
demned already;"  "  having  no  hope;" 
"without  God  in  the  world  !"  Oh,  how 
those  fearful  words  thrill  the  soul ! 
They  are  the  knell  of  that  state  of  fixed 
and  eternal  despair  to  which  impeni- 
tent sin  quickly  leads  a  man.  Yet  you 
can  be  thoughtless,  unconcerned;  yet 
you  can  imagine  that  all  is  well;  yet 
you  can  indulge  in  the  pleasures  of  the 
world,  when  you  have  only  to  look  for- 
ward and  see  written  on  the  door  of 
your  death-chamber,  and  on  the  stone 
which  marks  the  place  of  your  burial, 
and  on  the  heavens  over  you,  and  on 
the  throne  of  God,  and  on  the  bar  of 
judgment,  "No  hope!" 

2.  TJie  text  gives  a  vivid  conception  of 
the  misery  and  despair  of  pei'dition.  From 
that  world,  **  Hope  "  is  forever  shut  out. 
Her  sweet  voice,  her  reviving  influence, 
her  blessed  companionship,  are  never 
seen  or  felt  there.  There  is  an  utter 
extinguishment  of  this  mighty  passion. 
The  future  gives  no  promise  of  relief 
or  good.  Forth  from  its  infinite  depths 
there  comes  no  voice  of  consolation  or 
gladness,  no  ray  of  peace  or  light. 
Darkness,  and  only  darkness,  forever 
and  ever!  Suffering,  remorse,  aban- 
donment of  God,  exclusion  from  heaven 
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— the  horrid  companionship  of  hell  for- 
ever and  ever !  Without  change,  with- 
out mitigation,  without  relief !  Dreari- 
ness, sadness,  "weeping,  wailing,  and 
gnashing  of  teeth'*;  blasphemies,  the 
raging  of  passion,  the  reign  of  despair 
unchecked, unchangeable, eternal!  For- 
ever !  forever  /  Oh !  that  is  the  sum 
of  final  misery.  No  hope  from  out 
the  future.  Pain,  remorse,  separation, 
darkness,  dying— e^envi^  eUrrud!  Oh, 
the  inconceivable  horror  of  such  a 
state,  such  a  world !  On  the  despairing 
countenance  of  that  lost  spirit  I  see, 
gleaming  in  lurid  light,  these  fearful 
words,  "No  hopeT  On  the  massive 
chains  which  bind  these  prisoners  of 


despair,  "No  hope"  is  seen  in  glaring 
brightness.  On  *'  the  smoke  of  their 
torment  which  ascendeth  up  before  God 
forever  and  ever,**  the  inscription  once 
more  appears:  *'No  hope!**  And  on 
the  battlements  of  heaven,  and  on  **  the 
rainbow  round  about  the  throne,**  those 
fearful  words  again  gleam  forth.  And 
now  a  voice  breaks  on  my  ear:  ten  thou- 
sand times  ten  thousand  tongues  catch 
up  the  cry  and  repeat  it;  it  rolls  through 
the  caverns  of  that  despairing  world, 
and  breaks  in  thunder  on  the  ear  of 
Heaven.  Oh !  it  is  the  same  sentence 
which  I  have  repeated  to  you  so  often, 
but  now  burdenedwith  the  sighs  of  a  lost, 
despairing  world:  *'  No  hope !  no  hope !" 


PRATEB-lCEETIKa  SEBVXCE. 
By  Rev.  Lewis  O.  Thompson. 


NovxicBCB  li.~E8THXB.  (Esther  iv: 
U.) 

Meaning  of  her  names:  In  Hebrew 
she  was  called  Hadassah,  the  Myrtle; 
in  Persian,  Esther,  the  Star.^ 

I.  Her  elevation.    This  was  due: 

1.  To  the  position  of  Mordecai. 

2.  To  her  beauty. 

3.  To  the  choice  of  the  king. 
II.  Her  character. 

1.  Pious.  Seen  in  her  faith,  fasting, 
and  prayer. 

2.  Prudent.    Seen  in  her  obedience 


*Dr.  EdmoDs  on  the  Myrtie  that  became  a  Star. 

I.  Hadassah,  the  orphan.  Mordecai  took  the 
little  tree,  growing  without  shelter  from  the 
storm,  and  planted  it  by  his  own  hearth. 

n.  Look  next  at  Hadassah,  the  captive. 

ni.  Then  at  Hadassah,  the  beautiful  maiden. 
Nobody  should  despise  beauty  of  Ikce;  but  bad 
character  epoilB  beauty,  whilst  beauty  of  soul 
may  supply  the  lack  of  physical  beauty, 

lY.  Last  of  all,  at  Esther,  the  queen. 

v.  Let  us  conclude  with  a  twofold  wish: 

1.  May  you  grow  like  a  myrtle,  and  resemble 
it  in  two  qualities:  in  that  it  is  an  evergreen, 
and  always  Aragrant.  Be  thou  lovely  in  the 
dark  days  as  well  as  the  bright;  and  do  thou 
always  cheer  thy  dwelling  with  the  fragrance  of 
godliness. 

2.  May  you  glow  like  a  star,  which  Ood  has 
clothed  with  light  and  placed  so  high  in  the 
heavens.  Do  thou  walk  in  light— Christ's  light 
—the  light  of  truth,  and  love,  and  holiness : 
and,  finally,  shine  as  a  star  in  hotven,  your 
home  forevcrmore. 


of  Mordecai,  and  the  wisest  employ- 
ment of  means. 

3.  Resolute.  Seen  in  her  prompt- 
ness to  carry  out  these  measures,  and 
in  her  boldness  to  appear  before  the 
king. 

III.  God's  hand  in  her  history  and 
that  of  her  race. 

1.  In  restraining  the  wickedness  of 
the  king  and  his  councillors. 

2.  In  the  exaltation  of  Esther  and  the 
promotion  of  Mordecai. 

3.  In  the  deliverance  of  the  Jews 
from  threatened  destruction. 

IV.  Lessons: 

1.  To  make  the  most  of  our  circum- 
stances. 

2.  To  be  unselfish.  Esther  might 
have  repudiated  her  race,  and  sought 
only  her  own  safety,  pleasure,  and  glory. 

3.  To  watch  the  indications  of  Provi- 
dence, and  co-work  with  Gk>d  in  the 
acoomplishment  of  what  He  designs. 


NovxMBEB  21.— New  mkbczbs.  (Lam. 
iii:  22,  23.) 

The  calamities  thus  far  this  year  have 
been  unusually  alarming  and  afflictive. 
Tornadoes  and  epidemics,  volcanoes 
and  earthquakes,  have  been  abroad  in 
the  earth  (Ischia,  Egypt,  Java,  etc.),  and 
the  loss  of  life  has  been  very  great. 
Their  destruction  has  been  swift  and 
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bejoDd  help.      Surely,   "It  is  of  the 

liOrd's  meicies   that  we  are  not  con- 

comed.** 
L  The  mercies  of  the  Lord. 
1.  They  Are  great.    (2  Sam.  xxiv:  14.) 
1  They  are  abundant     (1  Pet.  i:  3; 

Eph.ii:4.) 

3.  They  are  tender.     (Ps.  cxix:  156.) 

4.  They  are  new  eyery  morning. 

5.  They  endure  forever.  (Ps.  cxxxvi.) 
n.  Their  scope. 

1.  In  a  state  of  nature: 

(1)  Personal. 

(2)  FamUy. 

(3)  XationaL 

2.  In  a  state  of  grace: 

(1)  Redemptiye. 

(2)  Free  and  unmerited. 

(3)  Justifying. 
(<4)  Purifying. 

3.  In  a  state  of  glory, 
in.  How  improved. 

1.  Are  we  thankful  that  we  have  not 
be«n  consumed  ? 

2.  Has    6od*ir    goodness    made    us 
better? 

3.  Are  we  led  to  a  more  implicit  trust 
in  God? 

4.  Are  the  Lord's  mercies  preparing 
OS  for  onr  eternal  home  ? 


XOVEKBEB  28.  —  GHBISTIAN    KINDNESS. 

Phil,  iv:  10-20.) 

The  mntual  esteem  between  Paul  and 
the  Philippians  is  noteworthy.  It  doen 
not  appear  that  the  Church  at  Philippi 
vas  rich,  and  yet  they  abounded  in  lib- 
erality (2  Cor.  viii:  2).  He  makes  fre- 
quent and  honorable  mention  of  this, 
their  thoughtful  kindneiis  to  him. 

L  Paul  rejoices  in  the  revival  of  their 
kindness — 

1.  In  their  care  of  him. 

2.  In  its  fourfold  material'expression: 
When  he  was  at  Corinth,  twice  while 
laboring  in  Thessalonica,  and  now, 
vhilea  prisoner  in  Kome. 

3.  And  in  that  this  is  an  evidence  of 
their  fruitfulness  in  the  Gospel. 

IL  Paul's  secret  of  a  happy  life. 

1.  To  be  free  from  unsatisfied  wants. 
(P8.xxiii:l.) 

2.  To  be  content  in  every  state. 

3.  To  be  strong  in  the  Lord. 


III.  Reasons  for  thankfulness  (Y.  20): 

1.  For  God*s  gifts.* 

2.  For  His  grace  and  truth.  (Ps. 
cxv:  1.) 

3.  And  that  God  is  onr  strength  and 
sufficiency. 

TV.  Reflections. 

1.  The  Gospel  produces  a  spirit  of 
kindness,  sympathy,  and  helpfulness. 

2.  The  rule  of  universal  happiness 
consists  in  reasonable  expectations  and 
content  with  such  allotments  as  Provi- 
dence sends  us.  (See  also  1  Tim.  vi:  6.) 
Some  are  consumed  by  restless  ambi- 
tions. 

3.  This  rule  requires  of  us  that  we 
shape  our  life  more  with  reference  to 
usefulness  than  to  the  supreme  at- 
tainment of  wealth,  the  enjoyment  of 
worldly  pleasures,  or  the  pursuits  of 
fame. 

4.  A  self-sacrificing  spirit  is  accept- 
able to  God. 

5.  Whatsoever  we  do  for  the  promo- 
tion of  the  Gospel  shall  not  fail  of  an 
everlasting  reward. 


Decembeb  5. —  OuB  BBWABD.  (Dau. 
xii:3.) 

The  word  '*wise*'  is  translated 
"  teachers  *'  in  the  margin.  To  teach  is 
to  impart  knowledge,  or  to  carry  light. 

L  What  are  some  of  the  motives  by 
which  Christians  should  be  influenced 
in  doing  mission  work  ? 

1.  Duty. 

2.  Privilege. 

3.  The  prospect  of  reward. 

II.  What  is  the  nature  of  these  mo- 
tives?    , 

1.  They  are  unselfish.  Moses  "had 
respect  unto  the  recompense  of  the  re- 
ward."   This  wtfs  only  one  motive  out 

*  Present  Buessinos.— We  ought  to  bless  and 
pndse  Ood  that  wo  have — 

I.  The  gift  of  life—not  merely  for  the  fact 
that  we  live,  but  also  for  those  blessings  which 
are  included  in  the  notion  of  our  living. 

n.  The  gift  of  sleep — rest  ttom  sorrow  and 
trouble. 

III.  The  blessings  of  Christian  brotherhood. 

IV.  The  blessing  of  present  peace  in  the 
Church,  and  of  fl^eedom  of  speech  and  action. 

V.  The  privileges  of  daily  worship  and  weekly 
communion.  Let  us  enjoy  these  privileges 
while  we  may J.  H.  Newmak,  B.D.  ^ 
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of  many  by  which  he  was  influenced. 
(See  also  Heb.  xii:  2.) 

2.  They  contribute  to  the  glory  of 
God,  and  advance  the  Redeemer's  king- 
dom throughout  the  world. 

3.  They  promote  the  best  interests  of 
mankind,  both  for  time  and  for  eternity. 

4.  They  enlarge  individual  capacity 
for  doing  and  getting  good.  Exercise 
strengthens  faculties. 

III.  What  is  the  nature  of  this  re- 
ward? 

1.  It  is  luminous.  How  appropriate, 
that  the  reward  of  those  who  carry  light 
shall  be  to  "shine  as  the  stars  foreyer 
and  ever.'* 

2.  It  is  enduring. 

3.  It  is  commensurate  with  individual 
faithfulness.  (Rev.  ii:  28;  1  Cor.  xv:  41; 
Biatt.  XXV :  21.) 

rV.  Present  incitements. 

1.  "To  study  wisdom." 

2.  ''To  study  usefulness." 

3.  "To  be  encouraged  by  the  pros- 
pect of  a  vast  reward. " 


CfirriCAL  ESTIMATE  OF  OEBTAZN 

FEEACHEBS. 

No  IV. 

By  John  A.  Bboadus,  D.D. 


Charles  Haddon  Spuboeon. 

[Charles  Haddon  Spubmeon  was  bom  in  1831, 
his  father  and  grandfather  being  Independent 
preachers.  Converted  at  the  age  of  sixteen  at  a 
Primitive  Methodist  chnrch,  he  soon  began  lay- 
preaching  near  Cambridge.  (The  second  volume 
of  "  Lectures  to  My  Students  "  gives  valuable 
instruction  as  to  off-hand  preaching.)  He  had 
then  only  a  plain  English  education,  with  some 
knowledge  of  Latin.  At  eighteen  he  was  pastor 
of  a  little  Baptist  church,  and  at  nineteen  was 
called  to  the  New  Park  Street  Chutch,  in  the 
South  of  London,  where  Dr.  Oill,  the  commen- 
tator, was  i>astor  for  fifty-four  years,  followed 
by  Dr.  Rippon,  the  hymn-book  maker,  for  sixty- 
throe  years.  Hero  the  house  in  a  few  years  ran 
over,  and  he  had  to  preach  in  immense  public 
halls,  until,  in  1861,  the  Metropolitan  Taber- 
nacle was  completed.  In  the  thirty  years'  pas- 
torate he  has  received  about  15,000  persons  into 
his  church,  which  now  has  between  6,000  and 
6,000  members  A  critical  estimate  is  a  pecu- 
liarly difficult  task  where  one  has  a  valued  per- 
sonal acquaintance,  and  has  been  a  guest  in  the 
house.  Yet  it  may  have  greater  hope  of  being 
useful  where  the  subject  is  familiar  both  to  the 
writer  and  to  every  reader.] 


I.  The  main  thing  in  a  preacher,  as 
in  every  man  who  attempts  to  influence 
others,  is  his  character. 

1.  Mr.  Spurgeon  is  a  man  of  strong 
faith,  deep  religions  experience,  and  in- 
tense earnestness.  He  has  that  tbor- 
ough  nnion  of  self-reliance  and  reliance 
on  God  which  is  often  observable  in 
eminently  useful  Christians.  A  man 
may  be  conscious  of  power,  and  deter- 
mine to  impress  himself  npo^  others, 
while  yet  he  is  conscious  of  weakness 
and  humbly  leans  on  the  grace  of  God. 
The  apparently  paradoxical  combina- 
tion is  seen  in  many  little-known  Chris- 
tian workers,  as  well  as  in  men  like 
Luth«»r,  Calvin  and  Wesley. 

2.  He  has  strong  doctrinal  conyio- 
tions,  and  has  through  life  expressed 
them  without  the  least  hesitation  or  re- 
serve. It  seems,  indeed,  a  wonderful 
thing  that  for  thirty  years  of  an  age 
BO  passionately  devoted  to  novelty, 
a  man  should  have  commanded  such 
unflagging  interest  on  the  part  of 
hearers  and  readers  numerous  be- 
yond parallel,  while  never  preaching 
about  anything  but  the  old-fash- 
ioned Gospel,  and  that  in  one  of  the 
sternest  types.  Some  preachers  of  no 
mean  gifts  have  thought  it  necessary,  in 
order  to  keep  up  the  interest,  to  diverge 
often  into  topics  not  properly  relig- 
ious. But,  apart  from  other  considera- 
tions, is  this  really  good  p>olicy?  A 
highly  cultivated  infidel  once  remarked 
to  a  friend,  after  hearing  a  sermon 
which  treated  of  merely  natural  ethics: 
*'I  always  prefer  to  hear  a  gentleman 
upon  his  specialty;  and  so,  when  I 
listen  to  a  Christian  preacher,  I  had 
rather  he  should  speak  about  Christian- 
ity." Even  those  who  personally  care 
more  for  other  subjects,  see  clearly 
enough  that  this  is  the  class  of  subjects 
which  a  px'eacher  ought  to  treat,  and 
often  know  well  enough  that  they  ought 
to  be  interested  in  the  Grospel,  even  if 
they  are  not.  No  doubt  Mr.  8purgeon's 
example  in  this  respect  has  insensibly 
affected  thousands  of  other  preachers; 
but  thoughtful  reflection  would  give  it 
a  still  more  powerful  and  wholesome 
influence. 
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3.  He  is  Tery  sharp  in  his  antago- 
nisms. The  earlier  sermons  are  often 
strongh  polemical  in  favor  of  Calvin- 
ism; in  later  years  he  has  sometimes 
assailed  the  Establishment,  and  very 
often  the  popnlar  rationalism  and  mate- 
mlism.  Thus  he  has  changed  with  the 
changing  wants  of  the  times,  treating 
qaestions  of  living  interest,  opposing 
present  forms  of  unbelief,  and  against 
them  all  arraying  the  old  Gospel,  with 
itsprofoand  claims  npon  intellect  and 
wnscience. 

i  Mr  Spurgeon  has  'not  been  an 
originator  of  essential  thoaght,  but  is 
astonishingly  fertile  in  new  modes  of 
presenting  ftimiliar  truth.  In  this  sense 
he  shows  great  power  of  inventive  im- 
aginatioD. 

5.  He  has  a  great  deal  of  quiet  hu- 
mor. This  shows  itself  freely  in  con- 
versation and  in  familiar  addresses, 
and  often  appears  in  a  very  subdned 
vaj  in  the  pulpit.  The  accusations 
vhicU  nsed  to  be  made  that  he  was 
sometimes  grotesque  and  irreverent, 
probably  came  from  unsympathetic 
and  over-fastidious  hearers,  and  cer- 
tainly do  not  hold  good  for  the  last 
twenty  years. 

6.  He  has  a  high  degree  of  personal 

magnetism,  which  is  felt  both  in  pri- 

Tite  and   in   public.     Yon   could  not 

iirip  listening  to  him  if  you  tried,  and 

Toa  would  be  apt  to  feel  that  be  meant 

prfcisely  you.     In  going  several  times 

to  bear  him,  a  few   years  ago,  I  was 

anxions  to  study  the  great  preacher  for 

the  benefit  of  pupils  in  homiletics;  but 

in  everv  sermon  I  was  made  to  remem- 

ber  !>ome  things  in  my  recent  course  of 

life  that   had   been    wrong,   and    was 

vx^ytt^  with  desire  to  right  tbem.     It 

▼oald    surely  be   difficult    to    find    a 

Mgher  test  of  good  preaching.    As  it 

ft^  \o  be   said    of  Bobert  Hall  and 

Chalmers,  so  one   feels  in  hearing  Mr. 

Spargeon  that  there  is  more  in  the  man 

than  be  has  ever   said,  and  the  hearer 

fe<-ls  impressed   by  the  speaker's  per- 

•onality. 

7.  Hi«  imagination,  sentiment,  cheer- 
W  hnmor  and  passionate  earnestness 
«eall  controlled  by  a  very  high  degree 


of  sanctified  common-sense.  He  is  a 
good  judge  of  character,  knowing  how 
to  select  helpers  with  skill  and  put  his 
spirit  into  them,  as  is  done  by  the  head 
of  some  great  business  combination  or 
political  party,  or  by  the  leader  of  a 
great  army. 

II.  Let  us  turn  to  the  materials  of  his 
preaching. 

1.  He  shows  extraordinary /amtZian'/y 
with  the  Scriptures;  not  only  the 
facts  and  thoughts,  but  the  very  words. 
This  sort  of  familiarity,  which  marked 
Ghrysostom  also  and  many  other  great 
preachers,  is  at  the  present  day  often 
wanting  in  the  case  of  highly-intelli- 
gent ministers.  We  do  have  so  many 
other  things  to  read  !  Yet  nothing  can 
take  the  pbice.  for  one  who  wishes 
power  in  the  Christian  pulpit,  of  fa- 
miliar acquaintance  with  the  Christian 
Scriptures. 

2.  In  youth,  Mr.  Spurgeon  was  by 
no  means  a  good  interpreter  of  Script- 
ure. What  he  got  from  his  text  was 
very  apt  to  be  in  itself  true,  but  was 
often  not  really  taught  by  that  text, 
being  obtained  by  a  process  of  wild 
spiritualizing  or  loose  accommodation. 
Of  late  years  he  has  greatly  improved 
in  this  respect.  Yet,  as  is  perfectly 
natural,  exegesis  is  with  him  always  con- 
trolled by  supposed  homiletical  us'es. 
Better  this,  no  doubt,  than  an  exegesis 
exclusively  grammatical  or  merely  theo- 
logical. But  every  busy,  practical 
preacher  ought  to  remember  that  he  is 
specially  tempted  to  prefer  that  inter- 
pretation of  a  text  which  will  give  him 
most  to  say.  The  retired  student  of 
exegesis  has  his  peculiar  perils  also. 

3  Mr.  Spurgeon  has  been  a  great 
reader  of  the  Puritan  divines.  He 
finds  something  congenial  not  only  in 
their  strong  theology  and  devotional 
sweetness,  but  in  their  racy  style,  with 
its  quaint  turns  of  phrase;  and  in  all 
these  respects  they  have  strengthened 
his  own  natural  tendencies. 

4.  He,  of  course,  draws  very  freely 
upon  his  own  experience  and  observa- 
tion, his  knowledge  of  human  nature 
and  human  life.  Far  from  being  con- 
tent with  the  natural  working  of  genius, 
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he  exhibits  in  his  later  sermons  not 
only  keen  flashes  of  insight,  as  he  al- 
ways did  from  the  beginning,  but 
much  patient  reflection,  with  greater 
matnrity  of  thought  and  juster  views 
of  life. 

5.  He  has  shown  a  growing  fondness 
for  historical  subjects,  and  great  inge- 
nuity in  dedncing  from  them  interesting 
and  wholesome  lessons.  This  also  is 
on  adaptation  to  the  changing  taste  of 
the  times.  Men  who  are  averse  to  ab- 
stract thought  often  take  great  interest 
in  facts  and  persons.  The  Bible  abounds 
in  these,  and  sermons  upon  Scripture 
scenes  and  characters  will  more  readily 
command  attention  now  than  discus- 
sions, of  abstract  doctrine.  There  is 
also  a  growing  demand  for  well-man- 
aged expository  preaching.  Mr.  Spur- 
geon  has  shown  great  gifts  in  this  re- 
spect, not  so  much  in  his  regular 
sermons  as  in^  the  expository  remarks 
with  which  he  accompanies  the  reading 
of  Scripture.  These  have  been  noticed 
by  many  persons  as  of  extraordinary 
interest  and  value,  and  are  often  said 
by  himself  to  have  demanded  more 
time  in  preparation  than  his  sermons. 
Much  of  the  fruits  of  this  study  may  be 
seen  in  another  form  in  the  "Treasury 
of  David.'*  But  it  seems  much  to  be 
desired  that  he  should  have  many  of 
these  running  expositions  taken  down, 
and  published  with  the  passages  to 
which  they  refer. 

6.  He  has  always  made  many  brief 
quotations.  The  chief  sources  are  the 
Bible  and  the  hymn-book,  the  Puritan 
divines  and  modern  religious  biog- 
raphies. Of  late  years  he  is  observed 
to  quote  more  freely  from  secular  poets, 
especially  from  Coleridge  and  Tenny- 
son. 

7.  Mr.  Spurgeon  has  extraordinary 
power  of  illustration.  He  draws  chiefly 
irom  nature  and  common  life,  from  his- 
tory, biography  and  newspapers,  and 
from  Scripture.  His  volume  called 
•*  Feathers  for  Arrows**  presents  merely 
the  overflow  from  a  large  collection  of 
illustrations  jotted  down  as  they  oc- 
curred to  him,  and  which  he  has  found 
no   occasion   to   use   in   all  the  vast 


amount  of  his  speaking  and 
This  is  really  a  wonderful  fact 

8.  His  applications  are  exe 
pointed  and  personal,  frequent 
and  importunate.  He  has  aoi 
remarked,  *'  Where  the  applici 
gins,  the  sermon  begins.** 

In  general,  Mr.  Spurgeon*8  ] 
not  in  single  great  sermons,  ' 
constant  succession  of  good  ( 
This  also  suits  our  time,  in  wh 
are  rather  impatient  of  *'  great 
but  want  always  something 
listen  to  and  practically  helpfu 

III.  Several  things  are  also  i 
thy  in  the  arrangement  of  M 
geon's  discourses. 

1.  His  sermons  are  nearly 
nal  or  topical-textual,  only  z 
then  strictly  topical.  Even  ^ 
terpreting  loosely,  he  holds  hi 
those  specific  aspects  of  trut 
the  text,  as  he  interprets  it,  \ 
and  the  sermon  throughout  is 
by  its  text.  From  this  prac 
preaching  derives  an  inexhaus 
riety.  He  shows  a  perfectly  w< 
fertility  in  developing  a  singh 
thought  or  expanding  an  image 

2.  His  plans  are  often  quite 
ions,  yet  almost  always  simple, 
years  ago  it  would  have  been  n 
to  say  that  his  sermons  exhil 
unpleasant  sameness  of  genen 
ture,  but  of  late  there  has  beei 
variety  of  plan.    It  is  quite 
that  in  this  and  some  other 
the  great  preacher  has  profited 
preparation  of  his  own  ^'Lec 
My  Students.**    A  wise  man  is 
to  teach  himself  in  teaching  otl 

3.  He  usually  applies  each  ; 
he  goes,  but  sometimes  app! 
whole  at  the  end.  Tet  he  neve: 
mere  general  exhortation  in 
When  the  distinct  points  of  dii 
or  application  are  finished,  the  ] 
quits  promptly.  If  the  earlier  d 
have  been  much  expanded,  th 
apt  to  be  greatly  shortened,  > 
bring  the  whole  service  within 
pretty  exact  limits.  This  is  q- 
portant  now,  not  only  because 
is  restless,  but  because  everyb* 
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Ties  a  watch,  and  many  persons  have 
eog^ements  for  almost  every  half  hour 
of  the  day. 

4.  As  to  style,  Mr.  Spurgeon  is  always 
deir  and  direct,  and  very  often  strik- 
ing.   He  has  always  been  remarkable 
for  pithy  phrases,  and  perhaps  increas- 
ingly so  since  the  production  of  "John 
Ploagboian."  While  often  familiar  and 
not  seldom  homely,  his  style  is  never 
coarse  or  low,  being  saved  from  this 
both  by  reverence  and  by  taste,  and 
there  are  nnmeroos  felicities  of  expres- 
aioD,  with  occasional  passages  of  ex- 
treme beauty.  While  never  writing  any 
part  of  his  sermons  beyond  brief  notes, 
he  has  gained  much  from  the  careful 
correction  of  the  short-hand  reports.  It 
is  an  exceedingly  useful  thing  for  one 
who  speaks  freely  to  notice  afterwards, 
in  cold  blood,  just  what  he  did  say. 
During  the  latter  half  of   his    active 
career,  he  has  written  numerous  books 
and  an  immense  variety  of  matter  for 
periodicals.    Such  practice  must  have 
had  a  g^ood  effect  upon  his  spoken  style. 
Tet  some  of  his  earliest  published  ser- 
mons show  very  great  force  and  beauty 
<A  expression. 

5.  As  to  delivery,  Mr.  Spurgeon  would 
probably  almost  lose  the  sense  of  per- 
sonal identity  if  he    should    attempt 
either  to  read  or  to  recite  a  sermon. 
He  is  in   every  sense  a  speaker.     In 
later  years,    overwhelmed   with    other 
engagements,  and  sometimes  oppressed 
with     bodily     suffering,     he    usually 
preaches  with  only  an  hour  or  two  of 
specixil  preparation;  and  both  he  and 
Hr.  Beech er  are  wont  to  state  freely 
that  such  is  their  practice.     It  is  much 
to  be  regretted  that  they  say  so  and 
that  they  do  so.   The  example  misleads 
many  men  who  have  neither  their  ex- 
perience and  attainments,  their  pres- 
tige, nor  their  native  power.    And  not 
a  few  of  their  later  sermons  really  fall 
qalte  below  their  own  earlier  standard. 
ii  could  not  be  otherwise  with  such  a 
method  of  preparation. 

Mr.  Spurgeon's  action  in  speaking  is, 
iceording  to  the  usual  English  feeling 
tad  taste,  qnite  incon.sidernble,  and 
•tcutely  s  xDCxlel    for  Americans,  who 


are  naturally  more  vivacious  and  de- 
monstrative. His  voice  has  extraordi- 
nary penetrating  power,  so  that,  with- 
out seeming  to  speak  loud,  he  is  heard 
to  a  great  distance.  This  is  a  native 
quality  of  voice,  but  may  be  cultivated 
by  habitually  seeking  to  produce  purt 
sound  and  by  distinct  articulation.  I 
remember  once  to  have  sat  in  the  first 
gallery,  at  the  farthest  point  of  the 
Tabernacle  from  the  preacher.  Behind 
me,  and  twice  as  near  as  the  pulpit,  the 
great  London  omnibuses  roared  along 
the  street.  After  the  prayer,  when  the 
doors  were  reopened,  a  crowd  of  the 
belated  came  in,  and  were  shuffling 
along  in  front  of  me  and  anxiously  con- 
sulting with  the  ushers  as  to  obtaining 
seats;  while  on  my  right  a  vigorous 
baby  squalled,  and  anxious  parents 
sought  in  nervously  loud  tones  to  quiet 
him.  Yet,  amid  all  this,  the  far-off 
preacher  was  quietly  reading  a  hymn, 
and  I  heard  every  word. 

6.  In  the  conduct  of  worship,  Mr. 
Spurgeon  greatly  excels.  He  reads 
hymns  very  impressively,  and,  in  the 
absence  of  an  instrument,  makes  an 
agreeable  interlude  by  again  reading 
each  stanza  before  it  is  sung.  Mention 
has  already  been  made  of  his  exposi- 
tory remarks  in  reading  the  Scriptures. 
As  to  prayer — well,  it  is  real  praying. 
To  use  a  phrase  of  former  days,  he 
seems  to  **get  so  near  the  throne." 
Nothing  about  him  impressed  me  so 
much  as  his  prayers. 

No  space  is  left  to  speak  of  the  way 
in  which  his  pastoral  work,  conducted 
with  extraordinary  administrative  tal- 
ent, his  varied  authorship,  his  mission- 
ary and  educational  work,  co-operate 
with  and  react  upon  Mr.  Spurgeon*s 
preaching.  At  least  1,500  of  his  ser- 
mons have  been  printed,  not  half  of 
which  are  included  in  the  ten  volumes 
published  in  this  country.  Most  per- 
sons have  probably  seen  his  monthly 
magazine  called  •*  Sword  and  Trowel." 
He  has  made  a  good  collection  of  hymns, 
entitled  "Our  Own  Hymn-Book."  This 
contains  several  hymns  of  his  own 
composition,  but  they  are  hardly  an 
exception   to  the  rule  that  few  g 
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preachers  have  written  excellent  hymns. 
The  Kecond  volume  of  "  Lectures  to 
My  Students*'  gives  on  the  fly-leaf  a 
list  of  all  his  works. 


TEE  OZiDEST  CEBISTIAN  SEBXOH, 

FRATSB,  AND  H7MN. 

No.  I. 


By  Philip  Schapf,  D.D. 


The  Fibst  Christian  Sebmon. 

The  oldest  Christian  sermon  was 
preached,  we  all  know,  by  St.  Peter  from 
the  fullness  of  the  Holy  Ghost  on  the 
birthday  of  the  Christian  Church.  No 
such  effective  sermon  has  been  preached 
since.  It  converted  threeXhousand  per- 
sons, and  founded  the  mother  congrega- 
tion of  Christendom.  Now  it  often  takes 
a  number  of  sermons  to  convert  one 
man. 

The  first  post-apostolic  sermon  after 
the  age  of  inspiration  had  passed  away 
has  only  recently  come  to  light,  and  is 
a  matter  of  considerable  interest.  It 
bears  the  name  of  Clement,  the  first  (or 
third)  Bishop  of  Bome,  a  pupil  of  St. 
Paul  and  St.  Peter,  who  died  in  the 
reign  of  Trajan  between  A.  D.  98-117, 
probably  about  A.  D.  100,  at  the  time 
when  St.  John,  the  last  survivor  of  the 
apostolic  age,  passed  from  this  world. 
From  this  Clement  we  were  long  in  pos- 
session of  a  Greek  epistle  to  the  Church 
of  Corinth  in  Greece,  whic^  in  the  first 
four  centuries  stood  in  the  highest  es- 
teem, and  was  read  in  public  worship, 
but  then  disappeared  until  a  copy  of  it 
was  discovered  in  1633  in  the  celebrated 
Alexandrian  Manuscript  of  the  Bible, 
which  Cyril  Lurar,  patriarch,  of  Con- 
stantinople, presented  in  1628  to  King 
Charles  I.  of  England,  and  which  is  one 
of  the  greatest  treasures  of  the  British 
Museum.  In  the  same  manuscript  there 
was  a  fragment  of  a  second  epistle  of 
Clement  to  the  same  church.  But  it  is 
far  inferior  to  the  first  in  originality, 
power  and  unction.  Hence  some  critics 
have  conjectured  that  it  was  the  pro- 
duction of  another  writer  and  the  frag- 
ment of  a  homily  or  familiar  sermon, 
rather  than  of  an  epistle. 


This  conjecture  has  been  proved  cor- 
rect by  a  recent  discovery  of  the  whole 
document.    In  1875  Bryennios,  a  scholar 
of  the  Eastern  Church  and  Archbishop 
of  Serrae  (now  of  Nioomediu),  found  in 
a  convent  library  of  the  Greek   quarter 
of  Constantinople  (the  Fanar)  an  old 
manuscript  which  contained  a  complete 
copy  of  both  epistles  of  Clement.     The 
second  was  found  to  be  twice  as  large 
as  the  fragment  previously  known.  Bry- 
ennios published    both   with    learned 
Greek  prolegomena  and  notes,  in  Con- 
stantinople. A  copy  of  his  edition  is  in 
the  Union  Theological  Seminary  library. 
The  discovery  created,  of  course,  a  great 
sensation  in  the    literary    world,  and 
elicited  a  good  deal  of  discussion.    Geb- 
hardt,  Hamark  and  Zahn  incorporated 
it  in  their  latest  edition  of  the  Apostolic 
Fathers;  and  so  did  Professor  Funk,  of 
Tiibingen,in  the  fifth  edition  of  Hefele*8 
FaJtres    ApostollcL      Bishop  Lightfoot, 
who  had  published  a  commentary  on 
the  First  Epistle  of  Clement,  found  it 
necessary  to  issue  an  appendix  with  the 
newly  discovered  portions. 

The  Second  Epistle  of  Clement  turns 
out  to  be  a  sermon  from  the  first  half  of 
the  second  century,  written  and  read 
probably  at  Corinth  by  an  unknown 
Presbyter,  or  possibly  by  a  layman,  for 
the  difference  between  clergy  and  laity 
was  not  yet  sharply  drawn  at  that  time. 
As  already  intimated,  it  is  not  remark- 
able for  strength  or  depth  of  eloquence, 
but  it  is  a  pious  exhortation  to  repent- 
ance, and  suited  to  the  condition  of  the 
times  when  the  Christians  were  a  perse- 
cuted sect  without  any  legal  rights  in 
the  heathen  empire  of  Borne.  For  this 
reason  it  has  considerable  historic  as 
well  as  homiletic  interest.  We  cannot 
give  the  whole  sermon  (which  is  com- 
posed in  Greek),  but  we  offer  the  first 
three  and  the  last  three  chapters  as  fair 
specimens  of  the  whole.  We  avail  our- 
selves of  the  excellent  translation  of 
Bishop  Lightfoot,  of  Durham: 

1.  Brethren,  we  ought  so  to  think  of  Jesuf 
Christ,  as  of  God,  as  of  the  Judge  of  quick  and 
dead.  And  we  ought  not  to  think  mean  things 
of  our  Salvation:  for  when  we  think  mean  thinits 
of  Him  we  expect  also  to  receive  mean  things. 
And  they  that  listen  as  concerning  mean  thinga 
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do  wmng:  and  we  onrselves  do  wrong,  not 
kBoviAg  whence  «nd  by  whom  and  onto  what 
pbre  we  were  called,  aod  how  many  things 
Iwa  Christ  endared  to  suffer  for  our  sakes. 
Whit  recompense  then  shall  we  give  unto  Him  ? 
or  what  frait  worthy  of  His  own  gift  to  ur  ?  And 
howoaoj  mercies  do  we  owe  to  Him!  For  He 
bntoved  the  light  upon  us;  He  spake  to  us.  as  a 
fttbertohissoDs;  He  saved  us,  wlien  we  were 
pcmhing.  What  praise  then  shall  we  give  to 
ffim,  or  what  payment  of  recompense  for  those 
fldo^  which  we  received  ?  we  who  were  maimed 
to  oar  tmderstanding,  and  worshiped  stocks 
aad  stones,  gold  and  silver  and  bronze,  the  works 
of  men:  and  our  whole  life  was  nothing  elHe  but 
desth.  While  then  we  were  thus  wrapped  iu 
darkness  and  oppressed  with  this  thick  mist  in 
<rarnsioD,  we  zecDvered  our  sight,  putting  off 
by  His  will  the  cloud  wherein  we  were  wrapped. 
For  He  had  mercy  on  ns,  and  His  compassion 
■v«i  na,  having  beheld  in  us  much  error  and 
pndition,  even  when  we  had  no  hope  of  salva* 
turn,  save  that  which  came  firom  Him.  For  He 
caDed  xui.  when  we  were  not.  and  fxova  not  being 
H«  wilkd  us  to  be. 

1  BegcHce.  thou  barren  that  bearest  not.  Break 
cot  and  ciy.  thou  that  travailest  not;  for  more 
are  the  children  of  the  desolate  than  of  her  that 
kath  the  husband.  In  that  be  said.  Rejoice  thou 
barrm  that  bearest  not.  He  spake  of  us;  for  our 
Cborch  was  barren,  before  that  childreu  were 
jirra  unto  her.  And  in  that  He  said.  Cry 
ibod.  thou  that  travailest  not.  He  meaneth 
diia:  Let  us  not,  like  women  in  travail,  grow 
vaary  of  offering  up  our  prayers  with  Himplicity 
t'dod.  Again,  in  that  He  said.  For  the  children 
of  the  desolate  are  more  than  of  her  that  hath  the 
kakbaad.  He  so  bfiake.  because  our  people 
Si^ii:««i  desolate  and  forsaken  of  God,  whereas 
*•».  having  believed,  we  have  become  more  than 
AflSK  who  neemed  to  have  God.  Again  another 
Srhptore  saith.  I  came  not  to  call  the  righteous, 
bat  nuners.  He  meaneth  this;  that  it  is  right 
t  >  aave  them  that  are  perishing.  For  thiH,  in- 
deed, ia  a  great  and  marvellous  work  to  cstab- 
&«h,  not  those  things  which  stand,  but  those 
vkkh  are  Calling.  So.  also.  Christ  willed  to 
•ve  the  thin^  which  were  perishing.  And  He 
•Ted  many,  coming  and  calling  us  when  we 
vereeven  now  perishing. 

3L  Seeing  then  th^t  He  bestowed  so  great  mercy 

•B  Bs;  first  of  all.  that  we.  who  are  living,  do 

wt  sacni*ce  to  these  dead  gods,  neither  worship 

ftas,  but  thronj^h  Him  have  known  the  Father 

of  troth.    What  else  is  this  knowledge  to  Him- 

vari.  bat  not  to  deny  Him  through  whom  we 

Asre  known  Him  ?    Yea.  He  Himself  saith.  Who 

«>  CQDlEmeth  Me.  Him   will  I  confess  l)cfore  the 

fctber.    This  then  \»  our  reward,  if  verily  we 

AftO  CDDfeis  Him  through  whom  we  are  saved. 

te  trhereio  do  we  txiutetui  Him  ?    When  we  do 

<te  vUdt)  Be  aaith  and  are  not  disobedient  unto 

Bi  OBaaiMlnieots,  jumI    not  only  honor  Him 

*^  0V  ^ipm,  Uaft  wKb  o^^'^  whole  heart,  and 

•fH  0v  wh^liB  ibJikI*     Kow  He  saith  also  in 


Isaiah,  This  people  honoreth  Me  with  their  lips, 
but  their  heart  is  far  from  Me.    *    *    * 

18.  Therefore  let  us  also  be  found  among  those 
that  give  thanks,  among  those  that  have  served 
God,  and  notamong  the  ungodly  that  are  judged. 
For  I  myself  too.  being  an  utter  sinner,  and^not 
yet  escaped  from  temptation,  but  being  still 
amidst  the  engines  of  the  devil,  do  my  diligence 
to  follow  after  righteousness,  that  I  may  prevail 
so  far  at  least  as  to  come  near  unto  it.  while  I 
fear  the  judgment  to  come. 

19.  Therefore,  brothers  and  sisters,  after  the 
God  of  truth  hath  been  heard,  I  read  to  you  an 
exhortation  to  the  end  that  ye  may  give  heed  to 
the  things  which  are  written,  so  that  ye  may 
save  both  yourselves  and  him  that  readeth  in  the 
midst  of  you.  For  I  ask  you  as  a  reward  that  ye 
repent  with  your  whole  heart  and  give  salvation 
and  life  to  yourselves.  For  doing  this  we  shall 
set  a  goal  for  all  the  young  who  desire  to  toil  in 
the  study  of  piety  and  the  goodness  of  God.  And 
let  UH  not  be  displeased  and  vexed,  fools  that  we 
are,  whensoever  any  one  admonisheth  us  and 
tumeth  us  aside  ttova  unrighteousness  unto 
righteousness.  For  sometimes  while  we  do  evil 
things,  we  perceive  it  not  by  reason  of  the  double*, 
mindedness  and  imbelief  which  ia  in  our  breasts, 
and  we  are  darkened  in  our  understanding  by  our 
vain  lusts.  Let  us  therefore  practice  righteous- 
ness that  we  may  be  saved  unto  theend.  Blessed 
are  they  that  obey  these  ordinances.  Though 
they  may  endure  afBiction  for  a  short  time  in 
the  world,  they  will  gather  the  immortal  fruit 
of  the  resurrection.  Therefore  let  not  the  godly 
be  grieved,  if  he  be  miserable  In  the  times  that 
now  are:  a  blessed  time  awaiteth  him.  He  shall 
live  again  in  heaven  with  the  fathers,  and  shall 
have  rejoicing  throughout  a  sorrowless  eternity. 

20.  Neither  suffer  ye  this  again  to  trouble  your 
mind,  that  we  see  the  unrighteous  possessing 
wealth,  and  the  servants  of  God  straitened.  Let 
us  then  have  faith,  brothers  and  sisters.  We 
are  contending  iu  the  lists  of  a  living  God;  and 
we  are  trained  by  the  present  life  that  we  may 
be  crowned  with  the  future.  Ni»  righteous  man 
hath  reaped  fruit  quickly,  but  waiteth  fur  it. 
For  if  God  had  paid  the  recompense  of  the 
righteous  speeilily,  then  straightway  we  should 
have  been  training  ourselves  in  merchandise  and 
not  in  godliness;  for  we  should  seem  to  be 
righteous,  though  wo  were  pursuing  not  that 
which  is  godly,  but  that  which  is  gainful.  And 
for  this  cause  divine  judgment  overtaketh  a  spirit 
that  is  not  just,  and  loadeth  it  with  chains. 

To  the  only  Gotl  invisible,  the  Father  of  truth, 
who  sent  forth  unto  us  the  Savior  and  Prince  of 
immortality,  through  whom  also  He  made  mani- 
fest unto  us  the  truth  and  the  heavenly  life,  to 
Him  be  the  glory  forever  and  ever.  Amen. 
4S^^> 

We  mtist  not  take  the  faults  of 
our  youth  into  our  old  age,  for  old 
a^e  brings  with  it  its  own  faults. — 
Goethe. 
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By  WiLiiiAM  Obmiston,  D.D.,  LL.D. 


ReCEIVINO  the   laCPLANTED  WOBD. 

Whi^fforty  my  beloved  brdhren,  let  every 
man  be  swift  to  hear,  slow  to  speak,  slow 
to  wraUi :  for  the  wrath  of  man  icvrktth 
not  the  righteousness  of  Ood.  Wherefore 
lay  apart  all  Jillhiness  and  superfluity  of 
naughtiness,  and  receive  with  meekness 
the  engrafted  icord,  which  is  able  to  save 
your  souls.— J&mes  i:  19-21. 

DiFFEREi^  headings:  v.  19.  Instead 
of  c3<Srs,  the  authority  of  MSS.  favors 
itSre;  one,  tdre  Se,  Alford,  Westcott, 
Lachman,  Lange,  and  Huther  read  idre. 
This  reading  has  been  adopted  by  the 
Committee  on  Revision.  Tischendorf, 
in  his  latest  edition,  gives  the  Rec. 
Sdrs,  Instead  of  £(Sra>,  some  read 
e6Too  de,  and  one  has  xai  edro). 

V.  20.  Some  critics  favor  ovh  kpyd^' 
erai  for  dv  Harepyd^erat.  The  for- 
mer has  the  greater  authority.  The  two 
-words  differ  slightly  in  sense — the  hitter 
signifies  worketh  out,  or  bringeth  to  issue; 
the  former,  practiseth,  or  tcorkeih  liabiiu' 
aUy. 

V.  21.  For  Ttepiddeiar,  m  one  MS. 
;rfp2c5(^ft)/ia  is  found.  The  words  are 
synonymous. 

Other  rendebinos:  V.  19.  Ye  know, 
or  know  ye.  for  "wherefore." 

Y.    21:    Overflowing  of   wickedness 
(Rev.  Ver.),  or  abundance  of  malignity, 
or  rankness  of  malignity,  for  "super- 
fluity of  naughtiness."  Implanted  (Rev, 
Ver.)  for  "engrafted." 

Commentary:  The  passage  is  an  in- 
ference from  what  has  already  been 
stated.  If  the  word  wherefore  be  re- 
tained, the  duty  of  receiving  the  word 
of  truth  is  inferred  from  the  statement 
that  it  is  the  instrument  or  means  of 
our  regeneration.  If  the  other  reading 
— and,  consequently,  a  different  read- 
ing—is adopted,  then  the  connection  is: 
Ye  know,  or  are  aware  of,  what  has  al- 
ready been  stated,  but  be  cautious,  and 
receive  that  truth  with  meekness.  The 
same  word  is  used,  in  a  similar  way,  in 


Ephesians  v:  5;  Hebrews  zii:  17,  im- 
plying the  recognition  of  well-known  or 
admitted  facts.  Alford  understands  the 
word  in  an  indicative  sense,  and  as  re- 
ferring to  what  precedes.  Huther  thinks 
it  better  to  regard  the  word  as  impera- 
tive and  as  referring  to  what  follows. 
The  word  would  thus  correspond  with 
•"Do  not  err,"  in  verse  16,  and  is,  like 
it,  followed  by  a  direct  address.  The 
reference  is  most  naturally  and  obvious- 
ly made  to  the  foregoing  statements. 
Divine  good  gifts  impose  heavy  human 
obligations.  Privileges  not  only  meas- 
ure duty,  but  bind  to  its  performance. 
The  recipients  of  so  many  blessings 
are  morally  constrained  to  grateful  obe- 
dience. Hence  the  tenderness  and  so- 
lemnity of  the  admonition,  "My  beloved 
brethren."  The  same  affectionate  salu- 
tation is  repeated  by  James,  and  the 
term  ''beloved"  is  often  used  by  the 
apostles  Paul,*  Peter,  John  and  Jnde.  (1 
Cor.  xv:  58;  Rom.  xii:  19;  1  Pet.  ii:  11; 
2  Pet.  iii:  8;  1  John  iii:  2;  Jnde  3.) 

Y.  19  :  "  Be  swifl  to  hear.  As  this  in- 
junction is  given  to  "every  man,"  it  is 
not  necessary,  as  many  commentators 
suppose,  to  supply  the  phrase,  the  word 
of  truth.  The  sentence,  though  not  a 
direct  quotation,  expresses  a  sort  of  pro- 
verbial truth  of  universal  application. 
The  intention  of  James,  however,  is 
clearly  to  inculcate  on  his  readers  the 
propriety  of  applying  it  to  their  conduct 
as  Christians,  **pertinet  ad  chrisUanos, 
quaienus  sunt  christiani,"  What  holds 
good  m  the  case  of  all  men,  is,  in  this 
instance,  peculiarly  appropriate  to 
Christian  men.  In  that  age,  instruction 
in  all  branches  of  knowledge  was  main- 
ly oral — so  specially  of  the  Gospel; 
hence  all  believera  are  enjoined  to  be 
eager  listeners.  The  terms  rendered 
swift  and  slow,  found  in  this  sense  only 
here  in  the  New  Testament,  form  a  di- 
rect contrast;  the  one,  readiness;  the 
other,  reluctance. 

**  Slow  to  speak,''  The  counsel  is  ag^d 
one,  as  hasty  utterances,  on  any  sub- 
ject, are  seldom  profitable,  and  fre- 
quently excite  hostility  and  lead  to 
angry  strife.  "A  soft  answer  tumeth 
away  wrath. "    But  the  special  reference 
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\m  is  to  religions  controversy,  or  dis- 
pnUtioDs  concerning  tbe  Gospel.  A 
jadidous  Christian,  "while  reiidy  to  give 
AKftsoD  for  the  hope  he  entertains,  and 
in  lore  to  speak  a  word  in  season  to  the 
ignonnt  and  the  sorrow-stricken,  will 
not  be  rash  to  reply  to  every  accusation 
or  imputation  against  himself  or  the 
truth,  but  will  weigh  well  his  words. 
Willingness  to  learn  will  lead  to  the  im- 
planting or  cherishing  the  new  life; 
haste  to  apeak  tends  to  heat  the  temper 
and  excite  wrath. 

V.  20:  ••  Wrath  of  manr  All  intem- 
perate zeal,  nndne  excitement,  quick 
resentment,  or  rash  expression,  even 
with  regard  to  what  we  hold  to  be  the 
truth— sometimes  unpalatable  truth — 
excite  ill-will  and  inspire  the  language 
cf  ancharitableness  or  detraction ;  and 
unfounded  statements  provoke  indig- 
nation, and  suggest  a  bitter  or  unkind 
response.  But  all  feeling  of  personal 
dignity,  of  vanity,  or  desire  of  contro- 
Tersy,  must  be  subordinated  to  a  love 
ot  truth  and  the  spiritual  benefit  of  all. 
"  RighteoHsness  of  God.*'  This  phrase, 
AS  used  by  Paul,  means  the  divine 
method  of  salvation  through  faith  in 
Jems  Christ.  It  may  also  designate  an 
attribute  of  the  Deity;  here,  it  denotes 
the  righteousness  which  God  approves, 
And  which  is  produced  in  man  by  the 
word  of  truth.  "The  wrath  of  man 
irorks  not  that  which  is  right  before 
God"  (Luther).  ••  He  that  is  slow  to  an- 
ger is  better  than  the  mighty  ;  and  he 
tbat  ruleth  his  spirit  than  he  that  taketh 
a  city,"  A  true  Christian  spirit  *•  suffer- 
eth  long  ;  is  not  easily  provoked." 

V,  21 :  ••  Lay  apart— and  receive.**  The 
twofold  injunction  of  this  verse  fol-,^ 
lows  naturally  and  impressively  upon 
the  solemn  statement  which  precedes. 
In  order  that  the  word  of  truth  may 
liare  its  designed  effect  on  ourselves, 
or,  through  ns,  exert  a  happy  influence 
on  others,  we  must  assiduously  remove 
every  obstacle  arising  from  the  wicked- 
nesg  and  imperfection  of  our  hearts, 
and  give  a  hearty  and  docile  reception 
to  ita  teachings,  since  self- will  and  pas- 
•ionrilJ  exclude  ns  alike  from  the  love 
*Qd  tbe  labor  of  God.     The  allusion  is 


to  the  processes  of  agriculture,  and 
probably  to  the  parable  of  the  sower. 
The  ground  must  be  cleaned  and  cleared 
of  all  weeds  and  rank  growth,  so  that 
the  seed  may  take  root  and  attain  ma- 
turity. So  the  heart  must  be  freed 
from  all  the  wickedness  and  malice 
which  is  polluting  and  abundant  in  us 
by  nature:  every  root  of  bitterness,  and 
all  the  rank,  luxuriant  growth  of  ma- 
lignity, must  be  extirpated,  so  that  the 
seed  of  the  Word  may  bring  forth  the 
fruits  of  the  Spirit  in  all  holiness  of 
heart  and  life. 

The  words  filthiness  and  abundance 
are  both  to  be  joined  with  malice.  So 
that  it  is  the  vileness  and  rankness  of 
malignity  which  is  to  be  laid  aside. 
The  word  naughtiness  has  now  lost  the 
meaning  it  formerly  had,  of  wicked- 
ness, or  sin,  and  does  not  adequately 
convey  the  idea  of  the  word  in  the  orig- 
inal, which  denotes  wickedness,  and 
specially  malice,  which  is  the  idea  in- 
tended here. 

**  Receive  the  engrafted  vx>rd.**  The 
word  rendered  engrafted  occurs  only 
here  in  the  New  Testament,  and  means 
implanted,  or  sown.  It  does  not  here 
mean  innate,  nor  simply  as  planted  or 
preached  in  the  world.  It  is  an  attri- 
bute or  characteristic  of  the  word  of 
truth,  that  it  can  be  planted  or  sown  in 
the  soul  of  man.  This  word  is  to  be  pa- 
tiently and  attentively  heard  and  eager- 
ly taken  hold  of  by  the  heart,  received 
gladly  "with  joy  of  the  Holy  Ghost," 
with  meekness.  This,  in  striking  con- 
trast with  the  malice  which  is  to  be  laid 
aside,  denotes  not  simply  with  a  docile 
mind  or  a  modest  disposition,  but  with 
a  heart  gentle,  loving,  and  well-disposed 
toward  our  neighbor.  Avoiding  all  un- 
christian tempers  and  practices,  and 
gladly  receiving  the  truth  in  the  love  of 
it,  we  will  find  it  to  be  the  power  of  God 
to  save  the  soul.  The  reception  of  the 
truth  is  the  best  means  of  eradicating 
malice;  and  as  the  heart  is  freed  from 
the  dominion  of  evil  propensities,  the 
truth  will  gain  and  maintain  the  as- 
cendancy. (See  1  Pet.  ii:  1;  Acts  xx: 
32;  Heb.  iv:  12;  1  Pet.  i:  23-25.) 

"  Tour   souls,**  qAJXci'i'      "I*  is  the 
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<pvxv  which  carries  the  persooality  of 
the  man:  which  is  between  the  nrtvfia, 
drawing  it  npward,  and  the  6cip^  draw- 
ing it  downward,  and  is  saved  at  Inst — 
passes  into  life  or  death,  according  to 
the  choice  between  these  twa  And  the 
Xoyos  en<pvToi,  working  through  the 
nvivfiaand  by  the  divine  nylvfja^  is  a 
spiritual  agency  able  to  save  the  fffvxrj,'* 
(Alford).  Huther  says:  '* Instead  of 
raS  ^vxdi  i;^g3>k,  James  might  simply 
have  written  i5|/as." 

HoMiLBTicAii.— In  the  passage  we  are 
taught:  With  what  dispositions  we  are 
to  wait  on  the  Word;  with  what  spirit 
we  are  to  receive  the  Word;  and  what 
is  accomplished  by  the  Word. 
L  With  what  dispositioms  wz  shouij> 

WATT    ON   THE    WOBD. 

"Be  swift  to  hear,  slow  to  speak,  slow 
to  wrath.'*  This  language  is  universally 
applicable  to  all  subjects  of  human  in- 
quiry or  research;  but,  as  used  here, 
doubtless  refers  to  the  word  of  truth— 
the  Gospel  of  salvation— the  subject  in 
hand.  It  is  not  simply  an  excellent 
rule  in  relation  to  the  civilities  and 
courtesies  of  social  intercourse,  but  an 
injunction  with  regard  to  the  right 
manner  of  giving  and  receiving  in- 
struction in  religious  truth. 

We  notice  the  injunction,  and  the  ar- 
gument by  which  it  is  enforced. 

1.  The  injunction,  which  is  threefold, 
and  relates  to  the  ear,  the  tongue,  and 
the  temper. 

(1)  '*Be  svD^  io  hear."  Faith  oometh 
by  hearing ;  and  hence,  indirectly  at 
least,  hearing  becomes  a  channel  of  sal- 
vation. The  ear  is  one  of  the  chief  re- 
ceptive organs  of  the  mind,  and  it  is 
obviously  most  important  that  we 
should  be  solicitous,  not  only  how,  but 
what,  we  hear.  There  is  much  which 
is  erroneous,  impure  or  profane;  much 
that  is  vain,  frivolous  and  unprofitable, 
which  it  were  better  not  to  hear  at  all, 
and  in  reference  to  which  the  less  heed 
we  give  the  better.  Much  also  is  said 
that  is  censorious,  or  calumnious, 
against  which  we  should  close  our  ears, 
or  be  slow  to  hear.  But  all  that  Grod 
has  revealed— specially  the  truth,  which 
when  received  is  able  to  save  the  soul 


— demands  a  reverent^  ready  «nd  docile 
attention.    The  mind  ahonld  be  kept 
open  for  the  reception  of  the  truth  of 
God,  from  whatever  source  it  may  come. 
W^e  should  be  swift  to  hear  all  voices 
which  reveal  to  us  the  mind  and  will  of 
God.      But  the  Scriptures  should  be 
searched  with  special  assiduity.     God*s 
law  should  be  pondered  day  and  night; 
and  attendance,  regular  and  punctual^ 
on  the  services  of  the  sanctuary  and  the 
ministry  of  the  Word  and  ordinances, 
should    be   faithfully    maintained.    A 
dust-covered  Bible  on  the  shelf  and  a 
vacant  pew  in  the  church  at  one  service 
on  the  Sabbath,  and  not  infrequently 
at  both,  is  sad  proof  that  the  owner  of 
either  is  not  swift  to  hear,  and  willfully 
neglects  the  divine  injunction.     Great 
stress  is  laid  by  the  inspired  writers  on 
hearing.    **  He  that  hath  an  ear  to  hear^ 
let  him  hear,"  is  the  injunction  given 
to  each  of  the  seven  churches  of  Asia. 
Our  Lord  Himself,  during  His  ministry, 
frequently  delivered  the  same  precept. 
(Matt,  xi:  15;  xiii:  9,  43;  Luke  xiv:  35.) 
Obedience  to  the  precept  implies  that 
we  are  to  seize  with  alacrity  on  every 
opportunity  of  hearing,  and  take  ear- 
nest heed  how  we  hear.    There  is  an 
art  of  hearing  profitably,  which  should 
be  cultivated.    We  should  listen  to  the 
word  of  truth  eagerly,  attentively,  in* 
telligently,  and    prayerfully.     *'Hear» 
and  your  soul  shall  live.'* 

(2)  **Be  slow  io  speak."  Words  are 
sacred,  serious  things;  winged  agenta 
of  good  or  evil,  and  mighty  in  their  in* 
fluence.  The  words  of  Christ  are  spirit 
and  life,  and  should  be  treated  and  used 
with  respect  and  solemnity.  The  pro- 
priety of  careful  thought  before  speak- 
ing is  embodied  in  the  adage,  **  Silence 
is  golden";  yet,  "A  word  fitly  spoken 
is  like  apples  of  gold  in  picture^  of  siU 
ver."  "  In  the  multitude  of  words  there 
wanteth  not  sin;  but  he  that  refraineth 
his  lips  is  wise."  Every  man  may  adopt 
the  language  of  the  Psalmist,  and  say ; 
"I  will  take  heed  to  my  ways,  that  I 
sin  not  with  my  tongue."  **  Set  a  watch, 
O  Lord,  before  my  month;  keep  the 
door  of  my  lips."  (Compare  Matt,  xii: 
36,  37;   Prov.  xxix:  20;   xiii:  3;   xv:  2; 
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IdeL  t:  S.)    Shakespeare  says:    "Be 
ckaeked  forsilenee,  bat  never  taxed  for 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Christian 
Cbmreh,  their  public  assemblies  were 
ttmdiieted  as  a  kind  of  conference,  in 
wkieh  many  were  wont  to  take  part  in 
I  eoDTenaftional   way.  and    there  was 
dmger  lest  some  would    speak  when 
tb«7  had  nothing  to  say,  and  seek  to 
take  the  place  of  teachers  when  the  seat 
of  the  learner  was  their  appropriate 
pUoe.    Hence  the  peculiar  snitability 
of  the  advice  at  that  time;  nor  has  it 
lost  iti  force  or  appropriateness  to-day. 
Eren  when  we  are  called  upon  to  speak 
in  vindication   of   the  character    and 
ebims  of  Christ,  or  for  the  advance- 
ment of  His  cause  and  kingdom;  or 
vhen  it  becomes  our  dnty  to  comfort 
the  sorrowing,  instruct  the  ignorant,  or 
rilmke  the  erring,  our  words  ought  to 
be    well    weighed    and    deliberately 
chosen.     We  should  listen  and  learn 
BQeh  before  we  assume  the  functions 
of  a  speaker  or  teacher.    The  inj  auc- 
tion is    specially  applicable   to  every 
form  of  controversy  or  disputation  on 
religious  subjects,  which  is  apt,  through 
iwhness  of  utterance  on  either  side,  to 
degenerate  into  vain  wrangling  or  prof- 
itless logomachy.     We  should  never  be 
nsh  in  judgment  or  hasty  in  speech  in 
Kierenoe  to  the  great  doctrines  of  our 
hoW  faith,  or  the  character  or  opinions 
of  our  brethren. 

(3)  *'£«  «joio  to  fjoraih,**  This  applies 
to  both  hearers  and  speakers.  In  lis- 
tening to  what  another  says,  we  should 
restnin  impatience  and  repress  any 
ieeling  of  hostility  or  indignation  which 
hi«  vords  may  tend  to  excite.  A  pricked 
eoBsdence,  offended  dignity,  or  wonnd- 
cd  pride  will  sometimes  glow  with  un- 
hallowed fervor  and  prompt  a  rash  reply. 
Scill  more,  howerer,  is  a  man  likely  to 
be  earned  away  by  the  heat  of  temper, 
vbo  is  hasty  of  speech  und  fond  of  de- 
^Hte  and  azgument.  We  ought,  there- 
forev  to  be  on  our  guard,  and  exercise 
Smt  caution  and  self-restraint.  Utter- 
M«  often  feeds  the  fire  of  unhallowed 
>Bil.vhilesiJeoce  tends  to  smother  and 
cdiagmah  it.    Kren  on  occasions  where 


a  righteous  anger  and  a  legitimate  in- 
dignation are  natural  and  just,  we  must 
be  thoughtfully  circumspect,  so  that  we 
may  '*  be  angry  and  sin  not," 

2.  The  argument.  "For  the  wrath  of 
man  evoketh  not  the  righteousness  of 
God.'*  In  this  world  of  evil  there  are 
many  things  which  are  fitted  to  provoke 
anger  and  to  throw  the  soul  off  its  bal- 
ance; and  not  infrequently  party  zeal, 
prejudice,  or  adherence  to  some  dogma, 
run  into  bigotry  and  fanaticism,  which 
under  the  name  of  religion,  exhibits  a 
passionate  and  most  reprehensible 
spirit,and  prompt  or  approve  the  adop- 
tion of  harsh,  violent,  or  persecuting 
measures,  with  the  professed  object  of 
advancing  the  cause  of  truth  and  the 
kingdom  of  Ood.  But  such  a  spirit 
necessarily  fails.  It  misrepresents  the 
Gkyspel  of  peace  and  good  will,  divides 
the  friends  of  truth,  hinders  the  spread 
of  the  Gospel,  and  gives  the  enemies  of 
the  Cross  occasion  to  revile.  Contro- 
versy may  be  unavoidable  and  useful ; 
but  angry  feeling  is  never  either  neces- 
sary or  helpful.  Passion  never  nour- 
ishes piety,  or  aids  in  the  perception  of 
truth. 

II.    With  what  spirit  we  should  re- 
ceive THE  Word. 

The  injunction  is  twofold,  intimating, 
first,  what  must  be  avoided  by  way  of 
preparation,  and,  next,  what  must  be  at- 
tained in  order  to  the  full  fruition  ot 
the  truth.  The  soil  must  be  thoroughly 
prepared  for  the  planting  of  the  seed 
in  order  to  its  germination,  growth  and 
productiveness.  So  from  the  soul  the 
rank,  foul  growth  of  passion,  and  anger, 
with  all  uncharitableness,  must  be  laid 
aside,  in  order  that  with  simplicity 
and  mildness  of  temper,  with  docility 
and  teachableness  of  disposition,  it 
may  receive  and  obey  the  truth,  and 
grow  up  into  the  "measure  of  the 
stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ."  The 
meekness  inculcated  stands  opposed  to 
all  angry  irritation,  haughty  self-will, 
contentious  wrangling,  or  self-asserting 
arrogance,  and  includes  a  childlike  read- 
iness to  learn  from  any  who  can  leach 
the  truth,  and  a  spirit  of  gentleness 
and  submission  to  God  who  reveals  the 
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truth.  A  spirit  of  ingennons  tractable- 
nesH  which  is  pnre,  peaceable,  gentle 
and  easy  to  be  entreated  is  the  right 
attitude  of  mind  toward  the  Word  of 
God.  "When  the  heart  is  meekened 
to  obey  a  truth,  the  mind  is  soon 
opened  to  conceive  of  it."  The  Master 
saith  that  if  any  man  is  willing  to  do 
the  will  of  God,  he  shall  know  of  the 
doctrine  whether  it  be  of  God.  "The 
meek  will  He  guide  in  judgment;  and 
the  meek  will  He  teach  His  way."  (Pa. 
XXV.  8,  9).  God  draws  near  the  con- 
trite, humble,  trembling  soul.  The 
Savior  says :  "  Learn  of  me,  for  I  am 
meek  and  lowly,  and  ye  shall  find  rest 
nnto  your  souls."  (Compare  Ps.  cxlix: 
4;  Isft.  lxi:l;  Matt,  v:  5;  Gal.  v:  23; 
Eph.  iv:  2;  1  Tim,  vi:  11;  2  Tim.  ii:26; 
1  Pet.  iii:  15.) 

ni.  What  the  Word  is  able  to  accom- 
plish. *•  Save  your  souls." 
*  The  strongest  reason  why  the  Word 
should  be  meekly  received,  without  cav- 
illing or  doubt,  as  the  highest  proof  of  its 
excellence,  is  that  it  is  able  to  save  the 
soul.  The  Gospel  is  the  power  of  God 
unto  salvation  unto  every  one  that  be- 
lieveth.  The  Word,  the  implanting  of  the 
Word,  the  meek  reception  of  the  Word, 
are  all  means  to  this  great  end — the  sal- 
vation of  the  soul.  "There  was  in  the  im- 
planted word,  taken  in  its  widest  sense, 
the  promise  and  the  potency  of 
salvation.  Yet  it  did  not  work  as 
by  compulsion  or  by  a  charm,  but  re- 
quired the  co-operation  of  man's  will." 
(Plumtre. ) 

Faith  receives  this  saving  truth,  and 
lodges  it  in  us,  as  an  abiding  treasure 
and  power.  Faith  not  only  perceives 
and  realizes,  but  accepts  the  truth, 
-which,  used  by  the  Spirit,  regenerates, 
renews,  sanctifies  and  saves  the  souL 
The  truth  saves  from  the  darkness  of 
ignorance,  the  serfdom  of  sensuality, 
the  thraldom  of  sin,  the  burden  of 
guilt,  the  tyranny  of  selfishness  and 
the  dread  of  death.  It  plants  in  us  the 
seeds  of  holiness,  and  promotes  their 
growth.  It  sanctifies  our  whole  nature, 
and  changes  our  entire  character.  In 
the  hands  of  the  Spirit  it  can  subdue 
the  hardest  and    cleanse  the  filthiest. 


It  converts  the  vilest  and  fiercest  rebels 
into  the  most  loyal  and  devoted  sub- 
jects, changes  violent  persecutors  into 
valiant  apostles,  and  brings  back  the 
wayward  wanderer  to  his  father's  home. 
The  Word  of  truth,  the  engrafted  Word 
— the  Gospel  of  Christ— the  Gospel  of 
the  blessed  God,  is  now,  as  it  ever  has 
been,  able,  fully,  universally  able  to 
save  your  soul — to  save  all  that  believe. 
The  salvation  is  a  real,  spiritual  deliv- 
erance, and  the  truth,  which  is  the 
means  of  this  deliverance,  must  be  per- 
sonally received  by  our  spirits  ere  we 
can  enjoy  the  blessings  which  it  brings. 
A  constant  dally  reception  of  the  truth 
is  indispensable  to  our  spiritual  life 
and  growth.  "They  that  live  above, 
or  without  ordinances,  do  not  live 
at  all  spiritually,  graciously.  Painted 
fire  needs  no  fuel.  The  Word,  though 
it  be  an  immortal  seed,  yet  needs  con- 
stant care  and  watering."  (Man ton). 
Hence  the  significance  and  reasonable- 
ness of  the  injunction,  **Beceive  the 
word  with  meekness." 

1.  Search  the  Scriptures,  Take  heed 
hoic  ye  hear. 

2.  (hdtivate  a  gentle,  charitable,  teach- 
able disposition, 

3.  Secure  a  present,  full,  complde  salva- 
tion, by  acquiesence  in,  submission  to, 
and  obedience  of,  the  truth. 

SeLEGTKD  OUTLDn.      DiVIME  I«SOISLATI0N 
FOB   MAN  IN  A  WORLD  OF   BVIL.      JameS 

i:  19-21. 

L  Legislation  for  the  ear,  "Swift  to 
hear."  Teachableness  is  the  state  of 
mind  required.    And  it  includes — 

1.  Freedom  from  prejudice. 

2.  Eagerness  to  learn. 

n.  Legislation  for  the  tongue,  *'  Slow 
to  speak." 

This  does  not  mean— 1.  Unsocial  taci- 
turnity; 2.  A  drawling  utterance.  But 
cautiousness,  because  of  the  danger  of 
speaking— 1.  The  wrong  thing;  2.  At 
the  wrong  time. 

in.  Legislation  for  the  temper,  "Slow 
to  wrath." 

1.  Men  in  the  world  of  evil  are  in 
danger  of  being  provoked  to  wrath. 

2.  That  wrath  in  no  case  tends  to  ex*- 
oellence  of  character. 


Misquoit'd  Scriptures, 
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lY.  Legislation  for  the  life.  "Lay 
ipait,"  etc. 

1.  Rennnciatioii  of  all  evil. 

1  Appropriatioii  of  good. 

BeceiTe  with  meekness  -(1)  The  ddrvj 
reoeired— its  essential  vitality— its  fit- 
Bes  to  hnman  nature;  (2)  The  nuinner 
of  receiving  it;  (3)  The  reason  for  re- 
ceiTing  it.— (  ir.  R  Thomas.) 

XZSQTJOTED  SCBIFTUBSS. 
No.  XIV. 


By  Talbot  W.  Chambebs,  D.D. 

L  In  Genesis  iv:  23  we  read,  "For  I 
hare  slain  a  man  to  my  woanding/' 
which  is  a  very  obscure  utterance.  Nor 
is  the  darkness  removed  by  the  margin, 
"I  would  slay  a  man  in  my  wound.'* 
If  we  follow  the  oldest  versions  the  lit- 
tle poem,  the  earliest  on  record,  be- 
comes clearer.  Lamech  has  killed  a 
Toath  in  self-defence,  and  informs  his 
wives  that,  in  case  he  should  suffer  for 
it,  he  would  be  avenged  tenfold  more 
than  Cain  would  be,  according  to  the 
Lord's  promise. 

ld»h  and  Sllah.  hear  my  voice ; 

le  viveft  of  Lamech.  hearken  onto  my  speech  ; 

Ff-r  I  have  slain  a  man  for  womiding  me, 

ifiil  a  jonng  man  for  bmlaing  me  : 

If  f:ain  fihail  be  avenged  sevenfold, 

Thxly  Lamech  seventy  and  sevenfold. 

*1  In  Gen.  xiii:  18,  Abraham  is  said 

to  have  dwelt  in  *•  the  plain  of  Mamre," 

&  phrase  which  is  repeated  in  xiv:  13 

md  xviii:  1.      Mamre  was  an  Amorite 

dkieftain  who  became  a  friend  and  ally 

of  the  patriarch.     But,  in  the  judgment 

of  all  scholars,  Ifamre's  abode  was  not 

I  plain— there  is  no  plain  in  the  vicinity 

of  Hebron — but  a  grove,  and  the  phrase 

tbonld  be  rendered  *'  the  oaks  (or  tere- 

btnths)  of  3Iawre."     It  was  the  custom 

to  pitch  tents  under  the  shade  of  one 

«  more  \oftj  trees.      There    is  still 

ifcown,  not  far  from   Hetron,  what  is 

aUed  "Abraham's  oak;"  but  though  it 

w  very  large  and  venerable,  one  may 

v«fl  donbt    whether    its    boughs  ever 

M\eTtd  the  lather  of  the  faithful. 

I  Id  the  next   chapter,  it  is  aaid  of 

^Ubhindek,  "He  vras  the  priest  of  the 

»«t  id^  Qod. "     But  the  article  before 


priest  should  be  omitted,  both  because 
it  is  wrong,  there  being  none  in  the 
Hebrew,  and  because  it  is  misleading, 
as  if  Melchizedek  were  the  only  priest 
then  existing.  As  it  stands  in  the 
original,the  text, with  some  others  (e.  </., 
Reuel  in  Exodus  ii. :  16;  iii:  1),  is  a 
pleasing  evidence  of  the  fact  that  God 
had  at  least  some  genuine  followers 
outside  the  line  of  the  patriarchs,  uud 
that  acceptable  worship  was  offered  by 
some  who  had  only  the  traditions  in 
the  family  of  Shem. 

4.  In  the  ratification  of  the  cove- 
nant with  Abram(Gen.  xv:  17),  it  is  said 
that  after  dark  **a  smoking  furnace  and 
a  burning  lamp"  passed  between  the 
pieces  of  the  divided  victims.  Now, 
while  it  is  true  that  lamps  were  and  are 
common  in  the  East  (candles  never 
being  found  there,  unless  brought  by 
foreigners),  yet  here  the  original  word 
means  a  torch^  and  should  be  so  ren- 
dered. The  same  term  is  used  in  tlie 
account  of  Gideon's  three  hundred  men 
(Jud.  vii:  16),  who  carried  in  their 
pitchers  not  •'  lamps,"  but  torches,  and 
also  in  the  description  of^the  crocodile 
in  Job  xli:  19,  out  of  whose  mouth 
go  flaming  torches.  The  furnace  and 
the  flame  in  Genesis  are  of  course  svm- 
bols  of  the  Divine  presence,  and  indi- 
cated the  acceptance  of  the  sacrifice. 

5.  According  to  the  authorized  ver- 
sion of  Gen.  xviii :  19,  God  assigns  as 
His  reason  for  making  known  to  Abra- 
ham His  purpose  to  destroy  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah  the  fact  that  the  patriarch 
will  command  his  children  and  his 
household  after  him.  But  the  original 
will  not  bear  this  interpretation.  Strict- 
ly rendered  the  passage  runs  thus : 
'•For  I  have  known  him  to  the  end 
that  he  may  command  his  children, 
etc.,  that  they  may  keep  the  way  of 
Jehovah,  to  do  justice  and  judgment ; 
to  the  end  that  Jehovah  may  bring 
upon  Abraham  that  which  He  hath 
spoken  of  him."  According  to  this  the 
reason  is  God's  previous  knowledge  of 
Abraham,  in  the  intense  sense  that 
word  has  in  Scripture  (e.  //.,  Amos  iii: 
2:  •*  You  only  have  I  knovm  of  all  the 
families  in    the    earth."    Gal.    iv:    9 : 
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**  After  that  ye  have  known  God,"  or 
rather  arf  Amoion  of  God),  a  knowledge 
implying  or  resting  upon  a  close  per- 
sonal com m anion.  Since  Jehovah  had 
already  entered  into  such  intimate  rela- 
tions with  the  patriarch,  in  order  to 
perpetuate  a  godly  seed,  and  so  nlti- 
mately  be  a  blessing  to  all  nations,  it 
was  proper  that  he  shonld  be  informed 
of  the  impending  judgment  and  of  the 
reason  for  its  infliction. 


NEW  BEADZNa  OF  FAIOLIAB  TSZTS 
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By  G.  W.  Sambon,  D.D. 
"»Sm  Offering"  for  *' Sin."— Gen.  iv:  7. 

Among  truths  that  are  vitally  impor- 
tant, that  of  the  grounds  on  which  man's 
service  can  be  made  acceptable  to  God 
must,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  be 
made  to  take  the  lead  in  a  revision  of 
the  English  Scriptures.  The  statement 
given  by  Moses  as  to  Cain  and  Abel  is 
first  in  place  and  importance  on  this 
central  and  absorbing  theme  of  revela- 
tion. The  contrast  is  palpable  between 
two  ways  of  securing  divine  acceptance; 
the  first,  "If  thou  doest  well  shalt  thou 
not  be  accepted  ?"  is  unquestioned  as  to 
its  natural  and  neoessary  meaning;  and 
perhaps  the  statement  following,  the 
second  proviso,  ••  If  thou  doest  not  well," 
would  be  as  plain  if  prior  opinion  did 
not  divert  the  student  from  the  laws  of 
legitimate  interpretation. 

The  jurists'  laws  of  the  interpretation 
of  human  statutes  are  always  first  to 
be  regarded;  since,  unless  a  record  is 
proved  beforehand  to  be  figurative,  its 
statements  are  to  be  regarded  as  framed 
on  the  laws  of  man's  common  speech,  in 
which  men  seek,  as  they  ordinarily  do, 
io  present  their  thought  in  language  as 
distinct  as  possible  for  the  guidance  of 
their  fellows. 

The  jurists'  laws  of  interpretation, 
specially  applicable  to  Moses'  writings, 
always  designated  os  **The  Law,"  are 
substantially  these:  To  be  assured  of 
the  author's  meaning  in  any  statement* 
^    observe ;  first,  his  ordinary  use  of  words; 


second,  the  immediate  connedton  in  • 
which  he  employs  them ;  third,  the  svih 
ject  which  calls  forth  his  entire  mirk't 
fourth,  the  history  that  leads  to  tfab  stated 
ment;  fifth,  iYie  consequences  of  ^:^cn\Aa% 
one  or  the  other  meaning  to  his  words. 
Applying  these  rules  successively  to 
Gen.  iv:  7,  it  is  to  be  observed:  First,  the 
word  "hattiith,"  rendered  sin  in  ther»> 
ceived  version,  is  used  about  130  times 
by  Moses,  in  ninety-one  of  which  cases 
it  is  rendered  *'  sin  offering,"  while  in 
three  others  it  is  rendered  by  the  yet 
more  distinctive  term  **  purification.** 
Again  the  word  '*r&bAts,"  rendered 
"  lieth,"  used  thirty  times  in  the  Old 
Testament,  is  invariably  used  to  indi- 
cate the  quiet  repose  of  domestic  ani- 
mals, the  only  exception  (Gen.  xlix:  8) 
being  one  that  "proves  the  rule," since 
the  lion,  when  perfectly  gorged, 
"couches"  as  inoffensive  as  a  lamb. 
The  only  two  interpretations  given  to 
these  words,  the  former  modem,  are 
these:  that  Gain  is  teamed  that  if  be 
"does  not  well,"  sin,  like  a  lion, 
"  crouches,"  not  "couches,"  at  the  door 
to  spring  upon  him;  while  the  other, 
the  early  Christian,  is,  that  a  "  sin  offer- 
ing," like  Abel's  lamb,  lies  dose  at  his 
door  ready  for  the  offering  of  "faith." 
Second,  the  immediate  connection, 
"and  unto  thee  shall  be  his  desire," 
compels  the  latter  interpretation.  Moses 
is  alluding,  as  in  the  case  of  Esau  and 
Jacob,  to  the  natural  Asiatic  law  of  pri- 
mogeniture; according  to  which  the 
elder  brother,  as  the  superior  in  age  and 
experience,  is  the  natural  "  keeper" 
(V.  9.)  of  the  younger;  this  promise  has 
force  when  the  latter  interpretation  is 
given;  but  it  is  meaningless  if  the 
former  interpretation  be  given.  Third* 
the  subject-matter  of  revelation  is  not 
to  teach  physical  science  in  the  first  and 
second  chapters  of  Genesis,  nor  moral 
science  in  theihird  and  fourth  chapters; 
but  its  end  is  to  teach  the  plan  of  redemp- 
tion from  sin.  This  Jesus  constantly 
taught  in  his  constant  statements  Hke 
this:  "Moses  wrote  of  Me^"  "Search  the 
Scriptures;  they  are  they  that  testify  of 
Me."  This  Paul  develops  at  length  in 
the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews;  and  this  the 
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old  prophet,  whom  John,  the  beloved 
aponUe,  in  his  Beyeiation,  was  about  to 
worship,  tUested  when  he  declared: 
"The  testimony  of  Jesus  is  the  spirit 
of  propheej."  Fourth,  the  history  which 
introdaces  this  incident,  as  Sanchonia- 
tbon,  the  early  Phenician  sage;  Philo, 
hu  Greek  translator  of  the  second  cen- 
tury; Ensebius,  the  early  Christian  his- 
torian of  the  fourth  century,  and  Gro- 
tins,  the  profound  jurist,  have  succes- 
«vely  noted — ihB  history  here  refers  to 
the  origin  of  saer\fices,  found  in  the  first 
hmHj  as  in  all  subsequent  families  of 
mankind.  This  fact  Paul's  allusion  and 
comment  (Heb.  xi:  4)  fully  confirm. 
Hfth,  the  consequences  of  accepting  the 
former,  whioh  is  the  modem  interpre- 
tation, are;  first,  the  forcing  of  a  mean- 
isg  npon  the  word  "lieth**  which  it 
MTer  had,  and  of  attributing  to  the 
king  of  beasts  an  aet  of  which  he  was 
lerer  guilty— stealthy  **  crouching  at 
Ike  door**  of  his  Tictim;  second,  the 
itter  neglect  of  the  connection  and  of 
tk«  history  whioh  were  meant  to  explain 
tke  statement;  third,  the  setting  aside 
<tf  the  great  fact  recognized  by  the  early 
Chxistian  writers,  partially  forgotten  in 
tke  reaction  against  the  Boman  Church, 
"Mcrifice  of  the  mass,'*  which,  how- 
cm,  Luther  in  his  translation  of  '*  r&- 
lAU"  eould  not  allow  undue  influence. 
1^  acceptance  of  the  term  "  sin  offer- 
isg  "  permits  Moses  to  be  intelligent  and 
ttoneeted;  allows  all  the  laws  of  inter- 
pretation their  due  weight,  and  puts,  as 
«is  intended,  the  oontrast  between  sal- 
vitioQ  by  isorKcs,  and  redemption  by 
%<tt,  in  the  front-ground,  as  Oie  subject 
«f  divine  revelation. 
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Bt  Rajbi  Max  Moll,  Mdosteb  of  "Arrz 

BUVAX      CoXOaXGATION,     BOCHESTXB, 

S.  Y.  

Hast  a  queation  has  been  raised  by 
(kt  Jewish  taaohers  of  old  about  the 
(mtioa  of  the  tight:  and  as  many  as 
*»  the  queafcioiw,  so  many  were  the 
Mient  answen.    The  creation  of  Oie 


light  on  the  first  day,  and  the  creation 
of  sun,  moon,  and  stars  on  the  fourth 
day,  indicated  to  them  the  existence  of  a 
••primitive  light,"  a  •*  central  sun,"  from 
which  sun,  moon,  and  stars  receive 
their  light.  We  find  this  clearly  stated 
in  the  following  passage  of  the  Midrash 
Tanchuma  to  Numbers  viii. :  2 :  *'  Great 
is  the  (primitive)  light  of  Qod;  sun  and 
moon  illuminate  the  world,  and  whence 
do  they  get  their  light?  From  the 
sparks  of  a  higher  light.**  (Vide  Hab. 
iii. :  11.)  Again  we  find  in  Midrash 
Genesis  Rabba,  chapter  iii. :  ' '  The  light 
which  was  created  at  the  beginning  can- 
not shine  by  day,  for  it  would  make 
dark  the  sun;  it  cannot  shine  by  night, 
for  it  was  made  to  give  light.  For  whom 
is  it  then  concealed?  For  the  pious 
in  the  other  world."  (Compare  Isaiah 
XXX :  26.) 

In  Exodus  Babba  we  read  another 
hypothesis  about  the  creation  of  light. 
It  runs  thus:  "  Three  things  preceded 
the  creation  of  the  world,  viz. :  water, 
wind,  and  fire.  The  water  became 
pregnant  and  brought  forth  the  dark- 
ness; the  fire  became  pregnant  and 
brought  forth  the  light;  and  the  wind 
became  pregnant  and  brought  forth  the 
wisdom.'* 

Babbi  Simeon  asked  B.  Samuel, 
''  Whence  was  the  light  created  f"  He 
answered,  *'  Qod  covered  EUimself  with 
a  garment,  and  through  its  lustre  the 
world  was  illuminated  from  one  end  to 
the  other."  (Exodus  Babba  L.)  Comp. 
Ps.  dv:  2.  **  Light  was  the  first  work 
of  the  oreation,  to  teach  us  that  it  must 
also  be  the  first  in  all  our  creations." 
(Ibid. ) 

And  God  said,  "  Let  there  be  light. ' 
This  alludes  to  Abraham.*  (Vide  Isaiah 
xli:2.):  "Who  waked  up  from  the 
east?"    Do  not  read,  -^^yn  "  waked  up,  * 

but  l^Krit  **  enlightened."  And  God  saw 

the  light,  "that  it  was  good."— nhtD  ^3— 

Ki  tob.  B.  Elazar  said,  "Even  for  the 
sake  of  one  righteous  man  the  world 
would  have  been  created,  for  it  is  writ- 


*  Abraham  was  the  first  who  proclaimed  the 
one  tme  Qod;  thiu  he  gave  light,  t.  e.,  he  cu- 
Ugbimied, 
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ten:  And  God  saw  the  light,  '  Ki  tob,' 
which  means  nothing  else  but  'the 
righteous.'  (Vide  Isaiah  iii :  10. )  Imrn 
tsadik  'Ki  tob:'  Bay  ye,  the  righteous, 
'who  is  good.'  "  I  must  mention  here 
the  comment  of  the  Talmud  on  the 
words,  Imru  tsadik  Ki  tob:  "Is  there 
a  righteous  man  who  is  good,  and  one 
who  is  not  good  ?  But  he  who  is  good 
to  God  and  good  to  men,  he  is  *  tsadik 
tob,*  a  good  righteous.  Good  to  Grod 
and  not  good  to  men,  he  is  *  tsadik 
sheeno  tob,'  a  righteous  who  is  not 
good.*' 

Beautiful  is  the  exposition  of  the 
Midrash  to  the  words,  "And God  called 
the  light  day,  and  the  darkness  He 
called  night:"  "  Gk>d  does  not  connect 
His  name  with  the  evil,  but  only  with 
the  good ;  for  it  says,  *  God  chilled  the 
light  day;'  but  it  says  not  '  God  called 
the  darkness  night.' " 

Again,  God  called  the  light  day — 
this  is  Jacob;  and  the  darkness  night  - 
this  is  Eaau.*  *'  One  day,"  £.  f.,  the  day 
of  which  the  prophet  Zachariah  speaks. 
(xiv:7.) 

And  r  id  divided  between  the  light 
and  the  darkness,  t.  e.,  between  the 
works  of  the  righteous  and  the  works 
of  the  wicked.  The  Talmud  allegorizes 
this  very  nicely,  as  follows:  "The 
cook  said  to  the  owl,  '  I  hope  and  long 
for  the  light  of  the  morning,  because  it 
belongs  to  me — is  there  for  my  welfare. 
But  to  thee,  owl,  indeed  the  light  does 
not  belong— thou  must  shun  it.'  " 

That  the  Jewish  teachers  of  old  were 
fully  convinced  of  the  existence  of  the 
world  before  the  beginning  of  the  bib- 
lical era,  is  plainly  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing exposition:  "'And  it  was 
evening.'  It  does  not  say  here,  y^V  M\ 

•  •  • 

Yehi  ereb,  and  U  shall  he  evening;  but 
3^1^  ^HM/f  vayehi  ereb,  and  it  was  even- 

ing  ;    whence  we  conclude  that  there 
must  have  existed  an  era  before." 


*  Jacob  reprosents  the  true  belief  in  Ood— 
light,  day;  while  Esau  repreaents  heathenism— 
darkn^»,  night. 

One  pound  of  learning  requires  ten 
of  common  sense  to  acquire  it. — Persian 
Proverb, 
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We  have  spoken  of  the  old  as  identic 
fied  with  the  unchangeable  truth ;  of  tho 
new  as  relating  to  the  methods  and  lac* 
tors  in  its  presentation. 

In  the  present  day  the  impression 
more  or  less  widely  prevails,  that  he 
who  adheres  to  the  old  must  necessarily 
grow  uninteresting  by  reason  of  want 
of  variety;  and  that,  to  awaken  atten 
tion  and  prolong  the  interest,  one  must 
join  the  Athenians  in  the  Agora,  and  be 
ever  alert  for  the  new.  Hence,  not  a 
few  of  our  younger  clergy  have  revealed 
a  dangerous  tendency  to  seek  the  new 
as  well  in  substance  of  doctrine,  as  the 
new  in  their  methods  of  presentation. 

Nothing  could  be  more  erroneous 
than  such  a  notion. 

Light  can  be  broken  into  just  seven 
colors,  and  these  can  be  yet  farther  re- 
duced to  three  primitive  hues.  If  any 
one  wants  to  receive  a  lasting  impres- 
sion of'  the  endless  variety  of  tints  and 
shadeR.  let  him  go,  in  Paris,  to  the 
famed  manufactory  of  the  Gobelin  Tap- 
estry, and  let  his  eye  dwell  with  rap- 
ture on  the  collection  of  some  fifteen 
hundred  or  two  thousand  distinct 
shades  which  the  cunning  of  French 
chemistry  bas  produced  and  spread  out 
before  the  vision;  and  let  him  ask  him- 
self whether  there  is  any  limit  to  tbe 
combinations  and  variations  of  such 
tints.  He  reflects  that  all  these  possi- 
bilities of  artistic  effects  can  be  traced 
to  the  original  seven,  and,  less  still,  to 
the  primitive  three. 

Let  him  rid  himself  of  the  notion 
that  it  is  necessary  to  abandon  or  treat 
lightly  the  old  in  ord^r  to  secure  variety 
and  fix  the  attention.  No  greater  mis- 
take could  be  made. 

Our  previous  line  of  thought  led  up 
to  this  point.  In  the  region  of  the 
flexible  new,  one's  personality  must  hold 
the  foremost  place.  Let  us  be  par- 
doned if  we  think  this  part  of  our  sub- 
ject will  bear  further  illustration.  The 
weak  things  are  the  imitations.  The 
personality   is  powerful  when  conse- 
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crated,  because  it  is  tbrongb  this,  as  an 
agent,  that  the  sovereign  spirit  of  God 
works  from  man  to  his  fellow.  God 
must  hold  in  light  esteem  all  sliams,  all 
masks,  and  mere  imitationn  ;  and  He 
mast  honor  that  personality  which  re- 
spects His  own  separate  thought  in  the 
creation  of  that  personality. 

Whatever,  therefore,  a  man's   indi- 
Tidoal  and   separate  endowment  may 
be,  and  whatever  his  own  peculiar  com- 
bination may  be,  let  him  educate  that 
to  the  very  uttermost  of  honest   forth- 
putting.     Let  him  fire  it  with  zeal,  and 
use  it  with  all  the  projectile  force  he 
can  command      If  he  be  gifted  in  fancy 
and  imagination,    and  not  in    logical 
acmnen,  let  him  not  torment  himself 
in  the    attempt    to  become    the    fine 
cleaTer  of  logic.     If  he  can  allure  the 
fancy,   let  him   allnre  it  with   nil  his 
might,  and  seek  to  draw  men  back  to 
God  through    the  fancy  and  the    im- 
agination.    If  he  is  most  at  home  on 
Hilton's  track,  let  him  move  the  gatos 
whose  hinges  grate  with  "  harsh  thun- 
der." and  let  him  also  ope  the  portals 
"on  golden  hinges  turning." 

Let  him,  in  Scriptural  proportion,  fas- 
dnate  the  hope  and  excite  the  fears  by 
powerful  unfoldings  of  the  eternal  sanc- 
tions which  must  follow  this  state  of 
moral  probation.  Let  him  remember 
this  law  of  our  being  that,  while  things 
repeated  to  our  senses  grow  weaker  and 
weaker  in  their  effects,  those  things 
which  reach  the  soul  through  the  chan- 
nel of  belief  and  the  powers  of  the  im- 
agination assert  more  and  more  of 
power  and  sway  over  the  man  and  his 
character.  In  the  light  of  this  law  he 
who  is  largely  endowed  with  the  pano- 
ramic faculty  carries  a  great  advantage. 
Likewise,  if  he  be  largely  endowed 
with  the  emotional  nature,  let  him,  with 
al!  the  might  be  can  command,  seek  to 
ttirmen  to  feeling — to  •'exhilarate  the 
emotions,*'  sa  that  he  may  move  men  to 
return  to  God.  (We  freely  confess  here 
that  the  highly  emotional  man  ought 
Bot  to  stand  alone.  He  had  better  fol- 
^one  who  has  provided  abundance 
^  matter  by  faitbful  and  patient  in- 
ttnyction.     It    i»     dangerous    to    start 


much  heat  where  there  is  no  substance 
to  hold  it.  The  earth  retains  the  in- 
ner molten  fires  because  of  its  immense 
mass;  pour  that  heat  outward  upon  the 
thin  atmosphere, and  it  would  soon  dis- 
appear and  leave  a  greater  cold.  Tin- 
sel is  quickly  heated,  and  as  quickly 
cools.  The  moral  just  here  is  that  your 
emotional  evangelists  should  follow  the 
man  who  has  laid  the  mind  of  his  hear- 
ers full  of  the  solid  blocks  of  truth — 
put  a  coal  mine  in  each  man's  soul. 
Now  3'ou  may  safely  turn  on  the  heat 
after  the  fuel  has  been  prepared. ) 

But  to  proceed  :  If  ho  be  terribly 
matter-of-fact — if  logic  be  the  only  law 
to  him,  let  him,  with  all  the  energy  he 
can  command,  seek  to  "satisfy  by 
logic;*'  let  him  drive  home  the  convic- 
tion, though  it  be  by  the  cold  hammer 
of  reason  :  earnest  and  repeated  blows 
will  mako  it  hot.  Let  him  stand  by 
this,  that,  in  the  long  run,  the  human 
mind  acts  logically  from  the  premises 
it  adopts.  The  whole  history  of  ethics 
and  religion  shows  this  to  be  true.  It 
is  only  a  question  of  time,  and  logic 
will  vindicate  itself.  The  Inquisition 
was  the  logical  sequence  from  the  Jesuit- 
ical premise,  that  the  end  justified  the 
means;  and  American  toleration  and 
liberty  are  the  logical  sequence  from 
the  basis  of  the  Reformation.  Here,  in 
this  great  metaphysical  fact  of  our 
nature,  is  a  Gibraltar  for  the  strong 
logician.  Recognizing  this  law,  he 
seeks  to  fill  the  souls  of  men  with  cor- 
rect data,  and  lead  the  way  into  correct 
processes  of  developed  reason.  He  re- 
members Him  who  said.  "Come,  let  us 
reason  together  ;"  and  ho  reflects  that 
God,  as  the  author  of  reason,  must  be 
the  most  reasonable  being  in  the  uni- 
verse. Remembering  this,  even  his 
logic  must  glow,  and  thus,  by  the  force 
of  conviction,  take  on  the  hues  and  heat 
of  a  living  and  propagating  force. 
*' Logic  on  fire"  is  the  highest  type 
of  a  sermon  and  makes  a  Chalmers. 
His  is  indeed  a  lofty  vocation,  and  one 
an  angel  might  covet,  who  mounts  the 
pulpit  to  vindicate,  from  Heaven's  prem- 
ises, •'  the  ways  of  God  to  men." 

Moreover,  if  his  be  the  versatile  gifts. 
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so  that  he  can  <*iUaininat6  by  exposi- 
tion," let  him,  with  all  the  turnings  he 
can  command,  gather  up  his  nnstrong 
pearls— his  unclassified,  but  glittering 
and  unjoined  gems,  and  let  these  be 
poured  out  in  honor  of  the  truth  as  it 
is  in  Jesus;  and  Gk)d  will  surely  honor 
him  as  he  honors  Gk>d.    If  he  can  un- 
roll the  panoramic  scenes;  if  he  can 
marshal  and  march  his  auditors  before 
the  cross— make  them  see  the  Form 
Divine,   marked,  marred,  pierced    for 
them;  if  he  can  draw  again  the  dark- 
ness, mysterious  and  awful  ;  if  he  can 
make  the  ground  shiver  under  the  feet 
by  the  earthquake  returning  again  ;  if 
he  can  bid  them  gaze  upon  the  rending 
rocks,  the  opening  tombs,  the  parting 
veil,  and,  in  the  glooming,  march  again 
the    sheeted  dead    rising  from    their 
graves  as  Jesus  conquered  death;  if  he 
can  muster  his  people  past  the  empty 
tomb  on  the  morning  of  the  resurrec- 
tion-let him  do  it  with  all  the  energy 
he  can  summon,  though  he  reach  such 
a  climax  as  to  compel    the  people  to 
shout  out  in  terror  or  to  blaze  in  hope. 
But,  in  all  the  swinging  or  flashing  of 
gifts,  let  him  bear  this  supremely  in 
mind:  no  power  is  genuine  unless    it 
moves    upon  the    conscience  and  will 
— those  twin  citadels   of   man's   soul. 
"This,  in  the  absence  of  other  endow 
ments,  is  often  at  once  both  the  scepter 
of  a  preacher's  command,  and  the  mys- 
terious seal  of  his  commission." 

The  apostolic  and  Pauline  rule  was  : 
"To  every  man's  conscience  in  the 
sight  of  God."  All  things  are  lawful  if 
this  be  held  high  and  conspicuous 
above  the  crowd  of  inferior  aims.  You 
may  have  fancy  in  its  best  play,  exhor- 
tation in  highest  exhilaration,  logic  in 
oompacteet  metal,  reason  in  purest  ring 
— yet,  if  you  subordinate  not  these  and 
all  to  the  determined  movement  upon 
the  conscience,  and  to  a  desperate  grap- 
ple with  the  rebellious  will,  you  have 
failed  of  your  errand,  and  dishonored 
your  commission. 


BEST  ICSTB0S6  07 

SESHOKIZDIO. 

No.  VL 
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'    The  whole  trouble  is  that  we  won't 
let  God  help  us.— G^.  MacDonaid, 


The  Lath«ran  View. 

By  G.  F.  Keotel.   D.D.,   and    A.    C. 

WXDEKIMD,  DD.* 

Bxv.  Db.  KBOitai. 
My  practice  is  very  largely  expository 
preaching,  and  such  is  vwry  apt  to  be 
the  case  in  the  Lutheran  Church.    I 
have  preached  courses  of  historical  ser- 
mons, both  from  the  Old  Testament  and 
the  New,  but  they  have  been   largely 
expository.     The  preaching  of  topical 
sermons,  suggested  by  public  events  of 
the  day,  depends  on  eircumstancetk    I 
do  not  think  that  is  very  firequently 
done  in  the  Lutheran  Church.     We  ob- 
serve the  church  year,  and  the  selection 
of  our  subjects  for  preaching  is  largely 
influenced  by  the  church  year,  by  the 
gospels  and  the  epistles.  Each  particular 
season  of  the  church  year  suggests  to 
us  our  subject;  even  if  we  do  not  con- 
fine ourselves  to  the  gospel   and  the 
epistle  lessons,  they  yield  to  ns  a  seleo- 
tion  of  subjects  appropriate  to  the  sea- 
son.    On  that  account  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  system  in  the  selection  of  texts 
and  subjects  through  the  year. 

After  having  selected  my  text,  my 
first  point  is  to  make  myself  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  its  meaning,  in  its  con- 
nection with  the  context,  so  that  1  can 
fully  understand,  as  far  as  it  is  possible 
for  me  to  do,  the  meaning  of  the  writer 
—the  style,  the  spirit  of  the  word  as  it 
is  presented  m  the  Scriptures.  When 
I  have  done  that  I  select  a  theme,  with 
the  appropriate  natural  heads,  divisions 
and  sub-divisions,  think  out  the  whole 
plan,  and  prepare  a  short  outline  in 
writing.  Understand  me;  merely  the 
heads,  divisions,  sub-divisions,  sub- 
sub-divisions,  and  so  on.  Then  I  am 
ready,  the  language  being  altogether 
extemporaneous. 

I  do  not  write  my  sermons  except  on 
very  rare  occasions.  .  1  have  found  in 
my  experience  that  it  is  best  for  me  not 
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to  write  tny  part  of  a  sermon  that  I  pro- 
pose to  deliTer  extern poraneonslv,  be- 
etose  I  find  that  the  two  processes  in> 
terfere  with  each  other;  endeavoring  to 
reeoUeet  what  is  written  is  one  mental 
operation;  to   present   thought   previ- 
oaslj  tbonght  out  or  prepared  in  a  dif- 
ferent thing.  I  confine  myself  altogether 
to  the  latter.     I  take  it  for  granted,  if  I 
thoroughly  understand  a  subject,  that 
the  best  words  to  present  it  will  come 
At  the  moment  of  deliyery. 

In  the  beginning  of  my  ministry  I 
vrota  erery  word  of  a  sermon  and  com- 
mitted it  to  memory.     After  awhile  I 
vrote  and  did  not  commit  to  memory — 
simply  impressed  the  heads  and  sab- 
diniions,    memorized  something,  bat 
left  the  rest  for  extemporaneous  consid- 
ention.  And  so  I  gradually  passed  over 
into  the  other  method. 

I  was  brought  up  in  a  part  of  the 
Church  in  which  it  was  altogether  out 
of  the  question  for  a  minister  to  appear 
in  the  pnlpit  with  a  manuscript;  I  was 
brought  up  in  the  German  Church.  In 
O^many  it  is  the  rarest  thing  in  the 
voild  for  any  one  to  preach  from  manu- 
script. Some  of  the  ablest  and  most 
eloquent  ministers  in  Germany  have 
written  and  committed  their  sermons 
rerWim  for  years,  but  never  appear 
with  a  manuscript  in  the  pulpit.  So 
that,  in  the  very  beginning  of  my  min- 
istry, it  was,  to  me,  almost  a  sint  qwi 
•oa  to  prepare  myself  to  preach  without 
a  manuscript  before  me. 

I  am  strongly  in  favor  of  extempora- 
neous preaching.  Different  persons 
must  try  different  methods,  but  the  ob- 
ject should  be  to  arrive  at  the  extempo- 
naeons  method.  Of  course  the  written 
method  has  its  advantages.  A  man  can 
prepare  hia  language  more  carefully;  he 
tan  be  more  precise;  the  manuscript  that 
be  has  prepared  is  of  service  aiterward; 
be  is  always  ready,  and  he  is  not  subject 
to  those  warions  disturbing  circum- 
ttanoes  and  inflnences  that  very  often 
tSeet  the  extemporaneous  preacher. 


poraneous  preaching.  My  practice  has 
generally  been  the  use  of  a  manuscript 
in  the  morning,  and  of  a  tolerably  full 
skeleton  in  the  evening.  Of  late  years  I 
rarely  take  a  manuscript  into  the  pulpit. 

My  conviction  is  decidedly  in  favor 
of  thorough  preparation,  and  then  of 
free,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  extem- 
j^raneous  delivery.  Nine-tenths  of  the 
laity,  I  am  pretty  sure,  are  generally  in 
&vor  of  this  method. 

The  practice  of  writing  a  sermon  and 
then  committing  it  to  memory  is  simply 
monstrous. 


*-»«-^^ 


Bjet.  I>b.   Wsoskdyd. 
I  have  newer  been  absolutely  wedded 
to  either    written  sermons  or  extem- 


Shu^ynino  Eviii  Men. 

Ihtn  s(iid  Sard  •  *  •  /  will  no  more 
do  thee  harm. — 1  Sam.  xxvi:  21.  And 
David  said  •  •  *  /  shall  now  perish  one 
day  by  the  hand  of  Haul, — 1  Sam.  xxvii :  1. 

The  two  passages  show  us  Saul  pro- 
fuse in  professions  of  penitence,  and 
David  more  than  ever  afraid  of  this 
royal  penitent.  David  had  several  times 
spared  Saul's  life,  when  he  had  the 
power  to  slay  him.  After  each  act  of 
mercy  Saul  repents,  and  David  takes 
new  precautions. 

Sard  never  sincerely  repented.  After 
the  disobedience  at  Shur  (see  chap,  xv.) 
Saul  repented  in  fear  of  a  penalty. 
After  each  escape,  by  David's  forbear- 
ance, he  repented  that  he  bad  been  in 
great  peril.  But  his  wicked  will  re- 
mained unchanged.  He  was  deliber- 
ately and  persistently  wicked. 

There  are  other  such  evil  men  in  the 
toorld.  We  are  apt  to  forget  it;  we  want 
to  believe  that  all  men  are  as  good,  or 
as  bad,  as  ourselves;  and  so  good  peo- 
ple are  always  surprised  at  a  deceit  or 
a  crime.  David's  lesson— that  he  had 
to  do  with  a-  man  who  could,  not  be 
trusted — we  also  may  have  to  learn. 
There  is  no  value  in  a  sentimental  good 
opinion  of  all  men:  it  is  as  unwise  to 
deny  that  the  bad  man  exists,  as  to 
doubt  that  there  are  ^ood  men. 

A  yjise  caution  in  shttnning  the  bad 
man  is  a  duly.  Perhaps,  like  David,  we 
may  have  our  chances  of  personal  vic- 
tory over  him:  but  David  could  not 
touch  the  Lord's  anointed :  we  cannot  do 
evil  to  evil  men,  but  we  can  avoid  them. 
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The  Missionary  Sirvice, 


THE  HI8SI0NAB7  SEBVICS. 

"Tht  Gmptl  in  ikt  rttgioiu  beyond."— 2  Cor.  x:  16. 


Thd  First  Band  of  ChriitiAn  IDssionaries. 

Tliey  therefore  tJuit  were  scattered  abroad 
weiU  abotU  preaching  the  Word, — Acts 

•  •  •  A 

viii: 4. 

The  late  Dr.  Wayland  said  that  •*  this 
little  bond  did  more  for  the  conversion 
of  the  world  than  all  the  Christians  of 
the  present  day  united  have  done." 
This  was  so— 

1.  Becaase  every  individual  felt  that 
the  conversion  of  the  world  was  a  work 
for  which  he  himself,  and  not  an   ab 
straction   called   the   Church,    was  re- 
sponsible. 

2.  Instead  of  relying  on  man  for  aid, 
every  one  looked  directly  up  to  God  to 
forward  the  work« 

3.  God  was  exalted.  His  power  was 
confessed,  and  very  soon,  in  a  few  years, 
the  standard  of  the  Cross  was  carried  tu 
every  part  of  the  then  known  world. 


Texts  ftnd   Themes  of  two  Prominent 
l^sionaxy  Sermons  of  the  Fast. 

I.  William  Stanghton,  D.D.  (Phila- 
delphia, 1798):  *'  Ye  shall  go  out  with  joy 
and  be  led  forth  with  peace;  the  mountains 
and  the  hiUs  shall  break  forth  before  you 
into  singing,  and  all  the  trees  of  the  field 
shall  clap  their  hands,*'  -Inn,  Iv:  12. 

Theme:  A  review  of  the  old  dispen- 
sation leads  one  to  justify  the  applica- 
tion of  this  text  to  the  Gospel  times, 
and  to  explain  it  as  illustrative  of  the 
influence.^of  Christianity — 

1.  On  the  missionaries  themselves. 

2.  On  the  people  to  whom  their  mis- 
sion is  directed. 


II.  Horace  Bushnell  (New  York,  1847): 
**  TTicn  said  ^ficah.  Now  knoio  I  that  the 
Lord  wiU  do  me  good,  seeing  I  have  a  Xe- 
vite  to  my  priest.** — Judges  xvii:  13. 

Theme:  Barbarism  the  First  Danger. 
After  many  illustrations  of  tendencies 
to  barbarism  to  the  emigrant  from  life  in 
the  woods,  etc.,  he  asks:  **What,  then, 
shall  we  do?"  In  answer  to  which,  he 
says:  **We  must  throw  ourselves  out, 
therefore,  upon  Home  Missions  as  the 
first  and  sublimest  Christian  duty  that 
the  age  lays  upon  us." 


Hol  for  AlaskAl 

"  If  a  bishop  and  four  clrrgymcn,  with  at  leaet 
$12,000  per  annum,  could  be  fiecured  for  Alaska, 
and  tbetw)  men  could  get  into  the  field  and  take 
IKvificmion  before  tohukrjf  settles  there  and  the 
])eople  are  demoralized  by  it,  there  might  be  a 
work  done  among  these  Indians  equal  to  that  in 
the  Fiji  Islands,  and  in  as  short  a  time." 

*'  There  will  be  no  trouble  about  the  men  or 
the  money;  and.  oven  though  the  new  bishop 
should  have  *  uo  cathedral,  no  staff  of  cletigy, 
and  no  endowment/  he  could  have  a  good  sup- 
port, a  steam  }*acht,  and  a  dozen  dog  teams,  and 
with  these,  if  he  were  the  right  man  in  bodjf  as 
well  as  in  spirit,  he  could  convert  that  world.*' 

This  is  the  way  the  Episcopalians  talk 
about  Alaska.  Such  a  spirit  will  insure 
success. 


The  Babbahism  of  Chbistiak  Nations. 
— This  work  in  Alaska  should  be  under- 
taken at  once,  before  our  mariners,  ex- 
plorers and  traders  lodge  and  deep- 
root  in  the  minds  of  the  natives  preju- 
dices against  the  whites.  Even  now  it 
will  take  many  a  good  word  and  many  a 
good  deed  to  overcome  the  educational 
effect  of  the  unnecessary  destruction  of 
a  village  on  the  Alaskan  coast,  a  year  or 
so  ago,  by  one  of  our  government  ves- 
sels. Familiar  Anglo-Saxon  cruelties 
begin  to  crowd  each  other.  Lieutenant 
Schwatka,  of  fair  Arctic  fame,  telegraphs 
across  the  continent  that  he  found  it 
necessary  to  shoot  three  out  of  six  of 
his  native  guides,  because  they  would 
not  pilot  him  through  the  rapids  on  the 
Yukon  Kiver !  After  half  their  number 
were  shot  the  "others  submitted,"  we 
are  naively  told,  "and  the  rapids  were 
run."  No  doubt  I  To  these  surviving 
simple  natives  the  rapids  did  not  seem 
so  cruel  as  the  guns  of  the  Christian 
whites.  These  are  the  kind  of  John  the 
Baptists  we  are  sending  into  heathen 
lands,  to  prepare  the  way  for  our  mis- 
sionaries. Is  it  a  wonder  that  our  Chris> 
tian  teachers  make  so  poor  headway? 
The  barbarism  of  the  whites,  more  than 
anything  else,  stands  in  the  way  of  the 
conversion  of  our  American  Indians,  of 
the  success  of  the  Gospel  in  Africa,  lit 
India,  in  China. 


Lwmg  Issues  for  Pulpit  TreaimenL 
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zjvnra  issues  fob 

TV  HvHd  will  not  let  die  a  religum 

Dnrorce— An  Alarming  EvlL 

Bctrji  me  thai  puttefh  aiony  his  mfe  and 
nanieih  another,  rommUieih  adultery: 
md  he  ikat  marrielh  one  thai  is  put 
awoj/  from  a  husband^  commiUeih  adid- 
iery-Lnka  xvi:  18. 

AaoNo  the  social  problems  which  are 
forced  upon  us  for  solution,  none  are 
more  radical  in  their  relation  to  society 
at  large  than  the  matter  of  divorce; 
none  are  charged  with  greater  danger 
for  the  future  of  the  United  States.  "  If 
thefoandations  be  destroyed,  what  can 
therighteooa  do?"     (PiJ..xi:  3.) 

L  The  law  of  Christ  in  seultion  to 

THE  SrBJKCT. 

This  is  found  in  the  passage  given 
from  Luke;  also  in  Matthew  v:  31,  32; 
xii:  3-9.  and  Mark  x:  2-12.  Observe 
hov  Christ  increased  the  scope  and 
ttrictness  of  the  Jewish  law  (Deut.  xxiv: 
1}  and  put  the  woman  on  a  footing  of 
equality  with  the  man.  According  to 
Cnrihi's  precepts  marriage  is  dissolved 
br  adultery,  so  that  the  innocent  party 
may  marry  again,  hut  for  no  other  offence. 
And  yet  divorces  have  come  to  be 
granted  for  other  causes;  causes  often 
of  the  most  trivial  character.  Human 
hw  is  thus  brought  into  direct  antago- 
nism with  the  divine  law. 

n.   ThIB  sin  AKD  SOCIAIi  EVIL  IB  SPKEAD- 
OQ  LIKE  ▲  OONTAOIOX  AMONG  US. 

fiecent  statistics  are  appalling.  Where 

we  should  least   expect  it,  as  in   New 

£ttgland«  the  land  of  the  Paritans,  the 

€Til  is  assuming  large  proportions.  The 

ratio  of  divorce  to  marriage  in  Keveral 

States  is  now  as  one  to  ten,  or  even 

gKtter  in  some  States,  and  in  one  State 

tie  ratio  has  within   twenty  years  in- 

otMxed  from  one  to  fifty-one,  to  one,  to 

tventj^ne?     In  this  city,  in  only  three 

"^onreonrtSf  nearly  3, 000  divorces  have 

'•^  decreed  nince  1870,  and  the  num- 

^ial8S2  wwM  almost  double  that  in 

^    WberenJita  will  this  grow  ?    Is  it 

^  time  to  «otind  tbe  alarm?  Is  not  the 

^^e  bond    fast    becoming  a  mere 

^Peofgand  ? 


PULPIT  TEEATICEITT. 

which  helps  it  to  tolve  its  viteil  problems. 

III.  The    causes    of    this   terbiblx 

LAXITY. 

They  are  manifold.  Among  them  may 
be  specified — 

1.  The  tendencies  of  modem  social 
life.  Extravagance  in  living.  The  at- 
tractions away  from  home  life.  The 
general  loosening  of  moral  restraints. 

2.  Secrecy  in  obtaining  divorce.  In- 
stead of  the  publicity  of  an  open  court, 
cases  are  now  generally  sent  to  a  ref- 
eree. This  favors  collasion.  "Detec- 
tives," too,  are  employed  to  collect  or 
manufacture  testimony. 

3.  The  rapacity  of  a  class  of  lawyers, 
who  agree  to  obtain  a  divorce  without 
publicity,  for  a  consideration. 

4.  The  extreme  laxity  of  divorce  laws 
in  several  States,  by  which  every  facil- 
ity is  afforded  for  annulling  the  mar- 
riage contract. 

5.  The  recent  decision  of  the  Court  of 
Appeals  of  this  State,  which  practically 
removes  all  restraint  upon  the  subse- 
quent marriage  of  persons,  even  where 
they  were  divorced  for  acts  of  marital 
infidelity. 

IV.  The  remedy. 

1.  The  Church  has  a  duty  to  perform. 
(1)  To  vindicate  the  law  of  Christ  in 
relation  to  divorce.  (2)  To  maintain 
discipline  and  duly  punish  offend- 
ers. (3)  Her  ministry  must  refuse  to 
marry  divorced  persons,  unless  they 
have  a  clear  right  to  remarry,  accord- 
ing to  Christ's  precepts. 

2.  Onr  courts  have  a  duty  in  the  case. 
In  tbe  interest  of  morality  and  public 
virtue,  they  are  bound  to  frown  upon 
this  growing  laxity,  and  lay  a  strong 
hand  upon  the  evil  to  the  full  extent  of 
their  power.  Also  to  take  the  lead  in  a 
movement  for  a  reform  of  State  divorce 
laws,  and  to  secure  a  national  law  that 
shall  be  uniform  and  wholesome  in  its 
operations.  "No  more  important  ques- 
tion can  come  before  Congress  than  that 
of  preparing  for  n  national  divorce  law 
by  a  constitutional  amendment.  Emi- 
nent judges   and  lawyers    favor  that 
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Hints  at  the  Meaning  of  Texts. 


mode  of  relief  from  our  presont  em- 
barrassments." 

3.  Tbe  commnnity  at  large  are  pro- 
foundly interested  in  this  matter.  They 
should  agitate  it;  rouse  public  senti- 
ment; form  leagues  everywhere,  as 
they  have  in  New  England,  in  which 


all  denominations  are  heartily  united 
petition  Congress  ;  offer  special  prayer. 
No  time  is  to  be  lost.  The  peril  is  im- 
minent. In  striking  down  the  family, 
ypu  destroy  the  **  foundations  ;"  and 
the  State  and  the  Church  must  (all 
with  it. 


>*^ 


msn  AT  THE  ICSAinNa  OF  TfiZTS. 

"It  it  not  alwapt  best.  ItMnk,  to  have  the  Jrame  <^  a  termon  like  the  frame  qf  a  Swtu  eattaat'^att 
Oown  <m  the  outside. —K,  &  Bzobbs,  D.I>. 


Fnneral  Serrico. 

PlUTXB  IM  DbATH. 

Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit.  — Acts  vii :  59. 

A  CHBisTiAir  should  die  praying. 
Other  men  die  in  a  way  fitting  their 
lives.  The  ruling  ptission  of  life  is 
strong  in  death.  Julius  Caesar  died  ad- 
justing his  robes,  that  he  might  fall 
gracefully;  Augustus  died  in  a  compli- 
ment to  Liria,  his  wife;  Tiberius  in  dis- 
simulations; Vespasian  in  jest.  The 
infidel,  Hume,  died  with  pitiful  jokes 
about  Charon  and  his  boat;  Rosseau 
with  boasting;  Voltaire  with  mingled 
imprecations  and  supplications;  Paine 
with  shrieks  of  agonizing  remorse;  mul- 
titudes die  with  sullennews,  others  with 
blasphemies  faltering  on  their  tongues. 
But  the  Christian  should  die  praying. 
For 

**  Prayer  is  the  Christiau's  vital  broath. 
The  Christian's  native  air; 
His  watch-word  at  the  gate  of  death. 
He  enters  heaven  with  prayer ." 

*  *  Lord  Jesus,  recei  ve  my  spirit !"  This 
is  the  prayer  of  faith,  commending  the 
immortal  spirit  to  the  covenant  care  of 
Jesus. 


The  Cebtaihtt  and  Pboximity  of  the 
Life  Beyond? 

To-day  shdU  thou  he  vciih  Me  in  paradise, 
Luke  xxiii:  43. 

1.  T(hday.  No  long  period  of  sleep 
in  the  grave.  No  intermediate  state. 
The  transition  direct  and  immediate. 

2.  Heaven  a  place,  as  well  as  a  blissful 
state.  "  To-day  shalt  thou  be  with  Me 
in  paradise."  "With  Me" — not  in  the 
grave,  not  in  the  spirit  world  simph',  or 
in  a  sinless  state,  but  with  Me  in  the 
world  of  glory.  A  place  so  near  that 
it  could  be  entered  that  day.     "I  go  to 


prepare  a  place  for  you,"  said  Christ 
to  His  sorrowing  disciples,  *'that  wlMre 
I  am  there  ye  may  be  also."  *'  In  my 
Father*s  house  are  many  mansions"  It 
is  a  precious  thought  that  we  can  locaie 
our  friends,  who  have  died  in  the  Lord; 
think  of  them  as  actually  in  heaven, 
before  the  throne,  and  in  fellowship 
with  angels  and  the  spirits  of  the  just 
made  perfect. 

3.  TfiC  ground  of  this  faith,  (1.)  We 
have  Christ*8  own  words,  **  To-day,"  etc 
(2.)  Christ  knew  whereof  He  affirmed. 
He  came  down  from  heaven  and  knew 
all  about  the  spirit  world.  He  knew 
also  His  power  over  death  and  tha 
grave.  At  His  word  Lazarus  came  forth 
from  the  grave,  and  the  widow's  son  of 
Nain,  while  on  the  way  to  burial,  was 
restored  to  his  mother.  '*!  am  the  res- 
urrection and  the  life!"  He  proclaimed 
as  a  cardinal  doctrine  of  His  teaching. 
We  can  implicitly  trust  His  teachings, 
and  they  illumine  tbe  Christian's  death 
chamber  and  tbe  grave  with  celestial 
radiance. 


Beyival  Service. 

Revivals  and  Singing. 

/  loUl  praise  Thee  with  my  whole  hearL 
Ps.  cxxxviii:  1. 
Cotton  Matheb  says:  *'It  is  remark- 
able that  when  the  kingdom  of  God  has 
been  making  any  new  appearance,  a 
mighty  zeal  for  the  singing  of  psalma 
has  attended  U  and  assisted  U,"  During 
the  great  awakening  in  this  country  ia 
the  last  century,  the  people  so  abounded 
in  the  singing  of  praises  to  God  thai 
President  Edwards  felt  there  was  need 
of  guarding  and  restraining  influences. 
Hence  he  wrote  some  cautions  concern- 
ing this  subject,  and  discussed  the  pro- 
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prietyof  "companies  singing  in  the 
Mreets  going  to  or  coming  from  the 
plieeof  public  worship."  But  if  there  be 
jof  uid  shoots  of  praise  among  the  an- 
geboTer  repeating  sinners,  why  shonld 
there  not  be  in  the  Chnrch  below? 
Singing  is  the  fitting  expression  of  a 
jorfol  hearts  There  is  never  so  much 
nngiiig  as  in  a  revivaL  There  is  power 
in  flicred  song  not  yet  fully  developed. 
Hie  deyil  understands  this  and  reaps  a 
peathftrrest  frona  song.  The  "service 
of  8oog"  ought  to  he  made  a  permanent 
feitiire  in  our  public  worship.  The 
burden  of  the  Psalm  8  is  praise  and  song. 
We  hare  quite  too  many  doleful  Chris* 
tiuis,  and  not  enough  singing  Christians. 

"  Wta7  Bhonld  the  chfldren  of  a  king 
Oo  moomini;  all  their  days  ?" 

The  Sn^ENCE  of  Sin. 

Aad  so  man  nfter  that  durst  €Lsk  Him  any 
question, — Mark  xii:  34. 

L  How  ChBIST  8nJSNC£D  SIM. 

1.  lie  was  conclusive  in  Ilis  reply.  He 
M  not  endeavor  to  evade  the  questions 
f9i  to  him.  He  resorted  to  no  subter- 
ftige,  no  tricks  of  logic,  no  beclouding 
vith  technical  terms.  He  spoke  right 
to  the  point,  simply,  directly,  clearly, 
and  stopped  lehen  Ilis  answer  was  complete. 

2.  He  uns  etynsistent  in  His  life.  It  is 
oomparatiTely  easy  to  silence  a  man  as 
lar  as  your  reasoning  ip  concerned,  but 
jxmr  practice  must  correspond  to  your 
iih«ory  before  you  can  be  invulnerable. 
Jesus  had  just  expressed  the  highest 
troth  of  the  Gospel,  the  one  most  diffi- 
cult of  attainment,  "  Thou  shalt  love 
the  Lord  thy  God,  with  all  thy  heart, 
'  •  •  and  thy  neighbor  as  thyself," 
a&d  yet  bv  the  side  of  such  a  standard 
His  life  afforded  no  ground  for  criti- 
oum. 

XL  What  thus  belence  indicated. 

1.  IVrf  thsy  loere  dumbfounded.  They 
hid  been  trained  all  their  lifetime  in 
the  discussion  of  these  matters,  but 
Christ  spoke  to  them  from  a  higher 
piUiie,  where  they  conld  not  hope  to  meet 
HiB  witk  sQccess.  They  were  wrang- 
len;  He  was  a  lover  of  truth,  and  He 
icftwd  to  deseend  to  their  level.  Let 
Christiass  imitate  Him. 


2,  That  they  were  insincere.  Here  was 
one  who  spoke  words  of  wisdom,  such 
as  they  had  never  heard,  yet  they  had 
nothing  to  ask  Him,  They  cared  nothing 
for  the  truth,  everything  for  an  argu- 
mentative triumph.  Now  all  their 
doubts  might  be  set  at  rest,  but  they 
hug  them  to  their  hearts,  and  are  silent. 

in.  AvPfiAcncAii  Application. 

There  are  many  who  refuse  to  come 
to  Christ  because  they  have  doubts  and 
perplexities  which  they  cannot  set  at 
rest.  But  He  can  set  them  all  at  rest  if 
they  will  bring  them  to  Him.  He  is  the 
fountain  of  truth,  and  if  they  will  not 
resort  to  Him  their  insincerity  is  con-* 
fessed.  They  do  not  wish  the  light  be- 
cause of  the  darkness  of  their  hearts. 


Ditty  Pebsonaii  and  Impebative. 
Anonymous. 

What  is  that  to  thee  ?    FMow  thou  3/f,— 
John  xxi :  22. 

Peter  was  more  concerned  about  the 
dutv  of  another  than  about  his  own, 
and  hence  our  Lord's  rebuke.  Peter 
has  a  multitude  of  imitators  in  this 
thing.  One  of  the  strongest  tendencies 
o^  human  nature  is  to  shuffle  off  indi- 
vidual obligation;  to  note  and  blame 
faults  of  cbaructer  and  omissions  of 
duty  on  the  part  of  our  neighbors,  while 
unconscious  of  our  own  sins,  and  neg- 
lecting the  plainest  personal  duties. 
What  John  shall  do  or  be  has  no  con- 
nection with  Peter's  responsibility  or 
welfare. 

I.  Various    classes     of    sinners    to 

WHOM  this  rebuke  APPLIES. 

1.  Those  who  refuse  to  follow  Christ 
because  there  is  so  much  that  is  diffi- 
cult and  hard  to  be  understood  in  the 
Bible. 

2.  Those  who  are  not  willing  to  re- 
pent, and  obey  the  Gospel,  until  they 
have  settled  all  the  great  doctrinal  ques- 
tions involved  in  the  plan  of  salvation. 

3.  Those  who  refuse  to  repent  of 
their  sins  and  believe  in  Cbrist  because 
they  cannot  know  just  how  tbey  be- 
came sinners,  or  whether  or  not  they 
are  responsible  for  Adam's  sin. 

4.  Those  who  refuse  to  take  a  bold. 
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open  stfind  on  the  Lord's  side,  becaxise 
there  is  such  ft  diversity  of  religions 
opinions  among  men.  They  scarcely 
know  whattobelieve.andso  they  excuse 
themselves  from  believing  anything. 
5.  Those  who  stand  aloof  from  Christ 
and  His  people  because  they  see  so 
many  faults  and  failings  in  professing 
Christians. 


"But  what  is  that  to  thee?  Follow 
THOU  MJB  **  Christ's  claim  is  obligatory 
on  every  man;  not  one  is  excnsed.  It 
is  not  my  neighbor's  vineyard  that  I  am 
to  keep,  but  my  own.  If  all  the  world 
refuse  to  follow  Christ,  it  will  not  lessen 
my  obligation  one  iota.  In  the  last 
great  day  I  must  "answer  for  myself 
and  not  for  another." 


■#•»■ 


SEBMOmC  CaiTICISH. 

"  And  how  did  Garrick  tpeak  the  tolUoquy  latt  niffht  f" 

"  Ok,  against  all  rulr,  my  lard,  most  ungrammaticatly;  betwixt  the  tMbiUmtive  and  the  ait^ecHve,  tdbdk 
ihinM  ajgref  tiigeUt^r  in  numlter,  cate  ami  gender,  he  made  a  breach  thu$ — tlapping  as  i/  the  point  wamLoi 
setUiny;  andbettpijct  the  nominative  cate,  which  ymr  lordthip  knows  should  govern  the  verb,  he  suspended  ku 
voice  in  Vte  epilogue  a  dosen  times,  three  seconds  and  three-J^flhs,  by  a  stop-watch,  my  lord,  each  time." 

"  Admirable  grammarian!  But  in  suspending  his  voice  uhu  the  sense  suspended  liktwise*  did  no  eaprta- 
not!  qf  attitude  or  countenance  Jill  up  the  chasm  f     }Vas  the  eye  silent  *    Did  you  narrou^y  look  ?" 

'*  I  looked  only  at  the  ^op-watch,  my  lord." — Stkbnx. 


Preaching  to  the  Inditiduai;8. — 
Daniel  Webster  once  said  :  "If  minis- 
ters in  our  day  would  preach  more  to 
the  individuals  and  less  to  the  crowd, 
there  would  not  be  so  much  liatlessness 
among  their  hearers."  By  this  we 
suppose  he  meant  to  snj'  that  a  sermon 
was  not  an  oration  to  a  great  audience 
so  much  as  a  personal  address  of  one 
speaker  to  one  hearer— as  the  address 
of  Nathan  to  David— "Thou  art  the 
man."  And  it  can  scarcely  admit 
of  a  doubt  that  the  efficacy  of  pulpit 
addresses  would  be  greatly  increased 
if  ministers  would  borrow  more  of 
the  spirit  and  manner  of  Christ's  ad- 
dresses to  Nicodemus,  to  the  woman  at 
the  well,  rather  than  the  lofty  style  of 
the  orations  of  Edward  Everett  or  Mr. 
Webster  himself.  But  there  is  a  dan- 
ger, in  the  other  extreme,  in  our  cul- 
tivation of  this  conversationalism  in 
the  pulpit.  We  must  not  allow  our- 
selves to  fall  into  a  habit  of  urgency  and 
iteration  of  appead.  We  have  no  illus- 
tration of  this  in  any  address  of  Christ. 
In  His  most  urgent  and  impassioned 
invitations  or  warnings,  He  never  lost 
His  dignity.  He  gave  the  invitation,  or 
the  warning,  or  the  rebuke,  and  then 
left  it  with  His  hearers.  After  He  had 
put  the  whole  truth  before  the  young 
ruler,  he  only  added  :  "How  hardly 
shall  they  that  have  riches  enter  into 
the  kingdom  of  God." 


1'he  Ksason  not  the  OnijT  Test.— 
"  B.  T.,"  in  a  sermon  before  us,  deduces 
from  the  text,  ''Come,  let  us  reason  to- 
gether," the  theme,  "The  reason  the 
only  test  for  truth."  The  text  does  not 
teach  this  theme,  nor  is  the  theme  true. 
There  are  other  tests  for  moral  and 
spiritual  truths  besides  those  supplied 
by  reason;  tests  equally,  perhaps  more, 
infallible.  The  instincts  of  a  well-de- 
veloped soul  reach  upward  and  inward 
into  the  spiritual  world.  Says  Christ : 
"  If  any  man  wiUeth  to  do  His  will  he  shall 
know  of  the  teaching,  whether  it  be  of 
God  or  whether  I  speak  from  myself," 
(John  vii :  17. )  He  will  know  as  a  Mo- 
zart knows  that  a  combination  of  sounds 
is  a  harmony  or  a  discord;  know  as  an 
Angelo  knows  that  a  painting  is  beanti- 
ful.  The  truths  up  to  the  leTel  of 
which  a  soul  has  risen  need  bring  no 
credentials.  They  are  a  matter  of  course 
—  self-evident.  As  we  said  in  a  pre- 
vious article,  the  developed  soul  is  Us  oim 
iotirh-stone  for  spiritual  truihs.  The  af- 
fections, the  moral  sentiments,  have  an 
illuminating  power. 

"  For  when  the  heart  goes  before,  like  a  lamp, 

aud  illnmines  the  pathway, 
Many  things  are  made  clear,  that  else  lio  hidden 

in  darkness." 

They  have  more  than  an  illuminating 
power;  they  have  eyes  with  which  to 
see,  they  have  the  sense  of  spiritual 
touch. 
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Sdcplkxttix  a.  Skbmon.— Many  preach- 
tn  despite  simplicity,  as  evidence  of 
ihiUowness.     They  wish  to  be  thought 
piofoiiiid,  and   so   they  elaborate,  and 
ayitify,  and  croVd  into  their  disconrse 
irreleTant  matter.    Bnt  great  minds  are 
geoenlly  simple.     The  grandest  think- 
v%  and  preachers  are  simplicity  itself. 
The  highest  style  of  art  is,  really,  the 
fiffiplfst.    As  deep  water  runs  still,  so 
great  minds  work  out  their  processes 
and  results  qnietly,  without  any  show 
of  effort,  and  with  such  seeming  ease 
and  directness  that  a  shallow  mind  will 
mistake    simplicity,   transparency,   for 
lack  of  power  and  profundity.    A  text 
abonid  have,  and  nsually  does  have,  but 
m€  IfiOfHmg  thought^  and  the  object  of  the 
lermon  should  be  to  work  out  and  en- 
force that  thooght.    To  that  single  pur- 
poae  the  divisions,  and  arguments,  and 
iUostrations  should  all  contribute.    Not 
a  thought  or  a  word  should  find  place 
that  is  foreign   to  the   main  thought. 
To  disregard  this  rule  is  to  confuse  the 
Biads  of  the  hearers,  and  throw  away 
the  chance  of  making  a  deep  impres- 
ML    Here  is  where  so  many  preachers 
fail  They  will  not  confine  themselves  to 
the  one  great  tmth  contained  in  their 
tfxt     They   get  into   their  sermon  a 
"body  of   divinity;"   they  press  into 
their  terrioe  a  score  or  more  of  texts  or 
points  that  have  no  immediate  connec- 
tion with  the  text  under  treatment.   We 
have  an  instance  of  it  in  an  outline  of  a 
Mimon  sent  ns  for  criticism,  based  on 
that  grand  text  (Bev.  xxii :  17),  *'  And  the 
Spirit  and  the  Bride  say.  Come."    The 
meaning  of  the  text  lies  on  the  surface. 
It  is  single,  simple,  direct;  and  there  is 
10  mistaking  its  scope  or  application. 
hniAkesJts  own  divisions:  1.  The  in- 
vitation.   2.   Who  invites.     3.  Who  are 
iivited.     There  is  so  much  embraced 
is  the  text  as  to    cull  for  a  somewhat 
faerml  treatment.     But  in  the  outline 
More  ns  there  Are  nearly  a  score  of  di- 
vaions  and   snb-di visions.    The  conti- 
mtjof  the  main  thought  is  thereby 
kokoL    The  attention  is  distracted  by 
«|Rst  namber  of  minor  issues.  Topics 
«»mtfoda«ed  that  are  not  germain  to 
ft»  tal^ect.     A  number  of  the  illustra- 


tions  would  admirablv  fit  into  a  ser- 
mon  on  education,  or  the  power  of 
habit,  but  we  cannot  see  what  they  have 
to  do  with  these  closing,  glorious  words 
of  inspiration,  which  seem  to  catch  up 
and  emphasize  and  give  a  trumpet- 
tongue  to  the  message  of  redeeming 
grace  to  a  sinful  and  lost  world. 


The  CiiOSiNa  Wobds. — To  begin  well 
and  to  close  well  are  the  hardest  things 
in  preaching.  Both  require  brains  and 
skill  in  unusual  measure.  Both  fix  the 
usefulness  of  the  sermon.  A  bad  start 
costs  the  good  will  of  the  hearer  and 
endangers  the  preacher's  chance  of 
getting  "ears  to  hear."  The  bad  end- 
ing spoils  the  effect  of  the  sermon  by 
leaving  a  bad  taste  behind  it.  There- 
fore both  ends  of  the  sermon  should  be 
carefully  fixed.  It  is  common  for  ex- 
tempore preachers  to  leave  the  ending 
to  the  feeling  of  the  moment^*  and  those  . 
who  read  sermons  often  depend  on  a 
few  familiar  religious  phra.'ies.  Some 
of  both  classes  often  close  by  a  refer- 
ence to  death,  judgment  and  eternity — 
no  matter  what  the  theme  may  be.  The 
defect  of  such  generalizing  is  that,  if 
it  has  any  effect,  it  puts  new  thoughts 
in  place  of  the  sermon,  whereas  the 
closing  words  should  fix  the  sermon's 
main  thought  in  the  mind.  Perhaps 
the  most  important  caution  is  this: 
Close  the  semion  without  spoiling  U  or  de- 
preciating Us  value.  There  is  so  much 
danger  of  thi.s  that  one  often  hears  ex- 
tempore preachers  described  as  "kick- 
ing over  a  full  pail  of  milk  "  at  the  end 
of  their  discourses.  This  strong  figure 
is  most  frequently  applied  to  those  who 
deliver  a  general  exhortation  unfitted 
to  the  theme.  After  taking  precautions 
against  spoiling  a  good  effect  at  the 
close,  the  preacher  may  wisely  consider 
how  he  can  mid  *o  the  I'alue  ami  impressive- 
ness  of  his  sermon.  It  is  certainly  not 
best  to  make  a  long  general  application. 
The  hearer  should  be  notified  that  the 
end  of  the  sermon  has  come,  and  the 
closing  words  should  be  few,  but  not 
too  few.  There  should  be  no  shock  of 
an  unexpected  stop ;  there  should  be 
no  wearying  prolongation.    The  things 
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said  should  be  appropriate  and  well 
said.  A  skilUal  way  of  driving  the 
nail  home  in  each  case  may  wisely  be 
studied  out  and  worked  out— fitness, 
brevity,  force,  being  the  qualities 
sought  for.  Apply  the  sermon;  but  do 
it  carefully  and  quickly.  The  lone  of 
the  close  may  be  as  fitting  as  the  tune 
which  is  sung  after  it;  but  this  is  a 
matter  beyond  instruction.  The  wise 
preacher  will  seek  this  harmony ;  at  all 
events,  he  will  not  spoil  all  by  an  entire 
change  of  key  and  notes  in  a  wild  ex- 
hortation. 


aoter  as  to  shock  all  proprie^,  and 
bring  reproach  upon  the  minislry  and 
the  Church.    Let  there  be  no  moire  of  it. 


Pmbsomautt  in  the  Pulpit. — Is  it  ad- 
missible? Is  it  wise?  Is  it,  on  the 
whole,  beneficial?  I>oubtless  there  are 
occasions  when  the  use  of  personalities 
might  be  justified,  but  we  believe  they 
are  exceedingly  rare.  Circumstances 
may  possibly  arise  when  the  cause  of 
truth  and  righteousness  might  demand 
such  a  course;  but,  as  a  rule,  and  a  rule 
having  few  exceptions,  we  believe  per- 
sonalities better  not  be  indulged  in  from 
the  pulpit.  It  is  a  cheap  way  to  get  no- 
toriety. It  is  a  species  of  mock  hero- 
ism that  deceives  nobody.  Precious 
little  good  ever  comes  out  of  it,  and  a 
great  deal  of  evil.  Men  are  not  reformed 
in  that  way,  nor  convinced  of  wrong- 
doing, nor  made  ashamed  of  their  sins. 
.  The  truth  is  not  vindicated,  nor  errors 
exposed,  nor  the  guilty  brought  to  jus- 
tice by  such  a  course.  On  the  contrary, 
^vil  passions  are  excited,  strife  is  kin- 
dled, contention  is  let  loose,  injustice 
is  often  done  to  the  innocent,  and  the 
preacher  suffers  in  the  estimation  of 
the  wise  and  the  prudent.  Besides, 
there  is  unfairness,  often  meanness,  in 
it.  The  preacher  takes  advantage  of  his 
position  and  place  to  hurl  charges  at 
his  personal  or  theological  enemies,  or 
to  cast  odium  upon  them,  when  they 
are  not  present  to  defend  their  good 
name,  or,  if  present,  not  allowed  by  cus- 
tom to  do  so.  There  has  been  a  marked 
improvement  in  this  respect  during 
the  last  fifty  years.  There  is  still, 
however,  quite  too  much  of  the  evil 
babit  remaining,  and  now  and  then  we 
have  exhibitions  of  it  ho  gross  in  char- 


The  Ddcxpubs  in  TBS  TJpPKB  Cham* 

BER. — It  seems  a  pity  to  speak  of  any 
fiiult  in  so  excellent  a  sermon  as  that  of 
Rev.  G.  F.  Kingsolving,  given  in  outline 
on  page  213  of  the  January  Momthlt 
(Vol.  VIII,  No.  4).  Yet  one  sUtement 
strikes  me  as  so  great  a  mistake  that  I 
ask  the  attention  of  your  critical  readera 
to  it  The  gathering  of  Christ's  disci- 
ples in  the  upper  room  at  Jerusalem  is 
spoken  of  as  "an  hundred  and  twenty 
men  and  women  full  of  distrust  and 
despair.**  Now,  when  we  remember 
that  they  were  held  in  that  room,  or  at 
least  in  the  city,  by  the  express  com- 
mand  of  Jesus  (Luke  xxiv:  49),  and 
when  we  read  the  account  of  their 
feelings  given  by  Luke  (xxiv:  50-53),  it 
seems  evident  that  their  attitude  was 
quite  the  reverse  of  *'  distrust  and  de- 
spair.'* The  sermon  goes  on  to  say, 
"Aye.  but  they  had  faith  enough  to 
pray;  the  upper  room  was  left  open  to 
them,**  etc.  Now,  if  we  consider  Acts  i: 
15-26,  we  see  that  prayer  constituted  by 
no  means  the  entire  occupation  of  the 
"tarrying  at  Jerusalem.**  They  were 
making  arrangements  to  start  fully 
equipped  on  their  world-wide  mission 
so  soon  as  the  Holy  Ghost  should  give 
the  signal.  Nor  (See  Luke  xxiv:  53) 
did  they  morbidly  seclude  themselves 
from  the  world  in  that  upper  room. 
Are  men  who  pray  in  **  distrust  and  de- 
spair **  likely  to  receive  the  Holy  Ghost? 

J.  P.  O. 


QtTiTB  Wide  of  the  Mabk.—  "Clergy- 
man "  writes  us: — 

"I  preached  a  lernioii  on  the  theme,  *Tbtb 
Trinmph  of  Woman.'  Speaking  of  the  vietotles 
she  has  wrought  in  achieving  her  preeent  pod- 
tiou  in  the  world,  and  the  niarvelooa  influenoe 
that  will  be  hers  in  the  future— ehe  being  the  an- 
perior  of  man  spiritually— I  chose  as  my  teoEt, 
Revelation  xii:  1:  'And  there i^peared  a  great 
wonder  in  heaven;  a  woman  clothed  with  the 
aun,  and  the  moon  under  her  feet,  and  upon  her . 
head  a  crown  of  twelve  stars.'  Was  this  text 
admissible?" 

Plainly  not.      It    has    not    the    re* 
motest  relation  to  **  Woman."  It  cannot 
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be  twisted  or  iortnred  to  make  it  the 
bBlif  of  sneh  teaching.  It  seems  trifling 
vith  Seriptnre  to  force  soch  an  unnatn- 
nl  tod  utterly  foreign  meaning  npon 
it   By  the  "  woman  clothed  with  the 
son,"  we  are  to  understand  the  Church 
of  God,  glorious,  and  of  divine  origin; 
vith  the  moon  under  her  feet  to  signify 
the  oonqnest  which  the  Church  Hhould 
gun  OTer  sublunary  things;  and  upon 
her  head  a  crown  of  twelve  stars,  in  al- 
lotion  to  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel,  or, 
AS  others  think,  to  the  twelve  apostles, 
bjvhom  the  Grospel  was  first  preached. 
Uid  *' Clergyman  "  read  the  context  and 
got  a  vision  of  the  "great  red  dragon," 
which  '*  stood  before  the  woman  to  de- 
vour her  child  as  »oon  as  it  was  bom,'* 
he  must  have  seen  the  absurdity  of  his 
interpretation.     Such  amazing  conceits 
and  blunders  weaken  the  power  of  the 
preacher,  and  serve  to  inspire  his  hear- 
ers with  distrust  as  to  the  soundness  of 
his  exegesis  of  God*s  Word. 


Makx  Ponns. — Without  them  a  ser- 
mon is  fatally  defective.  A  few  w^eks 
ago  a  candidate  stood  in  a  Brooklyn 
pulpit.  He  was  young,  he  was  pions, 
ind  said  many  good  things,  bat  failed 
utterly.  One  of  bis  hearers  remarked 
of  him,  "  He  talked  and  talked  and 
talked,  but  said  nothing !"  That  is,  he 
made  no  points.  The  query  of -any 
eommon  mind,  "What  is  he  driving  at  ?'* 
eonld  not  be  answered. 

Lecturing  before  a  class  of  colored 

students  of  theology,  the  late  Dr.  Col- 

Ter  remarked,    in   that    vivid,   quaint 

style  for  which  be  was  distinguished, 

"Always  have  at  least  two  mule's  ears 

to  every  sermon."    The  white  visitors 

ssw  no  sense  in   the    simile,  bat  the 

students  seemed  to  enjoy  it  greatly,  for 

they  were  wont    to    ride  mules  with 

•eitber  saddle   nor  bridle,   and    were 

eonpelled  to  laj  firm  hold  of  the  two 

.eus  in  order  to  keep  their  sent. 

Ordinary  confiT''^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^®^P 

op  with  «  speaker  who  has  no  points. 

i^cnlj  the  igrnorant  but  the  cultured 

cave  them.     The   l>e8t  thinkers  think 

orieriy,  and   tbo    best  talkers  talk  or- 

Mr.    A  polntleflis  discourse  is  bat  an 


arrow  shot  at  random  into  the  air;  but 
a  definite,  personal,  pointed  argument 
or  appeal  is  like  the  nail  that  Jael  drove 
clear  and  sheer  throagh  the  brain  of 
the  Canoanitist  captain,  Sisera.  God*8 
word  is  sharp  and  pointed,  and  the 
diction  and  style  of  the  pnlpit  should 
be  modeled  after  the  same  pattern. 
Brooklyiu  E.  P.  T. 

Too  Much  Illustbation — There  are 
too  many  preachers  who  feel  called 
upon  to  illastrate  truths  which  are  al- 
ready as  dear  as  sunlight.  They  light 
their  little  match  of  illustration  to 
guide  their  hearers  to  some  glorious 

'  Gospel  truth  that  has  been  glo^ng  on 
the  world  ever  since  they  were  born, 
and  before.  I  see  so  much  here,  there, 
and  everywhere,  about  the  necessity  of 
"illustrating."  that  I  really  feel  like  a 
heretic  in  making  the  above  observa- 
tion; but  I  don't  propose  to* sign  my 
name,  so  I  shall  be  brave  and  finish. 
Old  Diogenes  never  foand  the  man  he 

•  sought.  Of  course  not;  he  didn't  de- 
serve to  find  him.  If  he  had  thrown 
away  that  lantern  of  his,  and  depended 
upon  the  clear  sunlight  streaming  all 
about  him,  he  might  have  been  more 
successfal.  Lights  are  for  the  dark, 
and  illustrations  are  for  obscurity.  Let 
us  have  them  flash  upon  every  dark 
comer,  and  in  every  night  of  ignorance; 
bat  if  yon  are  so  fond  of  them  you  must 
use  them  at  high  noon,  go  down  into  the 

,  cellar  where  they  are  needed,  and 
frighten  away  the  rats.  G.  J.  P. 


New  Texts  pob  Old  Sermons.  —  A 
great  many  good  sermons  have  been 
preached  from  **The  Anchor  of  the 
Soul"  (Heb.  vi:  19).  The  best  plans  are 
those  which  show  how  human  hope  is 
an  anchor,  how  these  anchors  fail,  and 
how  the  Christian  hope  is  sure  and 
steadfast,  and  therefore  gains  *' a  strong 
consolation."  Of  coarse  the  •*  anchor"  is 
clung  to  all  through  such  a  sermon.  The 
worst  use  of  this  text  which  we  have 
noticed  is  that  of  a  very  good  preacher, 
who  refers  neither  to  the  anchor  nor  to 
hope  in  his  discourse.  He  apparently 
had  a  sermon  on  "Be  ye  steadfast'* 
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— very  pat  to  thai  text — and  for  some 
reason  wishing  to  change  the  text  (prob- 
ably for  the  sake  of  seeming  to  have  a 
new  sermon),  he  looked  for  another  text 
haying  the  word  "  steadfast "  in  it,  and 
fell  fool  of  Paul's  anchor.  His  mishap 
is  a  warning  against  fitting  new  texts  to 
old  sermons.  A  good  sermon  is  apt  to 
be  laiiisnlnMj  married  to  one  text  and 
to  ref«M  to  commit  bigamy. 


TUnft  ft  Fteftchar  Should  Remember  in 
the  Polpit. 

—That  to  hia  ICMter  he  standeth  or  f  Uleth. 

—That  tho  Ufe  ia  quite  as  effective  a  preacher  as 
thetoofna. 

— ^That  "a  word  fitly  spoken  is  like  apples  of 
gold  in  pictures  of  silver." 

—That  he  is  Ood'a  "  ambassador."  "  As  though 
Ood  did  beseech  you  by  us,  wo  pray  you,  in 
Ohrist's  stead,  be  ye  reconciled  to  Ood." 

— That  the  most  glorious  and  responsible  of  all 
callings  is  that  in  which  he  is  engaged.  He  must 
ddmean  himself  accordingly,  both  in  the  pulpit 
and  out  of  it. 

—That  long  and  formal  prayers  are  not  con- 
ducive to  theecds  of  worship.  Brevity,  warmth, 
directnees.  simplicity  in  thought  and  language, 
will  find  response  in  the  hearts  of  the  people. 

—  That  the  spirit  and  impression  of  the  devo- 
tional part  of  the  service  will  gauge  the  interest 


and  efliBct  of  the  sermon.  It  is  the  beet  possible 
preparation  for  aeed-aowliig. 

—That  the  infinite  treasnue  of  Ood'a  grace  is 
committed  to  *'  earthen  vessels^  that  tbe  excel- 
lency of  the  power  may  be  of  God,  and  not  of 
QB.**  Not  I.  butOhrUt  Not  talent,  glfta.  genius; 
but  the  Holy  Spirit  must  be  his  main  rdiance. 

—That  preparation,  mental  and  spiritual,  to  lead 
the  devotional  service,  is  quite  as  important  as 
preparation  for  preaching.  Preaohing  woold  be 
nr  more  effective  than  it  is,  if  more  lite  and 
power  were  put  into  the  praying  and  the  singing. 

— ^That  some  soul  may  have  come  to  God's  house 
disconsolate  in  spirit,  or  burdened  with  a  sense 
of  sin.  or  hungry  for  the  bread  of  Ufe.  or  feeling 
In  the  dark  after  Christ.  To  remember  this  wiu 
touch  his  heart,  and  help  him  to  divide  the 
Word  aright,  and  give  to  each  a  portion  in  due 
season. 


Things  ft  Freftcher  Shonld  Forget  in  the 

Polpit. 

«-That  he  has  a  reputation  to  look  after.  If  be 
does  his  duty,  Ood  will  take  care  of  that 

—That  some  of  his  people  are  given  to  criticise 
his  sermons  and  find  fault  with  his  methods  of 
wcrk.    Possibly  he  gives  them  some  occasion. 

—To  "trim  his  sails"  lest  a  fearless  and  fsith- 
fol  utterance  of  God's  Word,  and  a  trm  adher- 
ence to  Christian  principle,  should  give  oflbnoe 
and  drive  away  his  supporters. 

— ^That  social  distinctions  have  any  significance 
in  the  kingdom  of  grace.  "  There  is  no  differ- 
ence " — no  rich  or  poor,  no  high  or  low,  no  class 
or  caste— but  all  are  on  a  foottng  of  equality  be- 
fore God.  The  Gospel  levels  all  human  distine- 
tions.    He  must  recognise  none. 


PBEAGHE&S  EZCEAirailTa  VIEWS. 


Some  said  :  "  John,  print 
Somesaxd:  "It  might  do 

Church  Sntertftinmects. 

Ab  tbe  season  wben  tbey  are  most  in 
▼ogne  is  near  at  band,  is  it  not  desirable 
tbat  pastors  sbonld  discuss  tbe  whole 
subject  in  the  light  of  Scripture  and  ex- 
perience, with  the  view,  if  possible,  to 
ascertain  what  is  the  best  course  to  pur- 
sue in  reference  to  them  ?  That  they 
are  carried  to  ex-cess  often,  and  in  many 
ways  are  injurious,  I  think  few  thought- 
ful persons  will  deny.  I  am  willing  to 
contribute  some  thoughts  and  give  the 
fruit  of  my  observations  as  to  their 
effects. 

I  do  not  believe  it  wise  to  suppress 
then  altogether.  I  know  some  pastors 
who  are  so  strongly  opposed  to  every- 
thing of  the  kind  as  to  interdict  them, 
and  talk  and  preach  against  them,  much 
to  the  disgust  of  a  portion  of  their  peo- 
ple. They  see  nothing  in  them  but 
frivolity  and  sin,  and  the  desecration  of 
Qod's  house.    This  is  not  wise.    I  ob- 


U  ;"  others  said,  "  Not  so." 

good;"  others  said,  "JVb /"— Buntah. 

serve  that  such  pastors  lose  their  hold 
on  the  "young  people,'*  and  sour  the 
miftds  of  others,  and  come  to  be  regard- 
ed as  morose,  <*  strait-laced/*  and  un- 
willing that  their  people  should  have 
even  innocent  amusement.    The  aocUd     ' 
element  in    man    is    strong,  and  just .  } 
begins  to  be  understood  by  the  Church;   *^ 
and,  instead  of  ignoring  this  element^     ^ 
the  pastor  should  press  it  into  the  ser-  ,  } 
vice  of  religion.    The  young  people,    ^ 
especially,  are  bound  to  have  entertain-    i 
ment  and  amusement;  and  if  they  cannot  .> 
find  it  in  church  circles  in  which  they  *^^ 
move,  they  will  seek  it  elsewhere — at  the, 4^ 
club,  the  theatre,  the  saloon,  and  eYea.|^ 
worse  places.    Hence  there  is  necessity  j^i 
laid  upon  the  Church  to  provide  ra*,^ 
tional  entertainment  and  the  opportu^.^ 
nity  of  social  intercourse  so  far  as  it  oan  gt 
be  done  consistently.     And  I  fully  be-^ 
lieve  that  pastors,  in  the  way  of  sugges*  Ji, 
tion   and   co-operation,  might   render -^1 
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important  senrioe  in  arrangiDg  for  oon- 
ceitBy  readings,  charades,  sociableB,  etc, 
for  their  people,  and  thus  help  supply  \ 
a  felt  want,  and  keep  many  of  them 
away  from  the  theatre  and  other  places 
of  eril  resort. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  too  true  that  • 
many  chnrches  have  gone  to  excess, 
eren  the  ''excess  of  rioting/'  in  these 
matters.  The  honse  of  God  has  been 
turned  into  a  house  of  merchandise, 
and  feasting,  and  frivolity.  All  sorts  of 
worldly  "entertainments'* are  given  by 
the  chorch,  or  its  representatives,  and 
questionable  methods,  if  not  the  prin- 
ciple of  gamhling,  are  resorted  to  in 
order  to  raise  money.  I  have  been 
pained  beyond  measure  at  such  exhibi- 
tions which  I  have  witnessed  and  known 
of.  Surely,  no  pastor  ought  to  counte- 
nanee  a  thing  of  this  kind.  He  should 
set  his  fitce  as  a  flint  against  it,  and  use 
his  utmost  endeavor  to  reform  these  ex- 
cesses, or  do  away  with  them  entirely. 
These  things  have  become  a  great  scan- 
dal The  world,  the  secular  press,  sneer 
at  them.  Money  thus  raised  is  raised 
at  too  great  a  cost.  The  tendency  of 
raeh  entertainments  is  in  the  direction 
of  worldliness  and  questionable  amuse- 
ments and  practices,  if  not  of  some- 
thing worse.  MODEBATION. 


Pulpit  Szchanges. 

is  a  diversity  of  practice  among 
pastors  on  this  subject,   and    also  of 
opinion  in  reference   to  its  beneficial 
^effects.    I  know  some  pastors  who  are 
so  exclusive  in  their  devotion  to  their 
own  particular  church  that  they  never 
leem  to  have  a  thought  or  wish  in  re- 
gard to  neighboring  churches  and  min- 
istoa.    They  are  known  to  be  averse  to 
exchanging  services,   and   so  they  are 
sever  seen  in  any  pulpit  save  their  own, 
lad  the  people  to  whom  they  minister 
iddom  \t  ever  hear  the  voice  of  neigh- 
boring brethren.     I   know  other  pas- 
ton  who  make  it  a  habit  to  exchange 
▼wy  frequently.     They  are  always  ready 
fc  It,  always  seeking  it,  and  will  scour 
^  eountry  iBX   and  near  for  the  op- 
Portnaity.      Now,  is    stich  a  course  a 
vile  COM  in  eitber  case  ?    I  should  like 


the  testimony  of  observation  and  ex- 
perience on  this  point.  Obviously  the 
thing  may  be  carried  too  far.  If  amin-  . 
ister  resorts  to/re^tien^  exchanges  to  get  . 
rid  of  preparing  sermons,  it  is  a  per-  . 
sonal  injury  to  him.  If  every  three  or  ; 
four  Sabbaths  the  pastor  is  away. and  • 
another  takes  his  place,  the  continuity 
of  his  preaching  and  ministry  is  broken, 
and  it  cannot  fail  to  induce  bad  habits  • 
on  the  part  of  his  people.  As  a  rule, 
people  much  prefer  to  hear  their  own 
pastor,  and  his  services  are  more  likely 
to  do  them  good.  On  the  contrary,  it 
almost  seems  selfish,  heartless  and  ego- 
tistic  for  a  pastor  never  to  leave  his  own 
flock  to  serve  another,  and  never  to  in-  - 
vite  a  neighboring  brother  to  his  pulpit. 
I  believe  it  will  do  any  minister  good, 
mentally  and  spiritually,  occasionally 
to  break  away  from  the  established 
routine  and  put  himself  in  different 
circumstances,  and  look  into  new  faces, 
and  cultivate  a  feeling  of  sympathy  and 
good  fellowship  beyond  his  own  imme- 
diate circle.  And,  certainly,  every  peo- 
ple like  sometimes  to  see  a  new  face 
and  hear  another  voice  in  their  pulpit. 
They  may  hear  no  better  preaching  and 
praying  than  they  are  wont  to,  and  yet 
it  may  do  them  more  good;  get  them 
out  of  the  ruts  or  grooves  in  which  their 
minds  have  been  running.  And  then 
such  interchange  of  service  promotes 
Christian  fellowship.  If  it  extends  to 
different  denominations,  so  much  the 
better;  it  will  tend  to  draw  them  together 
and  break  down  the  walls  of  separation. 

EXCHANQB. 


A  Clean  Press. 

The  virtuous  public  are  not  half 
awake  to  the  tremendous  power  for  evil 
of  a  perverted,  prostituted  press.  It  is 
impossible,  even  to  those  who  have 
given  attention  to  the  subject,  to  gauge 
the  corrupting  and  demoralizing  effect 
of  the  sensational  books  and  papers, 
"  cheap  and  nasty,"  which  by  the  mil- 
lion are  printed  and  sold  and  make 
their  way  into  the  homes  of  the  people, 
and  are  stealthily  read  in  our  academies, 
and  colleges,  and  female  seminaries, 
and  public  and  private  schools,  and 
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evezi  Ohrislian  Camilies.  Boys  and  girls 
ererywhere  read  them.  So  does  the 
laborer  at  Qoon-time.  the  servant  girl 
in  the  evening,  and  the  shop-girl  in  go- 
ing to  and  ftrom  her  place  of  work.  So 
great  and  terrible  has  this  evil  grown 
to  be,  that  the  friends  of  virtue,  and 
morality  and  religion,  must  arouse  them- 
selres  to  stem  this  flood-tide  of  social 
and  moral  corruption,  or  utter  demor- 
alization and  ruin  will  ensue.  To  the 
Church,  first  of  all,  we  must  appeaL 
She  must  lead  in  the  crusade  against  it. 
Ministers  must  sound  the  trumpet 
long  and  loud  from  the  pulpit,  from 
the  religious  press,  by  means  of  Pos- 
tdral  Letters,  by  the  action  of  Synods, 
€k>nferences.  Presbyteries,  and  Associa- 
tions, and  a  standard  must  be  lifted  up 
high  against  it  before  all  the  people. 

In  this  evil  literature,  which  is  now 
spawning  all  over  this  great  and  fair 
land,  like  *' the  frogs  of  Egypt."  we 
have  the  sum  of  all  ''villainies,"  the 
germs  of  all  manner  of  vice  and  crime. 
Let  us  arise  in  the  might  of  virtuous 
indignation  and  throttle  the  monster. 
Since  the  antidote — good  literatmre,  at 
equally  low  rates— is  at  hand,  the  task 
is  not  impossible.  The  victory  is  sure 
if  the  battle  is  pressed  hard.        J.  S. 


IDnisten  Qftmbling  in  "Fattires." 

Allow  zae  to  congratulate  you  on  your  excel- 
lent and  timely  rebuke  to  the  clergyman  who  is 
speculating  in  "  futures  "  (see  September  Hoia- 
Lmc.  p.  723).  I  am  painfully  surprised  that 
any  man  professing  to  be  a  Christian  minister 
should  be  guilty  of  such  practices.  The  case  is 
an  isolated  one  in  my  experience.  Is  it  pomtiblc 
that  "  A.  O.  W."  has  ministerial  company  in  his 
ventures  ?  D.  L.  H. 

CwdmuUi,  0. 

If  we  are  to  believe  the  statement  of 
Wall  Street  brokers,  ministerial  visitors 
are  not  altogether  unknown  to  their 
offices.  They  enter  hastily,  and  depart 
soon.  If  there  is  a  side-door  they  dis- 
play a  preference  for  it.  Soft  felt  bats, 
with  turned -down  rims,  they  seem  to 
regard  as  more  business-like  than  their 
ordinary  silk  hats;  and  they  are  too 
modest  to  place  the  '*Rev."  before,  or 
the  *<  D.D."  after,  the  name  they  give. 
A  few  days  ago  we  received  a  letter  to 


be  forwarded  to  «*  A.  G.  W.,"  and.  as  we 
have  not  the  latter's  address,  we  took 
the  liberty  of  opening  the  letter,  ex- 
pecting to  find  some  good  brothei^s 
good  advice  on  letting  *'  futures  "  alone. 
The  letter  ran  about  as  follows : 

"A.O.  W.: 

"  Dkab  Bbo. —I  see,  by  Thx  HoMiLxnc  MoirtH> 
LT,  you  have  had  some  experience  with  brokw 
in  WaU  Street.  Now.  I  should  be  greatly  obliged 
if  you  would  refer  me  to  a  reliable  broker,  to 
whom  I  could  saCely  intrust  a  few  dollars."  etc., 
etc. 

After  reading  this  outcome  of  our 
"rebuke,**  we  were  somewhat  discour- 
aged. 


The  Church-going  BeU. 

WoHOSBS  will  never  cease.  We  live  in 
an  age  of  progress.  A  hue  and  cry  is 
heard  in  some  quarters  against  this  ven- 
erable and  hallowed  institution.  "It 
muHt  go,  *'  we  are  told,  for  it  grates  on 
delicate  ears,  disturbs  the  repose  of 
sleepers,  and  worries  the  sick.  It  can 
no  longer  be  tolerated.  We  suspect  the 
real  ground  of  complaint  is  a  mond  one 
and  not  physical.  If  there  is  a  sermon  in 
"stones,"  there  certainly  is  in  the  tones 
of  the  church  bell.  And  it  is  just  possi- 
ble that  they  disturb  the  consciences  of 
some  people,  and  so  they  vote  them  a 
"  nuisance.*'  But  the  sentiment  of  the 
Christian  world  is  in  favor  of  retain- 
ing this  ancient  and  hallowed  usage. 
Church  bells  have  been  in  use  some 
1.500  years,  and  were  introduced  when 
Christians  could  openly  meet  to  wor- 
ship God. 

"  The  cheerful  Sabbath  bells,  wherever  heard. 
Strike  pleasant  on  the  sense,  most  like  the  voice 
Of  one  who.  from  the  fkr-off  hill,  proclaims 
Tidings  of  good  to  Zion." 

—CHABLKS  liAMB. 

There  are  tender  and  solemn  memo- 
ries, and  hallowed  associations,  connect- 
ed with  the  church-going  bell  which 
we  are  not  yet  prepared  to  sacrifice  at 
the  bidding  of  a  few  graceless  brawlers. 

S. 


Workisg  Through  Hope. 

I  overheard  a  layman  speak  of  his 
pastor  as  follows  :  "He  tells  us  plain 
truths,  points  out  our  faults,  bat 
doesn't    stop    with    that,    like     some 
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^mAfsn  do,  leaTing  as  in  a  slongh  of 
daipond.  ^e*goe8  jigbt  on,  pointing 
OBt  the  way,  dear  aa  light,  in  which  we 
eoght  to  go,  and,  what  is  best  of  ail, 
DAkes  Qs  feel  that  we  can  go  in  that 
irty.    He  works  through  onr  hope." . 

I  found  a  practical  lesson  in  these 
irordti  which  I  do  not  think  I  will  ever 
foiget  Pastob. 

Sow  l^egoently  Hay   Collections   be 

ICade? 

Dr.  Deems,  when  asked  how  often  he 
took  up  a  collection  in  his  church,  an- 
svered :  "I  always  take  up  a  collec- 
tion,' in  fact,  I  take  np  a  collection 
at  eTeiy  seryioe  except  family  prayer, 


although  the  report  that  I  take  up  a 
collection  at  funerals  is  not  true.*^  ■ 

This  question  of  frequency  of  coU 
lections  has  vexed  me  a  good  bit.  May 
we  not  oTerdo  it?  Where  is  the  line  of 
prudence?  I  would  like  very  much  tp 
read  the  experiences  of  some  brother 
ministers  on  this  point.         N.  £.  S. 


Cheap  Xudlage. 

There  is  nothing  simpler  or  better 
than  gum  arable,  as  I  know  from  many 
years  of  use.  A  half  pound,  procured 
from  a  wholesale  druggist  for  fifty 
cents,  will  last,  with  ordinary  use,  for 
years.  J.  G.  B. 

'  Pine  nm,  X  Y. 
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"  Tke  tecrtt  of  tiring  u  (o  tay  all  OuU  can  be  MidL" 


Oldeetioiis  to  Spiritualism. 

Ah  Intsbtixw  with  a  SpiBrrtJAUsT. 

—"  Then,  if  I  understand  you  correct- 
ly, you  do  not  belieTe  that  there  in  any 
eonmunication  between  this  world  and 
the  world  of  spirits  ?*' 

"We  did  not  say  so;  on  the  contrary, 

we  belieTe  in  the  communion  of  saints, 

tnd  do  not  believe  that  death  ends  it. 

All  Christians  we   know  of  believe  in 

the  ministry  of  angels.     But  that  does 

not  require  belief    in  communication 

earthward  through  rappings  and  table 

tippings  and  materializations."* 

"You  think  it  impossible  for  spirits 
tbo8  to  manifest  themselves.** 

"All  things  are  possible  with  God. 
That  is  not  the  question.  The  ques- 
tion is  one  of  fact :  2>.>  tfuy  ?  That  they 
can  and  would  do  so  if  there  were  need, 
we  do  not  doubt.  Were  there  occasion, 
M  in  the  Bible  times,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  world  of  glory  would  make  known 
their  presence  by  physical  manifesta- 
tions. Who  doubts  this  ?  What  Chris- 
tian  doubts  that  spirits  are  about  us, 
goodandbafl?  Tt  is  a  consoling  thought, 
and  the  Bible  does  not  forbid  it,  that 
our  departed  loved  ones  are  nearer  us 
than  before  the  veil  of  flesh  parted. 
Could  we  see  with  the  opened  eyes  of 
Bifha's  servant  ^«  should  behold,  we 
doiioi  doubt,  the  mountains  and  plains 
«0TeKd  with  angelfi,  giving  help  in  the 


great  battles  for  right,  healing  the 
broken-hearted,  guiding  into  right  paths 
the  footsteps  of  the  erring.  In  the 
Wilderness,  on  the  Mount  of  Trans- 
figuration, in  the  Garden,  spirits  min- 
istered to  the  Savior.  If  need  be, 
said  Christ,  a  legion  of  angels  would 
come  at  His  summons.  Now,  as  then, 
the  heavenly  hosts  are  near,  and  so  are 
the  powers  of  darkness." 

**  Then  why  does  the  Church  so  ob- 
ject to  Spiritualism  ?'* 

"For  many  reasons;  but  chiefly  for 
two.  It  does  not  accept  as  satisfactory 
the  proffs.  There  is  not  evidence  suf- 
ficient that  there  is  at  work  in  the 
stance  room  anything  but  trickery — 
generally,  at  best,  what  seem  to  be  sub- 
tle physical  forces  under  control  of  cer- 
tain abnormally  constituted  persons. 
Admit  all  you  claim — admit  that  in- 
telligence outside  the  medium  operates 
— you  have  still  a  long  way  to  go  before 
you  have  proved  what  that  intelligence 
is.  Your  task  is  but  barely  begun  when 
you  have  demonstrated  that  the  power 
there  is  an  intelligence  outside  of  earth- 
ly life.  The  inner,  or  spiritual  universe, 
is  a  vast,  unexplored  universe.  As  to 
what  it  is  capable  of,  we  know  nothing 
outside  the  Bible.  The  other  objec- 
tion is,  the  communications  are  almost 
alwayB  unworthy  of  the  world  of  light. 
We  believe  that  Christ  was  sent  by  God 
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not  because  of  His  miracles.  He  pnt 
little  stress  on  them.  He  rebuked  those 
people  who  sought  for  evidence  in  this 
direction.  He  said,  it  is  a  wicked  and 
adulterous  genention  that  seeketh  after 
a  sign,  that  is,  physical  evidence.  We 
believe  Christ,  because  the  truths  He 
uttered  are  divine  truths.  The  utter- 
ances that  come  from  stance  rooms  are 
unworthy  of  their  professed  source." 

— ••Yon  wouldn't  believe  though  an 
angel  spake — *' 

"  If  an  angel  spake  we  should  expect 

to  hear  angelic  truths.     If  instead  we 

heard  nonsense,  we  should  doubt  the 

evidence  of  our  eyes  if  our  eyes  reported 

that  it  was  an  angel  speaking,  and  doubt 

wisely." 


Freftching  Past  and  Present. 

Chajiles  H.  Haix,  the  eminent  rector 
of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 
Brooklyn,  writes  us  the  following  bit  of 
interesting  reminiscence,  which  doubt- 
less will  have  its  echo  in  the  memories 
of  many  of  the  more  aged  among  the 
clergy: 

"When  I  began  preaching  we  were 
compelled  to  study  only  the  ponderous 
sermons  of  Barrow,  South,  Robert  Hall, 
and  other  giants  of  the  olden  times, 
who  wrote  at  leisure  exhaustive  essays, 
not  without  numerous  learned  quota- 
tions, and  called  them  sermons.  Our 
little  efforts  seemed  the  squeaks  of  pig- 
mies, and  I  recall  with  pleasure  the 
effect  of  certain  small  volumes  by  Hooker 


of   actual  discourses  by    living  men. 
Suddenly  it  occured  to  die  that 
TVmpora  mutonlitr  e<  ua»^ 
and  that    something  less,   something 
shorter,  was  wanted." 
Sept,  28,  1883.      CnABiiBS  fi.  Hall. 

The  Swiss  Pulpit. 

We  quote  the  following  from  a  letter 
just  to  hand  from  the  eminent  commen- 
tator whose  name  is  appended: 

**The  Swiss  pulpit  is  not  a  unity, 
but  a  plurality  of  twenty-two  cantons 
with  a  great  number  of  churches.  There 
is  no  little  variety  in  pulpit  preparation 
and  in  pulpit  delivery.  Not  many  of 
the  sermons  delivered  in  Switzerland 
are  published.  The  publication  of  ser- 
mons is  not  so  common  here  as  in  soi^ft 
other  countries." 

F.    GODET. 

yeuchaid,  Svitzeriandf  Sept,  20,  1883. 

An  Admirable  Bint  Touching  Fnnenl 

Sermons. 

We  clip  the  following  from  a  letter 
lying  open  on  our  table,  written  by  one 
of  the  most  successful  pastors  in 
America: 

"  In  reference  to  funeral  sermons  let 
me  say,  that  I  never  wrote  a  funeral  ad- 
dress and  never  expect  to.  The  more 
off-hand,  tender,  simple,  and  adapted 
to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the 
individual  case  they  are,  the  better. 

Theodobe  L.  Cutleb. 

Sept.  2,  1883. 


QI7SBIES  A2TS  ANSWZBS. 


«*K.  T."— A.:  We  easily  may  go  too 
far  in  our  admiration  of  form ;  sub- 
stance is  of  infinitely  greater  value. 

"A.  R.  S."— A.:  Avoid  blind  imita- 
tion  as  you  would  a  plague;  that  way 
does  not  lead  to  a  high  level.  Nature 
unfolds  variations,  and  these  are  com- 
plements of  one  another. 

••  S.  L.  A."— What  books  would  be  the 
best  helps  in  preparing  a  series  of  bio- 
graphical sermons  on  Biblical  charac- 
ters?—A.:  Schaff-Herzog's  great  ency- 
clopsedia,  Dr.  W.  M.  Taylor's  "Elijah, 
the  Prophet,"  and  ••  David,  King  of 
Israel";  and  Dr.  Van  Dyke's  **Through 


the  Prison  to  the  Throne,"  and  "From 
Gloom  to  Gladness,"  .would  afford  you 
valuable  aid. 

"H.  T.  B."— What  work  would  yoa 
suggest  as  affording  the  greatest  aid  in 
the  preparation  of  a  course  of  exposi> 
tory  lectures  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Bo- 
mans?— A.:  "Godet  on  Romans"  is  an 
invaluable  commentary  for  this  pur> 
pose.  And  Meyer's  great  work,  which 
we  shall  bring  out  early  next  year,  is 
said  by  eminent  scholars  and  divines  to 
be  unrivaled.  Meyer  is  pronounced 
"the  prince  of  Qxegetes."  '^Robbins 
Commentary,"  published  by  Draper,  of 
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Andoter,  Ma88.»   is  also  an  excellent 

¥ork.  • 

"A.  N/'—Do  yon  believe  it  right,  or 
good  policy,  for  the  clergy  to  take  so 
absorbing  an  interest  in  politics  as  have 
oar  Ohio  brethren  in  the  October  elec- 
tion?  By  so  doing   do  we  not  antago- 
nize a  Urge  portion  of  the  community, 
and  that  through  the  advocacy  of  a  prin- 
ciple or  policy  that  is  not  vital  to  sal- 
Tation  ?    Wonld  it  not  be  better  to  seek 
Urst  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  knowing 
vith  that  all  things  will  be  ours— pro- 
hibition and  the  rest  ?    A. :    A  religion 
vhieh  does  not  antagonize  wrong  and 
vrong-doers   wiU   fall    into  contempt. 
To  oppose   wrong  and  stand  by    the 
right,  is  to  be  in  the  way  that  leads  to 
the  "kingdom  of  heaven/'    It  is  the 
nj  to  seek  and  to  find  that  kingdom. 
The  clergy  in   Ohio  fought  under  the 
prohibition    banner,  and  did  yeoman 
Krvioe.     May  God  bless  them,  and  raise 
up  many  like  unto  them  in  our  other 
States!  The  whiskey  interest  had  thrown 
its  entire  weight  against  the  Scott  law, 
vhieh  was  moderate  in  its  provisions. 
Their  cry  was  free  rnm  and  free  Sun- 
day:   *'  Boodle  and   Beer  versus  Betsy 
and  the  Baby.**    If  there  is  a  question 
to-day  in    agitation    that  involves  the 
deepest  principles  of  morality  and  re- 
ligion, it  is  the    question  of  temper- 
ance.   That  religion  is  altogether  too 
ethereal  for  earth  which  is  too  ethereal  to 
grapple  with  this  question.     All  honor, 
again  we  say,  to   the  Ohio  clergy  and 
the  Ohio  women  who  so  bravely  fought 
this  fight. 

"  W.  K.  D.** — I  mail  to  you  a  criticism 

on  a  text  used  by  Bev.  C.  H.  Spurgeon 

for  the  sermon  in  April  number  of  The 

HoxiLKnc  Monthly — **  The  Use  of  the 

Bow."    The   point  is  this:   The  verse 

(2Sam.  i:  18)  appears  to  be  an  incorrect 

rendering,  and  the  thought  expanded 

ia  the  sermon,  althongh  found  in  the 

English,  does  not  belong  to  the  original; 

it  i^  not  "the  use  of  the  bow,"  but  "the 

•ong  of  the   bow."  Authority  for  this: 

Ge^enins,    De     Wette    and   Keil;   also 

"Bagster's  Comprehensive  Bible,"  and 

the  annotated  paragraph  Bible.  I  would 

M  pretend  to   criticise  Mr.  Spurgeon, 


but  would  like  to  know  if  I  am  misin- 
formed ?— A. :  It  is  a  difficult  thing  to 
determine  with  certainty  whether  the 
passage  should  read  **  the  use  of  the  h:>VD  ** 
or  **  the  song  of  the  bow."  There  is  no 
word  in  the  original  for  either  <*u8e" 
or  "song,"  bnt  these  words  are  supplied 
in  the  English  by  the  respective  transla- 
tors as  they  may  incline  to  either  word. 
The  weight  of  authority  seems  to  be  at 
present  in  favor  of  **the  song  of  the 
bow,"  as  Oehler  in  his  Old  Testament 
Theology  states  that  it  was  a  very  ancient 
custom  to  teach  the  youth  songs  in  order 
to  establish  memory  of  great  events  and 
of  the  history  of  pafct  days.  (Deut.  xxxi: 
22.)  Dr.  Gill  thinks  that  if  this  was  the 
meaning  there  would  have  been  no 
need  of  the  following  reference,  as  the 
whole  song  is  here  recorded.  And  it  is 
also  suggested  that  the  book  of  "Jasher" 
might  have  been  a  sort  of  a  military 
order  book  in  which  David's  orders 
were  recorded,  and  the  method  to  be  ob- 
served in  their  execution. 

"Science."  —  Modern  science  has 
proved  the  Bible  at  fault  in  many  of  its 
astronomical  and  geological  teachings. 
And  since  science  has  done  this,  why 
do  you  pretend  respect  for  both  science 
and  the  Bible?  Both  cannot  be  true. — 
A.:  What  science — last  year's  or  this? 
Science  is  yet  in  its  infancy.  There  are 
not  yet  enough  facts  clearly  established 
by  it  to  warrant  generalization,  much 
less  ultimate  conclusions.  Scientists 
are  not  at  all  agreed  among  themselves. 
The  theories  and  conclusions  of  one 
school  or  clique  are  rejected  by  another 
class.  The  last  hobby  of  the  infidel 
scientist,  an  evolution  based  on  the  the- 
ory that  "matter  contains  the  promise 
and  potency  of  all  things,"  is  denounced 
by  very  many  of  the  most  eminent  sci- 
entific minds  both  of  Europe  and 
America.  Even  many  of  its  earliest  and 
most  radical  advocates  have  greatly 
moderated  their  tone.  Besides,  the  at- 
tacks of  infidel  science  are  really  not 
against  the  Bible  itself,  but  its  fallible 
interpreters.  Thus  the  testimony  of 
geology  is  found  to  be  not  antagonistic 
to  the  record  of  creation  in  Genesis  but 
in  singular  harmony  with  it,  when  cor- 
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recily  read  and  interpreted.  And  if 
the  hypothesis  of  evolution  shall  ulti- 
mately be  proved  by  scientific  evidence, 
some  of  our  most  eminent  Biblical 
scholars  and  interpreters  of  Scripture 
assure  us  that  it  will  not  necessarily 
conflict  with  the  Bible.  On  the  whole» 
therefore,  we  think  it  will  be  wise  not 
to  throw  away  our  old  Bible  until  '*fici> 
ence*'  is  sure  of  its  foothold  and  has 
attained  its  majority,  and  demonstrated 
that  Scripture,  rightly  interpreted,  is 
irreconcilably  in  conflict  with  true  sci- 
ence.    We  feel  perfectly  confident  that 


if  we  hold  on  to  the  Scriptures  that 
long  we  shall  hold  on  forever. 


Aanrin  to  QaariM  BafiHrrod   to  Our 

"A.  K.,"  in  October  number,  asks: 
What  is  the  best  undenominational 
work  giving  a  collection  of  Scripture 
paasagea  for  use  in  visiting  the  aiok 
and  the  afflicted?  **J.  H.**  answers: 
*'I  have  a  little  work  which  I  use^ 
called  *The  Visitor's  Book  of  Texts,' 
by  the  Be  v.  A.  A.  Bonar;  published  by 
James  Nisbet  k  Co.,  London.** 


aSBHS  OF  ILLTTSTBATXOK. 

Good  $ir,  rejfct  it  not,  aUhmt^  it   bring  appearances  </  tome  /antadic  thing  at  Jird  wtfoUHng,'-' 
Geobgk  Witheb. 


Mlel&a«l  Anfl^elo  was  once  com- 
manded, by  Pietro  de  Medici,  to  mould  a  statue 
out  of  snow,  and  he  obeyed  the  command. 

It  l4  A  verir  obaerirAble  batalgnlfl* 

cant  fact  noticed  by  the  authorities  that  in  the 
"Iliad"  of  Homer,  among  all  its  dramatit pertonn, 
there  is  no  villain.    See  "  Ecce  Homo."  p.  252. 

A  IIUI*  bird  wtU  Mtt  aiid  sins  oa  a 

spray:  the  spray  may  be  so  small  as  to  seem  to 
be  quite  insufficient  to  support  the  bird,  but 
still  he  sits  and  singsi  He  has  wings.  The  storm 
comes,  it  baits  against  the  spray  and  drives  it 
every -whither- way,  but  the  little  bird  still  sits 
and  sings     Jle  has  wings. 

He   vroald    be   conitdered    a   very 

foolish  man  who  went  into  a  store  and  spent  his 
money  for  wrapping  paper  and  string,  such  as 
merchants  use  ftreely  to  wrap  up  their  goods; 
for  if  he  would  buy  something  of  value  and  use. 
the  merchant  would  throw  the  wrapping  paper 
and  string  in,  and  say  nothing  about  it. 

Tbe  taning  of  a   ptano  is  a  very 

inharmonious  and  annoying  process.  Few  do  not 
wish  to  shut  their  ears  or  run  away,  but  when 
it  is  accomplished,  or  nearly  so.  the  tuner  will 
now  and  then  bring  out  not  only  harmonious 
chords,  bits  of  choice  tunes,  but  at  last  he  may 
treat  us  to  a  grand  symphony  that  causes  us 
quickly  to  forget  all  that  we  have  endured  in  the 
tuning. 

A  toocb  of  nature.  A  little  country 
boy  was  selling  cherries  on  a  railroad  train.  As 
be  passed  through  the  cars  his  attention  was 
arrested  by  two  prisoners  handcuffed  and  under 
guard  on  their  vrt^y  to  prison.  His  heart  as 
touched;  the  great  tears  started  In  bis  eyes.  They 
were  strangers  to  him;  he  only  knew  that  they 
were  guilty  and  about  to  be  locked  up  in  jail; 
and  in  his  sympathy,  he  as  quick  as  thought  put 
a  handful  of  cherries  in  each  of  their  laps  and 


passed  on.  In  another  moment  he  turned, 
emptied  his  whole  basket  on  the  seat  between 
them,  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears,  roahed  out- of 
the  car  and  quickly  disappeared. 

Tbe  natives  of  South  Africa  bave 

a  very  odd  way  to  catch  monkeys.  They  take  a 
dried  calabash  or  gourd,  cut  a  little  round  hole 
in  it.  Just  large  enough  to  admit  the  cpen  paw  or 
hand  of  the  monkey;  they  then  fill  the  calabash 
with  rice  and  fasten  it  up  in  a  tree.  The  mon- 
key thrusts  his  open  hand  into  the  orifloe. 
grasps  a  handful  of  rice,  but  is  not  able  to  get 
the  otendked  hand  out.  He  doesn't  incline  to  optiD. 
the  hand,  lose  the  rice  and  get  away.  So  he  is 
caught. 

•«  It  will  na*  stand  the  boolK.**  Mr 

Peter  Carter,  of  Robert  Carter  k  Bros..  pubUsh- 
ers  of  New  York,  tells  the  fallowing:  Some  yean 
ago,  in  the  days  of  "  wild  cat"  currency,  an  old 
Scotch  woman  came  into  the  store  to  bay  a 
Scotch  psalm  book.  In  payment  for  the  book 
she  tendered  a  five-dollar  bill.  The  old  woman 
was  doubtless  very  honest,  and  she  thought  her 
bill  was  good,  but  she  knew  it  had  been  refUsed 
by  several  who  had  carefully  examined  it  and 
compared  it  with  a  book,  she  knew  not  what, 
and  so  the  moment  I  took  up  Thompson's  Bank 
Note  Reporter,  and  began  to  examine  it,  the  old 
lady,  throwing  up  her  hands,  burst  out  with  the 
exclamation  !  •' 0  Mr.  Carter  f  Mr.  Carter  !  it  wiU 
na'  stand  the  book !  UwiUna'  stand  Ow.  book  .'" 

A  toucblng  scene.  Fourteen  men  stood 
in  line,  all  that  was  left  of  a  regiment  after 
one  of  the  severest  battles  in  the  late  war.  A. 
woman,  the  late  colonel's  wifb,  approached  them, 
having  a  flag  clotted  with  human  blood.  She  ad- 
dressed them  as  follows:  "  Boys  I  I  have  CK»nie 
from  a  visit  to  the  hospital,  where  many  of  your 
comrades  lie  dying;  there  I  found  this  flag,  saved 
by  them  fh)m  the  hands  of  the  enemy.    I  havB 


*  This  page  is  under  the  editorial  charge  of  the  editor  of  the  Book  Departmmt. 
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prre  it  mj  coaatry  all  I  have  to  give,  my  Am- 
kaf,  beledjoatofaaitle.  he  wm»  left  dead,  M  the 
■oM  (if  joar  comradea,  on  the  field.  The  disareet 
«(4n«  left  to  nw  la  thia  flag.  •  Thla  flag  waved 
inadly  orer  your  zmnka  when  you  entere  i  the 


conflict  Soldiers,  this  flag  I  give  to  you.  know- 
ing that  you  will  ever  remember  the  dying 
words  of  my  husband.  "Never  surrender  the 
flag."  The  ofllcer  in  command  received  it  fh>m 
her  hand. 


^^ 


HoncEs  or  booss  or  hoicilstxc  valtte.* 

Bt  J.  STAinoxD  HoufB.  D.D..  Editoh  or  Book  DxpABmirr. 


Tb  BoaLxv  LdBcrvmics,  1883.  Tn  Rklatioh 
orCmsxiAirxTTToCnrzLSociKn.  By  Samuel 
itaith  HacTia.  D  J)..  LL.D..  Bishop  of  Michi- 
fu.   Xew  Yoric:  Thomas  Wittaker. 

TUi  is  a  oonrae  of  lactores  on  the  foundatton 

«f  tie  John  Bohlen  legacy,  delivered  at  Philadel- 

pUs.  Km,  by  Dr.  Harris,  Bishop  of  Uichigan. 

The  cab^t.  "  The  Relation  of  .Christianity  to 

Civil  Society.'*  is  one  of  erpeciij  interest,  and 

Babop  Harris  is  an  enthusiastic  American.   The 

ob.'«rtiTe  idea  of  the  work  may  be  gathered  flrom 

»  liofle    sentence  :    *'  Here,  under  these  open 

beiT«iui.  I  believe  the  world  is  destined  to  wit- 

Ms  the  establishment  of  the  true  relation  be* 

tveea  Christianity  and  civil  society."  In  the  flrst 

tan  of  the  book  he  gives  us  the  history  of  the 

planting  and  training  of  civil  society  in  Amcr- 

in;  m  the  latter  part  be  considers  the  tendon- 

CM.  sod  what  he  regaida  as  likely  to  bo  the  ulti- 

Bale  issue.      He  presenta  some  pretty  strong 

claims  for  especial  services  in  the  cause  of  liberty 

is  this  country  for  parties  not  much  heard  of  by 

■osw  of  lu  before.     He  ia  disiKMed  to  be  a  little 

ieoDoclsstic  in  relation  to  aome  primitive  idols, 

aid  he  does  not  think  that  all  the  good  tiecd 

cune  to  this  country  in  the  "  Mayflower."    But. 

vhen  he  comes  to  discuas  the  great  fundamental 

prindplei  of  our  civil  society,  he  is  very  clear. 

tnly  American,  and  very  decided  in  hiH  viewy. 

The«e  lectures  will  be  found  to  be  of  eHiXM^ial 

itttmat  to  ministers,  as  they  present  many  prac- 

ticsl  suggestions  as  to  the  treatment  of  a  clasH 

cf  pulpit  tbemea  of  interest,  but  not  without 

lerpkxity. 

Tr  IirsccB  Lira  or  Christ,  as  Bevoalod  in  the 
Ooapel  of  Xatthew.  By  Joseph  Parker.  D.D., 
Hinister  of  the  City  Temple,  London.  Vol. 
n.,  SBBTAiiT  or  Au..  By  same  author.  New 
Tak:  Funk  &  Wagnalls.    Cloth,  $1.50  each. 

We  would  refer  our  readers  to  the  April  (1881) 
■mbcr  of  Thk  Homiijctic  for  a  notice  of  the 
Im  of  this  seriea  of  discourses.  'These  Sayings 
cf  Miae."  That  volume  was  good,  this  is  better. 
^haps  we  understand  Dr.  P.  better,  and  there* 
iarv appreciate  his  work  more  than  we  did.  The 
difinrenoebetwef^  this  and  other  lives  of  Christ 
vtbat  they  are  generally  biographical  or  thoo- 
kpcal:  this  is  homiletic.  In  them  wo  have  an 
BBj  enrolled,  asd  an  arsenal  stored  with  ani- 
kVBitloB  and  equipments,  and  storchouscH  well 
SDsi  with  provender.  In  this  we  have  an  army 
**i)iliifHi^  in  active  service.  Every  sermon  is 
ItesbatUe;  and,  aa  it  ia  said  that  everything  is 


in 
ha 


fkir  in  war.  Dr.  Parker  does  many  things 
way  that  would  be  inexcusable  save  in  the 
of  battle,  or  under  the  pressure  of  a  deadly 
struggle.  Tou  never  know  what  he  will  do  next 
But  he  never  descends  to  bufibcnery  nor  to  char- 
latanry. He  is  in  dead  earnest,  and  his  earnest- 
noss  gives  dignity  to  tl^ngs  which,  otherwise, 
would  bo  inadmissible. 

His  stylo  is  rough,  dashing,  and  bold;  to  re- 
flned  taste  sometimes  ofiiensivc;  especially  if  an 
occasional  sentence  be  detached  from  its  connec- 
tion, and  looked  at  by  itself  from  a  near  point, 
it  is  a  deformity  like  the  crooked  tree  in  the  land- 
scape: but  when  looked  ui>on  from  a  distance, 
this  very  deformity  becomes  a  beauty. 

Dr.  Parker  is  a  sort  of  Dore  in  the  pulpit  He 
could  not  paint  in  colors  to  save  his  life,  but  In 
rough  illustrations  with  the  crayon  he  is  one  of 
the  most  vivid  and  effective  artiste  that  ever 
lived.  This  free,  off-hand  manner  gives  fresh- 
ness  to  ordinary  thought.  Such  smooth,  so- 
phistical, specious,  and  superflcial  fellows  as 
Mouseigneur  Capel  am  dispatched  in  a  way  not 
agreeable,  but  quite  effective.  "  The  mischief," 
says  Dr.  Parker.  "  for  which  I  blame  the  prieste 
of  every  age.  is,  that  the  Book  has  been  separated 
ftrom  all  the  literature  of  the  world,  and  been 
locke<l  up  with  a  death's-head  in  a  closet  of  ito 
own." 

The  discourses  in  this  volume  arc  like  framed 
pictures,  as  they  have  all  the  advantegcs  which 
can  be  afforded  by  the  accompanying  prayers  at 
each  service. 

The  Prkachrr  and  His  Sermom:  a  Tn^itise  on 
Hoiuiletics.  By  Kev.  John  W.  Etter.  B.D. 
Dayton,  Ohio:  United  Br.  Publishing   House. 

This  is  a  book  on  f  reaching,  by  a  Moravian, 
and  the  source  from  whence  it  comes  will  secure 
attention  and  awaken  interest  It  is  broader 
than  most  books  on^omilotics.  It  discusses  all 
kinds  of  sermons,  from  the  most  stately  and 
elaborate  to  the  most  familiar  and  popular.  The 
introductor}'  sermon,  the  farewell  sermon,  the 
funeral  scrmou.  the  holiday  sermon,  sermons  to 
the  young  and  to  ths  old,  to  man,  woman,  and 
child;  in-door  and  out-door  sermons;  sermons 
with  figurative  illustrations,  and  sermons  illus. 
trated  with  figures  on  the  blackboard  and  tho 
canvass.  In  short,  every  possible  kind  of  a  ser- 
mon will  be  found  to  be  discussed  in  this  book, 
and  it  would  seem  to  be  Dr.  fitter's  purpose  "  by 
all  means  to  save  sonio." 

The  work  iH  well  written  and  well  arranged. 


*^  the  begdxuiing  of  this  new  volume  of  The  Hdmilktic  Monthly,  the  Editor  of  the  Book 
I^tptrtBieot  wishcH  to  say  that  the  niesheH  of  his  net  are  (luite  too  large  to  catch  small  fish  ;  that 
Ikebsdflsbare  quietly  thrown  overboard,  and  the  good  ones  only  are  held  up  and  commended 
'iiqadally  worthy  of  notice. 
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AND  TSZTS  OF  BECSNT  LEADINa  SEBKONS. 


1.  Relation  of  Religion  to  Our  Nattml  Affections.    "  And  the  men  said  unto  Lot,  Hast  tbou  here 

any  besides  ?"— Gen.  xix:  13.    P.  S.  Uenson.  D.D..  Chicago. 

2.  The  Salvation  Army:  The  MiUt»r>-  Spirit  in  Religion.    "  The  sword  of  the  Lord  and  of  Gideon."— 

Judges  vii:  IH.    Geo.  C.  Lorimer,  D.D..  Chicago. 
8.  A  Tight  Grip  of  Truth.     "  His  hand  clave  unto  the  sword."— 2  Sam.  xxiii:  10.     T.  De  Witt  Tal- 

mage,  D.D..  Brooklyn. 
4.  The  Church  and  Young  Men.    "  And  he  numbered  them  from  twonty  years  old  and  above,  and 

found  them  three  hundred  thousand  choice  men,"  etc. — 2  Chron.  xxv:  6.    Emory  J.  Hayne«, 

D.D.,  Brooklyn. 
6.  The  Worship  of  Wealth.     "  After  these  things  did  King  Ahasuerus  promote  Haman,  the  son  of 

Hammcdatha  the  Agagite.  and  advanced  him.  and  set  his  seat  above  all  the  princes  that  were 

with  him.    And  all  the  king's  servantH  that  were  in  the  king's  gate  bowed  and  reverenced 

Haman:  for  the  king."  etc.— Esther  iii:  1,  i,  6.    J.  M.  Pullman.  D.D.,  New  York. 

6.  The  Divine  Claims  of  the  Church  of  Christ.     "Cry  out  and  shout,  thou  inhabitant  of  Zion:  for 

great  is  the  Holy  One  of  litrael  in  the  midst  of  thee."— Isa.  xil:  6.    John  Hall.  D.D..  New  York 
City. 

7.  The  Spiritual  Life  of  Man.    "  Man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone,  but.  by  every  word  that  pro- 

ceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  God."— Matt  iv:  4.    H.  B.  Thomas.  D.D.,  Chicago. 

8.  With  Faith  Nothing  is  Impossible.     "  If  ye  have  fait^i  as  a  grain  of  mustard  seed,  ye  shall  say 

unto  this  mountain,  remove  hence  to  yonder  place,  and  it  shall  remove;  and  nothing  shall  be 
imi>088ible  unto  you."— Matt  xvii:  20.    Samuel  £.  Herrick.  D.D..  Boston. 

9.  The  Unending  Conflict.    "  Watch  and  pray,  that  ye  enter  not  into  temptation:  the  spirit  indeed 

is  willing,  but  the  flesh  is  weak.  "—Matt,  xxvi:  41.    Prof.  David  Swing.  Chicago. 

10.  The  Coming  Sermon.     "  Go  thou  and  preach  the  kingdom  of  God.  "—Luke  ix:  GO.    T.  De  Witt 

Talmage,  D.D,  Brooklyn. 

11.  Martin  Luther  and  His  Work.    "  And  He  turned  Him  unto  His  disciples,  and  said  privately 

Blessed  are  the  eyes  which,"  etc  —Luke  x:  23,  24.    Geo.  C.  Lorimer.  D.D.,  Chicago. 

12.  The  Dignity  of  Labor.    "  My  Father  worketh  hitherto,  and  I  work.'  —John  v:  17.    R.  8.  Storrs, 

D.D.,  Brooklyn. 

13.  The  Flattery  of  Present  Prospects  is  Often  of  Great  Peril.     "  And  when  the  south  wind  blew 

softly,  supposing  that  they  had  obtained  their  purpose,  loosing  thence,  they  sailed  close  by 
Crete."— Acts  xxvii:  13.    R.  S.  Storrs,  D.D..  Brooklyn. 

14.  The  Ground  for  the  Christian's  Gratitude.   "  I  thank  my  God  always  on  your  behalf  for  the  grace 

of  God  which  is  given  you  by  Jesus  Christ."— 1  Cor.  i :  4.    Phillip  Brooks,  D.D.,  Boeton. 


SUaaSSTXVS  THEHSS. 

1.  God  Glorified  in  the  Life  rather  than  the  7.  The  Enormity  of  Human  Egotism.  ("Is  not 

Death  of  the  Christian.    ("  I  shall  not  die.  this  great  Babylon,  that  I  have  built."  etc. 

but  live,  and   declare  the   works  of  the  Dan.  iv:  3U.) 

Lord."— Ps.  cxviii:  17.)  g,  Christ  a  Physical  as  well  as  a  Spiritual  Ee- 

2.  The  Powery  of  Memory.  ("  That  which  hath  ality.    ("  And  when  the  disciples  saw  Him 

been  is  now.  and  that  which  is  to  be  hath  walking  on  the  sea.  they  were  troubled, 

already  been,  and  God  requireth  that  which  saying.  It  is  an  apparition.    And  they  cried 

is  past."— Eccl.  iii :  15.)  out  for  foar."-Matt.  xiv:  26.) 

3.  Man,  not  God,  the  Cause  of  Sin.    ("Lo  I  this  9.  The  Blindness  of  the  Mera  Student  of  Na- 

only  have  I  found,  that  God  hath  made  man  ture.    ("  When  it  is  evening,  ye  say.  It  will 

upright;  but  they  have  sought  out  many  be  fair  weather,  for   the  heaven    is    red 

inventions."- Eccl.  vii:  29.)  ♦    ♦    •    Y^e  know  how  to  discern  the  face  of 

4.  The  Sure  Grounds  of  Faith  for  a  Spiritual  the  heaven;  but  ye  cannot  discern  the  sign* 

Harvest.    ("He  that  obsorveth  the  wind  o'  ^^^  times."-  Matt,  xvl:  2.  3.) 

shall  not  sow.  and  he  that  regardeth  the  iq.  Stlflshness  Defeats  its  Own  End.    To  Save 

clouds  shall  not  reap."-Eccl.  xi :  4.)  Life  is  to  Lose  It.    ("  For  whosoever  would 

6  A  Man's  Religion  may  be  his  Rufh.    ("For  save  his  life  shall  lose  it;  and  whosoever 

the  bed  is  shorter  than  that  a  man  can  shall  lose  his  life  for  My  sake,  shall  find 

stretch  himself  on  it;  and  the  covering  nar-  it." — ^Matt.  xvi:  25.) 

rower  than  that  he  can  wrap  himself  in  jj.  xo  be  Kept  fit)m  Sin.  Better  than  to  be  De- 
it."— Isa.  xxviii:  20.)  livered  from  Afflictions.    ("  I  pray  not  that 

6.  Christ  Compared  to  Rivers  of  Water.    ("And  Thou  shouldst  take  them  from  the  world, 

a  man  shall  be  •    *    *  as  rivers  of  waters  but  that  Thou  shouldst  keep  them  from  the 

in  a  dry  place. '-  Isa.  xxxU:  2  j  evil  one."— John  xvii:  15.) 
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Tki  law  of  the  Lord  is  peffeet,—Fs.  xix:  7. 

A  TiatT  interesting  meeting  of  the 
Bench  and  Bar  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation dewed  its  sessions  in  this  city 
last  Friday  morning.  Among  the  pro- 
«eeiiingA  of  that  association,  I  noticed 
that  resolutions  were  adopted  in  mem- 
ory of  a  distinguished  jnrist,  one  of 
vbofte  distinctions  was  his  loyalty  to 
the  Word  of  God,  his  hearty  belief  in 
its  inspiration  and  its  efficiency,  and 
vbose  last  hours  on  earth  were  cheered 
and  tranqnilized  by  the  blessed  hope 
vhich  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  alone 
can  inspire.  Thinking  of  this,  I  am  re- 
minded of  a  meeting  which  I  attended 
a  few  months  ago  in  the  city  of  Kich- 
mond — a  meeting  of  the  Bench  and  Bar 
to  commemorate  the  virtues  of  the  late 
lamented  Judge  Moncure,  who,  for 
thirty  years,  was  the  President  of  the 
Virginia  Court  of  Appeals.  One  of  the 
speakers  on  tbat  day,  in  paying  a 
tribute  to  bis  memory,  said  that  a  young 
Bian  about  to  commence  the  study  of 
the  law,  once  asked  the  venerable  judge 


what  book  he  had  better  take  up  first. 
The  answer  was,  '*Tou  had  better  begin 
with  the  Bible."  Well  did  he  say  that; 
for  well  he  knew  that  the  Bible  was  the 
foundation,  not  only  of  all  true  moral- 
ity, but  of  all  just  jurisprudence;  and 
it  was  by  its  divine  teaching  that  that 
venerable  man  walked  throughout  his 
long  career,  wearing  his  judicial  robes 
spotless,  until  he  went  up  to  put  on 
bright  robes  in  heaven. 

And,  my  friends,  I  may  ask.  Of  what 
is  not  the  Bible  the  foundation  and  the 
inspiration  ?  What  department  of  pub- 
lic, social,  or  domestic  life  may  it  not 
penetrate  and  purify  ?  Of  what  science 
is  it  not  a  friend  ?  Of  what  art  is  it  not 
a  patron  ?  What  literature  is  not  made 
more  noble  by  its  influence,  and  more 
healthful  ?  What  form  of  government 
is  not  made  more  symmetrical  and  more 
enduring  by  its  power?  To  what  in- 
terest in  human  life  does  it  not  give  its 
great  benediction?  Thus  it  has  been 
from  the  time  when  this  Book  came  in 
its  perfected  beauty  from  the  bund  of 
its  divine  author,  and  thus  it  will  con- 
tinue to  be  until  the  great  drama  of 
this  world's  history  is  completed. 

My  subject  this  morning  is,  The 
Bible:  a  Boojl  fob  alx.  ths  baces  of 


Tbe  HTwt  flevvral  nermons  are  reported  in  ftill ;  the  remainder  are  given  in  condensed  form.  Every 
<ai«if  taken  to  make  iheae  reports  correct;  yet  our  readers  muRt  not  forget  that  it  would  be  unfair 
^  Md  a  ■peaker  responsible  for  what  may  appear  in  a  condensation,  made  by  another,  of  his 


.] 
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The  Bible  a  Book  for  All  Nations. 


[Dec. 


THE  WORLD,  AND  VOB  AIX  THE  OEKEBA- 
TIONS  OF  THE  WORLD,  TO  THE  END  OF  TIMS; 

that  the  system  of  doctrine  and  duty 
which  it  contains  is  a  fixed  and  final 
system,  not  a  progressive  one  and  one 
introductory  to  a  higher;  that  the  Bible 
will  never  become  obsolete,  and  will 
never  be  supplemented  by  any  other 
revelation. 

Of  course,  I  do  not  overlook  the  fact 
that  this  proposition  has  been  most 
flatly  contradicted.  Yon  have  not  for- 
gotten the  stir  that  was  made  in  theo- 
logical circles  a  few  months  ago,  when 
a  distinguished  divine  delivered  a  ser- 
mon upon  the  Bible,  the  first  sentence 
of  which  was  this:  "The  old  view  of 
the  Bible  is  fading  away  from  the  vision 
of  the  age;**  and  then  he  went  on  to 
argae  that  the  prophecies  of  the  Bible 
had  never  been  fulfilled;  that  its  mira- 
cles were  incredible;  that  the  characters 
it  portrayed  were  forced  and  unnatural; 
that  many  of  its  narratives  were  indeli- 
cate; and  that  even  the  Christ  that  it 
revealed  was,  as  he  called  it,  "human, 
ity's  evolution  of  the  divine  ideal." 
Well,  my  friends,  if  that  be  so,  then  I 
would  echo  the  voice  of  the  preacher, 
and  say:  Let  the  Bible  fade.  If  that 
be  true — if  the  Bible  is  nothing  more 
than  a  collection  of  cloudy  myths,  and 
of  unfulfilled  prophecies,  and  of  narra- 
tives that  need  censorship  and  an  ex- 
purgated edition — if  this  be  true,  then, 
I  say,  let  it  fade. 

But  is  it  true  ?  Three  or  four  years 
ago  I  was  making  a  tour  with  a  dear 
friend  of  mine  in  the  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land, and  I  was  very  much  surprised, 
inasmuch  as  he  was  a  dear  lover  of  nat- 
ural scenery,  to  find  how  indifferent  he 
was  to  everything  that  was  most  attrac- 
tive in  that  land  of  mountain  and  of 
field,  until  one  day  he  said  to  me,  "  I 
am  disappointed  in  this  scenery;  the 
colors  are  not  as  bright,  and  the  out- 
lines are  dim,  and,  on  the  whole,  I  am 
disappointed."  This  was  astonishing  ; 
for  there  were  the  fabled  Grampians, 
and  the  little  lakes  nestled  among  the 
hills,  with  harmonies  in  every  ripple  of 
their  waves.  But  the  explanation  of 
the  indifference  of  my  friend  was  some- 


thing very  pathetic;  he  was  nncon- 
soionsly  becoming  blind.  And  so,  of- 
tentimes, it  may  be  with  revelation. 
There  are  Sinai,  and  Calvary,  and  Ta- 
bor, and  Hermon,  and  Carmel,  with  its. 
flowery  top;  there  is  the  Lake  of  Gken- 
nessaret,  and  the  river  Jordan,  not 
faint  and  dim,  but  all  bright  in  the  clear 
light  of  the  serene  sun ;  and  yet,  even 
this  vision  may  lade  from  the  spiritual 
eye  that  is  insensibly  becoming  blind. 
The  fault  may  not  be,  after  all,  in  the- 
scenery  of  revelation  so  much  as  in  th» 
vision  of  the  beholder. 

I  might  fill  up  the  limited  time  allot- 
ted to  a  disoonrse  by  quotations  from; 
eminent  modern  writers,  who  tell  us> 
that  the  Bible  has  accomplished  a  very- 
good  purpose  in  the  world,  and  is  still 
accomplishing  a  good  purpose,  but  that 
it  cannot  long  satisfy  the  world's  need, 
because  it  does  not  keep  pace  with  the 
world's  progress;  that,  being  filled  for 
the  most  part  with  a  history  of  institu- 
tions and  economies  that  have  passed 
away,  it  has  not  kept  pace  with  the 
world's  progress;  and  therefore,  in  the 
nature  of  the  case,  by-and-by  the  time 
will  come  when  we  shall  need  a  broader 
basis  upon  which  to  construct  what 
these  writers  and  preachers  are  so  fond 
of  calling  the  religion  of  the  future. 
The  line  of  argument  by  which  they 
sustain  their  position  is  a  very  plaus- 
ible and  ingenious  one.  They  call  our 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  first  revela- 
tions of  God  made  to  men  were  so  ex- 
ceedingly simple  as  evidently  to  be  de- 
signed for  the  infancy  of  the  race;  but, 
as  the  world  grew,  and  as  men  became 
more  capable  of  comprehending,  God. 
made  other  revelations  according  to  the 
expanding  capacity  of  mankind,  until 
the  time  came  when  the  last  book  in  the 
canonical  Scriptures  was  written.  But 
they  say  the  world's  progress  did  not 
end  with  that  event.  All  the  sciences 
— physical,  mental,  and  moral  —  have 
been  making  advances;  new  literatures, 
new  phases  of  political  economy,  new 
social  problems,  new  forms  of  civiliza- 
tion— all  these  have  risen;  and  inas- 
much as  the  old  legal  dispensation  is 
not  suitable  now,  nor  the  old  patriarchal 
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ittiUtations,  the  time  mnst  oome  when 
the  theological  also  will  become  too  nar- 
rov  in  its  range  for  the  demands  of  the 
nee,  ind  too  dogmatic  in  its  tone  for 
that  more  liberal,  general,  comprehen- 
liTerehgion  of  the  fatnre. 

We  are  invited  also  to  mark  the  nni- 
fenality  of  this  beantifnl  law  of  pro- 
greniTe  development  in  nature,  in  liter- 
atue,  in  the  fine  and  in  the  nsefnl  arts, 
in  human  laws  and  institutions.  In 
Batnre,  for  example,  they  tell  ns  that 
the  great  tmnk  and  spreading  limbs  of 
the  oak  were  once  wrapped  up  m  the 
litUe  heart  of  the  scorn.  In  the  fine 
arts,  take  music  as  an  illustration.  The 
musical  scale  is  exceedingly  limited, 
«nd  yet  out  of  those  few,  simple  pri- 
mary notes  what  manrelous  progress 
has  been  made  as  the  ages  have  run  on  ! 
What  a  development  from  the  time 
when  Hudal  struck  his  corded  shell,  to 
lU  the  marvels  of  the  modem  oratorio 
ud  opera;  from  the  first  song  sung  by 
dd  Arcadian  shepherds  down  to  the 
iTinphonies  of  Beethoven  and  the  su- 
perb compositions  of  Wagner !  So,  too, 
in  the  sciences.  Take  mathematics, 
for  example:  the  foundations  were  very 
nuall  out  of  which  the  whole  science  of 
mathematics  is  developed.  A  better  il- 
lustration, perhaps,  is  law.  The  old 
principles  were  exceedingly  few  and 
fimple,  and  in  many  nations  they  were 
uiformulated,  though  they  existed  at  a 
time  to  which  **  the  memory  of  man 
ninneth  not  back  to  the  contrary,"  and 
j^  what  marvelous  developments  have 
^mng  out  of  these  general  principles 
of  law !  From  them  have  sprung  all  the 
(odet,  and  institutes,  and  pandects  of 
'jie  earliest  civilizations,  as  well  as  the 
itv  of  England  itself,  adapted  to  the 
mnmon  exigencies  of  life,  and  the 
great  equity  law,  mitigating  the  rigors 
^the  sterner  common  law;  together 
vith  admiraltj,  criminal,  ecclesiastical, 
«Boercial  and  international  law,  and 
^  the  codes  and  all  the  institutions  by 
vhjefa  society  seeks  to  protect  itself. 
Wbatagrowtfa,  and  what  a  development! 
How,  when,  by  a  grand  natural  transi- 
^  we  pass  froui  hnman  to  divine  law, 
«other question  ib  asked:  Why  should 


not  this  be  progressive  also?  Why 
should  the  canon  of  Scripture,  as  we 
now  have  it,  be  the  completion  of  God's 
revelation  to  the  world,  and  why  should 
revelation  be  the  exception  to  that  law 
which'  regulates  and  prompts  all  other 
growths?  All  this  is  plausible  enough, 
and  yet,  my  friends,  how  easy  it  is  to 
detect  the  sophism  that  underlies  the 
whole  argument ! 

Those  who  reason  thus  overlook,  in 
the  first  place,  one  great  distinction — a 
distinction  which  ought  always  to  be 
sharply  made  between  the  apparent  and 
the  real  progress  of  man.  Perhaps 
some  of  you  recollect  that  Canon  Lid* 
don,  in  one  of  his  University  lectures, 
has  said  that  the  true  progress  of  man 
is  the  progress  of  man's  self,  apart  from 
all  organization,  apart  from  all  the  out- 
ward appliances  and  embellishments  of 
life,  apart  from  everything  that  is  ex- 
ternal to  him.  But  he  goes  on  to  say 
that  those  who  eulogize  modem  prog- 
ress confine  their  attention  to  what  man 
does  to  promote  his  convenience  and 
comfort.  Vast  political  reforms,  vast 
national  enterprises,  great  accumula- 
tions of  capital,  sanitary  law,  the  in- 
ventions that  economize  labor— these 
are  progress;  and  yet,  my  friends,  how 
plain  it  is  that  all  this  progress  may  go 
on  while  man  himself  is  utterly  debased 
and  selfish  !  How  absurd  it  is  to  mark 
the  progress  of  a  man  by  that  which  a 
man  manipulates  and  moulds  and 
makes  subservient  to  his  use !  There 
is  no  progress  to  the  individual  except 
as  he  is  impelled  upward  and  onward 
by  divine  force  until  he  succeeds  in  ex- 
pressing within  himself  and  develop- 
ing everything  that  is  pure  and  noble. 
But,  my  friends,  the  fact  is,  however 
gratifying  it  may  be,  that  every  man 
comes  in  this  world  with  a  debased 
nature;  therefore  every  man  needs  re- 
generation; and,  therefore  again,  if  the 
Bible  establishes  the  principles  by 
which  the  individual  soul  may  be  re- 
generated, if  it  can  regenerate  one  soul, 
all  souls  of  that  generation  may  also 
receive  this  life-giving  power;  and  the 
book  that  establishes  the  principles 
that  regenerate  one  age  of  the  world 
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AAd  put  it  on  a  new  plane,  and  gire  it  a 
new,  higher  and  nobler  development, 
is  the  book  that  will  suit  the  next  gene- 
ration as  well,  and  all  generations  that 
-oome  after  it.     The  Bible  is  the  book 
for  the  soul,  and  God  pat  into  it  exactly 
those  trnths  that  He  knew  were  oalca- 
lated  to  regenerate  the  soul;  and,  nnless 
the  human  heart  receives  new  powers 
And  faculties  in  future  ages,  what  can 
regenerate  one  mind  and  heart  in  this 
i^e  will  answer  for  all  coming  ages. 
Unless  the  soul  needs  to  be  made  over 
jmd  given  new  faculties,   yon  do  not 
want  a  new  Bible,  or  any  annex  to  the 
•old  one.    And,  therefore,  the  invitation, 
'*  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God.  that  taketh 
Away  the  sin  of  the  world,"  will  be  as 
fall  of  celestial  beauty  a  thousand  years 
hence  as  it  is  to  the  inquirer  after  the 
^ay  of  life  in  this  house  to-day.    And 
I  hope  that  in  this  great  congregation 
there  is  some  one  to  whom  the  question, 
''What  must  I  do  to  be  saved?'  is  the 
most  important  of  all  questions;  and  as 
long  as  this  is    so,    the   twenty-third 
Psalm— that  singing  angel  in  the  choir 
•of  psalms— will  be  just  as  sweet  in  the 
«ars  of  the  last  child  of  God  that  dies 
•on  this  earth  as  it  was  in  the  ears  of 
yoar  own  dear  mother,  when,  soothed 
^y  its^strains,  she  passed  from  her  life 
•of  painfulness  to  her  death  of  peace, 
into  her  immortality  of  joy. 

2.  I  remark,  in  the  second  place,  that 
ihose  who  reason  thus  reason  sophistic- 
idly,  because  they  overlook  another 
:great  distinction.  When  we  say  that 
-the  cf^pon  of  Scripture  is  closed — that 
not  another  line  will  ever  be  added  to 
the  written  record — we  do  not  mean 
that  the  principles  contained  in  the 
fiible,  as  we  now  have  it,  do  not  admit 
<of  endless  expansion  and  endless  revo- 
lution; and,  while  the  Bible  is  fixed  and 
"will  never  be  supplemented,  the  prin- 
•eiples  contained  in  it  are  admissible  of 
tiniversal  and  of  endless  application, 
And  for  that  reason  the  Bible  will  never 
need  to  be  supplemented.  You  re- 
:member.  in  one  of  the  books  that  charm 
infancy,  and  that  charm  old  age  as  well 
•oftentimes,  we  have  a  story  of  Prince 
Ahmed  and  the  fairy  Paribanou.    The 


fairy  one  day  gave  to  Prince  Ahmed  a 
walnut.    He  opened  the  walnut,  and  in 
it  there  was  a  tent  made  of  materials  so 
elastic  that  it  could  be  folded  up  and 
contained  in  a  walnut-shell,  but  when 
opened  it  could  be  expanded  so  as  to 
extend  over  the  palace  yard,  and,  when 
opened  out  still  further,  it  covered  the 
king's  palace,  the  courtyard    and  the 
whole  of  the  king's  army.    Precisely  so 
it  is  with  the  principles  contained  in 
this  book.     It  is  a  little  volume^you 
may  ^ut  it  in  your  pocket;  and  yet  the 
principles  can  be  so  expanded  as  to  em- 
brace the  world,  mankind,  and  every- 
thing in  human  life.     It  is  with  this 
Bible  as  it  is  with  nature.     No  new  laws 
have  been  given  to  nature  from  the  be- 
ginning.    Is  not  that  a  very  plain  prop- 
osition, my  friends— that  in  this  vast 
material  universe,  so  complicated  and 
wonderful,  not  a  new  law  has  been  made 
since  God  produced  it  out  of  nothing  to 
what  it  is?    No  law  has  been  added, 
and  yet  how  constantly  are  men  discov- 
ering laws  that  for  long  ages  were  hid- 
den from  human  eyes;  and  men  of  sci- 
ence will  tell  you  that  there  are  now 
many  latent  forces  in  nature  awaiting 
the  genius  of  the  occasion  when  they 
shall  be  discovered  and  applied  to  the 
use  of  man.    And  who  can  tell  how 
many  latent  forces  there  are  in  rerela- 
tion  awaiting  the  occasion  when,  in  the 
providence  of  God,  they  shall  be  dis- 
covered and  receive  their  legitimate  ap- 
plication?   What  the  world  wants  is, 
not  a  new  Bible,  or  new  principles,  or 
new  truths,  but  an  appreciation  of  the 
old,  the  recognition  of  the  old,  and  the 
legitimate  application  of  the  old  to  the 
purposes  for  which  they  were  intended. 
To   illustrate   my  meaning  exactly: 
That  a  force  can   be  generated  by  the 
expansion  of  vapors  is  a  truth  that  is  as 
old  as  Christianity;  but  the  application 
of  steam  as  a  motive  power  is  a  modern 
recognition  and  a  modern  use  of  the 
old    power.     Gravitation  has    existed 
from  the  beginning;  but  Newton  dis- 
covered it  and  builds  on  it  a  splendid 
science.     Now,  as  Newton's  discovery 
in  science,  so  the  discovery  of  these 
latent  laws  in  the  Bible,  and  their  ap- 
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plication,  are  the  things  that  mark  the 
progress  of  the  Church.  We  admit  that 
the  Seriptnres  are  capable  of  develop- 
fflentk  bnt  they  are  not  capable  of  a 
•npplemeni. 

What  a  glorions  illnstration  of  this 
we  have  in  the  history  of  missions !    I 
•nppoee  there  is   no  theory  that  the 
Church  now  understands  better  than 
the  theory  of  missions;  and  there  is  no 
dntjthat  the  Church  recognizes  as  a 
more  onerous  duty  than  that  of  sustain- 
ing them;  and  yet  the  theory  and  the 
practice  of  missions  was  lost  sight  of 
for  long    centuries.      Why?     Because 
they  were  not  in  Bible?    Oh,  no;   they 
were  there  all  the  while.    The  Bible  is 
(nil  of  both  the  theory  and  the  practice; 
and,  my  friends,  no  missionary  hymn 
was  erer  sung  sweeter  and  higher  than 
those  of  David  and  Isaiah,  when,  with 
the  light  of  morning  in  their  eyes  and 
the  glories  of  Messiah's  reign  in  their 
eaiB,  they  hailed  the  advcDt  of  the  day 
when  His  name  would  be  known  on 
earth,  and  His  saring  health  among  all 
nations.     And  yet  the  missionary  de- 
velopment 'in  modem  times  is  not  a 
hnndred  years  old.     What  the  world 
vanted   was   not  a  new  revelation  of 
niii^ons;  it  only  required  some  one  to 
look  into  that  book  and  tell  na  of  the 
missionary  principles  which  are  there 
tangbt. 

Take  another  illnstration :  Would  not 
Ton  think  I  was  spending  time  in  a  very 
remarkable  manner,  if  I  should   argue 
this  morning  that  every  man  has  a  right 
to  worship  God   according  to  tbe  dic- 
tates of  his  own  conscience?     "Why, 
my  friend,**  yon  say,  *•  that  is  a  self-evi- 
d<rnt  truth."     It  is  not  any  such  thing; 
th.it  is  a  truth  that  very  few  people  rec- 
ognize.     Why,  there  are  men  in  this 
house  who  can  recollect  the  time  when 
that  long-protracted  and  bitter  discus- 
sion took  place  in  the  Virginia  Legisla- 
tnre,  that  ended  in  the  bill  for  religious 
freedom,  which  was  afterward  incorpo- 
rated in  the  laws  of  the  United  States; 
lad  Mr.  Jefferson,   the  author  of  that 
bill,  was  so  proud  of  it  that  he  directed 
this  inscription    to   be  placed  on   his 
tombstone:   ••  Tbomas  Jefferson,  author 


of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the 
founder  of  the  University  of  Virginia, 
and  the  author  of  the  bill  for  religioner 
freedom."     **  But,"  you  say,  *•  is  not  re- 
ligion free  all  over  civilized  EoropeT 
Do  they  not,  all  over  Europe,  tolerate- 
every  form  of  religious  faith  ?"    I  beg: 
your  pardon;  toleration  is  not  religious 
liberty ;  and  the  government  that  arro^ 
gates  to  itself  the  right  to  tolerate  any 
particular  form  of  faith,  by  an  arbitrary 
exercise  of  the  same  power  may  sup' 
press  any  form  of  faith.    I  do  not  wish 
to  accept  toleration  of  what  God  has 
given  me  as  a  free  heritage  of  my  birth* 
How  many  governments    are  there  in 
the  world  under  which  religion  is  free  ? 
Cannot  you  count  them  ?    How  many 
are  there?     What  Christendom  wants 
is,  not  a  new  revelation,  but  a  recogni- 
tion that  God  has  given  us  an  inalien- 
able right  to  worship  our  God  accord- 
ing to  the  dictates  of  His  Word,  inter- 
preted by  our  enlightened  consciences. 

So,  too,  when  new  forms  of  old  errors 
arise,  we  do  not  want  a  new  Bible  to 
find  new  truths  with  which  to  antago- 
nize these  old  errors.  And,  when  I  talk 
about  old  errors,  do  not  misunderstand 
me.  The  fact  is,  there  are  no  new  forms 
of  skepticism.  Those  forms  of  skepti' 
cism  that  now  go  masquerading  over 
the  boards  are  nothing  but  tbe  ghosts 
of  the  old  heresies,  slain  a  thousand 
years  ago;  they  are  only  the  old  here- 
sies dressed  up  in  new  forms.  But  if 
there  are  new  attachs  of  skepticism  in 
the  armory  of  the  divine  Word,  there 
hang  the  swords  of  the  mighty,  and 
those  weapons  of  celestial  temper  that 
can  smite  and  pierce  any  foe,  and  all  we 
have  to  do  is  to  go  and  open  the  armo- 
ry and  take  down  from  the  walls  the 
neglected  weapons  that  have  long  been 
rusting  there,  and  put  on  the  panoply 
of  God  and  go  forth  to  meet  any  foe- 
man. 

What  an  illustration  we  had  of  this, 
when  the  gigantic  error  arose  in  the 
Church,  that  salvation  could  be  pur- 
chased by  self-inflicted  penalties,  or  by 
meritorious  sacrifices!  And  what  a 
memorable  day  that  was  in  the  Church, 
when  Luther   (whose  anniversary  we 
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are  to  celebrate  in  a  few  months  all  over 
the  world),  studying  the  epistles  in  his 
cell,  suddenly  recognized  there  the 
great  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  ! 
Bat  Lnther  did  not  invent  that  doc- 
trine; he  only  discovered  it.  Aagustine 
bad  preached  it  long  before  Luther; 
Paul  preached  it  before  Augustine;  and 
Hubbakkuk  had  preached  it  long  before 
Paul;  and  it  was  a  doctrine  that  had 
been  practically  illustrated  in  the  life  of 
Abraham  centuries  before  Habbakkuk 
was  born.  It  was  the  very  corruption 
of  the  times  that  gave  that  vindictive 
roll  to  Luther's  thunder,  as  he  rebuked . 
that  dangerous  error  and  vindicated 
the  ways  of  God  to  man. 

n.  Thus  far  I  have  argued  the  sub- 
ject, as  you  see,  rather  negatively;  but 
I  now  proceed  most  positively  to  assert 
that  we  do  not  need  any  other  Bible, 
nor  a  supplement  to  the  old,  because 
the  Bible  is  a  book  that  has  a  friendly 
voice  and  a  helping  hand  to  every  race. 
Now,  I  recognize  the  distinction  that 
Ood  has  made  in  race.  It  is  as  clear 
and  plain  as  the  distinction  He  makes 
in  trees.  There  are  radical  distinctions 
in  the  cha.  ttieristics  of  races;  and  yet, 
my  friends,  I  say  the  glory  of  this  book 
is  that  it  has  a  voice  for  every  race,  and 
A  helping  hand  for  every  man.  If  there 
is  a  doctrine  that  I  detest,  it  is  the  doc- 
trine of  the  survival  of  the  fittest— the 
^doctrine  of  men  who  say,  "Let  the 
'weaker  race  perish;  let  the  strong  sur- 
vive, because  it  is  the  fittest."  That  is 
not  a  Christian  doctrine.  The  Chris- 
tian doctrine  is:  Let  the  gentle  and 
strong  hand  of  the  Church  be  reached 
down  to  the  weaker  races,  and  let  them 
come  into  the  light  and  glory  of  the 
great  salvation.  If  there  was  a  race  in 
this  world  for  which  the  Bible  would 
not  bring  salvation,  and  if  it  could  be 
proved  to  me,  I  never  would  preach  an- 
other sermon.  A  few  years  ago  I  attend- 
ed a  meeting  in  the  city  of  Glasgow, 
•where,  in  discussing  the  superiority  of 
Taces,  it  was  argued  that  there  were 
Aome  races  so  debased  and  so  depraved 
as  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  civiliza- 
tion; and  among  others,  it  was  said 
that  the  Bushmen  of  Africa^that  stunt- 


ed, ape-like,  jabbering  race— were  de-   J" 
graded  beyond  redemption.    There  wm   A 
a  stranger  present,  and  he  arose  and   <■ 
said:    '*Mr.  President,  might  I  be  al*   ii 
lowed  to    make    some    observations?"   ^' 
"Ohy  yes,**  the  president  said;  "this   « 
meeting  is  open  to  every  one."     ••Well,**   4 
said  he,  *'I  don't  pretend  to  be  able  to   ^ 
dispute  with  these  learned  gentlemen;    -m 
but  I  can  tell  you  what  I  have  seen,  for    „\ 
I  used  to  live  there  at  the  Cape.     There    'li 
was  a  Bushman  —  one  of  these  same    41 
little  fellows  that  you  speak  of  as  inca-    1 
pable  of  either  intellectual  or  moral  de-    % 
^  velopment-— that  had  been  educated  by     1 
a  missionary.    He  lived  in  a  forest.   One     \ 
night  an  English  cavalry  officer,  while 
traveling  in  that  neighborhood,  became 
absolutely  lost,  and  was  almost  filled 
with  despair,  until  at  last  he  saw  the 
twinkle  of  a  taper  in  a  window  at  some 
distance,    and   the  Bushman,   bearing 
the  clatter  of  the  horse's  hoofs,  stood  in 
his  open   door,  and   when    the   officer 
approached  made  a  very  low  and  pro- 
found obeisance,  and   humbl}*  invited 
him  to  enter  his  house.     He  took  care 
of  the  stranger's  horse,  provided  him 
with  a  frugal  supper,  and  after  the  sup- 
per was  over,  he  said:  *  My   friend,  it 
has  been  our  custom  in  this  house,  be- 
fore retiring  to  rest,  always  to  read  a 
chapter  in  the  Bible  and  to  have  a  little 
prayer;   but  I  would  not  presume  to 
take  that  liberty  in  your  presence,  and 
therefore  I  will  be  obliged  to  you  if  you 
will  conduct  our  family  worship.*    The 
English  officer  looked  very  much  con- 
fused.   Said    he:     *My    friend,  I   am 
ashamed    to    confess     I    have    never 
learned  to  pray  for  myself.'     'Would 
you    have    any  objection,    asked    the 
Bushman,  '  to  my  conducting  the  ser- 
vices?'    'No;    I  will  be  delighted  to 
follow  you '     So  the  Bushman   knelt 
down  and,  among  other  things,  prayed 
that  God  would  bless  the  stranger  whom 
Providence     had   thrown  under  their 
roof.     When  the  prayer  was  over,  the 
famil}*  rose  from  their  knees,  but  the 
officer  remained  upon  his.     The  Bush- 
man  thought   perhaps    he  had   fallen 
asleep.     After  a  little  time  he  went  and 
gently  touched  him  on   the  shoulder; 
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is  surprise,  he  found  the  man 
ping,  and  as  he  knelt  there  he 
TQlsed  all  over  with  irrepressi- 
tion^  When  he  arose,  he  said, 
tnd,  I  came  from  a  Christian 
lagan*  to  this  pagan  land,  and 
Ind  Christianity;  and  on  my 
-night  I  have  vowed  to  God  that 
«tiim  to  my  own  country  I  will 
k  Christian.'  Well.'*  said  the 
,  '*  that  is  all  my  story.  I  think 
n  the  Bushman  is  capable  of 
ought  to  civilization." 
s  a  hook  equally  adapted  to  the 

and  the  Occidental  mind ; 
alike  to  the  Mongolian  and  the 
an  mind;  a  hook  that  can  ad- 
elf  to  the  reason  of  man  and  to 
t  of  woman,  a  book  that  has  a 
d  a  message  for  all  the  different 
f  life — from  old  age  to  middle 
ith,  and  childhood.  Here  is  a 
it  is  adapted  to  all  the  different 
A  into  which  society  is  divided. 
K,  and  birth,  and  wealth,  and 
;  a  hook  that  can  permeate  all 
ies  of  men — the  merchant,  the 
ic,  and  the  professional  man;  a 
at  suits  the  sailor  that  is  tossing 
le  sea  just  as  well  as  it  suits  the 
in  the  university;  that  suits  the 

man  that  works  in  a  manufao- 
well  as  the  man  of  pleasure  and , 
that  roams  where  he  pleases  and 
i  the  sweets  of  life  that  he  can 

that  fills  the  heart  with  happi- 
lid  the  sanctities  of  our  Christian 
and  comforts  the  wanderer  in  a 

land;  that  gives  its  benediction 

and  festivity,  to  baptism  and 
;e;  that  ennobles  life  and  tran- 
i   death,   and  gives  to  man  the 

glory,  which  no  human  genius 

ose  you  were  permitted  to  select 
e  writings  of  the  best  authors 
world  whatever  was  sweetest  in 
hatever  "was  wisest  in  proverb, 
istructiTC  in  biography,  most 
!ve  in  parable,  most  profound 
sophy — would  the  result  of  the 
aliook  comparable  to  the  Bible? 
»u  select  from  Homer  and  Plato 
eydides.  from  Newton  and  Ba- 


con and  Locke,  from  Baxter  and  Bun- 
yan  and  Butler,  and  from  all  this  world's 
greatest  authors,  and  produce  a  volume 
that  would  so  speak  to  the  world's  rea- 
son, and  so  sing  to  the  world's  sadness  ? 
Ko;  we  could  not  frame  another  book 
that  has  this  universal  adaptation. 

I  remark  again,  in  my  positive  argu- 
ment, that  the  Bible  is  sufficient  for  the 
world's  need,  and  always  will  be,  be- 
cause it  goes  down  to  the  very  founda- 
tion of  man's  mental  and  moral  struct- 
ure, and  takes  hold  of  that  which  is  sin- 
ful in  his  soul's  life.  And  so,  when  it 
tells  us  how  sin  came  into  the  world,  and 
the  connection  between  sin  and  sorrow, 
if  it  stopped  there  we  would  not  care 
much  for  the  information;  but  it  goes 
on  to  tell  us  how  our  sins  may  be  for* 
given,  and  how  our  very  sorrows  may 
be  sanctified  and  made  serviceable  to 
our  everlasting  joy.  And,  therefore,  at* 
long  as  sin  and  sorrow  are  in  the  world, 
as  long  as  unrest  has  its  home  in  the 
human  bosom,  as  long  as  the  desire  to 
peer  into  futurity  stirs  the  soul  of  man, 
as  long  as  hope  overleaps  the  bounda- 
ries of  the  seen  and  visible — so  long 
will  this  book  take  hold  'i^  that  which 
is  deepest  and  truest  and  profoundest 
in  the  soul's  immortal  life.  Here  is  the 
book  that  gives  us  the  most  perfect  ideal 
that  human  power  can  conceive,  the 
most  perfect  standard  that  the  human 
mind  can  form  —  a  standard  beyond 
which  there  is  nothing  higher,  and  an 
ideal  beyond  which  there  is  nothing 
more  perfect. 

It  will  not  be  denied  that  the  Bible 
gives  us  a  perfect  ideal  in  the  character 
of  our  blessed  Savior.  We  know  how 
the  disciples  in  the  early  Church  re- 
garded Christ.  You  recollect  that 
Canon  Farrar  says,  in  one  of  his  books, 
that  Jesus  Christ,  in  the  middle  ages, 
was  to  the  knights  the  pattern  of  chiv- 
alry; to  the  monks,  the  pattern  of  ascet- 
icism; and  to  the  scholar  he  was  the 
founder  of  all  philosophy.  A  man  like 
Murat  has  said  that  the  character  of 
Christ  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  A 
man  like  Goethe  has  said,  that  the  New 
Testament  shows  the  exemplar,  the  pat- 
tern of  all  virtue.     A  man  like  John 
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Staart  Mill  says.  *'The  character  of 
JesQS  Christ  is  the  divine  picture  for 
the  human  bouI  to  copy."  And  even 
Mr.  Lecky  says  that  Jesus  has  given  us 
not  only  the  model,  but  the  incentive 
to  the  practice  of  virtue.  And,  there- 
fore, we  have  in  this  Book  a  divine  por- 
traiture, than  which  nothing  can  be 
more  beautiful;  and  as  long  as  the 
world  stands,  whatever  progress  it 
makes,  it  can  never  pass  beyond  the 
inspired  portraiture  of  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth, any  more  than  the  mariner,  who 
sails  upon  the  sea,  can  outsail  the  great 
rim  of  the  horizon.  It  matters  not  what 
islands  he  may  sail  by,  or  what  new 
constellations  may  appear  above  him; 
that  perfect  ring  still  shines  down  upon 
him,  the  blue  heavens,  the  hollow  of 
God's  hand,  still  overarch  him.  So  it 
will  be  with  Jesus  of  Narazeth,  as  long 
as  the  world  stands. 

So,  too,  we  do  not  need  a  new  Bible, 
because  we  do  not  want  any  new  mo- 
tives to  the  practice  of  the  greatest  vir- 
tue. I  cannot  with  proper  patience, 
perhaps,  listen  to  the  cant  of  men  who 
call  themselves  ••  Humanitarians,"  and 
who  reject\t|ie  Bible  as  too  narrow  to 
live  by.  What  is  more,  they  reject  the 
Scriptures  and  steal  into  the  divine 
Word  and  steal  the  weapons  that  would 
never  have  existed  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  Bible.  Why,  if  these  men's  fathers 
had  not  believed  in  the  Scriptures, their 
degenerate  sons  would  be  still  in  the 
barbarism  from  which  the  Bible  took 
their  ancestors.  When  a  certain  battle 
was  over,  and  when  the  gallant  com- 
mander leaned  upon  his  sword,  wiping 
the  blood  from  his  brow,  a  ringletted 
fop  came  up  and  claimed  the  honor  that 
the  soldier  of  valor  had  won.  And  so 
we  feel  when  these  men  undertake  to 
regenerate  the  world  without  the  Script- 
ures, by  certain  discoveries;  they  have 
to  steal  from  religion  the  truths  that 
are  intended  to  supplement  the  truths 
of  the  Bible. 

These  writers  are  always  scoffing  at 
Paul.  They  say  he  formulated  cold, 
hard  doctrines.  Did  you  ever  hear  of 
a  humanitarian  that  wore  out  his  life 
trying  to  rescue  men  from  the  barbar- 


ism of  heathenism?  Well,  Paul,  who 
formulated  these  cold,  hard  doctrines, 
girdled  this  world  with  a  zone  of  life 
and  light  as  a  missionary.  The  great 
apostle  of  humanitarianism  in  modern 
times  has  told  us  that  "Gk>d  is  some- 
thing  without  us  that  makes  for  right- 
eousness;" that  is  his  definition  of  God; 
and  he  says  that  the  great  incentive  to- 
virtue  in  man  springs  out  of  what  he 
calls  ''sweetness  and  light."  Did  you 
ever  hear  of  a  humanitarian  that  could 
say,  "For  the  space  of  three  years  I 
have  warned  every  man  to  fear  God, 
and  they  would  not  believe  in  the  power 
without  us  that  works  for  righteous- 
ness ?"  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  man  who- 
drew  his  inspiration  out  of  his  own 
sweetness  and  light  who  could  say, 
"Thrice  have  I  suffered  shipwreck ;  a- 
night  and  a  day  have  I  been  in  the 
deep,"  in  trying  to  bring  men  to  God? 

The  grandest  sufferings  that  man  has 
ever  endured  for  humanity's  sake  have 
been  endured  by  men  who  drew  their 
inspiration  out  of  the  Bible,  and  who 
were  filled  with  the  constraining  love 
of  Christ. 

Let  the  world  make  progress,  and 
may  God  bless  and  speed  its  progress  \ 
but  the  world  will  never  get  beyond  the- 
Bible.  The  Bible  will  always  march  in 
advance  of  the  race.  I  know  not  to- 
what  sublime  heights  human  specula- 
tions may  ascend  ;  but  I  know  that  hu- 
man thought  will  never  conceive  of 
anything  grander  in  the  religion  of  the 
future  than  the  definition  the  Bible 
gives  us  of  God,  as  a  spirit,  invisible, 
eternal,  unchangeable.  I  know  not 
what  success  may  be  attuinei  in  the 
researches  of  the  coming  years;  but  I 
know  that  in  men's  passion  for  research 
they  will  find  no  ideal  higher  than 
Christ  which  this  Book  presents  to  us. 
I  know  not  what  form  of  beauty  th& 
heaven  of  heavens  may  contain;  but  I 
know  that  the  heaven  of  heavens  con- 
tains nothing  sweeter  and  diviner  than 
the  crucified  Jesus.  I  know  not  what 
pictures  the  heart  touched  by  sorrow 
may  draw;  but  I  know  there  is  no  spec- 
tacle more  calculated  to  fill  and  thrill 
the  heart  of  man  than  the  spectacle  of 
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the  dear,  dying  lAxnb  of  God  upon  the 

O0S8.    I  know   not  what  conceptions 

bereared  affection,  nntanght  by  revela- 

tioD,  may  form   of   the  fntnre  life  of 

recognition    and    commnnion    in    the 

glorjeyerlasting;  bnt  in  the  deep  Ror- 

rovand  angnish  which  come  when  the 

tender  ties  of  Ioto  are  severed,  and  when 

the  heart   in    Us    angnish    cries  ont, 

**What  and  where  are  now  my  beloved 

onesr  I  know  of  no  answer  that  falls 

on  the  listening  ear  of  the  heart,  so  fnll 

(rf  celestial  beanty  as  this:  **  They  are 

before  the  throne   of  Gk>d,  and  serve 

Him  day  and  night  in  His  Temple;  and 

He  that  sitteth  on  the  throne  shall  dwell 

tmoDg  them.    They  shall  hanger  no 

more,  neither  thirst  any  more;  neither 

shall  the  son  light  on  them,  nor  any 

heat    For  the  Lamb  which  is  in  the 

midst  of  the  throne  shall  feed  them,  and 

shall  lead  them  unto  living  fountains 

of  waters:  and  Grod  shall  wipe  away  all 

tears  from  their  eyes.** 

That  is  the  final  vision;  that  is  the 
inevitable,  fadeless  vision  of  perfected, 
long-separated  humanity— a  new  Eden 
at  the  end,  as  Eden  was  at  the  begin- 
ning of  human  history. 
■    ^    » 

THE  DEEP  THZNGS  OF  GOD. 
Bt  Nswmam  S^itthe,  D.D.  [Conobeoa- 

TiosAi«],  OF  New  Haven,  Conn.,  in  the 

Old  Socth  Chxtbch,  Boston. 

Vtt  deep  things  of  God— I  Cor.  ii:  10. 

Wz  walk  in  a  daily  wonder,  ourselves 
the  strangest  of  mysteriefl.     Onr  lives 
Areas  the  bubbles  upon  the  waves  of  the 
great  deep.     Our  knowledge  is  only  the 
glimmer  of  light  upon  the  surface  of  the 
ocean  of  existence.      Beneath  are  the 
deep  things  of  God.     If  any  one  here 
preftent  is  attending  to  the  plan  of  his 
life  as  though  yesterday,  to-day,  and  to- 
sorrow  were  the  whole  of  it,  and  there 
ii  nothing  to  be  thought  of  beyond;  if 
any  are  satisfied  with  what  they  are  do- 
ing in  this  little  market-place,  thonght- 
ie«  of  eternity  which  lies  around  time, 
'mr  text  this   morning  is  a  word   for 
them.    And  it  may  be  profitable  for  us 
All,  in  this  Sabbath  stillness,  to  pause 
from  our  pleasares  and  our  cares  and 
P^der  the  deep  things  of  God. 


To  a  thoughtful  man  the  most  famiU 
iar  things  are  among  the  greatest  mar- 
vels of  our  existence.  We  need  not  go- 
far  to  stand  on  the  shore  of  the  deep- 
things  of  God.  You  have  but  to  look, 
up  and  to  glance  out  of  your  windows- 
to  see  a  world  which  passes  knowledge. 
Every  familiar  thing  around  our  homes- 
is  still  an  unexplained  mystery  to  us. 
What  do  you  know  about  the  nature 
and  constitution  of  a  single  thing  mir- 
rored in  your  eye  as  you  glance  out  of 
your  window?  What  do  you  know 
about  that  strange  process  which 
changes  those  things,  having  appar* 
ently  form  and  color  and  motion,  into  a 
picture  of  your  mind,  or  a  state  of  your 
consciousness?  The  moment  you  be- 
gin to  question  appearances,  your 
thoughts  are  out  fluttering  over  the 
deep  things  of  God.  Our  science  haa 
not  gone  to  the  root  yet  of  a  single 
blade  of  grass;  how  it  grows  is  still  one 
of  the  un revealed  secrets  of  God.  It  is^ 
my  purpose  now  to  consider,  for  a  few 
moments,  a  little  more  closely  these- 
mysteries  of  which  I  am  speaking. 

To  begin  with  the  first  and  lowest, 
what  do  we  know  about  the  nature  of 
matter?  You  can  tell  me  as  easily  what 
the  angels'  wings  are  as  tell  me  the  ulti- 
mate constitution  of  a  single  particle  of 
matter.  Common  oxygen  and  hydro- 
gen, and  all  elemental  principles,  belong 
by  nature  to  the  unrevealed  deep  things 
of  God.  We  have  been  learning,  in- 
deed, not  to  trust  our  first  impressions  of 
things.  We  have  come  to  recognize 
the  fact  that  beneath  the  familiar  face 
of  nature  there  may  lie  a  diviner  secret 
than  we  have  eyes  to  see,  and  in  its  com- 
monest speech  there  may  be  a  diviner 
meaning  than  we  have  ears  to  hear. 
This  common,  every-day  matter,  which 
we  handle  and  shape,  and  call  by  many 
names,  and  speculate  about,  the  very 
dust  of  the  earth  upon  which  we  tread, 
is  in  its  real  principle  as  unknown  to 
us  as  the  nature  of  God  Himself.  It 
belongs  to  the  deep  things  of  God. 
But  if  the  common  earth  is  thus  the 
wonder  of  science,  much  more  is  tl'.at 
dust  a  mystery  when,  by  unknown- 
forces,  it  is  taken  up  and  woven  dex- 
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teronsly  after  a  predetermined  pattern 
and  organized  into  a  thing  a  life.  No- 
body pretendHto  have  caught  a  glimpse 
of  the  machinery  by  which  living  tissue 
is  woven.  Sometimes  investigators, 
pressing  bard  after  the  molecules  of 
matter,  have  thought  they  had  almost 
iwon  the  secret  of  life;  but  just  as  our 
science  seems  about  to  put  its  finger  upon 
that  fugitive  thing,  life,  it  flies  from  its 
hand  and  we  are  no  wiser  than  before. 
Life  is  one  of  the  deep  things  of  God. 
'whose  origin  no  man  can  discover,  and 
of  whose  future  what  we  call  death  is 
only  our  ignorance.  To  see  the  inner 
spring  of  this  universal  phenomenon, 
life,  is  08  impossible  for  us  as  it  is  to 
see  God.  Perhaps  to  see  the  spring  of 
life  would  be  to  see  the  living  God 
Himself. 

But  if  the  life  which  colors  the  petal 
of  the  flower,  and  finds  wings  in  the 
bird,  and  culminates  in  the  form  of 
man,  is  an  unrevealed  mystery  of  the 
creation,  what  shftU  we  say  of  that  life 
when  it  has  become  conscious  and  is  a 
thinking,  willing  mind?  The  human 
soul  is  one  of  the  deepest  things  of  the 
-deep  things  of  God.  All  the  ways  of 
•God  np  to  it  are  reflected  in  it,  and 
then  it  opens  out  toward  worlds  un- 
known and  unrealized  as  yet.  The  hu- 
man brain,  with  its  six  hundred  millions 
of  gray  nerve  cells,  and  their  number- 
less connected  fibres,  is  a  wonder  to  be 
compared  only  with  the  mystery  of  the 
sky,  with  its  countless  stars  and  their 
infinite  network  of  attractions.  We 
have  opened  more  of  these  mysteries 
•above  ns  than  fhe  ancients  knew,  but 
with  our  increasing  knowledge  has  only 
•grown  the  wonder.  Every  summer  re- 
peats before  our  eyes  a  fresh  miracle  of 
-creation,  but  in  nature's  robe  of  beauty 
we  touch  only  the  hem  of  the  garment 
of  the  Creator  as  He  passes  by.  The 
face  of  God  is  turned  from  us. 

If,  then,  common  matter,  as  I  have 
been  saying,  is  an  unknown  x  to  us, 
standing  for  something  which  does  not 
4is  yet  appear  in  the  equation  of  things; 
if  matter  organized  into  a  living  body  is 
a  redoubled  wonder  to  us;  if  conscious 
life  and  mind  connected  with  body,  a 


soul  dreaming  of  spiritual  things  and 
cherishing  unearthly  affections,  is  a 
marvel  of  marvels  to  us;  what  shall  we 
say,  then,  of  all  those  farther  problems 
of  life  of  which  these  things — matter, 
body  and  soul— are,  as  it  were,  but  the 
teri^H  or  elements  ?  If  the  simple  terms 
of  life's  problem  are  unknown  quanti- 
ties, what  are  all  the  complicated  equa- 
tions of  them  ?  What  shall  be  the  final 
solution  of  the  whole  problem?  Our 
thoughts  flutter  over  these  deep  things 
of  God  as  the  seabirds  dip  their  wings 
in  the  ocean's  waves.  They  only  shake 
from  their  feathers  the  spray  of  the  sur- 
face. Yet  out  over  these  deep  problems 
our  thoughts  must  fly.  We  cannot  help 
thinkingof  the  deep  things  of  our  soul  s 
past,  of  the  deeper  things  of  its  future. 
Whence  came  the  evil  that  gives  the 
good  a  bitter  taste  ?  How  did  death 
ever  gain  dominion  over  us?  How  did 
this  hard,  poisonous  core  of  .sin  ever 
grow  in  the  midst  of  this  fair,  luscious 
life?  Who  shall  lift  the  shadow  from 
the  mighty  past?  What  was  there  in 
the  darkness  before  ever  our  members 
were  fashioned  in  the  secret  parts  of  the 
earth  ?  In  this  maze  of  questionings 
our  reason  flickers  as  the  blaze  of  birch- 
bark  held  out  by-  the  lost  hunter  in  the 
woods:  it  only  brings  out  the  surround- 
ing gloom.  It  is  enough,  perhaps,  to 
enable  him  to  see  the  stones  j  nst  before 
his  feet  upon  which  he  is  about  to  stum- 
ble; but  it  makes  the  surrounding  dark- 
ness visible.  And  who  thus  shall  lift 
the  veil  for  us  from  the  f  jture  ?  Cer- 
tain great  currents  of  things  seem  to  be 
sweeping  us  on  in  directions  which  we 
can  only  partially  measure.  We  can  see 
the  good  growing  and  the  bad  decaying, 
virtue  ripening  and  vice  rotting,  in  the 
same  sunshine  of  God.  We  can  see 
signs  all  around  us  of  a  great  system  of 
retribution.  There  is  no  doubt  but 
that  what  a  man  sows  that  shall  he  also 
reap;  and  physical  death  seems  to  be  a 
significant  sign  of  something  worae  pre- 
pared in  the  very  nature  of  things,  and 
to  be  feared,  for  all  those  who  shall  not 
be  delivered  from  it  by  a  mightier  grace. 
The  present  retributive  tendencies  of 
things  no  sane  man   can  deny.    And 
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they  extend  into  the  fatare;  they  work 
on  Aod  on*    We  can  follow  them  oat 
imtil  the  J  disappear  in   the  unknown 
depths  of  fatality.     We  cannot  follow 
them  until  tbey  come  anywhere  to  an 
end.    That  this  life  is  a  great  process  of 
duracter  sifting^   every  one  can  see; 
thit,  if  there  is  a  God,  He  has  an  eye 
vhieh  is  not  color-blind  to  moral  dis- 
tinctions, and  that  He  can  see  and  will 
distingnish  between  a  white  soul  and  a 
bliek  heart;  that  there  mast  be  a  judg- 
ment day,  a  great  final  process  of  moral 
diKrimination    and   rewards — all  this 
ieems  to  be  the  prophecy  of  the  future 
vhieh  every  man  may  hear  who  listens 
io  his  own  conscience  as  it  repeats  to 
him  the  laws  of  the  Eternal. 

But  if  the  blessedness  of  the  redeemed 
passes  knowledge,  still  more  is  the  final 
eondition   of  the    incorrigible  hidden 
in  the  deep  counsels  of  God.     The  Bible 
shuts  from  oar  view  the  final  condition 
of  the   impenitent.*      As  in    Eastern 
ooantries  they  used  to  place  u  veil  over 
the  fuce  of  the  doomed  as  they  carried 
him  out  to   execution,  so,  it  has  well 
been  said,  does  the  Bible  draw  a  veil 
OTer  the  face  of  him  who  is  impenitent 
still.    And  thus,  after  all  our  rea.son- 
ings,  we  must  leave  the  whole  problem 
of  evil  and  its  final  consequences  before 
the  judgment  throne  of  the  Omniscient. 
It  is  certain   that  we   are    abundantly 
Yarned  ourselves  to  flee  from  the  wrath 
to  come:  it  is  certain  that  now  is  our  op- 
portunity; it  is  certain  that  the  Lord  of 
ill  Uie  earth,  at  the  end  of  this  proba- 
tionary world-age,  shall   give   to  every 
man  his  due;  and  it  seems  to  me  as  cer- 
tain as  the  law  of  moral  growth  thai  the 
dying  thief  who  went  to  Paradise  could 
not  possibly  have  started  therefrom  the 
same  vantage-ground  as  the  apostle  who 
had  kept  a  good  conscience  before  men 
and  who  died  a  martyr  to  the  truth. 

*  Dow  not  tbJs  statement  conflict  with  Matt, 
nv  41:)Cark  ix:  43-4S;  Bom.vi:  23;  2  The«8.i:  8, 
1  «rf  pttmliel  pit»M*ge«  in  God's  Word  ?  It  iH 
^UBcuit  to  conceive  bow  '*  the  final  condition  of 
tbeincorri^ble  "  in  tbe  future  world  could  find 
«zi»m«ioo  in  humaJD  l»n«ii»«e  in  more  posiUve 
^smt^ot  in  words  of  more  appaUing  signifi- 
«B«.-JEDrro«. 


But  sure  as  are  these  moral  facts  and 
tendencies  of  things,  clear  and  impera- 
tive as  is  revelation,  within  the  limits 
of  our  practical  duties  and  needs,  it  is 
also  true  that  the  Bible  neither  compels 
nor  permits  ns  to  explore  the  shadows  of 
its  own  dark  background.  We  know 
not  that  the  disciples  ever  dared  ask 
Jesus  to  explain  his  own  words  concern- 
ing the  last  judgment;  they  seemed  to 
have  listened  in  silence.  Perhaps  there 
may  have  been  something  in  the  tender 
solemnity  and  awe  of  his  manner,  as  he 
spoke  of  the  consequences  of  sin  in  the 
future,  which  silenced  their  question- 
ings. They  believed  Him,  though  they 
understood  not  always  what  he  said. 
And  shall  our  theologians  be  wiser  or 
better  than  the  apostles  ?  This,  too,  is 
one  of  the  deep  things  of  God.  The 
light  of  revelation  gathers  around  the 
Redeemer,  who  stands  out  the  central 
and  radiant  figure  in  its  foreground; 
the  burden  of  apostolic  preaching  is  the 
gospel  of  the  forgiveness  of  sin  ;  and  it 
is  the  office  of  the  Church  to  lead  men 
into  the  light  of  revelation,  not  to  dog- 
matize about  the  unrevealed  background 
of  God's  counsels. 

If  enough,  then,  has  been  already 
said  to  help  us  realize  over  what  depths 
our  common  daily  lives  are  floating — 
we  mere  travelers  between  two  shores, 
hanging  between  a  measureless  sky 
above  and  a  bottomless  profound  be- 
low— we  are  ready  now  to  draw  from 
such  reflections  some  very  useful  and, 
I  think,  pertinent  conclusions. 

First,  we  may  infer  that  there  are 
some  people  in  this  "world — some,  per- 
haps, in  Boston — who  know  altogether 
more  than  their  Creator  ever  intended 
that  they  should  know.  There  are 
some,  for  example,  who  know  that  the 
Bible  is  false,  and  religion  a  supersti- 
tion, because,  in  this  cast-iron  world,  as 
they  conceive  of  it,  a  miracle  seems  im- 
possible, prayer  folly,  and  there  can  be 
no  access  of  Crod's  free  spirit  to  human 
lives.  Before  they  can  be  sure  of  that, 
however,  they  should  know  vastly  more 
of  the  structure  of  this  material  uni- 
verse than  any  mortal  eye  has  as  yet 
ever  seen.    Possibly  this  may  not  be  a 
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"  cast-iron '*  universe;  possibly  it  may 
be  something  more  than  a  mere  mnsenm- 
world  of  biological  specimens;  possibly 
this  material  system  of  things  may 
keep  all  its  threads  unbroken  and  yet 
wave  to  every  breath  of  the  Spirit  of 
God.  For  all  we  know  to  the  contrary, 
this  material  system  may  be  as  perme- 
able to  divine  influences  as  this  earth, 
which  seems  a  globe  so  solid,  is  sup- 
posed to  be  open  as  wicker-work  to  all 
movements  of  the  ethereal  waves. 
"There,"  said  the  famous  priest,  La- 
cordaire,  as  he  overheard  in  a  Paris  res- 
taurant St.  Beuve  saying,  '«I  cannot  be- 
lieve in  God,  because  I  believe  only  in 
what  T  understand,"— "There  is  St. 
Beuve,  who  does  not  believe  in  Gk)d 
because  he  does  not  understand  Him; 
nor  does  he  understand  why  the  same 
fire  melts  butter  and  hardens  eggs,  and 
yet  he  eats  an  omelet." 

Again,  there  are  people  who  know 
there  can  be  no  such  place  in  this  uni- 
verse as  hell,  because  God  is  good.  I 
could  trust  better  their  comfortable  as- 
surance if  only  they  could  make  me  be- 
lieve that  there  never  could  be,  and 
never  was,  on  this  earth  such  u  place  as 
Sodom,  because  God  is  good.  Surely 
it  is  the  part  of  a  wise  man  not  to  dog- 
matize, but  so  to  live  as  not  to  pitch  his 
tent  toward  any  Sodom,  either  in  this 
world  or  in  the  world  to  come. 

Then,  there  are  persons  so  wondrous 
wise  as  to  know  that  God  cannot  exist 
as  a  trinity,  because  three  are  not  one. 
We,  too,  wish  to  have  it  understood, 
that  ever  since  we  learned,  as  very  lit- 
tle children,  to  count  our  fingers,  we 
have  probably  known  that  three  are 
more  than  one;  but  there  is  a  puzzle  of 
mental  arithmetic  which  we  at  least 
have  not  solved  yet,  and  that  is,  how 
I  can  be  at  one  and  the  same  time  the 
subject  and  the  object  of  my  own  think- 
ing— these  three  in  one;  and  I  could 
credit  more  easily  the  man  who  says 
God  cannot  exist  as  a  trinity  were  it 
not  for  this  strange  unity  of  distinctions 
in  my  own  personal  consciousness. 
When  I  cannot  as  yet  hardly  compre- 
hend my  own  imperfection,  I  will,  at 
least,  allow  God  to  exist  in  a  perfection 


which  passes  my  knowledge;  and  if 
revelation  leads  me  to  worship  Him  as 
a  unity,  complete  in  Himself,  and  not 
as  a  mere  lonely,  loveless  unit,  that 
needs  something  else  to  make  it  blessed, 
surely  it  is  a  better  wisdom  to  believe 
in,  though  we  can  but  dimly  compre- 
hend, the  unity  of  three  eternal  distinc- 
tions in  the  inefifable  society  of  one 
blessed  person. 

But  it  would  take  too  long  to  men- 
tion  the  people  both  out  of  the  Church 
and  also  in  it,  who  are  so  satisfied  with 
their  knowledge  of  the  profound  prob> 
lems  of  theology,  simply  because  they 
have  never  come  to  the  surface  exhaust- 
ed after  trying  to  sound  a  single  one  of 
the  deep  things  of  God.  Only  let  me 
add  that  popular  infidelity,  especially, 
knows  a  marvelous  amount  concerning 
the  unknowable.  I  speak  not  now  of 
the  unwilling  skeptics,  who  have  lost 
faith  as  they  have  sought  to  fathom 
creation's  mysterious  deep;  but  it  is 
pitiful,  sometimes,  to  see  young  men 
assume  the  air  of  superior  knowledge 
who  have  never  so  much  as  learned  how 
to  take  soundings  in  a  single  deep  pas> 
sage  of  thought.  Popular  skepticism 
merely  flits  over  the  surface  and  the 
shallows  of  things.  So,  I  dare  say,  the 
sea-gull  dips  its  beak  in  the  crest  of  a 
breaking  wave,  and  thinks  it  knows  all 
about  salt  water. 

But  I  have  in  mind  a  more  serious 
purpose  than  this  of  characterizing 
those  who  already  know  so  much  about 
religion'  that  they  have  lost  the  teach- 
able spirit  and  heart.  My  object  rather 
is  to  remind  you,  by  these  question- 
ings, of  what  our  errand  in  this  life 
really  is.  It  is  very  evident  that  the- 
deep  things  of  God  are  intended  fbr  finite 
minds  to  search.  God  has  given  us 
great  problems  for  our  mental  exercise; 
God  means  us  to  think,  and  to  think 
hard — to  turn  over  facts  and  to  look  at 
them,  to  pry  behind  appearances  and 
find  out  what  we  can  of  His  thoughts— 
and  we  have  found  out  a  vast  deal.  The 
centuries  have  made  solid  acquisitions 
in  knowledge,  and  the  study  of  God's 
ways  grows  every  year  more  fascinating. 
We  are  always  trembling  on  the  verge  cf 
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some  great  discovery.      Truth   opens 
nev  vistas  to  qs  at  every  tarn.    Knowl- 
edge is  glorioas,  and  he  who  nowadays 
▼ill  Dot  read  and  think  is  like  a  man 
d€sf  and  blind  in  the  midst  of  all  the 
beauty  and  glory  of  the  opening  sum- 
mer.   Science  is  romance,  and  there  is 
no  novel  so  exhilarating  as  is  the  story 
of  truth.    But   having  said  all  this,  I 
say  more:  that  it  is  just  as  clear  that  to 
gain  knowledge  is  not  our  chief  errand 
here.    We  have   a  higher  calling;  we 
liave  a  more  urgent  duty.    This  mortal 
stage,  in    all  its    lights  and  shadows, 
seems  arranged  for  scenes  of  probation ; 
it  is  fitted  out  for  the  formation  of  char- 
acter.   Our  errand  here  is  to  go  and 
bring  character  out  of  this  earthly  life. 
It  is  to  bring — even  though  we  learn  it 
through  our  losses  and  sufferings — the 
capacity  of  loving  out  of  this  earthly 
trial  and   sorrow.     Our  object  is  salva- 
tion; to  work  out  in  this  large,  grand 
way  our  salvation  is  the  end  for  which  all 
things  here  are  fitted  up  and  adapted. 
And  so  Qod  follows  through  all  man's 
history  this  supreme  moral  purpose: 
the  salvation  of  our  souls,  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  race;  and  to  this  end  every- 
thing else  in  His  providence  seems  to 
have    been    subordinated.      That    our 
moral  redemption  is  our  main  errand 
here  appears  clearly  enough  from  the 
reflections   which   we  have  just    been 
pursuing   concerning  the  deep  things 
of  God;  for  God  gratifies  our  love  for 
knowledge  only  in  so  far  as  it  seems  to 
be  for  our   moral  good.     How  easy  it 
would  have  been  for  Him  to  have  grant- 
ed us  revelations  of  some  of  these  mys- 
teries !     A  single  sentence  in  the  Bible 
might  have  settled  centuries  of  theologi- 
cal di.spute.     It  may  be  better,  however, 
for  the  Church  to  be  taught,  by  ages  of 
controversy,  the  sweet  lesson  of  charity, 
than  to  have  all  knowledge.    The  silence 
of  the    Scriptures   and    God's    secrets 
in    nature    show    that  our  lives   here 
are  for  probation.     The  day  of  the  reve- 
lation of  all  things  must,  of  necessity, 
be  the  day  of  judgment.     Too  much  as 
▼ell  as  too  little  light  might  preclude 
the  trial  of  character.     Probation  seems 
possible  only  in  a  twilight  world;  and 


God,  therefore,  seems  to  have  drawn 
the  curtains  over  the  windows  of  our 
earthly  habitation  and  not  to  have 
granted  us  the  open  vision  of  the  great 
realities  which  lie  in  the  sunlight  of 
truth  without,  darkening  His  revela- 
tions to  us  as  a  wise  friend  would  draw 
the  shade  of  the  sick  chamber  and  at- 
temper the  light  to  the  sufferer's  eye,  in 
order  that  brightness  of  the  whole  day 
might  not  excite  the  diseased  brain  to  a 
delirium,  and  too  great  a  flood  of  air  and 
sunshine  sweep  away  the  very  hope  of 
his  recovery.  Let  us  remember,  then, 
this  fact  of  revelation:  that  while  the 
shadows  lie  over  many  a  field  of  knowl- 
edge, the  light  does  fall  directly  and 
straight  from  the  face  of  God  over  the 
narrow  path  of  duly;  and  though  we 
may  not  see  far  into  the  shadows  of  the 
forest  on  either  side,  yet,  if  we  will,  we 
can  keep  with  resolute  feet  the  narrow 
path  of  duty,  and  that  is  the  path  which 
leads  up  into  the  open  day. 

Let  us  remember,  then,  in  conclusion, 
that  the  great  duties  of  life  are  the  illu- 
minated texts  of  Scripture:  '*Bepent," 
••Believe,'*  *'Be  converted,"  "Strive," 
"Pray,"** Have  the  spirit  of  Christ," 
"Set  your  affections  on  things  above." 
These  commandments  of  the  Lord  are 
"plain,  enlightening  the  eyes"  of  who- 
soever wishes  to  see.  There  are  many 
things  which  Jesus  said  to  the  dis- 
ciples we  shall  know  hereafter;  and  it 
is  enough,  is  it  not,  to  make  death  a 
welcome  thought  to  us  to  reflect  what 
wondrous  knowledge  it  may  bring  to 
our  opening  eyes  in  heaven  ? — a  welcome 
thought,  if  only  we  are  doing  that  work 
here  and  now  which  is  the  condition  of 
all  happiness  hereafter. 

Our  business  here,  then,  in  one  word, 
is  with  conscience.  Conscience  is  our 
schoolmaster  here;  conscience  is  the 
teacher  sent  from  God  to  every  one  of 
us— conscience  which  hears  the  voice  of 
Jehovah  and  sends  us  in  penitence  to 
the  great  Teacher  for  the  secret  of  the 
new  heart.  Oh,  brethren,  it  is  of  minor 
consequence,  after  all,  what  acquisi- 
tions of  knowledge  we  may  make  in 
this  world;  it  is  of  minor  consequence 
how  far  we  may  be  able  to  peer  into  the 
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deep  thiDgs  of  God ;  but  it  is  of  supreme 
urgency  that  we  should  gain,  every  one 
of  UR,  Jesus'  secret  of  the  new  heart. 
May  He  give  us  that;  may  He  teach  us 
that  blessed,  that  divine  secret.  If  you 
have  not  already  sought  upon  your 
knees  for  that,  if  you  have  not  begun  to 
find  the  hope  and  the  joy  of  it,  is  it  not 
time  for  you  to  begin  to  live  now,  really 
to{tt>e.^  Do  not  be  content  with  mere 
existence:  the  trees  exist  through  all 
the  winter's  cold;  in  the  spring  they 
begin  to  live.  So  let  us  seek  after  life — 
the  life  of  beauty,  songfulness  and  joy, 
whose  secret  is  the  secret  of  the  Lord. 
He  only  can  teach  us  how  to  live,  how 
to  cease  from  dying  and  to  begin  to 
live — to  live  the  true,  the  real,  the  eter* 
nal  life,  that  pure,  loving,  blessed  life 
which  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God. 


THE  FIBST  CEEISTHAS  XOBlTma. 

By    Rev.   Davis  W.  Lusk,    in    United 
Presbytesian  Chubch,  Newabk,  N.  J. 

And  iht  angd  said  unto  ^i«m,  Be  not  afraid; 
for,  beholdf  I  bring  you  good  tidings  of 
great  joy,  which  shall  he  to  aU  people, 
—Luke  ii:  10. 

The  birth  of  Christ  is  the  gladdest 
event  of  history.  The  advent  of  princes, 
born  to  a  crown,  amid  luxurious  sur- 
roundings, has  often  been  the  occasion 
of  great  rejoicing  all  over  a  kingdom. 
But  when  Mary  gave  birth  to  the  infant 
Jesus  in  a  stable  at  Bethlehem,  the  very 
heavens  rejoiced.  The  shepherds  at 
midnight  on  the  Judean  hills  saw  the 
glory  of  God,  and  from  thut  effulgent 
light  the  angels  sang,  **  Be  not  afraid, ' 
etc. ;  and  down  from  the  heavens  came 
the  grand  chorus,  in  which  a  great  mul- 
titude of  angel  voices  joined:  "Glory 
to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth 
peace,,  good-will  toward  men  "  (v.  14). 

That  was  the  first  Christmas  morning 
that  downed  on  earth,  and  it  was  a 
morning  of  joy;  joy  among  the  stars, 
jo}'  among  the  angels,  joy  in  the  heart 
of  God,  joy  that  thrilled  all  heaven  and 
will  yet  fill  the  earth,  and  be  caught  up 
and  embalmed  in  the  everlasting  song 
before  the  throne. 

I  wish  to-day  to  illustrate  the  truth 


of  this  angel  message  to  the  watching 
shepherds.  I  can,  of  ooorse,  in  a  single 
sermon  touch  only  on  a  few  points  of 
the  grand  and  joyful  theme. 

L  The  advent  of  Christ  was  good 
tidings  to  the  slave.  When  He  came,  a. 
large  part  of  the  race  were  held  in  ab* 
ject  servitude.  Slavery  prevailed  ex- 
tensively in  cultivated  Greece,  in  impe- 
rial Bome,  and  even  in  Palestine— in 
the  very  shadow  of  the  temple  of  the 
Most  High.  Some  Roman  masters  held 
fh)m  ten  to  twenty  thousand  slaves,  and 
the  condition  of  the  slave  was  hard  in: 
the  extreme.  He  was  treated  and  held 
simply  as  a  '<  thing";  bought  and  sold  as 
men  deal  in  sheep  and  horses,  he  was 
absolutely  the  property  of  his  master; 
he  had  no  rights  as  a  man— no  place  un- 
der the  law;  could  be  beaten,  soourged» 
and  put  to  death  at  the  will  of  the 
master.  Such  was  the  condition  of  half 
the  world  when  the  angel  choir  sang 
their  Gloria  in  Etcelsis.  But  that  song 
was  the  death-knell  to  human  bondage. 
The  Infant  that  lay  in  the  manger  hard 
by  was  to  be  the  great  Deliverer.  From 
His  lips  was  to  sound  out  the  emanci- 
pation proclamation  that  was  to  give 
deliverance  to  captives  everywhere,  and 
set  at  liberty  those  that  were  bound. 
And  this  has  been  the  blessed  effects  of 
Christ's  mission  and  teaching  whereso- 
ever the  Gospel  has  prevailed.  Slavery 
cannot  exist  under  the  clear  light  and 
benign  influence  of  Christianity.  Its 
cardinal  principles— the  unity  of  the 
race,  the  common  Fatherhood  in  God, 
the  Golden  Rule,  the  new  command- 
ment, the  doctrine  of  oneness  in  Christ 
and  absolute  equality  in  all  things  spir- 
itual—are fatal  to  the  system  and  the 
principle  of  servitude.  And  history 
traces,  in  characters  of  light  and  glory, 
the  career  of  the  Cross  as  it  has  made 
the  round  of  the  nations,  until  there  is 
scarcely  a  foot  of  soil  redeemed  by  the 
blood  of  Jesus  trodden  to-day  by  the 
foot  of  a  slave.  Glorious  emancipation! 
Glorious  harbinger  of  that  spiritual 
liberty  which  Christ  is  yet  to  achieve ! 

XL  The  advent  of  Christ  was  g<>od 
tidings  to  the  laborer.  The  mass  of 
men  belong  to  the  laboring  class — are 
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forced  to  earn  tbeir  bread  in  the  sweat 
of  their  browR.  The  honor,  the  dig- 
nitT,  of  labor  was  not  at  all  anderstood 
before  Christ's  adTent.  Labor  was 
looked  upon  as  a  disgrace.  Men  were 
deipised  who  bad  to  work  as  a  means 
of lifelihood.  Philosophers  tanght  that 
lU  forms  C'f  manual  labor  were  degrad- 
ing. In  Borne  only  three  kinds  of 
ooeopation  were  considered  respectable, 
▼iL:  medicine,  commerce,  and  archi- 
tecture. Free  men  bad  to  work  side  by 
tide  with  slaTes. 

Bot  Christ  tanght  a  new  doctrine. 
He  ooniecrated  and  made  honorable  all 
honest  labor,  both  by  the  precepts  He 
taught  and  by  His  own  example.  He 
WIS  a  carpenter,  the  son  of  a  carpenter, 
ind  wrought  at  His  hnmble  trade  until 
He  began  His  public  ministry.  He 
chose  EUs  disciples  from  the  humblest 
oeenpations.  And  just  as  the  spirit 
and  teachings  of  the  great  Master  pre- 
Tiil,  the  laboring  classes  will  be  de- 
nied and  prosperous,  and  hnman  so- 
ciety will  approximate  the  heavenly 
vorid. 

in.  The  advent  of  Christ  revealed  to 
earth  the  true  idea  of  humanity.  The 
tndents  had  no  just  conceotion  of  man 
u  man.  At  best,  he  was  considered  of 
no  account,  except  as  related  to  the 
State  or  the  crown.  The  infinite  value 
of  the  human  soul,  the  amazing  dig- 
nity of  manhood— of  man,  made  in  the 
image  of  God,  a  creature  of  Qod,  and 
in  heir  of  immortality  —  had  not 
dawned  on  the  conception  of  the  world 
at  the  time  of  Christ's  advent.  He,  the 
IHvine-Man,  the  Son  of  the  Highest, 
eonferred  an  infinite  boon  on  the  race 
when  He  rcTcaled  and  taught  the  true 
idea  of  humanity — the  real  grandeur 
nd  nobility  of  man  as  mayi,  both  in  his 
istrinnc  nature  and  in  his  relations  to 
God  and  to  immortality.  The  incama- 
tioD  and  the  death  of  Christ  to  save  in- 
dividul  man  is  a  stupendous  testimony 
thai  has  not  been  lost  on  the  world,  and 
never  will  be;  and  its  final  effect  will  be 
to  lift  man  to  an  equality  with  angels. 
Skeptics  and  others  babble  about 
"the  religion  of  humanity.**  But  their 
htmanity  is   a   hnmanity  utterly  desti- 


tute of  one    element  or   principle  of: 
divine  life  ;  it  is  *•  of  the  earth  earthy.*^ 
The  only  genuine  religion  of  humanity 
—a  religion  that  regenerates   the  soul 
and  lifts  man  up  to  fellowship  with  God 
and  companionship  with  angels— is  the* 
religion  taught  by  Jesus  of  Nazareth  in 
wonderful  words,  in  His  still  more  won- 
derful life,  and  in  His  death  on  the 
cross. 

IV.  The  advent  of  Christ  was  good 
tidings  to  the  family.  The  ancients 
had  very  imperfect  ideas  about  it.  *  Mar- 
riage was  simply  the  means  the  State 
had  to  produce  citizens.  The  sanctity 
of  marriage,  the  sweetness  of  the  do- 
mestic affections,  the  power  of  family 
influence  in  training,  both  for  the  state* 
and  the  Church,  had  no  place  in  the 
world's  estimate.  But,  oh,  the  power^ 
the  blessedness,  of  the  religion  of  Jesus 
on  the  family !  It  relays,  cements,  and 
sanctifies  this  old  foundation.  It  gives 
to  woman  her  true  sphere  and  her 
golden  sceptre.  It  makes  the  family 
the  type  of  heaven,  the  type  of  Christ's 
Church,  and  invests  it  with  a  power  for 
good  that  is  well-nigh  irresistible. 

y.  The  advent  of  Christ  was  glad 
tidings  because  it  gave  the  world  a  new 
hope.  The  old  religions  offered  none. 
Philosophies  shed  no  light  on  the  grave 
and  the  great  beyond.  Skepticism,  iUf- 
fidelity,  false  science,  agnosticism,  ma- 
terialism, all  end  in  despair.  The  best 
they  offer  man  is  the  motto  of  the 
Stoics:  *'Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to- 
morrow we  die." 

The  song  of  the  angels  on  that  event- 
ful Christmas  morning  was  the  song  of 
hope  to  a  despairing  world.  It  shot 
light  and  sunshine  into  the  sad  and 
desolate  heart  of  guilty,  lost  man,  and 
down  into  the  grave,  and  athwart  the  sky 
of  the  unknown  future.  On  the  gloom 
and  despair  of  the  ages,  without  God 
and  without  hope,  the  Sun  of  Righteous- 
ness arose  in  noontide  splendor,  and 
illumined  the  world.  Before  it  the  night 
vanished  in  the  sinner's  soul,  and  joy 
and  peace  and  blessedness  were  expe- 
rienced. 

Oh  I  gladdest  day  of  all  the  year— the 
day  when  angels  came  down  to  earth 
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"with  their  message  of  glad  tidings !  To- 
<lay  we  join  with  the  immortal  Watts, 
;and  sing: 

"  Joy  to  the  world,  the  Lord  baa  come  I 
Let  earth  receive  her  King  ; 
Let  every  heart  prepare  Him  room, 
And  heaven  and  nature  sing." 

THE  CHT7BCH  OF  THE  LIVIKGt  &0D. 

By  John  Hall,  D.D.,  in  Fifth  Avenue 
Pbesbtterian  Church,  New  Yobx. 

^ry  Old  and  shouty  thou  hihabUirU  of  Zion : 
for  great  is  the  Holy  One  of  Israel  in  the 
midst  of  thee. — Isa,  xii:  6. 

Civilized  countries  have  many  institu- 
tions of  a  voluntary  kind  for  useful  pur- 
poses.  These  are  iisually  the  outcome 
of  social  instincts,  and  are  found  to  be 
necessary  to  the  well-being  of  society, 
^nd  to  attain  great  common  objects. 
But  it  is  optional  to  every  man  whether 
or  not  to  associate  himself  with  these 
institutions.  Some  of  them  are  the 
product  of  the  spirit  of  Christianity, 
■as  in  the  case,  for  example,  of  Young 
Men's  Christian  Associations.  But 
even  with  them  it  is  left  to  the  freedom 
of  the  individual  will  to  join  them  or 
not. 

There  is,  however,  another  institu- 
tion in  the  world,  in  relation  to  which 
men  have  not  their  option — where  men 
are  laid  under  direct  obligation  to  Him 
who  has  established  the  institution, 
viz. :  the  Church  of  God,  in  relation  to 
which  the  earnest  appeal  in  the  text  is 
made.  This  truth  of  the  divine  insti- 
tution of  the  Church  and  the  consequent 
obligation  upon  men  to  be  in  it,  is  one 
that  needs  to  be  stated  with  clearness, 
and  defended  against  misrepresenta- 
tion. It  is  the  policy  of  Satan,  in  his 
work  of  deceiving  men,  to  connect  his 
lies  with  half  truths,  or  with  a  whole 
truth  misplaced,  so  as  to  recommend  it 
to  the  judgment  and  consciences  of 
men.  This  he  has  done  in  the  matter 
of  the  Church.  The  so-called  Catholic 
Church,  outside  of  which,  as  it  claims, 
there  is  no  salvation,  is  a  gross  perver- 
sion of  the  truth.  For  nearly  four  cen- 
turies this  theory  has  been  rejected  by 
the  most  enlightened  of  the  human  race. 


The  result  is  that  the  statement  of  the 
whole  absolute  truth  is  regarded  by 
many  with  dislike  and  suspicion;  so 
that  men  do  not  listen  to  the  real  claims 
of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  as  they 
are  presented  in  the  Word.  Hence  it 
is  necessary  to  clear  up  the  matter,  and 
learn  to  what  extent  and  in  what  sense 
it  is  that  God  has  founded  this  Zion, 
and  in  what  sense  it  is  an  obligation 
laid  upon  us  all  to  be  members  of  the 
Church  of  the  living  God. 

The  Church  is  described  by  various 
words.  In  the  Greek  language,  by  a 
word  which  signifies  '*  house  of  God.** 
This  refers  to  the  place  in  which  the 
servants  of  God  met  to  worship.  An- 
other word  describes,  not  the  place, 
but  the  worshipers.  In  that  sense 
*'God  has  founded  Zion,"  and  His  peo- 
ple are  <*the  inhabitants  of  Zion.*'  Very 
distinct  and  definite  words  are  nsed  to 
describe  the  members  of  the  Church. 
They  are  called  *•  the  glory"  inspired 
of  God.  They  are  called  the  faithful, 
showing  that  there  has  been  divine 
communication  with  them,  and  that 
they  are  believers;  and  in  the  third 
place  they  are  called  **holy,*'  conse- 
crated  and  accepted.  These  three  terms 
mark  and  describe  the  members,  the  as- 
sembly of  the  people  that  make  up  the 
Church.  They  are  the  glory,  they  are 
the  faithful,  they  are  holy,  and  when 
the  Church  becomes  a  body  of  holy, 
consecrated  people,  bound  to  serve  and 
represent  God,  and  to  carry  out  His 
gracious,  blessed  will  always,  it  is  a  holy 
Church;  it  is  a  Church  of  the  living  Gk>d, 
having  distinct  claims  upon  the  atten- 
tion of  mankind.  Men  forget  or  over- 
look this  fact.  They  reason  as  if  all  re- 
ligious systems  had  the  same  origin, 
and  rest  upon  the  same  basis.  But 
Christ  did  not  die  to  found  Confucian- 
ism or  Mohammedanism.  But  that  is 
true  of  Christianity,  and  of  no  other 
system  of  faith.  So  that  Christianity  is 
unique;  it  is  matchless;  it  has  claims 
upon  the  conscience  and  over  the  indi- 
vidual soul  that  can  be  claimed  by  no 
other  religious  system. 

Accepting  this  view,  we  see  the  mean- 
ing   of  various  Scripture  terms  ;   for 
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instance,  of  the  Oharcb  as  being  "the 
iunilj  of  Qod."  We  know  what  are 
theoonstitaeni  parts  of  a  family.  Now, 
<iodha8  made  in  Zion  a  blessed  connter- 
part  of  allthat  is  in  His  family.  Two 
^ondasions  inevitably  follow  from  this 
iratiL 

L  This  Church   presents  to  us  the 
▼ay,  under  God*s  hand,  to  true  personal 
goodness.    Men  devise  many  recipes  to 
correct  erils  and  excite  to  virtue.     But 
2ion  accomplishes  all  these  results  by 
one  simple    method.      To  be    in    the 
Ohnrehof  God  is  to  be  in  the  way  of 
«U  goodness.     Well  may  the  inhabitants 
of  Zion  rejoice,  for  all  spiritual  bless- 
in|p  of  Gk>d*s  kingdom  are  given  to  it. 
n.  Another  logical  conclusion  follows, 
ra. :  that  all  of  as  ought  to  be  in  that 
2ion.    We  are  to  be  in  it,  not  because 
the  Church  itself  demands  it;  not  be- 
eanae  the  minister  calls  for  it;  not  be- 
ttnae  the  influences  around  us  have  in- 
enleated  it— not  for  any  or  all  of  these 
Rssons.    We  are  to  belong  to  the  Church 
becaose  God«  who  founded  the  Church 
ind  created  as,  has  laid  this  obligation 
vpon  us.     That  is   the  one  solid  and 
sofficient  reason  by  which  we  are  to  be 
influenced .    We  are  to  be  in  Zion,  be- 
caose God  has  been  pleased  to  enjoin 
it.    We  have  no  option  here,  because 
we  are  but  creatures,   and  bound    to 
<»bey  the  Creator.     We  may  use  our  hu- 
man wisdom  with  reference  to  the  in- 
stitutions that  man  has  founded.    But 
this  unique,    match' ess,    unparalleled 
institution  that  Grod  has  founded,  and 
branded  for  as,  we  are  bound  to  be  in, 
a  we  would  be  obedient  to  Him.     And 
ve  are  not  to  be  simply  visitors  to  His 
Cbtirch,  or  occasional  attendants,  and 
especially  not  to  be  patrons.  We  are  to  be 
inhabitants,  dwelling  in  it;  being  in  it 
with  our  whole  souls,  and  complying 
with  the  obligations  that  are  incumbent 
ipon  its  inhabitants,  if  we  would  be 
pore  men.    And  this  is  no  unreasonable 
command.     1.  The   way  in   which  the 
Word  came  is  both  significant  and  in- 
itmetire.     2.   Another  consideration  is 
tbt,"Oreat  is  the  Holy  One  of  Israel  in 
thcmidst  of  her. "    That  is  the  culminat- 
ukgand  crownings  glory  of  God's  Zion. 


It  is  the  Zion  of  the  ordinary  human  be- 
ing, and  it  is  the  Zion  of  the  Lord. 
You  may  take  the  great  political  parties 
of  the  day — the  Bepublican  and  the 
Democratic — and  you  will  find  varieties 
of  intelligence,  varieties  of  motives,  and 
greater  or  less  degrees  of  intensity.  But 
thQ  party  retains  its  unity,  notwith- 
standing these  individual  varieties. 
The  same  thing  is  in  the  Church  of  the 
living  God;  it  is  composed  of  human 
beings  of  different  degrees  of  energy,  of 
capacity.  There  are  times  of  coldness  and 
times  of  ardor;  times  of  weakness  and 
times  of  strength ;  there  are  men  of  the 
meanest  motives  and  men  of  pure  mo- 
tives. There  is  a  great  deal  given  for 
organization  and  instruction,  and  I 
want  to  make  the  thing  clear  to  joa  as 
a  spiritual  truth.  God  is  with  Zion  by 
His  very  nature.  He  is  omnipresent 
and  omniscient,  and  this  being  so,  there 
are  certain  natural  and  necessary  re- 
sults that  follow.  When,  you  are  on 
the  street,  you  must  see  things  that  are 
going  on  around  you.  You  know  that 
they  are  not  the  same  that  you  would  see 
in  your  own  home.  So  it  is  with  God. 
He  is  with  His  Church,  not  only  be- 
cause He  has  these  natural  attributes, 
but  because  it  is  His  Church  that  He 
has  founded  in  Christ,  and  over  which 
He  exercises  watchful  care.  The  Church 
is  made  Christ's  because  he  is  the  Son 
of  God.  Not  a  mere  man  could  I  e  capa- 
ble of  filling  that  high  place.  He  is 
God  also.  But  it  is  not  simply  as  God 
that  he  is  King  and  head  of  His  Church. 
He  says  Himself,  '*  This  is  the  kingdom 
given  to  Me,"  but  that  would  not  be 
true  if  given  to  Him  as  God.  It  was, 
therefore,  as  the  God -man  that  the 
Church  was  given  to  him.  As  a  mere 
man  He  could  not  have  the  kingdom. 
He  is,  therefore,  in  it  in  His  mediatorial 
capacity.  No  mere  man  could  fill  that 
conspicuous  place,  and  it  is  because 
of  the  God-man  that  we  see  so  great 
human  sympathy  with  divine  power  in 
the  head  of  the  Church.  It  is  the  espe- 
cial glory  of  the  New  Testament  that 
explains  and  expounds  this. 

So  much  for  the  second  teaching  of 
the  text  with  reference  to  the  transcend- 
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ent  glory  ana  dignity  of  Him  who  is  in 
Zion.  Now,  as  to  some  prncticul  n^flec- 
tions  growing  out  of  the  lesson. 

1.  We  mast  see  that  this  Zion  is  a 
home  of  great  dignity.  We  spesik  of  it 
as  the  home  of  the  family;  but  it  is 
more  than  that,  it  is  His  kingdom.  It 
must  be  respected  as  His  kingdom. 
The  question  is  not  what  would  men 
have?  what  would  society  have?  but 
what  would  God  have  ?  and  in  the  de- 
gree that  the  Church  is  true  to  God, 
does  she  feel  herself  to  be  in  His  king- 
dom. 

2.  If  this  be  God's  Zion,  then  what 
have  we  to  do  to  be  in  His  Zion  and  to 
feel  the  pleasures  incumbent  upon 
members  of  His  Zion  ?  We  are  to  obey 
Him,  because  He  who  has  founded 
this  community  makes  it  incumbent 
upon  us  to  do  His  will,  and  if  wo 
would  be  wholly  subservient  we  should 
conform  to  His  way.  We  are  not  only 
to  come  to  His  Zion,  but  we  are  to 
come  in  the  right  spirit,  and  to  carry 
that  into  our  occupation  of  Zion.  We 
speak  of  this  Church  as  being  holy,  as  a 
place  of  sanctity.  Where  is  the  sanc- 
tity ?  Is  it  in  the  walls  and  pews?  No. 
Is  it  in  the  worshipers?  No.  Is  it  in 
the  minister?  No.  Where  is  it?  The 
cry  is  that  **  the  Holy  One  of  Israel  is  in 
the  midst  of  thee."  It  is  His  presence. 
His  power,  His  relation  to  us,  that  give 
sanctitv  to  God's  house  and  God's  ser- 
vice.  Everything  we  do  is  because  we 
are  God's  creatures.  It  is  that  alone 
which  gives  dignity  and  glory  to  the 
service. 

3.  Now,  let  mo  speak  a  word  to  any 
that  may  hear  me,  who  are  still  without 
God  and  without  hope  of  eternal  life. 
If  I  can  I  would  address  an  earnest 
word  to  such.  This  King  summons 
yon  from  rebellion  ;  He  siimmons  you 
to  peace  and  good-will  to  Him.  I  bring 
His  message  to  you.  I  do  not  say  to 
you,  •*  Be  reconciled  to  the  Church  ; " 
I  say  to  you,  "Be  reconciled  to  Gk>d." 
That  is  His  claim  upon  you.  Becon- 
oiled !  Then  there  has  been  alienation, 
there  has  been  a  quarrel.  Why  will 
you  not  be  reconciled  to  Him  ?  **  Come 
unto  Me."    Trust  Jesus  Christ.    Best 


upon  Christ,  and  when  that  reconcilia* 
tion  is  effected,  and  the  spirit  of  adop- 
tion takes  possession  of  you,  and  you 
learn  to  love  God,  because  He  loves  you,, 
and  you  see  that  He  will  help  you,  yoir 
will  feel  that  Christless  souls  can  be 
reconciled  to  God,  Jind  have  the  bless- 
ings of  this  spiritual  unity. 

A  &07AL  BI7LE  OF  LIFE. 

By  B.  S.  Stobrs,  D.D.  [Conobeoation- 
al],  in  the  Church  of  the  PniOBiMGL 
Bbookltk. 

"Soi  slothful  in  business,  fervent  in  spirit^ 
serving  the  Lord, — Bom.  xii:  11. 

One  of  the  most  common  and  clamor- 
ous criticisms  of  Christianity,  urged 
by  those  who  are  unwilling  to  imbmit 
their  lives  to  its  control,  is  this:  that  it 
is  a  system  of  speculative  doctrine  only,, 
a  matter  of  ingenious  analysis  and  logi- 
cal discussion,  but  it  does  not  relate  to 
practical  life.  It  is  mainly  concerned 
with  the  future  life,  and  does  not  con- 
cern itself,  they  say,  with  e very-day  af- 
fairs. Now,  it  is  enough  to  point  to  a. 
text  like  this,  by  way  of  refutation. 
This  is  a  royal  rule  of  life,  and  if  heart- 
ily adopted  it  would  consecrate  all  our 
work.  It  is  not,  however,  alone,  and 
isolated  from  other  parts  of  Scriptore, 
but  in  harmony  with  all  other  details 
of  Christian  duty.  *'In  diligence  not 
slothful;  in  spirit,  enthusiastic;  serv- 
ing the  Lord."  This  is  the  way  to 
make  life  divine;  to  enter  into  its  mys- 
tery and  learn  its  value  and  beauty. 

Our  daily  business  is  largely  secular, 
and  many  of  our  cares  triyial,  and 
prompted  by  self-interest  alone.  We 
have  domestic  and  social  relations  as- 
well.  Much  of  our  work  is  routine  toil, 
and  it  may  seem  that  the  moral  element 
cannot  be  readily  superimposed.  Thi» 
is  looked  upon  as  a  rule  in  the  air,  and 
not  a  practical  one.  But  it  must  be 
kept  in  mind  that  it  was  first  addressed 
to  men  who  led  lives  even  more  obscure- 
than  ours.  The  text  was  not  spoken  to 
the  Boman  Senator,  charged  with  the 
affairs  of  State;  to  the  philosopher,  in- 
volved in  profound  investigation,  or  to 
the  poet,  who,  in  breathing  lofty  musi- 
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cil  nam  Vera,  was  making  for  himself  a 
name  to  endure  throagh  all  the  centn- 
ries;  bat  to  the  Roman  Jew  and  the  Ro- 
man slave;   to   those  dwelling   in  the 
Ghetto  across  the  Tiber,  men  and  wo- 
men  in  hnmble    life.    So,   now,    this 
rojal  rale  is  for  the  sailor  at  sea,  the 
mechanic  bending  over  his  bench,  and 
tbe  merchant  in   his  counting  room; 
and  it  inyolve.s  as  a  condition  for  its 
obedient  observance,  an  intrepid,  intel- 
ligent and  far-sighted  soal.      Such  a 
reverent  regard  for  this  commanding 
principle  will  insure  a  life  truly  sub- 
lime.   Let  us,  then,  look  at  some  par- 
ticalars,   and   see  how  we  can  accom- 
plish the  end. 

L  Character  comes  out  of  work.     It 
iavhatwe  do  that  educates  us,  rather 
than  what  we  read  or  speculate  about. 
The  work  of  life,  with  the  temper  and 
spirit  we  pat  into  it,  trains  and  molds. 
It  not  only   illustrates  but   cultivates 
virtue.     High,    honorable  integrity  of 
act  cultivates  integrity  of  heart;    en- 
thusiasm in  effort  resupplies  the  founts 
of  enthusiasm  in  the  will,  and  sympa- 
thetic activities  nourish  the   emotion 
itftelf  oat  of  which  they  flow.     Christ 
wag  a  workman.     We  cannot  say  that 
his  work   developed  holiness  in  him, 
because  be  was  ever  holy;  but  it  con- 
tinually illustrated  the  holiness  of  his 
soai.     And  this,  too, in  the  minor  affairs 
of  life.     Tbe  Gospel  gives  great  space 
to  small   particulars  concerning  Him. 
He  ate  and  slept  and  talked.     The  glory 
of  the  divine  shone  out  in  the  smallest 
as  well  as  in  the  greatest  acts.      He 
taaght  tbe  supernal  and  eternal  signifl- 
canoe  of  little  acts,  like  the  giving  of  a 
cap  of   oold  water  for  His  sake.    He 
taught  that  he  who  was  faithful  in  the 
least  would  be  faithful  in  that  which  is 
greatest.     As  the  roots  of  the  oak  reach 
down  and  out  in  the  soil  to  the  slender- 
ett  end,  so  the  strength  of  character  is 
feond  in  those  small  and  unseen  acts 
of  life  that  ran  throagh  the  hours  and 
WMsents  of  each  day.    It  is  not  by  one 
itiDke  that  the  scalptor  chisels  the  mar- 
Ue  into  artistic  beanty,  or  by  one  touch 
^  tbe  painter   puts  upon  the  canvas 
tfce  glowing  conceptions  of  his  fancy;  so 


"  Heaven  is  not  reached  by  a  single  bound, 
Bnt  we  build  tbe  ladder  by  which  we  rise 
From  tbe  lowly  earth  to  the  vaulted  skies. 

And  we  mount  to  its  summit  round  by  round." 

• 

2.  Daily  work  assists  us  to  larger  and 
clearer  views  of  divine  truth.     We  may 
not  see  how  the  minor  and  distracting 
duties  of  daily  life— those  of  the  home, 
the  school,  the  shop — can  be  made  trib- 
utary to  advancement  in  piety.     There 
is,  however,  a  proverb  older  than  Christ, 
that  says,  '<  In  all  labor  there  is  profit." 
While  the  Word  of  Ood  puts  discredit 
on  labor  that  is  dishonorable  or  useless, 
it  extols  the  labor  of  the  wise.     Fidelity 
in  work  and  a  fervent,  enthusiastic  tem- 
per-!-*'boiling  or  bubbling,  like  a  foun- 
tain," is  the  figure  hinted  at  in  the  text — 
will  assuredly  freshen  our  faculties  and 
give  tone  and  balance  to  the  mind.  The 
crazy  fancies    that  have  shattered   or 
darkened  communities  came  not  from 
artisan,  miner  or  sailor,  but  rather  from 
some  secluded  recluse,  deluded  by  his 
morbid  fantasies.     Healthful,  honorable 
work  gives  strength  to  the  mind  and 
brings  it  to  that  point  to  which  the  Gos- 
pel makes  its  appeal.     Then  leisure  has 
a  charm,  and  inquiry  has  a  zest  after 
toil,  provided  it  be  not  protracted,  ex- 
hausting toil.     The  best  scholars  have 
been  trained  in  cities.     There  is  some- 
thing in   tbe  stir  and  whirl  of  these 
great  centers  that  keeps  our  faculties 
alive,  that  trains  us  to  sharp  attention, 
and  develops  a  masterful  resolve.     In 
the  country  there  is  something  of  lan- 
guor and  indolence,  but  in  the  emulous 
activities  of  metropolitan  life  we  make 
our  faculties  more  acute  and  our  inqui- 
sition of  truth  is  more  successful. 

3.  By  work  we  enable  ourselves  to  in* 
fluence  others  for  good.  We  are  con- 
federated' in  continual  alliances  in  so- 
ciety— youth  and  age,  want  and  wealth, 
culture  and  ignorance.  Dissolve  society 
into  repellant  unities,  and  you  arrest 
work,  but  under  a  law  of  life  like  that 
indicated  in  the  text  you  secure  har- 
mony in  combination.  Every  one  af- 
fects all.  There  is  indeed  peril  in  this 
fact.  An  unfaithful  workman  may  by 
neglect  introduce  into  your  dwelling 
disease  and   death.     A  negligent  pilot 
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may  cause  disaster  to  a  ship  and  plunge 
hundreds  into  sorrow  hy  the  saoriflce  of 
haman  lives.  A  bludgeon  is  not  needed 
to  destroy  the  eye,  or  a  hammer  to  ruin 
a  watch.  A  grain  of  sand  or  dirt  is 
snf&cient  in  either  case;  and  so  it  is 
with  secret  and  subtle  influences  at 
work  for  good  or  ill  in  society.  Noble 
work  will  bless  those  we  may  never  see 
and  give  progress  to  what  is  best  in  hu- 
man life.  We  can  by  the  temper  of 
Christ  in  us  impress  others  and  become 
preachers  of  righteousness  in  our  day, 
even  more  effectively,  perhaps,  than 
Uie  occupant  of  a  pulpit  or  professor's 
chair. 

It  is  not  wealth  inherited  that  is  the 
mightiest  lever,  but  that  which  is  gained 
l>y  work.  He  who  lays  aside  for  Christ 
a  portion  of  his  daily  wage  of  work, 
preaches  to  the  world  and  thereby  ad- 
Tanoes  the  cause  of  the  Redeemer. 

Lastly,  if  we  are  obedient  to  this  rule 
of  life  we  shall  gain  the  clearest  im- 
pression of  immortality.  It  is  not  in 
day  dreams  or  in  night  visions  that  we 
come  under  the  full  power  of  the  world 
to  come;  but  often  it  is  in  obscure  and 
even  servile  toil  that  we  feel  the  dignity 
of  manhood  within  us  that  is  not  yet 
revealed.  It  is  in  diligence  and  fidelity 
and  patience  of  toil,  that  we  come  to 
realize  something  of  the  force  and  splen- 
dor of  expression  that  is  a  sensibility 
not  yet  developed,  but  which  will  be 
in  the  life  immortal.  The  philoso- 
pher in  his  cell,  rapt  in  speculation, 
may  doubt,  and  the  enthusiast  may 
feel  that  he  has  not  grasped  it;  but  the 
mother,  immersed  in  her  petty  cares, 
and  busied  with  her  humble  service, 
does  feel  that  a  time  is  coming  when  her 
work  will  be  recognized  and  rewarded. 
The  devout  and  obedient  disciple  of 
Christ  sees  that,  not  over  the  Lord's 
Day  alone,  but  over  every  one  of  the  six 
days  of  toil,  there  hang  the  bending, 
brooding  heavens,  bright  with  immor- 
tal light.  Of  course  we  may  be  so  ar- 
dent in  earthly  pursuits  as  to  forget 
everything  else;  but  to  the  thoughtful 
worker  this  truth  comes  as  an  inspiring 
impulse.  So  the  Lord's  Day  comes,  not 
as  the  Sabbath  to  the  Jew  at  the  end  of 


the  week,  a  memorial,  but  at  the  begin- 
ning, to  exalt,  direct  and  quicken. 

"Diligent  in  business,  fervent  in 
spirit,  serving  the  Lord."  This  is  the 
rule  for  us,  now  and  here,  in  the  midst 
of  our  eager,  earnest  industries.  We 
gaze  on  the  loveliness  and  quiet  of  the 
country,  and  fancy  that  there  is  the 
place  to  lead  an  unworldly  life.  Nay, 
there  is  worldliness  there  as  truly  as  in 
Wall  Street.  Men  fight  about  fences  as 
we  do  about  contracts.  Here,  indeed, 
in  wealth  and  fashion  and  sensuality, 
worldliness  takes  root  with  Satanic 
force;  but  here,  also,  are  the  finest 
specimens  of  Christian  character  illus- 
trated. Here  holiness  may  be  written 
on  the  bells  of  the  horses;  arts  and  m- 
▼entions  become  allies  of  the  Gospel  and 
aid  in  its  accelerated  advancement. 
Thus,  under  the  beneficent  influence  of 
this  divine  rule  of  life,  the  light  of  this 
world's  history  will  finally  mingle  into 
the  spiritual  beauty  of  Christ's  immor- 
tal reign!  Write,  then,  over  the  arch- 
way of  your  hearts,  over  the  portals  of 
your  office,  and  your  home,  "  Diligent 
in  business,  fervent  in  spirit,  serving 
the  Lord, "and  in  the  joyousneas of  this 
earthly  service  for  Christ  you  shall  find 
a  bright  prophecy  of  the  opportunity 
and  the  work  that  shall  be  yours  in  the 
immortal  realm  above! 


TES   aBADUALlTESS   OF  DXVDIB  XK- 
STBUCTI027. 

Bt  Cahom  Liddon,  in  St.  Paul's  Caxhb- 
D&AL,  London. 

Ihavt  yet  many  things  to  say  unto  you,  but 
ye  cannot  bear  them  now. — John  xvi:  12. 

When  our  Lord  tells  His  apostles  that 
He  had  many  things  to  say  to  them 
which  they  could  not  bear  as  yet  to 
hear.  He  may  well  have  taken  them  by 
surprise.  They  may  have  thought  that 
a  discourse  like  that  in  the  supper- 
room,  on  that  eve  of  what  they  felt  to  be 
an  approaching  crisis,  would  contain  the 
final  instructions,  the  final  exhortations, 
the  last  consolations  which  they  were  to 
receive  from  their  Master.  He  warns 
them  that  there  is  much  still  to  be  told 
them  in  a  coming  time.     It  would  be 
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told  them  partly  during  the  forty  days 
after  the  resurrection ;  much  more  after 
the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  was 
to  guide  them  into  all  truth. 

What  our  Lord  did  speak  of  with  the 
apostles  during  the  forty  days  between 
His  resurrection  and  His  ascension  is 
told  uf  in  general  terms  by  Luke  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Acts.    He  was  ' '  speak- 
ing of  the  things  pertaining  to  the  king- 
dom of  God.**    What  His  kingdom  was 
to  be,  what  laws  were  to  govern  it,  how 
it  was  to  be  organized,  what  were  to  be 
the  sources  of  its  life,  and,  above  all,  how 
it  was  to  assist,  and  expand,  and  perfect 
the  spiritual  life  of  single  souls  that 
fomd  a  home  within  it — such-like  top- 
ics, we  may  dare  to  infer,  were  handled 
bj  our  divine  Lord  during  those  sol- 
emn days.  And  the  result  may  be  seen  in 
the  apostolic  epistles,  especially  in  those 
of  Paul,  who  would  have  learned  what 
had  passed  at  some  later  time  after  his 
oouTersion.     When,  in  the  epistle  to  the 
Corinthians,  he  compares  the  Church 
of  Christ  to  the  human  body,  we  learn 
that  its  members  were  to  be  many,  but 
that  its  life  was  to  be  one.    When,  in 
the  epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  he  calls  it 
"the  Body  of  Christ,  the  fullness  of 
Him  that  fiUeth  all  in  all,"  we  see  that 
it  was  to  be  no  mere  Yolnntary  and  hu- 
man association.     When  he    instructs 
Timothy  and  Titus  how  it  wa8  to  be 
governed,  bow  ministered  to,  how  pro- 
vided for,  we  learn  how  great  a  place 
the  Church  was  to  have  in  the  practical 
life,  as  well  as  in  the  thought  of  Chris- 
tian*.   But  it  was  especially  after  the 
descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  through 
Him,  that  our  Lord  was  to  say  many 
things  to  His  apostles.     "When  He, 
the  Spirit   of  truth,  is  come,  He   will 
guide  you  into  all  truth ;  for  He  shall 
not  speak  of  Himself,  but  whatsoever 
He  shall  hear  that  shall  He  speak  ;  and 
He  shall  show  yon  things  to  come.    He 
t>hall  glorify  Me;  for  He  shall  receive  of 
Mine  and  shall  show  it  unto  you.     All 
things  that  the  Father  hath  are  Mine; 
therefore  said  I,  that  He  shall  take  of 
Hine  and  shall  show  it  unto  yon."  This 
ns  to  be  the  illaminating  work  of  God 
the  Holy  Ghost  after  the  day  of  Pente- 


cost. He  was  to  enable  the  aposbles  to 
understand  the  real  meaning  of  what 
they  had  heard  from,  and  had  observed 
in,  their  now  ascended  Master.  "He 
shall  glorify  Me;  He  shall  receive  of 
Mine  and  shall  show  it  unto  you." 

L    ThS   DiSTBUCmON  OF  THE  APOSTLES. 

Why  did  not  Christ  teach  everything 
Himself?  Why  leave  so  much  to  be 
proclaimed  by  those  who  came  after 
Him?  He  gives  the  answer:  The 
apostles  could  not  bear  these  added 
burdens  of  truth  in  those  earlier  days. 
The  reception  and  assimilation  of  re- 
ligious truth  is,  from  the  nature  of  the 
case,  a  very  gradual  process.  In  the 
New  Testament  it  is  compared  to  the 
erection  of  a  building.  The  apostles 
were  not  in  a  state  of  mind  to  receive 
the  whole  truth;  besides,  the  Holy 
Spirit  had  not  been  sent  down  to  reveal 
and  to  help  in  the  way  of  understanding 
and  receiving  it. 

II.  The  iNSTBUcnoN  of  the  chubgh. 

Our  Lord's  words  apply  to  the  Chris- 
tian Church.  To  this  Church  He  had 
many  things  to  say.  which  she  could 
not  bear  to  receive  in  those  days  of  her 
infancy.  This  does  not  mean  that  in 
all  the  coming  centuries  He  would  go 
on  adding  to  the  truths  of  the  Christian 
creed  by  a  process  of  continuous  reve- 
lation. The  faith  for  which  Christians 
were  to  contend  was,  Jude  says,  "once 
for  all  delivered  to  the  saints  "  in  the 
age  of  the  apostles.  Later  ages  might 
explain  and  unfold  and  bear  witness  to, 
but  not  add .  to,  the  sum  of  inspired 
teaching.  The  Church  is  a  society;  and 
the  life  of  a  society,  like  the  life  of  a 
man,  is  a  history  of  experiences.  And 
in  this  field  God  is  continually  saying 
new  things  to  the  Church  with  the 
lapse  of  time.  This  language  of  God  is 
uttered  in  the  sequence  of  events  which 
are  ordered  by  His  providence.  What 
manifold  lessons  has  God  been  teach- 
ing our  own  country  during  its  fifteen 
centuries !  Look,  too,  at  the  history  of 
Israel.  Will  there  not  be  teachers  here- 
after for  whom  we  of  to-day  are  unpre- 
pared ?  Can  we  suppose  that  the  Eter- 
nal Word  has,  as  yet,  said  His  last  word 
to  Christendom  ? 
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III.  The  iNSTBUcnoM  of  the  indiyidujll. 

The  hnman  mind  has  its  distinct 
stages  of  growth.  So,  the  purely  spirit- 
ual life  of  the  soul  has  its  stages  of  ex- 
perience, and  truths  are  welcome  at  a 
later  stage,  which  are  unintelligible  at 
an  earlier  one.  Then  there  comes  the 
stage  of  spiritual  illumination,  when 
the  horizons  of  revealed  truth  are 
opened  out  to  the  delighted  gaze.  And 
then  a  higher  stage  still— union  with 
Ood  in  and  through  union  with  Christ 
— when  the  soul  in  rapture  exclaims: 
*'  My  Beloved  is  mine  and  I  am  His." 
Now,  the  truths  appropriate  to  the 
higher  stages  would  be  unintelligible 
to  the  stages  below. 

lY.  Some  practical  suooestzons. 

1.  We  have  the  true  method  of  edu- 
cating children  in  religious  truth. 

2.  How  does  this  line  of  thought  add 
to  the  solemn  interest  of  life !  Oh,  the 
possibilities  of  the  future !  The  day 
may  come  when  Christ  will  say  many 
things  to  us  under  the  discipline  of  sor- 
aow,  and  losses,  and  sufferings,  which 
we  could  not  bear  now.  There  is  a  pic- 
ture of  Louis  XVI.  and  Marie  Antoinette 
on  their  wedding  day,  which  suggests 
ttiis  thought.  All,  as  yet,  looks  as  bright 
as  a  great  position,  and  the  smiles  of 
friends,  and  human  care,  and  human 
prospects  .could  make  it.  The  young 
couple  are  scarcely  more  than  children. 
It  is  the  unclouded  morning  of  a  sum- 
mer day.  **  I  have  many  things  to  say 
unto  you,"  might  well  have  been  the 
motto  of  those-young  lives.  As  yet,  the 
long  anxiety,  the  indecision,  the  strug- 
gle, the  flight,  the  enforced  return,  the 
trial,  the  imprisonment,  the  scaffold  — 
these  are  hidden.  Each  stage  of  suffer- 
ing was  bearable  when  it  came;  each 
brought  with  it  lessons  in  moral  and 
spiritual  truth,  which  else  might  never 
have  been  learned.  It  could  not  have 
been  borne  if  it  had  been  prematurely 
disclosed. 

3.  Finally,  these  words  suggest  the 
duties  of  hope  and  patience  in  respect  of 
the,  as  yet,  veiled  future,  in  respect  of 
the  many  questions  which  haunt  every 
active  and  thoughtful    mind  when  it 


looks  out  on  the  eternal  world.    Of  that 
world  the  poet  says: 

"  Thither  we  send  our  fhonghta  to  dwell. 
But  atill  the  wall  impawiable 
Ban  us  around  with  sensual  bond. 
In  vain  we  dive  for  that  beyond — 
Yea,  traverse  o'er  and  o'er  the  bound — 
Walking  in  the  unseen  profound. 
Like  flies,  which  on  the  window-pane 
Pace  up  and  down  again,  again  : 
And  though  they  fkin  would  break  away 
Into  the  expanse  of  open  day^  - 
«       They  know  not  why,  are  traveling  still 
On  the  glass  fence  invisible. 
So  dwell  our  thoughts  with  the  unseen, 
Yet  cannot  pass  the  bourne  between." 

Aye,  if  He  were  to  gratify  us— if  He 
were  to  withdraw  the  veil  while  we  still 
live  in  the  life  of  sense— could  we  bear 
it?  Is  it  not  better  as  He  in  His  great 
mercy  wills  it  to  be?  The  day  will  come 
to  each  one  of  us  when  He  will  have 
many  things  to  say  to  us.  We  could 
not  bear  them  now. 


<  •  > 


A  CHBISTOLO&IOAL  VIEW  OF 
HEAVEN. 

Bt  Bbv.   a.  C.   Gbabt,  ix   Bkfobmzd 
Episcopal  Chxtbch,  Bexdtsvillb,  Mo. 

At  thy  rigfU  hand  there  cure  pleasures  for- 
evermore. — Psa.  xvi:  11. 

TsAT  view  of  heaven  which  makes  due 
account  both  of  the  real  and  the  ideal, 
holds  closely  and  consistently  to  the 
person  of  Christ,  as  the  one  of  whom  it 
is  said,  *' All  things  have  been  created 
through  Him  and  unto  Him ;  and  He  is 
before  all  things,  and  in  Him  all  things 
consist.'*  His  presence  centrally  and 
essentially  characterizes  the  '*  right 
band  **  of  God.  So  much  is  implied  in 
the  faith  of  Christendom  as  expressed 
in  the  Apostles*  Creed,  *'  He  ascended 
into  heaven  and  sitteth  at  the  right 
hand  of  God  the  Father  Almighty,**  and 
such  is  also  the  teaching  of  Grod*s  Word 
throughout.  While  the  Psalmist  him- 
self may  not  have  conceived  of  it  in  this 
form,  the  fact  itself  is  yet  undoubtedly 
comprehended  in  the  full  import  of  his 
inspiration. 

The  glorified  humanity  of  Christ,  ex- 
alted to  the  right  hand  of  God,  fur- 
nishes a  human  and  earthly  basis  or 
anchor  upon  which  the  mind  and  heart 
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of  man  may  lay  hold.    But  it  is  only 
vhen  His  divine  nature  is  contemplated, 
in  union  with  the  human,  that  the  door 
of  beaTen  is  fully  opened;  for  then  re- 
demption is  brought  into  view  in  its 
entirety.     The  glorification  of  the  He- 
deemer  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  there- 
fore, involves  infinitely  more  than  the 
mere  elevation  of  a  righteous  man.  The 
halo  of  glory  that  shines  forth  from  His 
person  reflects  the  very  brightness  and 
«ffalgence  of  the  entire  Godhead.     This 
diTine  human  constitution  of  Christ's 
person  forms  the  true  basis  for  the  real 
■and  the  ideal,  upon  which  every  con- 
ception of  heaven  beyond  itself,  that  is 
Jkot  crudely   naturalistic,   on   the  one 
hand,  or  abstractly  spiritualistic  on  the 
■other,  must  rest. 

As  the  Redeemer  sustains  a  central 
relation  to  the  other  persons  of  the  God- 
head, and  thus    pre-eminently   repre- 
sents the  glory  of  God,  so  does  He  sus- 
tain a  similar  central   relation  to  the 
saints  in  glory,  out  of  which  also  grow 
the  "pleasures  forevermore  "  referred 
to  in  the  text.     In  virtue  of  this  mysti- 
cal anion  with  Christ  the  redeemed  are 
made  to  share  largely  in  the  glory  that 
««entially  belongs  to  God's  own  being, 
Mal$K>  in  that  which  grows  out  of  the 
•creation,  redemption  and  glorification 
•of  the  world. 

The  bond  of  unity,  furthermore,  that 
obtains  among  the  saints  themselves, 
likewise  has  its  origin  and  foundation 
here;  and  the  ''communion  of  saints,'* 
involving  the  recognition  and  the  glori- 
fication of  earthly  ties  and  relations, 
is  a  fountain  whence  flow  rivers  of 
delight. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  relationship 
in  which  the  redeemed  stand  to  the 
other  heavenly  beings.  On  account  of 
their  possessing  a  common  nature  with 
that  of  the  Redeemer,  the  saints  stand 
above  the  angels.  These  •*  ministering 
spirits  "are  their  delightful  attendants 
^d  companions. 

The  activity  and  employment  of  the 
saints  in  glory  are  also  determined  and 
inspired  by  their  peculiarly  exalted 
position  at  God's  right  hand,  and  are  an- 
other abundant    source  of  joy  to  them. 


This  substantially  consists  in  worship- 
ing and  glorifying  God.  In  this  they 
are  greatly  aided,  if  not  entirely  led,  by 
their  fellow  worshipers,  the  angelic 
hosts,  whose  special  mission  it  is  to  en- 
gage in  acts  of  adoration  and  ascriptions 
of  praise  to  Almighty  Qod.  Such  was 
their  office  already  when  the  Savior  was 
born, according  to  the  record:  "And  sud- 
denly there  was  with  the  angel  a  multi- 
tude of  the  heavenly  host  praising  God." 
In  the  Apocalypse  these  beings  are  spo- 
ken of  as  crying  out  continually, "  Holy, 
holy,  holy  Lord  God  Almighty,  which 
was,  and  is,  and  is  to  come;"  also  as 
being  "harpers,  harping  with  their 
harps."  The  hosannahs  and  hallelu- 
jahs, the  melodies  and  harmonies,  ut- 
tered and  produced  by  this  heavenly 
choir,  added  to  the  sounds  of  their  own 
voices,  must  fill  the  saints  with  rapture 
unspeakably  great. 

But  what  will  doubtless  be  a  source 
of  still  greater  bliss  to  them,  and  which 
is  likewise  inseparably  connected  with 
their  fellowship  of  Christ,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  beatific  visions  with  which  they 
are  everywhere  confronted.  This  in- 
spiring element  in  the  celestial  worship 
addresses  the  eye.  as  the  other  spoken 
of  does  the  ear,  and  thus  the  two  high- 
est senses  are  made  to  be  the  channels 
of  receiving  the  greatest  "pleasures," 
involving,  however,  the  presence  and 
activity  of  all  the  faculties  and  powers 
of  the  soul. 

Of  the  triune  Grod  who  will  be  the 
"all  in  all "  of  heaven,  as  revealed  in 
Jesus  Christ,  and  of  the  ransomed,  it  is 
said,  "  They  shall  be  like  Him,  for  they 
shall  see  Him  as  He  is  "  The  throng  of 
the  redeemed,  arrayed  in  "white 
robes,"  with  "palms  in  their  hands,*' 
and  "  crowns  of  gold  on  their  heads," 
and  the  other  "innumerable  hosts,' 
will  also  present  a  glorious  sight. 
Along  with  the  beings  are  the  "build- 
ings," the  "  place,"  the  "city  that  has 
foundations,  whose  builder  and  maker 
is  God,"  with  its  "golden  streets"  and 
"pearly  gates,"  its  "sea  of  glass  like 
unto  crystal,"  its  "  emerald  and  sardine 
stones,"  the  "  Father's  Honse,"the  Sav- 
ior's "  mansions,"  and  our  own  "build- 
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ing  of  (}od,  an  hoase  not  made  with 
hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens.'* 

Of  the  appearance  of  the  world  of 
glory  to  us  now,  however,  it  must  be 
said,  in  the  language  of  Holy  Writ: 
**£ye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard, 
neither  have  entered  into  the  heart  of 
man,  the  things  which  Qod  hath  pre- 
pared for  them  that  love  Him."  Our 
only  safety,  as  regards  a  true  appre- 
hension of  those  blissful  realms,  lies  in 
cleaving  firmly  to  Him  who  is  the  "Al- 
pha and  Omega,  the  beginning  and  the 
end,  the  first  and  the  last/' 


TBS  PSACS  WHICE  PA8SSTE  UllDEB- 
STANDINa. 

Bt  Rzv.  Stopfobd  a.  Bbookx  [Inde- 
pendent], jN  Bedford  Chapel,  Lon- 
don. 

Peace  I  leave  vnih  yo»,  my  peace  I  give 
unto  you ;  not  as  the  world  giveth,  give  I 
unto  you. — John  xiv:  27. 

These  are  musical  words;  but  the 
music  is  not  of  earth  alone.  They 
touch  a  strain  above  the  world.  In 
their  consciousness  of  vast  spiritual 
power,  in  their  famess  from  the  strife 
and  trouble  of  men,  they  are  of  that  true 
supernatural  which  abides  in  the  secret 
of  God.  But  in  their  tenderness,  in  the 
thoughtful  care  for  those  who  loved  Him 
that  He  who  spoke  them  had,  in  the 
sweetness  of  expression,  which  brought 
together  in  them  human  sadness  and 
the  divine  power  which  could  so  boldly 
promise  peace,  and  give  it;  they  are  of 
that  exquisite  quality  which  forever 
moves  the  heart  of  man.  Sorrow, 
power,  and  beauty  meet  and  mingle  in 
them. 

Yet  it  was  a  strange  legacy.  He  gave 
them  peace.  He  said — but  had  they 
peace  ?  Was  their  life  a  life  of  peace, 
were  their  hearts  at  peace  ?  Did  trou- 
ble never  touch  them,  or  the  storms  of 
life;  did  sorrow,  and  fear,  and  passion 
never  make  a  tempest  within  them  ?  If 
His  gift  of  peace  was  given  as  the  world 
did  not  give,  it  was  also  not  the  peace 
that  the  world  calls  peace.  What  was 
it  ?  That  is  our  first  question.  It  is  an- 
swered by  the  words  —My  peace. 


It  oould  not  be  peaoe  from  the  out- 
ward pains  that  beset  life.  For  Christ 
says  that  it  was  His  own  peace  He  left 
to  them,  and  when  He  spoke  the  worda 
there  gathered  round  His  head  all  the 
storms  that  can  befall  a  man. 

Nor  were  His  followers  any  better  off, 

*'In  the  world  ye  shall  have  tribula- 
tion."   And  they  had  it. 

Let  no  one  dream,  then,  who  follows- 
Christ,  that  he  will  be  saved  from  out- 
ward battle.  Not  peace,  but  war,  and 
storm,  and  the  cross,  belong  to  those 
who  receive  the  legacy  of  the  peaoe  of 
Christ.  Nor  let  them  dream  that  they 
will  have  peace  from  the  sorrows  of 
mankind;  that  loss  will  be  less  bitter, 
ingratitude's  tooth  less  keen,  treachery^ 
less  a  fire  in  the  heart,  broken  love  less, 
unbearable,  a  shattered  home  less- 
lonely. 

It  was  not,  then,  the  peace  of  the  hu- 
man heart  that  Ohrist  had,  or  that  He- 
left  to  us.     What  was  it,  then  ?    It  was- 
a  spiritual  peace;  peaoe  in  that  inner 
life  which,  striking  its  roots  into  eter- 
nity, is  linked  unbrokenly  to  God;  nay, 
which  is  a  part  of  God.    It  was  spiiitual 
peace  that  was  His  peace — it  was  that- 
which  He  left  us.    Can  we  define  it?* 
It  escapes  analysis.    Though  we  cannot 
define   its    deepest  emotions  we  may 
reach  some  definition  of  it.    Its  quality 
is  to  exalt  the  whole  nature  into  a  quick 
life  in  which  all  things  act  in  harmony. 
It  is  the  living  and  uplifted  harmony^ 
of  the  whole  being  under  a  divinely^ 
good  will,  which  will  is  felt  by  us. as  an 
unspeakable  and  personal  love.     This, 
is    the    unutterable   which    Paul    felt 
when    he    was    caught    up    into    the 
third    heaven.      This  is  the  joy  that 
Christ  possessed  in  His  peace. 

But  we  can  say  something  of  the 
actual  things  in  which  this  peace  con- 
sists, though  we  cannot  of  the  feeling 
it  creates. 

1.  It  was  the  peace  which  comes  of 
fulfillment  of  duty.  "I  have  glorified 
Thee  upon  the  earth ;  I  have  finished 
the  work* Thou  gavest  Me  to  do."  All 
was  completed,and  completed  perfectly^ 
And  He  knew  its  results  on  mankind. 
Can  you  conceive  a  higher  peace  thnni 
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that  vbidi  must  haye  filled  His  heart? 
And  not  only  in  this  last  hoar,  bat  all 
throagh  His  life,  there  had  been  this 
peace  of  daty  done.  And  this  peace 
maj  b«  oars — may  be  Christ's  legacy  to 
eferytme  disciple— all  along  the  way 
of  life  and  in  the  final  hoar. 

1  The  peace  of  Christ  was  the  peace 

▼hich  comes  from  the  triamph  of  love. 

He  endured  a  world  of  evil.    Bat  over 

all  loTe  rose  triumphant,  as  the  sun 

above  the  elonds  of  night;  and  rising 

into  the  region  of  perfect  calm  in  which 

the  loTe  of  God  abides,  the  trinn^h  of 

lore  made   peace.      Think  what  that 

i^iritoal  calih  must  have  been  which 

looked  from  the  Cross  in  the  hoar  of 

death  apon  the  mocking  crowd,  and 

oied,  '*  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they 

know  not  what   they  do.**    And    this 

ricftory  and  reward  of  perfect  love  may 

be  oars. 

3.  The  peace  of  Christ  consisted  in 
eonscioas  union  with  God.  "land  My 
Father  are  one.**  Take  one  example — 
fmeefrom  ttnion  voUh  perfect  truth. 

This  is  something  of  Christ's  peace, 
and  because  it  was  not  of  this  world,  it 
vas  given  not  as  the  world  gave.  It 
was  given  for  eternity.  It  is  everlast- 
ing life  without  sin.  All  the  storms 
that  arise  from  the  battle  of  the  lower 
nature  with  the  higher  will  be  hushed  to 
rest  by  the  lower  nature  being  lifted 
into  goodness.  The  peace  of  God  is 
righteousness,  and  it  will  rule  the 
heart  The  peace  of  God  is  loss  of  self, 
the  loss  of  bitter  craving,  of  restless 
Tanity,  of  the  hideous  activity  of  decay. 
And  it  is  the  gain  of  love,  and  through 
love  of  that  beautiful  and  musical  life 
that  lives  in  the  life  of  ail  that  lives,  in 
utter  joy. 

And  to  that,  some  of  you  prefer  an- 
aihilation  !  Very  well,  take  your  noth- 
ingness. Take  the  death  of  thought, 
the  ruin  of  love.  Take  the  vanishing 
of  joy,  the  corpse  of  beauty,  for  your 
eternal  bride.  Take  the  corruption 
TOO  desire.  But  let  us  prefer  the  life, 
and  peace,  and  joy,  and  beauty,  and 
lofe,  and  tboaght  that  lie  hid  for  us 
in  Christ's  promise— *' Let  not  your 
betrts  be  tronbled,  neither  let  them  be 


afraid.    In  My  Father's  house  are  many 
mansions;  I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for 

yon." 


■4  •  »■ 


FBEEDOH  OF  CEOICS  m  BELZaXOlT. 

Bt  Bsv.  WiiiLiAM  Fawcett,  in  the  Grace 
M.  £.  Chubch,  Chicago. 

And  iruiyf  ff  they  had  been  mindfid  of  that 
country  from  whence  they  came  ovi,  they 
might  have  had  opportunity  to  have  re- 
turned. — Heb.  xi :  15. 

Thb  chapter  from  which  the  text  is 
taken  is  a  record  of  the  faithful.  Abra- 
ham was  called  of  Grod  to  enter  upon  a 
special  work.  He  went  into  the  coun- 
try pointed  out  to  him  never  to  return* 
The  evidence  of  his  consecration  rested 
upon  his  perseverance.  It  was  so  with 
Isaac  and  Jacob.  They  went  out  never 
to  return;  not  because  of  an  interdict 
forbidding  them ;  not  because  of  natur- 
al obstacles,  lofty  mountains,  swollen 
streams,  or  impenetrable  woodlands; 
but  because  they  desired  to  remain 
where  they  were  sent.  They  were  there- 
in obedience  to  the  command  of  God, 
and  they  were  content  to  remain.  They 
were  in  the  way  of  duty.  So  it  is  with 
all  true  Christians.  They  are  not  Chris- 
tians merely  because  they  are  obliged 
or  foreordained  to  be.  On  the  contrary,, 
they  are  what  they  are  from  personal 
choice,  being  made  willing  in  the  day 
of  God's  power.  Christianity  draws 
much  of  its  life  from  the  natural  desire- 
of  man  to  better  his  condition  and  pros* 
pects.  We  are  at  liberty  to  go  back  to 
the  country  from  which  we  went  out — 
to  return  to  our  state  by  nature.  We- 
started  out  at  the  call  of  the  Spirit^ 
and  from  a  conviction  of  duty  to  God 
and  to  our  own  highest  interests;  but  we- 
are  not  compelled  to  go  forward — to- 
work  out  our  salvation. 

1.  Almost  hourly  we  feel  an  impulse 
to  return.  Nature  lusts  after  tbo  flesh- 
pots  of  Egypt.  Ten  thousand  influ- 
ences draw  us  back.  They  are  potent, 
and  ever  active,  and  draw  with  the- 
strength  of  a  leviathan.  Retrogression^ 
backsliding,  apostacy,  are  not  caused 
simply  by  opportunities  or  temptations,, 
but  by  mighty  forces,  material,  sociaU 
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spiritnal,  without  and  within,  against 
which  we  have  to  fight  constantly  and 
earnestly. 

2.  Opportunities  to  I'etum  arise  out 
of  many  things.  In  his  business  rela- 
tions man  may  be  surrounded  by  un- 
godly men.  There  is  nothing  to  stimu- 
late religious  fervor.  Tnere  is  no  op- 
position to  a  return  in  the  life  around 
him.  Trials  and  afflictions  beset  us, 
and  in  the  closet  we  almost  feel  like 
cursing  a  God  seemingly  unjust.  Ad- 
Tersity  quickens  our  pace.  Rich  and 
poor  alike  have  opportunities;  but  it  is 
a  mistake  for  the  destitute  to  suppose 
that  cushioned  seats  and  carpeted  floors 
■are  not  willingly  shared  with  them  by 
the  well-to-do.  The  pliea  of  poverty  is 
merely  an  opportunity  to  fall  away 
from  holy  living.  We  must  all  think 
how  great  harm  slight  causes  may  work. 
A  word  or  a  sneer  may  be  the  loss  of  a 
life  to  God.  The  Alpine  traveler  by 
the  crack  of  his  rifle  or  by  the  slightest 
misstep  may  precipitate  an  avalanche 
upon  his  head.  Just  as  finely  poised  is 
the  balance  between  righteousness  and 
unrighteousness. 

■  •  "  - 


THE  PBECIOirSlTSSS  OF  CHBIST. 
Bt  R»v.  Benj.  F.  Whittkmoiie,  in  Cum- 

BEBLAND    PrESBTTEBIAN   ChUBCH,    Ab- 

BOTO  Gbande,  Gal. 

Unto  you  therefore  which  hdieve  lie  is  pre- 
cious,—I  Pet.  ii:  7. 

Whils  Christ  is  as  a  root  out  of 
-dry  ground  to  the  great  mass  of  man- 
kind, yet  to  the  sincere  Christian,  who 
has  received  the  baptism  of  His  love 


and  Holy    Spirit,  He  is  inexpressibly 
near  and  dear. 

I.  Christ  is  precious  to  the  genuine 
believer. 

1.  As  Preserver.  '*By  Him  all  things 
consist." 

2.  As  Redeemer.  <*Sold.'*  Bought 
back. 

3.  As  Advocate  and  Intercessor. 

4.  As  Friend.  Earth's  friends. 
•'Loveth  alway." 

5.  As  Elder  Brother.  **Te  are  my 
brethren." 

6.  As  ••Our  Righteousness.'  '*  Filthy 
rags." 

7.  As  *•  The  End  of  the  Law."  *•  No 
condemnation." 

8.  As  the  Only  Savior,  "No  othet 
name." 

II.  Times  when  He  is  especially 
precious: 

1.  At  conversion.  *' End  of  strength." 

2.  In  times  of  .  trouble.  **  In  six 
troubles,"  etc. 

3.  Id  times  of  affliction  and  distress. 
*•  He  is  afflicted."  *•  He  will  deliver,"  etc. 

4.  In  times  of  spiritual  darkness.  "I 
will  guide  thee  with  Mine  eye." 

5.  In  sickness  and  death.  "Maketh 
bed."  •*  Thy  rod  and  staflf,"  etc.  Christ 
is  precious! 

III.  To  whom  He  is  thus  precious: 

1.  He  is  thus  precious  on^y  to  &e{iet;er#. 
What  is  it  to  believe  ? 

2.  The  sin  of  unbelief.  It  makes  God 
a  liar.     It  brings  condemnation. 

3.  The  folly  of  unbelief.  If  the  infi- 
del is  safe,  the  Christian  is. 

4.  Would  you  find  Him  thus  precious? 
Only  bdieve.    Love  and  serve  Him. 


^•^ 


FaA7EB-HE£T!N(}  SESVXCE. 

Bt  Rev.  Lewis  O.  Thompson. 


Decembeb  12.— Daniel.*   (Dan.  xii.) 
This  royal  youth   was  carried    into 
captivity    by  Nebuchadnezzar    in   588 

*  In  addition  to  his  great  prosperity  three 
prominent  features  in  his  life  are  to  be  noticed: 
1.  His  devotion  to  principle.  2.  His  distinguished 
wisdom,  skilled  in  interpreting  visions  and 
in  statecraft.  3.  His  fearlessness.  He  does 
not  hesitate  to  tell  Nebuchadnezzar  of  his  fall, 
and  Belshazzar  of  his  doom,— Schaff-Henog  En- 
■  eydopadia,  VU,  I, 


B.C.  His  name,  **  God  is  my  judge,"  ex- 
plains the  Shakespearean  line,  *'A  Dan- 
iel come  to  judgment." 

I.  He  was  steadfast  in  adhering  to  his 
convictions  of  right  and  duty  under  all 
circumstances  and  temptations. 

1.  He  had  adopted  principles  of  tem- 
perance in  meat  and  drink,  and  could 
not  give  them  up,  even  to  please  the 
king. 


I%] 
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i  His  religious  duties  were  due  to  his 
Ood,  and  not  to  the  king,  nnd  therefore 
Dot  subject  to  the  unjust  and  capricious 
decrees  of  earthly  kings. 

3.  He  knew  that  God  could  protect 
bim  amid  all  the  dangers  to  which  his 
fidelity  would  subject  him;  at  all  eyents, 
"an  immortal  soul  can  receive  no  harm 
from  a  mortal  accident/* 

H.  His  hopes  and  zeal  for  the  restora- 
tion of  Israel. 

1.  These  were  inspired  by  the  divine 
promise. 

1  He  set  himself  diligently  to  search 
oQt  God's  will  and  favored  time,  by 
fasting,  penitence  and  prayer. 

3.  The  answer  thereto. 

m  Conclusions. 

1.  Have  good  principles,  and  live  up 
to  them  under  all  circumstances.* 

2.  Maintain  them  with  sweetness, 
love  and  a  spirit  of  reasonableness. 

3.  Duties  are  ours,  consequences  rest 
trithGod. 

4.  In  matters  of  conscience  the  path 
of  duty,  though  seemingly  the  path  of 
danger,  is,  after  all,  the  path  of  safety. 

5.  A  firm  trust  in  God  will  give  us 
eonrage  for  every  emergency  in  life, 
and  fill  our  last  hour  with  the  hope  of  a 
glorious  resurrection:  "But  go  thou 
thv  way  till  the  end  be:  for  thou  shalt 
rest,  and  stand  in  thy  lot  at  the  end  of 
the  days." 


DicEXBEB  19. — The  Lobd  is  a  sun  and 
SHIELD.    (Ps.  Ixxxiv:  11.) 

In  this  Psalm  the  writer  expresses  the 
benefit  of  public  woi'ship  and  the  de- 
hght  of  a  devout  soul  in  the  public  or- 
dinances of  God*s  temple.  It  is  as  if 
the  Psalmist,  by  reason  of  sickness,  or 
otherwise,  ha<l  been  deprived  of  these 
delightsome  privileges  for  a  season. 

L  Consider  the  Lord  as  our  sun.   Dr. 

*  The  character  of  Daniel.  Let  me— I.  Open 
to  joa  the  constitnent  parts  of  his  character. 
Hfli>  Tt"  behold,  in  combined  luid  unintermittent 
i«n«-l.  Piety;  2.  Wiadom;  3.  Consistency; 
i>  FirmiMwi.  IL  Urge  you  all  to  the  attainment 
<rf>t  Let  me  invite  you  tx)  consider— 1.  How  it 
knoori  Ood:  2.  How  it  disarms  prejudice;  3. 
How  it  tends  to  tbe  welfare  of  your  own  soul. — 


Morris,  in   The  Cdesilal  Symbol,  gives  a 
number  of  remarkable  parallelisms: 

1.  As  the  snn  is  our  primary  globe,  so 
in  the  Scriptures  Christ  is  presented  as 
the  central  and  supreme  orb,  the  Sun 
of  Righteousness,  who  infinitely  trans- 
cends all  created  beings  in  wisdom, 
power  and  glory. 

2.  As  the  sun  is  the  source  of  light,  so 
Christ,  as  the  Snn  of  Righteousness,  is 
the  unfailing  fountain  of  truth  and  wis- 
dom upon  all  around  Him.  In  Thy 
light  shall  we  see  light. 

3.  As  the  sun  is  the  source  of  ajl  our 
heat,  so  Christ,  as  the  San  of  Right- 
eousness, is  the  fountain  from  whence 
the  whole  system  of  revealed  truth  de- 
rives its  spiritual  vitality. 

4.  As  the  sun  is  the  source  of  chemi- 
cal power,  or  actinism,  so  the  beams  of 
the  Sun  of  Righteousness  not  only  en- 
lighten and  warm,  but  regenerate  every 
soul  into  which  they  enter. 

5.  As  our  earth  is  ever  in  magnetic 
sympathy  with  the  globe  of  the  sun,  so 
the  Church,  or  body  of  believers,  is  ever 
in  loving  sympathy  with  Christ,  the 
Sun  of  Righteousness. 

6.  As  the  sun's  gravitation  is  the  rul- 
ing force  of  our  planetary  system,  so 
the  love  of  Christ,  as  the  Sun  of  Right- 
eousness, is  the  efficient  power  that  per- 
petuates the  activity  and  guarantees  the 
safety  of  the  Church. 

n.  Consider  the  Lord  as  our  Shield. 
The  shield  is  a  piece  of  defensive  armor 
that  was  much  used  in  ancient  warfare. 
We  have  a  conflict  to  wage  with  sin, 
Satan  and  the  world,  in  which  the  Lord, 
as  our  Shield,  protects  us  from  dangers 
and  defends  us  from  tbe  darts  and  as- 
saults of  our  spiritual  foes.  Rev.  T.  T. 
Mnnger,  in  The  FVeedom  of  Faith,  pre- 
sents us  with  four  instructive  particu- 
lars: 

1.  The  Lord  is  our  shield  against  the 
forces  of  nature. 

2.  The  Lord  is  our  shield  against  tbe 
inevitable  evils  of  existence,  such  as 
weakness  and  decay. 

3.  The  Lord  is  our  shield  against  tbe 
calamities  of  life,  such  as  poverty,  dis- 
appointment and  despair. 

4  The  Lord  is  our  shield  against  our- 
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8«lYe8,  such  as  self-loye,  self-oare,  and 
self-exaltation,  not  less  than  against  in- 
ordinate   desires,    appetites   and   pas- 
sions. 
III.  Reflections. 

1.  We  need  not  walk  in  darkness, 
for  the  Lord  is  onr  light  and  onr  salTa- 
tion. 

2.  The  Lord,  as  onr  sun,  will  dispel 
the  darkness  of  sin  and  sorrow. 

3.  In  the  light  of  the  San  of  Right- 
eousness we  may  grow  in  grace,  spirit- 
ual beauty,  strength  and  fruitfulness. 

4.  We  need  not  fear  dangers,  nor  our 
spiritual  foes,  for  the  Lord  is  not  only 
our  sun,  but  also  our  shield,  and  at 
last  our  exceeding  great  reward. 


Decembeb  26.— The  spibtt  in  which 

TO  GLOSB  THE  TEAS.      (Phil.  iY.'  20-23.) 

With  these  stirring  words  the  apostle 
closes  this  epistle.  A  similar  spirit 
ought  to  fill  us  as  we  draw  near  the  end 
of  the  year. 

I.  The  Doxology.  The  apostle's 
thought  overflows  the  channel  of  ade- 
quate expression,  and  all  that  he  desires 
to  say  as  a  last  word  is  summed  in  this 
grand  ascription  of  praise. 

1.  We  are  to  give  glory  to  God  as  to 
our  heavenly  Father.  We  are  not  to 
regard  Him  as  a  tyrant,  nor  as  a  gover- 
nor merely,  but  as  a  kind  and  loving 
Father. 

2.  We  are  to  give  Him  the  glory,  that 
is,  the  honor  and  praise,  of  all  His  mer- 
cies to  us.  Not  unto  us,  but  to  God,  be 
the  glory,  for  what  He  enables  us  to  do, 
and  for  the  recompense  we  receive  in 
doing  life's  work. 

II.  Salutation.  This  is  the  token  of 
brotherhood,  forGod  is  our  Father;  and 
it  is  the  expression  of  personal  interest 
and  living  fellowship. 

1.  The  salutation  of  Paul  alone  to  the 
brethren  at  Philippi  without  naming 
them  individually. 

2.  That  of  those  brethren  then  at 
Rome  who  were  most  intimately  con- 
nected with  him  as  his  co-laborers. 

3.  That  of  the  whole  Christian  broth- 
erhood, of  whom  he  designates  chiefly 
they  that  are  of  Caesar's  household. 

III.  Benediction.     Grace  is  the  love 


of  God  as  displayed  in  Christ,  whereby 
we  receive  all  those  unmerited  favors 
which  are  included  in  the  Gospel  plan 
of  salvation. 

1.  The  beginning  of  religion  is  grace. 

2.  Its  progress  in  the  soul  depends 
upon  grace. 

What  better  could  Paul  desire  for 
them,  .each  and  all,  than  that  God's 
rich  grace,  so  free  and  transforming, 
might  abound  toward  them  and  be  in 
them? 

IV.  Lessons. 

1.  We  ought  to  praise  God  for  all 
that  He  has  bestowed  upon  us  during 
this  year;  for  all  the  gifts  that  have 
come  to  us  through  nature,  for  the  op- 
portunities His  providence  has  sent  us, 
and  for  the  rich  mercies  of  His  gpittce. 

2.  Do  we  realize  that  God  is  our 
Father,  and  that  all  men  are  our  breth- 
ren, toward  whom  we  ought  to  exercise  a 
lively  interest,  good-will, pity  and  help? 

3.  We  have  been  surrounded  all  this 
year  by  the  grace  of  God.  Do  we  realize 
the  importance  of  having  that  grace 
within  us,  and  giving  it  free  course  to 
bring  forth  its  heavenly  fruit? 

Note.— With  the  preflent  number  I  Uy  aside 
my  pen  as  editor  of  this  department— «  position 
I  have  held  for  six  years.  And  in  so  doing  I 
quote  the  words  of  Paul , "  Now  unto  Ood  and  our 
Father  be  glory  forever  and  ever  ...  The  grace 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  with  you  all.  Amen.*' 


Prayer-aCeeting  Topics  lor  1881.* 

Jan.   2.  The  duty  of  sending  the  Ckwpel  to  the 

heathen.— Luke  vii:  22.     (Missionary 

service.) 
"     9.  How  old  art  thou  ?— Oen.  xlvii:  8.     Ps. 

xc:  12.    Pa.  xxxi]c:4. 
"    16.  The  day  of  Pentecost.— Acts  xi:  1-4. 
"   23.  The  test  of  true  religion.— Matt,  vii: 

18-20. 
"    30.  The  groat  promise.— Matt,    xxviii:  20. 

(Promise  meeting.) 
Feb.    6.  Hindrances  to  the  conversion  of   all 

nations.— Isa.  xlii:  1.  2.    (Missionary 

service ) 
"    13.  The  prayer  of  fidth.— Jas.  v:  15. 
"    20.  Ask  and  it  shall  be  given  you.— Matt. 

vii:  7.    Luke  xi:  9.    John  xi:  22. 


[•  These  "Prayer-Meeting  Topics  for  1884."" 
neatly  printed,  we  shall  be  happy  to  send  to 
clergymen  for  distribution  among  their  people 
at  ten  om(«  per  one  hundred  copies  (barely  the 
price  of  postage).— Pdb.  of  Hom.  Mohthlt  ] 


iMj.]  7^  Oldest  Christian  Sermon^  Prayer^  and  Hymn. 
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Mw  2T.  Ood't  method  of  daOiiig  with  His  peo. 

pie.— ZKh.  xiii:  9. 
Ifiick  8.  Chiistiaaity  ftdapted  to  the  needs  of 
the  world.^Ps    IxxU:  17.  (Mlasion- 
U7  ienrice.) 
"  U  The  inward  witness  of  the  Spirit.— 

1  John  t:  10. 
"  19.  Cniciftxion  to  the  world.— Oftl.  ri:  14. 
**  M.  A  call  to  men  to  praise  Ood.— Fs.  cvii : 
8-9.    (Praise  meeting.) 
^ifl  1  Hiiman  instramentalities  in  the  salva- 
tion of  the  world.— Acta  riii:  30-31. 
(Miasionary  service.) 
"    9.  The  contrite  heart.— Isa.  Ixvi:  2.    Ps. 

zxxiv:  18;  U:  17. 
"  11  Weary  in  weU-doing.— 3  Thess.  iii:  13. 
**  Sai  Lovest  thoa  Me  ?— John  xzi:  16. 
"  SOL  ftoffipring  and  reigning  with  Christ.-  -2 
Tlm.U:  2. 
Ib^  T.  Home  evangelization  an  imperative  duty . 
Dent,  i:  SI.    (Missionary  service.) 
**  14.  Koah's  fidth.— Heb.  xi:  7. 
"  11.  Lead  OS  not  into  temptation.— Matt,  vi: 

13. 
"  X.  Oreat  and  precious  promises.— 2  Peter 
i:  4.    (Promise  meeting  ) 
hm  4.  The  moral  discipline  of  giving.— Luke 
xi:  41.    (Missionary  service  ) 
"  IL  When  Ood  will  be  found.— Ps.  cxix:  2; 

Ivi:  18. 
"  !«.  Peter's     fkll   and    repentance  —Matt. 

XX vi:  60-75. 
**  25l  Burdens  cast  upon  the  Lord.— Ps.  iv:  22. 
My  2.  Thy  kingdom  come.— Biatt.  vi:  10. 
"    9.  Hindrances  to  prayer.— Pa.  Ixvi:  18. 
"  16.  The   early    conversion    of  children. — 
Mark  x:  4.    1  Sam.  iU:  19.    Prov.  viii: 
17. 
"  n.  The  sacrifice  of  praise.— Heb.  xiii:  15. 

(Service  of  praise.) 
"  30.  Why  the  revival  spirit  has  declined.  - 
Hosea  vi:  4. 
ka%.  6.  The  baptism  of    the  Holy  Ohoet  the 
great  need  of  the  Church.    (Mission- 
ary service.) 
**  13.  How  t<>  have  a  revival.— Amos  vii:  2. 
**  20.  An  evil  heart  of  unbelief.— Heb.  iii:  12. 
"  37  The  tears  of  Jesus. — Luke  xix:  41. 
he^  3.  Watchman,  what  of  the  night  ?    Is.  xxi: 
11.    Missionary  service.) 
"  10.  Little  sins  destroy  much  good.— Ecc.  x  :1. 
**  17.  Critical  peri  ids  in  a  sinner's  life. — Luke 

xix:  42-44.;  xiii:  6-9. 
"  34.  Zeal  in  religion. -Oal.  iv:  18 
Oct    1.  Christ  the  desire  of  all  nations.    Hag. 
ii:  7.     (Missionary  service.) 
"    T.  Humiliation  before  exaltation. — James 

iv:  19. 
"  14.  Perdition  dreadfuL— Ps.  xxvi:  9.    Matt. 

xxv:  46. 
"  3L  The  new  song  before  the  throne.— Rev. 

xlv;  1-3.     (Praise  meetiug.) 
"  38.  Difficulties  in  religion.— 1  Cor.  xUi:9. 
So?.  4.  The  final    triumph  of  Christianity.— 
John  zii:  33.     (Missionary  service.) 


Nov.  11.  Confessing  Christ  before  men.    Maik 
viii:  38. 
"    18   Jacob  at  BethoL -Gen  xxviii:  10-22. 
"    25.  Sowing  and  reaping.— Ps.  cxxvi:  6. 
Dec.  2.  Watching  for  Christ's  appearing.— Luke 
xli.  37.    (Missionary  service.) 
"    9.  Living  to  Ood  in  smaU  things.— Luke 

xvl.  10. 
"    16.  Enoch's  walk  with  God.    Gen.  v:  22. 
"   28.  ThegUd  Udings.— Luke  ii:  10-14. 
"   ao.  The  Marys    at  the    sepulchre.— Matt 
xxvU:  61. 


THE  OLDEST  CEBI3TXAN  SSBXOITp 

FaATSB,  ANDHTXir. 

No.  U. 


By  Philip  Schaff,  D.D. 

Th£  Fibbt  Ghbistian  Prater. 

The  same  discovery  of  Archbishop 
Bryennios,  in  a  Greek  convent  of  Con- 
stantinople, which  brought  to  light  the 
first  recorded  written  sermon,  after  the 
apostolic  age,  in  the  year  1875,  put  ns 
in  possession  also  of  the  first  written 
prayer  of  the  post-apostolic  Ghnrch. 
It  is  contained  in  the  concluding  chap- 
ter (formerly  unknown)  of  the  First 
Epistle  of  Clement  to  the  Corinthians, 
and  is,  therefore,  an  authentic  product 
of  that  distinguished  bishop  and  dis- 
ciple of  Peter  and  Paul;  for  the  genu- 
ineness of  the  First  Epistle  is  generally 
conceded,  and  is  above  all  reasonable 
doubt.  It  was  probably  the  public 
prayer  used  in  the  congregation  of 
Rome,  and  thus  contains  the  germ  of 
the  liturgy,  which  was  long  known 
under  the  name  of  Clement. 

The  prayer  derives  additional  in- 
terest from  the  condition  of  the  Church 
at  that  time.  The  epistle  was  written 
in  full  view  of  the  terrible  persecution 
of  Nero  and  Domitian,  to  which  allusion 
is  made  without  naming  those  tyrants 
Most  critics  put  it  between  A.D.  90 
and  100 — some  rather  earlier ;  yet  this 
prayer  contains  a  petition  for  the  wel- 
fare of  those  very  rulers  who  were  bent 
upon  the  destruction  of  the  Church. 
This  is  the  true  Christian  spirit  of  char- 
ity and  love,  even  for  enemies,  accord- 
ing to  the  example  of  Him  who  prayed 
for  His  murderers:  ••  Forgive  them;  for 
they  know  not  what  they  do !"    If  the 
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Boman  Ghnroh  had  ever  retained  that 
spirit  which  breathes  in  this  prayer,  in- 
stead of  grasping  at  worldly  power,  and 
persecuting  heretics  and  Rchismatics, 
she  would  not  have  lost  control  over  the 
most  vital  and  progressive  part  of  the 
Christian  world. 

The  following  is  a  faithful  translation 
of  the  prayer  of  the  Boman  Church, 
from  the  newly-recovered  portion  of  St. 
Clement's  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians 
(chapters  59-61): 

"Orant  unto  ue.  Lord,  thftt  we  may  aet  our 
hope  on  Thy  name,  which  ia  the  primal  source 
of  all  creation,  and  open  the  eyes  of  our  hearts, 
that  we  may  know  Thee,  who  alone  abidut  High- 
at  in  the  ki^est,  IMy  in  the  holy;  who  layest  low 
the  invUence  of  the  proud ;  who  icatterest  the  imag- 
inings  qf  nations ;  who  tetlest  the  lowly  on  high,  and 
bringett  the  Iqfty  low  ;  who  makeMt  rieh  and  makett 
poor;  who  IcUleMt  and  make^  alive ;  who  alone  art 
the  Bene&ctor  of  spirits  and  the  Qod  of  all  flesh; 
who  lookeM  into  the  abynet,  who  scannest  the 
works  of  man;  the  Succor  of  them  that  are  in 
peril,  the  Savior  of  them  that  are  in  despair  ;  the 
Creator  and  Overseer  of  every  spirit;  who  mul- 
tipliest  the  nations  upon  earth,  and  hast  chosen 
out  trom  all  men  those  that  love  Thee  through 
Jesus  Christ,  Thy  beloved  Son,  through  whom 
Thou  didst  instnict  uh,  didst  sanctify  us.  didst 
honor  us.  We  beseech  Thee,  Lord  and  Master, 
to  be  our  help  and  succor.  Save  those  amcug 
us  who  are  in  tribulation;  have  mercy  on  the 
lowly;  lift  up  the  fallen  ;  show  Thyself  unto 
the  needy;  heal  the  ungodly;  convert  the  wan- 
derers of  Thy  people  ;  feed  the  hungry;  release 
our  prisoners;  raise  up  the  weak;  comfort  the 
faint-hearted.  Let  all  the  Gentiles  know  that 
Thou  art  God  alone,  and  Jesus  Christ  is  Thy  Son, 
and  we  are  Thy  people  and  the  sheep  of  Thy  pasture. 

"  Thou  through  Thine  operations  didst  make 
manifest  the  everlasting  fabric  of  the  world. 
Thou,  Lord,  didst  create  the  earth..  Thou  that 
art  faithful  throughout  all  generations,  righteous 
in  Thy  Judgments,  marvelous  in  strength  and  ex- 
cellence. Thou  that  art  wIm  in  creating  and  pru- 
dent in  establishing  that  which  Thou  hast  made, 
that  art  good  in  the  things  which  are  seen  and 
fidthful  with  them  that  trust  on  Thee.  piUf  ul  and 
compassionate,  forgive  us  our  iniquities  and  our 
unrighteousnesses  luid  our  transgressions  and 
shortcomings.  Lay  not  to  our  account  every 
sin  of  Thy  servants  and  Thine  handmaids,  but 
cleanse  us  with  the  cleansing  of  Thy  truth,  and 
guide  our  steps  to  walk  in  holiness  and  right- 
eousnesa  and  siuglenesa  of  heart,  and  to  do  such 
things  as  are  good  and  well-pleasing  in  Thy 
sight  and  in  the  sight  of  our  rulers.  Yea,  Lord, 
make  Thy  fiEice  to  shine  upon  us  m  peace  for  our 
good,  that  we  may  be  sheltered  by  Thy  mighty 
hand  and  delivered  from  every  sin  by  Thine  up- 
lifted arm.    And  deliver  us  from  them  that  hate 


xut  wrongfully.  Give  concord  and  peace  to  us- 
and  to  all  that  dwell  on  the  earth,  as  thou  gavest 
to  our  fkthers,  when  they  called  on  Thee  in  faith 
and  truth  with  holiness,  that  we  may  be  saved, 
while  we  render  obedience  to  Thine  almighty 
and  most  excellent  Name,  and  to  our  rulers  and 
governors  upon  the  earth. 

*'Thou.  Lord  and  Master,  hast  given  them  the 
power  of  sovereignty  through  Thine  excellent  and 
unspeakable  might,  that  we.  knowing  the  glory 
and  honor  which  Thou  hast  given  them,  may 
submit  ourselves  unto  them,  in  nothing  resisting 
Thy  will.  Grant  unto  them,  therefore.  O  Lord» 
health,  poace.  concord,  stability,  that  they  may 
administer  the  government  which  Thou  hast 
given  them  without  failure.  For  Thou.  O  heav- 
enly Master,  King  of  the  ages,  givest  to  the  son* 
of  mec  glory  and  honor  and  power  over  all  things, 
that  are  upon  earth.  Do  Thou.  Lord,  direct 
their  counsel  according  to  that  which  is  good 
and  well-  pleasing  in  Thy  sight,  that,  adminis- 
tering in  peace  and  gentleness  with  godliness 
the  power  which  Thou  hast  given  them,  they 
may  obtain  Thy  favor.  O  Thou,  who  alone  art 
able  to  do  these  things,  and  things  far  more  ex- 
ceeding good  than  these  for  us.  we  praise  Thee 
through  the  High-  priest  and  Guardian  of  our 
souls.  Jesus  Christ,  through  whom  be  the  glory 
and  the  mi^esty  unto  Thee  both  now  and  for  all 
generations,  and  forever  and  ever.    Amen." 

■  ^♦*— 

OS  TEE  STUDY  OF  LATIK  ETlCNOLOaT. 

No.  I. 


By  Bbv.  Samuel  W.  DuFPnOiD. 

There  are  so  many  of  our  hymns 
which  are  derived  directly  or  remotely 
from  the  Latin,  that  I  shall  use  the 
space  put  at  my  disposal  in  The  Hohi- 
LETic  Monthly  by  way  of  giving  what 
cannot  elsewhere  be  easily  obtained.  I 
shall  take  it  for  granted  that  I  write  for 
my  brethren  who  would  gladly  use 
hours  of  leisure  in  some  such  congenial 
pursuit. 

If  one  wishes  to  know  the  history  and 
incidents  of  English  hymns,  he  natu- 
rally refers  to  the  works  of  Christophers^ 
Belcher,  Miller,  and  the  "Evenings 
with  the  Sacred  Poets "  of  Saunders. 
The  *' England's  Antiphon '*  of  George 
MacDonald  will  introduce  him  to  the 
religious  poetry  of  his  own  tongue,  and 
Schaff's  **  Christ  in  Song  "  will  be  found 
very  helpful.  I  do  not  mention  the  bet- 
ter-known collections  of  verse,  but  only 
those  which  are  historical  and  inatrtiot- 
ive.  The  notes  of  Prof.  F.  M.  Bird,  id 
the  Independent  {\^2-Z\  are  also  good. 
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Bat  for  the   Latin  hymns  an  eqnip- 
ment  is  needed.     The  best  and  cheapest 
collection  is  an  American  work,  "Latin 
Hymns,"  by  Prof.  F.  A.  March,  of  La- 
fayette College,  published   by  Harper 
Brothers.    Next  comes  Abp.   Trench's 
"Sacred  Latin  Poetry  "  (third  edition), 
MftcMillan  &  Ck>.     Both  of  these  books 
are  moderate  iu  cost  and  satisfactory  in 
selection,  except  that  Trench  will  not 
iodnde     anything     which    is    Roman 
Catholic,  and  thus  shuts  out  the  *'  Stabat 
Maier**  of  Jacoponus,  and  the  "Pange 
Uniffua    •    •     •     corporis  myslerium"  of 
Aqoinas. 

There  is  a  small  work  called  "The 
8eTen  Great  Hynns,"  which  has  been 
mach  in  vogue,  and  there  is  another, 
by  Dr.  A.  Coles,"  Dies  Irae:  Old  Gems" 
(Appletons,  N.  Y.),  to  which  reference 
is  sometimes  made.  Neither  of  these  is 
of  special  account,  if  we  have  the  works 
named  aboTe. 

The  best  introduction  to  the  general 
subject  is  Mrs.  Charles*  "Christian  Life 
in  Song"  (Robt.  Carter,  N.  Y.),  a  book 
with  many  errors,  but  written  in  a 
hTely  and  interesting  style,  and  with 
some  excellent  translations.  Dr.  ScbafiTs 
"Christ  in  Song"  and  F.  M.  Bird's 
"Songs  of  the  Spirit"  probably  cover 
the  best  and  most  useful  translations, 
with  reference  to  the  authors  and  their 
history. 

If,  now,  one  wishes  to  go  more  thor- 
oughly into  the  topic,  let  him  secure 
Daniel's  **  Thesaurus  Hymnologicus,"  a 
German  work,  with  Latin  notes,  in  five 
▼Glumes,  and  which  is  simply  invalu- 
able for  its  purpose.  Its  fifth  volume 
contains  the  fullest  index  of  the  first 
lines  of  Latin  hymns  to  be  found  any- 
where. Starting  upon  this  basis,  I  have 
myself  proceeded  to  make  an  exhaustive 
index  of  the  same  kind,  which,  when 
completed,  will  show  where  every  such 
hymn  can  be  found  in  the  original. 
Just  now  this  exceedingly  scarce  vol- 
une  of  Daniel  is  the  only  resort  of  the 
student 

With  Daniel  may  be  classed  Eonigs- 
feld:  Laleinische  nymnen  und  Oesdnge 
(two  vols,  in  one:  Bonn,  1847-65).  It  is 
the  most  poetical  and  judicious  foreign 


selection,  the  hymns  being  translated- 
into  German. 

F.  J.  Mone,  another  German,  has- 
made  three  volumes  of  hymns,  to  God 
and  the  Angels,  to  Mary,  and  to  the 
Saints  and  Martyrs.  The  value  of  these- 
LcUeinische  Hymnen  dts  MWekUiers  (Frei- 
burg, 1855)  consists  in  the  fact  that 
they*  are  copied  from  secluded  and  un- 
usual MS.  sources.  As  an  appendix  to 
Mone  and  Daniel,  we  have  a  work  by 
Morel :  LcUeiniscke  Hymnen  des  MUteialter^ 
cds  Nachirag,  etc.  (Benziger  Bros.,  N.Y.^ 
1866).  It  consists  mostly  of  the  "se- 
quences "  of  St.  Gall,  by  Notker,  Hart- 
mann  and  others. 

The  most  disappointing  book  of  these 
German  scholars  is  the  latest,  viz.: 
Eehrein:  Lateinische  Sequenzen  (Mainz, 
1878),  which  is,  however,  valuable  for 
its  fine  glossary  of  mediaeval  Latin 
terms.  There  are  similar  works,  like^ 
the  large  compendiums  of  Koch  and 
Wackernagel,  and  the  selections  of 
Biissler,  Grimm,  and  others,  but  the 
previous  list  I  regard  as  embracing  the 
best  hymnologic  results  of  that  country. 

When  we  turn  to  England,  though, 
we  find  an  admirable  volume,  the 
Hymni  Ecdeslce,  prepared  by  Cardinal 
Newman  (twopts.  in  one:  A.  MacMillan, 
Edinburgh,  1865).  This  contains  hymns 
not  to  be  found  elsewhere.  So,  too> 
the  ** Sequentice  Me^lii  Aeui'*  of  Neale, 
may  be  named.  For  the  Latin  with 
translations  I  especially  commend  Mac- 
Gill:  *' Songs  of  Vie  Christian  Creed  and 
i'/e"  (Pickering,  London,  1879);  Neale: 
**Medimval  Ilymns"  (Loudon,  1867),  and 
Morgan:  *' Hymns  of  the  Latin  Church** 
(privately  printed,  1871—1  possess  a 
copy  with  the  translator's  own  notes). 
The  books  named  in  this  article  cover 
the  ground  handsomely.  In  my  next 
two  papers  I  shall  speak  of  the  great 
hymns  and  their  history. 


-• — ^ 


Let  us  not  dally  with  God  when  He 
offers  us  a  full  blessing,  to  take  as 
much  of  it  as  we  think  will  serve  our 
ends,  and  turn  Him  back  the  rest 
upon  His  hands,  lest  in  His  anger 
He  snatch  all  from  us  again. — John 
MiUon. 
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SOUS  SBSAT  FBEACEXBS  WHOH  X 

HATE  ZNOWN. 

No.  m. 


Bt  Danikl  Cubbt,  D.D.,  LL.D. 


JOHN  p.  DUBBIN,  D.D. 

Only  very  exceptional  conditions 
conld  produce  such  a  character  and 
career  as  were  those  of  Rev.  Dr.  Dnrbin 
—preacher,  educator,  and  organizer. 
Born  in  Kentucky, near  the  beginning  of 
the  century,  he  grew  up  rather  than 
was  brought  up,  and  before  he  came  of 
age  he  was  a  traveling  Methodist  minis- 
ter in  Ohio.  He  was  at  once  recognized 
as  a  prodigy  of  eloquence,  and,  if  almost 
wholly  deficient  in  every  educational 
preparation  for  his  work,  he  was  eager 
to  learn  as  far  as  his  circumstances 
would  allow  him ;  and  learn  he  certainly 
did,  in  spite  of  all  hindrances,  and  at 
length  became  a  decidedly  scholarly 
man.  The  boy  preacher,  among  the 
pioneers  of  Southern  Ohio,  soon  attract- 
«d  attention  and  became  a  celebrity, 
and  his  oratorical  abilities  were  recog- 
nized by  all  classes — the  educated  and 
refined,  for  some  such  there  were,  as 
well  as  by  the  susceptible  masses,  who 
are  always  delighted  with  eloquent 
speech.  But  the  young  orator  was 
aware  of  his  own  deficiencies,  and  used 
such  diligence  for  their  correction  that 
at  the  end  of  his  first  decade  in  the  min- 
istry, during  which  he  had  .  become 
widely  renowned  for  his  eloquence,  he 
had  also  become  pretty  well  versed  in 
most  of  the  studies  usually  pursued  by 
undergraduates  in  American  colleges, 
and  had  received  the  appropriate  col- 
legiate degree.  In  1831  he  first  crossed 
the  Alleghenies,  having  been  elected 
chaplain  in  the  United  States  Senate, 
which  opened  to  him  the  way  to  a  na- 
tional reputation,  to  which  he  rose  at 
once,  and  ever  afterward  maintained  it. 

Dr.  Durbin's  distinctive  reputation 
was  that  of  a  public  speaker— chiefly 
but  not  exclusively  as  a  preacher.  That 
as  such  he  excelled  to  an  almost  un- 
equaled  degree,  is  certain;  but  how  he 
achieved  his  remarkable  success  has 
never  been  explained.     His  personal 


appearance  was  not  imposing,  nor  was 
it  contemptible.  He  was  of  medium 
height,  light  and  wiry,  slightly  stooping, 
with  a  wide-awake  expression.  If  no- 
ticed in  repose  by  a  stranger,  while  he 
would  escape  contempt,  he  would  full 
to  arocise,  by  his  appearance,  any  par- 
ticular interest.  In  conversation,  he 
was  ready  and  vivacious,  and  during 
his  later  years  especially  interesting  for 
the  breadth  of  his  views,  and  the  evi- 
dent fervor  with  which  he  discussed 
whatever  subject  engaged  his  thoughts; 
and,  though  a  good  talker,  he  was  not 
celebrated  as  a  conversationalist 

As  a  pulpit  orator.  Dr.  Durbin  was 
both  a  prodigy  and  an  enigma.  Tested 
by  the  usual  rules  of  oratory,  he  ought 
to  have  been  a  conspicuous  failure. 
There  seemed  to  be  no  art,  nor  indeed 
law  in  his  speech ;  and  its  qualities  could 
be  estimated  only  by  the  impression 
they  produced — of  which  the  subject 
wrought  upon  could  osoally  give  no 
explanation.  In  the  pulpit  his  intro- 
ductory reading  and  prayer  were  usu- 
ally quite  the  opposite  of  striking.  His 
voice  in  these  parts  was  weak  and  thin, 
and  his  whole  expression  decidedly  un- 
assuring.  His  movement  in  the  an- 
nouncement of  his  text,  and  his  intro- 
ductory remarks,  were  often  hesitating 
and  apparently  timid,  and  the  whole 
process  of  getting  his  subject  before  his 
audience  seemed  labored  and  unprom- 
ising as  tq  the  outcome.  But  just  as 
the  unaccustomed  hearer  would  be  re- 
signing himself  to  the  apparently  in- 
evitable dullness  of  the  hour,  his  atten- 
tion would  be  awakened  by  the  deepen- 
ing of  the  voice,  and  the  more  masterful 
thought  of  the  speaker;  or,  perhaps, 
his  interest  aroused  by  some  unusual 
and  striking  thought,  or  by  the  unique 
setting  of  some  common-place  remark; 
and  from  this  point  onward  to  the  close 
the  speaker  would  have  the  entire  mas- 
tery of  the  situation,  and  the  hearer, 
dazed,  charmed,  or  persuaded,  would 
almost  involuntarily  yield  himself,  in 
passive  quiescence,  to  the  spell  that 
would  seem  to  possess  him.  His  dis- 
courses, though  often  extending  beyond 
the  conventional    hour,  were    usually 
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heard  with  a  kind  of  delightful  fascina- 
tion to  the  close,  when  the  auditors 
Yoald  reooTer  their  normal  state, 
breathe  more  deeply  again,  and  remem- 
ber with  pleasure  the  sweet  delirium 
which,  for  the  time  being,  not  only 
soothed  their  senses  and  pleased  their 
tastes,  but  also  commanded  their  as- 
sent 

Bat  though  in  the  days  of  his 
strength,  ooTering  the  middle  period 
of  his  actiTe  ministry,  Dr.  Durbin  sel- 
dom made  a  decided  failure  in  his 
preaching,  yet  he  was  never  entirely 
free  from  a  liability  to  do  so,  and  then 
the  failure  would  be  indeed  complete 
and  oonspicnous.  In  such  cases  his 
hearers,  who  knew  his  capabilities, 
could  readily  detect  their  manifestation, 
ibr  at  such  times  he  often  evinced  his 
mightiest  powers  of  thought'  but  they 
saw,  also,  the  hopelessness  of  his  efforts 
to  arouse  himself  to  the  demands  of  the 
oecasion.  Nor  was  he  less  sensible  than 
were  his  hearers,  of  the  failure  of  his  at- 
tempts to  set  forth,  as  he  designed  to 
do,  the  thoughts  and  mental  images 
that  were  in  him,  but  which  for  the 
time  being  refused  to  come  forth  at  his 
bidding.  But  he  had  the  good  sense 
and  force  of  will  to  rise  above  such  dis- 
couragements ;  and,  not  infrequently, 
his  next  appearance  would  abundantly 
compensate  his  hearers  for  their  former 
loss,  and  also  avenge  himself  for  his 
deep  mortification. 

As  seen  in  the  moments  of  his  oratori- 
cal elevations,  his  appearance  was  pecn- 
barand  striking.     His  head  was  thrown 
slightly  backward,  and  his  face  corre- 
spondingly elevated,  and  his  eye-balls 
turned  downward,  so  that  half  of  the 
part  visible  was  white — evidently  en- 
tirely cutting   bim  off  from   all  clear 
vision.     He  himself  confessed,  among 
y^  friends,  that  at  such  times  be  saw 
nothing  of  the  things  before  him,  but 
VM  cognizant  only  of  those  of  which  he 
ng  speaking.        It    was  evident  that, 
Pbrgicaliv.    his    brain   became  slightly 
loffased    which    was    evinced    by  the 
*«ighten'ed  color  of  bis  ordinarily  pallid 
^^tejutnce,   and  qtiite  evidently  the 
^iaation  for  fcbe  time  had  the  mastery 


over  the  merely  speculative  judgment; 
and,  accordingly,  he  spoke  in  tropes 
and  figures,  with  a  rich  gorgeousness  of 
fancy,  but  with  the  steadiness  of  a  sta- 
ble  conviction  of  the  reality  of  the  things 
declared.  But  in  these  highest  fligh  ts  of 
his  oratory  there  was  nothing  strained 
or  turgid,  in  either  the  imagery  or 
the  diction  \  his  pictures  were  natural, 
and  in  good  taste,  and  his  language 
simple  and  classical,  his  enuncia- 
tion clear,  and  his  orthoepy  even  fas- 
tidiously correct. 

During  the  last  twenty  years  of  Dr. 
Durbin*s  active  life  (1850-70)  his  duties 
as  the  executive  head  of  the  missionary 
work  of  his  denomination  called  for 
other  qualities  than  simply  oratory,  in 
which  qualities  he  also  evinced  his  dis- 
tinguished fitness.  He  was  indeed  still 
called  to  address  public  assemblies, 
both  official  and  popular;  but  the  style 
of  address  was  necessarily  less  impas- 
sioned than  that  which  he  had  used  in 
the  pulpit;  though  even  here  his  im- 
agination and  his  skill  in  the  use  of 
words  and  of  imagery  were  called  into 
requisition.  He  also  excelled  in  debate, 
in  which,  on  certain  great  occasions,  he 
displayed  very  high  talent  for  argu- 
mentative eloquence,  which  may  be 
seen  in  some  of  his  written  productions, 
in  the  form  of  reports,  addresses,  and 
arguments.  , 


LIQET  F&OH  THE  POST-BIBLICAL  LIT- 

EBATT7BE  OF  THE  JEWS. 

No  II. 


Bt  Babbi  Max  Moll, 

Minister    of     "Aitz    Raanau"    Congregation, 

Bochcflter,  N.  Y. 

**  And  God  saw  everything  which  He 
had  made,  and  behold  it  was  verygood^" 
tob  me<5d,  1X0  31D  (Gen.  i:  31).  This 
refers  to  the  creation  of  man;  for  the 
words  li<D  (meod),  and  DIX/  (Adam), 

consist  of  the  same  letters.     And  God 
saw  everything,  etc. 

**Very  good"  also  the  sufferings? 
Yes;  because  through  them  man  obtains 
eternal  life.  "Very  good"  also  the 
death  of  the  righteous?  Yes;  because 
in  life  the  righteous  man  has  constantly 
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to  struggle  with  his  passions,  but  in  the 
other  world  he  finds  reward  for  the  an- 
guish of  death  which  he  has  not  de- 
served. (Com p.  Job  iii:  17,)  ••Very 
good**  also  the  passions?  Tes;  for 
without  them  man  would  build  no 
house,  would  not  marry,  nor  care  for 
society  or  business.  (Eccl.  iv:  4.) 

These  teachings  were  directed  against 
the  doctrine  of  the  ** absolute  evil.*' 

The  harmony  of  the  creation  is  thus  al- 
legorized in  the  Midrash:  "On  the  first 
day  God  made  heayen  and  earth.  On 
the  second  He  created  in  the  heaTen  the 
firmament,  and  on  the  third  day,  on 
earth,  Tegetables.  On  the  fourth  day, 
again  in  heaven;  on  the  fifth  day,  on 
earth.  On  the  sixth  day  God  made  the 
man ;  but  if  He  created  him  entirely  of 
heaven  or  of  earth,  the  harmony  of  the 
creation  would  be  destroyed;  so  He 
made  him  of  earth  and  heaven— a  con- 
nection between  earth  and  heayen. 

'*  *And  Qod  blessed  the  seventh  day ' 
(vi^e  ProT.  z:  22).  This  is  the  Sabbath 
(Gen.  ii:  4).  *0n  the  day  that  the 
Lord  [Jehovah]  God  [Elobim]  created 
heaven  and  earth.*  The  word  *  Jeho- 
vah *  signifies  mercy,  and  the  word 
*  Elohim,*  justice.  That  is  to  say,  with 
mercy  and  justice  was  the  world  created. 
Like  unto  a  king,  who  had  empty  cups, 
who  said :  '  If  I  pour  into  them  hot 
they  will  crack;  if  I  pour  in  cold  they 
will  burst.'  What  did  he  do?  He 
mixed  the  hot  with  the  cold,  and  then 
he  filled  the  cups  and  it  remained  there- 
in. Thus,  also,  said  the  Creator:  *  If  I 
create  the  world  with  the  measure  of 
mercy  alone,  sin  will  increase;  and  if  I 
create  it  with  the  measure  of  justice 
alone,  how  can  the  world  exist?  I  will 
create  it  with  both,  that  the  world  may 
last.*** 

Gen.  ii:  7— ''And  the  Lord  God  crt- 
ated  OJT^T*  Vayeetser)  the  man.'*  Why 
is  the  word  ^y^^T  written  with  two  ^  ?* 
Because  man  is  a  creature  of  the  lower 
.and  of  the  higher  world.  Babbi  Josua 
said:  '*  God  has  connected  in  man  four 
attributes  from  below  and  four  from 

*  While  In  referring  to  the  cTestion  of  the  ani- 
mals the  word  is  written  iy^\  with  one  ^  only. 
(Oen.  ii:  19.) 


above.  The  four  from  below  arc 
eats  and  drinks,  couples  and  inc 
empties  and  dies  like  the  animal 
four  from  aboTe  are:  He  stands  u] 
speaks,  thinks,  and  can  see,  11] 
servant-angel." 

Or,  the  two  ^  in  njT^T  indicai 
creations—  in  this  world  and  in  th 

Or,  they  refer  to  the  two  im 
in  man,  viz. :  *'  Tatser  tob,'*  the  go 
pulse,  and  **  Tatser  hi&rii,**  the  e 
pulse.    Man  alone  possesses  botl 

The  Talmud,  speaking  of  the  " 
hiLrIL,*'  observes,  Tery  pertinently: 
evil  impulse  is.  at  first,  a  'wan 
then  a  '  guest,*  and  at  last  the  ' 
of  the  house.*  (Comp.  2  Sam.  x 
■]^n  Halach,  wanderer;  n")>9.  C 
guest;  |^^K>  Is^i  master.)  Thee 
pulse  is  first  like  a  spider's  web, 
last  like  a  thick  rope  on  the  w 
(Comp.  Isa.  t:  18.) 

The  Talmudical  expressions,  " 
tob'*  and  *' Tatser  httrtt,"  are  c 
from  the  Bible.  (Gen.  vi:  5;  vi 
Deut.  xxxi:  21;  Ps.  ciii:  14.)  Th 
')^  (Tatser),  according  to  its  re 

• 

(TfttsiCr),  signifies  the  inner  font 
the  thought  and  will,  the  mus 
thinking  on  an  action;  hence  t 
pulse  from  which  it  proceeds, 
action  is  a  good  one,  then  was  a 
thought,  the  impulse,  £ood — Tate 
Is  the  action  an  evil  one?  Th* 
musing  on  it  was  also  evil,  and  is 
fore  called  Tatser  httrtt. 
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BOOZS  AlTD  BEADEB8. 


Bt  Bobbbt  Coixteb,  D.D. 


THE  6XJBB  CBITEUOM  OF  JTTDOMl 

What  I  deem  the  sure  criter 
which  we  are  to  judge  which,  in  t 
and  teeming  store  of  books  in  th 
may  be  bad  for  us,  and  which  i 
good,  is:  If,  when  I  read  a  book 
God,  I  find  that  it  has  put  Him  f 
fh>m  me  than  He  was  before;  or  s 
man,  that  it  has  put  me  farther  froi 
or  about  this  world  of  ours,  th 
book  has  given  it  a  new  appe 
of  desolation,   turning   the    gre* 
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inloadeMrt;  or  about  life,  that  it  has 
mde  life  seem  lees  worth  liviDg;  or 
iboot  moral  principles,  that  they  are 
lot  quite  eo  olear  and  strong  in  my 
bcut  IS  they  were  when  this  author  be- 
gan to  open  his  mind  to  me — then  I 
know  that  on  any  one  of  these  cardinal 
things  in  onr  hnman  life,  my  relation 
to  God,  to  my  fellow  man,  to  the  world 
I  li?e  in,  to  the  world  I  hold  in  my  own 
nature,  and  to  the  great  moral  princi- 
ples on  which  all  things  stable  rest 
and  tun — ihai^  tor  me,  is  not  a  good 
book.  It  may  chime  in  well  with  some 
appetite,  and  be  as  sweet  as  honey  to 
my  taste;  but  it  is  not  my  book.  It 
may  be  food  for  another;  I  can  say 
nothing  about  that.  I  only  know  this: 
that  in  these  great  first  things,  if  the 
book  I  read  touches  them  at  all  it  shall 
touch  them  to  my  profit,  or  else  I  must 
toss  that  book  away  and  have  done  with 
it  Be  it  Carlyle  or  Calvin, the  masters  in 
iction  or  poesy,  philosophy  or  history 
or  theology,  as  I  set  out  in  life,  I  must 
companion  with  those  that  can  do  this 
for  me,  or  gi^e  them  a  wide  berth ;  the 
grain  and  gist  of  their  work  must  be 
aoond  and  healthful  for  me.  Here  I 
must  be  a  little  selfish,  and  in  this  way 
get  so  much  good  by  so  much  reading. 
I  want  bread,  milk,  meat.  I  do  not  want 
brandy,  or  opium,  or  hasheesh. 

Or  let  the  book  discuss,  as  so.  many 
do  now,  the  powers  and  passions  of  our 
common  nature,  and,  as  I  read,  let  me 
find  that  the  book  tends  to  rouse  those 
good  servants,  but  bad  masters,  my 
passions,  and  to  give  them  a  certain 
mastery  orer  my  principles;  or,  in  the 
relations  of  our  lives,  to  make  those  re- 
lations less  sacred  and  true  between 
the  man  and  woman,  and  start  those 
questions  which,  in  their  solution,  are 
io  often  only  the  skeleton  keys  that 
pick  the  guards  of  virtue,  rather  than 
the  strong  and  safe  bolts  that  keep  it — 
then  these  are  not  good  books  for  me. 

And  those  are  bad  books  for  the  youth 
of  the  republic  to  read,  that  set  up  the 
divine  right  of  kings  over  the  people; 
or  teach  that  the  more  people  have  to  do 
▼ith  their  own  concerns  the  worse  it  is 
for  them;  or  that  bemoan  the  advancing 


and  opening  age  as  less  hopeful  and 
helpful  than  the  past  age — books  that 
fill  me  with  splendid  dreams  of  what 
I  will  do  some  day,  and  paralyze  my 
hand  and  my  heart  toward  the  humble 
work  of  this  day,  in  this  year  of  our 
Lord.  As  Milton  says,  I  must  have  a 
vigilant  eye  '*how  such  books  bemean 
themselves,  and  if  they  are  proven  evil 
I  must  imprison  them,  and  do  the 
sharpest  justice  on  them  as  malefactors; 
for  books  are  not  dead  things,  but  cqu- 
tain  a  potency  of  life  as  active  as  that 
soul  whose  progeny  they  are." 

So  it  follows  that  in  taking  good  and 
noble  books  to  be  my  companions,  these 
shadows  so  far  must  help  me  toward  the 
light.  Common  fame  can  do  something 
to  guide  me  in  my  reading,  but  not 
very  much.  Criticism  can  do  some- 
thing, when  your  journal  is  not  bought 
up  at  tariff  prices  to  print  any  sort  of 
notice.  It  is  also  a  fine  truth  a  dear 
friend  of  mine  trusts  and  follows,  that 
if  you  love  good  books,  and  there  is  a 
new  one  out,  you  are  sure  to  lay  hold  of 
it  within  a  year  ;  but  that  is  not  always 
sure,  because  the  last  time  he  was  in  my 
study  I  pointed  such  a  book  out  to  him,, 
a  good  deal  over  a  year  old,  and  he  fell 
in  love  with  it  at  once;  but  it  being  of  a 
very  choice  make  he  did  not  ask  to  bor- 
row it,  but  went  right  away  to  get  a 
copy  of  his  own. 

These  things  may  all  help  us.  But 
the  proof  of  the  book  lies  still  in  the 
reading.  If  it  be  of  religion,  and  brings 
God  nearer  to  my  heart  and  life;  if  it 
be  of  humanity,  and  brings  me  nearer 
to  the  world's  heart  and  life;  if  it  be  of 
philosophy,  and  makes  this  world  glow 
to  me  with  a  new  grace;  if  it  be  a  poem,, 
or  a  story,  shook  of  adventure,  or  his- 
tory, or  biography,  and  I  feel  that  it 
makes  me  more  a  man,  more  sincere 
and  trusty  and  true,  then  no  matter 
who  wrote  it,  or  what  men  say  about  it,, 
that  is  a  good  book  for  me  and  may  be- 
one  of  those  friends  and  companions  I 
want  to  keep  by  me  all  through  my  life. 

So  it  is  no  superstition,  but  a  clear 
humfcn  instinct,  which  makes  our 
Bible  what  it  is,  and  has  been  so  long» 
the  great  divine   book   of  the  worlds 
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Lcet  our  theories  of  inspiration  be  what 
they  may,  this  is  the  book  in  which 
prophets  and  apostles,  p^etsand  psalm- 
ists, saints  and  martyrs,  have  hidden 
their  hearts.  The  things  are  there  which 
they  waited  for,  and  watched  for,  and 
fought  for,  and  suffered ;  that  stormed 
them,  and  surged  through  their  souls, 
or  entranced  them,  like  the  words  and 
music  of  heaven.  And  to  get  at  the 
secret  of  \h\a  book,  and  find  its 
worth  above  all  others,  we  must  not 
rush  through  its  chapters  as  we  rush 
through  a  railroad  dinner,  or  peep  over 
a  leaf  to  see  if  the  chapter  is  a  long  one, 
and  then  perhaps  give  it  up;  we  must 
watch  and  wait  for  its  meaning  to  come 
out  and  to  shine  on  the  troubles  or  the 
joys  that  are  one  with  the  experiences  of 
which  they  were  born.  It  is  the  one 
BOOK,  a  great  and  deep  thinker  says,  in 
which  for  thousands  of  years  the  spirit 
of  man  has  found  light,  and  nourish- 
ment, and  an  interpreting  response  to 
whatever  was  deepest  in  his  own  nature. 
I  think  he  is  right,  and  that  the  Bible 
rests  on  no  man's  say  so,  but  on  its 
own  intrinsic  truth  and  grace.  And  so 
I  count  it  first  among  the  good  books 
one  should  make  his  companions  and 
friends,  who  would  try  to  live  a  noble 
and  useful  life.  And  of  all  books  I 
know  of,  remember,  *' We  get  no  good 
by  being  ungenerous  to  it,  and  calcu- 
lating profits— so  much  help  by  so  much 
reading."  It  is  rather  when  we  glori- 
ously forget  ourselves  and  plunge  soul 
forward  headlong  into  its  profound,  im- 
passioned for  its  beauty  and  salt  of 
truth.  Tis  then  we  get  the  right  food 
from  this  book. 


2TEW  BEALHra  OF  FAIOLIAB  TSZTS  IN 

THE  OLD  TESTAICBKT. 

No.  II. 


By  G.  W.  Samson,  D.D. 


GEOOBAPRICAL  AND  HISTOBIC  NAICES. 

A  VISIT  to  the  home  of  Washington 
makes  the  *' Father  of  his  Country" 
ever  after  assume  the  character  df  a  rtaX 
person;  for  the  conviction  that  we  have 
^een  him  is  added  to  the  idea  that  comes 


from  heofing  of  the  man.     So 
ing  of   the    Bible  lands  to 
American  as  well  as  Europeo 
has  made  even  a  Benan  to  acl 
the  historic  facts  as  to  ChrisVe 
as  much  certainty  of  their 
of  the  life  of  Alexander  or 
Demosthenes    or    Cicero.     1 
knowledge  of  the  geographic! 
toric  allusions  in  the  Old  \ 
must  influence  modem  desigi 
revisions  of  the  Old  Testament 

From  the  day  when  (A.D. 
barbarous  Turks  took  Jems 
Christian  visitors  began  to  be 
ed,  fresh  views  of  geographic 
ioric  testimonies  began  to 
Christian  writings.  Before  t 
suooession  of  European  tonrie 
Bordeaux  pilgrim  of  A.  D. 
made  Bible  geography  as  fi 
that  of  one*s  own  country, 
saders  revived  this  knowledge 
two  full  centuries  of  the  enmi 
tered  by  war,  down  to  1830, 
pean  Christian  dared  to  ventc 
in  exploring  the  Bible  lands, 
ouniary,  military,  and  diplo 
pendence  of  the  Turkish  e 
Christian  powers  since  that 
made  the  Bible  lands  again 
Dr.  Robinson,  the  American 
led  the  way,  and  many  have 
from  every  Christian  land. 

The  question  now  is  vital: 
is  to  be  made  of  this  kno^ 
translations?  When,  two  ai 
centuries  before  Christ,  at  th< 
Ptolemy,  Alexander's  second 
in  Egypt,  "  seventy  "  Jewish  t 
put  the  Hebrew  of  the  Old  \ 
into  Greek,  the  Hebrew  ge( 
and  historic  names  were  exchf 
erally  for  Greek;  as  "Arm 
"Ararat,"  in  the  antediln^ 
"  Egypt "  for  "  Misraim,"  in  1 
Abraham  and  Moses;  "Tarl 
"Tarshish,"  in  Solomon's  his 
••  Memphis  "  for  "  Moph,"  in 
ets.  The  translators  of  the  t 
BeformatioD,  as  Tyndale,  Li 
the  English  revisers  under 
followed  only  in  part  the  Heb 
authorities;   sometimes,  how 
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tiig  iu  the  margin  names  found  in  the 
Qt«ek  translation. 

)todem  missions  and  their  explora- 
tuns,  yet   more  collations  by  scholars 
from  ancient  antbors,  have  made  these 
fMts  pulpable.      Cden   and  Ararat,  as 
theaUosionsof  the  prophets,  and  as  the 
tenos  of  the  Greek  translation  indicate, 
vere  located   in  the   monntain.s,   with 
their  delightful   valleys,   now  peopled 
bj  the  (Georgians,  Circassians  and  Arme- 
nians—the fairest  specimens  of  hnman 
organism.    The  fonr  rivers  flowing  from 
Lkn  were  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris, 
ilieadj  known,  because  g^eat  highways; 
and  the  Araxes  and  the  Halys,  flowing 
into  the  Caspian   and   Black  Seas.    In 
tha  dispersion   of  the  families  of  the 
three  sms  of  Noah,  to  the  list  of  those 
vhose  homes  have  been  largely  known, 
Khle  scholars  now  add  many  a  newly- 
asoertained  location,  among  which  these 
are  specially  interesting:    Of  the  thir- 
teen sons  of  Joktan,  brother  of  Eber, 
the  lather  of  all  Hebrews,  the  eleventh, 
"Ophir,"  peopled  farther  India,  bor- 
dering on  China;  while  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth,   as    their   names   indicate, 
take  in  the  region  of  Eastern   Asia,  in- 
clading  Thibet  and  China.     For  "Ha- 
Tilab,"  both  in  the  Hamitioand  Semitic 
designation,  is,  like  "Galilee"  in  later 
history,  a  *•  circuit,"  or  extended  dis- 
trict, peopled  by  different  tribes,  such 
as  make  up  the  vast  Empire  of  China; 
while  Jobab  is  a  '*  mountain- wild,"  like 
'those  between  Siam,  Burmah,  Thibet 
and  Western  China.     Again,  Israel's  life 
as  a  nation    in   Eg^ypt,   Palestine  and 
fiabylonia,  is  no  wall  Bxed  by  modem 
explorations.     Goshen  was  the  east  of 
tue  Delta  of  Egypt,  the  scene  of  the  late 
anned  conflict.     The  two  treasure  cities 
&ied  in  the  Boman  Itinerary  of  An- 
tonine,  and  traced  by  the  writer  in  1848 
tf  they  are   now  refixed  by  German, 
French,  and  English   collators  of  an- 
ient history,  were   located,  the  one  at 
tbe  eastern,  and    the  other  at  the  west- 
ern end  of  the  valley  which  the  fresh- 
water canal  from    the  Nile  to  Ismalia 
^ntenes;  while  the  three  fortresses  at 
^«  head  ot  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  between 
vbich  Moses  and  Israel  encamped— two 


of  which  Dr.  Robinson  identified— have 
as  their  third  the  ruined  fortress  walls 
of  "Shaloofah."  These,  and  a  hundred 
others,  should  certainly  be  made  famil- 
iar and  home-like  to  the  modern  Bible 
student  by  the  insertion  of  the  modem 
names  in  the  margin. 

LiaHT  ON  ZHFOBTANT  TEZTS. 

No.  xxvm. 


By  Howard  Crosbt,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

Who    shaH    d€<:lare    His    generation? — 
Isa.  liii:  8. 

The  Hebrew  word  for  •*  generation  " 
is  translated  "age"  in  Isaiah  xxxviii: 
12,  but  it  more  properly  means  "life- 
time." The  Septnagint  translators  have, 
however,  hit  the  trne  idea  of  this  pas- 
sage in  making  the  Greek  word  yevedv, 
instead  of   fiiov  or   at  coy  a,    for    the 
thought  regards  the  apparent  brevity  of 
Messiah's  career.     "He  comes  and  He 
goes,  and  there  is  the  end  of  Him.  Who 
will  take  the  trouble  to  think  about  a 
life  that  is  cut  off  so  soon  and   leaves^ 
apparently,  no  trace  ?    He  has  no  suc- 
cessor, no  family,    no  descendants  to 
preserve  His  name."    The   Septuagint 
reading,  therefore,  while   not  a  literal 
translation   of  the  Hebrew,  follows  its 
thought.      Tlie    Hebrew    literally    is, 
'•Who  shall  think  upon   His  career?" 
The  Septuagint  is,  "Who  shall  describe 
or  recount    His  race  or  generation?'' 
The  one  refers  directly  to  His  lifetime, 
but    indirectly  to    His    posterity;  the 
other  confines  itself  to  the   posterity. 
Now,  both  questions  are  answered  in 
verse  10:  "He   shall   see   His  seed,  Tie 
shall  proloQg  His  days."    The  Messiah 
will  have  a  spiritual  seed  on  the  earthy 
and  in  them  He  will  continue  His  own 
earthly  life. 

In  this  same  wonderful  Messianic 
chapter  we  find:  "He  shall  divide  the 
spoil  with  the  strong"  (v.  12;;  and  this 
is  generally  interpreted  as  picturing  a 
conqueror  sharing  with  other  fellow- 
conquerors  in  the  booty  of  the  con- 
quered. But  could  that  figure  have  any 
analogy  in  Christ's  triumph  ?  Who 
could  be  His  fellow-conquerors  ?    What- 
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eoald  be  ibe  booty  of  His  conqaered 
ones?    Muob  better  is  it  to  consider 
*•  the  strong,"  or  "tbe  mighty  ones/'  to 
Tepresent  the  powers  of  darkness,  who 
hare  made  spoil  of  the  human  race, 
and  the  division  of  the  spoil  with  them 
by  Messiah  to  be  the  rescue  of  souls 
from  their  grasp.    The  *'  many  '*  (t.  11) 
^hom  He  sares  will  then  be  the  spoil 
Be  snatches  from  the  great  enemy,  and 
^e  can  read  the  whole  passage:  *'By 
the  knowledge  of  Him  shall  my  right- 
eous   senrant    gire    righteousness    to 
vminy,  and  He  Himself  shall  bear  their 
iniquities.    Therefore  will  I  divide  Him 
the  man^  as  His  portion,  and  He  shall 
divide  the  spoil  with  the  mighty  ones.** 
This  allusion  to  the  powers  of  evii 
gives  completeness  to  the  prophetic  de- 
scription.   The    humble    birth,    unat- 
tractive position  in  society,  and  unfa- 
vored career  through  life,  are  given  in 
verses  2  and  3.     His  partnership  with 
distress  and  His  own  sufferings  are  ez- 
liibited  in  verses  4,  5  and  6.     His  meek- 
ness is  portrayed  in   verse    7.     Then 
comes  the  apparent  failure  of  His  life, 
followed  by  its  complete  triumph,  in 
saving  souls.     We  need  a  word  regard- 
ing the  enemy  triumphed  over  to  make 
the  wonderful  prophetic   sketch  com- 
plete. 

Criticisms  and  Replies. 

To  T%t  BcSlor: 

'*In  Dr.  Crosby's  ezplaiiAtioii  of  Joshua  z: 
12-1  i  <Bk>MXLBno  MoNTHLT,  October,  p.  47),  he 
vajrs: 

"  '  Probably,  throngh  the  laws  of  refhustion 
miraculously  administered,  the  sun  and  moon 
were  made,  apparently,  to  remain  in  the  same 
position,  and  then,  after  a  few  hours,  resumed 
their  natural  places.  The  day  was  no  longer 
than  any  other  day. 

**  I  do  not  see  any  light  in  such  an  explanation. 
If  the  son  and  moon  apparently  stood  still,  it 
was  apparent  only,  and  not  real,  and  then  there 
was  no  miracle.  If  they  remained  in  the  same 
position  and  then  resumed  their  natural  places, 
it  would  seem  that  the  sudden  passage  of  the 
«un  and  moon  across  the  heavens  would  have 
«xci(ed  equal  remark  with  their  standing  still. 
It  seems  to  me  that  Dr.  Crosby  has,  ^nt,  taken 
«way  the  whole  miracle  by  admitting  that  the 
standing  still  was  apparent  only;  and,  »econd, 
has  added  another  miracle,  which  is  not  foimd 
in  the  story,  namely,  the  sudden  jussage  of  the 


tun  and  moon  to  Itair  Batmal  plaeea  after  an 
apparent  detention. 

"  Again.  I  do  not  see  how  the  denial  of  <Hie  sn- 
parnatural  event  logically  oompela  the  denial  of 
an  others.  Dr.  Crosby  says  that  this  incidsnt 
related  in  Joshua  is  Jost  as  wdl  founded  as  any 
other  incident  in  Scripton.  Bat  this  is  one  of 
the  things  to  be  proved;  and  ■oaurtion  is  not 
proof.  •  a" 

DB.  CB0eBT*S  BBPI«T. 

1.  An  apparent  standing  still  of  sun 
and  moon  was  not  an  apparent,  i.  e., 
non-real,  miracle.  The  miracle  con- 
sisted in  making  an  apparent  standstill 
at  the  command  of  God's  servant, 
Joshua.  The  miracle  was  real,  although 
the  standing  still  of  sun  and  moon  was 
apparent 

2.  There  could  be  no  other  standing 
still  of  the  sun  but  an  apparent  one,  as 
in  reality  the  sun  always  stands  still, 
and  the  earth  is  the  moving  thing. 

3.  There  was  no  "sudden  passage'/* 
of  sun  and  moon  necessary.  Simply, 
the  sun  and  moon  having  for  an  hour 
or  two  appeared,  each  in  one  spot,  sud- 
denly appeared  (not  passed),  each  in  a 
spot  several  degrees  further  west.  That 
this  fact  is  not  mentioned  in  the  narra- 
tive is  not  at  all  strange.  The  miracle 
is  marked  by  its  main  feature. 

4.  Gk>d  mingled  the  operation  of  natu- 
ral laws  with  His  miracles,  as  we  see  by 
the  east  wind  bringing  up  the  locusts 
over  Egypt.     (Exod.  x:  13.) 

6.  If  this  incident  is  not  '*as  well 
founded  as  any  other  in  Scripture,**  it 
is  for  "S."  to  bring  the  prooC     The  • 
prima  facie  evidence  is  with  the  affirma- 
tive. 


AMOTHEB   CSmCISlC. 
To  The  Edilor: 

I  have  some  objections  to  Dr.  Crosby's  ex- 
planation of  Joshua  x:  13-14,  in  October  Homi- 

IXnC  MOHTHLT. 

1.  That  the  miracle  totu  for  the  purpose  to  pro- 
long the  day,  as  is  clearly  shown  in  v.  13 .  "Un- 
til the  people  had  avenged  themselves.**  This 
plainly  indicates  that  the  day  was  prolonged  to 
enable  the  people  to  pursue  the  enemies,  whicH 
they  could  not  well  do  in  darkness.  (Oomp«  Jo- 
sephus  Ant.,  Vol.  I.) 

3.  That  the  miracle  was  not  performed  in  the 
morning  at  8  o'clock,  as  the  Doctor  suggests,  is 
again  clearly  stated  by  the  words;  '-  And  the  sun 
remained  standing  in  the  midM  of  the  keacm. 
This  could  only  be  at  or  about  noon. 
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&  Hie  Doelor  nid«  the  last  cUqm  of  v.  13  : 
'  And  bHied  not  to  go  as  a  complete  day."  Not 
«lj  ii  this  eipoeltioii  onintelligible,  but  it  alao 
oAidiapiiift  the  roles  of  the  Hebrew  gram- 
Mr.  The  Babnv  tazt  nms  thus:  Q^f)  0^3 
KU^yK-K^*  How,  the  prefix  3  before  wordfl 

• 

<if  Bomber,  ttme,  and  meamre,  always  expreeaea 
thewonI"ftb(mt''  Parallels  we  find  :  Num.  xi: 
S;  1  lings  zxii:  S8;  Both  i:  4;  ii:  17.  We  can- 
iio(,therefore,  but  read:  '*  And  hasted  not  to  go 
doiB  abont  i  whole  day."  Max  Moll. 

Makr,  H.  T. 

DB.    CSOBBT's  BXPLT. 

I  '*l/ji(tf  the  people  had  ayenged 
tbefflselTes"  does  not  show  that  the  day 
VII  prolonged,  but  only  that  the  mira- 
de  luted  until  yiotory  was  giren. 

1  "In  the  midst  of  hearen  *'  is  &a- 
MnkiiiMmaffim,  JSocAo/si,  like  6e<^ofc, 
ii  used  loosely  (e.  ^.,  Nam.  xii:  12). 
Here  it  is  eridently  so,  as  the  sun  stood 
upon  Gibeon.  If  it  had  been  literally 
in  the  exact  half  of  the  heaven,  then  it 
«oiildnot  hare  been  over  Gil  eon.  If 
tbe  miracle  had  been  wrought  to  pro- 
long the  day,  the  sun  would  have  been 
Ib  the  west,  oyer  Ajalon. 

3.  The  grammatical  objection  of  Caph 
^th  words  of  number,  time  and  meas- 
ue,  would  be  correct  if  the  number, 
time,  or  measure  were  here  the  em- 
phatic object;  but  the  emphasis  is  on 
kmSsn,  Hence  the  Caph  has  its  primary 
Mning  of  likeness. 


HE  QOSPEL  AKD  TEE  FOOB  IN  OTTB 

cinss. 

bi  our  May  number  we  printed  a 
table  of  statistics  and  a  map  of  lower 
Kew  York,  which  we  had  had  carefully 
prepared,  by  means  of  which   several 
startling  facts  were  made  to  appear:  That 
ID  New  York  the  distribution  of  church 
prorision  is  in  almost  exact  ratio  with 
tke  distribution  of  wealth;  that  in  the 
lower  half  of  New  York  (the  section  in- 
hibited  by    the    poorer   classes),  the 
esarch  attendance  was  but  as  one  to 
five  when  compared  to  the  church  at- 
tendance in  the  wealthier  half  of  the 
<ity:  that  the  neglect  of  the  poor  was 
tiike  by  both  Protestant  and  Catholic. 
^  figures  presented  were  most  start- 
ling. 


We  now  desire  to  search  for  an  ex- 
planation of  these  facts. 

We  premise  by  saying  that  New  York 
is  not  exceptional  in  its  neglect  of  the 
poor.  The  neglect  in  Brooklyn,  the 
City  of  Churches,  is  even  greater;  and 
we  doubt  not  that  careful  statistics 
gathered  in  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Cin- 
cinnati,  Chicago,  St.  Lguis,  and  San 
Francisco  would  prove  that  the  same 
g^evous  sin  lies  at  the  door  of  the 
Church  in  all  our  great  cities. 

One  of  the  remarkable  facts  brought 
to  ligUt  by  the  table  of  statistics  alluded 
to  is  that  the  interest  in  the  Gospel  in  the 
poorer  districts  is  not  equal  to  the 
inferior  provision  supplied.  So,  broadly 
speaking,  the  poor  do  not  only  nol  have 
the  Gospel  preached  to  them,  but  do 
not  care  to  have  it  preached  to  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  great  provision  is 
made  to  reach  the  wealthier,  and  these, 
to  a  large  degree,  do  make  use  of  these 
provisions.  The  fact  that  was  appar- 
ent in  the  days  of  Christ  is  not  appar- 
ent now  :  the  fact  that  the  Gospel  had 
its  strongest  grip  upon  the  poor.  Then 
not  many  rich,  not  many  noble,  were 
called;  noio,  with  pardonable  exaggera- 
tion we  may  say,  not  many  poor,  not 
many  ignoble. 

How  inadequate  is  the  answer,  "The 
poor  have  all  the  church  provision  they 
care  for;  if  they  do  not  hear  the  Gospel, 
it  is  because  they  do  not  wish  to  hear 
it."  If  they  desired  to  hear  they  would 
be  far  already  on  the  way  to  Christian 
development.  To  wait  for  the  unthink- 
ingf  godless  masses  to  ask  for  Christian- 
ity would  be  like  the  farmer  trained  in 
the  city,  who  went  out  to  milk  his  cows 
and  seated  himself  on  a  stump  in  a  ten- 
acre  field  and  waited  patiently  for  the 
cows  to  hack  up  to  be  milked.  The  unedu- 
cated cow  no  more  appreciates  the  need 
of  milking  than  the  unconverted  the 
need  of  conversion.  It  is  our  work  to  find 
these  people  who  care  nothing  for  the 
Gospel  and  inspire  them  with  a  care  for 
it.  The  Church  is  impotent  just  so  far 
as  it  fails  to  do  this. 

We  cannot  get  around  the  fact  that, 
for  some  reason  or  other,  the  relation  of 
the  Church  to  the  poor  and  the  well-to- 
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do  to-day  is  the  reverse  of  what  it  was 
in  the  primitive  days  of  Christianity. 

There  are  apparent  reasons  for  this 
fact : 

1.  A  Tery  apparent  one  is  that  a 
Christian  individual  or  a  Christian 
community  is  the  more  likely  to  become 
wealthy.  The  Christian  is  temperate, 
is  regular  and  frugal  in  his  habits.  Start 
such  a  man,  or  a  community  composed 
of  such  men,  poor,  and  riches  will  be 
apt  to  be  overtaken.  Hence  it  is  very 
natural  that  the  wealth  of  the  world, 
after  these  centuries,  should  belong  to 
the  Christian  nations.  Let  Five  Points, 
New  York,  becomo  thoroughly  Chris- 
tian, and  Murray  Hill  thoroughly  wick- 
ed, in  a  century  the  children's  children 
of  the  two  neighborhoods  will  have 
changed  abodes. 

2.  Another  reason  equally  apparent 
is:  The  rich  can  afford  churches.  The 
church  of  to-day,  with  its  many 
modxm  improvements,  requires  much 
money  to  carry  it  on.  The  poor  have  not 
the  money  and  the  rich  have  ;  hence  it 
is  natural  to  find  that  churches  abound 
as  riches  abound.  The  desire  for 
church  services  among  the  poor  and 
rich  being  equal,  the  rich  have  the  su- 
j>erior  means  for  the  gratification  of 
this  desire ;  exactly  as  they  have  for 
the  gratification  of  the  desire  for  pic- 
tures, for  music,  for  splendid  architect- 
ure, for  theatres  and  other  places  of 
amusement.  The  same  law  governs  all — 
a  man  has  the  gratification  he  can  afford. 

These  two  reasons  are  surface,  ap- 
parent ones.  A  Christian  community 
naturally  becomes  rich;  then,  when 
rich,  it  has  churches  because  it  can  af- 
ford churches.  But  the  true  reason  lies 
deeper. 

Place  the  sentiment  that  is  to  control 
us  in  our  Christian  devotion  on  the 
same  basis  that  we  do  the  sentiment  for 
art,  the  craving  of  passion  or  appetite, 
the  explanation  is  wholly  rational.  But 
selfish  instinct  for  safety  or  enjoyment 
is  not  what  is  to  control  in  Christianity. 
It  is  sacrifice;  it  is  work  for  others,  not 
gratification  of  self.  It  is  to  follow  the 
footsteps  of  Christ,  who  exchanged 
heaven  for  earth  to  benefit  man— a  race 


that  did  not  care  to  be  benefited.  The 
last  and  least  worthy  of  Christian  duties 
(nevertheless  a  duty)  is  to  Jiear  the 
Word.  The  superior  duty  is  to  lead 
others  to  hear  and  put  in  practice  the 
Word.  We  are  to  yearn  for  the  wel- 
fare of  our  fellows.  Our  highest  grati- 
fication is  to  be  found  here. 

If  this  is  Christianity— if  this  is  the 
motive  that  is  to  prompt  us,  the  two 
facts  which  we  have  mentioned,  namely, 
that  Christian  habits  give  wealth  and 
wealth  gives  church  provision,  will  not 
account  for  the  fact  that  the  poor  have 
not  the  Gospel  preached  to  them  in  our 
cities.  The  true  reason  lies  back  of  all 
this.  Given  the  right  spirit,  the  more 
wealth  the  Christian  has  the  more  pow- 
erful he  is  and  successful  he  is  in  bring- 
ing the  Gospel  to  the  poor.  The  need 
of  a  neighborhood  is  to  him  an  irresist- 
ible call.  •*  Ye  reign,"  Paul  would  say, 
*•  that  we  may  reign  with  you."  A  poor 
man  becomes  a  Christian,  and  now  ac- 
cumulates wealth ;  if  the  spirit  of  Christ 
is  fully '  developed  in  him,  he  devotes 
what  he  is  and  has  to  the  lifting  up  of 
other  poor.  Give  this  spirit  to  the 
wealthy  Murray  Hill,  and  Five  Points 
squalor  will  soon  be  but  a  memory. 

But  what  is  the  fact  ?  Is  it  unchari- 
table to  say  that  the  Christianity  in 
vogue  in  fashionable  districts  is  no(, 
broadly  speaking,  a  religion  of  sacrifice  ? 
Bespectability,  fashion,  the  social  in- 
stinct, the  love  for  music,  for  architect- 
ure, for  eloquence,  are  all  on  the  side  of 
fashionable  Christianity.  How  much  of 
what  passes  current  for  religion  to-day 
is  one  or  the  other  or  all  of  these  things  I 
These  are  good, but  without  self-sacrific- 
ing love,  the  essence  of  Christ's  relig- 
ion, they  are  as  sounding  brass  and 
tinkling  cymbals.  A  man  led  into  the 
Church  by  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice 
and  held  there  by  this  spirit  is  a 
Christian  after  the  pattern  of  Christ. 
He  is  impelled  to  work  among  the 
needy. 

Who  will  question  that  were  our 
churches  north  of  Eighth  Street,  New 
York  City,  composed  largely  of  this 
class  of  Christians,  that  they  would 
compd  the  heathen  crowds  in  the  high* 
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vays  and  bywmys  of  lower  New  York  to 
come  to  the  Gospel  feast  ? 

This  is  no  new  truth,  but  a  stupen- 
dous, OTerwhelming.  old,  unappreciated 
truth. 

Christianity,  as  presented  by  Christ 
VbA  the  apostles,  was  inherently  attract- 
ive to  the  masses.  To  the  poor  in  our 
large  cities  it  is  not  thus  attractiye.  In 
the  early  Church  intense  personal 
sjmpathy  for  man  as  man  marked  the 
disciples.  Sacrifice  for  others  was 
made,  not  from  the  selfish  motive  of  lay- 
ing op  treasures  in  heaven,  nor  from  the 
chilly  sense  of  duty,  bui  from  I  tve.  A 
boniing,  passionate  love  for  men  is  ap- 
parent everywhere  in  the  speeches  and 
vritings  of  the  primitive  Christians. 
"How  they  love  one  another!*'  was  not 
Bore  true  than  "How  they  love  all 
Benf*  They  revealed  to  the  world  that 
essence  of  Christianity,  love,  and  that  is  a 
magnet  of  almost  irresistible  attraction 
OTer  the  hearts  of  men.  Christ  lifted 
up  on  the  cross, reyealing  wondrous  love. 
Till  draw  to  Him  all  men — draw  as  the 
meaning  of  the  sacrifice  is  understood. 
This  is  the  measure  and  potency  of 
Chri8tianity~2ot;e.  Now  this  element  is 
not  conspicuous  in  Christianity  as  Chris- 
tianity is  known  in  the  poorer  wards  of 
oar  cities.  Of  course  it  is  there,  but  it 
is  not  eonspi'Tuous,  It  is  not  potent 
enough  to  force  itself  on  the  attention 
of  the  people.  The  magnet  has  lost  its 
magnetism  largely.  To  tlie  masses  the 
church  work  going  on  among  them  *'  is 
a  kind  of  business — the  preacher 
preaches  because  he  is  paid  for  it ;  the 
charches.  Protestant  and  Catholic,  are 
working  to  swell  their  numbers  like 
political  parties."  This  is  in  the  minds 
of  the  masses.  It  is  not  a/air  judgment. 
Itoaght  not  to  be  there,  but  it  is  there. 
We  have  not  had  that  energy  of  love  that 
c^ffTce  this  misconception  from  the 
mind. 

Bat  are  we  wholly  free  from  the  taint 
indicated  ?  Protest  we  well  may,  yet, 
&fter  all  protestations,  admit  it  we 
most,  a  materialistic  measure  of  worth 
^  crept  into  our  churches  and  made 
its  way  too  often  into  our  pulpits  and 
synods  and  conferences.     We  measure 


a  man  by  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
his  brain,  by  his  bank  account,  by  his 
social  standing.  The  world  has  pro- 
gressed somewhat.  There  was  a  time 
when,  if  it  desired  to  know  the  worth  of  a 
man,  it  ran  the  measuring  string  around 
his  muscles;  then  a  Hercules  was  wor- 
shiped. But  by-and-by  we  put  the 
measuring  string  around  the  man's 
purse,  and  a  Croesus  was  king.  Now 
we  are  emerging  somewhat  from  this 
influence,  and  with  comparative  self* 
eqiii  poise  we  can  behold  a  centuple  mil- 
lionaire or  bi-centuple  millionaire; 
even  the  shadow  that  is  cast  before  of 
the  coming  plutocratic  monstrosity,  a 
billionaire,  doesn't  inspire  overwhelm- 
ing awe.  We  have  learned  that  brains 
count  more  than  dollars.  Our  meas- 
uring string  that  determines  the  worth 
of  the  man  is  now  passed  around  the 
head  We  realize  that  infinitely  be- 
yond the  Kothschilds,  the  Astors,  the 
Yanderbilts,  the  Jay  Goulds,  tower  the 
Shakespeares,  the  Websters,  the  Em- 
ersons.  But  we  have  not  yet  attained 
to  the  Christian  measure  of  worth.  The 
time  will  come  when  to  find  the  worth 
of  a  man  we  shall  not  pass  the  measur- 
ing string  about  the  man's  muscles,  nor 
his  purse,  nor  his  head,  but  around  his 
heart. 

Even  this  is  not  the  measure  that 
should  determine  our  interest  in  men. 
In  olden  days  not  many  wise,  not  many 
noble,  were  called.  Then  there  was  no 
respect  for  persons;  to-day  there  is. 
Then  the  need  of  a  man  determined  the 
interest  in  him;  to-day  the  independ- 
ence of  a  man  through  royal  brain  or 
other  endowments  determines  our  in- 
terest. How  often  we  hear  church 
councils  and  synods  say  we  must  have 
a  church  in  this  or  that  influential 
neighborhood — there  one  church  will 
outweigh  in  influence  a  dozen  in  the 
poorer  sections  of  the  city.  In  this  we 
assuredly  err  and  err  most  grievously. 
A  live,  great-hearted,  working,  loving 
church  at  Five  Points  is  more  influen- 
tial in  converting  the  world  to  the  true 
Christ,  God's  embodiment  of  love,  than 
is  an  equally  large  church  on  Fifth 
Avenue.    The  mission  at  Five  Points,. 
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or  Mueller's  Orphan  Home  at  Bristol, 
&s  ao  embodiment  of  the  love  of  man 
for  man,  has  done  more  in  staying 
the  incoming  tides  of  infidelity  than 
almost  any  number  of  churches  in 
our  wealthy  avenues-— and  has  done 
this  by  the  subtle  power  of  the  self- 
sacrificing  spirit  that  gave  it  birth,  and 
which  it  breathed  out. 

As  we  have  already  seen,  it  is  uot  the 
lack  of  money,  it  is  not  the  lack  of 
church  facilities,  that  causes  this  spirit- 
ual destitution  in  the  more  indi- 
gent neighborhoods.  Church  facilities 
abound  beyond  the  desire  of  the 
masses  to  make  use  of  them.  Possibly 
the  very  abounding  of  these  hinders 
spirituality.  The  abounding  of  the  ma- 
terial without  a  corresponding  abound- 
ing of  the  spiritual,  hinders  instead 
of  helps  spiritual  growth.  The  shell 
should  never  determine  the  growth  of 
the  kernel,  but  the  kernel  the  shell.  A 
bark  that  grows  in  advance  of  the  needs 
of  the  tree  hinders  and  disfigures  the 
tree.  The  outward  must  be  on  expres- 
sion of  the  inward  life.  The  life  within 
must  hQ  first.  There  is  a  sense  in  which 
the  figure  of  the  camel  and  the  needle's 
•eye  may  have  applicability  to  the 
Church. 

The  lack  is  not  of  money,  is  not  of 
church  edifices  primarily;  the  lack  is  of 
Y/ien —men  of  great,  loving,  sympathetic 
hearts  ;  men  moved  not  by  a  sense  of 
duty,  but  moved  by  love  —  a  love  as 
strong,  as  impelling,  as  that  which 
moves  our  best  missionaries  to  go  to 
*'  Greenland's  icy  mountains,"  or  "In- 
dia's coral  strand."  A  great,  warm 
heart,  willing  to  die  for  the  people  in 
our  neglected  wards,  will  win  a  hearing 
and  a  following  any  time.  Jerry  Mc- 
Auley  has  no  trouble  in  finding  on 
audience.  Judson  in  his  new  work  in 
lower  New  York  will  find  speedily  the 
ears  and  hearts  of  the  people. 

Christ's  proof  that  He  was  the  Mes- 
siah was,  that  the  poor  had  the  Gospel 
preached  to  them.  He  seemed  to  lay 
little  stress  upon  His  miracles  save 
as  they  gave  relief  to  the  afflicted. 
"VSTien  asked  to  give  proofs  in  the  way 
of   miracles,   His    answer  was,    It  is 


a  wicked  and  adulterous  generation 
that  looketh  for  such  evidences— evi- 
dences that  oome  through  the  senses. 
The  proof  that  He  was  God  wa«^  that 
He  displayed  a  self-sacrificing  love  for 
man  as  man.  The  poorer,  the  more 
necessitous  the  man,  the  stronger  that 
man  drew  upon  Christ.  There  was  no 
mistaking  from  whence  such  a  leader 
came.  He  was  from  above  and  drew 
men  upward  by  the  power  of  love— the 
force  of  attraction  in  the  spiritual  uni- 
verse; there  gravity  is  upward,  and 
that  gravity  is  love.  As  long  as  the 
primitive  disciples  were  dominated  by 
this  spirit  they  swept  onward  irresist- 
ibly, conquering  what  the  mighty 
Hamilcar  and  Hannibal  failed  to  con- 
quer—the Koman  Empire.  The  Wes- 
leys  were  consecrated  to  the  welfare  of 
the  masses.  Methodism  was  an  irre- 
sistible power  as  long  as  she  was  true 
to  that  spirit.  The  power  of  the  Salva- 
tion Army  in  England  is  not  in  its  ex- 
travagances, but  in  spite  of  these.  Its 
power  is  in  its  devotion  to  the  poor. 

Multiply  McAuley  and  Judson, in  low- 
er New  York,  by  fi  f  ty ,  gi  ving  us  a  h  undred 
equally  great  hearted  and  self-sacrific- 
ing men,  and  the  battle  in  that  section 
of  the  city  would  not  be  long  or  doubt- 
ful. The  shame  of  the  Church  to-day  is 
its  fruUlessness  in  the  production  of 
just  this  class  of  men — men  who  are 
servants  of  the  poor,  for  Christ's  sake 
slaves  of  the  poor — willing,  glad  to 
wash  the  feet  of  tramps  and  outcasts,  if 
need  be;  and  all  this  through  an  ear- 
nest, loving  impulse  of  the  soul;  not 
from  the  dictates  of  conscience,  nor  the 
conclusions  of  judgment  as  to  policy, 
earthward  or  heavenward,  but  moved 
by  the  impulse  of  love.  Costly  church 
buildings,  well  educated  and  highly  re- 
fined ministers,  and  expensive  church 
appointments,  are  not  essential  to  this 
work  among  the  poor,  but  the  throb- 
bing heart  of  a  brother  is. 

Nature  moves  on  fixed  lines.  Em- 
erson represents  her  as  saying  to  man, 
*'I  am  ready  to  serve  you  ;  I  am  going 
your  way.  What  can  I  do  for  you  ?  I 
cannot  turn  aside  to  the  right  nor  left; 
but  find  a  pocket  and  get  in,  and  I  will 
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etiry  700."  Lost  man  needs  more  than 
thui  He  needs  a  power  that  can  and 
▼ill  go  out  of  its  way  to  find  him,  wher- 
erer  he  is,  and  lift  him  up  and  put  him 
in  the  right  pocket,  and  then  help 
cixry  him  onward  and  upward.  The 
Chnreh,  when  true  to  her  miasioni  is 
thit  power. 

ALETTEB  FBOH IGL  BSEGHSB. 

What  Hs  Said  in  GALiroBMiA. 

Ih  Ae  Eatar  BoMiueno  Momthlt: 

I  inclote  yon  a  letter  written  in  California, 
vhieh  I  haTe  clipped  firom  a  reUgione  paper. 
Tbe  writer  of  the  letter  Mys  that  Bfr.  Beecher, 
in  a  recent  lecture  on  the  Paciflc  Cioast,  de- 
aooooed  the  Chnreh  as  unworthy,  and  as  some- 
thing which  ought  to  be  destroyed.  It  is  amazing 
that  rach  an  utterance  could  lUl  from  the  lips 
of  a  deiigyman,  and  that  clergyman  a  son  of 
Dr. Lyman  Beecher! 

OarHODOXT. 

ANSWKB  FROM  MB.  BESOHEB. 

To  ike  Editjr  qf  Homiletic  MoNTHiiT: 

Toor  letter  with  indosore  is  at  hand. 
Tea  sent  me  a  printed  letter  from  Cali- 
fornia, which,  with  many  professions 
of  kindness  and  admonition,  is  plainly 
written  by  an  adversary.  I  quote  bat 
one  paragraph — the  one  to  which  your 
correspondent,  *•  Orthodoxy,"  refers  : 

'*He(lIr.  Beecher)  has  always  held  that  the 
Chorch  was  useful  to  society  in  numy  ways,  if 
not  just  what  his  ideal  church  called  for ;  but  on 
this  oocasiou  he  denied  that  it  was  of  any  ser- 
vice whateyer,  and  said  that  it '  would  be  better 
lor  society  if  every  church  were  rooted  out.' " 

Nothing  can  be  further  from  the 
tmth  than  this  statement.  It  is  directly 
the  reverse  of  truth.  This  will  appear 
item  the  following  brief  analysis  of  that 
portion  of  my  lecture: 

The  advance  in  scientific  discoveries 
has  produced  a  new  era  of  thought  in 
every  department  of  human  knowledge, 
tod  in  none  more  perceptibly  than  iu 
the  department  of  theology.     In  Qreat 
Britain  and  in  America,  multitudes  of 
Tonng  men.  intelligent,  active  and  in- 
fluential, have  been  thrown,  if  not  into 
Absolute  skepticism,  yet  into  great  per- 
pleiity  and  doubt.     I  am  in  a  position 
to  know  this  fact.     I  am  surrounded  by 
nmltitudes  of  professional  men,  artists, 
engineers,  scientific  men,  over  whom  the 
Charch  is  losing  its  influence.  Atheism 


and   agnosticism   are   become   almost 
epidemic. 

It  was  my  wish,  in  the  lecture  in 
question,  to  vindicate  the  essential  of 
Christianity,  and  to  separate  it  from  its 
externals,  and  to  show  that,  while  re- 
ligious institutions,  philosophy  and  or- 
dinances might  be  changed  by  new  lines 
of  thought,  the  essential,  spiritdal  sub- 
stance of  Christianity  was  rather  cor- 
roborated and  confirmed  by  the  reyela- 
tions  of  science. 

I  argued  that  if  the  general  theory  of 
eYolution  be  admitted,  and  even  the 
hypothesis  of  man's  ascent  from  the  ani- 
mfd  kingdom,  yet  it  would  not  destroy 
religion,  nor  would  it  destroy  the 
Church.  It  would  not  work  toward 
atheism— rbut  that  the  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  a  personal  God,  wise  and 
all-controlling,  would  stand  as  it  always 
stood.  Nor  would  it  destroy  the  evi- 
dence for  divine  design  in  the  creation 
of  the  world.  It  would  only  shift  it  a 
little  further  back— from  each  particu- 
lar thing  created  to  the  construction  of 
a  world  whose  nature  it  was  to  work  out 
creatures  adapted  to  these  conditions 
and  environments.  I  held  that,  in  my 
judgment,  science  did  not  invalidate  the 
fact  or  philosophy  of  miracles,  nor  did 
it  set  aside  the  evidence  of  a  particular 
Providence,  nor  invalidate  the  ground 
of  prayer. 

I  declared  that  this  did  not  tend  to 
destroy  churches,  nor  worship  and  or- 
dinances of  the  Church;  that  it  might 
change  the  theories  of  church  govern- 
ment, ofordinances,  of  the  authority  of 
the  Christian  ministry,  but  that  the 
Church  would  continue  to  be  the  school 
in  which  mankind  would  need  to  be 
educated  in  morals  and  religion,  the 
institution  par  excellence  for  the  indoctri- 
nation of  men  in  character  and  conduct. 

This  was  the  substance  of  what  I  said 
on  this  branch  of  the  subject. 

When  the  writer  of  the  paragraph 
above  quoted  declares  that  I  said  "  that 
it  would  be  better  for  society  if  every 
church  were  rooted  out,"  he  directly  and 
distinctly  misinterprets  both  my  be- 
lief and  my  utterance. 

Henbt  Wabd  Beecheb. 
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CHBXSTICAS  AKD  KEW  7SAB  8XB7ZCSS. 

Every  annioenary  is  a  miU-tUme  in  l{fle't  jowmejffrom—WBxait  to 
"/  am  prmrtfipoU,  $oMI  begin  to  think,'* 


ChriBtmas. 

RISTOBT  OF  THE  FESTXTAIj. 

Chbibtmas  was  first  obsenred  by  tbe 
Eastern  Gburch  on  Junnary  6,  under 
the  name  of  ^iphania^  and  by  tbe  West- 
ern on  December  25,  nnder  tbe  name  of 
Nalalis.  This  discrepancy  arose  from 
the  fact  that  the  Gospels  give  no  date  of 
Christ's  birth.  The  date  of  the  former 
is  arbitrary,  and  rests  on  an  allegori- 
cal inference.  It  was  celebrated,  not  so 
much  in  honor  of  the  birth  of  Christ,  as 
in  memory  of  the  first  manifestation  of 
His  divinity  in  human  form.  What 
ground  there  was  for  the  Roman  date, 
December  25,  is  not  known.  Still,  the 
Western  Church  unanimously  agreed 
upon  this  date. 

The  date  once  fixed,  Christmas  gradu- 
ally became  one  of  the  three  great  an- 
nual festivals  of  the  Church.  No  other 
Christian  festival  ever  so  penetrated 
into  the  households  of  Christendom  as 
Christmas;  doubtless  because  its  char- 
acter is  essentially  joy.  Some  of  the 
features  of  its  observance  in  the  middle 
ages  indicate  that  it  gradually  sunk 
down  into  mere  social  revelry.  The 
giving  of  presents  was  a  Roman  custom. 
The  Yule-tree  and  the  Yule-log  are 
relics  of  old  Teutonic  nature-worship. 
The  Reformation  rescued  the  day  from 
many  of  its  abuses,  and  emphasized  its 
Christian  elements.  Under  the  influ- 
ence of  evangelical  Christianity,  Christ- 
mas has  become  specially  a  children's 
feast,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
has  followed  the  example.  Of  late 
years  the  celebration  of  the  day,  either 
in  a  social  or  religious  way,  or  both, 
has  become  well-nigh  universal  in  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States. 


The  Globioub  Announcemxnt. 

For  there  is  horn  to  you  this  day  in  the  cUy 
of  Davvl  a  Sivior,  which  is  Christ  the 
Lord. — Luke  ii :  10. 

I.  Note  the  attending  circumstances : 
The  cradle  of  this  wondrous  birth;  the 


time  and  place  as  foretold  in  prophecy 
and  literally  accomplished;  the  '*  shep- 
herds abiding  in  the  field  *'  thus  divine- 
ly honored;  the  angelic  messengers,  led 
by  **the  angel  of  the  Lord;"  Gabriel 
breaking  the  joyous  news  to  the  aston- 
ished shepherds,  and  the  sadden  ap- 
pearance of  *'  a  great  multitude  of  the 
heavenly  hosts,  praising  God  "  and  pro- 
claiming Heaven's  message  of  peace  and 
love  to  man;  and  "the  glory  of  the 
Lord  which  shone  round  about  them.*' 
II.  Note  the  message  itself,  which 
the  angel  cohort  brought  down  out  of 
heaven.  1.  The  prelude:  '*Good  tid- 
iNoa,"  and  not  only  good  tidings,  but 

**OOOD  TIDINOS  OFOBEAT  JOT,"  and  UOt  tO 

this  little  band  of  simple  shepherds  only, 
but  "to  all  people."  2.  The  glorious 
message,  "  There  is  bom  to  you  this  day 
in  the  city  of  David,  a  Savior,  which  is 
Christ  the  Lord." 

in.  Note  the  testimony  of  "  the  angel 
of  the  Lord  "  respecting  the  personage 
of  the  Deliverer  announced.  They 
would  find  *•  the  babe  wrapped  in  swad- 
dling clothes,  lying  in  a  manger."  Never- 
theless, He  was  the  most  august  being 
ever  born  into  the  world — the  "'Ancient 
of  days,"  the  "Messiah "of  prophecy, 
the  wonder  of  history,  the  miracle  of 
miracles,  the  Lord  of  Glory,  the  Re- 
deemer of  the  world.  Not  only  a  "  Sa- 
vior," the  Savior  waited  for  through  all 
the  ages  of  Jewish  and  patriarchal 
faith  and  sacrifice,  the  Savior  sent  of 
God  "  to  all  people,"  but  Christ,  the 
"  anointed  "  One,  His  official  appella- 
tion denoting  His  kingly  authority 
and  Mediatorial  position  as  the  "Ser- 
vant of  the  Lord,"  the  administrator  of 
God's  government.  And  not  only  is 
He  invested  at  His  birth  with  this  offi- 
cial glory  and  dignity  and  supreme 
power,  but  it  is  all  His  by  absolute 
right.  He  is  "Christ  thb  Lord,"  the 
Lord  of  angels  and  men,  the  Lord  of 
heaven  and  earth.  King  of  kings  and 
Lord  of  lords,  the  Sovereign  and  Law- 
giver and  Ruler  and  Judge  of  the  uni- 
verse !    Such  is  tbe  Savior,  as  testified 
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to  bj  "  the  angel  of  the  Lord  *'  on  the 
night  of  His  advent;  no  mere  mart,  but 
God,  the  "Everlasting  Father,*'  "the 
Prince  of  Peace." 

IV.  Note,   finally,   the  effect  of  the 
original  proclamation  of   the  Grospel. 
1.  Its  subjective   effect.     Not   one    of 
them  all  disbelieved  the  strange    an- 
nonncement.     "And  it  came  to  pass, 
vhen  the  angels  went  away  from  them 
into  heaven,  the  shepherds  said,  one  to 
another.  Let  us  now  go  even  into  Beth- 
lehem, and  see  this  thing  which  is  come 
to  pass,  which  the  Lord  hath    made 
known  unto  us."   (V.  15.)    What  faith! 
Thev  loft  their  flocks  for  the  time  be- 
ing.    They  "came  with  haste,"  joy  and 
gladness  qnickened    their  steps;   and 
thej  "  foand  liary  and  Joseph  and  the 
babe  lying  in  a  manger,"  jnst  as  the  an- 
gel had  told  them.     Faith  and  sight ! 
The  test  and  the  full  blessed  confirma- 
tion—just as  there  always  is  to  those 
vho  seek  the  truth  in  the  way  of  obedi- 
ence.   2.  Its  objective  effect.    They  be- 
came forthwith  preachers  of  the  won- 
derfnl  tidings.    The  angel-message  was 
too  good  to  keep  to  themselves.    Their 
hearts  felt  the  g^eat  impulse  of  a  new 
life.    We-  suspect  the  celestial  radiance 
which  shone  around  when  the  angel  of 
the  Lord  appeared  to  them  was  caught 
op  and  reflected  in  the  faces  of  the  sim- 
ple shepherds  as  they  hastened  from 
the  manger  to  spread  the  news  which 
that  night  was  borne  down  to  them  on 
angel  wings  and  angel  songs  out   of 
heaven.      And  they  were  not  satisfied 
to>peak  of  it  among  themselves,  and  to 
their   families    and    neighbors.      The 
message,  heard  by  them  first,  was  for 
*'all    people,"  and    so    they   made   it 
"known  abroad,"    spread   it  over  all 
the  region   ronnd  about.    It  inspired' 
them  with  a  inxBuionnry  spirit,   as   the 
Gospel  of  the  grace  of  God  inspires  all 
men  who  truly   receive  it   into    their 
hearts  and  lives.      "And  when  they  had 
seen  it,  they  made  known  abroad   the 
saying  which  was  told  them  concerning 
this  child.    And    all   they  that   heard 
vondered   at  those  things  which  were 
told  them  by  the  shepherds*"    (Verses 
17. 18. ) 


The  Golden  Calt  of  Aabon  and  the 
Lamb  op  God— An  iNFmrrE  Contbast. 

Text:— Ex.   xxxii:  4-6;    Luke  ii:  7-14; 

John  i:  29. 

1.  The  calf  of  gold  was  made  of  earth's 
choicest  valuables.  The  Lamb  of  God 
was  Heaven's  greatest  treasure. 

2.  The  calf  of  gold  was  made  to  make 
God  visible.  Christ  was  God  manifest 
in  the  flesh,      i 

3.  The  calf  of  gold  was  made  to  meet 
a  seeming  extremity.  Christ  came  when 
man  was  lost  beyond  hope. 

4.  The  calf  of  gold  was  made  to  go  be- 
fore the  children  of  Israel  to  the  land 
of  promise.  Christ  is  the  door,  the 
way  from  sin,  and  from  bondage  more 
terrible  than  the  Egyptian,  to  a  land 
glorious  beyond  the  imagination  of  man 
to  conceive. 

Who  can  estimate  rightly  this  gift  of 
God  to  mim  ? 

Says  a  Latin  philosopher:  "A  gift  is  to 
be  estimated  according  to  the  views  of 
the  giver."  Whether  we  estimate  this 
heavenly  gift  by  its  own  value,  by  the 
advantage  it  is  to  us,  or  by  the  mind  of 
the  giver,  it  alike  surpasses  all  concep- 
tion. 


Chbistmas  Thoughts. 

. .  .Tis  charity  to  bide  charity. 

. .  .The  cry  of  distress  is  a  call  to  thee 
from  heaven. 

. .  .The  love  of  benevolence  increases 
with  benevolence. 

. .  .The  manner  of  bestowment  often 
greatly  increases  the  favor. 

. .  .He  is  not  charitable  who  estimates 
charity  by  its  advantages. 

...Gifts  and  alms,  says  Goldsmith, 
are  the  expressions  of  charity,  not  its 
essence 

...The  true  Christian  stands  before 
man  the  embodiment  of  the  grandest 
thought  of  God. 

. .  .Change  the  proverb,  •*  Homo 
homini  luptis'*  (man  is  wolf  to  man),  to 
man  is  human  to  man. 

. .  .It  is  a  right  thing  to  feel  that  you 
were  bom  not  for  yourself,  but  for  man- 
kind. 

...  By  unloosing  the  strings  of  thy 
purse  thou  mayest  unbar  the  gates  of 
Paradise  to  some  soul. 

. .  .There  is  a  Latin  proverb  we  would 
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housed,  and  educated,  nnd  have  more 
laid  by  for  a  rainy  day.  Still,  as  a 
class,  there  is  a  general  lack  of  thrift 
among  them,  and  far  more  poverty,  dis- 
tress, and  social  degradation,  than  there 
is  any  necessity  for.  And  we  have  not 
far  to  look  for  the  causes. 

WHAT  ABE  THE  CHIET  CAUSES? 

1.  Their  own  ifi»protn(feiice  has  much 
to  do  with  it.  Nowhere  is  labor  so  lib- 
erally paid  as  in  this  country.  Relia- 
ble statistics  show  that  the  average 
wages  of  the  skilled  mechanic  is  larger 
than  the  average  salary  of  the  preacher 
of  the  Gospel,  whose  education  cost 
him  years  of  study  and  thousands  of 
dollars.  But  no  one  will  pretend  that, 
as  a  class,  the  former  make  as  good  a 
show  as  the  latter.  The  trouble  is  that 
frugal  habits  and  forethought  are, 
broadly  speaking,  not  among  the  vir- 
tues oi  this  portion  of  our  population. 
As  a  rule,  they  spend  as  they  go,  and 
leave  to-morrow  to  take  care  of  itself. 
In  dress,  in  waste,  in  extravagance  in 
the  household,  our  laboring  classes  are 
quite  on  a  par  with  the  middle  classes 
of  Great  Britian  and  Continental 
Europe.  Dr.  Tyng,  Jr.,  in  a  recent 
address  in  New  York,  after  several 
years*  residence  abroad,  bears  strong 
testimony  to  the  frugality  and  thrift  of 
the  lower  classes  in  France,  who,  he 
says,  largely  own  their  homes,  and  are 
in  the  habit  of  investing  their  savings 
in  government  securities.  Why  the 
contrast  with  our  wage  class  ? 

2.  Intemperance  is  a  frightful  cause  of 
poverty  and  wretchedness.  The  cost  of 
beer  and  liquor,  to  say  nothing  of  to- 
bacco, is  of  itself  enough  to  impoverish 
them.  Says  a  highly  intelligent  wit- 
ness, Samuel  Medill,  of  Chicago,  before 
the  committee  referred  to: 

• 

"The  amoant  of  money  squandered  on  intoxi* 
eating  drink  by  the  wages  classes  of  the  United 
States  is  $400,000,000  per  year;  and  this  jsum, 
had  it  been  pat  to  interest  during  the  last  ten 
years,  wonld  now  amoant  to  nearly  $500,000,000, 
cnongh  to  buy  every  wage  worker  in  the  United 
States,  now  paying  rent,  a  comfortable  domicile." 
He  estimales  "  the  receipts  of  the  2S0.000  dram- 
shoiM  which  i>ay  internal  revenaes  at  $913,600,000 
and  affirms  that  half  of  the  liquor  consumed  by 
our  people  is  by  the  wage  class." 


3.  "Strikes,"  now  80  frequent  and  on 
80  large  a  scale,  and  made  a  prominent 
feature  of  the  labor  system,  are  a  terri- 
ble tax  on  the  ''bread-winning  *'  classes. 
They^  cost  millions  of  dollars,  in  time 
and  wages,  every  year,  besides  fostering 
habits  of  restlessness  and  idleness,  and 
general  demoralization. 

EiitoTj  of  the  Bad  Book. 

And  1  took  the  little  hook  ou'.  of  the  angeCs 
hand  and  ate  U  up;  and  it  loas  in  my 
mouth  svoed  aa  honey :  and  when  I  had 
eaten  it  my  beUy  vcas  made  bitter. — Bev. 
x:  10. 

The  experience  of  John  here  narrated 
is  like  unto  that  of  many  readers  of  a 
hurtful  class  of  books  in  our  days;  books 
not  given  them  by  an  angePs  hand, 
but  by  the  hands  of  men  who  recognize 
but  one  standard  of  action — pecuniary 
profit.  To  the  vitiated  taste,  the  sen- 
sation caused  by  the  trashy  filth  that 
fills  so  many  popular  books  is  sweet  as 
honey.  But  how  bitter  is  the  after- 
taste, the  fruits,  the  results,  in  aroused 
passions,  and  in  evil  habits  !  Many  a 
book  which  a  man  reads  with  avidity 
and  pleasure,  when  it  comes  to  be 
digested  in  his  thoughts  and  assimi- 
lated in  his  tastes  and  feelings  and  life, 
is  found  to  be  rank  poison.  The  sweet 
is  but  for  an  instant,  the  bitter  may  be 
endless.  "A  man  who  writes  an  im- 
moral but  immortal  book,"  says  Dr. 
Cheever,  "may  be  tracked  into  eternity 
by  a  procession  of  lost  souls  from  every 
generation,  every  one  of  them  to  be  a 
witness  against  him  at  the  judgment, 
to  show  to  him  and  the  universe  the 
immeasurable  dreadfulness  of  his  in- 
iquity.'* 

Yet  the  bad  book  would  never  be  writ- 
ten unless  there  was  a  demand  for  it 
Said  Martial:  "Thou  art  the  cause, 
reader,  of  my  dwelling  on  lighter  topi&s, 
when  I  would  rather  handle  serious 
ones."  Public  taste  must  be  refined, 
educated  ;  the  standard  of  literature 
for  the  masses  will  thus  be  elevated. 
How  many  tens  of  thousands  of  our 
population  never  read  history,  poetry, 
science,  and  yet  they  read,  read — ever 
reading,  but  never  coming  to  knowl- 
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edge!    They  illastmte  the  homely  Ger- 
man prorerb:    "Biilking  a  heifer  in  a 
seive."    They  go  to  a  sonrce  that  is 
empty,  with  a  mind  that  cannot  hold 
knowledge.     Those    who    have    never 
learned  to  read  the  better  books,  know 
not  what   honey,  sweet  to  the    taste, 
present  and  after,  is  nntasted  by  them. 
Some  books    are  lead   to  the   soul; 
others   are  wings  on  which  the  soul 
iDonnts  to  tbe  skies.     The  masses  must 
be  targht  how  to  jndge  books. 


The  Liquob  Istebest  a  Factob  in  Poli- 
tics. 

iiSir^,  ye  know  that  by  this  craft  we  Aive 
our  weilth. — Acts  xix:  25. 

The  brewers,  distiller8,and  groggeries 
liave  combined  to  crush  every  candi- 
date of  either  party  whose  record  on  the 
whiskey  question  is  not  satisfactory  to 
them.  The  Republican  party,  in  the 
recent    election    in   Ohio,  was  beaten 


by  them.    Judge  Maynard,  the  Demo* 
cratic   nominee   for  Secretary  of  Stat&^. 
in  the  election  just  held  in  New  York, 
was  defeated  by   18,000  majority,  while^ 
the    rest  of  the  ticket    was    elected. 
This  was  done  at  the  dictation  of  the- 
Whiskey  Association;  and  money  flowed 
freely  and   the  State  was  flooded  with 
printed  documents  in  order  to  defeat. 
Maynard,  because  they  supposed  him 
to  be  inimical  to  its  interest.     As  Sec- 
retary of  State,   he  could  have  done 
nothing  to  injure  their    cause.      But. 
this  bold  action  was  meant  to  be  a  re- 
buke and  a  warning  to  all  our  politi- 
cians   and   political    conventions    and 
parties.     Shall  we  suffer  such  arrogance^ 
and  dictation  from  such  a  class  ?    They 
have  throwndown  their  challenge;  and 
we  shall  be  amazed  if  it  be  not  accepted 
and  the  issue  joined  squarely,  and  the* 
battle  fought  on  this  line.    We  have  no 
fear  of  the  result. 


^^^ 


HINTS  AT  THE  EEANIlTa  OF  TEZTS. 

M(Mf  AaR  we  pmve  all  (kingt  unleu  we  not  only  Merate  them,  bulpatiently  hear  and  teriouily  contider- 
ttm  r~Mxi.T03f . 


Funeral  Service. 

PoBTHUMous  Influence. 

Vfrily  I  nay  unto  you,  wheresoever  this 
Gospel  shall  he  preached  in  the  whole 
Korld,  that  also  which  this  woman  hath 
done  shall  he  s-poken  of  as  a  memorial  of 
\er.— Matt,  xxvi:  13. 

The  good  never  die.     Influence,  like 
tbe  soul  itself,  is   immortal.     Example 
continues  to  preach  when  the  tongue  is 
silent.     Even  nature  furnishes  exam- 
ples of  this  truth.     The  cedar  is  most 
nsefnl  when  dead.     There  is  no  timber 
like  it.     Firm  in  the  grain,  and  capable 
of  the  finest  polish,  the  tooth  of  no  in- 
sect will  touch    it,  and  time   itself  can 
hardly  destroy  it.     It  will  diffuse  a  per- 
J^tnaJ  fragrance  through  the  chambers 
»hich  it  ceils.     Thp  worm  will  not  cor- 
rode the  book    which   it  protects,  nor 
the  moth    cat    tbe    garment  which   it 
pwrds.     Every  trne  Christian  is  use- 
W  in  his  life;  but   the  goodly  cedars 
upmost  nsefnl  when  cut  down  and  cut 
ip.   Luther  is  dead ;  but  the  Reforma- 
tion he  begnn  lives  four  hundred  years 


after  him,  and  was  never  more  vital. 
Calvin  is  dead;  but  his  vindication  of 
God's    free    and    sovereign    grace  will 
never  die.     Knox,   Melville  and  Chal- 
mers are  dead;  but  Scotland  still  retains 
a  Sabbath  and  a  Christian  peasantry,  a. 
Bible  in  every  house  and  a  school   in 
every  parish.     Bunyan  is  dead;  but  his- 
bright  spirit  still  walks  the  earth  in  his- 
•*  Pilgrim's  Progress."    Baxter  is  dead; 
but  souls   are   still   quickened  by  hiff. 
••Saint's  Rest"  and  "Call  to  the  Un- 
converted."    Cowper  is  dead;  but  his 
"Olney  Hymns"  go  on  their  way  re- 
joicing.    Eliot,   Carey,  Brainerd,    Jud- 
son,  are  all  dead;  but  the  missionary 
cause    is    going    forward    to    victory. 
Henr}'  Martyn,  Mrs.  Judson  and  Harriet 
Newell  are  dead;  but  who  can  count  the 
apostolic  spirits  who  have  risen  up  to 
call   them   blessed?    Howard   is  dead; 
but  the  work  of  prison  reform  is   not 
forgotten.   Raikesis  dead;  but  Sabbath- 
schools  have  mustered  a  great  army  to- 
the  Lord,  and  its  mission  is  only  begun. 
•*  The  widow's  two  mites  "  were  long  ago* 
spent,   yet  every  year   and  every  day 
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they  gather  untold  thoQRands  into  the 
Lord's  treasury,  as  the  ••  memoriar*  of 
her  faith  and  humhle  piety  is  preached 
in  all  the  world. 


'OuB  Lives  in  God's  Hands,  not  Man's. 

And  David  said  in  his  h*art,  I  shall  now 
perish  one  day  by  the  hand  of  Sfiul. — 1 
Sam.  xxvii:  1.  So  David slejrl  witfi  his 
fathers,  and  vcas  buried  in  the  city  of 
Dacid.—l  Kings  ii:  10. 

So  David's  fears  were  groundless.  He 
lived  to  be  **  very  old,"  and  died  at  last 
in  peace,  after  a  long  and  prosperous 
reign.  Though  Saul,  by  every  crafty 
method  in  his  power,  sought  to  slay 
him — and  several  times  David  barely 
'^scaped  from  his  insane  and  determined 
purpose — yet  he  was  safe,  in  Saul's  pres- 
ence and  when  "hunted  as  a  partridge 
on  the  mountain."  An  invisible  and 
invincible  shield  protected  him.  No 
band  lifted  against  him  was  able  to 
■strike  him  down.  God's  time  had  not 
yet  come.  God  had  work  for  him  to 
-do,  and  he  was  immortal  until  that 
work  was  done.  Not  a  •* charmed  life," 
"but  a  mighty  unseen  Power  \%  as  his  de- 
fence. The  Infinite  in  power  and  wis- 
dom was  more  than  a  match  for  all  the 
-c:raft  of  Satanic  malice  and  the  combined 
assaults  of  the  created  universe.  The 
death-knell  strikes  only  when  God  gives 
the  signal. 

Pebsonajl  Identity  Survives  Death. 

^nd,   behold,   there    appeared    unto    them 
Moses  and  Elijah  talking  with  Ilim.-— 
Matt  xvii :  3.     To-day  shall  thou  be  with 
Me  in  Paradise.— hnke  xxiii:  43. 
The  fact  that  every  man  will  preserve 

bis  identity  in  the  future  world  is  thus 

•clearly  established  from  the  Scriptures. 

For  the  reason  for  it  we  have  not  far  to 

look. 

1.  It  is  essential  to  the  ends  of  jus- 
tice, both  as  it  respects  the  righteous 
«nd  the  wicked. 

2.  It  is  essential  as  the  connecting 
link  between  time  and  eternity,  proba- 
^tion  and  retribution. 

3.  It  is  essential  to  the  literal  fulfill- 
jnent  of  God's  promises  and  threaten- 
ings. 


4.  It  is  essential  to  the  perpetuity  of 
the  life  and  character  here  matured,  in 
the  eternal  hereafter.  Without  it  we 
should  not  know  ourselves  or  our 
friends,  and  memory  would  cease  its 
solemn  function. 


fievlTal  Service. 

Paul's   Paradox. 

But  God  chose  •  •  •  things  thai  are  not^ 
thai  He  might  bring  to  naught  the  thingm 
ihitare.^1  Cor.  i:27,  28. 

Lightly  God  esteems  the  instruments 
through  which  He  deigns  to  accomplish 
His  purposes.  He  uses  instruments, 
not  from  necessity,  but  often  to  show 
His  independence  of  them — as  if  they 
were  "not."  He  ordains  the  weakest, 
the  most  unlikely,  those  counted  even 
"foolish"  in  man's  judgment,  to  con- 
found the  "wise"  and  abase  the 
"mighty,"  and  exalt  things  '*  despised" 
by  the  creature,  "  that  no  flesh  should 
glory  in  His  presence."  "Behold,  lam 
the  Lord,  the  God  of  all  flesh :  is  there 
anything  too  hard  for  Me?"  (Jer.  xxxii: 
27.)  Above  all  change  and  vicissitude, 
above  "the  noise  of  a  great  tumult" 
and  the  "battle  of  the  warriors  with 
confused  noise  and  garments  rolled  in 
blood,"  even  "the  wreck  of  matter  and 
the  crush  of  worlds,"  the  true  Christian 
hears  the  voice  from  out  of  Infinite 
Calmness:  "  Fear  not  !*'  "Be  still,  and 
know  that  I  am  God."  God  is  not  only 
in  all  things,  but  is  over  all  things. 


God  in  History. 

We  have  heard  with  our  ears,  0  God^  our 
fathers  have  told  us  what  work  Th(m, 
didst  in  their  days,  in  th*.  times  of  old. — 
Ps.  xliv:  1. 

There  is  divine  revelation  in  profane 
history  as  well  as  in  sacred.  In  turn* 
ing  the  pages  of  history  it  is  more  diffi- 
cult to  deny  Providence  than  to  main- 
tain it.  We  see  in  all  ages  the  hand  of 
God  giving  shape  to  events.  All  men 
and  all  things,  willingly  or  unwilling- 
ly, work  together  for  the  accomplish, 
ment  of  His  purpose.  The  great  lesson 
of  history  is  faith— faith  in  an  oyer-- 
ruling  Providence. 
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SEBacomc  csitzcxsh. 

Lank  weO  to  ytmrwuMar.  a$»d  the  wKumerwiU  takecare  qfiUelf. -^-Vbov,  Sanbobk. 
"One  rtamm  wkp  we  (frow  wue  m  timoly  it  beomae  we  fturse  <mr  mistakeM  too  fondly. 


LcTHZR  ON  PREACHiNo.~Let  him  speak 
for  himself.      He    says:  **  Cursed  are 
preachers    that,   in     the    church,  aim 
at  high  and  hard    things,   and,   neg- 
lecting the  saving  health  of  the  poor 
unlearned  people,  seek  their  own  honor 
and  praise,  and  therewith  to  please  one 
or  two  ambitions    persons.     When  I 
preach,  I  sink  myself  deep  down.     I  re- 
gard neither  doctors  nor  magistrates, 
of  whom  are  here  in  this  church  above 
forty;  but  I  have  an  eye  to  the  multi- 
tude of  young  people,  children  and  ser- 
vants, of  whom  are  more  than  two  thou- 
sand.   I  preach  to  those,  directing  my- 
self to  them  that  have  need  thereof. 
Will  not  the  rest  bear  me  ?    The  doors 
stand  open  unto  them;  they   may  be 
gone.   I  see  that  the  ambition  of  preach- 
ers grows  and  increases;  this  \n\\  do  the 
itmost  mischief  in  the  church,  and  pro- 
dace  great   disquietness  and  discord; 
for  they  will  need  teach  high  things 
touching  matters  of  state,  thereby  aim- 
ing at  praise  and  honor;  they  will 'please 
the  worldly  wise,  and  meantime  neglect 
the  fcimple  and  common  multitude." 

"  A  preacher  ought  to  remain  by  the 
text  and  deliver  that  which  is  before 
him,  to  the  end  people  may  well  under- 
stand it.  But  a  preacher  that  will 
speak  everything  that  comes  in  his 
mind,  is  like  a  maid  that  goes  to  mar- 
ket, and  meeting  another  maid,  makes 
a  stand,  and  they  hold  together  a  goose 
market.** 

••When  you  preach,  regard  not  the 
doctors  and  learned  men,  but  regard  the 
common  people,  to  teach  and  instruct 
them  clearly.  In  the  pulpit  we  must 
feed  the  common  people  with  milk.  Keep 
to  the  catechism,  the  milk.  Higher 
and  subtle  discourses,  the  strong  wine, 
we  will  keep  for  the  strong-minded." 

The  following  incident  is  noteworthy: 
"In  the  year  1529,  several  noted  theo- 
logians preached  in  the  presence  of 
landgrave  Philip.  When  Luther's  turn 
eame,  everybody  expected  the  great  re- 
former to   preach   something  new  and 


subtle;  but  Luther,  plainly  and  simply, 
preached  on  the  forgiveness  of  sins. 
And  when  the  Landgrave  asked  his 
counselors  which  one  of  the  theologians 
they  were  most  pleased  with,  they  said 
that  they  must  confess  that  Dr.  Luther> 
sermon  was  the  best;  for  from  it  they 
learned  how  before  Grod,  the  Father, 
they  could  get  forgiveness  of  8in» 
through  Jesus  Christ;  and  also  how 
they  could  rightly  pray  and  comfort 
themselves  in  all  their  distresses  and 
misfortunes." 

Luther's  words  and  example  are  as 
sagacious  and  timely  to-day  as  they  were 
four  hundred  years  ago.  Let  those  who 
lionor  the  great  principles  for  which  he 
contended  ponder  them  well. 


.  Unction  in  the  Pbeacheb. — The  one 
great  need  of  the  pulpit  is  jyoicer.  Not- 
withstanding the  conceded  high  quali- 
fications of  the  ministry  as  a  class,  there 
is  yet  an  admitted  deficiency  in  the 
pulpit,  judging  it  by  its  fruits,  which  is 
the  best  criterion.  Many  of  our 
churches  are  crowded,  and  the  wor- 
shipers are  interested  and  fed,  intel- 
lectually. But  they  are  not  won  to 
Christ,  to  a  holy,  consecrated  life.  The 
machinery  is  perfect,  and  the  material 
abundant,  but  power  is  wanting.  It  is 
not  scholarship,  training,  intellectual- 
ity, piety,  that  is  lacking.  What,  then, 
is  it?  It  maybe  that  the  pure,  simple 
Gospel  is  not  always  preached,  and  this 
may  partially  account  for  the  lack  of 
power.  But  we  must  look  farther  than 
this  for  the  solution. 

Unquestionably  the  want  of  undion 
has  very  much  to  do  with  it.  There  is 
not  enough  of  it.  Some  preachers  have 
none  at  all.  Their  sermons  are  as  dry, 
formal  and  rigid  as  a  lecture  on  science 
or  a  demonstration  in  Euclid.  There 
is  no  soul  thrown  into  the  sermon.  The 
emotional  nature  is  not  touched.  The 
power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  promised  by 
Christ  in  His  parting  words  is  not  felt, 
and  hence  hearts  are  not  melted  into 
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tenderness  and  contrition;  sonls  are 
not  shaken  by  the  powers  of  the  world 
to  come.  No  man  can  preach  the  Gos- 
pel effectively  until  he  is  brought  by 
the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  into  real, 
vital,  personal  sympathy  with  Christ. 
And  such  a  sympathy  will  give  a  divine 
pathos  and  power  to  his  words.  The 
sense  of  eternal  things  in  the  preacher 
will  awaken  a  corresponding  feeling  iu 
the  hearer.  Whitefielu  is  a  remarkable 
example  of  this  spiritual  power,  and 
he  was  the  most  successful  preacher 
since  apostolic  times.  **What  ardent, 
fervent,  pungent  logic  !  "VN'liat  flaming 
evangelism!  What  glowing  enthusiasm  ! 
What  a  divine  earnestness !  His  min- 
gled simplicity  and  sincerity,  tender- 
ness and  directness,  quelled  the  rabble 
at  Moorfield,  the  rough  colliers  at 
Kingswood,  and  the  murderous  miners 
at  Cornwall;  and  enchanted  the  versa- 
tile Garrick  and  the  elegant  Chester- 
field, the  philosophical  Franklin  atid 
the  skeptical  Hume,  as  well  as  the  igno- 
rant, degraded  outcasts  of  society."  So 
with  Jonathan  Edwards.  His  famoiis 
sermon,  "Sinners  in  the  Hands  of  an 
Angry  God,"  was  preached  with  such 
tenderness  and  solemnity  of  manner 
that  his  audience  at  Enfield  shrieked 
and  groaned  aloud  until  their  cries 
drowned  the  preacher's  voice,  and  he 
was  forced  to  pause  and  quiet  them. 

When  the  ministry  comes  to  recog- 
nize and  realize  the  indispensable  need 
of  unction— the  unction  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  anointing  their  spirits  and  dif- 
fusing the  divine  odor  through  all  their 
speech — then  will  begin  a  new  era  of 
Pentecostal  blessing. 


A  JsBET  Style.— We  once  heard  a 
preacher  announce  that  he  was  going 
to  give  his  sermon  to  the  people  in 
"chunks."  He  meant  that  he  should 
not  be  at  the  pains  to  prepare  it  in  the 
shape  of  dainty  morsels,  as  if  they  were 
a  company  of  dyspeptics  or  dialecti- 
cians, or  babes  that  needed  to  be  fed 
with  a  spoon.  It  was  a  hit  at  order, 
system,  elaboration,  painstaking  in 
style  and  method.  He  would  cut  the 
Word  into  huge  pieces,  and  fling  them 


at  l!i6  heads  of  his  hearers !  Not  a 
wise  method,  we  opine;  but  not  i 
worse  in  its  effects  than  is  what  w 
a  jerky  8*yle—a  far  more  common 
than  dealing  out  the  truth  in  "  chni 
It  has  the  same  effect  on  the  sest 
and  moral  nature  of  the  hearers 
sudden  and  severe  putting  down  c 
brakes  has  on  the  passengers  in  a 
road  car,  giving  them  a  tremendon 
ring  and  shaking-up  in  general, 
a  poor  time  to  think,  or  moralize,  c 
mire  the  scenery  along  the  road, 
nerves  are  so  shocked  that  you  ar< 
sible  of  nothing  but  extreme  dit 
fort.  So  have  we  felt,  on  readii 
listening  to  a  sermon  characterize 
this  fault.  No  matter  what  its  al 
its  originality,  vigor  of  conceptioi 
expression,  all  will  be  spoiled  i 
effect  by  this  glaring  fault.  Instc 
the  limpid,  natural  flow  of  thong 
a  graceful  and  spontaneous  style  c 
pression,  like  the  gentle,  even  fl* 
a  running  stream  through  valle; 
meadow  to  the  sea,  the  thong 
broken,  disjointed,  and  given  in 
ments,  while  the  sentences,  paragr 
divisions  and  sub-divisions  instc 
gliding  quietly  into  each  other,  or 
tailed  like  a  beautiful  piece  of  m 
are  all  in  confusion,  and  present  1 
eye  and  the  ear  a  scene  of  discorc 
physical  and  mental  disquietude  h 
unfavorable  to  a  deep  impression.  ' 
lies  before  us  a  sermon  of  this  de 
tion,  preached  by  a  minister  of  cc 
erable  reputation  before  an  assoc; 
of  brethren.  Whatever  th«  int. 
merits  of  the  sermon  may  be,  ii 
nature  of  the  case  it  must  have  b 
failure  on  the  audience.  Each  sent 
paragraph  and  division  stands  o 
itself;  there  is  no  unity,  fello\\ 
flowing  together  and  onward  rush 
listen  to  its  delivery  must  have  b 
sore  tax  upon  the  nerves;  to  re 
seems  like  wandering  through  a  i 
"in  mazes  lost,"  amidst  all  soi 
trees  scattered  about  in  wild  conft 
with  no  paths,  or  guide-boards,  or 
of  any  kind  to  direct  your  way  out 


The  Old  Masters. — I  do  not  se 
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«if  op  as  a  critic,  bat  beg  to  take  ex- 
ception to  that  "bit  "  of  a  letter  from 
CEHa11,D.D.,  on  page  12i,  November 

JloCTHLT. 

lama  lover  and  student  of  the  old 
masters.  I  have  read  over  a  hundred 
tenuous  of  Soatb,  and  many  of  Hall's, 
as  well  as  others.  They  are  storehouses 
of  wisdom.  From  them  may  be  gath- 
ered things  new  and  old.  Where  is  the 
modern  pulpit  orator,  except  Beecher, 
Spargeon,  and  a  few  others,  as  fertile 
in  pointed  illustration  (which  is  an  ele- 
ment in  good  preaching)  as  Bobert 
South  ?  Where  do  we  find  a  purer  dic- 
tion and  more  precise  statement  than 
in  U.'Ul  ?  And,  should  our  yoanger  min- 
isters read  and  Ktudy  the  "giants"  of 
old  more,  the  pulpit  would  be  mnch  the 
fiiner.  I  would  not  be  understood  by 
this  to  ignore  the  study  of  modern 
preachers,  but  urge  a  more  carefal 
pemsal  of  the  ancient. 

If  they  are  •* exhaustive  essays," 
tkonld  they  not  so  much  the  more  be 
Aailied  ?  It  does  a  man  good  to  take 
the  (limensions  of  the  '*  old  giants,"  and 
feel  of  their  sinews.  Dr.  Hall  himself 
iftan  illustration  of  the  thing  he  slight- 
ly condemns.  Had  he  not  studied  the 
"ponderous  sermons"  of  South,  Bar- 
row and  Hall,  would    he  be  rector  of 

•  Holy  Trinity  '*?  Beecher  tells  us  that 
he  was,  in  his  younger  days,  a  great 
loTer  and  ardent  student  of  South,  and 
the  thunder  of  the  old  divine  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century  has  not  died  wholly  in 
PIrmouth  pulpit  even  to-day.  Broadus 
tells  us  in  Lis  paper  on  Spnrgeon, 
that  he  '*has  been  a  great  reader  of  the 
Paritan  divines.'*  Some  of  our  young 
preachers,  who  were  a  few  years  since 
iirmlv  anchored  in  God's  Word,  are  now 
anchored  in  a  "quagmire."  They  sailed 
over  the  sea  of  **  old  divines,"  never  so 
much  as  casting  out  the  anchor  to  see 
if  they  might  not  find  something  to 
which  it  would  catch. 

Perhaps  I  say  these  things  too  forci- 
hiT.  It  is  the  result  of  actual  observa- 
tion. So  I  say,  study  the  modern,  read 
the  new;  but  do  not  neglect  the  old. 

X.  D.  Van  Valkenburgh. 
PouUnej/,  VI. 


Things  a  Freadier  Should  Be  Soro  Of  in 
the  Pulpit. 

— TtiAt  he  heartily  believes  and  personally  ex- 
periences the  blessed  truths  he  commends  to 
others. 

— That  he  speaks  as  "  a  dying  man  to  dyin^ 
men."  and  that  each  sermon  and  prayer  may  Ix 
the  last  they  will  hear  from  his  lips. 

— ^That  he  stands  there  to  preach  "  Christ  and 
Him  crucified"  as  the  only  and  all-sufficient 
Savior  of  lost  men,  and  not  for  any  personal  end 
or  selfish  interest. 

—That  he  comes  before  his  people  each  time  on 
the  most  solemn  and  urgent  errand  that  Qod 
ever  intrusted  to  a  creature,  and  in  the  fullness 
of  the  biasing  of  the  Gospel  of  peace. 

— ^That  if  a  single  sinner  go  fortli  from  God's 
sanctuary  impenitent,  rejecting  Christ,  his  blood 
will  be  upon  his  own  h^td — the  preacher  having 
faithfully  warned  him,  and  delivered  his  own 
soul. 

— That  he  is  there  fresh  from  communion  with 
God  in  His  Word  and  in  prayer,  fully  equipped 
for  his  work,  and  conscious  in  his  inmost  soul 
that  without  the  Holy  Spirit  to  aid  him,  his 
message  will  be  in  vain. 

— That  he  makes  himself  heard  by  evesy  one  in 
the  auditory,  if  a  distinct  enunciation,  life  and 
animation  in  the  delivery,  can  accomplish  it. 
Failure  in  this  first  requisite  is  common  and 
usually  inexcusable. 

•That  the  particular  message  he  is  then  and 
there  to  deliver  is  a  niettsago  out  of  God's  living 
Word,  and  has  been  thoroughly  studied  by  him, 
and  that  he  both  comprehends  its  purport,  and 
bis  whole  being  is  permeated  by  and  is  in  full 
sympathy  with  it. 

— ^Tbat  he  makes  himself  nnilerstood,  by  great 
simplicity  and  plaiuness  of  speech;  by  using  no 
words  or  phrases  not  familiar  to  or  readily  un« 
derstood  by  "  the  common  people,"  and  by  fa- 
miliar illustrations,  after  Cbrist's  own  example, 
and  the  example  of  Whitefleld,  Spurgeon, 
Beecher,  Talmage.  and  other  eminent  preachers. 
"  To  the  poor  the  Gospel  is  preached." 


What  a  Preacher  Should  Not  Be  Sure  Of 
in  the  Pulpit. 

— Of  his  oi^Ti  infallibility.  Mo<lesty  becomes 
him.  He  is  no  pope.  He  may  well  distnist  his 
own  wisdom  and  opinions.  He  is  ture  of  his 
ground  only  when  he  is  firmly  planted  on  the 
rock  of  eternal  truth.  His  words  are  entitled  -to 
full  cretlence  only  when  they  arc  backed  by  a 
••  Thus  saith  the  Lord." 

—That  his  view  of  any  truth,  or  any  mooted 
question  in  the  minds  of  his  hearers,  is  the  only 
consistent  and  i)r<)i)er  view,  and  all  who  question 
it  are  foolish  or  schismatics.  There  are  many 
silly,  "  opininnatod,"  oracular  people  in  the 
world,  and  they  are  not  all  in  the  j^ews.  Truth 
is  many  sided.  Humility,  caution,  deference, 
are  still  virtues,  thontzh  they  are  becoming 
rather  obsolete  in  this  wine  age. 

— That  he  can  tnily  interpret  the  future.  Ho 
may  road  the  past,  and  know  the  present,  but 
Go<l  only  knows  what "  to-morrow  "  may  bring 
forth.  Prophecy,  "  the  signsjof  the  times,"  have 
made  fools  of  many  would-bo  wise  men,  and 
wrecks  of  many  a  reputation.  Better  stick  to 
history,  actual  realization,  tniths  plainly  re- 
vpaletl.  and  let  "  Go<l  be  His  o^vn  interpreter"  of 
the  future. 

— Tliat  there  is  not  an  anxious,  inquiring  sinner, 
or  a  bunlened  heart,  sitting  there  before  him, 
hmging  for  light  and  comfort,  and  the  peace  of 
God.  Taking  God  at  His  word,  and  going  the 
rounds  of  his  parish  in  search  of  such,  has  re- 
buked and  gladdened  many  a  despondent  pas- 
tor. Tears  and  thanks  have  oft  been  his  wel- 
come. 
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?BSACEEBS  SZGBANOmO  VIEWS. 

Like  Kght  ennnedimg  dar  to  tlar 

DaUi  tkongki  tranumUted  nm.— LoBD  Lmox. 


Gtood  Xen  Eelplng  Bad  Beftding. 

I  greatly  udmire  your  seal  in  warring  against 
evil  literature,  and  while  reading  "A  Clean 
Press "  in  the  November  Homiuctic  Moiithi.t, 
where  *'J.  S."  so  strongly  nrges  the  Chnrch 
to  "  lead  in  a  crusade "  against  this  eriX,  the 
question  arose  in  my  mind,  and  I  desire  your 
answer  in  the  Momthlt  :  Why  is  it,  when 
such  efforts  are  being  put  forth  by  the  lovers  of 
good  and  pure  literature  to   exterminate  this 

evil  trash,  that  such  men  as  Dr.  and 

Dr. will  contribute  to  such  sensational 

papers  as  the ,  etc? 

Members  of  my  church  ruad  these  papers,  and 
when  surprise  is  expressed  they  reply,  "Why, 

Dr. or  Dr. writes  for  them,  or  permits 

his  sermons  to  be  published  in  them,  and,  there- 
fore, they  can't  be  very  bad."  Now,  are  not 
these  pa];>ers,  and  others  of  the  same  class,  de- 
grading and  demoralizing  in  tendency;  not  as 
bad.  it  may  bs,  as  some  others,  but  vitiating  in 
their  effect  on  the  minds  and  morals  of  the  youngf 
I  confess  this  thing  puzzles  me,  though  I  may 
look  at  it  in  the  wrong  light.  Will  you  not  give  us 
light  on  the  subject?  8.  T.  W. 

Goodcaie,  X.  J, 

We  omit  the  names  given  by  onr  cor- 
respondent. The  principle  is  the  point. 
And  we  confess  that  oar  surprise  has 
often  been  great,  not  in  relation  to  the 
particular  cases  here  cited,  of  which  we 
know  nothing,  but  to  casesthat  have  fal- 
len under  onr  own  observation.  The  tact 
and  shrewdness  of  the  men  who  cater, 
through  the  press,  to  the  low  and  de- 
praved tastes  of  the  masses  are  marvel- 
ous. They  know  the  art  of  deception 
to  perfection,  and  the  power  there  is  in 
a  name  to  gloss  their  iniquity  and  de- 
coy the  public,  and  the  more  respect- 
able and  exalted,  the  better  for  their 
purpose.  And  by  tempting  offers,  and 
yariouB  considerations,  and  persistent 
efforts,  they  sometimes  entrap  a  worthy 
minister  or  Christian  layman  of  note, 
and  use  him  as  a  "card.**  It  is  not 
many  years  since  that  the  best  known 
and  most  popular  preacher  in  the 
American  pulpit,  by  the  offer  of  many 
thousands  of  doUarH,  was  induced  to 
write  a  novel  for  a  weekly  in  this  city,  of 
questionable  standing  then  in  the  minds 
of  a  large  part  of  the  community.  As  a 
speculation  it  proved  a  grand  invest- 
ment to  the  proprietor.    But  the  pro- 


priety of  it  on  the  part  of  the  preacher 
was  called  in  question  by  many  greatly, 
and  its  effect  was  to  stimulate  similar 
experiments. 

One  fact,  however,  must  be  borne  in 
mind.  The  printing  of  a  sermon,  or 
address,  or  essay,  from  a  clergyman,  in 
the  columns  of  this  class  of  papers,  is 
no  evidence  that  he  "  writes*'  for  that 
paper,  or  is  in  the  least  responsible  for 
its  being  there.  One  of  the  leading 
dailies  of  New  York,  not  noted  for  its 
high  moral  tone  or  religious  zeal,  went 
some  years  ago  into  the  business  of  re- 
porting, in  a  wholesale  way,  the  ser* 
mons  of  our  leading  preachers;  so  thai 
on  Monday  morning  the  names  and 
sermons  of  a  dozen  or  more  of  our  noted 
preachers  would  appear  in  the  same  sheet 
with  a  score  of  columns  of  advertise- 
ments, many  of  which  were  of  a  most 
abominable  character  I  And  this  is  not 
all.  Our  Sunday  papers,  in  order  to 
prove  their  piety  and  respect  for  Gk>d*8 
institutions  and  inveigle  Christian  peo- 
ple into  patronizing  them,  salt  their 
sheets  with  the  names  and  thoughts 
and  biographies  of  our  most  eminent 
clergymen.  The  children  of  this  world 
are  very  wise  in  their  day  and  genera- 
tion. And  there  is  no  way  to  prevent 
these  things.  But  obviously  these- 
ministers  cannot  be  held  responpible 
for  them.  No  clergyman  who  values 
his  good  name,  and  is  alive  to  the  evil 
of  an  unclean  and  demoralizing,  or  even 
frivolous  press,  will  give  aid  or  counte- 
nance to  writing  for  or  commending  or 
lending  his  name  to  any  flashy  news- 
paper or  periodica],  or  advertisement 
or  book,  whose  tendency  is  even  doubt- 
ful.  Inoonsiderateness  or  a  tempting 
"wage  of  gold"  may  work  evil  in  a 
thousand  circles  and  to  an  extent  of 
which  he  little  dreams. 


Eow  to  Doable  the  Value  of  the  SUad- 
ard  Library. 

Take  the  edition  that  is  bound  with 
manilla  paper  and  pull  off  the  covers 
carefully,  so  as  not  to  tear  them  apart* 
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is  the  middle.  Oat  of  stiff  pasteboard, 
cot  two  pieces  for  new  covers.  These 
ooren  sboiild  be  one-eighth  of  an  inch 
longer  than  the  pages  in  the  book,  and 
not  80  wide  by  tbree-eigbths  of  an  inch. 
Iaj  these  covers  down  lengthwise,  and 
tide  by  side,  but  one  inch  and  a  half 
ipul  Fasten  them  together  with  a 
■trip  of  black  eloth  nine  inches  in 
length,  and  three  inches  wide.  (Wig- 
gms  will  do. )  This  will  allow  three- 
fouths  of  an  inoh  of  cloth  to  be  pasted 
the  fall  length  of  each  coyer.  The  sur- 
plus length  of  doth  should  be  equally 
dirided  between  both  ends,  and  passed 
orer  on  the  other  side,  and  pasted  down. 
(Use  flour  paste.)  After  the  covers  are 
dry,  and  firmly  fastened  together,  put 
•  good  coaling  of  paste  on  the  inside  of 
the  strip  of  cloth,  one  inch  and  a  half 
wide,  which  intervenes  between  the 
oorers;  then  stick  the  covers  on  the 
book,  dividing  the  strip  of  cloth  equally 
on  both  sides.  Press  the  newly  pasted 
parts  between  liooks  or  boards  until 
thoroughly  dried.  Take  the  manilla 
eover  and  cut  out  the  back  containing 
the  title  of  the  book,  name  of  author, 
tad  name  of  publisher,  and  paste  it  on 
the  back  of  book  as  rebound.  Also 
paste  the  sides  of  the  manilla  cover  on 
the  pasteboard  covers  in  their  proper 
plaoes.  This  makes  a  strong  and  sightly 
appearing  book,  worth  twice  as  much 
as  the  original.  T.  W.  Raymond. 

BnwmsviHe,  Tenn. 


in  Adxnirabla  Flan  for  the  Distribution 

of  Books. 

Of  the  many  advantages  of  the  Stand- 
vd  Library  publications,  there  are  sev- 
eral to  which  I  wish  to  call  attention. 


It  is  an  admirable  plan  to  distribute  by^ 
mail  healthful  books  at  cheap  rates^ 
bi-monthly — good  for  all  of  us,  but 
especially  for  those  possessing  only- 
small  libraries  and  few  leisure  hour& 
for  reading. 

1.  People  like  to  use  what  they  pay^ 
for,  and,  therefore,  will  try  to  read, 
them. 

2.  They  will  come  to  anticipate  with 
interest  the  mail  that  is  to  bring  thenk 
something  new. 

3.  They  will  read  more  in  order  to 
get  through  one  book  before  the  next 
comes. 

4.  They  will  be  so  occupied  in  read-^ 
iog  what  you  send  them  that  they  will 
have  no  time  to  give  to  trifling  or  evil 
literature. 

5.  Their  taste  for  what  is  solid  and  in- 
structive will  be  so  educated  that  they 
will  lose  relish  for  what  is  superfloial 
or  debasing. 

I  sincerely  wish  that  the  patrons  for 
the  Standard  Library  may  be  indefinitely 
multiplied.  J.  L.  Bubbows. 

Norfollr,  Fa.,  Nov.  12,  1883. 

Boasting  of  Orthodoz7. 

I  love  to  prove  a  man  sound  in  thd 
faith,  but  I  do  hate  to  hear  one  end<-< 
lessly  boasting  of  his  soundness.  I; 
know  that  there  is  pride  in  such  an  one» 
and  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  there  is  a. 
vein  of  hypocrisy.  This  class  of  peo» 
pie  find  a  worthy  representative  in  the 
old  Scotch  woman,  who  stoutly  main- 
tained that  in  all  the  parish,  herself 
and  the  parson  were  the  only  ones 
**  sound  in  the  /att/i,"  and  added,  in  a. 
whisper,  that  sometimes  she  had  doubts, 
even  of  the  soundness  of  the  parson ! 

S. 


^«^ 


QUSBIES  AlTD  ANSWERS. 


•*D.  E.  L" — What  is  the  best  work 
on  the  life  or  history  of  Joseph  ? — A : 
Several  books  on  this  subject  have  been 
published,  as  ••  Through  the  Prison  to 
the  Throne,  **  by  Van  Dyke,  $1 ;  •  •  Joseph 
and  his  Friend,"  by  B.  Taylor.  $1.50. 
aad  "Joseph  and  his  Brethren,"  by 
Sprague,  $1.     All  of  these  are  valuable 


••L.  B.  C."— Will  you  tell  me  wherft 
Dr.  R.  S.  Storrs'  works  are  published? 
Dr.  Butler,  in  his  ♦•Bible  Work,"  has  a 
great  many  gems  from  his  pen.  Where^ 
does  he  get  them?— A.:  Dr.  S.  has  pub- 
lished very  few  books:  "Conditions  of 
Success  in  Preaching,"  $1;  "Early 
American  Spirit  and  the  Genesis  of  It,** 
$1;    "Lectures  on  Abelard  ;"    besidea. 
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several  sermons  in  **  National  Preacher" 
^and  HoMiiiETio  Monthly,  and  several 
orations  and  addresses  on  great  public 
occasions.  We  saspect  that  Dr.  Builer 
has  called  from  all  these  sonrces  and 
others  we  know  not  of,  as  nothing 
escapes  his  Argns  eyes. 

*"  U.  S.  S.  M."— Under  what  circum- 
' stances,  if  any,  should  a  minister  ap- 
ply to  a  vacant  charge  to  become  its 
pastor? -A.:  No  general  rule  can  be 
given.  It  must  be  left  mainly  to  the 
discretion  of  each  minister  in  view  of  the 
•circumstances.  It  is  safe,  however,  to 
say  that  it  is  better  every  way  to  make 
the  application,  not  in  person  or  by 
letter  direct,  but  through  the  agency 
of  some  friendly  minister  or  layman 
^ho  knows  you  and  can  say  a  good 
"word  for  yju.  If  you  know  of  none 
«uch,  it  is  always  proper  to  send  your 
name  and  address  to  a  vacant  pastorate, 
■Stating  your  wish  and  referring  them 
for  information  to  some  particular  per- 
son or  persons. 

*•  C.  E."— What  is  the  meaning  of  the 
silent  letters  in  the  proper  names  in 
-Max  Muller's  "India"?— A.:  This  query 
we  referred  to  the  editor  of  the  Ameri- 
<can  edition,  who  answers  as  follows: 

**  These  letters  are  not  silent,  but  are 
used  by  modern  Indian  scholars  to  ex- 
press a  somewhat  modified  sound  of 
'•the  letter  thus  Italicised.  It  was  the 
practice  to  print  such  letters  with  a  dot 
'beneath,  which  made  much  trouble, 
•and  led  to  this  substitution  of  the  Italic 
letter  instead.  The  sound  c  is  almost 
like  si,  as  ^jfoka.  Asioka.  The  n  as  in 
Panini  is  similarly  modified  into  Pan- 
inyi,  etc.  There  ore  forty-two  letters 
in  the  Sanscrit  alphabet  to  be  expressed 
hy  twenty-three  in  the  Roman. 

"  A.  WiLDBB." 

*•  Mixed  Mabmaoes."— Cardinal  Mc- 
Closkey's  recent  Pastoral  Letter  op- 
poses mixed  marriages,  i.  e.,  the  mar- 
riages of  Roman  Catholics  and  Protest- 
ants. Will  you  give  us  your  views  on 
the  subject  ? — A. :  In  some  quarters  this 
letter  has  been  severely  citicised  for  its 
opposition  to  such  marriages,  on  the 
.ground  that  the  tendency  of  such  teach- 


ing is  to  exaggerate  and  inflame 
tarian  differences,**  instead  of  ai 
rating  them.  But  we  believe  thii 
is  based  on  a  misapprehension  < 
fa€i8  of  the  case.  Such  marriagef 
rule,  add  bitterness  to  religious  • 
ences,  and  intrK^duce  into  the  i 
circle  the  worst  elements  of  di' 
and  contention.  So  that,  for  socic 
economic  reasons,  we  should  dii 
age  such  ill-assorted  marriages. 

•*  J.  K.  L.*' — (1 ).  At  my  admissio 
full  connection  with  the  Conferen 
the  Bishop's  question,  *'  Will  you  ^ 
abstain  from  the  use  of  tobaoc* 
replied  in  the  affirmative.  If,  c 
good  physician  advises  me  to  a 
bocco,  would  I  be  justified  in  so  d 
(2).  In  my  congregation  there  ai 
eral  laymen  who  pronounce  the 
diction  at  the  close  of  every  m 
they  lead.  Is  it  wrong?— A.:  ( 
you  do  not  violate  your  pledge  m 
**good"  physician  gives  such  a 
we  think  that  your  bishop  will  be 
fied.  If  it  should  ever  turn  on 
tobacco,  like  whiskey,  has  med 
properties,  that  would  alter  the 
But  be  sure  that  the  physician  f 
vising  is  a  **good"  physician,  ani 
follow  his  advice  under  the  direc 
your  common  a€)\s€.  (2).  The  be; 
tion,  in  almost  all  denominations, 
garded  as  an  official  act  of  the  c 
It  might  not  be  wise,  however,  t< 
exception  to  the  action  of  your  la; 
if  they  are  *' disposed  to  make  a 
of  it;**  that  is,  unless  there  has  1 
ruling  in  your  Conference,  dist; 
general,  touching  the  matter, 
largely  a  question  of  order,  to  1 
termined  by  the  higher  officials  ii 
denomination. 

*'W.  A.  Y."— I  acknowledge  i 
a  moderately  slow  reader.  I  on 
pidity.  How  shall  I  and  the 
thousands  of  your  readers  acqui 
coveted  power?— A,:  It  is  impc 
for  all  to  become  rapid  readers, 
tice  can  do  much,  but  not  all.  ' 
ing  may  quicken  the  step  even 
Clydesdale  draught-horse,  but  it 
make  a  St.  Julien  of  him.    Quick  i 
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ing  and  quick  reading  mast  go  together 
if  the  reading  be  not  superficial.  This 
«aid,ahint  or  two  may  be  of  yalne. 
And  the  first  essential  is  that  the  reader 
should  know  abwA  tohai  he  is  afUr, 
Bead  the  table  of  contents  carefully,  and 
don't  skip  the  preface.  If  a  man  is  to 
do  rapid  sight-seeing  in  a  metropolis, 
hedoesn*t  want  to  throw  away  the  gaide- 
book,  saying,  *•  FU  form  my  own  jadg- 
meet  on  what  are  the  points  of  import- 
ance, after  Fye  seen  everything."  He 
might  spend  half  an  hoar  on  a  third- 
xate  painting,  and  have  to  slight  the 
masterpiece  in  the  next  alcove.  Then 
to  read  a  book  with  dispatch,  one  should 
know  beforehand  something  about  its 
subject.  He  should  have  done  some 
Siaimg  <f  fUs  own  upon  it.    He  should 


have  some  idea  of  the  size  of  its  circum- 
ference and  the  position  of  its  center. 
He  should  have  the  pigeon-holes  ready 
and  classified,  and  then  he  can  arrange 
the  thoughts  he  gets  without  hesitation, 
and  when  he  wishes  to  refer  to  one,  he 
knows  where  to  find  it.  One  should 
not  read  rapidly  books  too  high  above 
him.  The  child  prattles  over  Hamlet's 
soliloquy  and  learns  it  by  heart,  and 
probably  never  will  get  out  of  it  one- 
half  its  value,  because  it  became  famil- 
iar to  him  when  he  couldn't  appreciate 
it.  Take  your  time  to  a  book  which 
opens  up  a  new  field  of  thought.  Fix 
the  main  principles  firmly  in  your 
mind,  and  then  you  can  absorb  all  that's 
written  on  the  subject  with  two-fold 
dispatch. 
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strong  if  fke  dog  (hat  hat  his  own  home  knoUfor  a  baUl^field.—Am  old  Gaelic  Adage. 


A  R^aaan  army  once  fought  Mrith 

locb  enthosiasm  as  to  be  inflensible  to  an 
«uthqiiake  that  rocked  the  grotmd  beneath  their 

iBCt. 

The  vrator  liljr  so  heantifal  as  it 

losa  on  the  surface  of  the  clear  water,  has  an 
vasttea  root  way  down  amid  mud  and  darkness 
si  the  bottom  of  the  pond. 
la  the  highlands  of  Scotland  It  Is 

the  general  belief  that  the  spirit  of  the  last  per- 
son buried  has  to  keep  watch  and  ward  over  the 
griTes  of  the  burial  ground  till  the  spirit  of  the 
next  person  buried  takes  its  place. 

At  m.  cock  fiffht  the  firlends  of  each 

of  the  birds  were  betting  freely  uu  their  favor- 
ites. A  spectator  advised  one  party  to  be  careful 
4«  he  would  lose  his  money,  which  iii  the  issue 
proved  tru£*.  The  loser  was  curious  to  know 
ham  the  man  knew  that  his  bird  would  be 
beaten,  to  which  it  was  replied,  "  Why,  did 
joQ  not  see  him  looking  over  his  shoulder  for  a 
place  to  rtm  ?" 

There  Is  something  extremely  bean- 

tifal  in  one  of  Dr.  David  Brewster's  last  iitter- 
snetrH  upon  earth.  On  the  morning  of  his  death 
Ifr.  James  Simpson,  standing  by  his  be<lside, 
ranarked  that  it  had  been  given  him  t«)  show 
forth  much  of  Ood's  great  and  marvelous  works. 
A&d  the  dying  philosopher  solemnly  and  quietly 
(cplied,  "  Yes,  I  have  found  them  lobe  great  and 
aoftnrelouji,  and  I  have  found  and  felt  them  to 

It  vras  a  qnestlon  in  a  church  meet- 

iBf  vbo  should  circulate  the  subscription  for 


foreign  missions.  It  was  a  labor  from  which 
many  excused  themselves.  One  was  too  busy, 
another  &aid  that  he  would  give  but  ho  would 
not  beg.  This  brought  to  his  feet  an  earnest 
man  who  was  known  to  bo  one  of  the  largest 
merchants  and  most  busy  men  in  the  church 
and  city— as  well  as  a  most  liberal  giver—  who 
said:  "lam  busy,  as  you  all  know,  but  I  am 
not  too  busy  to  work  for  Christ  when  needed. 
I,  too,  am  ashamed  to  beg  ;  rather  than  beg  1 
would  starve  or  live  upon  dry  crusts.  But  for 
this  cause,  brethren,  I  am  willing  to  beg  from 
door  to  door.  Won't  you  do  me  the  favor  to  put 
me  on  this  committee '/" 

That  different  colors  reflect  and  ab- 
sorb different  quantities  of  light  and  heat  is  a 
well-known  fact:  and  scientists  tell  us  that 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  every  spot  and 
mark  on  skin,  hair,  feather,  scale,  egg,  leaf, 
flower  or  bud  has  its  particular  use — as  these 
enable  the  animal  or  plant  to  assimilate  force 
(light)  in  kind  or  amount  suitable  for  the  stimu- 
lation of  the  different  sets  of  nerves  or  muscles, 
cr  for  the  elaboration  of  the  secretions  on  which 
the  growth  of  the  animal  or  plant,  or  the  repro- 
duction of  its  kind  depends,  and  to  reject  force 
which  in  kind  or  quantity  is  unsuitable.  "  Lit^t, 
the  dominant  force  of  the  univerge."-iiEjx}EvncK, 
p.  209. 

A   fairy    knoll    is   a    little    f^rassy 

mound  dedicated  to  the  fairies.  There  exiwted 
some  years  since  in  the  highlands  of  Scotland 
and  the  Hebrides — and  it  is  not  altogether  un- 
known at  the  present  day — a  custom  of  each 
maiden  pouring  from  her  milk-pail  evening  and 
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morning  on  the  fkiiy  kixolil  a  littte  of  the  new- 
dntwn  milk  from  the  cow,  by  wmy  of  propitiat- 
ing the  fovor  of  those  good  people,  and  aa  a  trib- 
ute, the  wisest,  it  was  deemed,  and  most  accepta- 
ble that  oould  be  rendered,  and  sooner  or  later 
sure  to  be  paid  a  thousand  fold.  This  was 
termed  paying  "  the  fcuriet  their  dm  <m  Ike  fairjf 
lenolL'*  And  the  consequence  was  that  these 
fkiry  knolls  were  clothed  with  a  richer  and  more 
beautiful  verduxus  than  any  other  sx>ot,  howe  or 
knoll  in  the  country. 

It  Is  a  Aact  werfr  nenermllj  know^a 

that  when  two  lutes  are  tuned  to  the  same  key 
and  placed  near  each  other,  when  one  is  struck 
the  other  will  send  forth  notes  of  kindred  melody. 
But  it  is  not  so  generally  known  that  a  fkct 
the  very  opposite  of  this  has  been  observed  in  the 
mysterious  realm  of  souad,  viz.:   that  inhar- 


monlons  Kmnds  under  oertaia  circumstance 
seem  to  propagate  themselres.  e.  p.:  A  first-class 
piano  may  be  pot  in  perfect  tane,and  soon  sfter^ 
a  single  key  will  seem  to  be  quite  out  of  tune, 
and  when  struck  it  sounds  as  if  a  bit  of  paper 
were  lying  upon  the  wire.  To  disooTer  the  cause 
often  baffles  the  ezpsrl  But  instances  hare  been 
known  when  the  dangling  of  a  bunch  of  keys 
hung  on  a  gas-ftztnrs  near  by,  or  the  tinkling  of 
the  shade  unsteadily  seated  on  a  chandeliM:.  or  a 
bit  of  bric-a-brac  on  a  mantel  or  "  what  not." 
the  motion  of  which  caused  a  slight  noiae^ 
seemed  to  be  the  disturbing  cause,  and  when 
removed  the  instrument  was  found  to  be  in  per- 
fect tune.  That  which  renders  this  still  more 
remarkable  Ui  that  often  only  a  single  note  is 
affected  by  the  discord.  There  would  seem  to 
be  a  sort  of  aptitude  in  that  particular  note  to 
contract  the  diaooixU 
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Akctbnt  Eotft  nc  thx  Light  or  Modkrk  Dis- 
covKRiRM.  By  Prof.  H.  8.  Obom.  LL.D  Robt. 
Clarke  &  Co.:  CincinnaU.    Price  $1.25. 

Tax  history  of  no  nation,  except  that  of  the 
Jews,  is  so  full  of  Interest  to  the  Christian 
scholar  as  that  of  Egypt;  and  yet  none  is  more 
perplexing  in  its  chronology;  nor  are  the  histori- 
cal records  of  any  nation  more  difficult  to  inter- 
pret. Yet  great  advance  has  been  made  within 
a  few  years  past  in  both  these  directions  And 
although  some  of  the  earlier  and  more  distin- 
guished students  of  Egyptology  have  not  been 
friendly  to  Christianity,  and  have  found  an  in- 
spiration to  their  labors  in  the  hope  of  making 
discoverira  that  might  work  its  overthrow,  yet 
this  very  study  is  now  beginning  to  afford 
rich  returns  to  the  labor  of  Christian  stu- 
dents, and  in  many  important  particulars  has 
confirmed  rather  than  invalidated  the  sacred 
records. 

Difficulty  of  access  to  the  sources  of  informa- 
tion, and  the  extreme  costliness  of  most  of  the 
books  needed,  has  deterred  many  from  these 
studies,  but  in  this  work  of  Prof.  Oebom's  a  man- 
ual is  supplied  of  great  excellence  and  useful- 
ness, and  within  the  reach  of  all.  It  is  a  very 
complete  epitome  of  Egj-ptology  to  date,  with  a 
map  and  many  illustrations. 

Ever  since  the  Obelisk,  in  its  ];>eregrinations 
around  the  world,  from  its  original  site  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Temple  of  On,  in  Egypt,  to  its 
present  seat  in  Central  Park,  New  York,  tarried 
a  week  under  our  study  window,  and  fipont  with 
us  the  very  Sunday  on  which  our  Sunday- 
school  chanced  to  be  studying,  by  appointment, 
the  history  of  the  marriage  of  Joseph  to  Asenath, 
the  daughter  of  the  Priest  of  On,  we  have  been 
trying  to  locate  the  reign  of  Thothmescl,  the 
Pharaoh  who  is  supposed  to  have  erected  this 
Obelisk,  and  the  reign  of  the  Pharaoh  who  gave 
to  Joseph  the  daughter  of  the  Priest  of  On  in 
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nuurriage.  We  can  hardly  say  that  this  rolome 
has  made  it  as  clear  as  day  I  But  we  seem  Xo 
have  some  new  light  on  this  dark  subject,  and 
hope  by  a  diligent  study  of  Prof.  Osbom's  Ikcta 
and  chronology  to  get  still  more. 

Ik  ths  Shadow  or  the  Ptbxkeks,  rsoM  ths 
BAsguK  Land  to  thk  CASCAssomiK.  By  Mar- 
vin R.  Vincent,  with  Etchings  and  Maps. 
New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  Price 
$1.75. 

On  opening  this  little  volume  of  travels,  the 
first  thing  that  attracted  our  attention  was  a 
quotation  to  this  effect:  "It  it  the  point  of  view 
that  it  tke  ettenUal  thing."  And  it  is  this  which 
commends  this  book  to  us,  and  this  is  the 
ground  on  which  we  commend  it  to  the  readers 
of  Thx  HoMiLmc  MoKTHLT.  The  point  of  view 
of  the  traveler  in  this  volume  is  clearly  the  pul- 
pit of  the  Church  of  the  Covenant,  New  York. 
By  this  we  mean  thai  Dr.  Vincent  looks  at  every- 
thing through  preacher's  eyes.  He  may  have  re- 
solved to  leave  Christ  and  pulpit  and  sermons  at 
home;  he  may  have  doffed  the  church  coat  and 
the  white  necktie,  and  donned  a  soft  hat,  and  a 
business  traveling  suit;  but  as  he  took  kimtelf, 
the  preacher,  along,  the  practiced  eye  will  not 
fail  to  detect  in  his  notes  of  travel  the  "  clerical 
kabil "  on  almost  every  page.  A  minister  has  a 
way  of  looking  at  things,  of  drawing  practical 
lessons,  of  picking  up  bits  of  life  adapted  to 
illustrations,  that  is  peculiar  to  ministerial 
thought  And  when  we  say  that  this  book  is 
made  up  in  a  great  measure  of  the  fragments  of 
a  feast  of  travel,  we  do  not  Intend  to  depreciate 
the  work,  for.  like  the  old  miracle,  theJragmenU 
are  more  than  the  original  feast  is  to  most  travel- 
lers, especially  of  the  "lay  sort."  We  hope 
we  may  be  pardoned  for  the  conceit,  but  we 
really  think  that  ministers  are  the  best  of  travel- 
ers, and  that  when  they  write  a  book  of  travela 
it  is  generally  worth  reading. 
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ytaaoK  ASD  Tjuhhwjm.  By  Her.  Henry  J. 
TiDl)jfce,  Jr.,  Pnttglanan  Review  (October),  28 
pp  A  nailRly  v^V^t  eTincing  rare  literary 
tMfe  tad  afaUily  In  ao  young  a  writer— the 
anert  of  a  briUiaBt  ftitare.  The  parallel  of  re- 
ymhhuifw  vhleh  he  rnna  between  these  manters 
IB  U»  Ijrfe  art  cannot  Ikil  to  interest  the  culti- 
mtBd  reader. 

• 

Tee  6qd0  or  Cavaah.  By  Prof.  A.  H.  Sayoc. 
f^ntmpmwj  Bevkwyim  Eekctie  OSovember),  pp. 
R  ftodeoti  of  the  Old  Testament  will  find  in 
tUieaieftilly  prepared  paper  mnch  that  will  in- 
teract and  imrtroct  in  relation  to  the  several  gods 
of  bcatben  vonhip  named  or  alluded  to  in  He- 
tonr  hietnTy.  It  is  an  important  field  of  in  vesti- 
gitioB,  and  the  writer  has  done  his  work  well. 

ExrooTOET  FBEACHXva.  By  Bev.  W.  H. 
Bhck.  QmberlamdPndf^UrianBniew  {October), 
pp.  10.  It  is  a  good  sign  to  see  the  thorough 
Tatilation  which  the  methods  of  preaching  are 
fetfng:  gnat  good  will  come  of  it.  While  thei« 
it  aodiiiig  specially  new  in  this  paper,  yet  it 
teuM  the  snttJect  intelligently,  and  states 
Kfofl  vdghty  reasons  in  fkvor  of  the  exposi- 
tny  jkn,  in  preference  to  the  topical  and  text- 
«L 

Tbe  Law  op  Pkateb.     By  James  Gibbons, 

DJ).  ChAo«»eJemn0(October).  pp.  20.    Coming 

torn  s  leading  fioman  Catholic  divine,  this 

FHwr  bu  ipecial  interest.    Its  teaching,  in  the 

main,  is  soond  and  Scriptural,  and  is  enforced 

byperthientand  impreoaive  argument.   He  gives 

"A  itriking  instance  of  the  power  of  prayer  and 

<tf  Redirect  interposition  of  Ood  in  the  convcr- 

ij«  tod  illumination  of  a  soul  without  the  help 

flrafeocy  of  man,"  which  came  under  his  own 

obia  lation. 

9nuin»  m  EKrBAiOLOOT.    By  Philip  Schaff, 

DJ).   /VaftfCerioM  Review  (October),  pp.  20.    A 

timely  and  valuable  historical  presentation  of 

tte  subject,  giving  tbe  Jewish,  the  heathen,  and 

ibe  Patristic  views,  and,  in  contrast,  the  Escha- 

itiogyofthe  New  Testament,  and  the  essential 

^ith  of  tbe  Christian  Church  as  expressed  in 

tbeVieene  and  Athanaaiui  Creeds  and  her  vari- 

OM   litargiea.      "Everlasting    punishment," 

■?*  Dr.  Schaff,  in  his  summing  up,  "  always 

VIS,  and  always  will  be.  the  orthodox  doctrine 

oathatdaifc,  terrible  subject" 


PtoBATioy  Am  DXATB;  ox,  Thx  SpmiTS  IN 
Pliiosr.  By  C.  F.  MusMy,  D.D.  Baptist  Quar- 
krifMniew  (Oct.-Dec.),  pp.  16.  A  very  able  and 
■tiafbctory  exegesis  of  1  Peter  iii:  18-20.  No  at- 
tempt is  made  to  review  particular  eschatologies. 
vUeh  advocate  a  probation  after  death,  but  this 
kiBoiis  pasaace,  on  which  those  who  favor  that 
view  mainly  rely,  la  shown  to  teach  no  such 
doctrine.  Its  proper  interpretation,  as  here 
gtven.  is:  "That  Christ  in  His  divine  Spirit 
pnsched  to  tlw  men  of  the  time  of  Noah,  who 


were  afterward— because  they  did  not  repent 
when  they  heard  the  messages  of  mercy— up  to 
the  time  of  Christ,  and  at  present  are,  and  till 
the  Judgment  will  remain,  in*  prison." 

Thb  Brahma  Samaj.  By  Rev.  C.  W.  Park. 
Bib.  Sacra  (July  and  October),  pp.  32  and  US.  Writ- 
ten  by  one  lately  of  Bombay  and  familiar  with 
the  theme,  these  papers  are  exceedingly  interest- 
ing and  instructive;  and  the  presence  in  this 
country  of  the  able  and  distinguished  expounder 
of  this  reformed  Hinduism,  on  a  mission  of  en- 
lightment  to  the  Occidental  Church,  gives  them 
special  claims  on  the  Christian  scholar  and 
preacher.  As  a  reliable  historic  sketch  of  thia 
remarkable  movement,  and  of  Ram  Mahan  Rai, 
the  chief  originator  of  it,  and  of  his  succeesora 
in  it,  and  especially  of  the  views  and  career  of 
Keahab  Chandra  Sen,  who  has  excited  no  liitlfr 
attention  in  England  and  in  this  coimtry,  some 
of  whose  utterance  have  approximated  the 
teachings  of  Christianity,  it  is  both  timely  and 
invaluable. 

Ths  Practical  Bkabinos  of  orn  Bxlikf  Con- 

CRBKIMO  THK  RELATION  OF  DEATH  TO  PROBATION. 

By  Prof.  G.  Frederick  Wright.  Bibiiotheca  Sacra 
(October),  pp.  20.  Both  from  an  historical  and  a 
doctrinal  standpoint,  this  article  possesses  de- 
cided homiletic  value.  "  The  belief  that  death 
ends  probation  has  been  so  nearly  universal  in 
the  Church  that  there  has  been  little  occasion  to- 
afflrm  it;"  and  this  is  the  reason  assigned  why 
so  many  of  the  creeds  have  not  definitely  ex- 
cluded the  idea  of  another  "chance."  Tbe 
views  of  Domer  are  sharply  criticised  in  the  light 
of  Scripture:  it  is  shown  that  "  no  new  light  haa 
dawned  respecting  these  problems  since  th& 
New  Testament  was  written,"  ani  that  "  those 
who  are  endeavoring  to  unsettle  the  common 
faith  of  Christendom  upon  the  subject  of  future 
probation  *  cannot  realize  the  responsibility  thoy 
assume. 

Thk  Call  to  the  Ministry.    By  F.  W.  Con- 
rad, D.  D.    Lutheran  Quarterly  (October),  pp.  28. 
The  prevalent  and  the  true  theories,  in  r<^lation 
to  this  vital  question,  are  here  set  forth  with 
clearness  and  decided  ability.    The  present  and 
prospective  "  dearth  of  ministers  "lends  special 
interest  to  this  discussion.    The  writer  reasons 
stoutly  against  what  he  calls  the  "prevalent" 
theory,  viz.:  a  direct  call  from  God  to  iwrticular 
individuals,  impressed  upon  their  minds  by  the- 
immediate   influence  of  the  Holy    Spirit,   and 
whom  the  graco  and  providence  of  God  are  sure 
to  bring  into  the  ministry.    The  "  true  *  theory 
in  his  judgment  is  "  rational."  not  "  miracu- 
lous,"   "ordinary,"     not    " extraordinary  "—a. 
conviction  of  duty  arising  fW)m  a  survey  of  one'a 
personal  fitness,  and  the  leadings  of  God's  provi- 
dence.   And  this  view  is  enforced  by  weighty 
and  conclusive  reasons,  drawn  from  Scripture,, 
experience  and  the  nature  of  things.    The  paper 
has  an  historical  as  well  as  practical  value. 
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1.  SuporDatural  Answers  to  Prayer.  "  This  poor  man  cried,  and  the  Lord  heard  him  and  aaTed 
him  out  of  all  his  tronbles,"  etc.— Ps.  xxxiv:  ^7.    Arthur  T.  Pierson.  D.D.,  Philadelphia. 

1L  Linos  of  Life.  "And  the  work  of  riRhteousness  shall  be  peace;  and  the  effect  of  righteouaneas 
quietness  and  assurance  forever."— Isa.  xxxii:  17.    John  Hall,  D.D. 

d.  Man'8  Higher  Life.    "  Bian  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone."  etc.—Matt.  iv:  4.    J.  B.  Thomas.  D.D. 

4.  The  Sensitiveness  of  Chrifit.    "  Who  touched  Me  ?**— Hark  v:  31.    T.  DeWitt  Talmage.  D.D. 

JS.  The  First  Miracle :  the  Key -note  of  the  Gospel  Dispensation.  *'  This  beginniuR  of  miracles  did 
JesuH  in  Cana  of  Galilee,  and  manifested  forth  His  glory.!'— John  ii:  11.  P.  S.  Hen^n,  D  D., 
Chicago. 

•6.  God's  Love.  Power,  and  Wisdom.  "God  so  loved  the  world," etc.— John  iii:  lA.  Bishop 
Warren  in  Washington  Street  M.  £.  Church,  Brooklyn. 

7.  Death.  Physical  and  Spiritual.    "  For  to  be  carnally  minded  is  death,"  etc.^Bom.  viii:  6.    John 

B.  Paxtou.  D.D. 

8.  The  Christian's  Goal.    "  For  I  reckon  that  the  suflbrings  of  this  present  time  are  not  worthy  to 

be  comi>arcd  with  the  glory  which  shall  be  revealed  in  us."  etc. — Bom.  viii:  18-24.    H.  A. 
Buttz,  D.D..  Drew  Theological  Seminary. 

"9.  The  Sun  of  Righteouness.  "  Wherefore,  my  beloved,  as  ye  have  always  obeyed,  not  as  in  my 
presence  only,  but  now  much  more  in  my  absence,  work  out  your  own  salvation  with  fear  and 
trt>mbling.  For  it  is  God  which  worketh  in  you  both  to  will  and  to  do  of  His  good  pleas- 
uro."— Phil,  ii:  12,  13.    Bev.  Henry  Ward  Boecher,  Brooklyn. 

10.  The  Pre-eminence  of  Christ.    "  That  in  all  things  He  might  have  the  pre-eminence." — Colos.  i: 

18.    John  Hall,  D.D. 

11.  TheFunn  and  Power  of  Godliness.    "  Having  a  form  of  godliness,"  etc.— 2  Tim.  iii:  5.    F.  M. 

Ellifi.  D.D.,  Boston. 

12.  Drifting  and  its  Remedy.     "  Therefore  we  ought  to  give  the  more  earnest  heed  to  the  things 

which  wo  have  hoard,  lest  at  any  time  we  should  let  them  slip."— Heb.  ii :  1.    Cuthbert  Hall. 
D.D.,  Brooklyn. 

13.  Man's  Relations  with  God.    "  Him  with  whom  we  have  to  do."— Heb.  iv:  13.    William   M. 

Taylor,  D.D. 

14.  John's  First  Doxology.    "Unto  Him  that  loved  us.  and  washed  us  from  our  sins  in  His  own 

blood,  and  hath  made  us  kings  and  priests  unto  God  and  His  Father;  to  Him  be  glory  and 
dominion  forever  and  ever.    Amen." — Rev.  i:  5.  6.    Rev.  C.  H.  Spurgeou.  London. 

15.  Emotional  Element  in  Religion.    "  And  I  fell  at  his  feet  to  worship  him.    And  he  said  unto  me. 

See  thou  do  it  not:  I  am  thy  fellow-servant,  and  of  thy  brethren  that  have  the  testimony  of 
Jesus:  worship  God."— Rev.  xix:  10.    B.  F.  Lee,  Pres.  Wilberforce  University. 

^«^ 

STTOGESTIVE  THEMES. 

1.  The  Unconscious  Loss  of  Power.    ("And  he         8.  Heart  Language.     ("As  in  water  face  an- 

wiHt  not  that  the  Lord  was  departed  from  swereth  to  face,  so  the  heart  of  man  to 

him."— Judges  xvi:  -20.)  man."— Prov.  xxvii:  19.) 

2.  The    Manifest  Presence   of  God  the  Occa-         <^   Like  a  Bottle  in  the  Smoke.    ("Fori  am  be- 

siou  of  Great  Joy.    ("And  when  the  Philis-  ^^^^  Uj^e  ^  i^ty^  in  the  smoke."— Ps.  cxix: 

tiucs  hoard  the  noise  of  the  shout."  etc. —  §3  j 

1  Sam  iv  6  ^ 

«    .  Tv„.    ,".,   '  w^' ,  .X     .    .    ^^       .^     «  _*v-  10.  The  Piper's  Lament    ("  Wo  have  piped  unto 

:3.  A  Primitive  Pulpit.    ("And  Ezra  the  Scribe  *            ,             \,         , .,  ^       «  ^ 

,   .]     ^         ,      ^,  ^  ^.  you  and  yo  have  not  danced,    etc.— Matt. 

stood  upon  a  pulpit  of  wood,  which  they  . 

had  made  for  the  purpose." — ^Neh.  viii:  4.)  '    *' 

^    ««    ,.^       ..       ,^            .^     ..             ,  ,™.  11.  The  Touch  of  JesuR  Calming  Fear.    ("And 

-4.  The  Educational  Power  of  Gentleness.  ("Thy  _                           ,^       v.  ^   A.             ..       ^i 

,    „         .                   ..    ^        ...  Jesus  came  and  touched  them,  and  said, 

gentleness  hath  made  me  great.  -Ps  xviii:  .,           ,.         i.,!,. •%».*.      ^i  m  ^ 

^_  ^                                       *  Arise,  and  be  notafraid.  — Matt,  x^-ii:  7.) 
00.) 

-5.  The  Sight  of  the  Soul.    ("  Tho  night  cometh  ^^'  ©importunity  the  Measure  of  ResponsibUity. 

when  no  man  can  work."-John  ix:  4.)  <"  ^"^  ^^^  *»***  knoweth  to  do  good,  and 

<.  The  Insufficiency  of  Natural  Virtue.   ("But  '^^^  i*  »"^  to  ^*°^  i*  ^  sin."-Jamc8  iv: 

I  know  you,  that  ye  have  not  tho  love  of  ^''V 

God  in  yourseUes."— John  v:  42.  13.  The  White  Raiment  ("I  counsel  thee  to 
7.  The     Danger     of    Pernicious     Literature.  buy    of  mo  white   garments,    that   thou 

(••  Cease,  my  son,  to  hear  the  instruction  mayest  clothe  thyself,  and  that  the  shame 

that   causeth  to  err  f^om    the   wor^^   of  of  thy  nakedness  bo  not  made  maniftst' 

knowledge." -Prov.  xix:  27.)  Rev.  iii.  18  ) 
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SVPSBNATUSAL    AUBWIBS   TO 
PBATZS. 

By  Abthub  T.  FlKBflOK,  D.D.  [Presby- 
terian], Pbii«idxlphza. 

This  poor  man  cried,  and  the  Lord  heard 
khm,  and  waved  hbn  out  of  all  hia  irou- 
bUs.  The  angd  cf  Ike  Lord  enoampeth 
rtmmd  about  them  that  fear  him,  and  de- 
Uoerelh  Cftem. —Ps.  xxziv:  6,  7. 

Is  prayer  a  positive  power  in  man's 
relations  with  Qod  ?  This  question  is, 
in  some  respects,  the  most  vital,  prac- 
tical qnestion,  tonching  the  religions 
life  of  onr  day.  The  age  of  miracles 
may  be  past;  snpematnral  signs  may 
be  no  longer  wrought  in  the  forms  in 
-vhich  they  once  astonished  mankind; 
there  may  be  no  more  need  of  public 
and  popular  attestation  and  authen- 
tication of  Christianity,  such  as  was  de- 
manded at  the  outset  for  the  perpetual 
establishment  of  itb  august  claims.  But 
if  a  human  sonl  may  have  personal  com- 
munion and  contact  with  an  unseen 
and  spiritual  God ;  if  blessings  and 
benefits  may  be  obtained  directly  from 
OTiz  Heavenly  Father,  which  no  effort 
cf  our  own  can  secure,  and  no  media- 
tion of  our  fellow-men  can  procure;  if 
I  may,  unmistolcably,  discern  divine  in- 

The  Ant  sererml  aermoiM  are  reported  in  full ;  the  remainder  are  given  in  condensed  form.  Every 
<a»  V  tMken  to  m&ke  these  reports  correct;  yet  our  readers  must  not  forget  that  it  would  bo  unfair 
ti  bild  a  speaker   rwrpotwiblo  for  what  may  appear  in  a  condensation,  made  by  another,  of  his 

J    • 


terposition  in  the  afhirs  of  my  own 
life,  and  recognize  the  invisible  hand 
by  unerring  tokens  of  God*s  guarding, 
guiding,  governing  presence — then  I 
have  a  perpetual  miracle  in  my  own  life 
— a  permanent  proof  of  the  supernat- 
ural, which  convinces  and  overwhelms 
my  own  mind.  To  others,  my  experience 
may  not  bring  conviction,  but  it  satis- 
fies me;  and  as  every  praying  soul  may 
have  the  same  essential  testimony, 
there  can  be  no  excuse  for  abiding  in 
the  darkness. 

The  most  dangerous  doctrine  con- 
cerning prayer  is  that  current  philos- 
ophy of  the  matter  which  presents  a 
half  truth  only;  allowing  the  subjective 
value,  but  denying  all  objective  efficacy 
to  prayer — i.c.,  admitting  a  benefit,  as 
attached  to  a  devout  habit,  but  limit- 
ing the  benefit  to  the  working  of  natu- 
ral results  entirely  within  the  sup- 
pliant. 

For  example,  here  is  a  man  who  be- 
comes conscious  of  vicious  tendencies, 
through  bis  bodily  appetites,  toward 
intemperance  and  gluttony;  through 
his  carnal  lusts,  greed  of  gain  or  ambi- 
tion; through  his  temper  and  disposi- 
tion, being  naturally  impatient  or  iras- 
cible, mean  or  malicious.     Feeling  the 
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true  dignity  of  bis  manhood,  conceiv- 
ing a  high  idea  of  character  and  self- 
control,  he  sets  that  idea  up  before 
him  in  an  ideal  which  he  aims  to  reach. 
He  believes  in  the  positive  power  of 
prayer ;  and  so  he  shots  himself  np 
daily  alone  with  Ck)d,  and  makes  this 
grand  self-conquest  the  subject  of  earn- 
est wrestling  with  (Jod.  He  believes 
God  hears  him,  and  that  he  receives  a 
higher  divine  help  and  strength.  He 
goes  out  of  his  closet,  consciously 
stronger,  like  a  giant  exhilarated  with 
new  wine,  and  in  course  of  time  he  ac- 
tually becomes  a  transformed  man;  his 
bodily  appetites  are  no  longer  his  mas- 
ters, but  his  slaves ;  greed  no  longer 
vexes  him  with  an  insatiate  lust  of  gold; 
ambition  no  longer  excites  him  with  an 
insane  desire  for  place  and  power;  he 
becomes  gentle  and  generous,  meek 
and  unselfish,  and  renewed  in  the  whole 
tone  and  temper  of  his  being.  He  at- 
tributes it  all  to  the  power  of  God  work- 
ing in  him,  in  answer  to  those  mighty 
daily  wrestlings  with  God. 

Now  your  transcendental  philosopher 
savs:  "All  this  is  a  harmless  delusion, 
but  let  him  believe  it,  if  it  comforts 
him.  The  fact  is,  that  God  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  matter;  it  is  simply  self- 
culture.  The  man  has  been  reflecting, 
and  sees  his  true  self  mirrored.  He 
sees  his  moral  deformities  and  sets 
himself  to  correct  them.  He  forms  a 
true  idea  of  what  man  ought  to  be,  then 
he  shapes  his  idea  into  an  ideal,  per- 
haps an  example ;  some  heroic  soul, 
living  or  dead,  becomes  a  perpetual 
presence  before  him,  inciting  and  in- 
spiring to  a  noble  victory  over  self." 
Seneca  advised  one  of  his  friends  to 
represent  to  himself  Cato,  Socrates  or 
some  other  sage,  as  a  constant  observer, 
a  formative  power.  Alexander's  statue 
inflamed  CaBsar,  and  Caasar's  image  in- 
spired Napoleon.  The  victories  of  Mil- 
tiades  would  not  suffer  Themistocles 
to  sleep,  and  so  Themistocles  became 
the  rival  of  Miltiades  for  military  glory. 
In  some  such  way  does  modern  natu- 
ralism account  for  all  spirituid  attain- 
ments and  achievements  secured  by 
the  praying  soul.    They  are  the  natural 


results  of  self-somtiny  and  self-coiu 
quest  and  self-culture,  under  lofty  ideas 
and  elevating  and  educating  ideals  of 
character  and  destiny.  A  man  puts  his 
hand  on  a  lever,  and  by  it  lifts  a  weight 
which,  without  it,  he  could  not  stir 
from  its  place;  or  he  pulls  himself  up 
by  a  pulley-rope.  He  thinks  that  God's 
power  is  exerted  on  the  lever,  and  raises- 
him  by  the  pulley;  in  fact,  says  the 
skeptic,  it  is  only  a  right  application 
of  human  strength  in  accordance  with 
laws  .of  natural  philosophy. 

I  give  to  the  naturalist's  explanation 
of  prayer  ample  room,  because  I  want 
the  theory  fully  apprehended,  that  we 
may  be  warned  against  its  plausible 
philosophy,  and  that  I  may  present  the 
answer  both  of  Bible  truth  aiid  historic 
fact. 

There  is  no  doubt  that,  as  far  as  this 
explanation  goes,  it  is  true;  but  it  is 
only  a  half  truth.  There  is  a  whole 
hemisphere  of  truth  and  of  fact,  n6t 
visible  from  this  point  of  view,  not  in- 
cluded within  this  horizon. 

The  text  affirms  a  positive  advantage 
in  prayer.  *'Thi8  poor  man  cried,  and 
the  Lord  heard  him,  and  saved  him  out 
of  all  his  troubles.  The  angel  of  the 
Lord  encampeth  round  about  them  that 
fear  Him,  and  delivereth  them."  Here 
Jehovah  is  represented  as  hearing  pniyer 
and  interposing  to  save  the  suppliant. 
And  the  idea  is  further  expanded  by  a 
reference  to  the  deliverances  wrought 
by  the  "  Lord's  angel."  This  reference 
carried  great  weight  to  a  Jew.  The  an- 
gel of  the  Lord  was  a  historic  reality, 
working  supernatural  signs  and  won- 
ders all  through  that  wonderful  career 
of  the  chosen  people  of  God.  Not  less 
than  one  hundred  times  does  this  mvs- 

* 

terious  personage  appear  in  Hebrew 
historv,  and  with  whut  marvelous  mir- 
acles  are  his  golden  footsteps  attended ! 
He  pours  a  rain  of  fire  on  Sodom,  and 
opens  a  fountain  for  Hagar  in  the  des> 
ert,  and  provides  a  lamb  for  Abraham's 
altar;  he  smites  the  first-born  of  Egypt, 
and  guides  the  exodus  of  Israel;  he 
arrests  Balaam  with  his  drawn  sword 
of  flame,  and  consumes  Gideon*s  cakes 
with  miraculous  fire ;  he  ascends  un- 
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in  the  flames  oC  Hanoah's  sac- 
ad  smites  185,000  Assyrians  in 
;]it;  lie  preserres  the  three  holy 
Di  in.  the  famace,  and  Daniel  in 
of  lions;  he  announces  the  birth 

the  Baptist  and  of  Jesus,  and 
ks  the  celestial  choir  in  the  an- 
f  the  nativity;  he  rolls  back  the 
rom  the  sepnlcher  of  Jesus,  and 
the  prison-door  for  Peter.  The 
ftf  the  Lord  vas  to  the  Hebrew  the 
rm  of  the  anmistakable  power  of 
No  theory  of  rationalism  could 
it  for  his  aagust  and  awful  inter- 
>ns — and  here  he  is  especially 
eted    with     answers    to    prayer. 

is  no  mistakiug  the  Bible  doc- 
on  this  subject.  When  such  events 
ese  can  be  explained  by  natural 
a,  by  self-scrutiny,  self- con  quest 
ielf-cultore,  then  prayer  may  be 
;ht  down  to  the  level  of  natural 
eophy  and  moral  philosophy.  But, 

then,  there  must  remain  in  this 
ery  a  supernatural  factor, 
id,  in  confirmation  of  this  Biblical 
tine,  I  shall  array  some  exami)le8 

proofs  of  the  supernatural  force 
king  in  response  to  believing  sup- 
■tion.  The  examples,  selected  al- 
t  at  random,  are  chosen,  not  so 
A  for  their  startling  and  exception- 
liaracter,  as  to  illustrate  a  positive 
alt  not  to  be  explained  by  the  plausi- 
philosophy  already  referred  to. 
i  has  been  customary  for  skeptics  to 
wnt  for  answers  to  prayer  by  a  the- 
•  of  coincidences,  or  a  mere  accident- 
eofrespondence  between  the  thing 
ight  and  the  thing  obtained.  This 
^t  do  in  one  or  two  cases;  but  the 
(ifflonies  to  answered  prayer  run 
Migh  the  whole  history  of  faith  and 
plication  ;  and  not  the  ignorant 
le^  or  the  highly  imaginative,  whose 
itstitions  or  fiancies  might  be  sup- 
d  to  invest  events  with  a  needless 
ity,  bat  the  most  intelligent,  sober- 
led  and  cautions  disciples,  form  the 

eload  of  witness-bearers. 

read  of  the  marvelous  deliver- 

of  Israel.     Are  there  no  corre- 
Ung  interpositions  in  more  recent 


A  remarkable  case  of  deliverance  from 
persecution,  and  of  punishment  visited 
upon  cruel  persecutors,  is  recorded  of 
the  Jewish  colony  at  Alexandria,  about 
two  hundred  years  before  Christ. 

Ptolemy  Philopator,  furiously  angry 
at  the  refusal  of  the  high-priest  to  per- 
mit him  to  invade  the  temple  courts  at 
Jerusalem,  on  his  return  to  Egypt  flung 
into  prison  all  the  Jews  upon  whom  he 
could  lay  his  hands.  There  was  at  Alex- 
andria a  huge  hippodrome  used  for 
gladiatorial  shows,  and  here  a  host  of 
captives  were  confined.  The  king  de- 
creed that  elephants,  made  furious  by 
intoxicating  and  stimulating  drugs, 
should  be  let  loose  upon  them  in  the 
arena  of  this  amphitheater,  and  allowed 
to  trample  them  to  death.  For  two  days 
his  own  drunken  revels  delayed  the 
execution  of  this  horrid  decree,  and  for 
two  days  there  went  up  ceaseless  prayer 
to  Israel's  GK)d  that  He  who  delivered 
Daniel  from  the  lions  would  rescue  His 
helpless  people. 

The  third  day  came,  and  the  infuri- 

• 

ated  monsters  were  driven  into  the  am- 
phitheater and  goaded  forward  to  tor- 
ture the  prisoners.  But,  wonderful  to 
relate,  instead  of  attacking  and  destroy- 
ing these  Jews,  they  turned  madly  upon 
the  guards  and  the  spectators,  killed 
many  of  them,  and  drove  the  rest  in 
terror  from  the  corridors !  Ptolemy  was 
so  impressed  with  this  exhibition  of 
power  of  the  God  of  the  Jews  that  he 
released  the  prisoners,  and,  like  Ahas- 
uerus,  permitted  them  to  destroy  their 
foes. 

The  Waldenses  are  the  Israel  of  the 
Alps,  who,  in  their  mountain  fastnesses, 
for  centuries  guarded  the  ark  of  primi- 
tive faith  and  worship,  while  the  terrors 
of  the  Vatican  confronted  them— that 
summit  of  terror  which  was  "an  Olym- 
pus for  its  false  gods,  a  Sinai  for  its 
thunders,  and  a  Calvary  for  its  blood." 
Bead  the  story  of  the  siege  of  La  Bal- 
sille,  their  mountain  fortress.  Hemmed 
in  by  the  French  and  Sardinian  army 
through  the  summer,  gaunt  famine 
stared  them  in  the  face:  the  foe  guarded 
every  outlet  of  the  valley,  and  their 
ungathered  crops  lay  in  the  fields.     In 
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midwinter,  driven  by  gnawings  of  han- 
ger to  Tisit .  the  abandoned  harrest 
fields,  beneath  the  deep  anows  they 
found  God  had  kept  the  grain  nnhnrt, 
and  part  of  it  was  gathered  in  good  con- 
dition a  year  and  a  half  after  it  was 
sown !  In  tl^e  spring  after,  a  merciless 
cannonade  broke  down  the  breastworks 
behind  which  they  hid,  and  the  help- 
less band  cried  to  the  Lord.  At  once 
He  who  holds  the  winds  in  His  fist  and 
rides  in  the  clouds  as  a  chariot,  rolled 
over  them  a  doak  of  fog  so  dense  that 
in  the  midst  of  their  foes  they  escaped 
unseen ! 

A  company  of  Covenanters  had  been 
pursued  by  their  persecutors  until  their 
strength  was  exhausted.  Beaching  a 
hill  which  separated  them  from  their 
pursuers,  their  leader  said,  "Let  us 
pray  here,  for  if  the  Lord  hear  not  our 
prayer  and  save  us,  we  are  all  dead 
men."  He  then  prayed:  "Twine  about 
the  hill,  O  Ix)rd,  and  cast  the  lap  of 
Thy  cloak  over  pair  old  Saunders  and 
these  pair  things !"  Before  he  had  done 
speaking,  a  mist  rose  up  about  the  hill, 
and  wrapped  the  devoted  little  band 
about  like  the  very  cloak  of  the  Lord 
he  had  prayed  for.  In  vain  their  ene- 
mies sought  to  find  them,  and,  while 
they  were  wearying  themselves  in  the 
effort,  an  order  came  which  sent  them 
on  an  errand  in  a  different  direction. 

When  the  Protestants  in  Bochelle 
were  besieged  by  the  French  king  and 
in  peril  of  starvation,  Gk)d  sent  into  the 
bay  a  shoal  of  fishes  to  feed  them,  such 
as  were  never  before  seen  in  that 
harbor. 

To  an  attentive  eye,  the  world  is  con- 
stantly coming  to  new  crises,  which  can 
be  safely  turned  only  as  Ood's  own 
power  interposes;  and  praying  souls, 
who  watch  the  signs  of  the  times,  both 
seek  the  divine  deliverance  and  mark 
the  footsteps  of  God*s  own  angel.  Our 
own  country  has  been  the  theater  of 
these  marvelous  interpositions  repeat- 
edly, from  the  time  when  a  flight  of 
paroquets  turned  Columbus  to  the  San 
Salvador  group  xmtil  now.  Sometimes 
these  answer^  to  prayer  are  on  a  colos- 
sal scale,  both  as  to  the  territory  they 


cover  and  the  time  through  which  they 
extend.  For  example:  S.  H.  Willey, 
D.D.,  one  of  the  pioneer  home  mission- 
aries on  our  western  coast,  has,  in  his 
**  Thirty  Years  in  California,"  shown  us 
on  what  hinges  turn  the  destinies  of 
whole  States  and  nations.  Before  the 
gold  of  California  was  known,  there 
were  many  adventurers  from  the  United 
States  and  Europe  already  there,  drawn 
by  advantages  of  the  climate  and  re* 
.gardlng  it  as  a  golden  gate  to  Fkunfio 
and  Asiatic  commerce.  They  saw  that, 
for  the  development  of  its  resources, 
California  ought  to  be  out  loose  from 
Mexico,  and  attached  to  some  more  pro- 
gressive nation.  Most  of  them  favored 
a  British  protectorate,  and  there  was  a 
British  fleet  hovering  near  by  waiting 
for  a  pretext  to  take  possession,  and 
the  United  States  was  also  waiting  to 
have  good  ground  for  similar  action. 
When  the  war  with  Mexico  began,  the 
news,  slowly  moving,  reached  the  com-  ^ 
manders  of  the  American  and  British  ' 
forces  at  the  same  time,  and  both  at 
once  started  for  the  harbor.  Commo- 
dore Sloat  hoisted  the  stars  and  stripes 
only  a  week  before  Admiral  Seymour 
arrived. 

In  the  same  month  of  July,  1846,  two 
hundred  and  sixty  Mormons  sailed  from 
Kew  York,  and  reached  San  Frandsoo, 
well  supplied  with  all  that  oould  ftir- 
nish  a  Mormon  colony,  but  found  the 
American  flag  floating  over  the  harbor. 
The  colonists,  who  hoped  to  have  set- 
tled on  the  coast,  bitteily  disappoint- 
ed, sent  messengers  to  meet  Brigham 
Young,  who  was  advancing  overland, 
and  the  result  was  that  he  stopped  at 
Salt  Lake.  By  such  a  trifling  circum- 
stance was  that  column  of  fifteen  thou- 
sand Mormons  prevented  from  making 
the  Golden  Gate  their  harbor.  On  the 
same  day,  February  2,  1848,  on  which 
the  treaty  was  signed,  by  which  Mexico 
ceded  California  to  the  United  States, 
gold  was  found.  Had  the  discovery 
been  one  day  earlier,  the  signature 
would,  probably,  never  have  been  put 
to  that  document.  California  as  nar- 
rowly escaped  being  a  slave  State.  While 
the  settlers  were  mostly  miners,  they 
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adopted  a  State  oonstitntion  with  an 
iftida  pioliibitmc^  slaTery.  Soon  after 
eme  that  large  migration  from  the 
Sontheni  States  that  wonld  have  deter- 
■ined  its  future  for  slavery,  had  they 
not  come  too  late.  This  ia  simply  one 
sample  from  thoxwands  of  the  way  in 
vhi^Qod  remembers  His  praying  peo- 
ple, eTen  in  the  taming  of  the  scale  of 
Bational  history  and  destiny,  and  no 
philosophy  can  account  for  such  cases 
vhieh  denies  adirine  proyidenoe  ruling 
In  human  alEurs. 

The  power  of  prayer  is  the  i>erpet- 
iil  sign  of  the  supematuraL  Without 
doubt  much  of  the  benefit  and  bless- 
ing receiTed  by  prayerful  souls  might 
be  aeoounted  for  by  natural  and  second- 
iiy  eausea.  But  in  hundreds  of  other 
instances  we  must  either  deny  the  facts 
or  admit  a  supernatural  factor.  They 
eui  no  more  be  accounted  for  without 
a  divine  interposition  than  can  the  deliv- 
eance  of  the  three  holy  children  from 
the  furnace,  or  of  Daniel  from  the  den. 

Jonathan  Edwards  may  be  taken  as 
an  example  of  thousands.  From  the 
age  of  ten  years,  his  prayers  were  as- 
tonishing both  for  the  faith  they  exhib- 
ited and  the  results  they  secured.  With 
the  intellect  of  a  cherub  and  the  heart 
of  a  seraph,  we  can  neither  distrust  his 
lelf-knowledge  nor  his  absolute  candor. 
EBs  communion  with  God  was  so  rapt 
end  rapturous,  that  the  extraordinary 
Tiew  of  the  glory  of  the  Son  of  God,  His 
pore,  sweet  lore  and  grace,  would  over- 
eome  him  so  that  for  an  hour  he  would 
be  flooded  with  tears,  weeping  aloud. 
Prayer  brought  him  such  power  as  Peter 
It  Pentecost  scarcely  illustrates  more 
wonderfnlly.  For  instance,  his  sermon 
•tEDfield,  on  "  Sinners  in  the  Hands  of 
tn  Angry  God,"  which,  delivered  with- 
out a  gesture,  nevertheless  prod  need 
sQdi  effect  that  the  audience  leaped  to 
their  feet  and  clasped  the  pillars  of  the 
meeting-house  lest  they  should  slide 
into  perdition. 

That  one  man,  in  the  midst  of  an  apos- 
tMy  from  God  that  well-nigh  wrecked 
religions  life  in  England  and  Amer- 
ica, pealed  out  bis  trumpet-call,  sum- 
moning the  whole  Christian  world  to 


prayer  in  1747.  In  that  tract,  in  which 
he  pleads  for  a  "  visible  union  of  God's 
people  in  extraordinary  prayer,"  he  re- 
fers to  the  day  of  fasting  and  prayer 
kept  at  Northampton  the  year  before, 
which  was  followed  that  same  night  by 
the  utter  dispersion  and  defeat  of  the 
French  Armada  under  the  Dnke  d*An- 
ville.  And  Edwards  adds:  **This  is  the 
nearest  parallel  with  God's  wonderful 
works  of  old  in  times  of  Moses,  Joshua 
and  Hesekiah,  of  any  that  have  been  in 
these  latter  ages  of  the  world." 

That  trumpet  peal  to  universal  prayer 
in  1747  marked  a  turning  point  in  mod- 
em history. 

This  is  one  of  those  instances  in 
which  the  subject  can  be  understood 
only  from  a  high  point  of  prospect  that 
sweeps  a  wide  horizon.  We  can  under- 
stand the  need  of  God's  interposition, 
and  the  desperate  necessity  that  drove 
His  disciples  to  prayer,  only  by  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  condition  of  the  world  at 
that  time.  And  that  at  least  one  ex- 
ample may  be  given  in  full,  let  us  stop 
to  take  in,  if  possible,  the  whole  range 
of  this  awful  spiritual  desolation. 

The  opening  part  of  the  last  century 
presented  a  prospect  as  dreary  and  hope- 
less as  has  been  seen,  perhaps,  sinoe 
the  dark  ages.  The  leaders  of  English 
society  were  Hume,  Gibbon,  and  Boling- 
broke,  giants  of  infidelity;  in  France, 
Voltaire,  Rousseau,  and  Madame  4® 
Pompadour;  in  Germany,  Frederick  the 
Great,  the  friend  and  companion  of 
Voltaire,  and,  like  him,  a  deist.  *<  Flip- 
pancy and  frivolity  in  the  church,  deism 
in  theology,  lasoivionsness  in  the  novel 
and  the  drama  " — such  was  the  state  of 
things  in  England,  which  Isaac  Taylor 
said  was  in  a  condition  of  **virtoal 
heathenism,"  while  in  America  Samuel 
Blair  declared  that  religion  *'laya-dy- 
ing. 

But  what  wai  the  pulpit  doing  in 
those  days?  Nothing.  "Natural  the- 
ology, without  a  simple  distinctive  doc- 
trine of  Christianity,  cold  morality,  or 
barren  orthodoxy,  formed  the  staple 
teaching  both  in  established  church  and 
dissenting  chapel."  The  best  sermons 
were  only  moral  essays,  a  thousand  of 
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^hich  oontAined  not  enough  Gk)8pel 
trnth  to  oonrert  one  sonl.  All  seemed 
to  agree  to  let  the  devil  alone.  It  was 
the  Chnroh,  and  not  Satan,  that  was 
chained.  The  grand,  weighty  truths 
for  which  Hooper  and  Latimer  went  to 
the  stake,  and  Baxter  and  Bnnyan  to 
jnil,  seemed  like  relics  of  the  past.  The 
land  was  flooded  with  irreligion  and  in- 
fidelity. Collins  and  Tindal  stigma- 
tized Christianity  as  priestcraft.  Wool- 
ston  declared  the  miracles  of  the  Bihle 
to  be  allegories,  and  Whiston  denounced 
them  as  impositions  and  frauds.  Clark 
and  Priestly  openly  taught  Arianism 
and  Socinianism,  and  helped  to  make 
heresy  fashionable.  Blackstone,  the 
lawyer,  went  from  church  to  church  and 
heard  every  clergyman  of  note  in  Lon- 
don, and  says  he  heard  not  one  dis- 
course which  had  more  Christianity  in 
it  than  the  writings  of  Cicero,  or  from 
which  one  could  tell  whether  the 
preacher  were  a  disciple  of  Confucius, 
Mahomet,  or  Christ. 

An  open  disregard  of  religion  was,  as 
Archbishop  Seeker  said,  "the  charac- 
teristic of  the  age."  Even  the  bishops  led 
the  way  in  worldliness,  as  Archbishop 
Comwallis  gave  balls  and  routs  at  Lam- 
beth Palace  till  even  the  king  interfered: 
and  it  was  said  that  the  best  way  to 
stop  Whitefield  in  his  work  of  reform 
was  to  make  him  a  bishop.  Such  a 
state  of  things  caused  true  disciples 
great  humiliation,  and  drove  them  to 
God  in  sheer  despair.  All  over  the 
Christian  world  there  began  to  be  little 
praying  circles  of  devout  souls,  begging 
God  to  pluck  His  hand  out  of  His 
bosom. 

Of  such  a  character  was  that  little 
gathering  in  1729,  in  Lincoln  College, 
Oxford,  when  John  Wesley,  Charlea 
Wesley,  Mr.  Morgan  and  Mr.  Kirkbam 
met  for  conference  and  prayer,  bur- 
dened with  the  apostate  condition  of 
the  Church.  Six  years  after  these  meet- 
ings began  there  were  but  fourteen  who 
assembled;  but  out  of  that  prayer-meet- 
ing Methodism  was  born— the  mightiest 
modern  movement  kn  wn  for  evangel- 
ical faith  and  evangelistic  work  !  God 
heard  those  prayers,  and  Whitefield  and 


the  Wesleys  began  to  preach  wiUi 
tongnefl  of  pentecostal  flame — resisted 
by  a  rigid,  frigid  Church,  driTen  into 
fields  and  commons,  but  so  reaching 
the  people  as  they  could  not  have  been 
reached  inside  chapel  walls. 

Then,  as  I  have  said,  in  1747  Jona- 
than Edwards,  in  America,  flnng  broad- 
cast his  mighty  tract,  with  tremendous 
power  urging  concerted  prayer  upon  the 
American  churches,  at  the  very  time 
when  beyond  the  seas  went  forth  a  sum- 
mons to  all  disciples  to  unite  in  special 
prayer  **for  the  effusion  of  God's  Spirit 
upon  all  the  churches  and  upon  the 
whole  hab  table  earth.'*  And  so  the 
companies  of  praying  souls  gathered  in 
England,  Scotland,  Wales  and  Ireland, 
and  throughout  New  England  and  the 
Middle  States. 

In  1780  came  another  mighty  tidal 
wave  of  revival,  under  the  influence  of 
the  Haldanes,  Andrew  Fuller,  Rowland 
Hill,  Sutcliffe,  etc.  William  Grimshaw, 
William  Bomalne,  Daniel  Bowlands, 
John  Berridge,  Henry  Venn,  Walker, 
of  Truro,  James  Hervey,  Toplady, 
Fletcher,  of  Madeley— -these  men  all  be- 
longed in  that  grand  apostolic  succes- 
sion tbat  kept  up  the  revival  fires  during 
that  period  of  reformation,  raised  up  in 
such  numbers,  and  in  such  a  crisis,  by 
Him  who  answers  prayer,  to  stem  the 
awful  tide  that  was  sweeping  away  every 
landmark  of  religion  and  morality. 

Yes,  and  the  full  significance  of  those 
concerted  prayers  never  can  be  fully 
known  till  eternity  opens  its  awful 
doors.  In  answer  to  them  came  the  era 
of  modern  missions,  the  establishment 
of  the  monthly  concert  of  prayer,  the 
founding  of  the  first  foreign  mission- 
ary society  in  England,  the  consecra- 
tion of  William  Carey  to  the  missionary 
work,  who  alone  secured  the  translation 
of  the  Bible  into  forty  different  tongues 
and  the  circulation  of  two  hundred 
thousand  copies. 

More  than  this  came  in  answer  to 
those  earnest  prayers — all  that  modem 
missions  has  accomplished  opening; 
doors  into  every  land,  multiplying  or- 
ganizations till  we  have  now  upward 
of  seventy,  translating  the  Bible  into 
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netrly  two  hundred  and  fifty  langnages 
tad  ditlectfi,  and  setting  np  the  cro»8 
iQ  erery  quarter. 

>Iore  eTen  than  this  may  be  traced  to 
tlut  ooDcerted  prayer  about  the  middle 
of  last  century.     To  reach  Asia  with  the 
Gospel  we  must  get  to  the  heart  of  the 
fostinent,  and  India  was  the  working 
center.    England  was  thf-re  in  the  East 
India  Company,  but  that  company  was 
the  foe  to  missions.     But  Gk>d  was  mov- 
ing.  He  gave  Britain  a  foothold  in  this 
eentral  field  of  oriental  missions,  and  a 
scepter  over  200,000,000  people.    This 
made  it  necesctary  to  keep  open  the  line 
of  oommunioation  with  the  home  gOT- 
emment,  to  maintain  an  open  highway 
of  tiarel  and  trafiio;  and  hence  came, 
in  the  proTidence  of  God,  that  remark- 
able influence  which  determined  the 
attitude    of  every   nation   along    that 
lughway,  as  at  least  neutral,  if  not  fa- 
Torable,  to  Christian  missions.   And  so 
eame  the    battle    of  Plassey,  in    1757, 
which  determined  that  Protestantism, 
and  not  Papacy,  should  rule  in  India; 
and  later  the  Sepoy  rebellion,   which 
^Tirng  the  great  English  power  in  India 
over  to  the  side  of  Christian  missions. 
These  are  only  the  outlines  of  a  grand 
in.irch  of  events,  only  just  now  in  pro- 
gress, all   of  which  began  under   the 
bagle  call  of  the  angel  of  the  Lord,  in 
anifwer  to  prevailing  prayer. 

We  Lave  given  this  one  instance  in 
full  outline  only  as  an  example,  among 
numberless  ones,  how  prayer  does  sway 
the  balance  of  national  history  and  a 
world's  destiny.  Even  uogodly  men 
can  scarce  wiitch  human  history  with- 
out feeling  the  presence  of  a  presiding 
prtwer. 

Franklin  will  not  be  accused  of  being 
a  Christian  believer.     Yet,  in  the  Na- 
tional Convention  of  1787,  at  that  mo- 
mentons  crisis  when  no  progress  seemed 
to  be  making  toward  a  closer  bond  of 
union  between  the  confederated  States, 
he  arose  and  addressed  the  President: 
"How  has  it  happened,  sir,  that,  while 
groping  so  Ions;  in  the  dark,  divided  in 
oar  opinions,  and  now  ready  to  separate 
withont accomplishing  t^®  8^^^'  objects 
«f  our  meeting,  "we  have  not  hitherto 


once  thought  of  humbly  applying  to  the 
great  Father  of  Light  to  illuminate  our 
understandings?  In  the  beginning  of 
the  COD  test  with  Great  Britain,  when  we 
were  sensible  of  danger,  we  had  daily 
prayers,  in  this  room,  for  divine  protec- 
tion. Our  prayers,  sir,  were  heard  and 
graciously  answered."  And  Franklin 
then  moved  that  "henceforth  prayers, 
imploring  the  assistance  of  Heaven  and 
its  blessings  on  our  deliberations,  be 
held  in  this  assembly  every  morning, 
before  we  proceed  to  business." 

A  terrible  plague  of  grasshoppers 
devastated  Minnesota  and  Dakota  for 
several  years,  until  it  seemed  as  though 
famine  threatened  the  people.  A  day 
of  fasting  and  prayer  was  appointed  in 
Minnesota,  and  devoutly  observed.  The 
next  spring  the  grasshoppers  appeared, 
but  immediately  a  parasite  attached 
itself  to  them,  which  prevented  their 
doing  damage  and  laying  eggs  against 
another  season.  It  made  a  profound 
impression  on  the  people  that,  from  the 
time  of  that  public  humiliation,  the 
scourge  disappeared. 

Spurgeon  designates  as  "modem 
workers  of  miracles,"  Frankee,  J.  Falk, 
Jung  Stilling,  J.  Gossner,  Geo.  Muller, 
TheodorFleidner,  L.  Harms,  J.Wichern 
and  others, who  by  faith  and  prayer  have 
originated  and  developed  Christian  in- 
stitutions of  the  most  remarkable  char- 
acter. For  one,  I  am  alarmed  at  the 
waning  faith  in  the  supernatural  found 
even  within  the  nominal  Church  of 
Christ.  The  drift  is  toward  a  blank, 
bleak  naturalism.  The  inspiration  of 
the  Bible  is  resolved  into  the  inspira- 
tion of  genius;  the  incarnation  of  God 
in  Christ  into  an  impersonation  of  godly 
character;  the  divine  atonement  by 
blood  into  a  mere  human  martyrdom; 
the  regeneration  by  the  Holy  Ghost  into 
human  reformation;  and  so  the  super- 
natural power  of  prayer  is  refined  away. 
A  man  pulls  himself  toward  shore  by 
a  rope  attached  to  a  stake,  and  per- 
suades himself  the  shore  moves  toward 
him.  Results  proceed,  "not  from  the 
influence  of  the  suppliant  on  God,  but 
from  the  mystic  working  of  one  soul  on 
iinother." 
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As  Ohrisilieb  says  again,  here  is  a 
greater  miracle  than  that  God  shoold 
answer  prayer.  How  often  help  oomes 
from  a  person  of  whose  existence,  even, 
the  suppliant  did  not  know,  in  response 
to  an  existing  need  unknown  to  any  one 
bnt  the  needy.  It  has  been  said  of 
Mailer  that  **the  *Lord*  who  went  be- 
fore him  was  merely  another  form  of 
his  own  (German  energy,  his  simple, 
feeling  heart,  etc.,  a  form  dear  to  him, 
and  imposing  to  the  English  public." 
And  so,  forsooth,  we  are  to  account  for 
the  fact  that  during  a  half  century, 
without  ever  applying  to  a  human  soul 
for  a  gift,  he  received  millions  of  dollars 
to  build  those  orphan  houses,  to  pro- 
vide food  and  clothes  and  all  needed 
comfort  for  two  thousand  orphans;  and, 
in  the  crisis  of  want,  lest  it  should 
seem  that  he  was  indirectly  applying  to 
the  public  for  aid,  he  even  withheld 
the  annual  reports  in  which  the  story 
of  past  needs  and  divine  supplies  is 
told! 

Travelers  in  Germany  visit  that  won- 
derful hospital  within  three  or  four 
hours'  ride  of  Tubingen,  which  is  more 
interesting  than  the  famous  University 
of  Wittenberg,  where  Keuohlin  and 
Melancthon  taught.  Here  Pastor  Blum- 
hardt,  a  man  of  singular  gifts  and 
graces,  of  most  serene  temper  and  apos- 
tolic earnestness,  drew  to  him  unceas- 
ingly the  sick  and  suffering;  and  in  the 
chambers  of  that  hospital  astonishing 
virtue  went  forth  in  connection  with 
prayers  for  their  recovery.  Even  those 
nervous  maladies,  which  modem  medi- 
cine seems  most  powerless  to  reach, 
yielded  under  the  prayers  of  this  godly 
and  apostolic  man,  until  he  was  com- 
pelled to  give  up  the  pulpit  and  parish 
to  give  himself  wholly  to  the  prayer  of 
faith  for  healing;  and  at  times  three 
hundred  persons  were  at  once  in  the 
hospital. 

The  story  of  Dorothea  Trufiell  is 
briefly  this :  Miss  TrudelVs  mother 
was  a  woman  of  remarkable  faith.  It 
was  her  custom,  when  any  member  of 
her  family  was  ill,  to  appeal  directly  to 
the  Great  Physician  for  healing,  with- 
out the  additional  resort  to  medicine. 


After  her  mother^s  death,  Ifisa  Tmdell 
assumed  her  mother's  place  al  the  head 
of  the  funily,  and  followed  the  example 
of  her  mother's  faith.  So  marked  were 
the  answers  to  prayer  Ibr  the  recovery 
of  the  sick,  that  she  was  often  asked  to 
visit  her  friends  who  were  ill,  or  receive 
them  into  her  house.  Thus  her  home 
became  in  time  a  hospital;  and  at  her 
death,  in  1865,  her  work  had  grown  to 
such  proportions  as  to  attract  patients 
from  every  part  of  Switzerland.  Bui 
her  mantle  fell  upon  other  men  and 
women,  who  are  still  in  charge  of  the 
institution  which  she  left  at  Manuedorf ; 
and  the  account  of  the  healings  wrought 
there,  in  answer  to  the  prayer  of  faith, 
are  such  as  can  be  accounted  for  only 
upon  the  assumption  that  '*the  prayer 
of  fisith  shall  save  the  sick,"  as  truly  now 
as  when  this  promise  was  fresh  fh>m 
the  pen  of  inspiration. 

A  young  man  in  the  State  of  Indiana, 
not  long  ago  left  home  for  a  business 
opening  in  Ohio.  There,  a  gentleman 
from  his  own  native  place  found  him,, 
and  was  shocked  to  discover  that  he  had 
become  a  profane  swearer.  Returning 
home  he  felt  constrained  to  tell  his 
pious  parents  of  his  awful  degeneracy. 
They  said  little,  and,  in  doubt  whether 
they  had  understood  him,  he  called  the 
next  day  and  repeated  the  statement 
The  father  calmly  replied:  **  We  under*, 
stood  you;  my  wife  and  I  spent  a  sleep- 
less night  on  our  knees  pleading  in  be- 
half of  our  son;  and  about  daybreak  we 
received  the  assurance  from  God  that 
James  will  never  swear  again."  Two 
weeks  after,  the  son  came  home  a 
changed  man.  **  How  long  since  this 
change  took  place  ?"  asked  his  rejoicing 
parents.  He  replied  that  just  a  fort- 
night before  he  was  stcuck  with  a  sense 
of  guilt  so  that  he  could  not  sleep, 
and  spent  the  night  in  tears  and  prayers 
for  pardon.  Mark — there  had  been  no 
time  for  any  parental  appeal,  or  even  for 
a  letter  of  remonstrance— while  they 
were  praying  for  him,  God  moved  him 
to  pray  for  himself. 

A  merchant  of  Bristol,  England,  by 
a  disaster  at  sea,  was  nearly  ruined 
financially;   and  the  shock  made  his 
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life  intane.  Her  &ther,  an  eminent 
diidple  liTing  at  Birmingham,  a  man 
of  gnat  faith  in  prayer,  asked  a  few 
olhot  of  like  mind  to  his  house  to 
nite  in  prayer  for  her  reooyery.  At 
tkit  Tery  hour  she  was   restored   to 


An  aged  Christian  man,  a  humble 
Uteksmtth,  while  one  day  at  work  in 
Ui  shop,  was  suddenly  overwhelmed 
with  the  thought  of  the  spiritual  state 
of  the  people  about  him,  among  whom 
tee  bad  been  no  reTiyal  of  religion 
fer  yearty  so  that  the  Church  was  al- 
BCNt  eztinei  and  Satan's  kingdom  all- 
pffviiling.  So  great  was  his  distress 
thst  he  abandoned  the  anril  for  the 
doiet  A  mighty  reyiyal  followed, 
naltitudes  were  brought  to  repentance 
iDd  fiuth;  and,  most  wonderful  of  all, 
Umm  new  converts  all  dated  their  con- 
eem  for  themselves  back  to  that  very 
dsyand  hour  when,' in  the  secrecy  of 
Ui  k)eked  shop, that  humble  blacksmith 
vu  pouring  out  his  soul  to  God  for  the 
usaTed  about  him. 

Hume,  the  prince  of  skeptics,  was 
constrained  to  confess  that  there  was 
one  thing  that  he  could  not  explain  by 
Ms  deistical  philosophy,  and  that  was 
"a Christian  life."  Bunsen  said  to  his 
English  wife,  when  dying,  '*My  dear, 
in  thy  face  I  haye  seen  the  Eternal." 
It  was  said  of  the  saintly  Fenelon  that 
Tou  could  not  be  in  his  company  two 
bonrs  without  wishing  yourself  a  Chris- 
tiin. 

If  the  fruits  of  Christianity  confound 
the  skeptic  in  a  Christian  land,  what 
ihall  be  said  of  them  on  heathen  soil? 
Were  I  to  come  into  contact  with  a  man 
honestly  asking  for  light,  and  willing 
candidly  to  examine  whether  a  super- 
ttstnral  element  were  at  work  in  this 
vorid,  I  would  set  him  to  studying 
modem  missionary  history.  There  are 
&etiby  the  hundred,  in  the  transfor- 
■tttion  of  indiridaals  and  whole  peo- 
I^ei,  that  are  as  much  a  sign  of  God's 
pover  as  the  taming  of  Moses*  hand  to 
•  leprous  white,  or  back  instantly  to  its 
<vigUkAl  color  and  condition. 

Bot  of  all  the  examples  that  could  be 
ot«d,  let  us,  in  closing,  glance  at  two — 


one  of  indiyidnal  transformation,  the 
other  of  a  community.  Sau  Quala  was 
one  of  the  first  conyerts  among  the  de- 
graded Karens.  From  the  lowest  state 
the  €k>spel  raised  him,  with  a  rapidity 
that  no  ciyilization  eyer  knew,  to  a 
noble  Christian  manhood.  His  first  im* 
pulse  was  to  tell  others.  He  helped 
translate  the  Bible  into  the  Karen 
tongue;  for  fifteen  years  guided  the  mis- 
sionaries through  the  jungles,  and  then ' 
himself  began  to  preach,  and  to  plant 
new  churches.  In  one  year,  he  had 
formed  nine,  with  741  conyerts;  in  less 
than  three  years  the  nine  had  grown 
to  thirty,  with  2,000  conyerts.  He  did 
his  work  without  salary,  and  when  the 
English  goyemment  offered  him  a  posi- 
tion with  large  compensation,  he  at 
once  declined,  though  his  poyerty  was 
such  as  preyented  him  from  taking  his 
loyely  wife  with  him  in  his  missionary 
tours  I  This  one  man,  whom  no  bait 
of  money  or  position  or  personal  ease 
could  win  to  leaye  his  holy  and  unsel- 
fish work,  is  an  unanswerable  proof 
that  a  power  higher  than  man  works  in 
Christianity. 

One  example  now  from  a  community 
transformed  by  this  diyine  Gospel ! 
Johnson  went  to  Sierra  Leone  in  1816 
to  find  a  thousand  people  rescued  from 
slaye-ships,  representing  more  than 
twenty  nations,  unable  to  hold  con- 
yerse,  but  preying  upon  each  other  like 
wild  beasts,  giyen  to  worse  yices,  brutal 
and  deyilish.  He  preached  the  simple 
Gospel  to  them,  deyoutly  praying  for 
their  salvation.  In  less  than  a  year,  the 
woods  were  echoing  with  the  prayers  of 
penitence  and  the  hills  ringing  with 
hymns  of  faith.  Honest  industries 
took  the  place  of  thieyery;  they  built  a 
stone  house  and  filled  it  with  a  crowd 
of  worshipers,  and  surrounded  it  by 
all  signs  of  au  orderly,  thriving,  Chris- 
tian state.  Marriage  sanctified  their 
homes,  a  thousand  children  crowded 
their  schools,  heathen  revels  gave  place 
to  Christian  rites;  and  all  this  Mr. 
Johnson  himself  lived  to  see,  though  he 
died  seven  years  after  he  landed. 

My  dear  friends,  taste  and  see  that  the 
Lord  is  good.    Ask  Him  in  the  closet 
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for  ft  sign  by  which  you  rIiaII  know  that 
lU  la,  and  is  a  re  warder  of  them  that 
diligently  seek  Him.  Pnt  Him  to  the 
test  of  experimental  prayer  and  yon 
shall  need  no  testimony  from  anothei 
to  establish  yonr  faith  in  the  snper- 
natnral  answers  to  prayer.  The  Angel 
of  the  Lord  shall  encamp  about  you—in 
the  furnace  of  fiery  trial  you  shall  see 
the  form  of  Jesus— in  the  midst  oi 
temptations  as  fierce  as  lions,  you  shall 
serenely  rest  unharmed.  His  provi- 
dence will  guide  your  doubting  steps 
like  that  glorious  pillar  of  cloud  and 
fire,  a'hd  in  that  last  great  crisis  when 
heart  and  flesh  fail,  and  the  valley  and 
flhadow  of  death  is  before  you,  the  ever- 
lasting Arms  shall  be  beneath  you,  and 
your  refuge  the  Eternal  God  ! 


TOE'S  "AAVEK;"  OB,  HEH0E7  AN  ELS- 
KENT  OF  BETBIBTTIOIT. 
By  J,  Stanford  Holme,  D.D.,  in  Riveb- 
siDE  Baptist  Chxtbch,  New  York. 

h  there  no  IxUm  in  GUead? — Jer.  viii:  22. 

A  FRAGMENT  of  statuary,  a  broken  col- 
umn, or  a  Corinthian  capital  found 
buried  in  the  earth,  or  wrought  into 
a  rude  modern  structure,  has  often 
served  as  a  clew  to  important  discover- 
ies in  classic  lands.  So  these  words  of 
the  Prophet  Jeremiah— a  broken  frag- 
ment of  divine  truth,  wrought  into  the 
poem  of  "  The  Baven  "  by  Edgar  Allen 
Poe— may  serve  to  unlock  the  meaning 
of  this  mysterious  poem;  and  possibly 
we  may  gain  even  from  the  poem,  re- 
read in  a  new  light,  some  new  view  of 
the  words  of  the  prophet. 

The  first  lines  of  •*  The  Raven,"  when 
read  in  the  light  of  the  evident  spirit  of 
the  poem — so  mythical  and  weird  and 
-gloomy — would  seem  to  furnish  a  clew 
to  the  source  from  whence  its  imagery 
is  derived,  and  possibly  to  its  signifi- 
•cance  : 

"  Once  upon  a  midDight  dreary. 
While  I  poudered.  weak  and  weary. 
Over  many   a  quaint  and  curious  volume  of 
JbrgoUf.n  lore." 

Where,  in  "forgotten  lore,"  can  be 
found  volumes  so  **  quaint  and  curious" 
lis  the  "Sagas  of  Iceland,"  which  con- 
tain the  earliest  history  of   our  own 


heathen  ancestry  and  their  mythology? 
One  no  sooner  opens  these  volumes 
than  the  Bavtn  appears  in  sight.  Two 
RayenSy  as  the  Elder  Edda,  the  Iliad  of 
the  North,  has  it: 

"  Hufiin  and  Mnnln 

Fly  each  day 

Over  the  spacious  earth.** 

These  Ravens  are  talking  birds.  They 
represent  memory  and  reflection,  and, 
sitting  on  the  shoulders  of  the  god 
Odiu,  whisper  in  his  ears. 

The  gods  of  the  old  Norsemen  were 
only  human  beings,  with  faculties  or 
attributes  superadded  by  impersona- 
tion. Thus  Thor's  strength  was  re- 
doubled  when  he  girded  himself  with 
Megingjarder,  his  belt  of  strength, 
and  put  on  his  steel  gloves  to  wield  bis 
hammer.  And  Odin's  memory  was  re- 
freshed and  his  thought  intensified 
when  the  Ravens,  sitting  on  his  shoul- 
ders, whispered  in  his  ears. 

A  very  cursory  observation  would 
seem  to  be  sufficient  to  identify  the 
raven  of  this  poem, 

"  A  stately  raven  of  the  saintly  days  of  yore," 
with  the  Odinitic  raven,  the  bird  of 
memory  of  the  old  Norse  mythology. 
The  two  Ravens  of  Odin,  Hugin  and 
Munin,  as  they  appear  in  the  Eddas, 
for  the  purposes  of  our  modem  poet 
are  made  one.  And  it  would  seem, 
after  reading  the  early  Edda,  that  we 
might  pass  from  Odin*s  Ravens  to  Poe*s 
"Raven'*  almost  as  easily  as  from 
Odin*s-day  to  our  Wednesday,  or  from 
Thor*8-day  to  our  Thursday,  or  from 
Freyjas-day  to  our  Friday. 

Nor  was  this  selection  of  the  raven, 
as  the  bird  of  memory,  by  these  old 
Norse  poets,  a  poet's  fancy  merely. 
There  would  seem  to  be  something 
in  the  gloom,  the  croak,  the  heartless- 
ness  and  the  ubiquity  of  this  solitary 
bird,  that  is  fearfully  significant  and 
suggestive  of  the  bird  of  memory.  And 
while  he  has  little  to  do  with  his  kind, 
as  they  are  never  seen  together  in 
more  than  pairs,  he  is  not  averse  to 
human  association.  He  never  changes 
his  croak  or  his  color,  and  rarely  his 
clime.  And  though  he  seldom  migrates, 
the  raven  is  found  almost  everywhere, 
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from  the  burning  Sonth  to  the  frozen 
North.  In  the  Arctic  regions,  in  the 
depth  of  winter,  the  explorer  is  often 
Httrtled,  we  are  toW,  by  ft  loud,  deep, 
wDorons  croak;  and,  looking  up  into 
the  frozen,  starry  sky,  finds  himself 
closely  reconnoitered  by  this  gloomy 
bird.  The  traveler  in  the  parched  and 
fnltry  plains  aronnd  Jericho  sees  the 
lUck  form  of  this  same  bird  hovering 
over  him  and  casting  its  dark  shadow 
on  his  pathway.  And  the  raven  still 
Lannts  the  cliifs  and  crags,  and  sweeps 
down  through  the  deep  gorges  of  the 
Brook  Cherith,  as  when  of  old  he  min- 
istered to  the  physical  wants  of  Elijah 
the  Tishbite. 

And  snch  is  the  remarkable  ubiquity 
of  this  gloomy  bird,  that  it.  would  seem 
that  wherever  there  is  a  man  there  is  a 
nven.  And,  though  this  may  not  be 
altrays  literally  true,  figuratively  this 
bird  of  memory  is  certainly  everywhere 
present  where  man  is  found.  The  old 
Vikings,  we  are  told,  used  to  take  the 
nven  with  them  on  their  long  voyages 
—as  some  have  thought,  in  the  capac- 
ity of  pilot,  on  account  of  his  wonder- 
ful instincts  and  ability  to  espy  land 
at  a  great  distance;  but,  as  we  rather 
suppose,  on  the  ground  of  their  own 
old  superstition,  as  the  bird  of  mem- 
ory—a sort  of  historian  of  the  voyage, 
prrhaps;  a  spiritual  monitor,  to  remind 
them  of  the  fact  that  every  man  takes 
with  him,  whether  be  wills  it  or  not, 
a  recording  angel ;  for  wherever  a  man 
may  be— on  the  land  or  on  the  ocean; 
amid  fields  of  Arctic  ice;  in  the  deep, 
dark  fjord,  or  beneath  the  bright  sun- 
shine of  the  tropics;  lost  in  the  lonely 
desert,  or  in  the  populous  city,  abroad 
or  at  home— this  bird  of  memory  shad- 
ovs  him  and  haunts  him.  Shut  your- 
self up  in  your  own  chamber  at  mid- 
night, 

"  Thia  ghastly,  grim  and  ancient  raven  " 

▼ill  peck  at  your  window  and  step  in, 
spite  of  you,  and  sit  over  against  you, 
and  with  his  ••fiery  eyes"  "burn  into 
your  bosom's  core." 

Edgar  Allen  Poe  was   not  the  only 
poet  at  whose  window  this  raven  has 


been  heard  to  knock.  On  the  flyleaf  of 
an  early  copy  of  Rogers'  poem  on  the 
"Pleasures  of  Memory,"  written  by 
some  anonymous  poet  —  possibly  by 
Bogers  himself— the  following  lines 
were  found,  in  singular  harmony  with 
the  spirit  of  *•  The  Raven": 

"  Alone  at  midnight's  haunted  hour. 

When  natore  woes  repose  in  vain, 
Bemembrance  wakes  her  penal  power. 

The  tyrant  of  the  burning  brain. 
She  tells  of  times  misspent;  of  comforts  lost; 

Of  Ikir  occasions  gone  forever  by; 
Of  hopes  too  fondly  nursed,  too  rudely  crossed ; 

Of  many  a  cause  \io  wish,  yet  fear  to  die ! 
For  what,  except  the  instinctive  fear 

Lest  she  survive,  detains  mo  here. 
When  aU  the  life  of  life  is  fled  ? 

What  but  the  deep,  inherent  dread. 
Lest  she  beyond  the  grave  resume  her  reign. 

And  realize  the  hell  that  priests   and  bel- 
dames feign." 

" This  grim,  ungainly,  ghastly. 

Gaunt  and  ominous  bird  of  yore," 

by  its  untimely  visits,  disturbed  the 
peace  of  so  saintly  a  spirit  as  Phoebe 
Gary,  who  tells  us,  in  bitter  words,  how 
"this  ungainly  fowl"  wrung  her  heart 
by  exhuming  the  memories  of  past  joy 
and  vanished  bliss: 

"  Memories  on  memories  I    To  my  soul  again 
There  come  such  dreams  of  love  and  bliss 

That  my  wrung  heart,  unused  to  pain. 

Sinks  with  the  fullness  of  its  wretchodness." 

And  that  sorrowful  refrain,  "Never- 
more," a  word  of  unfathomable    sad- 

ft 

ness,  which  would  now  seem  to  be  al- 
most monopolized  by  the  raven  of 
song,  finds  a  spiritual  echo  in  the 
heart  of  another  poet,  who  sings: 

"  The  memory  wakes, 
And  fondly  broods  with  raiser's  care; 

Time  but  the  iraprosnion  deeper  makes. 
As  streams  their  channels  deeper  wear." 

Lord  Byron  was  not  unfamiliar  with 
the  visits  of  this 

/*  Ominous  bird  of  yore." 
He  tells  us  that 

"  Ever  and  anon 
There  comes  a  token  like  a  acorpion's  sting. 
Scarce  seen,  but  with  fresh  bitterness  imbued.*' 

But  of  all  the  poets,  none  have  ever 
painted  a  picture  more  true  to  life  of 
this  "thing  of  evil,"  whether  "bird  or 
devil,"  than  Shakespeare.  Lady  Mac- 
beth  states   the   case  strongly   to   her 
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lord,  but  strangely  flails  to  use  her  own 
philosophy: 

"  Why  do  yoa  keep  alone. 
Of  aonieit  fknciee  your  companions  making. 
Using  those  thoughts  which  should  indeed  have 

died 
With  them  they  think    on?    Things  without 

remedy 
Should  be  without  regard.  Whafs  done  is  done." 

But,  notwithstanding  this  affeotation 
of  philosophy,  this 

"  Ghastly,  grim  and  andent  raTen, 
Wandering  firom  the  nightly  shore       " 

knocked  and  quickly  gained  admission 
to  Lady  Macbeth's  own  midnight  cham- 
ber. The  memory  of  the  deed  of  blood 
was  indeed  a  **  fiery  eye  "  that  **  burned 
into  her  bosom's  core."  She  washes  her 
hands  and  soliloquizes  in  broken  utter- 
ances: 

"Yet here's  the  spot"— 

"OutdamnM  spotl" 
Still  washing  and  still  thinking  aloud: 

*' Here's  the  smell  of  blood  stmt    All 
The  porfumes  of  Arabia  will  not 
Sweeten  this  Uttle  hand." 

So  say  the  poets.  And,  alas !  so,  too, 
say  the  philosophers.  Here,  at  least, 
is  a  sad  harmony  between  philosophy 
and  poetry.  The  poets  tell  us  of  the 
Bayen*s  **iVev«rmore;"  of  the  toAcen  like 
the  scorpion's  sting;  of  the  spci  that  can- 
not be  washed  out ;  of  the  iittfe  harkd  that 
all  the  perfumes  of  Arabia  cannot  sweet- 
en. And  the  philosophers,  in  clearer 
and  colder  phrase,  but  to  the  same  end, 
tell  us  that  ''no  deed  ever  done,  no 
word  eyer  spoken,  no  thought  ever 
conceived,  no  motive  ever  felt,  is  so 
lost  to  our  minds  that  circumstances 
may  not  bring  it  back."  Memory  is  the 
great  photographer;  it  preserves  all  its 
negatives,  and  from  them  it  can  repro- 
duce, at  call,  every  incident  and  feel- 
ing and  motive,  every  joy  and  sorrow 
of  life,  with  the  accuracy  of  the  orig- 
inal. Nothing  is  forgotten  in  the  sense 
that  it  cannot  be  recalled.  And  no 
strength  of  intellect,  no  degree  of  cul- 
ture, no  exercise  of  will,  no  purity  of 
heart,  can  put  an  end  to  the  exercise 
of  memory. 

It  is  not  an  insignificant  incident  in 
the  machinery  of  the  poem  that  the 
raven  finds  a  resting-place  for  herself 


on  the  bust  of  Pallas.  There  is  deep 
meaning  in  the  fact  that  this  bird  of 
memory  is  perched  on  the  bust  of  the 
Goddess  of  Beason.  There  is  a  vital 
connection  between  the  memory  and 
the  reason ;  they  cannot  exist  apart 
And  when  this  sable  bird,  this  Norse 
impersonation  of  memory,  alights  on 
the  crested  helmet  of  the  Grecian  god- 
dess, who,  '*fuU  armed  and  glorious," 
sprung  from  the  head  of  Jupiter,  and 
will  not  be  driven  away,  we  have  set 
before  us  a  truth  recognized  by  philos- 
ophy, that  the  reason  itself  must  be 
dethroned  before  the  memory  can  be 
dislodged.  This  truth  the  author  of 
"  The  Baven  "  puts  in  strong  words: 

"And  the  ra^en.  never  flitting, 
Stm  is  sitting,  still  is  sitting 
On  the  pallid  bust  of  Pallas,  Just  above  my 
chamber  door." 

This  principle,  thus  alike  clearly 
recognized  by  the  philosophers  and 
poets,  involves  a  problem  in  its  prac* 
tical  application  that  has  greatly  per- 
plexed the  mythologians,  as  well  as 
many  of  the  theologians,  of  all  ages: 
how  to  render  possible  the  happiness 
of  sinful  men  with  the  possession  of 
memory  and  reason.  Many  and  vain 
have  been  their  efforts  to  solve  this 
problem  by  the  light  of  reason  only.  It 
was  to  this  end  that  the  old  Greek  and 
Boman  poets  made  the  Styx  one  of  the 
rivers  of  hell,  round  which  it  flowed 
nine  times,  of  whose  waters  the  guilty 
might  drink  and  forget  their  guilt  and 
misery.  And  Dante  made  Lethe  the 
boundary  between  purgatory  and  Para- 
dise, clearly  recognizing  the  fact  that 
sin,  memory,  reason  and  happiness 
could  never,  under  natural  laws,  co- 
exist The  author  of  "  The  Baven  "  is 
brought  face  to  face  with  this  terrible 
fact  in  the  philosophy  of  the  human 
mind.  But  what  man  cannot  do  for 
himself,  perchance  G^d  may  do  for 
him — grant  him 

"  Respite— reepite  and  nepenthe 
From  the  memories  of  Lenore." 

For  this  he,  a  "torete^"  now  pleads 
piteously.  For  a  moment  he  almost 
imagines  his  prayer  granted;  but  in  an- 
other moment  the  illusion  is  dispelled 
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bytherayen's  **  nevermore."  And  this 
is  trath — the  imth  of  philosophy  and 
of  xeeson;  neither  the  law  nor  the  jns- 
tioe  of  Gk>d  knows  anything  of  respite 
or  forgetfnlness  to  a  sinner.  **8on, 
lemember,**  is  the  one  response  to 
erery  appeal  from  natural  law,  or  its 
penalty.  To  bnry  in  oblivion  is  impos- 
lible  on  earth,  in  heayen,  or  in  hell;  and 
to  remember  sin  and  guilt,  and  to  be 
other  than  miserable,  if  amenable  to  the 
spiritual  law  only,  is  not  possible  in 
the  uniTerse  of  God. 

The  poet,  thus  driyen  firom  God  in 
nature,  thus  entirely  shut  out  from 
hope  by  this  terrible  '*neyermore'*of 
this  bird  of  memory  as  he  sits  fixed  on 
his  perch,  the  Goddess  of  Beason,  in 
the  extremity  of  his  wretchedness,  and 
on  the  yery  yerge  of  despair,  now  al- 
most unconsciously  casts  his  eye  to- 
ward the  God  of  Grace.  The  yery  words 
of  his  plea  indicate  the  direction  in 
which  he  is  looking;  and  now,  in  utter- 
ances tender  and  touching  in  the  ex- 
treme, he  exclaims: 

"Tell  me  troly,  I  implore— 

Ii  there,  i*  there  balm  in  Oilead? 

Tell  me.  tell  me.  I  implore  T 

But,  alas !  he  has  no  ear  for  the  re- 
sponse to  faith.  He  can*  only  hear  the 
"neTermore"  of  the  gloomy  bird;  and 
to  this  well  may  he  say: 

'*  Leare  no  black  plume  as  a  token 
Of  that  Ut  thy  eool  hath  spoken  1" 

And  it  is,  indeed,  a  lit.  There  is  a  balm 
in  Gilead  :  the  memory  of  Christ  xa  the 
balm  for  the  curse  of  memory.  Christ 
remembered  man  in  His  sufferings  and 
death.  He  refused  all  "  respite  and  ne- 
penthe **  that  man  in  the  memory  of 
Christ  might  find  relief  from  the  stings 
of  memory.  There  is  an  inscription 
on  the  walls  of  an  old  monastery  in 
Spain,  to  the  effect:  *'If  we  forget  our 
sins  God  will  remember  them ;  if  we  re- 
member them  God  will  forget  them." 
The  laws  of  the  kingdom  of  grace  are 
in  harmony  with  the  laws  of  nature.  It 
is  not  necessary  that  we  should  forget 
in  order  that  we  should  be  happy.  It 
is  not  the  least  glorious  fact  made  known 
tonsin  the  Revelation  of  St.  John,  that 
while  the  saints  in  light  are  clothed  in 


white,  their  robes  are  not  new  ones,  nor 
robes  that  have  never  been  soiled  with 
sin,  but  robes  that  have  been  uKuAed 
and  made  white  in  the  blood  of  the 
Lamb.  David,  and  Peter,  and  Paul — 
once  guilty  of  many  and  great  sins,  now 
saints  in  light — have  not  forgotten  their 
sins.  They  sing  this.pndses  of  grace 
but  the  louder,  when  they  remember 
their  sin  and  guilt. 

But  some  may  ask,  **Is  Poe  among 
the  prophets?*'  We  answer  yes;  every 
true  poet  is  a  prophet,  and  the  poets, 
like  the  Hebrew  seers  of  old,  not  un- 
frequently  utter  words  much  above  their 
own  comprehension.  St.  Paul  recog- 
nised this  fact  when,  in  speaking  to  the 
Athenians  of  the  *<  Unknown  God,"  he 
quoted  the  language  of  certain  heathen 
poets,  Aratus  and  Cleanthes.  Not  that 
the  words  of  these  poets  made  the  Gos- 
*  pel  more  clear,  but,  rather,  that  the 
Gospel  explained  the  meaning  of  the 
language  of  the  poets.  These  heathen 
poets  had  not  fully  understood  their 
own  song.  And  so  it  would  seem  that 
the  author  of  "The  Baven" finds  the 
Gospel 

••—  A  key 
That  winds  throngh  secret  wards," 

and  unlocks  more  of  the  meaning  of 
this  poem  of  **Tbe  Baven"than,  per- 
haps, the  author  himself  knew  of  the 
iMxdjm  of  his  own  song. 

This  "burden"  M.  Dor6  conceives  to 
be,  as  he  tells  us,  "the  enigma  of  death, 
and  the  hallucination  of  a  hopeless 
soul."  And,  in  this,  Dord  may  be  very 
nearly  right,  if  by  "the  enigma  of 
death  "  he  means,  not  the  death  of  any 
single  loved  one,  but  the  enigma  of 
spiritual  death,  to  T^hich  the  physical 
and  moral  tend,  especially  <^e  curst  of 
memory,  Lenore  might  have  been  a 
loved  one  whom  the  poet  had  slain,  or 
she  might  have  been  the  impersonation 
of  the  poet's  own  youthful  innocence 
and  purity  and  hope,  slain  by  his  own 
hand.  And  this  poem  is  truly  "the 
hallucination  of  a  hopeless  soul,"  but 
of  a  soul  hopeless  only  because  of  its 
TiaUucinatUm.  As  a  drowning  man,  al- 
ready crazed  by  the  shadow  of  death, 
may  by  the  lightning's  flash  see  a  life- 
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buoy  within  reach,  but  throw  it  from 
him  and  sink  to  the  depths,  so  the 
author  of  **  The  Raven,"  in  his  hope- 
lessness, had  a  single  glimpse  of  the 
*'Balm  of  Gilead,"  but  in  his  "hallacU 
nation"  he  rejected    it,   and  sank  in 

despair. 

<  •  » 

CHBIST'S  PIT7  TOE  THE  SIKITSR. 
By  B.  F.  Palmer,  D.D.,  in  Fibst  Pbss- 

BYTEBIAN  CHUBCH,  NeW  ObLEAMB. 

Oh,  Jerusalem y  Jeiusalejn^  thou  that  kUlest 
the  prophets,  atid  sioneat  them  which  are 
sent  unto  thee,  fiow  often  loould  I  have 
gathered  thy  children  together,  even  oa  a 
hen  gathereth  her  chickens  under  her 
vcings,  and  ye  would  not! — Matt,  zziii: 
37. 

Thebe  is  a  bursting  tenderness  in 
these  words  which  puts  formal  exposi- 
tion at  defiance.  Our  Lord,  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  His  relation  to  the  Church 
as  its  Head,  puts  around  the  two  Tes- 
taments both  His  arms.  He  remembers 
how  this  people  had  been  chosen  two 
thousand  years  before  to  be  in  cove- 
nant with  God.  He  recalls  the  mira- 
cles of  power  and  love  wTiich  had  been 
wrought  in  their  behalf  during  n  long 
and  varied  history.  He  brings  to  mind 
the  divine  patience  with  them  in  their 
frequent  relapses  into  idolatry'.  And 
now,  in  the  crisis  of  their  fate,  when 
the  nation  is  plunging  over  the  preci- 
pice to  their  fall,  He  weeps  over  their 
obduracy  and  ruin. 

You  remember  that  beautiful  passage 
in  Deuteronomy,  where  the  divine  pro- 
tection in  Israel  is  likened  to  that  of  an 
eagle  over  its  brood:  "As  an  eagle  stir- 
reth  up  her  nest,  fluttereth  over  her 
young,  spreadeth  abroad  her  wings, 
taketh  them,  beareth  them  on  her 
wings;  so  the  Lord  alone  did  lead  him, 
and  there  was  no  strange  god  with 
him."  In  like  manner,  we  have  here 
the  suffering  mercy  of  God  likened  to 
the  solicitude  of  the  domestic  hen,  ac- 
cording to  the  habit  of  all  the  parables 
of  our  Lord,  in  which  the  illustrations 
are  drawn  from  objects  which  are  the 
most  familiar:  "Oh,  Jerusalem,  Jeru- 
salem, thou  that  killest  the  prophets, 


and  stonest  them  which  are  sent  unto 
thee,  how  often  would  I  have  gathered 
thy  children  together,  even  as  a  hen 
gathereth  her  chickens  under  her 
wings,  and  ye  would  not !" 

The  truth  which  lies  in  the  text  is 
Cbbist's  txndsb  sympathy  and  obiep 
xyxn  oteb  the  sinful  unbelief  which 
BEJECT8  Him. 

Let  us  consider  the  reasons  of  this 
special  sympathy. 

I.  Christ,  as  our  Bedeemer,  knows 
the  dreadfnlness  of  sin,  and  therefore 
pities  those  to  whom  it  clings. 

II.  He  pities  the  sinner,  knowing  all 
that  is  involved  in  his  final  doom. 

UL  Christ  is  the  exponent  of  God's 
infinite  love  to  man. 

IV.  There  is  a  ground  for  thia  com- 
passion of  Christ,  growing  out  of  His 
knowledge  of  the  completeness  of  His 
salvation  and  the  security  of  those  who 
accept  it. 

V.  The  Savior's  compassion  is 
founded  upon  His  knowledge  of  what 
this  Gospel  cost  Him  to  achieve. 

In  view  of  this  infinite  pity  of  Christ 
for  sinners  whom  He  died  to  save,  bow 
pathetic  is  the  charge  that  follows, 
"AND  YE  WOULD  NOT !"  The  result  of 
the  fiiilure  is  charged  upon  the  sinner 
OS  his  own  fault. 

But  is  not  Christ  as  omnipotent  in 
grace  as  He  is  in  nature?  If  His  power 
be  boundless. and  His  pity  such  as  you 
describe,  why  does  He  not  interfere 
and  save  us,  anyhow? 

The  solution  is  in  a  nutshell:  God 
deals  with  man  as  a  being  of  intelli- 
gence and  responsibility,  as  a  free 
moral  agent.  If  man,  in  the  abuse  of 
his  freedom,  fall  under  the  curse,  then 
it  must  be  a  law  of  grace  that  he  shall  be 
made  willing  in  the  day  of  God's  power 
to  accept  the  salvation  provided.  But 
this  is  wholly  different  from  being  saved 
in  the  exercise  of  a  will  that  rejects  the 
proffered  salvation.  This  demands  con- 
tradictories. Two  facts  estfiblish  this: 
1.  The  blameworthiness  that  attaches 
to  every  sin  as  soon  as  it  is  recognized 
by  the  conscience.  2.  The  sense  of  ap- 
propriation in  faith,  which  brings  peace 
.  to  the  soul. 
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If  these  things  be  so,  two  oonola- 
aoD>  follow: 

L  That  the  loss  of  the  sonl  is  self- 
CMsed.  The  sinner  alone  is  to  blame. 
Oh,  my  hearers,  I  do  not  wonder  that 
there  will  be  silence  at  that  bar,  when 
the  challenge  goes  forth  why  sentence 
should  not  be  immediately  passed.  Not 
one  of  all  those  millions  who  are  now 
to  noisy  in  their  accusations  against 
God,  will  then  hare  the  conrage  to  lift 
the  tongne  in  any  form  of  reply. .  To 
that  challenge  there  will  be  only  the 
silence  of  despair;  broken  at  length  by 
the  fearful  wail  from  millions  of  lips 
as  they  are  cast  out  from  the  presence 
of  God  and  the  glory  of  His  power. 

2.  How  much  is  the  sin  of  refusing 
this  Gospel  increased  when  it  is  com- 
mitted against  the  pity  and  sympathy 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ! 


-•-•1 
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LET  NOT  70UB  EEABT  BE  TBOUBLED. 

Bi  R«v.  C.    H.  Spuboeon,   in  Metro- 

POLTTAN    TaBEBNACLE,  LoNDON. 

lA  n(rf  yoitr  heart  be  troubled ;  ye  believe  in 
Oid^  believe  <Uso  in  Me.  In  My  Fcdiiefs 
house  are  many  minsiGtis :  if  it  were  not 
80, 1  teould  hive  toll  you,  I  go  to  prepare 
aplaee  for  you.  And  if  I  go  andprepvre 
a  place  for  you,  I  icill  come  again  and 
rteeive  yiu  unto  Myself  that  where  1  am, 
Otere  yt  rmy  l>e  also.  And  whither  I  go 
ye  know,  and  the  place  ye  know. — John 
xiv:  1-4. 

We  may  well  feel  glad  that  God's  peo- 
|Je  of  old  were  men  of  like  passions 
with  ourselves.  I  have  known  many  a 
poor  sinner  pluck  up  hope  as  he  ob- 
served  the  struggles  of  those  who  were 
saved  by  grace;  and  I  have  known 
manv  of  the  heirs  of  heaven  find  con- 
elation  as  they  observed  how  imperfect 
beings  like  themselves  have  prevailed 
with  God  in  prayer,  and  been  delivered 
in  their  time  of  distress.  It  is  not  the 
will  of  God  that  His  people  should  **  be 
troubled"  in  heart;  hence  the  blessed 
words  of  the  text.  Come  close  up  to 
these  words,  dear  friends;  and  may  the 
Spirit  of  God  be  with  us  ! 

These  words  are,  in  themselves,  much 
better  than  any  sermon.    What  can  our 


discourse  be  but  a  dilution  of  the  essen- 
tial spirit  of  consolation  contained  in 
the  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  Let  us^ 
first  tcute  of  the  bitter  waUrs  of  heart  iroMt, 
and,  secondly,  let  us  drink  deep  of  the; 
sweet  waters  of  divine  consolation^ 

L  Let  us  taste  of  the  bitter  waters. 
'*  Because  I  have  said  these  things  unto- 
you  sorrow  hath  filled  your  hearts." 

1.  Jesus  was  to  die. 

2.  He  was  to  go  away  from  them.  It 
had  finally  dawned  on  their  minds  that 
they  were  to  be  left  like  sheep  without 
a  shepherd,  and  they  were  inconsolable. 

3.  He  was  to  be  betrayed  by  one  of 
their  own  number.  This  pierced  the 
hearts  of  the  faithful:  "The  Son  of 
Man  is  betrayed "  —  betrayed  for  a 
paltry  sum.  Of  this  bitter  water  the 
faithful  at  this  hour  are  also  made  to 
drink.  Reputed  ministers  of  the  Gos- 
pel are  busy  in  trying  to  undermine  our 
holy  faith.  Under  the  banner  of  "ad- 
vanced thought "  they  make  war  upon 
those  eternal  truths  for  which  con- 
fessors  contended  and  martyrs  bled, 
and  the  saints  in  past  ages  have  been 
sustained  in  their  dying  hours. 

4.  And  then,  Peter's  denial  of  his 
Lord  was  to  cause  another  pang  to  the 
faithful. 

II.  Under  our  second  head,  let  us 
drink  of  the  sweet  waters,  to  refresh  us. 
First,  in  this  wonderful  text,  our  Mas- 
ter indicates  the  true  means  of  com- 
fort under  every  sort  of  disquietude. 
See  how  He  puts  it:  "Let  not  your 
heart  be  troubled;  believe."  Believe 
not  only  my  doctrine,  believe  in  Me — a 
personal,  living,  ever-present,  omnipo- 
tent Savior. 

2.  He  proceeds  to  say  that,  though 
He  was  going  from  them,  He  was  only 
going  to  His  Father's  house. 

3.  He  gave  them  also  to  understand, 
by  implication,  that  a  great  many  would 
follow  Him  to  the  Father's  house. 

4.  "I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you." 
I  think  He  did  not  only  refer  to  the 
••many  mansions"  for  our  spirits,  but 
to  the  ultimate  |)/«ce  of  our  risen  bodies. 
Mark  that  now  :  a  place.  We  ore  apt  to 
entertain  cloudy  ideas  of  the  ultimate 
inheritance   of   the  saints      "Heaven 
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is  a  state/'  say  some;  it  is  "a  ptooe,** 
too,  and  in  the  future  it  will  be  more 
distinctly  a  place.  Observe,  Christ 
went  away  in  body— not  as  a  disem- 
bodied spirit,  but  as  one  who  had  eaten 
with  His  disciples,  and  whose  body  had 
been  handled  by  them.  His  body  needed 
a  plaee,  and  He  has  gone  to  prepare 
a  place  for  us;  not  only  as  we  shall  be 
for  a  while--pure  spirits— but  as  we  are 
to  be  ultimately,  body,  soul  and  spirit. 
i.  The  next  consolation  was  the  prom- 
ise of  His  sure  return  :  **If  I  go,*'  etc. 

5.  And  then  He  will  "  receive  **  us. 
When  He  comes  He  will  receive  His  fol- 
lowers with  a  courtly  reception.  It  will 
be  their  marriage  reception— the  mar- 
riage reception  of  the  Son  of  God  I 

6.  And  the  final  consolation  will  be 
this:  He  will  place  them  eternally  where 
He  is,  that  they  may  be  with  Him.  Oh ! 
joy,  joy !  unutterable  joy  I  Can  we  not 
now,  once  for  all,  dismiss  every  fear  in 
prospect  of  the  endless  bliss  reserved 
for  us? 

'*  See  that  glory— how  resplendent  I 
Brighter  terthan  fkncy  paints; 

There,  in  majesty  transcendent. 
Jesus  reigns,  the  King  of  saints  I 

Spread  thy  wings,  my  soul,  and  fly 

Straight  to  yonder  world  of  joy. 

"  Joyful  crowds  His  throne  surrounding. 

Sing  with  rapture  of  His  lovs; 
Through  the  heavens  His  praises  sounding. 

Filling  all  the  courts  above. 
Spread  thy  wings,  my  soul,  and  fly, 
Stxidght  to  yonder  world  of  Joy." 


♦    > 


TEE  C0N8T71QCATE  SAC&IHCE. 

Bt  J.  B.  Thomas,  D.D„  in  Fibst  Bap- 
tist Chubch,  Bbooilltn. 

But  now  once  at  the  end  {consummaiion)  of 
the  ages  hath  He  been  manffested  to  put 
away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  Himself. — 
(Canterbury  Revision.)— Heb.  ix:  26, 

This  epistle  is,  in  the  opinion  of 
many  scholars,  as  well  expressed  by 
Delitzsch,  like  Melchizedec,  of  whom 
it  speaks,  "without  father  or  mother 
or  pedigree."  Bat  it  was  plainly  writ- 
ten by  a  "scribe  instructed  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,"  who  knows  how 
to  **  bring  forth  of  his  treasure  things 
new  and  old."  The  purport  is  summed 


np  in  its  opening  sentences.  It  aims 
to  persuade  the  reluctant  Hebrews  that 
in  embracing  the  new  doctrine  they 
are  only  gathering  the  ripened  fruit 
of  their  own  tree,  not  plucking  it  up, 
losing  aught  essential  in  it,  or  abandon- 
ing it  The  old  revelation,  he  assures 
them,  was  preliminary,  and  from  nec- 
essity given  in  fhigments  advancing 
through  radinienlary  steps.  It  contained 
roughly-sketched  *<  studies,"  so  to 
speak,  of  truth  and  character,  in.  which 
separate  elements  were  emphasized, 
rather  than  finished  work— like  Turner's 
memoranda,  .which  were  only  suggest- 
ive of  the  picture  yet  to  be.  AU  the 
utterances  of  hint  and  sign  in  the 
old  ceremonial,  or  of  mystic  allusion  in 
prophecy,  were  but  the  inarticulate 
mutterings  which  in  John  the  Bap- 
tist merged  into  a  recognizable  *'  voice," 
but  in  Jesus  alone  became  a  compre- 
hensive and  intelligible  *<  Word." 

Why  not,  then,  study  only  the  ulti- 
mate "Word,"  and  abandon  the  ele- 
mentary forms  summed  up  in  it?  Why 
not,  having  the  new  Covenant,  slip  the 
cable  of  the  old  and  let  it  silently  drift 
away?  Here  lies  the  significance  of 
the  advice  to  bring  forth  old  and  new 
—neither  alone.  We  cannot  understand 
to-day  but  by  the  help  of  yesterday. 
The  whole  is  clearly  comprehended 
only  in  its  parts.  Even  a  word  needs 
often  to  be  peeled  of  historic  and  meta- 
physic  layers  to  get  at  its  inner  sig- 
nificance. A  human  body  sums  up  in 
itself  the  whole  range  of  sensitive,  nu- 
tritive, physic  and  chemic  phenomena 
in  the  lower  spheres  of  matter;  but 
these  can  be  best  studied,  not  in  the 
complex  pattern  of  humanity,  but  in 
the  separate  strands  as  yet  unwoven  of 
instinct,  cellular  multiplication,  pul- 
leys, wedge  and  lever  action,  and  acid 
and  alkaline  reaction.  The  central  Cross 
is  equally  a  microcosm.  It  is  no  won- 
der that  an  event  which  gathered  to  it- 
self all  mysteries  and  concentrated  all 
discordances,  that  it  might "  reconcile" 
them,  "  whether  they  be  things  in  earth 
or  things  in  heaven,"  should  seem 
itself  mysterious  or  even  at  first  self- 
discordant.     The  more  danger,  there- 
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Ivre,  in  a  priori  theorizing,  in  repn- 
diating  too  hastily  any  element  as 
incongmous,  or  empha&zing  one  feat- 
ure at  the  expense  of  the  rest.  A  cari- 
-ttivre  is  not  an  nnlikeness,  but  a  per- 
Terted  likeness  —  one  feature  being 
distorted,  not  beyond  recognition,  but 
beyond  proportion.  It  is  of  immense 
ifflportance,  therefore,  to  heed  any  di- 
'vine  bint  obviously  meant  to  caution 
and  guide  ns  in  interpreting  so  august 
and  profound  a  phenomenon. 

This  epistle  clearly  reveals  to  us  the 
ideal  of  true  "  progress.'*  It  is  to 
** leave  first  principles,"  not  by  simply 
parting  from  them  as  a  ship  leaves  the 
dock,  but  by  building  upward  from 
them,  as  a  mason  who  does  not  forever 
lay  foundations,  much  less  forever  tear 
them  up,  but  goes  on  to  build  the  wall. 
There  is  great  danger  lest  in  getting 
av^y  from  the  alphabet  blocks  we  may 
repudiate  the  letters  themselves  with 
tbf  blocks.  We  must,  indeed,  some  time 
IftiTe  our  crutches  behind,  but  must 
bo:  be  persuaded  to  leave  our  legs  also. 
The  one  ultimate  and  perfect  sacrifice 
is  to  be  the  epitome  and  fulfillment  of 
the  crescent  sacrificial  idea,  as  outlined 
in  "  divers  portions  and  in  divers  man- 
Dfrs,"  under  the  old  covenant.  This 
is  the  force  of  the  text.  It  recognizes 
a.s  struggling  beneath  the  Levitical 
ha<»k  these  germinant  ideas,  full- bios- 
^med  in  tht  one  sacrifice  of  the  ,New 
Te>tamt:nt.     It  was — 

1.  Visible.  Christ  was  "manifested," 
and  His  death,  visible,  transpired  at  a 
Terifiuble  time  and  place.  This  is  the 
great  function  of  preaching,  accord- 
ing to  Paul,  so  to  **8ct  forth"  Christ 
"cfidentlv  crucified,"  that  the  vision 
Clay  be  branded  on  the  thought  as  the 
ontr  great  object  of  meditation  and  pro- 
jresaive  appreciation.  The  Israelite 
N»w  the  sacrifice  on  the  fore-court;  saw 
titat  it  had  to  do  with  admission  be- 
hind the  awful  veil  and  pardon  from 
thence.  Behind  the  veil  he  himself 
could  not  see;  about  the  transactions 
there  he  knew  nothing,  except  as  told. 
This  imposed  ignorance  seemed  to 
forbid  philosophizing. 

We,  too,  are  told  that  the  "heavenly 


things  themselves"  need  to  be  purified 
by  the  blood  of  Christ;  that  His  death 
does  affect  '*  the  distant  places  of  God's 
creation."  The  full  philosophy  of  the 
fact  is  not  yet  "manifested,"  but  the 
fact  itself  is.  The  Lamb,  in  one  sense, 
"slain  from  the  foundation  of  the 
world,"  because  "foreordained  before 
the  foundation  of  the  world,"  was  **man' 
if  est  in  these  last  times."  The  idea  of 
concrete  actuality  put  into  the  fore- 
front in  the  old  covenant  is  even  more 
earnestly  emphasized  in  the  new. 

2.  I/hi^we.— "Once"  only  in  all  his- 
tory did  such  a  transaction  occur.  Sug- 
gestions toward  unity  abound  in  the  old 
order.  One  temple;  one  sacred  anoint- 
ing perfume  (to  compound  or  apply 
which  secularly  was  a  capital  crime); 
one  high-priest;  one  day  of  atonement, 
on  the  issue  of  which  all  the  year 
hinged.  This  idea  advances  as  we 
reach  the  new  era.  Once  in  the  ymr 
the  high- priest  had  entered  the  emblem- 
atic veil;  once  in  the  eternal  ages 
Christ  has  passed  through  the  heavens. 
"Now  is  the  crisis  of  the  year,"  the 
Jewish  priest  might  say;  "Now  is  the 
crisis  of  the  world,"  said  our  Lord,  as 
the  hour  drew  on.  The  one  gained  re- 
demption for  a  few  brief  months;  the 
other  "6(erna/ redemption." 

3.  Consummate,  The  "  consummation 
of  the  ages  "  was  reached  in  the  cru- 
cifixion of  the  Son  of  God.  The  sacri- 
fice of  atonement  among  the  Jews  sum- 
marized and  gave  efficacy  to  all  the 
rest.  In  that  great  rite  the  high-priest 
gathered  up  and  carried  forward  through 
the  veil,  and  to  a  result,  the  divers 
services,  which  otherwise  had  been  in- 
cipient and  incomplete.  The  liturgic 
element  in  Abel's  sacrifice;  the  cove- 
nant in  Abraham's;  the  redemption  in 
the  Passover  lamb;  the  propitiatory  in 
the  "sin-offering"  of  the  outer  court — 
all  blend  and  are  crowned  in  the  "  great 
day"  of  Israel's  atonement.  So  Christ 
becomes  "temple,"  "altar,"  "high- 
priest,"  "veil,"  and  "offering,"  "all 
and  in  all."  Abel,  Melchizedek  and 
Aaron — bullock,  scape-goat  and  incense 
— .'SO  unlike  in  themselves,  contribute 
their  single  elements  to  an  accordant 
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harmony  in  one  Cross,   in   which  all 
contradictions  are  reconciled. 

4.  Ah96i\de,  He  "put  away"  sin. 
The  high-priest's  work  being  confess- 
edly to  be  repeated  every  year,  while 
professing  to  "put  away"  sin.  in  fact 
only  "  made  remembrance  "  of  it.  It 
did  not  so  mnch  expnnge  as  postpone 
it;  nor  did  it  reach  farther  inward  than 
it  did  forward.  It  had  no  moral  ele- 
ments; *'the  blood  of  bulls  and  goats 
could  not  really  take  away  sin."  It 
was  only  superficial  and  ephemeral  in 
its  office.  But  Christ  "put  away"  sin; 
"made  an  end  of  it";  blotted  out  the 
handwriting  of  condemnation,  and  so 
did  really  what  had  before  been  done 
only  symbolically.  "The  law  made 
nothing  perfect,"  but  forgiveness  is 
"complete  in  Him," 

5.  Ultimate.  It  was  the  "sacrifice  of 
Himself."  The  sacrificial  law  reached 
through  to  the  bfst  of  the  flock,  and  in 
the  victim  through  to  the  blood  which 
is  •*  the  life."  Surrender  cap  go  but  one 
step  further.  Beyond  the  best  blood 
of  the  best  of  the  flock,  that  is,  the  best 
of  the  best  of  all  he  has,  remains  only 
one's  own  blood.  Abel  brought  of  the 
firstlings  of  the  flock;  Abraham  bound 
Isaac  beneath  the  sacrificial. blade;  but 
Moses  said,  "Blot  me  out  of  Thy  book," 
if  Israel  cannot  be  forgiven.  The  high- 
priest  took  the  quintessential  blood 
alone  of  the  slain  victim  within  the  veil; 
but  Christ,  "resisting  unto  blood," 
withheld  nothing.  The  iron  sank  deep- 
er than  scourge  or  spear  could  go, 
reaching  and  rending  the  heart,  and 
pressing  deeper  to  the  final  cry: 
"Father,  into  Thy  hands  I  commend 
My  spirit."  The  rift  in  the  universe  can 
reach  no  further  than  to  the  heart  of 
God.  How  can  there  remain  a  further 
"oflferingfor  sin"? 

These  influences  naturally  follow: 
1.  There  is  an  objective  reality  in  the 
atonemenL  The  world  is  real;  its  mis- 
ery and  its  sin  are  real.  Christ's  life 
and  crucifixion  are  real,  and  redemp- 
tion thereby  is  real.  "We  have  not," 
'said  Luther,  "  a  painter's  sin,  and  can- 
not be  satisfied  with  a  painter's  Savior." 
He  was  "manifested  to  take  away  sin." 


2.  Redemption  is  an  lUMnrieaOy  eomjMe 
event.  Aji  "unbloody  offering,"  to  be 
often  made,  as  in  the  mass,  is  precisely 
anticipated  and  condemned.  It  is  in 
no  man's  power  to  refuse  or  control 
access  to  the  benefits  of  Christ's  death 
through  capricious  or  malicious  with- 
holding of  administrative  rites. 

3.  The  value  (f  redemption  to  the  ituii- 
viduai  rests  on  faith  in  it.  To  those  who 
deny  the  efficacy  of  His  death,  **  Christ 
is  dead  in  vain."  Belief  or  trust  in 
Him  is  not  to  be  severed  from  that  "  be- 
lief in  the  truth"  on  which  it  rests.  We 
are  redeemed,  whether  we  believe  it  or 
not;  for,  *<  while  we  were  yet  enemies, 
Christ  died  for  as,"  not  waiting  for  our 
assent.  His  work  is  complete ;  ours  re- 
mains; and  its  first  step  is  to  believe  the 
testimony  of  God  concerning  His  Son. 
For  men  are  "chosen  to  salvation 
through  sanctification  of  the  Spirit  and 
belief  of  the  trvthr 

<•••» 

E27DOWICSKT8  AlTD  BSQUIBEXSNTS. 

Bt  Rev.  W.  G.  Thsaix,   nr  Lut^eban 

Chubch,  Abousvills,  N.  Y. 

T\t>o  wagons  and  four  oxen  he  gave  vnto  the 
sons  of  Oershon ;  and  four  wagons  and 
eight  oaeen  he  gave  unto  the  sons  of  Me- 
rari.  But  unto  the  sons(^Kohath  he 
gave  none. — ^Num.  vii:  7-9. 

This  may  seem  a  homely  subject  from 
which  to  deduce  religions  truth,  but 
devout  students  of  the  Word 

"  Find  tongues  in  trees,  booki  in  Uie  runntng 

brookR, 
Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  ev^ything.*' 

The  text  refers  to  the  apportionment 
by  Moses,  to  the  sons  of  Levi,  of  facili- 
ties for  transferring  the  Tabernacle  from 
place  to  place  as  they  journeyed  through 
the  wilderness  to  the  Promised  Land, 
and  suggests  the  following  truths: 

I.  As  Moses  appointed  to  the  sons 
OF  Levi  oebtain  fachjties,  so  the  Ceb- 

▲TOB  HAS  ENDOWED  MAN  WITH  CEBTAIK 
OAPABIUTIBS   FOB  WOBK    IN  HiB    8EBVICE. 

There  are  many  things  in  the  world  of 
visibility,  the  products  of  human 
genius,  that  arrest  our  attention  and 
excite  our  imagination ;  but  the  Author 
is  more  wonderful  than  His  handiwork. 
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Artificial   riTers,  ocean  canals,  ship- 
nilwiya,   and    Srooklyn   bridges,  are 
nblime  in  their  character;  but  there 
»  more  to  excite  onr  attention  and  in- 
feitigation  in  the  faculties  of  human 
genius  that   devised  and  wronght  out 
these  magnificent  resolts.    The  snbject 
of  man's  physical,  mental  and  moral 
Btke-np  affords  broad  scope  for  study. 
Ai  chief  among  his  Gk>d-giTen  faculties, 
eonsider  the  faculty  of  underslandingt 
the  sorreyor  of  fact  and  truth.    The 
iMulty  of  invtjiJ^on,    the  master  archi- 
tect of  his  workk  The  \bXH  povoer,  which 
▼ieldathe  scepter  in  both  the  mental 
tad  moral  domain;   the  judgment,  the 
eoaoeilor  of  the  will ;  and  the  ejections, 
•n  impelling  power  to  the  same;  and, 
hat  but  not  least,  the  physical  organs, 
the  efficient  agents  or  servants  of  the 
irill.    It  is  these  capabilities  that  con- 
stitute man  the  highest  type  of  animated 
existence. 

n.  As  Hoses  bxquibed  thx  sons  of 

Ltn  TO  USB    THEIB    TkCIUTIES,  SO    GoD 
VBUJKDB  THB  ETKBCrWT!  OF  OVR  CAPABUJ- 

TOSw  The  sons  of  Gershon  and  the 
ions  of  Merari  were  to  use  their  *'  wag- 
ons'* and  "oxen,"  not  simply  as  means 
of  personal  comfort  and  ease,  but  to 
bear  the  heavy  pillars  and  timbers  of 
the  Tabernacle  through  the  wilderness. 
So  we  are  to  exercise  our  Acuities  of 
body,  mind  and  soul  in  the  service  of 
our  Master.  It  is  said  that  nothing  has 
been  created  in  vain ;  if  this  is  true  of 
the  apparently  insignificant  phases  of 
crestion,  it  is  most  emphatically  true  of 
the  powers  God  has  communicated  to 
Ban.  And  yet,  how  much  indifference 
on  the  part  of  man  in  exercising  and 
developing  his  faculties  in  useful  and 
honorable  employment !  Many,  instead 
of  gaining  their  livelihood  in  the  intend- 
ed way,  by  the  sweat  of  their  face,  study 
iD  manner  of  trickery  and  sin  to  satisfy 
their  wants. 

God  demands  an  honest  use  of  every 
talent  He  has  given  to  man;  and  no  one 
u  exempt.  And  yet  there  is  a  sad  neg- 
tact,  even  on  the  part  of  very  many  who 
pnftss  to  be  serving  God.  Men  of  the 
vorld  are  doing  with  their  might  what 
their  hands  find  to  do;  and  this  is  right. 


Paul  commands  us  to  be  "diligent  in 
business,'*  but  the  mind  is  not  to  be- 
come so  completely  absorbed  in  worldly 
affidrs  as  to  neglect  the  business  of  the 
soul.  God  has  claims  that  are  superior 
to  all  claims  of  the  world. 

m.    GoD*S   BEQUIBEICKNTS  NO   OBEATSB 
THAN    OUB     ENDOWMENTS.       The    COUtCXt 

says  the  equipage  of  the  Levites  was 
"according  to  their  service.'*    Moses 
did  not  require  the  Eohathites  to  carry 
the  heavy  pillars  of  the  Tabernacle,  but 
each  was  to  serve  according  to  his  re* 
spective  ability.     So  God  requires  of 
every  man,  according  to  the  number  of 
talents  bestowed.     If  my  ability  is  less 
than  Spurgeon's,  my  obligation  is  pro- 
portionately less.     But  the  man  with 
"one**  talent  is  as  certain  to  be  reck* 
oned  with  as  he  with  "ten.**     If  we 
cannot  give  thousands,  we  can  at  least 
devote  our  "  two  mites."    A  beautifully 
tinted  leaf  in  the  wood  cannot  be  seen 
at  a  distance,  yet  it  contributes  its  part 
to  the  glorious  autumnal  picture. 
IV.  Man  mxtst  use  hib  OAPABiunEs  ac- 

COBDZNG  TO  DIVINE  APPOINTMENT.      MoSCS 

not  only  required  the  sons  of  Kohath 
to  carry  the  ark,  bid  to  carry  it  in  a  cer^ 
tain  way.  It  was  to  be  borne  upon  the 
shoulders,  and  they  were  to  keep  the 
purple  covering  over  it  that  it  might 
be  neither  seen  nor  touched.  And 
when  they  undertook  to  carry  this 
sacred  object  in  an  ox-cart,  God  struck 
the  man  dead  who  put  his  hand  upon 
it  to  prevent  its  toppling  over.  So  we 
are  not  only  to  use  our  talent,  but  ns^ 
it  according  to  the  direction  of  the 
divine  will.  But  how  natural  for  man 
to  disregard  God's  plans  and  consult 
his  own  pleasure  !  It  is  a  solemn  thing 
to  trifle  with  the  plans  of  God.  Every 
man  has  a  special  power  or  gift,  and 
"he  who  lives  bv  other  laws  than  those 
that  wrapt  his  genius  at  his  birth  "  de- 
feats, in  a  measure,  the  object  of  his 
creation.  It  has  been  truly  said,  ' '  Poets 
are  bom,  not  made."  So  every  man 
has  some  distinctive  characteristics  in 
his  constitution  that  more  eminently 
fit  him  for  a  certain  position  in  life. 
He  may  disregard  this  truth  and  gO 
haphazard  through  life,  but  with  little 
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or  no  Bticcess.  God  has  given  us  facil- 
ities by  which  we  may  reach  the  high- 
^est  results  in  this  life  and  highest  re- 
wards in  the  life  to  come,  if  we  will 
«cocpt  the  dictation  of  the  Spirit  as  the 
rule  of  our  life. 


THE  ESCESTIKa  LOTS  OF  OOS. 

By  Bisbop  Henrt  W.  Wabben,  in 
Wa8HD9oton  Stbebt  M.  £.  Chubch, 
Bbooklyn. 

"F.r  (lod  so  loved  the  icorW,  Ihat  He  gave 
His  oidy  hegotie^  i<on,  that  whosoever 
belie veth  on  Hm  should  not  perish,  but 
have  flenujl  life. — John  iii:  16. 

TuKHE  words  are,  perhaps,  the  most 
•precious  words  that  ever  fell  on  human 
ears;  they  express  the  most  compre- 
hensive thought  in  human  experience. 
The  words  of  God  are  so  deep  in  mean- 
ing and  so  broad  in  scope,  that  we  can- 
not fathom  or  measure  them.  We  may 
comprehend  the  units  of  which  this 
building  is  composed,  and  appreciate 
•that  each  unit  represents  a  brick  four 
inches  wide,  two  inches  thick,  and  eight 
inches  long.  But  we  cannot  compi*e- 
hend  the  bricks  out  of  which  God  built 
this  universe.  We  may  touch  God's 
works  in  their  littleness,  but  we  cannot 
grasp  them  in  their  immensity  and 
grandeur.  We  may  comprehend  the 
•size  of  a  house,  or  of  the  ocean,  but  not 
the  immensity  of  God's  Creation.  There 
are  in  the  midnight  sky  worlds  fourteen 
hundred  times  larger  than  our  own, 
•and  in  the  middav  sky  other  worlds  a 
million  times  larger.  This  world  is  one 
■of  God's  little  works.  There  are  myr- 
iads of  them,  five  times,  seven  times, 
twelve  thousand  times  larger  *•  Great 
and  marvelous  are  Thy  works,  O  God, 
and  past  finding  out." 

Then,  we  have  some  idea  of  speed, 
'The  horse  may  go  a  mile  in  little  more 
tthan  two  minutes,  and  the  locomotive 
in  three  ;  yet  our  world  travels  cue 
thousand  miles  a  minute,  and  other 
worlds  fly  through  space  as  fast  as  a 
rifle-ball,  and  light  travels  nearly  two 
hundred  thousand  miles  a  second. 
We  have  a  faint  conception  of  power. 


The  most  I  ever  heard  of  a  man's  lifting 
was  one  thousand  pounds;  some  steam 
engines  reach  five  thousand  horse- 
power. But  these  are  nothing  to  God's 
power.  If  steel  wires  were  attached  to 
the  earth  from  the  son,  of  snffloient 
power  to  hold  it  in  its  place,  it  would  take 
so  many  to  do  the  work  which  the  sun 
does  by  its  power  of  attraction,  that 
there  would  not  be  room  for  a  moose  to 
crawl  between  the  earth  and  the  sun. 
So,  whenever  we  touch  one  of  God's 
doings,  we  are  all  at  sea,  and  cannot 
begin  to  comprehend  them.  When  we 
touch  His  thoughts,  how  much  higher 
and  incomprehensible  do  they  become ! 

Look  at  this  word,  **  perish.*'  Do  you 
think  God  meant  anything  less  than  its 
awful  import  signifies  ?  He  knows  all 
words,  and  understands  their  meaning; 
and  why,  if  He  did  not  mean  "  perish," 
did  He  say  "perish"?  The  Lord  al- 
ways proportions  means  to  ends. 

While  walking  on  the  earth  He  finds 
a  blind  man;  He  puts  His  fingers  on 
his  eyes  and  restores  his  sight.  Then 
He  finds  a  deaf  man,  and  He  speaks  in 
his  ears  one  of  those  live  words  of  His, 
which  goes  down  deep  into  his  soul, 
and  awakes  in  him  a  sentfe  of  God,  and 
restores  his  hearing.  And  He  finds  a 
leper.  Oh  !  I  dare  not  tell  you  how  ter- 
rible is  the  affliction  which  clings  to 
the  leper — so  terrible  that  when  the 
plague-spots  appear  he  goes  oat  from 
home  and  kindred,  an  outcast  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  But  the  Lord  finds 
one  of  these,  and  He  lays  His  hand  upon 
him,  and  the  stricken  one  leaps  for  joy. 
Seemingly,  it  required  no  great  effort 
and  no  sacrifice  on  Christ's  part  to  heal 
such  an  one.  But  when  we  find  a  man 
dying  from  sin,  it  taxes  even  the  mighty 
resources  of  the  Godhead  to  save  him. 
It  took  the  agony  of  the  garden,  the 
scourging  of  the  market-place,  the  nails 
in  the  palms,  the  spear  in  the  side,  the 
death  on  the  cross,  to  do  this.  Hold 
up  your  hands  and  say  that  sin  is  so 
dreadful  you  will  nevermore  defile  them 
with  it.  God's  wisdom  could  not  save 
man.  None  of  God's  attributes  could 
do  it.  And  I  am  glad  of  it.  It  was 
God's  love,  not  His  wisdom  or  power, 
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tint  saved  man.     "God  so  loved  the 
worid," 

There  is  another  emphatic  word  in 
the  text— *•  love/'  Some  of  you  under- 
stind  the  meaning  of  it.  You  know 
the  love  of  a  father  or  mother  or  sister 
or  brother;  but  is  not  God's  love  to  you 
more  Chan  the  love  of  all  these  earthly 
treasures?  Does  it  not  mean  more? 
He  has  unspeakable  riches— with  a  city 
▼here  there  is  gold  enongh  to  pave  the 
streets,  and  pearls  large  enongh  for 
gates,  and  precions  stones  enongh  for 
vails;  and  God  so  loved  the  world  that 
He  gave  np  all  these  riches  and  come 
down  here  for  man's  redemption.  He 
wants  to  save  man  so  much  that  He  has 
made  the  way  so  plain  that  the  way- 
Hirer,  who  has  not  time  to  study,  and 
the  fool,  can  find  the  way.  God  is  per- 
fectly loyal,   and  never  broke  a  law, 


while  man  is  continually  breaking  them. 
Still,  God  keeps  loving  him,  and  trying 
to  save  him,  because  He  knows  what 
"perish"  means.  We  cannot  measure 
the  love  of  God.  It  is  personal  and 
particular,  and  not  a  general  infusion, 
going  forth,  like  the  atmosphere,  alike 
to  everything.  When  here  on  earth,  His 
work  was  an  individual  work.  To  the 
poor  woman  who  reached  through  the 
crowd  and  touched  the  hem  of  His  gar* 
ment.  He  did  not  say,  *'  I  give  thee 
more  riches,"  but  He  said  just  what  she 
wanted  Him  to  say,  *'Thy  sins  be  for- 
given thee  ";  while  to  the  poor  thief  on 
the  cross  His  words  were,  "This  day 
thou  shalt  be  with  Me  in  Paradise."* 
We  need  to  know  God  personally,  and 
that  is  the  way  we  are  going  to  know 
Him  hereafter,  if  we  are  going  to  know 
Him  at  all. 
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The  Conference  at  Jerusalem. 

(Lesson  Janusry  6.) 

By  Joseph  T.  Dcbtea,  D.D.   [Conobe- 

GATEOMAi.],  Boston. 
Bud  we  hdiet^  that  through  the  tjrac*  of  the 

Lord  Jesus  CtiHst  ice  shall  he  sared,  rven 

o^fAfy.— Acts  xv;  11. 

The  primitive  Church  was  under 
«pecial  divine  guidance,  through  the 
inspired  apostles,  its  founders  and 
framers.  It  accordingly  presents  ex- 
amples of  the  spirit,  principles,  and,  in 
part,  methods,  of  the  order,  discipline 
and  fellowship  of  the  Church  of  all 
ages  and  lands.  We  say  an  example  of 
method  in  part,  for  while  principles  are 
permanent,  methods  are  temporary. 
The  former  are  grounded  on  the  will 
of  God  and  the  nature  of  things;  the 
latter  are  dependent  upon  circum- 
itaneefl.  A  method  is  the  order  in 
which  means  are  conducted  to  the  ac- 
Qomplishment  of  ends.  With  a  change 
of  conditions,  a  different  order  may  be 
effective,  and  different  means  may  be 
The   free  spirit  of  Chris- 


tianity, therefore,  while  it  must  adhere 
to  principles,  may  modify  its  methods 
and  means,  according  to  changiug  con- 
ditions, so  as  most  surely  to  attain  the 
ends  for  which  it  has  been  established 
in  the  world.  But  this  mav  also  be 
confidently  affirmed,  that,  in  so  far  as 
the  circumstances  are  the  same,  there 
is  a  warrant  for  following  the  examples 
of  the  first  disciples. 

In  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  the  book 
of  the  Acts  there  is  an  account  of  tbo 
deliberations,  and  decision  of  a  confer- 
ence in  the  church  at  Jerusaleiii,  held 
at  the  request  of  the  church  at  Antioch,. 
to  consider  the  relations  of  the  Gentile 
converts  to  the  new  Christian  commu- 
nity. In  the  narrative  certain  princi- 
ples are  brought  to  view,  and  the  ap- 
plication of  them  to  the  exigencies  of 
a  particular  but  representative  case. 
These  we  propose  to  point  out  and  con- 
sider. 

1.  The  unity  of  the  Church.  It  waa 
the  purpose  of  the  mission  of  our  Lord 
to  unite  men  to  the  Father,  in  Himself, 


*In  sceordADce  with  onr  announccmeot,  we  begin  the  nerieH  of  sermonfl  on  the  lutemational 
Ihnday-flehool  Tjemaonn  for  1884.  Thene  diHoourRes  are  on  important  tbemeH  of  general  inteitwt 
to  tbe  Cbrifvtian  public.  They  will  all  be  prepared  npeclally  for  this  series,  and  will  be  from  some 
cf  tbe  kadiog  preachen  reprecienting  tbe  ncveral  evangelical  denoniinationR. — Ed. 
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by  the  Holy  Spirit,  through  filial  trust 
and  love.  la  this  He  contemplated, 
necessarily,  their  union  with  one  an- 
other. And  this  was  in  His  mind  when 
He  said  to  the  Father,  in  His  prayer 
with  the  disciples:  "Neither  pray  I  for 
these  alone,  but  for  them  also  which 
shall  believe  on  Me  through  their  word; 
that  they  all  may  be  one;  as  Thou, 
Father,  art  in  Me,  ani  I  in  Thee,  that 
they  also  may  be  one  in  us."  Accord- 
ingly  He  taught  them  that  they  were 
united  to  each  other  by  virtue  of  their 
common  union  with  Himself.  He  said, 
"I  am  the  vine;  ye  are  the  branches." 
By  their  union  with  Him,  they  were  to 
be  partakers  of  His  life,  and  the  same 
life  in  each  and  aU  would  knit  them 
into  one.  This  life  was  by  **one  and 
the  same"  Spirit,  of  whom  He  said, 
•'He  shall  be  in  you." 

So  the  disciples  understood  Him. 
No  one  con  read  the  writings  of  the 
apostle  John  without  perceiving  how 
thoroughly  this  view  of  the  relations 
of  believers  to  each  other  had  gone  into 
his  thought  and  experience.  And  the 
same  view  came  to  the  apostle  Paul 
"by  revelation."  He  taught  that  be- 
lievers are  one  body  in  Christ,  and 
members  one  of  another.  According 
to  this  view,  no  one  can  be  united  to 
Christ,  the  Head,  wUhotd  coming  inio 
union  with  every  member  of  His  "  body^  the 
Church,'' 

2.  The  unity  of  the  Church  is  to  be 
exhibited  by  fellowship.  *This  implies 
a  common  participation  in  privileges, 
and  co-operation  in  duties  and  services. 
At  the  beginning  "all  that  believed 
were  together."  And  "  they  continued 
steadfastly  in  the  apostles'  teaching, 
and  fellowship,  and  breaking  of  bread, 
and  in  prayers."  They  ministered  to 
one  another's  need,  and  kept  in  sym- 
pathetic intercourse;  they  united  in  the 
work  and  service  of  the  Gospel,  and 
sent  forth  with  solemn  ordination 
those  who  were  to  become  evangelists 
to  the  Jews  at  home  and  the  Gentiles 
abroad. 

3.  Fellowship  is  to  extend  to  per- 
sonal companionship,  in  order  to  afifec- 
tion,   sympathy,  helpfulness,   such   as 


are  characteristic  of  a  real  and  complete 
family  life.    Of  necessity,  personal  in- 
tercourse may  be  limited  by  ciroom- 
stances  over  which  the  members  of  the 
Church  have  no  control.    No  one  can 
read  the  counsels  of  the  apostle  John 
without  feeling  that  the  proper  connec- 
tion of  believer  with  believer  should 
be  formed  in  the  spirit  of  family  affec- 
tion and  sympathy.     And,  at  the  same 
time,  he  will  judge  and  feel  that  the 
Church  of  our  age  is  far  from  the  ideal. 
4.   The  only  essential   condition  of 
membership  in  the  Church  is   union 
with  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  a  sin- 
cere  confession  of  fietith   and  love  to 
Him  is  to   be   accepted  as   the    evi- 
dence  of  that   union.     The  outward 
form  of  the   confession  in  the  early 
Church  was  undoubtedly  baptism  into 
the    name   of  the  Father  and  of  the 
Son  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit.   This  might 
be  public,  as  on  the  day  of  Pentecost, 
or  private,  as  in  the  case  of  the  cham- 
berlain of  Queen  Candace.    There  was 
no  adoption  of  a  creed;  no  elaborate 
form  of  confession. 

The  occasion  of  the  conference   at 
which  these  principles  were  practically 
affirmed  was  as  follows:  After  Paul  and 
Barnabas  had  labored  a  whole  year  at 
Antioch,  gone  forth  on  their  first  mis- 
sionary tour,  and  returned  to  Antioch, 
where  they  remained  "a  long  time  with 
the  disciples,"  certain  persons,  belong- 
ing to  the  party  of  the  Pharisees  who 
had  been  received  into  the  church  at 
Jerusalem,  came  and  "taught  the  breth- 
ren" that  it  was  necessary  for  them  to 
be  circumcised  in  order  to  be  saved. 
And   it  was  understood   that  circum- 
cision was  a  token  of  the  purpose  to 
observe  the  rites  of  the  ceremonial  law. 
And  it  seemed,  at  least  to  Paul,  that 
compliance     with     this     requirement 
would  manifest  a  leg^l  spirit  tending 
to  the  error  of  justification  by  works. 
Consent  to  the  demand  would  have  re- 
sulted in  the  rupture  of  the  unity  of 
the  Church,  a  breach  of  fellowship,  so- 
cial separation,  and  the  acceptance  of 
terms  of  communion  unauthorized  by 
the  Lord,  and  foreign  to  the  spirit  of 
the  Gospel. 
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After  there  bad  been  much  discassion 
in  the  ehiurcb  at  Antioch,  it  was  resolved 
l)j  tbe  brethren  tbere  to  send  a  depu- 
tation to  the  chnrch  at  Jerusalem  to 
confer  with  the  apostles  and  elders  and 
brethren  **  about  this  qnestion.** 

It  is  not  probable  that  the  chnrch  at 
Jemsalem  had  assamed  authority  over 
the  other  churches,  bnt  that  it  had  a  sort 
of  pre-eminence  as  the  mother-Gh  nrch, 
the  eenter  f^om  which  the  evangelists 
bad  gone  forth,  and  having  resident 
with  it  sereral  of  the  apostles.  But, 
■tsidt  from  this,  it  was  natural  that  the 
matter  should  be  considered  there,  in- 
asmneh  as  the  party  which  had  inter- 
fered at  Antioch  originated  there,  and 
vaa  likely  to  continue  to  interfere  in 
tbfr  same  manner  in  other  places.  Tue 
disturbing  influence  could  only  be 
checked  by  stopping  it  at  its  source. 

The  messengers  were    formally  re- 
ceived by  the  church,  and  after  a  pri- 
vate consultation  with  tbe  wisest  men, 
acknowledged  as  leaders,   the    matter 
vag  issued  in  an  open  meeting  of  the 
apostles,  elders    and  brethren.    It  is 
evident  that  the  apostles  did  not  as- 
sume official    authority,  nor  did  they 
pretend  to  direct  by  inspiration,  much 
le«s  to  decide  the  questions  presented, 
for  there  was ''much  discussion."    In 
Ihe  letter  addressed  to  the  church  at 
Antioch,  conveying  the  decision,  it  was 
written :  "  It  seemed  good  to  the  Holy 
Spirit  and  to  k«/'    The  principles  we 
have  mentioned  governed  the  assembly 
in  forming  their  judgment,  and  they 
vere  authenticated  by  the  Holy  Spirit 
Thev  are  valid  for  the  Chnrch  for  all 
time.    Peter  rehearsed  the  facts  of  his 
x>wn  experience,  in  connection  with  Cor- 
nelias and  his  household.      He  Rhowed 
that  God  had  accepted  the  faith  of  these 
GrDtiles,  and  given  them  the  seal   of 
tbe    Spirit.     And    that    the    genuine 
effects  of  faith  had  been  manifest  in  the 
"pnrifying  of  their  hearts." 

Then  Paul  and  Barnabas  told  the 
story  of  the  work  of  the  Lord  by  them 
UDong  the  Oen tiles,  and  the  signs 
vhicb  >»ftd  accompanied  their  ministry. 
FintJiT,  James  referred  to  the  prophe- 
«i«,  in  which  the  ingathering  of  the 


Gentiles  was  foretold,  and  suggested 
that  the  events  described  by  Barnabas 
and  Paul  were  in  fulfillment  of  them. 
He  then  declared  his  judgment,  that 
the  rite  of  circumcision  should  not  be 
imposed  upon  the  Gentile  converts, 
while,  nevertheless,  they  should  be  ex- 
horted to  conform  to  some  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  law  intended  to  preserve 
the  people  from  such  contact  with  the 
Gentiles  as  would  lead  to  the  practices 
of  idolatry.  He  named  the  prohibi- 
tion of  the  use  of  things  which  had 
been  offered  to  idols,  the  flesh  of  ani- 
mals which  haa  been  killed  by  strang- 
ling, in  which  accordingly  the  blood 
remained,  and  the  blood  itself.  He 
gave  as  a  reason,  **Th6  law  of  Moses 
is  read  in  the  synagogue  every  Sab- 
bath day."  It  seemed  evident  to  him 
that  the  Jews,  so  often  reminded  of 
the  ancient  customs,  would  still  for 
a  long  time  adhere  to  them,  and  that 
without  the  compromise  on  the  part  of 
the  Gkntiles  now  commended  to  them, 
there  would  be  a  schism  in  the  churches, 
a  division  of  Christian  fellowship,  and 
an  entire  cessation  of  social  intercourse 
and  hospitality.  He  also  called  atten- 
tion to  a  moral  duty.  It  is  probable 
that  this  may  have  been  suggested  by 
his  knowledge  of  certain  abominations 
practiced  in  connection  with  heathen 
rites,  or  possible  that  the  conscience  of 
tbe  Gentiles  had  been  so  affected  as  to 
cease  to  give  judgment  against  im- 
purity. 

This  was  the  judgment  of  the  entire 
assembly.  It  was  communicated  to  the 
church  at  Antioch  in  a  letter  sent  by 
the  hand  of  certain  brethren  who  ac- 
companied Paul  and  Barnabas  on  their 
return.  One  expression  needs  to  be 
pondered.  It  implies  that  the  only 
terms  of  communion  with  the  Church 
were  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and 
willingness  to  be  in  acknowledged  re- 
lations to  God  and  the  Christ  and  the 
Holy  Spirit— these  being  signified  by 
baptism  into  their  names.  The  other 
conditions  commended  were  not  in- 
tended to  keep  believers  out  of  the 
Church,  but  to  bring  them  into  it.  They 
were  inclusive,  not  exclusive;  uniting. 
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not  dividing.  And  these  were  deter- 
mined by  the  interents  of  the  nnity  and 
fellowship  and  perHonal  interconrse  of 
the  dinoipleR  of  the  Lord.  They  were 
intended  to  keep  intact  the  one  body, 
complete  the  one  family.  Therefore 
the  message  ran:  "It  seemed  good  to 
the  Holy  Ghost  and  to  ns  to  lay  upon 
you  no  greater  bnrden  than  these  nec- 
essary things.** 

Bat  the  inquiry  is  suggested,  Was 
there  not  great  risk  in  the  admission  of 
men  to  the  Church  in  such  simple  and 
immediate  ways?  The  answer  is,  Cer- 
tainly there  was:  and  the  Lord  had  told 
them  of  it  over  and  over  again,  in  plain 
teaching  and  by  parables.  And  He  told 
them  to  inke  the  risk.  For  they  had  the 
remedy  in  their  own  power.  It  was 
discipline.  And,  even  if  they  could  not 
detect  the  false  among  the  true,  so  long 
OS  no  apparent  hypocrisy  gave  reason 
for  excision,  they  were  to  •*  let  both 
grow  together  until  the  harvest." 

If  the  churches  would  be  prompt  and 
vigorous,  though  gentle  and  loving,  in 
the  exercise  of  discipline,  the  reasons 
given  for  the  putting  up  of  barriers  to 
the  communion,  which  have  no  warrant 
in  Scripture  and  are  utterly  contrary 
to  the  spirit  of  the  (lospel  of  Christ, 
would  cease  to  have  any  cogency  and 
force. 


Hearing  and  Doing. 

(Lrssou  Jantiary  13.) 

By  R.  S.   Mc.\bthur,   D.D.   [Baptist], 
New  York. 

Bui  he  ye  doers  of  the  iconl  and  not  hearers 
only,  deceit^ing  yo^r  own  selves. — James 
i:22. 

The  apostle  James  was  a  practical 
man.  He  aimed  to  present  the  claims 
of  religion  in  their  relation  to  every-day 
duties.  He  placed  himself  squarely  in 
opposition  to  the  tendencies  of  a  corrupt 
age;  he  opposed  those  who  expected  to 
be  justified  before  God  because  they 
were  Jews.  He  taught  that  laxity  in 
morals  vitiated  privileges  and  profes- 
sions, however  exalted.  He  was,  at  the 
same  time,  a  rigid  observer  of  the  law. 
He  was  warmly  attached  to  what  has 


been  called  the  <*  Jndaistic  Element  *'  in 
Christianity.  He,  therefore,  more  than 
any  other,  was  adapted  to  win  the  cor-- 
enant  people  to  the  Gospel. 

We  bless  God  for  the  holy  severity  of 
James.  He  caught  the  spirit  of  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount.  The  relation  of 
a  true  faith  to  a  pure  life,  of  sound 
knowledge  to  right  action,  of  clear 
thinking  to  right  feeling,  and  of  external 
conformity  to  spiritual  reality,  which 
marks  the  sermon  of  Christ,  marks  also* 
the  epistle  of  James.  These  relations- 
and  distinctions  appear  in  the.  text. 
This  verse  is  an  epitome  of  the  apostle'» 
teaching.  It  is  also  a  fitting  rebuke  to 
a  tendency  as  prevalent  to-day  as  it  was- 
when  he  wrote  these  words.  Let  us  try 
to  unfold  and  apply  his  teaching. 

It  is  a  great  privilege  to  be  hearers  of 
the  Word.  The  **  word  "  here  spoken  of 
is  ^'the  implanted  word,"  mentioned  in 
the  preceding  verse.  This  Word  is  to- 
be  received  with  meekness,  and  when 
so  received  it  is  able  to  save  the  souU 
By  the  **word,'*  in  its  largest  sense,  we< 
understand  God's  revealed  will — the- 
Bible.  It  is,  then,  a  great  privilege,  a» 
well  as  a  solemn  duty,  to  be  hearers  of 
this  inspired  Word. 

In  studying  this  divine  Word  we  study 
the  most  ancient  and  authentic  history^ 
of  man  and  of  the  world.  Its  records- 
embrace  the  genesis  of  creation,  the- 
revelations  of  Sinai,  and  the  conquests- 
in  Canaan.  No  other  history  is  so  life- 
like. For  the  most  part,  its  writers- 
were  eye-witnesses  of  the  events  they 
record.  Thrilling  incidents,  glowing^ 
picture.s,  sunny  idyls,  wonderful  per- 
sonal experiences,  fill  its  pages.  It  ia 
prophecy  as  well  as  history.  The  dis- 
coveries of  modern  times  illustrate  and 
confirm  its  statements.  Egypt,  Babylon 
and  Assyria  come  forth  as  witnesses  to* 
its  truth.  This  "word "gives  us  also^ 
the  sublimest  poetr}',  as  well  as  the 
most  exalted  morality,  known  to  the 
world.  And  hence,  on  the  ground  of 
its  high  literary  merit  and  its  unpar- 
alleled moral  teachings,  it  is  a  priceless 
privilege  to  hear  the  Word  of  God  Sab- 
bath after  Sabbath. 

But,  secondly,  it  is  not  enough  that 
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ft  be  hearers;  'we  nmst  also  be  doers  of 
the  Word.  Only  he  who  is  a  doer  is  a 
tnehesrer.  The  Psalmist  says:  *<They 
tint  know  Thy  name  will  pat  their  trust 
bThee.**  To  hear  the  Word  preached 
ttd  remain  anmoved  is  to  be  infidel  to 
iti deepest  traths.  Wben  Christ  says: 
"Believe,-  "Ohey/*  ••Submit." and  you 
NBiain  heedless,  yon  have  not  heard 
Bight;  you  are  a  practical  atheist.  To 
tetr  truly  is  to  obey  fully.  ••Hear, 
OheftTens,  and  give  ear,  O  earth !"  Get 
into  your  minds  the  truth,  that  though 
jvobear  the  Word,  as  the  oldest  and 
fnndeat  history,  as  the  sublimest 
poetry,  and  the  noblest  system  of  moral- 
iftj,  and  yet  yoa  refuse  obedience  to  it, 
|Mi  hsTe  not  traly  heard;  you  have 
oily  heard  to  your  own  deeper  oondem- 
iition. 

This  leads  to  the  next  remark.  Hear- 
ing increases  responsibility.  Responsi- 
Uity  is  always  proportioned  to  oppor- 
tuiity.  Such  as  sin  without  the  law 
vill  be  judged  without  the  law;  but 
they  who  know  their  Master's  will,  and 
do  it  not,  shall  be  beaten  with  many 
^pes.  The  Gospel  will  be  a  savor  of 
life  unto  life  or  of  death  unto  death. 
Which  shall  it  be  to  vou? 

We  hear  aright,  then,  only  when  hear- 
ing leads  to  doing.  And  we  are  not  sim- 
ply to  do  the  Word,  but  to  be  doers. 
The  noun  means  more  tban  the  verb. 
It  Boggasts  the  idea  of  continuance  in 
veil-doing.  This  is  to  be  our  supreme 
•eenpstion,  the  one  end  of  life. 

What  shall  we   do  to  show  that  we 

knr  aright  ?    First,  we  are  to  believe  on 

JtnM  Christ.     ••  This  is  the  will  of  God, 

that  ye  belieye  on  Jesus  Christ,  whom 

He  hath  sent.**     Then,  second,  we  are 

u>  eonfess    Him    before    men.      And, 

finally,  do  all  other  things  which  He 

hath  commanded.     We  are,  in  a  word, 

to  take  Christ  ah  out  Prophet  to  instruct 

v^  our  Priest  to  atone  for  us,  and  our 

Kiog  to  command  us.     This  is  to  hear 

aright;  this  is  to  hear  and  live;  this  is 

to  hear  and    to    do.      God,    from    the 

^pemal     splendors     of     the     Mount 

of  Tnnsfignration.     says:    "Hear     ye 

Him." 
To  be  hearers  and  not  doers  of  t  he  Word 


is  lo  practice  fatal  self-deception.  Christ 
Himself  strikingly  illustrates  this  fact 
in  the  parable  of  the  two  men  who 
built  their  houses,  the  one  on  the  sand 
and  the  other  on  the  rock.  The  one 
was  swept  away  in  the  day  of  wind  and 
rain,  while  the  other  stood  firm  and  un- 
moved. We  are  all  building  for  eter- 
nity. Christ  is  the  rock.  '*A11  other 
ground  is  sinking  sand."  Blessed  is 
the  man  who  heareth  Christ's  sayings 
and  doeth  them  !  You  may  prophesy  in 
His  name,  in  His  name  may  cast  out 
devils,  in  His  name  do  many  wonderful 
works;  and  yet  He  may  say:  **I  never 
knew  you;  depart  from  Me,  ye  that 
work  iniquity."  Why  is  this  ?  Because 
they  did  not  His  rcUL  *•  Not  every  one 
that  saith  unto  me.  Lord,  Lord,  shall 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven;  but 
he  ihnidoeth  the  will  of  My  Father  which 
is  in  heaven."  Solemn  words !  God 
help  us  to  do  His  will  by  obeying  His 
Son  !  Not  less  emphatic  is  Paul:  **  Not 
the  hearers  of  the  law  are  just  before 
God;  but  the  doers  of  the  law  shall 
be  justified."  John  teaches  the  same 
lesson:  ** Little  children,  let  no  man 
deceive  you;  he  ihvX doeth  righteousness 
is  righteous."  And  James,  whose  words 
we  have  been  studying,  illustrates  the 
thought  in  the  next  verse.  We  have  no 
distinct  impression  of  ourselves  a  little 
after  we  have  looked  into  a  mirror. 
The  impression  vanishes  with  the  van- 
ishing image.  So  is  the  man  who 
is  a  hearer  and  not  a  doer  of  the 
Word. 

God  grant  that  the  words  of  the 
earnest,  pracVical  James  may  move  us 
to  right  action  !  To  liear  the  Word  is  a 
privilege;  to  hear  wrongly  but  increases 
our  condemnation ;  to  hear  rightly  is  to 
do  fnll}^  and  this  is  to  escape  the  sad 
charge  of  self-deception.  By  thus  do- 
ing we  shall  accept  and  obey  Christ, 
and  shall  sweetly  learn  that  the  saving 
faith  of  Paul  and  the  believing  doing- 
of  John  are  the  same  thing;  and  at  the 
last  we  shall  hear  the  Lord  say:  "  Blessed 
are  they  that  do  His  commandments, 
that  they  may  have  right  to  the  tree  of 
life,  and  may  enter  in  through  the  gatr»* 
into  the  city." 
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The  TJb6  «ad  Abuse  of  the  Tosgoe. 

(January  30.) 

By  J.  H.  Rylance,  D.D.  [Episcopal], 
New  Yoek. 

Ij  any  man  offend  not  in  word^  the  same  is 
a  perfect  man.  —James  ii :  3. 

St.  James  was  the  apostle  of  practical 
morality.  He  has  little  of  the  philo- 
sophic faoalty  of  St.  Paal ;  very  little  of 
the  sweetness  and  tenderness  of  St. 
•John.  In  a  plain,  direct,  incisive  style 
he  *' speaks  right  on"  the  truth  he  is 
inspired  to  speak.  The  merely  formal 
following  of  religious  ways  is  of  small 
account  with  him.  Faith  must  beget 
■good  works,  or  it  is  a  dead  thing  for 
him.  Fitly  was  he  called  '*The  Just." 
A  man  *'  loving  righteousness  and  hating 
iniquity,'*  demanding  of  all  who  pro- 
fessed the  faith  of  Christ  that  they 
should  live  the  faith  they  professed. 
What  we  call  consistenep  is  the  one  com- 
prehensiye  thing  which  James  enjoins 
upon  his  fellow  disciples. 

The  moral  government  of  the  tongue 
is  esteemed  one  of  the  minor  moralities; 
yet,  of  all  our  responsible  faculties, 
speech  is,  perhaps,  the  most  fruitful  in 
good  or  evil  in  our  daily  lives;  while 
not  one  requires  more  wisdom  and 
grace  for  its  proper  management.  The 
difficulty  of  controlling  the  tongue 
James  illustrates  by  forcible  imagery. 
The  horse  requires  the  bit  for  the  re. 
straint  of  his  fierce  strength.  Even  so 
must  the  tongue  be  constrained  by  a 
righteous  will,  or  it  will  work  mischief, 
of  which  we  hear  and  see  so  much  in 
daily  life.  Truly  an  "unruly  evil"  is 
the  tongue.  So  wanton  and  reckless  is 
this  little  member,  that  we  are  ready  to 
say  at  times  with  the  apostle,  *'  The 
tongue  can  no  man  tame." 

The  difficulty  of  ruling  it  wisely  and 
well  arises  mainly  from  the  fact  that 
of  all  our  moral  members  the  tongue  is 
the  readiest  for  u^e,  so  to  speak.  The 
slightest  occasion  incites  it  to  action, 
while  sore  provocations  to  hasty,  in- 
temperate, or  imbittered  speech  are  fre- 
quent in  life.  Words  are  such  trifling, 
fugitive  things,  that  men  seldom  pause 
to  weigh  them.    Some  sudden  impulse 


moves  us,  and  some  caustic  or  cutting 
word  goes  forth  before  we  are  aware,  and 
the  evil  is  done.  Some  wise  man  of  old 
had  known  such  mischievous  use  of  the' 
tongue  when  he  prayed:  '*  Set  a  watch* 
O  Lord,  before  my  mouth,  and  keep 
the  door  of  my  lips. "  How  many  hearts 
have  been  grieved  and  lives  imbittered 
by  simply  a  careless  use  of  the  tongue  i 
Temptations  to  such  sins  are  of  con-, 
stant  occurrence.  A  love  of  humoi 
suggests  the  saying  of  some  racy  thing 
— the  thing  said  being  ofttimes  far  froA 
innocent;  or  some  spicy,  evil  ntmor  ia 
abroad,  and  we  join  in  the  gossip  occa- 
sioned, without  waiting  to  ask  if  the 
rumor  be  well-founded;  or,  if  true, 
without  pausing  to  reflect  that  it  Ib  selr 
dom  expedient  to  spread  a  hurtful  re- 
port. Yet  who  does  not  know  how  de- 
licious a  thing  it  is,  to  low  moral  tastes/ 
to  hear  and  to  retail  scandal  ?  We  are 
guilty  of  such  grave  indiscretions  just 
to  give  flavor  to  talk,  to  impart  life  to 
the  company  gathered  in  the  drawing- 
room ! 

But  it  is  worse  still  when  bad  pas-- 
sions  stir  the  tongue  to  action;  appeids 
to  envy  and  malice  being  met  at  every 
tui-n.  Pride  is  offended,  and  we  resent 
the  affront.  Or  we  are  a  party  in  some 
dispute,  and  we  must  gain  "our  point" 
at  any  cost.  And  what  moral  havoc  is 
wrought  by  these  sins  of  the  tongue ! 
Not  one  Christian  man  in  ten  knows 
how  to  resent  even  a  recU  wrong  wisely 
and  to  good  effect.  "  Behold  how  much 
wood  is  kindled  by  how  small  a  fire! 
And  the  tongue  is  a  fire — the  world  of 
iniquity  among  our  members  !" 

Trifling  as  we  may  deem  words,  they 
express  the  character  of  a  man  more 
surely  than  any  other  sign,  because 
they  come  forth  so  easily,  and  are  im- 
studied.  "Out  of  the  fullness  of  the 
heart  the  mouth  speoketh";  and  hence 
the  truth  of  Christ's  saying,  "By  thy 
words  thou  shalt  be  justified,  and  by 
thy  words  thou  shalt  be  condemned." 
While  the  tongue  may  be  said  to  rule 
the  whole  course  of  a  man's  moral  life, 
even  as  great  ships  are  turned  about  by 
"a  very  small  helm." 

Jjeijfcung  Christian  disciples  look  to 
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tkis.  vitehing  ag&iiuBt  temptations  to 
lidoiB  fhTolitj'  and  evil  speaking. 
Their  ulk  need  not  be  tame,  because 
freefromooarsenes:*  and  profanity.  Nor 
Mcd  it  be  mied  with  ^pimu  phrases. 
ijiCitiimplj  be  true  and  pertinent  to 
tbeoeenioii.  Paars  is  thecomprehen- 
m  rale  for  all  of  uh  :  *  *  Let  yoar  speech 
be  ilways  with  grace,  seasoned  with 
■K.*  Tea,  **  aeaBoned/*  etc.  Not  tame, 
kroileta,  insipid  talk — that  is  the  bane 
4.  vhal  we  call  ••  society,"  even  of  a 
fMd  deal  of  '*  religions  *'  society- -bat 
fpeeehwiih  spirit  and  life  in  it,  <*that 
it  may  minister  grace  unto  the  hearers.'* 
For  there  is  a  laiae,  helpful  nse  of  the 
longne,  as  well  as  a  nse  that  is  evil  and 
hutfoL  **▲  word  fitly  spoken,  how 
food  it  is  r 

"  Hake  me  to  feel 
Ihil  is  the  gfty  and  cars-forRetting  crowd 
AoQ  utaa  xua^x  me  as  in  aolitade. 
lecp  Hkni  tbe  portela  of  my  Up«.  lest  wordB 
Of  leriiy.  or  eeamize  andeflerrod. 
ikwelhe  flreedmn  of  my  mirthfnl  houra. 
TIi«»  m J  «fteh  wotd  and  action  with  the  hoe 
<X  b«ari-boni  coorteay  and  holy  love ; 
Tkat  IB  the  nae  of  every  social  gift 
TW  h^ypinew  of  others  may  be  mine, 
Aad  «vfsy  effort  which  I  make  to  pleano 
Xij  be  onmarred  by  envy  or  by  pride.'* 

For  **  if  any  man  offend  not  in  word, 
tbe  iiame  is  a  perfect  man." 


UTiBg  u  in  God's  Sight 

(Lesson  Januar>'  27.) 

Bt  Ret.   J.-  G.    Mebiull    [Congbeoa- 
tiomal],  8t.  Louis. 

H'imhie  yoHrstlves  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord 
ami  Ht  skaU  exalt  you, — James  iv:  10. 

In  one  of  our  western  cities  is  a 
phy^idan  who  is  yery  skillful  in  doc- 
toring the  human  eye.  I  went  one  day 
iito  his  office.  On  the  wall  was  a  large 
punting  of  an  eye.  It  seemed  to  look 
«t  me  when  I  went  in.  I  could  get  into 
BO  part  of  the  room  without  the  eye 
•eeing  me;  and  the  last  thing  that  I  saw 
a  I  went  out  was  that  eye  looking  at 
CM.  I  have  often  thought  of  that  pic- 
tve,  and  said  to  myself,  that  in  some 
iiQcb  way  God's  all-seeing  eye  follows 
ii«  aU  my  life  through.  And  it  makes 
Ae  (etl  humble,  and  leads  me  to  be 
^nfnU  humble,  because  I  must  be  so 


small,  so  weak,  and  so  wicked  in  God's 
sight;  careful,  for  surely  I  shall  want 
God  to  see  only  that  which  will  please 
Him  as  He  shall  look  me  through  and 
through. 

The  lesson  of  to-day  tells  us  of  two 
ways  in  which  we  may  show  that  we 
do  not  have  the  humble  spirit  which 
they  have  who  live  in  the  sight  of  God. 
One  is  in  finding  fault  with  those  with 
whom  we  are  acquainted.  I  see  boys 
and  girls  who  are  always  ready  to  say 
that  this  and  that  one  of  their  play- 
mates is  not  such  as  he  should  be.  One 
of  the  boys  is  rough,  another  is  heed- 
less, another  is  saucy,  another  is  dull; 
and  so  the  little  boy  has  some  unpleas- 
ant thing  to  say  about  each  one  of  his 
schoolmates.  Your  lesson  says,  **  Speak 
not  one  against  another";  and  it  goes 
on  to  say  that  if  we  speak  against  an- 
other, we  are  trying  to  be  his  judge; 
and  this  we  cannot  be  if  we  are  humble 
in  the  sight  of  Grod.  God  alone  is 
Judge. 

What  should  we  say  if  a  man  should 
go  into  the  court-room  where  the  judge 
is  on  the  bench,  and  should  stand  up 
before  him  and  say:  *' I  am  going  to 
decide  this  case;  I  am  going  to  tell 
whether  the  prisoner  is  guilty  or  not"? 
We  could  hardly  think  of  anything  more 
impudent  than  this.  Your  lesson  tells 
you  that  you  are  doing  this  very  thing 
when  you  make  a  practice  of  judging 
others.  We  do  not  know  all  about 
those  concerning  whom  we  are  making 
our  remarks.  Only  He,  who  sees  us 
all  through  auvl  through,  can  know  uU 
about  everybody.  There  was  a  boy  at 
school  who  would  not  go  with  the  other 
boys  on  their  excursions.  He  would 
not  spend  money  except  for  the  most 
necessary  things.  The  fellows  called 
him  stingy  and  mean.  They  did  not 
know  what  God  knew — that  the  brave, 
generous  boy  was  saving  all  ho  could 
so  as  to  keep  his  little  blind  sister  in 
the  asylum,  where  she  could  be  learn- 
ing, as  he  was  learning  in  his  school. 
There  is  always  something  that  we  do 
not  know  about  everybody,  which,  if 
we  knew,  would  make  us  feel  very  dif- 
ferently toward  them  from  the  way  we 
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feel  when  we  only  know  n  little  about 
them.  And  if  we  nre  humble  in  the 
sight  of  God,  we  shall  be  very  rIow 
to  judge  others.  Of  course,  we  can- 
not help  noticing  whnt  others  are 
doing,  and  making  up  our  minds  as 
to  the  reason  for  their  doing  it;  but 
we  rarely  can  be  sure  that  we  know 
everything,  and  are  in  danger  of  bear- 
ing false  witness  if  we  try  to  judge 
them. 

Another  way  of  which  your  lesson 
speaks,  in  which  we  are  in  danger  of 
not  being  humble,  is  in  thinking  and 
acting  as  if  some  things  with  which  we 
have  almost  nothing  to  do  are  in  our 
hands  and  belong  to  us,  when,  in  fact, 
they  are  in  God's  hands.  One  of  these 
things  is  the  future.  A  man  says,  "I 
will  go  into  this  city  or  that,  and  spend 
a  year  or  two,  and  make  money"; 
whereas  the  lesson  says  he  should  say, 
"If  the  Lord  will,  we  shall  both  live 
and  do  this  or  that.'*  If  we,  any  of  us, 
count  on  the  future,  and  leave  God  out 
of  the  account,  we  are  not  walking 
humbly  before  Him.  God  is  the  only  one 
who  knows  anything  about  the  future. 


We  have  a  right  to  lay  our  plans  for  the 
future,  but  when  we  do  it  we  shall  be 
very  careful  to  feel,  "This  will  I  do,  if 
God  spares  my  life  and  thinks  it  best 
for  me  to  do  it."  You  have  begun  to 
go  to  school,  and  hope  after  a  while  to 
go  to  the  academy,  and  after  that  to  the 
college,  and  after  that  to  the  seminary, 
and  thus  be  fitted  to  preach.  All  this 
is  well;  but  if  you  should  say,  "lam 
going  to  do  all  these  things,  and  noth* 
ing  shall  stand  in  my  way,"  you  would 
not  have  the  humble  spirit  which 
would  fit  you  to  do  any  of  these  things, 
well.  I  remember  when  I  was  a  boy 
my  father  used  to  exchange  pulpits 
with  the  ministers  in  the  towns  round 
about;  and  when  he  would  write  to  his^ 
brother-minister  to  exchange  with  him» 
he  used  to  put  in  two  capital  letters 
with  a  period  after  each  of  them;  they 
were  D.  V.,  and  I  found  out  that  these- 
stood  for  two  Latin  words,  **God  will- 
ing"; and  I  think  that  if  we  nowadays 
would  have  an  humble  spirit,  which 
God  will  bless,  we  dhall  want  to  have  a 
D.  V.  always  in  our  mind  when  we 
think  of  the  future. 
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PSATES-MEETma  SEBVZGE/ 
By  J.  M.  Shebwood,  D,P. 


Jan.  2. — Jfissiowiry  Service.  The  Duty 
of  Sendino  the  Gospel  to  the  Heathen. 
(Matt,  xxviii;  19,  20;  Lukevii:  22.) 

Facts  to  be  Considebed  as  Incentives 
TO  Concerted  Pbayer  and  Effort  for 
the  Conversion  of  the  World. 

1.  As  to  ilie  duty.  This  service  is  not 
optional.  It  is  specially  and  positively 
enjoined  by  the  Head  of  the  Church, 
knowing  all  that  it  involved,  and  under 
circumstances  which  lend  peculiar  force 
and  solemnity  to  the  injunction.  To 
refuse  obedience  is  to  be  disloyal  to  the 
Master. 

2.  As  lo  the  extent  of  (he  work.  "  All 
nations  "—all  races,  peoples,  conditions, 
climes.  "  TeacJi  all  nations,  baptizing," 
etc.     More  than  "  witness-bearing,"  or 


mere  proclamation  of  the  Gospel— in- 
struction, conversion,  gathering  into 
churches,  actually  christianizing  1,600,- 
000, 000  souls,  the  vast  majority  of  whon^ 
are  sunk  in  grossest  heathenism  and 
paganism.  What  a  work  !  God  only  is. 
equal  to  it !    Prayer  is  a  necessity  ! 

3.  As  to  wh(U  has  been  accomplished. 
The  Bible  translated  into  more  than  250 
languages;  nearly  7,000  missionaries- 
and  over  40,000  assistant  laborers  in  the- 
field,  in  India,  China,  Japan,  Syria» 
Africa, Mexico  and  the  South  Sea  Islands;: 
schools,  colleges  and  churches  planted 
at  10,000  points;  nearly  a  million  mem* 
bers  in  mission  churches;  and  more 
than  a  score  of  grand  missionary  socie- 
ties annually  expending  some  $15,000,- 
000  or  $20,000,000   in    the  home  and 


*  These  "  Prayer-Meeting  Topics  for  1884,"  neatly  printed,  we  shall  be  happy  to  send  to  clergy- 
men for  distribution  among  their  people  at  ten  cenli  i>er  one  hundred  copies  (barely  the  price  of 
postage).— Pub.  ok  Hom.  Monthly. 
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fowign  field-      Verily,  what  hath  God 
Tioagbt ! 

i.  Ai  to  trkat  remains  to  he  done.  Great 
as  ire  the  results  of  miHsionary  work, 
iLfT  onlv  serve  to  show  the  vast  extent 
ofbctthendoxn,  and  the  appalling  dark- 
B«»ADd  degradation  which  characterize 
It  We  have  only  made  a  beginning. 
Ve  boast  of  oar  missionary  spirit,  when 
it  U  A  solemn  fact  that  1,000,000,000  of 
WT  race  have  not  yet  heard  that  there 
be  a  Christ,  and  ••  of  every  three  persons 
OS  the  surface  of  the  globe,  two  have 
aeterseen  a  Bible."  Of  the  31,500,000 
tools  that  will  pass  into  eternity  in  A.D. 
18Si,  it  i8  safe  to  assert  that  more  than 
»,UOO,000  of  them  will  die  in  utter 
iporance  of  that  Gospel  which  Jesns 
Christ  commanded  His  disciples  more 
tium  eighteen  centuries  ago  to  *' teach 
til  niUions.*'    Appalling  fact ! 

5.  As  to  the  instrumai'aUiies.  Prayer, 
••concert  of  prayer,"  is  the  first.  It  is 
an  absolute  need,  and  the  mightiest 
iictor  in  the  problem.  Modern  missions 
bad  their  birth  in  prayer,  and  so  of  all 
great  missionary  movements;  and  the 
Mue  is  true  of  the  great  revivnls,  which 
in  England  and  America  saved  the 
Cuaroh  from  threatened  ruin.  They 
*rt  kin  in  spirit.f  ** Teaching,"  or 
prr^bing,  the  Gospel,  is  the  second 
cbirf  instrumentality.  And  this  in- 
TolTes  the  training  and  sending  out 
Aod  supporting  missionaries  and  teach- 
ef<— in  a  word,  the  whole  system  of 
«r|^ized  agencies  known  as  Mission- 
ATT  Societies.  As  subordinate  means, 
tbr  cefaool,  the  college,  the  training  ot 
satire  teachers,  and  the  planting  of  the 
prmn  of  Christian  civilization,  etc.,  are 
isp<»rtant  auxiliaries. 

Coscn>iox8  — 1.  The  conversion  of 
tbe  world  to  Christ  is  no  Utopian 
ideme.  2.  The  Church  is  sqnarely 
ni  analterably  committed  to  the  work. 
3.  The  «ucc'?ss,  considering  the  stupen- 
hn<  obctucles,  has  been  far  greater  than 
Inuan    «agacity    could    have  believed 

•  Tl*  tbnlliuijr  iuwtancw  givou  by  Dr.  PierHon 
t 'iii-  rftf-iain^  meruicm  of  thia  iminb(.>r  of  The 
fir-KfLir:-  M* »>-thi.v, of  " Snpomatural  Auswom 
i^rnj^r.'  ajH  viir  the  heart  of  the  nwkr. 


possible.  4.  We  have  every  motive  for 
pushing  the  enterprise  with  renewed 
hope  and  vigor. 

Jan.  9.  How  Old  Art  Thou?  (Qen. 
xlvii:  8;  Ps.  xc:  12;  Ps.  xxxix:  4.) 

Tbe  course  of  time  has  ever  been  the 
theme  of  sublime  and  melancholy  mus- 
ing. The  ninetieth  psalm  is  grandly 
poetic  in  conception,  and  a£fectingly  real 
in  its  delineation  of  human  experience. 

It  was  not  without  design  that  God 
established  way-marks  on  the  face  of 
creation.  "Let  there  be  lights  in  the 
firmament  of  heaven  to  divide  the  dav 

• 

from  the  night,  and  let  them  be  for 
signs  and  for  seasons,  and  for  da3's  and 
years.*'  So  also  He  has  '*  appointed  the 
bounds  of  our  habitation,"  ''num- 
bered "  the  years  of  our  probation. 

He  is  a  wise  man  who,  as  he  enters 
upon  a  new  year,  sits  down  and  deter- 
mines his  age,  as  God  reckons  years, 
and  devoutly  prays:  "So  teach  us  to 
number  our  days,  that  we  may  apply 
our  hearts  unto  wisdom."  The  wise 
reckoning  of  time  will  be  of  essential 
use  to  us— it  may  save  us  from  over- 
whelming and  eternal  disaster. 

I.  How  Old  Art  Thou,  O  Christian, 
computed  by  God's  standard  ?  1.  Old 
enough  to  be  brought  under  infinite 
obligations  to  God's  redeeming,  con- 
verting and  preserving  grace.  2.  Old 
enough  to  have  made  great  attainments 
in  the  divine  life.  "What  expenditure 
of  love,  providence,  husbandry !  What 
have  you  to  show  for  it?  3.  Old  enough 
to  have  learned  the  ways  of  a  deceitful 
heart,  and  the  power  of  the  adversary  of 
God  and  man.  4.  Old  enough  to  have 
cau.ht  the  heavenly  spirit  of  the  Mas- 
ter, and  from  the  land  of  Beulah  to  get 
now  and  then  a  ravishing  view  of  the 
glory  unutterable  beyond. 

II.  How  Old  Art  Thou,  O  Impenitent 
Sinner?  1.  Old  enough  to  have  run 
up  u  fearful  account  against  thy  soul 
in  "  the  book  of  God's  remeiiibranco." 
2.  Old  enough  to  make  the  work  of 
future  repentance  extremely  bitter  and 
difficult.  3.  Old  enough  to  make  it 
well  nigh  certain,  if  you  still  j)ersi8t  in 
impenitent  sin,   that    you   will    never 
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retrace  your  guilty  steps  and  take  bold 

on  life ! 

"There  are  swift  honni  in    life,  strong  nuthing 

honni, 
That  do  the  work  of  tempeMtn  in  their  might !  " 

Have  yon  not  reached  that  point  in 
life's  journey  ? 

"  WIU  the  nhade  go  back  on  thy  dial  plate? 
Will  thy  sun  sUnd  still  on  ita  way  ? 
Both  hasten  on,  and  thy  spirit's  fate 
Bests  on  the  point  of  life's  litUe  date; 
Then  live  while  'tis  called  to-day. 

"  Life's  waning  hours,  like  the  8y bill's  page. 
As  they  lessen,  in  value  rise; 
Oh,  rouso  theo,  and  live!  nor  deem  that  man's 

ago 
Stands  in  the  length  of  his  pilgrimage. 
But  in  days  that  are  truly  wise." 


Januaby  16. — The  Day  of  Pentxcost. 
(Acts  xi :  1^.) 

SuooESTioN.— Read  the  record  of  the 
eTents  of  this  memorable  day,  and 
refer  to  the  institution  of  this  annual 
festival  fifty  days  after  Israel's  deliver- 
ance from  Egyptian  bondage,  in  com- 
memoration of  the  giving  of  the  Law 
from  Sinai.  Note  the  fact  that  the 
Pentecost,  honored  by  this  heavenly 
baptism,  was  on  the  Sabbath,  fifty  days 
after  the  resurrection  of  Christ. 

Among  the  lessons  of  instruction 
taught  in  the  events  and  experiences 
of  "the  day  of  Pentecost,"  we  select 
two  or  three  by  way  of  emphasis.  1. 
The  occurrences  described  were  so  ob- 
viously supernatural  as  to  confirm  the 
divine  mission  of  Jesus,  and  the  conseqiuni 
truth  of  Christianity.  So  the  effusion  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  our  day,  turning 
multitudes  to  righteousness,  and  bap- 
tizing the  Church  with  the  spirit  of 
love  and  missionary  zeal,  is  a  divine 
attestation  that  the  Gospel  is  '*not  a 
cunningly-devised  fable,"  but  the  verit- 
able truth  of  God.  2.  The  events  of  that 
day  disclose  the  chief  means  of  advancing 
Christ's  kingdom.  The  ministration  of 
the  Gk)8pel  by  human  agency — by  men 
taught  of  God,  and  endowed  with  power 
from  on  high — was  the  instrumentality 
chosen  by  Christ  Himself,  and  sancti- 
fied to  this  work  and  endowed  by  a 
Pentecostal  baptism.  And  it  is  along 
the  line  of  this  Heaven-appointed 
agency  that  God  has  wrought  from  that 


day  to  this,  and  will  work  until  the 
end  of  the  world.  3.  The  experience 
of  the  day  of  Pentecost  bears  emphatic 
Ustimony  to  the  reality  and  importanee  of 
revivals  of  religion.  That  was  the  first 
Christian  revival,  and  it  was  an  ever- 
memorable  one  in  its  character  and  in 
its  influence  on  the  life  of  the  infeoit 
Church.  It  proved  the  power  of  the 
simple  story  of  the  Cross.  It  made 
Peter  and  his  associates  invincible.  It 
was  the  earnest  of  what  God's  people 
are  to  expect,  everywhere  and  alwcys, 
when  together  they  besiege  the  throne 
of  grace  for  the  Spirit's  presence  and 
power. 

A  day  of  Pentecost  is  needed  now — 
needed  by  the  ministry  who  teach ;  by 
the  officers  who  bear  rule ;  by  the 
Church  at  large  in  all  ber  diversified 
interests  and  activities.  It  is  the  one 
universal,  pressing  need  of  the  hour. 
The  machinery  is  complete;  power  only' 
is  wanted. 


Jantaby  23.— The  Tbst  op  Tbttb  Re- 
uoiON.   (Matt,  vii:  lB-20.) 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  be 
able  to  discriminate  between  the  true 
and  the  false,  the  genuine  and  the  spu- 
rious, in  the  ordinary  affiEtirs  of  life. 
How  much  more  important  in  the  mat- 
ter of  religion — in  things  relating  to 
the  soul  and  eternity !  A  mistake  here 
might  be  fatal,  and  eternally  nndo  us. 
And  yet  such  mistakes  are  common ! 
The  Bible  sounds  the  alarm.  We  ought 
to  be  filled  with  holy  jealousy  lest  we 
deceive  ourselves  in  a  matter  of  life 
and  death. 

The  bule  laid  down  by  Chxdst  in  thx. 
text  ib  infalubiib  in  chabactkb  and 
UNIVEB8AL  IN  APPLICATION.  It  is  based 
on  the  nature  of  things — the  law  of 
eternal  fitness.  It  is  as  true  in  the 
spiritual  world  as  in  the  natural.  Men 
accept  this  law  and  act  upon  it  every 
day.  Do  men  gather  '*  grapes  of  thorns, 
or  figs  of  thistles  "  ?  •*  A  good  tree  can- 
not bring  forth  evil  fruit;  neither  can  a 
corrupt  tree  bring  forth  good  fruit. 
Every  tree  that  bringeth  not  forth  good 
fruit  is  hewn  down  and  cast  into  the 
fire.    Whebefobb  by  theib  tbuith   ne 
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OALL  Ksow  THXic."  1.  This  test  is  a 
niiOD«ble  one.  2.  It  is  a  sensible  one. 
3.  Ik  is  a  simple  one.  4.  It  is  a  jast 
one.  5w  Ik  is  a  sure  one.  6.  It  is  one 
vhieh  men  apply  continnally  in  jndg- 
isgof  each  other's  condnct.  7.  It  is 
one  which  the  Judge  of  all  will  apply 
to  erery  soul  of  ns  in  the  day  of  final 
leekoning. 


Jaxuaxt  30.— Fbomisx  Meetino.  The 
GnuT  Pboxise.   (Hatt  xxviii:  20.) 

ScooESTXON.— Bead  2  Peter  i:  4;  Matt, 
xxviii:  20;  2  Ck>r.  i:  20;  £ph.  ii:  12;  Heb. 
Ti:  11-19. 

On    OF    THE    Moer    extbaobdinabt 

RATUBM  OF  DIVINE  BEYELATION    IS   THE 

mmBB  OF  God  to  ican.    Consider — 

L  The  naiwrt  of  these  promises.  1. 
They  have  the  positive,  binding  force 
of  God's  vDord^  who  cannot  lie.  2.  Of 
WApLtdge^  and  that  of  the  most  solemn 
ud  affecting  kind.  3.  Of  His  oaih, 
'*hecaase  when  he  conld  swear  by  no 
iretter,  he  aware  by  himself,  saying, 
Surely^  blessing,  I  will  bless  thee,  and 
uultiplying,  I  will  multiply  thee." 
"Wherein  Gk>d,  willing  more  abund- 
urtly  to  show  unto  the  heirs  of  promise 
the  immutability  of  his  counsel,  con- 
frmtti Ubyan oath"  Hence  His  veracity 
is  at  stake  in  making  good  His  prom- 
ises. All  His  perfections  are  pledged 
to  their  fulfillment.  All  the  resources 
of  His  eternal  providence  are  behind 
His  oath.  Not  one  of  them,  then,  can 
poasibly  fiul,  in  time  or  in  eternity. 

n.  The  number  and  variety  of  these 
promises.  Trace  the  first  promise  given 
ia  Eden  down  through  the  patriarchal 
■ad  Jewish  period  of  the  Church  to  the 
adTent  of  Christ,  and  thence  down  the 
tisek  of  ages  to  the  consummation  of 
tU  things,  broadening  in  its  scope,  and 
fariaching  out  into  a  thousand  forms, 
till  the  skies  are  ablaze  with  millennial 
gioiy  and  the  heaven  of  heavens  re- 
'tOQads  with  the  hallelujahs  of  the  re- 
deemed! 

in.  The  posUiveness,  the  fvMness,  the 
UfUftfa-ffj  of  these  promises.  They  em- 
baoe  "all  things  " — pardon,  sanctifica- 
tioo,  life  for  evermore:  Christ,  heaven, 
loown  of  glory,  everlasting  happiness ! 


BEST  KETBODS  OF  FBEACHINS  AKD 

ssBMONizma.* 

No.  vn. 

The  Congregational  View. 

Bt  Rev.  Geoboe  F.  Pentecost,  of 
Bbookltn,  a.  J.F.  Behbends,  D.D.,  of 
Bbookltn,  and  Rev.  William  Llotd, 
op  New  York. 

bev.  o.  f.  pemtec06t. 

1  NEVER  preached  a  sermon  from  manu- 
script in  my  life.  I  always  prepare  my 
sermons,  but  deliver  them  extemporane- 
ously. I  have  no  question,  in  my  own 
mind,  about  the  absolute  superiority 
of  extemporaneous  speech  to  written 
speech;  first  of  all,  because  it  is  the 
natural  way  of  speaking  to  people;  and 
whatever  you  may  seem  to  lose  in  dic- 
tion or  eloquence  you  always  gain  in 
directness  and  power  with  the  audience. 

Again,  an  extemporaneous  preacher,  if 
he  has  prepared  his  sermon  well — which 
we  assume  to  be  true  with  every  consci- 
entious man — oftentimes  gets  his  very 
best  thoughts  while  he  is  speaking  to 
the  congregation.  He  has  a  chance  for 
the  "inspirations,"  as  they  come  to 
him,  while  he  is  in  contact  with  the 
people;  while  the  man  who  writes  his 
discourse  has  not.  He  is  en  rapport 
with  his  audience. 

There  are  two  or  three  ways  of  pre- 
paring a  sermon.  With  the  textual  ser- 
mon you  take  a  text  and  develop  the 
thought  contained  in  it.  My  method  is 
to  treat  every  text  scripturally;  that  is 
to  say,  I  never  preach  a  theme,  I  never 
preach  a  subject.  I  select  a  text,  and 
what  that  text  in  itself  suggests,  that  I 
develop,  and  I  develop  it  always  with 
the  Scripture;  that  is,  comparing  scrip- 
ture with  scripture.  Such  sermons  are 
easier,  because  you  are  drawing  upon 
the  Word  of  God  and  inspiration  all  the 
time,  and  not  upon  your  own  original 
thoughts,  which,  in  my  judgpnent,  don*t 
amount  to  much.  I  have  a  very  poor 
opinion  of  human  thinking,  and  I  be- 
lieve it  has  been  a  failure  from  the  be- 
ginning. Just  in  proportion  as  a  man 
can  abandon  his  own  thoughts  and  sat- 


*  In  interviews  for  this  publication. 
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urate  himself  with  God's  tboaghts,  in 
that  proportion  he  becomes  an  ideal 
preacher.  And  there  isn't  any  text  in 
the  Scriptures  that  I  know  of  but ' 
Ton  can  lind  Hfty  other  scriptures  to 
illustrate  and  give  you  proof  from  dif- 
ferent points  of  view.  When  I  first 
began  preaching  I  used  to  take,  for  in- 
stance, a  subject  like  iaith,  and,  collat- 
ing all  the  passages  on  faith,  belief, 
trust,  and  so  on,  I  would  select  from 
them  those  more  striking  passages 
"which  would  illustrate  difierent  phases 
•of  this  matter.  Moody  said  to  me  once 
that  the  blessedness  of  preparing  a  ser- 
mon like  that,  with  so  many  scriptures 
in  it,  wa-^,  that  if  you  got  persecuted  in 
one  text  you  could  flee  to  another.  And 
now  almost  every  division  in  a  sermon 
of  mine  is  a  division  on  a  passage  of 
scripture.  So,  without  preparing  lan- 
guage, I  prepare  my  sermon,  and  mem- 
orize a  division,  and  then  every  scrip- 
ture is  the  further  suggestion  of  its  own 
development. 

The  main  advantage  of  Biblical  ex- 
temporaneous sermonizing  is  the  re- 
sources yon  have  in  the  Scriptures.  After 
u  course  of  Bible  readings,  not  a  long 
while  ago,  a  distinguished  minister  said 
to  me  that  he  had  no  idea  how  much 
good  material  there  was  for  sermons  in 
the  Bible;  it  had  never  occurred  to  him 
to  make  the  Bible  tine  resource  for  the 
body  of  his  sermons.  He  would  use 
the  Bible  for  the  suggestion  of  themes, 
and  then,  with  the  help  of  literature, 
nature,  philosophy  and  science,  and  his 
own  ideas,  he  would  make  a  sermon. 

I  do  not  think  that  a  manuscript  ever 
-ought  to  be  taken  into  the  pulpit.  If  I 
wanted  to  see  you  on  business  of  im- 
portance, I  do  not  think  I  would  write 
out  my  ideas  and  read  a  manuscript  to 
von. 

If  an  extemporaneous  preacher  trusts 
to  his  own  thoughts,  he  may  fail  in  the 
course  of  years;  if  he  trusts  to  the  Scrip- 
tures he  will  never  fail.  I  would  em- 
phasize the  insufficiency  of  human 
thinking.  God  has  made  the  wisdom 
of  this  world  foolishness  always,  and 
it  has  pleased  Him  to  ordain  that  by 
"Wisdom  the  people  should  never  know. 


Therefore,  he  has  given  us  the  Scrip- 
tures. '*Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear 
heard,  neither  have  entered  into  the 
heart  of  man,  the  things  which  God  hath 
prepared  for  them  that  love  Him.**  The 
Word  of  God  is  as  perennial  as  a  foun- 
tain— the  more  you  dip  out  of  it  the 
deeper  the  well  gets,  and  the  cooler  the 
water.  The  great  want  of  the  Church  to- 
day is  Biblical  preaching. 

BEV.    DB.    BEHBEKDS. 

In  the  preparation  of  sermons  I  think 
there  are  two  things  that  require  at- 
tention: the  general  method,  and  the 
special  method.  The  special  method, 
of  course,  has  reference  to  the  immedi- 
ate preparation  of  the  discourse  in  hand, 
and  the  general  method  has  reference 
to  the  matter  of  gathering  up  and  in- 
creasing such  a  store  of  knowledge  as 
would  make  the  work  of  special  prepa- 
ration easy.  A  man  ought  to  keep  his 
cistern  of  knowledge  full,  so  that  he  can 
be  able  to  tap  it  at  any  time  and  get 
what  he  wants.  I  think  more  attention, 
on  the  part  of  a  great  many  ministers, 
ought  to  be  paid  toward  obtaining  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  Bible,  and  of 
vital  questions  of  religious  knowledge, 
so  as  to  keep  their  stock  of  information 
growing  all  the  time. 

In  the  matter  of  special  preparation, 
I  have  found  it  best  always  to  think  my 
whole  subject  through  on  my  feet,  from 
beginning  to  end,  before  putting  any- 
thing down  on  paper.  Having  done 
this,  I  make  a  very  rapid  running  brief 
of  it,  without  attempting  to  elaborate 
'  thought,  doing  it  at  a  single  sitting,  and 
doing  it  under  the  pressure  of  mental 
excitement.  I  use  that  brief  in  the  way 
of  suggestion,  leaving  amplification  to 
the  time  when  the  sermon  is  preached. 
This  method  is  ''  a  cross  *'  between  the 
written  method  and  the  purely  extem- 
poraneous method.  I  do  not  take  the 
brief,  or  any  notes,  into  the  pulpit  with 
me.  I  have  felt  as  if  it  ought  to  be  pos- 
sible for  a  man  to  use  his  pen  so  as  to 
help  him  even  in  extemporaneous 
speech,  and  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  a 
preacher  to  commit  his  sermon  to  mem- 
ory, or  to  read  it  entirely.    My  method 
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ii  the  extemporaneous  method,  so  far 
•i  osing  the  manascript  at  the  time  of 
ipeikiBg  is  concerned,  and  yet  I  pre- 
pireoooiidetable  of  a  brief  before  going 
isto  the  pnlpit. 

If  illostrations  seize  me  at  the  time  of 
writing,  I  note  tliem  down,  though  fre- 
qnentlj  they  oome  to  me  when  I  am 
tpeaking,  in  which  case  I  work  them  in. 
I  do  not  find  that  preparing  the  brief 
bmpers  me;  it  rather  acts  as  a  stead}'- 
veight  and  balance  wheel,  at  the  same 
time  leaTing  me  perfectly  free  to  make 
my  changes  in  the  coarse  of  the  dis- 
couse  I  may  deem  best  After  I  get  into 
the  pnlpit  I  not  nnfreqnently  change  the 
order  of  thought,  leaying  some  things 
out  and  putting  others  in. 

When  I  began  my  ministry  I  used 
one  written  sermon,  and  delivered  one 
uwritten  discourse.  The  first  I  wrote 
out  entirelj,  the  second  I  made  no 
•pedal  preparation  for.  But  I  did  not 
like  either  method,  and,  after  toiling  for 
four  or  fire  years— riding  two  horses, 
one  facing  one  way  and  the  other  the 
other,  I  made  up  my  inind  to  sell  both  of 
them  and  try  another. 

I  vould  not  recommend  my  method 
to  anybody  else,  because  nobody,  prob- 
ably, can  work  as  well  in  my  harness  as 
I  can.  I  have  taken  np  this  method 
afier  trying  both  the  others,  and  I  find 
1:  is  the  one  that  suits  me  the  best. 

In  regard  to  extemporaneous  preach- 
ing, no  definite  rule  can  be  laid  down; 
K  all  depends  on  a  man's  habits  of 
itndy,  on  his  temperament,  and  upon 
til  ability  to  command  himself;  I  think, 
perhaps,  as  much  on  the  latter  as  any- 
thing else.     If  a  man  is  nervous,  and 
vithont  sufficient  will-power  to  control 
ids  nervesy  it  is  a  very  hazardous  ex- 
periment for   him   to  attempt  extem- 
poraneous preaching.  I  think  the  whole 
matter,    as    to   where    the    preference 
belongs    (as    between    extemporaneous 
preaching  and  written  sermons),  every 
aean  must  decide  for  himself  by  study- 
ing his   own   disposition  and   ability, 
uen  taking  that  method  which,  on  the 
whole,  makes  bim   feel  at  his  ease.     At 
ths  same   time,  I  have  not  any  doubt 
that,  after  striking  a  balance,  the    ad- 


vantages are  decidedly  in  favor  of 
extemporaneous  preaching.  Perhaps, 
as  a  rule,  written  sermons  are  more 
finished  in  style,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  extemporaneous  method  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  greater  practical  power  and 
force.  The  extemporaneous  sermon 
need  not  lack  in  compactness,  nor  in 
finish.  Very  much  depends  upon  a 
man's  habits  of  study  and  bis  power  of 
concentration.  He  may  be  able  to  put  his 
thoughts  just  as  compactly  in  speech, 
even  mofe  so  than  when  he  writes. 

I  should  advise  young  preachers  to 
give  preference  to  the  extemporaneous 
method,  and  I  think  if  they  would  ex- 
pend the  same  amount  of  labor  in  the 
endeavor  to  become  masters  of  the  art 
of  extemporaneous  speaking  that  they 
give  to  the  "finish"  of  written  sermons, 
the  results  would  be  very  much  greater 
and  more  satisfactory  than  they  are. 
Effective  extemporaneous  preaching 
cannot  be  secured  at  a  bound;  it  has 
to  be  toiled  for,  and  a  good  deal  of 
hard  work  is  needed  before  a  man  can 
feel  perfectly  at  ease  with  his  audience, 
without  a  scrap  of  paper  before  him. 
But,  in  spite  of  all  the  labor  that  is  re- 
quired in  order  to  become  easy  in  the 
use  of  that  form  of  speech,  I  think  it  is 
worth  all  the  toil  that  a  man  can  give 
to  it. 

By  the  e'xtemporaneous  method,  I 
should  not  want  it  to  be  understood 
that  the  pen  is  not  to  be  used  at  all, 
because  I  do  not  believe  it  is  safe  for 
the  great  majority  of  preachers  to  throw 
aside  the  use  of  the  pen.  Now  and  then 
a  man  may  be  found  who  is  specially 
gifted,  who  can  preach  year  after  year, 
for  a  long  succession  of  years,  without 
the  use  of  the  pen  in  the  preparation 
of  his  discourses;  but  I  should  say  that 
ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  our  ministers 
ought  to  be  very  careful  and  constant 
in  the  use  of  the  pen.  But  the  pen  can 
be  used  without  using  the  product  of 
the  pen  in  the  pulpit. 

BEV.    WILLIAM    LLOYD.       - 

My  own  method  of  preparing  sermons 
has  been,  after  selecting  a  subject  or 
text,  just  as  the  case  might  be,  whether 
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the  disconrae  was  to  be  topical  or 
textual,  without  referring  to  any  book, 
except  a  critical  and  exegetical  com- 
mentary, to  block  out  a  plan  for  the  ser- 
mon. This  *'  plan  *'  was  in  the  shape  of 
a  brief,  showing  at  what  points  in  the 
discourse  I  would  insert  an  illustrtition, 
an  incident,  or  anything  of  that  kind. 
After  having  thoroughly  digested  the 
subject  in  my  own  mind,  I  read  all 
that  I  can  find  on  that  topic,  and,  after 
having  impregnated  my  mind  with  the 
thoughts  of  other  men  on  the  sub- 
ject, I  sit  down  and  write  the  sermon 
out  complete,  just  as  though  I  intended 
to  read  it. 

After  that  I  take  the  sermon  again 
and  prepare  a  brief  for  use  in  the  pul- 
pit, the  brief  consisting  of  single  divis- 
ions of  the  sermon,  sentences  that  start 
paragraphs.  Then  I  deliver  the  sermon 
from  the  brief,  not  committing  it  to 
memory,  but  depending  upon  the  fact 
that,  having  thoroughly  digested  the 
subject,  the  very  phraseology  is  so 
firmly  imprinted  on  my  own  memory 
that,  by  the  aid  of  the  brief,  I  can  de- 
liver it  almost  as  perfectly  as  though  I 
had  written  it. 

I  have  found  that  method  better  than 
reading  a  sermon,  because  it  leaves  the 
mind  free  to  avail  itself  of  any  of  those 
suggestions  that  are  often  the  best  and 
most  impressive,  and  that  come  to  a 
man  in  the  heat  of  his  own  speaking, 
when  the  mind  is  kindled  by  the  sur- 
rounding circumstances  and  the  theme 
itself.  Then,  by  the  use  of  the  eye  and 
involuntary  gesture,  it  enables  a  man 
to  use  that  power  over  an  audience  of 
which  he  is  deprived  when  the  sermon 
is  read.  More  than  half  the  power  of 
an  orator  consists  in  his  controlling  his 
audience  by  his  eye  and  gestures. 

I  think  the  method  I  mention  better 
than  purely  extemporaneous  preaching, 
which  consists  simply  of  digesting  the 
subject  and  then  speaking  upon  it  with- 
out writing.  It  enables  a  man  to  keep 
more  closely  to  the  subject  in  hand,  and 
saves  him  from  the  danger  of  wandering 
and  discursive  talk,  and  also  from  the 
danger  of  repetition. 

Sometimes  I  read  a  sermon;  as,  for 


instance,  when  I  am  diacnssikig  a  sub- 
ject in  the  course  of  which  I  have  to  ap- 
peal to  a  good  many  authorities  to  sub- 
stantiate my  position,  and  the  topic 
may  be  one  open  to  a  great  deal  of  criti- 
cism and  misrepresentation.  Then  I 
carefully  write,  and  closely  read,  so  that 
I  may  afterward  appeal  to  the  manu- 
script and  say:  *<  Thai  is  what  I  said,  not 
what  the  newspapers  say  I  said."  But 
my  ordinary  method  is  to  prepare  the 
sermon,  write  it  as  closely  as  though  I 
purposed  to  read  it,  and  then  deliver  il 
from  a  carefully  prepared  brief,  which, 
is  neither  the  extemporaneous  method, 
nor  reading,  but  a  blending  of  both. 

I  think  extemporaneous  preaching, 
without  writing,  is  a  yery  vicious 
method.  It  tends  to  looseness  of 
thought,  and  to  a  repetition  in  expres- 
sion. I  would  prefer  a  man  who  wrote 
his  sermons  and  read  them,  to  a  man 
who  never  wrote  at  all.  I  go  upon  the 
principle  of  Locke,  that  <*  reading 
makes  the  full  man  and  writing  the 
correct  man.'* 

I  would  advise  every  young  student 
to  cost  his  sentences  into  as  good 
phraseology  a^  possible,  to  quote  as 
little  as  possible,  except  where  he  is  dis- 
cussing a  subject  that  needs  the  author- 
ity of  the  Church  to  support  it.  The 
president  of  a  college,  with  whom  I  was 
well  acquainted,  once  said  to  his  stu- 
dents :  '  'Young  gentlemen, take  thoughts 
wherever  you  find  them,  but  never  steal 
a  man*8  old  clothes." 

The  preacher  should  not  commence 
by  confining  himself  to  a  literal,  close 
reading  of  manuscript,  because  it  will 
become  a  slavish  habit,  which  he  will 
find  it  difficult  to  break  in  after  years, 
fie  had  better  partially  fall  a  few  times 
than  become  a  slave  to  the  manuscript, 
especially  when  he  will  be  likely  to  use 
the  same  manuscript  a  good  many  times 
in  his  life,  for  pathos  and  earnestness 
grow  stale  on  paper.  No  man  can  speak 
from  the  heart  to  the  heart  who  is 
closely  confined  to  a  written  sermon. 
A  preacher  should  convey  to  his  audi- 
ence the  impression,  not  that  he  has  put 
all  he  has  to  say  on  that  paper,  but  that 
what  he  has  on  the  paper  is  only  a  duoi 
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through  which  the  f nllness  of  his  whole 
KHil  poara  itself;  and  he  must  be  free 
to  leave  the  paper;  if  another  phase  of 
tkeanbject  should  saddenly  flash  npon 
him,  as  he  stands  in  the  polpit,  he  mnHt 
be  readj  to  leave  his  paper  and  give  ex- 
pienion  to  that.  The  true  preacher  is 
Bot  the  man  who  learns  the  subject, 
bat  the  man  who  is  possessed  by  his 
nbject. 

As  to  the  style  of  sermons,  I  do  not 

think  it  well   to   stick  to  one  mode. 

Joseph  Parker,  of  Iiondon,  claims  to  be 

purely  an  expository  preacher,  and  yet 

Ton  will  find  his  expositions  are  topical 

after  alL     The  tendency  of  the  day  is  to 

milalge  in    topical    preaching,   and  I 

think  that  the  growing  reverence  for 

thought — for  trath  itself  rather  than  for 

the  form  in  which  truth  has  been  cost — 

leads  men  to  discnss  a  subject  rather 

than  to  discnss  a  text     Because,  after 

•U,  the  Yalne  of  anything  that  the  Bible 

nya  is  in  its  application  to  our  present 

tilt  and  condition.     A  good  deal  of  what 

is  called    *' expository   preaching"    is 

Bible  and  water— largely  water.     It  is 

the  human  dilution  of  truth. 

I  think  that  the  one  book  that  a 
joimg  man  should  study  above  every 
other  book  is  the  Bible.  He  should  be- 
eome  familiar  with  Bible  phraseology, 
Bible  incidents,  and  with  the  drift  of 
Bible  argument.  I  would  have  every 
stndent  thoroughly  master  the  gospels, 
cqkeeially  the  gospel  by  John,  and  the 
epistles  of  Paul.  I  am  opposed  to 
9€manUr  preaching,  because  that  makes 
the  man  the  slave  of  his  memory,  and 
destroys  spontaneity  of  both  thought 
snd  utterance.  He  is  not  then  a 
preacher,  he  is  a  reciter. 

m    OLDEST    CSBISTUN    SEBMON, 

F&A7SB  AlTD  E7KN. 

No.  III. 


Br  Phujp  Schatp,  D.D. 


Ths  FiBsrr  Chribtian  Hymn. 
I^  Hebrew  Psalter  was  the  first 
Christian  hymn>book,  and  it  retains 
tbis  honored  place  even  now  in  some 
chvches,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other 
hjmDs,  But  with  Christianity  was  bom 


a  Christian  psalter.  Our  Savior  was 
sung  into  this  world  by  the  angelic 
anthem,  "Glory  be  to  God  in  the  high- 
est, peace  on  earth,  good-will  among 
men."  This  anthem  is  the  key-note  of 
Christian  hymnology,  and  of  the  whole 
mission  of  Christianity.  The  Virgin 
Mary,  Elizabeth  and  Zacharias  were 
seized  with  the  spirit  of  poetry  at  the 
very  thought  of  the  birth  of  the  Messiah 
and  Savior  of  the  world,  and  the  Mag- 
nificai,  the  Ave  Maria  and  the  Benedict us^ 
OS  well  as  the  Nunc  DimUtis  of  old 
Symeon  in  the  Temple,  resound  to  this 
day  throughout  Christendom,  and  will 
never  die  out.  The  Christian  religion 
is  the  highest  poetry  as  well  as  the 
greatest  fact.  It  is  ideal  as  well  as  real; 
it  brings  heaven  to  earth,  and  lifts 
earth  up  to  heaven. 

In  the  epistles  of  the  New  Testament 
we  find  several  traces  of  primitive  Chris- 
tian hymns,  which  must  have  sprung 
up  from  the  garden  of  the  Church  like 
blooming  roses  in  the  spring.  The 
heathen  Governor  of  Asia  Minor,  the 
younger  Pliny,  a  friend  of  the  Emperor 
Trajan,  reports,  in  a  letter  to  him  in 
the  year  107,  that  the  persecuted  Chris- 
tians in  that  country  were  in  the  habit 
of  meeting  at  daybreak  and  singing 
hymns  to  the  praise  of  Christ  as  their 
God.  These  earliest  Christian  hymns 
are  unfortunately  lost.  But  one  remains 
from  a  somewhat  later  period,  at  the 
end  of  the  second  century.  It  is  the 
hymn  of  Clement  of  Alexandria,  a  pro- 
found Christian  philosopher  and  teach- 
er of  Origen.  He  had  charge  of  the 
Catechetical  School  (the  first  theological 
seminary)  in  that  famous  commercial 
and  literary  metropolis  of  the  East  from 
A.D.  180  to  202,  and  died  about  A.  D. 
217.  This  poem  faithfully  represents 
the  Logos  theology  of  the  Alexandrian 
School,  which  preceded  and  prepared 
the  way  for  the  Nicene  orthodoxy.  It 
is  a  lofty  hymn,  in  praise  of  Christ  as 
the  eternal  Word  (Liogos)  of  God,  the 
Eevealer  of  His  will,  the  Educator  of 
the  human  race,  the  Shepherd  of  His 
flock,  the  Friend  of  children.  It  was 
not  intended  for  public  worship,  nor  is 
it  adapted  for  it;  nor  does  it  suit  the 
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modem  taste;  but  it  is  at  all  events  a 
remarkable  production,  and  has  in- 
spired other  and  more  popular  hymns. 
We  give  it  first  in  a  literal  translation 
from  the  Greek,  and  afterward  the 
modem  transfusion  by  Dr.  Dexter: — 

"  Bridle  of  untamed  coltii. 
Wing  of  tinwandering  birds. 
Bare  Helm  of  babeii, 
Shepherd  of  royal  lambs! 
Amemble  Thy  simple  children. 
To  praise  holilv. 
To  hymn  guilelessly 
With  innocent  months 
Christ,  the  guide  of  children. 

O  King  of  saints. 

All -subduing  Word 

Of  the  most  high  Father. 

Prince  of  wisdom. 

Support  of  sorrows, 

That  r^oioest  in  the  ages. 

Jesus,  Saviour 

Of  the  human  race. 

Shepherd,  husbandman. 

Helm.  Bridle. 

Heavenly  wing 

Of  the  all  holy  flock. 

Fisher  of  men 

Who  are  saved, 

-Catching  the  chaste  fishes 

With  sweet  life 

From  the  hateful  wave 

Of  a  sea  of  vices. 

Guide  [us].  Shepherd 

Of  rational  sheep: 

Ouide  harmless  children, 

O  holy  King. 

O  footsteps  of  Christ. 

O  heavenly  way, 

P»jrennial  Word, 

Bndloss  age. 

Eternal  Light, 

Fount  of  mercy. 

Performer  of  virtue. 

Noble  (is  the]  life  of  those 

Who  praise  Ood, 

O  Christ  Jesus. 

Heavenly  milk 

Of  the  sweet  breasts 

Of  the  graces  of  the  Bride, 

Pressed  out  of  Thy  wisdom. 

Babes,  nourished 

With  tender  mouths. 

Filled  with  the  dewy  spirit 

Of  the  spiritiml  breast. 

Let  us  sing  together 

Simple  praises. 

True  hymns 

To  Christ  [the]  King, 

Holy  reward 

For  the  doctrine  of  life. 

Let  us  fling  together. 

Sine  m  simplicity 

To  the  mighty  Child, 

O  choir  of  peace. 

The  Christ  begotten, 

O  chaste  people 

Let  us  praise  together 

The  God  of  peace." 

^is  poem  was  for  sixteen  centuries 
merely  a  hymnologioal  curiosity,  until 
an  American  Congregational  minister, 
Dr.  Henry  Martin  Dexter,  of  Boston,  by 
a  happy  reproduction,  in  1846,  secured 
it  a  place  in  modern  hymn-books. 
While  preparing  a  8ermon(as  he  informs 


me)  on  **8ome  prominent  oharacieristics 
of  the  early  Christians "  (text,  Deut. 
xxxii:  7,  "Bemember  the  days  of  old"), 
he  first  wrote  down  an  exact  translation 
of  the  Greek  hymn  of  Clement,  and 
then  reproduced  and  modernized  it  for 
the  use  of  his  congregation  in  connec- 
tion with  the  sermon.  It  is  well  known 
that  many  psalms  of  Israel  have  inspired 
some  of  the  noblest  Christian  hymns. 
The  46th  Psalm  gave  the  key-note  of 
Luther*s  triumphant  war-hymn  of  the 
Beformation,  **Ein*fesieBwrg"  which 
just  in  this  year,  1883,  rings  throughout 
all  Protestant  Christendom  as  it  never 
did  since  it  was  composed  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  ago.  John  Mason 
Neale  dug  from  the  dust  of  ages  many  a 
Greek  and  Latin  hymn,  to  the  edifica- 
tion of  English  churches,  notably  some 
portions  of  Bernard  of  Cluny*8  De  Con- 
iemptu  Mundi,  which  runs  through 
nearly  three  thousand  dactylic  hexame- 
ters, and  furnished  the  material  for 
••Brief  life  is  here  our  portion,"  •*For 
thee,  O  dear,  dear  country,*'  and  '*  Jer- 
UFalem  the  golden.*' 

We  add  Dexter's  hymn  af>a  fair  speci- 
men of  a  useful  transfusion  and  re- 
juvenation of  an  old  poem: — 

1.  Shepherd  of  tender  youth. 
Guiding  in  love  and  truth 

Tiirougb  devious  ways; 
Christ,  our  triumphant  Kitig, 
We  come  Thy  name  to  sing: 
Hither  our  children  bring 

To  shout  Thy  praise! 

a.  Thou  art  our  Holy  Lord. 
The  ail-subduing  Word, 

Healer  of  strifel 
Thou  didst  Thyself  abaae. 
That  from  sin'tf  deep  diagraoe 
Thoa  raightest  save  our  rmce. 
And  give  us  life. 

8.  Thou  art  the  great  High  Priest; 
Thou  hast  prepared  the  feast 

Of  heavenly  love; 
While  in  our  mortal  pain 
None  calls  on  Thee  in  vain; 
Help  Thou  dost  not  disdain — 

Help  from  above. 

4,  Ever  be  Tliou  our  Guide. 
Our  Shepherd  and  our  Pride 

Our  Staff  and  Song! 
Jesus,  Thou  Christ  of  God 
By  Thy  perennial  Word 
Lead  us  where  Thou  hast  trod. 

Make  our  fkith  stn>ng. 

6.  So  now,  and  till  we  die, 
Sound  we  Thy  praises  high. 

And  joyful  sing; 
Infants,  and  the  glsd  throng 
Who  to  Thy  Church  belong. 
Unite  to  swell  the  song. 

To  Christ  our  King! 
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OOUNTABT  OUT  TE£  B?ZSTL£  OF 
JAXES. 
No.  IX. 
Bi  WiLLiiM  Obmiston,  D.D.,  LL.D. 
Hk4,rer8  and  Doxbs. 

Arf  b  ye  doerx  qf  iJkt  wordt   and  not 

hmm  onkf,  deceiving  your  own  selves, 

Rr^aay  hea  hearer  of  the  icord,  and 

mdadoer,  he  is  Wee  unto  a  man  behotd- 

vtfkii  natural  face  in  a  glass,     Fbr  he 

MoUett  himselff  and  goeth   his  way, 

md  itreightway  forgeUeth  what  manner 

tf  men  he  was.    But  whoso  looketh  into 

Apefeet  Ictw  of  liberty,  and  continueth 

tkmn,  he  being  not  a  forgetful  hearer, 

M  a  doer  of  the  work,  this  man  shall 

btVessed  in  his  deed,—JaaneB  i:  22-25. 

DiFFEBKNT  beadinob:  Y.  22,  /nor or 
placed  after  erxpo.  by  some,  by  others 
fi>re  it  The  weight  of  authorities  is 
fliTor  of  the  latter.  Alford  and  Wes- 
it  place  it  after. 

f,  23.    dri  is  omitted  in  one  MS. 
L  25.  ovToS,   before  ovh  ccxpo,,  is 
itted  by  Lachnmn,  Tischendorf,  Al- 
I  and  Wescott. 

IKBB  BEiTDEBiNos:  V.  22.  For  *'  de- 
iBg,**  the  revised  version  reads,  de- 
ng.  V.  23.  The  &ce  of  his  birth 
mirror,  *»/adcm  ruiXivitatis  "  (Vulg.), 
incm  etuxm  naiivam  "  (Tremellins). 
24.  The  Greek  gives  a  subtile  var- 
u  in  the  tenses.  **For  he  beheld 
momentary  act)  and  hath  gone 
r  (the  completed  departure  continn- 
D  the  present)  and  forgot "  (the  ob- 
n  coming  and  being  completed  in 
•ment)  (P/ufitptre).  The  illustration, 
verse  11,  is  thrown  into  the  form 
narrative  {see  Winer,  40,  4). 
.6  verses  may  be  literally  translated 
:  **  For  he  beheld  himself,  and  has 
rtedy  and  immediately  forgot  of 
appearance  he  was.  But  the  one 
ig  looked  into  the  perfect  law  of 
ty,  and  continued  (looking),  being. 
I  hearer  of  forgetfulness,  but  a 
of  work,  shall  be  blessed  in  his 


The  preceding  injunc- 
%o  be  ready  to  hear,  is  followed  by 
ion  that  hearing  and  receiving  is 
followed  by  obeying  and  doing. 


Simply  to  receive  the  truth,  which  as- 
sures of  pardon  and  peace,  will  not  at- 
tain the  fullness  of  the  salvation  which 
the  word  of  truth  reveals,  and  which 
includes  a  thorough  transformation  of 
character,  a  radical  change  in  the  affeo* 
tions  and  tendencies  of  the  soul,  so 
that  it  shall  rejoice  in  the  love  and  thd 
practice  of  a  holy  obedience  of  what 
the  implanted  Word  requires. 

V.  22.  **  Be  ye  doers— not  hearers  only.** 
The  exhortation  urged  upon  the  pro- 
fessed members  of  the  Church  at  that 
time  is  something  more  than  a  mere 
outward  conformity,  or  baptized  Pbari* 
saism,  and  enjoins  upon  all  Christians^ 
now,  more  than  a  nominal  adherence  to 
the  Church,  a  formal  observance  of  her 
ordinances,  or  a  baptized  worldliness. 
Ago6d  profession  should  be  productive 
of  holy  living.    The  mere  hearer  of  the 
Word  practices  a  deceit  upon  himself,  if 
he  supposes  that  the  Word,  like  a  talis- 
man,  will    necessarily    produce  some 
magical,  mysterious  effect.    The  Word 
must  be  practiced  in  order  that  it  may 
become  a  spiritual  power  in  the  soul. 
A  merely  formal  attention  to  the  Gospel 
will  end  in  overwhelming  disappoint- 
ment and  dismay.      (Comp.  Matt,  vii: 
21-27.)    The  bearer  of  an  oilless  lamp 
will  find  no  admission  to  the  hall  of  the 
Bridegroom. 

V.  23.  **  Like  unto  a  man  beliolding,** 
The  striking  illustration  contained  in 
this  verse  fitly  exemplifies  the  inefii- 
ciency  and  transitory  impression  of 
mere  hearing.  It  appeals  to  a  common 
experience.  Every  one  is  conscious  how 
imperfectly  he  retains  the  idea  of  his 
own  countenance  after  glancing  at  it  in 
a  mirror.  Its  charms  or  defects  are 
speedily  forgotten,  in  the  interest  of 
the  affairs  in  which  he  immediately  en- 
gages. The  term  rendered  natural ^  or 
bodily,  suggests  the  spiritual  counte- 
nance, or  aspect,  which  is  to  be  seen  re- 
flected from  the  Word.  So  slight  an 
impression  is  commonly  made  by  a  look 
into  a  mirror,  that  we  are  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  features  of  others 
than  with  our  own.  Thus,  also,  it  too 
often  happens  that  a  man  may  behold 
and  recognize  his  own  moral  likenesf^. 
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in  the  vivid  delineations  of  the  Word 
of  God,  and  be  impressed  for  the 
moment.  But  turning  from  a  consid- 
eration of  the  truth  presented,  and 
becoming  at  once  interested  in  other 
thoughts  and  pursuits  of  pleasure  or 
-business,  the  impression,  like  a  morn- 
ing cloud,  or  an  early  dew,  vanishes, 
and  the  Word  is  forgotten,  pride,  am- 
bition, unbelief  and  worldliness  rush  in 
'and  fill  the  soul,  dispel  all  seriousness, 
and  render  the  Word  utterly  unfruitful 
of  any  good  result. 

V.  25.  ^ '  Whoso  looktlk — continueih — not 
forgetpd.''  We  have  here  the  other  side 
of  the  contrast — the  beholding  and  the 
blessedness  of  the  doer.  napaHvi/;aS 
is  not  used  here  in  the  classic  sense  of 
taking  a  side  glance,  or  peep  at  a  thing, 
but,  as  in  1  Pet.  i:  12,  it  denotes  eager- 
ness to  learn,  a  bending  down  so  as  to 
see  clearly — as  if  the  object  contem- 
plated deserved  and  demanded  the 
closest  scrutiny.  This  meaning  is 
intensified  by  the  use  of  7tapa/ii£i»^cx?, 
continued.  The  object  upon  which 
attention  is  directed  is  the  Word,  which 
is  able  to  save  the  soul— <^  perfect  law 
of  liberty.  This  is  not  the  law  of 
nature  nor  the  Old  Testament  law,  nor 
the  Oospel  as  contrasted  with  it,  nor 
the  covenant  of  faith  as  superior  to  that 
of  obedience; but  the  Gospel  considered 
as  a  rule  of  life,  a  code  of  morals,  as 
proclaimed  and  expounded  by  Christ  in 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  This  is  the 
more  obvious  when  we  consider  that 
the  apostle  here,  and  in  the  following 
chapter,  is  treating  expressly  of  doing, 
of  a  holy  life.  This  law  of  Christ,  alike 
in  its  nature  and  in  its  effect,  is  per- 
fect. It  reveals  the  perfect  will  of  God, 
and  it  makes  perfect  in  Christ  all  who 
live  in  it.  It  is  a  law  of  liberty,  be- 
cause the  s^ul,  when  regenerated  by  it, 
delights  in  it,  and  is  delivered  alike 
.from  the  sentence  of  condemnation  and 
-from  the  bondage  of  sin.  The  true  be- 
liever having  joyously  received  the 
promises  of  the  Gospel,  cheerfully 
obeys  its  precepts,  not  impelled  by  fear, 
but  constrained  by  love.  He  takes  up 
the  yoke  of  Christ,  but  finds  it  easy. 
The  burden  is  light,  and  the  command- 


ments are  not  grievous.  This  evangeli- 
cal law  gives  a  freedom  which  was  not 
the  province  of  the  legal  dispensation 
to  confer.  The  great  Teacher  says:  "  If 
ye  continue  in  my  Word,  then  are  ye 
my  disciples  indeed ;  and  ye  shall  know 
the  truth  and  the  truth  shall  make  you 
free."     (John  viii:  31-36.) 

"  Blessed  in  his  doing,"  The  word  ren- 
dered doing  occurs  only  here  in  the  New 
Testament.and  indicates  that  the  obedi- 
ence is  not  a  single  act,  bat  a  habit 
The  law  is  written  in  the  heart,  not 
merely  imprinted  on  the  memory,  and 
governs  all  the  powers  and  facalties  of 
the  soul,  molds  the  temper  as  well  as 
the  conduct,  and  consecrates  the  whole 
being  for  all  time  to  the  service  of  Qod. 
The  benediction  pronounced,  like  the 
beatitudes  of  our  Lord,  is  a  present  joy. 
Doubtless  a  glorious  welcome  and  an 
eternal  reward  await  the  "  doers,"  when 
their  work  is  finished — even  a  crown  of 
life;  but  the  precious  truth  taught  here 
is,  that  the  very  act  of  doing  carries  a 
blessing  in  it.  Obedience  is  its  own  re- 
ward. In  the  keeping  of  the  command- 
ments there  is  a  great  reward. 

HoMiiiETiCAii. — In  the  immediate  con- 
text we  have  an  earnest  exhortation  to 
hear  the  Word  of  truth,  which  is  the  in- 
strument of  regeneration,  and  is  able 
to  save  the  soul.  In  this  passage  we 
have  a  needed  caution  against  the  dan- 
ger of  merely  hearing  the  Word.  The 
Gospel  consists  not  merely  in  good  tid- 
ings to  be  gladly  listened  to,  but  also  of 
clear  precepts  to  be  cheerfully  obeyed; 
pardon  and  restoration  are  proffered, 
loyalty  and  obedience  are  enjoined. 
Hearing  is  an  obvious  duty,  doing  is  a 
consequent  obligation.  Christianity 
presents  a  system  of  truth,  a  rule  of 
faith  to  be  attentively  considered.  Not 
otherwise  can  the  inherent  grandeur 
and  supreme  importance  of  its  revela- 
tions be  apprehended,  or  its  inestimable 
advantages  secured  and  enjoyed.  -  It 
also  proclaims  a  system  of  law,  a  rule 
of  life,  to  be  implicitly  obeyed.  It 
teaches  what  we  are  to  believe  concern- 
ing God,  and  what  duty  God  requires 
of  us.  The  text  illustrates  by  contrast 
the  different  effects  produced  by  the 
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<i08pel  on  those  who  hear  it.  Some 
hetr,  goaway.  And  immediately  forget, 
and  oonseqnently  are  neither  blessed 
aor  sared  by  it.  Others  receive  it  earn- 
estly OS  a  liTing,  inspiring,  controlling 
power,  become  more  and  more  thor- 
onghly  acqaainted  with  it,  walk  in  its 
light,  enjoy  the  blessedness  it  confers, 
1D(1  anticipate  the  glory  it  reveals. 
Whence  this  difference  so  far  as  the 
fcearersare  concerned?  How  does  the 
Word  in  one  case  prove  the  savor  of  life 
mtolife,  and  in  the  other  of  death  nnto 
death  ?  In  the  passage  the  cause  of  this 
difference  is  distinctly  stated  by  a 
narked  contrast,  and  fitly  explained  by 
a  striking  illnstration. 

We  notice  the  following  points  of  con- 
txaitin  the  two  representative  hearers: 
The  attention  given,  the  time  devoted, 
•ad  the  obedience  rendered  to  the 
Word. 

1.  77t«  fAitniifm  given  to  the  message  of 
Af  (jcspti.    The  language  nsed  suggests 
a  difference  in  the  conduct  of  the  hear- 
ex5.     In  one  case,   the   word  denotes 
taking  cognizance  of  a  thing;  in  the 
other,  it  implies  intent  desire  to  look 
into  and  comprehend  the  matter;  a  con- 
'eentration  of  all  the  faculties,  in  order 
to  view  an  object  on  every  side.     The 
kearer,  who  is  a  hearer  only,  is  repre- 
lented  by  the  illnstration  of  the  mirror 
as  giving  only  a  casual,  occasional,  or 
accidental  attention  to  the  Word,  allow- 
ing it  to  fall  upon  bis  ear  as  seed  on  a 
trodden  path,  or,  at  best,  upon  a  shal- 
low soil;  pleased,  interested,  perhaps 
regaletl  for  the  time  by  it,  but  not  pene- 
trated or  permanently  impressed  by  its 
sgoificance,  or  awakened,  excited  and 
thrilled  by  its  power.     Other  topics  re- 
kting  to  art,  or  literature,  or  science, 
or  business,  or  politics,  arrest,  arouse, 
absorb  his  attention,  and  enkindle   a 
brelv  and  sustained  interest;  but  the 
grand,  wondrous  and  overwhelmingly 
aomentons  themes  of  the  Gospel  secure 
cnly  a  divided  attention  and  a  super- 
ficial examination  ;   hence  he  has   no 
dear  vision,  no  definite  apprehension, 
fio  adequate    appreciation  of  them  or 
tbfir  relation  to  his  personal  interests, 
^i  present  life  and  his  future  destiny. 


The  word  rendered  hearer  indicates  the 
relation  of  a  pupil  to  his  teacher,  and 
does  not  imply  carelessness  or  inatten- 
tion at  the  time;  still  less  does  it  sug- 
gest levity  or  disregard,  or  rejection  of 
what  is  heard;  but  only  a  failure  to 
accept  and  adopt  the  truth  heard  as  a 
regulative  and  controlling  power  in  the 
life.  The  appeal  of  the  Gospel  is,  in 
the  highest  degree,  personally  practical. 
Its  aim  is  a  change  of  conduct,  as  well 
as  of  conviction;  of  life,  as  well  as  ot 
feeling.  It  is  not  enough  that  a  man 
should  be  a  delighted  hearer,  or  even 
a  diligent  student  of  the  word;  he  must 
not  only  be  swift  to  hear,  and  ready, 
with  a  becoming  and  docile  spirit,  to 
receive  the  Word ;  he  must  also  be  will- 
ing, practically,  to  keep  and  practice 
it.  The  hearer,  who  is  a  doer,  and  is 
blessed,  is  represented  as  earnest,  in- 
tent and  eagerly  devoting  all  the  pow- 
ers of  his  mind  to  a  consideration  of 
the  truth  ;  looking  into  it,  profoundly 
impressed,  personally  possessed  by  it. 
He  becomes  so  intensely  occupied  with 
it,  in  its  origin,  channel,  purpose, 
power  and  effects,  that  all  other  objects 
are  overshadowed,  and  its  great  veri- 
ties fill  his  soul.  Sin,  in  its  origin  and 
results;  the  Savior— His  person,  work, 
kingdom  and  coming ;  the  gracious 
privileges  of  the  children  of  God  in 
this  life,  and  their  glorious  prospects 
in  the  life  to  come;  the  work  to  be  done, 
the  cross  to  be  borne,  the  grace  vouch- 
safed, and  the  crown  assured — all  these 
arrest  and  hold  both  thought  and  affec* 
tion.  Happy  he  who  so  looks  into  the 
perfect  law  of  liberty ;  he  becomes  a 
son  of  God,  and  all  things  are  his.  He 
wears  the  royal  robe  which  the  Father 
bestows;  receives  a  princely  patrimony, 
which  he  can  never  lose,  and  is  invested 
with  honors  which  can  neither  be  tar- 
nished nor  forfeited. 

2.  The  time  devoted  to  the  study  of  the 
doctrines  of  tht  Gospel.  "Which  things 
the  angels  desire  to  look  into."  The 
same  word  is  applied  to  the  angelic 
student  and  the  human  hearer.  The 
attention  of  the  one  hearer  is  repre- 
sented not  only  as  superficial,  but  brief. 
One  may  so  look  at  things  as  not  to 
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see  anything  to  remember.  A  hasty 
walk  through  a  picture  gallery,  or  a 
railroad  ride  over  a  landscape,  would 
leave  a  very  faint  and  confused  impres- 
sion of  the  objects,  either  of  art  or  na- 
ture, which  passed  under  review.  All 
colors  may  whirl  so  rapidly  across  the 
vision  as  to  leave  only  a  perception  of 
white  upon  the  retina.  No  valuable 
knowledge  of  any  subject  can  be  ac- 
quired in  this  way.  All  our  attain- 
ments are  made  by  continued  and  pro- 
longed application.  It  is  equally  true  of 
our  spiritual  life  and  religious  knowl- 
edge. The  natural  aversion  of  the  hu- 
man mind  to  serious,  earnest,  prolonged 
consideration  of  religious  truth  —  an 
aversion  arising  from  pride  or  fear  or 
frivolity — hinders  many  from  entering 
into  the  light  and  the  liberty  of  the 
children  of  God.  Seriousness,  candor, 
earnestness  and  sincerity  lead  the 
mind  into  a  calmer  and  clearer  atmos- 
phere, where  the  truth  shines  with  di- 
vine radiance  into  it.  He  that  waits 
and  continues  to  look  shall  see;  and, 
as  he  continues  to  gaze,  the  truth  will 
gain  upon  him  in  all  its  majesty  and 
purity  and  power.  Many  have  frag- 
mentary, unconnected  and  unsatisfac- 
tory views  of  religious  truth,  just  be- 
cause they  have  devoted  so  little  time 
to  the  devout  investigation,  or  consecu- 
tive examination  of  it.  "Then  shall 
we  know,  if  we  follow  on  to  know  the 
Lord."  If  we  would  know  the  treas- 
ures of  the  Word,  we  must  "search  the 
Scriptures,'*  and  take  the  counsel  of 
Paul  to  Timothy,  "Meditate  upon 
these  things ;  give  thyself  wholly  to 
them." 

3.  The.  obedience  rendered  to  the  reqrdre* 
ments  of  the  Gospel,  •  *  A  doer  of  the  word. " 
He  who  looks,  and  continues  to  look, 
into  the  perfect  law,  will  be  disposed 
and  enabled  to  obey  it.  He  will  not 
forget  either  the  mighty  motives  that 
are  presented  to  him,  the  aids  which 
are  assured  to  him,  or  the  duties  which 
are  required  of  him.  A  candid,  per- 
severing student  of  the  will  of  Ck>d  will 
ever  seek  gratefully  to  ncqhiesce  in  and 
accomplish  it.  Amid  the  bustling  ac- 
tivities and  anxious  cares  of  daily  life, 


a  man  may  very  easily  forget  hi 
image,  as  seen  in  a  mirror;  bat  1 
makes  the  law  of  liberty  his  oon 
study  will  not  fail  to  carry  its  gu 
and  sanctions  into  every  duty 
life.  He  will  constantly  recall  th< 
he  has  apprehended,  and  strive 
duce  it  to  practice.  "The  law 
God  is  in  his  heart;  none  of  his 
shall  slide."  He  hides  it  in  his 
as  well  as  retains  it  in  his  mem* 
that  he  may  be  restrained  from  s 
sustained  in  service.  The  doer 
who  sincerely  endeavors  to  m 
even  though  he  may  fail  to  perfc 
work.  Ever  forgetting  past  failn 
reaches  forth  after  nobler  thing 
makes  past  progress  and  present 
ments  means  of  further  usefnlnei 
growth.  The  Nearer,  on  whom  rel 
impressions  are  but  "as  the  mt 
cloud  and  the  early  dew,"  who, 
the  impulse  of  the  moment,  says, 
sir,"  but  afterward  fails  to  ke4 
promise  nnd  obey  his  Father's  c 
not  only  loses  the  satisfactioi 
blessedness  of  a  cheerful  obed 
and  incurs  his  Father's  displc 
but  he  brings  upon  himself  a 
blight  and  increased  spiritual 
ness.  "Each  single  act  of  disobed 
each  sin  willfully  committed,  eacl 
erence  of  the  law  of  the  flesh  I 
law  of  God,  of  the  judgment  ot 
before  His  judgment,  weakeni 
power  to  discern  what  we  are,  an< 
He  wishes  us  to  be."  (Plumplre, 
the  other  hand,  he  who  hears  and 
who  listens  that  he  may  leani 
learns  that  he  may  do,  is  blesf 
his  doing.  There  is  a  positive  gh 
in  doing  that  which  is  worthy  of 
done.  He  that  doeth  the  will  o 
shall  know  more  of  that  will  as  he 
fully  follows  the  path  of  obed 
light  arises,  comfort  comes,  and  sti 
increases  for  the  further  course 
looking  into  the  perfect  law  of  li 
he  learns  that  he  has  not  receiv> 
spirit  of  bondage  again  to  fear,  b 
spirit  of  adoption,  and  finds  the  s 
required  perfect  freedom,  the  n 
expression  of  filial  love  and  grat 
He  rejoices  in 
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"  A  libMiy  misuDg 
tors  unpraiMd, 

grant,  nor  all  the  im>w- 


Ofciith  tnd  bell  confedermte  tako  away; 
AttRtj  which  peraecudon,  fkand. 
QHMitoB,  priaoiui,  hare  no  power  to  bind  ; 
Ikkk  wboto  ta«tf«i  can  be  enslaved  no  more. 
Iili  the  fkeemaik  whom  lAe  trvtk  makes  Aroe, 
iidillareaUTea  beside.'*   [fiawptr.) 

Afid  farther,  in  looking  into  the  per- 
fsei  Iftw  of  liberty,  he  sees  the  glory  of 
Him  of  whom  it  testifies,  and  is  changed 
Bto  the  nine  image  from  glory  to  glory, 
cm  as  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord,  and 
looks  forward  eznltantly  to  the  time 
vWn  he  shall  see  Him  no  longer  as  in 
igjais  darkly,  bnt  face  to  face.  Then 
tht  blessedness  will  be  complete,  be- 
CMoe^  when  He  shall  appear,  we  shall 
hi  like  Him,  for  we  shall  see  Him  as 
&  ii.  The  entire  subject  is  both  prao- 
tifld  and  personal;  all  present  belong 
to  one  or  other  of  the  two  classes  por- 
tBjed  in  the  text,  and  are  either  de- 
ttifed  or  blessed. 

L  Art  }fo^  hearfra  only?  It  is  yonr 
iity  to  read  the  Word,  and  wait  on 
oriiaanosK,  bnt  not  to  stop  thera  Oc- 
OHional  pemsal  of  the  Bible,  listening 
to  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  pro- 
fcwed  membership  in  a  Christiiin  con- 
gregation, passing  impressions  of  the 
iaportance  of  spiritual  things,  and 
etea  somo  amendments  of  life,  are  all 
compatible  with  the  character  of  a  '*  for- 
pdfd  hearer/'  Many  hear  gladly,  are 
pliaaed,  and  even  moved,  bnt  the  im- 
pvMiion  soon  vanishes.  Some  are  even 
oonvinoed  that  they  are  sinners  before 
Qod,  yet  do  not  repent.  One  may  see 
tbe  heroism  of  some  self-sacrifice  to  be 
■ode,  or  feel  the  obligation  of  some 
htj  to  be  performed,  and  yet  neglect 
toofier  the  one,  or  to  do  the  other.  One 
itty  listen  to  the  story  of  His  perfect 
Kfr,  who  was  so  gentle,  loving,  for- 
lifing,  self-forgetful  —  the  altogether 
bv«lj;  or  look  on  Him  lifted  np  on  the 
Cross  for  as,  for  our  redemption,  until 
tW  heart  glows  and  the  eye  swims;  and 
J«tilJendin  a  tear.  Convictions  and 
Miags  may  be  excited  that  lead  to  no 
JeditloD;  there  may  be  ardent  longings 
ivtkened  which  are  never  realized,  be- 


cause the  heart  is  not  really  changed, 
and  the  life  is  not  brought  into  sub- 
jection to  the  will  of  God.  Dear  hearer, 
see  that  the  seed  of  the  Word  in  thy 
heart  is  neither  crushed  by  business, 
nor  carried  away  by  the  pleasures  of  the 
world.  Receive  it  and  be  saved.  "What 
shall  the  end  be  of  them  that  obey 
not  the  Gospel  of  God  "  ?  (1  Pet.  i  v :  17. ) 

2.  Are  you  doers?  Earnest,  active, 
diligent,  though  imperfect,  doers? — 
then,  indeed,  are  you  blessed.  The 
joy  you  have  now  is  but  the  earnest  of 
its  coming  fullness.  Our  Lord  Himself 
said,  ''Blessed  are  they  that  hear  the 
Word  of  God  and  keep  it";  and,  "My 
mother  and  my  brethren  are  those 
which  hear  the  Word  of  God  and  do 
it."  And  again:  "Ye  are  my  friends 
if  ye  do  whatsoever  I  command  you." 

Selected  outlixes:  Pbofitless  hear- 
mo. — Eight  classes  of  hearers:  the  va- 
cant, the  curious,  the  captious,  the 
fashionable,  the  speculating,  the  self- 
forgetful,  the  prayerles8,the  unresolved. 
(Tucker.) 

The  Tbtib  Christian. 

I.  His  character.  1.  He  looketh  into 
the  Gospel.  2.  He  continueth  in  it  by 
meditation  and  obedience. 

XL  His  crown.  Blessedness.  {Fhrin^ 
don.) 

A  S7H?0SXinC  OK  EVOLTTTIOIT. 

Is  THE  Darwinian  Theory  op  Evolu- 
tion Reconcilable  '^tth  the  Bible? 
If  so,  with  what  Limitations? 

No.  L* 

BY  PBESIDENT  MCCOBH,  OF  PRINCETON. 

In  the  present  day  educated  people 
are  talking,  and  some  of  them  are 
writing,  about  evolution  and  develop- 
ment. For  several  ages  theologians, 
especially  those  of  the  German  school, 
have  been  employing  the  phrases,  and 


*  This  able  paper,  opening  the  diacuaciiou  of 
this  important  subject,  will  be  folluweil  in 
onr  next  inrae  by  one  Arom  Dr.  Joe.  T.  Durtka, 
of  Boston,  taking  a  different  yicw  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  in  subsequent  numbers  by  papors 
from  Prof.  Pattun,  ol  Princeton,  Prof.  Gulliver, 
of  Andover.  Prof.  Winchell,  of  the  University 
of  Michigan,  and  Dr.  J.  M.  Buckley,  of  New- 
York.— Ei>.  HOM.  MOHTHLT. 
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speaking  of  the  Jewish  dispensations 
being  developed  from  the  patriarchal, 
and  the  Christian  from  the  Jewish. 
Historians  take  pains  to  show  that 
one  state  of  society,  or  one  series  of 
events,  has  been  evolved  from  a 
previous  one.  Within  the  last  age, 
scientific  men  have  appropriated  the 
phraseology,  and  been  showing  that 
one  operation  of  nature  grows  out  of 
another.  Some  of  these  have  been 
skeptics  in  religion,  and  think  that  by 
development  they  can  account  for  all 
that  is  going  on  in  our  world  without 
calling  in  God  or  His  providence. 
Beligious  people  have  been  frightened 
at  development,  and  are  apt  to  regard 
all  who  defend  development  as  enemies 
of  that  which  they  love  so  dearly. 
There  are  ministers,  not  trained  in 
their  youth  in  natural  science,  who  de- 
nounce evolution,  and  those  who 
advocate  it  in  unmeasured  lan- 
guage. Our  newspapers,  most  of  them 
profoundly  ignorant  of  the  subject, 
discourse  profoundly  upon  it,  some 
defending  the  process,  others  condemn- 
ing it.  Some  of  the  religious  journals, 
zealous  in  defending  the  faith,  have  a 
pious  horror  of  everything  that  looks 
like  development.  There  are  portions 
of  the  secular  press  which  leave  upon 
the  readers  the  impression  that  the 
new  doctrine  has  delivered  mankind 
from  all  the  obligations  of  religion,  and 
the  restraints  of  the  old  morality. 

In  this  discordant  state  of  thought 
-and  opinion,  it  is  surely  desirable  that 
people  should  know  what  evolution  is, 
and  whether  it  is  consistent  with  the 
Bible  or  religion  under  any  form.  It 
is  thought  that  this  can  best  be 
done  by  a  friendly  talk,  which  learned 
men  signify  with  the  Greek  name 
symposium.  The  question  is  fairly 
put  at  the  head  of  this  paper;  it  will  be 
fairly  argued.  My  main  office  in  open- 
ing the  discussion  is  to  place  be- 
fore our  readers  what  is  called  '*  the 
state  of  the  question.'*  This  will  clear 
the  ground.  The  question  relates,  first, 
to  evolution,  but,  secondly  and  more 
specially,  to  the  theory  of  evolution 
propounded  by  Darwin. 


I.  There  is  certainly  evoluti< 
is,  one  thing  coming  out  of  a 
in  our  world,  especially  in  what 
here  concerned  with— the  opera 
physical  nature.  I  know  no  u 
naturalist,  under  thirty  years 
in  any  country  of  the  world,  wl 
not  believe  that  there  is  such  a  ] 
It  is  highly  inexpedient  in  t\ 
people  to  set  themselves  agiu 
they  will  thereby  only  injure 
young  men  the  cause  which  the 
to  benefit  I  am  at  the  hei 
college  in  which  I  have  to  s] 
such  subjects.  Were  I  magif 
to  declare  that  there  is  no  evoli 
nature,  and  that  any  one  advo: 
is  setting  himself  against  Scri] 
would  plaoe  some  of  my  most  t] 
ful  students  in  great  difficulty  c 
plexity.  They  would  tell  me 
their  researches  into  nature  t 
evolution  everywhere,  and  a 
.whether  they  are  to  give  up  sci 
Scripture,  and  some  might  be  t 
to  abandon  their  Bible,  which  t 
told  is  inconsistent  with  la 
coveries.  From  the  time  of  mye 
in  my  office,  1  told  the  yonn 
committed  to  my  care,  that  1 
evolution  everywhere  in  natn: 
that  there  is  nothing  in  that 
tion,  properly  explained  anc 
limited,  inconsistent  with,  rev 
Some  of  the  young  men  so  trai 
now  professors  in  our  college,  ai 
see  development  in  nature,  and 
devout  believers  in  the  Word  < 
They  see  God  working  by  devel 
in  the  processes  of  nature. 

1.  Evolution  is  involved  in  tl 
nature  of  the  causation  acting 
whole  physical  world.  This  1 
been  commonly  noticed,  but 
once  perceived  to  be  true  whei 
tion  is  called  to  it.  Our  physicf 
consists  of  an  innumerably  larg 
ber  of  bodies  created  by  God,  a 
dowed  by  Him  with  specific  pro 
The  bodies  act  upon  each 
according  to  their  propertie 
matter  attracts  other  matt 
versely  according  to  the  square 
distance.      Simple      bodies     c 
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cb«mically,  in    certain  proportions,  to 
fbnn  componnd  bodies.    All  educated 
pH^le  do  now  acknowledge  that  these 
Bondane  actions  proceed  according  to 
tbf  principle  of  canse  and  effect.    If 
this  be  Ro  there  mnst  be  evolution.  The 
caoM   deTelops    Into  an    effect.     The 
«ffKt  is  erolTed   from  the  canse.     If 
phTsicial    nature    consists    of    bodies 
jtftug  causally,  they  must  produce  a 
niversal  evolution  of  one  thing  from 
Another,  of  the  present  from  the  past, 
ttd  all  things  from  God.    This  must 
be  especially  true  when  there  is  a  com- 
bination of  causes. 

i.  All  the  operations  of  nature  are 
xegnlated  by  law.  The  causes  of  which 
I  bare  been  speaking  are  so  regulated, 
tad  constitute  laws,  Ruch  as  the  law  of 
gmvitation  and  chemical  affinity.  By 
the  collocation  of  the  causal  agencies, 
orderly  results  are  produced,  or  we 
Bay  My  developed,  and  these  may  also 
be  called  lawR.  Such  are  the  alterna- 
tion  of  day  and  night,  and  the  revolu- 
tion of  the  seasons,  and  the  springing 
growth  and  decay  of  plants  and 
animals.  These  are  the  product,  not 
of  any  one  cause,  such  as  gravity,  or 
cbcmical  affinity,  but  of  a  combina- 
tion of  powers  working  for  one  end. 
]hn  observes  these  laws,  and  accom- 
modates himself  to  them,  thereby 
flccnring  the  necessaries  and  the  com- 
forts of  life,  and,  from  the  past  antici- 
pating the  future,  he  lays  ont  his  plans 
aecordingly,  for  his  own  good  and  that 
of  others. 

3.    The   development   is     especially 
ceen  in  the    organic    kingdoms.      All 
plants  and  animals  proceed  from  a  seed 
or  germ.     The  seed,  in  a  favorable  soil 
and  climate,  springs  up  and  becomes  a 
plant,  which   takes  a    particular  form 
and    continues      the     species.      The 
animal  comes  from  the  pairing  of  par- 
entis and  has  its  stages  of  life,  and  has 
an  offspring  after  its  kind.     The  child 
i$  father  of  the  man,  who  may  have 
children,  who  again  may  have  children, 
to  prolong  the  race  from  generation  to 
feneration.     This  I  call  an  orp^anized 
«an5ation  working  for  ends.     Now,  in 
aD  this  there  is  evolution,  of  which, 


therefore,  every  one  has  experience  in 
his  own  person,  and  notices  all  around 
him,  in  every  department  of  nature, 
but  especially  in  those  living  beings  he 
is  so  closely  connected  with. 

4.  There  is  a  general  progression. 
According  to  the  theory  of  Laplace, 
commonly  adopted  by  scientific  men,  the 
earth  was  at  one  time  in  a  state  of  vapor, 
which  as  it  rotated  became  condensed 
into  successive  planets,  and  finally  into 
a  central  sun.  All  this  is  consistent 
with  Scripture,  which  represents  the 
world  as  without  form  and  void,  at  first, 
and  then  of  a  specific  form,  and  plen- 
ished  with  living  beings.  In  circum- 
stances at  all  favorable  unimated  beings 
rise  to  higher  and  higher  states.  True, 
there  are  also  deteriorations  and  de- 
gradations, in  unfavorable  circum- 
stances, and  tribes  of  plants  and  animals 
perish.  While  all  this  happens  in 
**the  struggle  for  existence, "  it  leads  to 
'*  the  survival  of  the  fittest,"  which  is  a 
beneficent  law,  as  it  secures  that  the 
strong  prevail.  All  this  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  language  of  the  prophets, 
who  speak  of  trees,  animals  and  man 
reaching  a  higher  perfection  in  the 
latter  days. 

5.  In  all  this  there  is  nothing 
atheistic,  nothing  irreligious  in  any 
way.  It  leaves  every  argument  for 
the  divine  existence  and  the  divine 
benevolence  where  it  was  before,  only 
adding  new  examples  of  order  and  de- 
sign. I  perceive  traces  of  wisdom  and 
beneficence  in  this  mode  of  procedure. 
It  seems  in  everyway  worthy  of  God,who 
works  not  by  compulsion  but  by  His  own 
good  pleasure,  according  to  an  eternal 
idea,  as  Plato  said ;  according  to  law,  as 
says  modem  science.  It  is  important 
to  remark  that  in  this  way  God  con- 
nects the  past  with  the  present  and 
the  future  in  one  grand  system,  re- 
flecting the  unity  of  God's  being  and 
character.  As  the  law  of  gravitation 
binds  the  whole  of  contemporaneous 
nature  in  one  grand  sphere,  so  the  law 
of  development  makes  all  successive 
nature  flow  in  one  grand  stream,  bear- 
ing the  riches  of  all  past  ages  into  the 
future,  possibly  to  the  end  of  time. 
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The  method  is  evidently  adapted  to 
oar  nature.  Man's  constitntion  is  such, 
that  by  the  faculties  which  God  has 
given  him,  he  has  to  gather  knowledge 
by  experience.  But  of  what  ase  would 
experience  be  if  the  future  did  not  re- 
semble the  past?  It  has  been  shown, 
again  and  again,  that  God's  procedure 
by  uniform  law  is  the  only  one  which 
would  enable  man  to  lay  plans  likely  to 
be  successful.  Were  there  no  such 
order,  man  could  not  be  sure  that 
the  sun  will  rise  to-morrow,  or  that 
seedtime  will  be  followed  by  harvest, 
or  that  food  will  nourish  him.  But 
the  successive  uniformity  and  con- 
sistency of  nature  are  determined  by 
the  law  of  evolution,  whereby  the 
present  comes  out  of  the  past  and  goes 
down  into  the  future.  Without  this, 
man's  wisest  plans  would  have  no  se- 
curity, nor  so  much  as  a  probability  of 
success,  and  he  would  cease  to  plan, 
nay,  he  would  cease  to  live.  The 
method  is  suited  to  man,  and  man  to 
the  method,  and  this  by  the  purpose  of 
God,  who  hath  made  both,  and  suited 
them  to  each  other. 

6.  Thert  is  development  in  Scripture, 
God  created  plants.and  animals  at  first, 
and  gave  them  endowments,  by  which 
they  continue  their  kind  through- 
out the  ages.  In  the  first  chapter 
of  Genesis  such  passages  as  these 
occur  and  re-ocour.  "And  the  earth 
brought  forth  grass  and  herb,  yield- 
ing seed  after  his  kind,  and  the 
tree  yielding  fruit,  whose  .seed  was  in 
itself  after  his  kind.  And  God  saw 
that  it  was  good."  In  all  this  there  is 
evolution.  There  is  development  and 
growth  in  the  whole  dispensation  of 
grace  unfolded  in  Scripture.  The  seed 
of  the  woman  (Gen.  iii :  15),  working  in 
this  world,  and  contending  with  the 
evil,  passes  through  various  stages, 
the  antediluvian,  Levitical,  prophetical, 
Christian,  and  under  the  latter  striking 
out  into  various  branches. 

Looking  to  these  things,  the  defend- 
ers of  religion  should  be  cautious  and 
discriminating  in  their  attacks  on  evo- 
lution ;  and  when  they  assail  it  they 
should  always  explain  what  it  is  that 


they  are  opposing.  I  regard  tl 
evolved  as  not  the  less  the  y 
God,  because  they  have  been 
in  an  orderly  and  beneficent 
from  other  works  of  God.  It  is 
ful  provision,  whereby  parei 
children  whom  they  love  ai 
and  that  children  have  parents 
ish  them  and  call  forth  their  a 

But  evolution,  like  every  oih 
tion  of  God,  has  been  tume< 
purposes.  It  has  been  used 
Grod  from  His  works,  and  to 
man  to  the  rank  of  an  upper  b: 
I  now  turn  to  the  question. 

II.  Is  the  Darwinian  theory  * 
tion  reconcilable  with  the  Bibh 
holding  by  evolution,  which  I  s 
where  in  nature,  I  do  not  there 
cur  in  all  the  theories  that  hi 
formed  on  the  subject,  or  ap 
the  uses  to  which  it  has  bee: 
by  such  men  as  Huxley,  Spei 
Haeokel ;  on  the  oontrary,  I  ] 
as  of  vast  importance  to  resent 
ral,  and  therefore  a  divinely- 
process,  from  the  abuse  whic^ 
made  of  it  by  carrying  it  too  fa: 
a  wrong  interpretation  of  it 
who  have  not  been  made  ini 
evolution,  but  have  illegitimat 
evolution  to  support  their  infl< 

Darwin  is  an  eminent  natun 
may  be  trusted  in  his  statement 
But,  while  a  careful  observer, 
regard  him  as  a  great  philosop 
he  was  not  trained  in  early  life, 
college 'course,  to  observe  the 
the  mental  and  spiritual  wor 
as  certain  and  important  as  the 
physical  world.  In  arguing  '« 
the  question  turns  around  two 

1.  Can  development  evolve  ] 
cies  of  plants  and  animals  ?  T 
no  means  settled,  as  many  nai 
on  the  one  hand,  and  many  the 
on  the  other,  suppose.  We 
direct  proof  of  any  new  species 
or  animal  being  produced  by 
ment.  There  is  no  such  proce 
on  visibly  at  the  present  time 
have  no  report  of  any  one  p< 
it  in  the  past.  No  one  has  e 
the  reptile  changed  into  the  bii 
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key  into  the  tuon.  Bnt  tbif\  does 
VDTC  that  it  has  not  taken  place, 
en  show  that  it  migbt  have  oc- 
A  without  any  one  perceiving  it. 
dMDge,  if  it  did  occtir,  mnst  have 
oaby  small  and  insensible  incre- 
1^  Uke  the  growth  of  onr  bodily 
%t  bnt,  anlike  that  process,  reqnir- 
■g  periods  beyond  human  obscr- 
I.  The  i&rst  monkey  that  became 
1  has  left  na  no  antobiography  to 
Mthai  he  was  once  a  monkey, 
if  Admitted  on  all  handH  that 
Bpsient  can  produce  important 
;m  in  species.  This  may  be  done 
I  internal  natnre  of  the  plant  or 
il,  bat  it  is  more  specially  effected 
•nrromidinga,  by  what  is  called 
ifironment.  The  dog,  by  being 
t«ted  to  certain  kinds  of  work, 
leome  a  shepherd  dog,  or  a  hnnt- 
)g;  the  divers  pigeons  are  prob- 
[fltoended  from  the  rock  pigeon; 
m  supposed  all  to  have  sprung 
the  common  dog-rose.  This  is 
•ed  by  saying  that  evolution  can 
ee  varieties.  But  these  varieties, 
liey  pair  with  each  other,  are  no't 
e,  and  they  tend,  when  left  to 
ftlves,  to  return  to  the  form  of  the 
il  species. 

le  there  is  and  can  be  no  direct 

of  the  transformation  of  specien, 

production  of  new  ones,  yet,  if 

ome,  as  an  hypothesis,  that  there 

ch,  it  will  account   for  a  great 

bets  of  which  we  can  otherwise 

no  account.     It  will  show  how 

finities  which  connect  tribes  of 

zed  beingK,  have  been  produced, 

lich  connect  with  each  other  all 

and  all  animals.     All  tbi;:  will 

ibed  by  every  pious  man,  evolu- 

or  non-evolutionist,  to  the  pur- 

r  God.     But  evolution  shows  us 

ency  by  which  Grod's  plans  are 

i  out.     But  this  does  not  show, 

It  positive  proof,  that  the  nffini- 

ve  thus  been  produced,  for  they 

have  been  effected  in  some  other 

t  by  the  immediate  fiat  of  Grod, 

B  a  being  of  wisdom,  would  make 

works  suit  each  other. 

dearly  and  definitely  stated  in 


the  opening  chapter  of  Genesis  that 
there  is  a  division  of  plants  and  animals 
into  kinds.  "And  God  said,  Let  the 
earth  bring  forth  the  living  creature 
after  his  kind,  cattle  and  creeping  thing, 
and  beast  of  the  earth  after  his  kind, 
and  it  was  so."  Science  shows  us  the 
same  things,  kingdoms  and  orders  and 
genera  having  definite  marks  of  dis- 
tinction, and  continuing  unchanged 
through  innumerable  ages.  Geological 
science  displays  to  us  animals— earth- 
worms, for  example — ^the  same  now  as 
they  were  myriads  of  ages  ago.  The 
monuments  of  Egypt,  and  the  earliest 
historical  records,  prove  that  man  was 
substantially  the  same  thousands  of 
years  ago  as  he  is  now.  It  is  certain 
that  willow  cannot  be  changed  into  the 
oak,  nor  the  sheep  into  the  cow,  nor 
the  horse  into  the  elephant.  We  may, 
without  any  presumption,  discover  final 
cause  and  a  beneficent  end  in  all  this. 
For,  unless  there  were  some  such  order, 
animated  nature  would  be  in  a  state  of 
inextricable  confusion,  and  it  would  be 
vain  in  man  to  attempt  to  comprehend 
it  scientifically,  or  to  suit  himself  to  it 
practically.  But  final  cause  does  not 
require  us  to  affirm  whether  these 
forms,  now  fixed,  were  determined  at 
first  by  the  Creator,  or  whether  they 
have  become  so  by  a  long  process  of 
evolution  ordained  by  God.  Nor  does 
either  final  or  physical  cause  require 
us  to  assert  that  new  species  cannot 
have  been  produced  in  organic  matter 
3'et  in  a  loose  state,  and  not  yet  gathered 
into  fixed  and  unalterable  forms. 

Some  have  insisted  on  the  fixity  of 
species  with  an  earnestness  and  a  de- 
termination which  indicates  that  they 
believe  religion  to  be  identified  with 
the  doctrine,  and  that  religion  would 
be  undermined  if  this  doctrine  were 
disproved  or  rendered  doubtful.  I  never 
could  see  this.  That  there  must  be 
order  in  natiire,  we  might  argue  from 
the  character  of  God.  That  there  is 
such  order,  and  a  fixedness  in  species,  is 
obvious  to  our  observation.  But  what 
is  the  precise  nature  of  that  order,  and 
what  are  the  limits  put  to  the  fixed- 
ness of   organic  forms,  are  to  be  deter- 
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mined  by  observations,  and  not  by  any 
a  priori  speculation  or  religions  belief. 

The  conclusion  to  which  I  have  come 
is,  that  the  question  of  the  absolute 
fixity  of  all  species,  and  of  the  evolu- 
tion of  new  species,  is  a  question  of 
science  and  not  of  religion.  We  have 
clear  proof  of  the  existence  of  God,  and 
of  His  benevolence,  whichever  side  we 
take  in  the  conflict.  The  adaptation  of 
one  thing  to  another  in  the  eye,  the  ear. 
and  on  the  organs  of  the  body,  as  shown 
by  Paley,  all  implying  design  and  a  de- 
signer, is  as  clear  on  a  theory  which 
claims  that  new  species  may  be  pro- 
duced in  a  mass  of  unformed  organic 
matter,  or  in  rare  and  exceptionable 
circumstances,  as  on  a  theory  which  de- 
nies this.  The  scientific  question  in 
dispute  is  one  to  be  determined  by 
science  and  scientific  men,  and  relig- 
ious  men  who  are  not  trained  natural- 
ists, should  leave  it  to  be  settled  by 
them.  The  great  body  of  Christians 
may  reasonably  say,  let  savants  dispute 
as  they  may  as  to  how  plants  and  ani- 
mals are  produced,  by  means  or  without 
means.  I  am  convinced  that,  however 
they  are  produced,  it  is  by  the  mighty 
power  of  Gk>d.  A  more  vital  question 
remains  for  discussion. 

2.  Is  man  developed  from  the  lower 
animals?    Here  it  may  be  interesting 
to  notice  the  correspondence  between 
Genesis  and  geology,  as  to  the  order  of 
creation.      This  has  been    expounded 
scientifically  by  the  three  men  on  this 
continent  most  competent  to  speak  on 
the    subject,   viz.:  Professor  Dana,  of 
Yale;  Dr.  Dawson, of  McGill  University, 
Montreal,  and  Dr.  Guyot,  of  Princeton. 
It    has  been    acknowledged    by    Mr. 
Romanes,  who  does  not  seem  to  know 
what  to  make  of  the  religious  bearing 
of  such  an  important  fact.   In  the  Bible 
the  scene  opens  with  the  earth   being 
without  form  and  void,  the  very  sup- 
position with  which  Laplace  (and  Kant 
before  him;  starts  in  his  theory  of  the 
genesis  of   the  solar  system.     In   the 
first  day  light  appears,  as  yet  uncon- 
centrated,  and  order  begins  to  work. 
In  the  second  day  there  is  a  separation 
of  the  atmosphere  from  the  solid  earth. 


In  the-  third  day  the  waters  are  gathereil 
togetuer  and  vegetable  life  appears.  Ii& 
the  fourth  day  the  sun  and  moon  be^ 
come  apparent— in  entire  consonance 
with  the  theory  of  La{<lace,  which  sup* 
poses  planets  thrown  off  before  the  sun. 
is  condensed  into  a  center.  In  th» 
fifth  day  animals  come  forth—  the  lower 
creatures,  tarminif  or  swarmers,  then 
fishes  and  fowls.  On  the  sixth  day  the 
higher  animals  appear,  reptiles  and  cat- 
tle, and  man  as  the  crown  of  the  whole» 
having  moral  powers  which  make 
him  like  unto  God.  I  doubt  much 
whether  any  geologist  in  the  present 
day  could,  in  so  brief  a  compass,  give  as- 
accurate  a  compendium  of  the  changes 
which  our  earth  has  undergone,  as  is  in 
these  thirty-one  verses  in  the  opening^ 
of  our  Bible.  Except  on  the  supposi^ 
tion  that  tLe  Scriptural  statement  is  in* 
spired,  it  is  impossible  to  account  for 
its  being  written  and  published  three 
thousand  years  before  science  made  its 
discoveries. 

We  have  two  accounts  in  Genesis  of 
tUe  creation  of  man.      The  first  is  in 
Gen.  i:27:     **So  God  created  man  in 
his   own    image,"    relating    to    man's 
higher  nature  or  soul.     The  other.  Gen. 
ii:  7:    ''The  Lord  formed  man  of  the 
dust  of  the  ground,"  referring  to  man's 
body.    A  fuller  account  is  given  of  that 
process  in   a   curious    passage  which 
Agassiz  used  to  quote  in  Ps.oxxxix:  16: 
'*  Thine    eyes  did  see    my  substance 
yet  being  unperfect,  and  in  Thy  book 
all  my  members  were  written,  which  in. 
continuance  were  fashioned,  when  as 
yet  there  was  none  of  them  " — language 
which  seems  to  point  to  some  kind  of 
evolution,  of  which,  however,  we  can 
have  only  a  dim  apprehension.    The 
first  passage  points  to  man's  intellec- 
tual,    moral     and     spiritual     nature. 
Throughout  the  whole  process  of  vege* 
table  and  animal  creation, and  especially 
at  this  last  point,  I  discover  evidence 
of   higher  and  ever  higher,  and  these^ 
divine  powers  coming  in.     I  believe  in 
development,  and   that  it  con  accom- 
plish much,  but  it  cannot  do  everything. 
It  did  not  create  matter  at  flrst;    evo* 
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B  orald  not  glTC  to  matter  itH  power  of 
eTDlntkm,  that  ifi,  it  has  not  created  it- 
Klf.  Not  only  so,  bat  it  cannot  evolve 
the  higher  powers,  such  as  that  of  oon- 
idoiuness,  intelligence  and  moral  dis- 
cmunent,  from  the  lower,  the  material 
or  mere  animal  properties.    Evolntion, 
wehave  seen,  is  an  organized  causation, 
hrt  cuues  cannot  give  to  effects  what  is 
Bot  in  themselves.    But  in  the  history 
of  our  world  we  have  fiicts  which  can- 
sot  be  accounted  for  by  development, 
vUch  cannot  have  been  produced  by 
preTioasly  existing  canses.      Geology 
diovs  that  there  was  a  time  when  there 
VM  an  aioic  period,  when  there  was  no 
life  in  oar  world.     But  there  is  no 
hBOwn  power  in  dead  matter  to  produce 
Bring  matter.  Before  animals  appeared 
thne waano  sensation,  no  pleasure  or 
pun,  anil  ve  have  to  call  in  a  power  to 
vodaee  it.    As  the  ages  advance,  ani- 
aab  come   to  hare  instincts,  without 
my  power  in  nature  to  produce  them. 
There  is  no  potency  in  matter  to  pro- 
daee  consciousness  or  the  intelligence 
vhidi  devises  means  to  secure  an  end. 
ft  is  conceivable  that,  when  these  come 
ato  operation,  they  may  be  handed 
down  by  heredity;  but  whence  did  they 
eome  at  first  ?     We  are  entitled  to  ask, 
vpecially, whence  that  higher  reason  and 
Boral  perception  which  makes  us  like 
vnto  God  ?  I  believe  we  have  to  seek  for 
tiiii^  not  in  material  or  animal  nature, 
bstin  a  being  himself  possessed  of  the 
ittribvtes  he  imparts.    It  seems  clear  to 
■etbattheGod  who  gave  to  nature  its 
poveratfirfft,  gives  to  it  naturally  or 
npnaturally,  without  or  with  means, 
hgher  and  higher  powers  as  the  ages 
n>n  on.    All  this  is  in  accordance  with 
Soiptnre,  which  shows  us  first  days  of 
eRitioB  culminating  in  man,  made  in 
the  image  of  God,  and  shows  us  like 
^gn  in  the  history  of  the  Church, 
nimiaathig  in  the  dispensation  of  the 
Spirit,  nader  which  we  live,  and  which 
H  to  issue  in  the  Spirit's  being  i>oured 
n  lU  flesh. 

ft  »ill  be  seen  under  what  limitations 
I  Wd  the  doctrine  of  evolution.  I 
•»d  by  it  cm  the  understanding  that 
*e^le  piooess  is  the  work  of  God. 


and  that  there  are  higher  manifestation^^ 
of  God's  power  which  cunuot  thus  be  ac- 
counted for. 


•^-^K 


HOW  CLEBaYXEK  MAT  SECUBE 
HSALTE. 

No.  I. . 


Bt  Dio  Lkwis,  M.D. 
No  other  man  has  such  coini)lott- 
opportunities  for  the  cultivation  of  high 
health  as  the  average  clergyman.  The 
morning  is  given  to  exercise  and  Htudv, 
the  afternoon  to  social  calls  among  liin 
people,  the  evening  to  a  lecture,  uu  en- 
tertainment or  a  social  gathering. 

I  will  describe  a  reasonable  clergy- 
man's occupations  during  sixteen  of  the 
twenty-four  hours.  It  is  the  ideal  liff, 
physiologically  considered. 

He  rises  at  six,  and  f-])eudH  an  hour 
walking  about  quietly,  or,  if  a  vigoroiin 
man,  at  work  in  his  garden,  or  wulkiiif/ 
a  mile  out  into  the  suburbs  to  mil  on 
some  poor  family,  and  speak  u  ImHiy 
word  of  morning  cheer.  At  half- pant 
seven  he  sits  down  to  his  breakfuMt  o( 
oatmeal,  Graham  bread  and  baked  pot.-i 
toes,  with  a  cup  of  weak  coffee.  At 
breakfast  he  chats  with  his  wife  uhorit 
her  plans  for  the  day,  and  with  hih 
children  touching  their  Hch'K^I  woik. 
Then  to  his  study,  when;  from  nine  t'. 
one  he  works  with  prodigious  enerj/y. 

At  one  he  comes  out  to  "dear'  hu 
wife  a  while,  offering  to  give  surh  utten- 
tion  to  her  duties  its  love  njay  Mx^^t-y^K. 
Then  they  sit  down  to  th«;ir  luneh, 
which  consists  of  Graham  bread,  with 
a  little  fruit,  and  a  cup  of  w<;ak  te.i;  or, 
if  he  is  a  strong  man,  with  go^^d  digen. 
tion,  he  may  add  a  slic^  of  old  !><:<' f  or 
mutton,  with  a  boiled  iK>t;Uo. 

Now,  with  his  wardrobe  fr^-nh^rne/l, 
he  goes  this  war  a  milfr,  or  th'^  o^h^r 
way  two  mil<es,  to  call  upon  the  ^-ro^.s- 
est  and  most  disagreeable  of  hin  pari-ih- 
ioners.  The  i^atience  and  forb-*rance 
requisite  to  such  calU  are  a  source  of 
courage  and  health. 

.\t  fjix  o'clock,  if  he  iiven  :n  a  'oif.- 
munity  where  a  .ate  dinner  ;«»  iLe  "ni. 
torn,  he  will  r^-t^rn  to  \:\\  r-ome  to  take 
the  r»nnejT#<il  u\*^\  of  the  div,  or,  j,er- 
chance,  aco^mf/iniei  ^*^  his  wile,  wiV\ 
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dine  with  a  rich  parishioner,  sbunning 
all  the  desserts. 

The  evening  is  given  to  conversation, 
music,  games,  a  lecture,  or  calls  upon 
some  of  the  sick  and  weary  of  his  peo- 
pie.  Visits  to  the  sick  are  particularly 
health -giving,  bebanse  they  call  for  the 
exercise  of  cheerfulness  and  courage, 
which  help  in  developing  a  vital  man- 
hood. Doctors  get  their  superior  vital- 
ity from  this  source. 

Before  going  to  bed  the  clergyman 
takes  npon  his  head  a  leather  bog,  con- 
taining fifty  pounds  of  sand;  and,  hold- 
ing his  chin  close  to  his  neck,  keeps 
his  spine  erect,  and  walks  about  with 
this  bag  upon  his  head  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes.  If  a  very  strong  man,  he  may 
make  the  weight  seventy-five  pounds. 
This  exercise  will  strengthen  his  spine, 
chest  and  voice,  and  contribute,  in  a 
very  wonderful  and  almost  inexplicable 
way,  to  a  large  vitality.  After  laying 
down  the  bag,  he  will  exercise  with  In- 
dian clubs  until  his  shoulders,  back, 
arms  and  chest  have  got  all  they  can 
bear.  Then  he  retires  in  a  well-ven- 
tilated room,  in  a  bed  two  and  a  haXffed 
wide,  before  ten  o*ciock,  and  sleeps 
eight  hours. 


I  have  devoted  a  long  lifeto  thestucly 
.of  physical  health,  and  I  declare  thai ih« 
clergyman  enjoys  ideal  oonditioiBA. 
With  such  rare  opportunities  for  high 
physical  force,  if  he  is  weak  he  may 
seek  the  cause  in  table  abuses. 

In  my  next  I  will  venture  some  plain 
statements  about  the  clergyman's  table 
habits.  His  temp  ations  in  this  direc- 
tion are  exceptionally  strong,  and  but 
for  his  life  in  the  region  of  highest 
motives,  I  should  speak  with  but  little 
hope.  No  other  men  are  so  alive  to  the 
appeals  of  conscience.  In  the  world  of 
duty  they  live  and  move  and  have  their 
being.  In  presenting  my  views  and 
advice  I  only  need  to  command  their 
confidence.  I  must  avoid  all  approadi 
to  extremes,  and  base  my  suggestions 
upon  common  sense.  Then  I  shall  not 
speak  in  vain. 

In  the  brief  papers  to  follow  this 
one  I  shall  take  the  liberty  to  treat 
somewhat  in  detail  subjects  here  only 
touched  upon  and  other  important 
means  to  a  vigorous  body  and  a  cheer- 
ful temper;  all  of  which  I  shall  sub- 
mit with  the  hope  that  I  may  con- 
tribute a  real  service  to  health  and 
happiness. 


LTTIlTa  ISSUES  F0&  FULFIT  TBEATICEKT. 


"  /  never  think  I  have  hit  hard  unless 
"  That  is  never  too  often  said  vchidi  u 

The  Common  School 

Atid  gave  to  the  disciples  to  set  b^ore  the 

multitude.     And  thty  did  eat  and  voere 

all  filled.— hxike  ix:  16,  17. 

BicH  and  poor  alike  were  fed  by  the 
same  hands,  and  with  the  same  bread. 
No  distinction  was  made  between  Phari- 
see and  Scribe,  Publican  and  sinner. 
All  participated  in  the  distribution,  and 
were  "filled."  This  is  God's  method, 
alike  in  nature  and  in  grace.  The  com- 
mon school  system  aims  at  this  in  satis- 
fying the  wants  of  the  mind. 

Hence  the  common  scfiod  system  should 
be  made  universal.  It  is  the  bulwark  of 
our  democracy;  the  corner-stone  of  lib- 
erty- It  regards  all  as  equal— rich  and 
poor  alike.  Its  atmosphere  is  deadly  to 
an  aristocracy,  except  it  be  an  aristoc- 


il  rebounds." — Samuel  Johnson. 
never  sufficiently  learned.'* — Sybits. 

racy  of  intelligence  and  virtue.  The 
school  should  be  planted  in  every  ham- 
let, east  and  west,  north  and  south. 

Attendance  should  be  compulsory.  Every 
man  a  voter,  carries  with  it,  as  a  corol- 
lary, Every  man  an  educated  man.  The 
ballot  in  the  hands  of  ignorance  is  a 
cot.stant  peril.  The  State  must  exer- 
cise the  right  of  self-preservation,  and 
hence  the  right  to  educate  the  citizen. 
Everv  child  from  seven  to  fifteen  years 
of  age  should  be  imperatively  required 
to  attend  school.  Compulsory  educa- 
tion has  made  Germany  the  best  edu- 
cated nation  in  the  world. 

Our  common  school  system  must  he 
guarded  ag-finst  all  dangers. 

1.  From  the  danger  arising  from  infidel 
attacks.     These  attacks  are  made  be- 
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ttue  there  is  ao  nwxh  religious  instrnc- 

tki  in  the  schoolu.     No  Bible,  no  Ood, 

nyi  the  infidel,    are  to  be  tangbt  tbe 

ckildren.     EYcrything  religions  mnst 

be  eliminated     from     tbe   text-books. 

Thej  forget  that  this  nation  is  a  Gbris- 

tiiB  nition,   and    has    been  from  its 

fatnUtion.  Puritan  and  Hngnenot  blood 

ad  futh  and  principles  planted  and 

aused  and  gaye  it  shape.    We  will  not, 

dire  not,  turn  our  backs  on  Ood,  and 

flifig  away  the  Bible — tbe  world's  ifo^- 

M  C^hofta  of    rights — to  please  a  few 

iafideU. 

1  From  the  danger  arising  from  the 
UttKka  cf    Rfnnanists — tbis,  ostensibly, 
because  there  is  so  little  religion  taught. 
Romanists     are     becoming    arrogant 
Hitherto  they  haye  chiefly  worked  on 
the  undermining  process;  but  they  are 
becoming  bold, and  begin  to  use  tbe  lan- 
gaage  of  threats.     They  demand  that 
their  geeUtrian  schools  shaU  share  in  the 
JieAoo/  ^nd,  L  e.,  be  supported  by  tbe 
Sttte^  in  direct  contravention  of  con- 
ititQtional  law.    And  if  tbe  Romanist 
may  make  this  claim,  the  Episcopal,  tbe 
Presbyterian,  the  Lutheran,  and  other 
sect^  with  equal  show,  may  claim  the 
&ate  aid   for   tbeir   parocbial  schools, 
and  that  would  be  the  end  of  tbe  com- 
mon school  system.    Monseigneur  Capel 
recently  said  that  "by  the  utterance  of 
a   word"*   Catholic    schools    would  be 
started  in   every  parish,  and  then  be 
asks: 

'*I>o  yon  suppose  some  millions  of 
people  are  going  to  pay  taxes  twice 
over — once  for  their  own  scbools,  and 
igain  for  Protestant  schools,  from  which 
they  get  no  benefit  ?  If  it  isn't  a  down- 
right fight,  it  will  be  at  least  tbe  loarlike 
mUtion — a  million  or  two  of  voting, 
kax-paying  citizens  hostile  to  tbe  gov- 
lent." 


To  this  arrogant  threat  the  Chicago 

THftifTie  replies: 

"  Tbe  monseigneur  has  not  been  in 
this  country  a  long  time,  but  he  bas 
been  here  long  enough  to  have  known 
that  tbe  Catholic  clergy  cannot  carry 
wc  his  demands  until  they  have  cap- 
tured State  governments  and  chanp^ed 
the  State  constitutions,  which  forbid 
she  appropriations  of  publfc  revenue 
ud  taxes  for  the  support  of  sectarian 
schools,  or  for  any  other  sectarian  pur- 


pose. Where  will  they  begin?  In  tbe 
State  of  New  York,  where  they  are  tbe 
strongest  ?  They  would  be  defeated  by 
500,000  majority  on  that  issue.  They 
would  be  defeated  in  the  cities — in  New 
York,  where  they  are  the  strongest;  in 
Chicago,  where  they  are  next  in  strength, 
in  Boston,  in  Philadelphia,  Baltimore; 
San  Francisco,  Pittsburg,  St.  Louis  and 
everywhere  else  by  overwhelming  ma- 
jorities. Such  a  sectarian  invasion 
of  republican  institutions  and  prece- 
dents would  unite  tbe  members  of 
every  Protestant  sect,  the  people  who 
belong  to  no  sects,  tbe  liberal  Catholics 
bom  in  this  country,  who  persist  in 
sending  tbeir  children  to  our  people's 
schools,  with  a  solid  phalanx  that  would 
crush  out  these  un-American  preten- 
sions at  tbe  first  blow,  so  they  would 
never  again  be  beard  ftrom." 

True  to  tbe  letter.  *•  Hands  oflf !"  must 
be  our  motto.  Tbe  fight  is  before  us. 
Let  it  come — tbe  sooner  the  better. 
Public  opinion  must  be  enlightened. 
Tbe  designs  of  this  enemy  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty  the  world  over,  must 
be  exposed.  No  discrimination  must 
be  allowed  between  Romanists  and  Prot- 
estants. Protestantism  asks  no  favors 
from  the  Government,  and  is  deter- 
mined that  none  shall  be  granted  to  its 
adversary. 


The  Ghiilt  and  Danger  of  Beading  Infidel, 
Fictitioiis  and  Impure  Works. 

By   the    Late  M.  W.  Dwiqht,  D.  D., 

BnOOKLYN. 

Many  also  of  them  which  used  curious  arts 
brought  their  books  together  and  burned 
theiii  before  all  inen;  and  tliey  countetl 
the  price  of  thein,  and  found  it  fifty  thou- 
sand pieces  of  silver. — Acts  xix:  19. 

Cease,  my  son,  to  hear  the  instruction  that 
causeth  to  err  from  the  words  of  knowl- 
edge.— Prov.  xix:  27. 

The  oldest  library  we  know  of  in 
history  bore  on  the  front  of  it  this  in- 
scription, "  Food  for  tbe  Mind."  This 
is  what  books  were  designed  to  be;  and 
it  is  only  when  they  bear  this  character 
that  they  can  bo  used  with  safety. 

I.  Let  rs  note  some  ct^asses  of  books 

WHICH  ABE  sources  OF  CORBUPTION.   1. 

Those  that  icage  open  warfare  against  re- 
ligion.   Many  of  this  class  are  written 
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with  ability,  are  specious,  misleading, 
and  almost  sare  to  corrupt  religious 
principles,  and  fill  the  heart  with  bitter- 
ness. 2.  Tht  licentious  and  impure.  While 
not  written  with  the  same  avowed  de- 
sign, they  are  more  hurtful  to  society. 
For— 

Errora  in  tbo  life  breed  errors  in  the  brain; 
And  these  reciprocally  those  again. 

Some  of  this  class  are  the  vehicles  of 
grossest  impurity; others,  like  the  sheet 
let  down  before  Peter,  are  full  of  all 
manner  of  beasts,  but  the  unclean 
prevail.  Gknius  is  perverted  from  its 
high  office.  Fielding,  Smollet.  Sterne, 
Moore,  Byron  are  proud  names  in  the 
literary  annaU  of  the  world;  but  in- 
stead of  **iood  for  the  mind  "  they  but 
minister  poison  to  the  heart.  3.  Works 
of  imagination  and  fiction.  In  this  we  in- 
clude novels  and  plays.  Not  all  of 
them,  for  some  of  this  classare  pure  and 
good.  But  the  mass  of  them  fail  to 
beget  hatred  of  sin  and  love  of  virtue. 
They  inflame  evil  passions',  vitiate  true 
tastes, corrupt  sound  morals,  and  create 
false,  pernicious  ideals  and  types  of  life. 

II.     GONSIDEB      HOW      THBSE      SEVE&AL 
CLA88SS   OF  BOOKS  WOBK   SUCH  EVIL.        1. 

They  waste  much  precious  time,  2.  They 
create  a  disrelish  for  serious  reading,  Grood 
and  pure  and  truthful  books  become 
insipid,  dull,  intolerable  to  the  con- 
stant readers  of  such  classes  as  we  have 
condemned.  3.  They  inevitably  under- 
mine the  principles  ofnnoraJUy^  individual 
and  social,  and  thereby  corrupt  the 
fountain  of  virtue.  4.  They  war  against 
the  spiritual  interest  of  the  soul,  and 
thereby  destroy  for  eternity  as  well  as 
for  time. 
Conclusion.  1.  Our  subject  furnishes 


a  solemn  rebuke  to  those  who,  for  pal<^ 
try  gain,  wiite,  print  and  sell  in^del 
and  impure  works,  which  they  know 
are  adapted  to  waste  the  time,  pervert 
the  tastes,  corrupt  the  morals  and  ruin 
the  souls  of  men.  2.  It  solemnly  urges 
upon  parents  and  instructors  of  youth 
the  duty  of  seeing  that  they  are  amply 
supplied  with  proper  "food  for  the 
mind,"  and  never  indulge  with  such  as 
tend  to  corrupt  and  destroy. 


Eondst  Wages. 

Is  it  for  the  oxen  that  Ood  careih,  or 
saith  he  it  altogether  for  our  sake? — 
I  Cor.  ix:  10. 

Paul  finds  a  moral  meaning  in  the  law 
that  forbids  muzzling  the  ox  that 
treadeth  out  the  corn.  The  sower  and 
the  reaper  should  have  hope  in  sowing, 
and  in  reaping.  The  right  here  laid 
down  is  one  of  the  most  sacred  in  our 
world,  viz.  *  the  right  to  eat  the  fruit  of 
our  labor.  Every  man  has  this  right. 
It  is  a  flagrant  impiety  to  starve  the 
laborer  who  produces  wealth.  God 
protects  the  **  dumb-driven  cattle.*' 
Men  are  of  more  value  that  sparrows  or 
oxen.  Just  wages  are  as  sacred  as 
religion.  It  is  one  of  the  solemn  duties 
of  the  Church  to  protect  the  wages  of . 
the  poor,  and  to  bind  this  obligation  on 
the  conscience  of  the  nation.  She 
must  stand  between  the  strong  and 
the  weak  ;  see  that  no  wrong  is  done  to- 
any  class,  especially  to  the  helpless. 
The  laws  of  political  economy  are  to  be 
regulated  by  God*s  moral  law.  '  *  He  saith 
it  for  our  sake."  He  burdens  our 
conscience  with  the  duty  of  seeing  to 
it  that  he  that  thresheth  shall  "thresh 
in  hope  of  partaking." 


SESHOinC  CBinCISH. 

tXrong  arguMtfU  may  be  uforked  in  fire  at  well  at  in/rori.—^ows  FosTEB. 


AnouiCENTATivE  Pbeaghino. — By  this 
we  mean  direct  logical  appeals  to  the 
understanding,  the  reasoning  faculty  in 
man,  and  to  the  moral  sense  as  well. 
Paul  was  argumentative  in  his  masterly 
defence  before  Felix  when  he  **  reasoned 
of  righteousness  and  temperance  and 
the  judgment  to   come.'*     Peter  was 


argumentative  on  the  day  of  Pentecost, 
when  he  brought  home  to  his  promis- 
cuous audience  the  murder  of  Jesus. 
The  Beformers,  who  broke  the  slumber 
of  ages  and  resurrected  the  Church; 
the  Puritan. divines  of  England  and  of 
New  England,  who  laid  the  foundations 
of  the  aggressive  Church  of  modern 
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times,  were  all  argmnentatiye  preachers, 
lliey  forged  and  wielded  the  mighty 
Yttpons  of   reason,  drawn  from   and 
ibirpened  and  burnished  by  the  Word 
of  God,  with  prodigious  effect.    Jon- 
ikbn  Edwards  was  a  case  in  point. 
We  read  his  sermons  with  awe,  for  he 
speaks,  not  as  one  who  sings  a  pleasant 
song,  bat  in  the  name  of  Him  who  says, 
"Preach  the  preaching  that  I  bid  thee." 
There  is  that  in  his  sermons  which  press- 
es as,  pursnes  as,  and  will  not  let  as  go. 
His  confessed  power  is  simply  the  power 
of  God's  truth,  plainly,  clearly,  logic- 
iHj,  faithfully  set  forth,  and  the  intel- 
lect and  the  conscience  are  impressed 
and  stirred.    Moved  and  convinced  by 
his  aigument,  we  cannot  resist  his  ap- 
peals to  the  heart.     Ko  sermon  ever 
preached  was  more  argumentative  than 
the  one  he  read  from  manuscript  at 
Snfteld  on  the  text,  "In  due  time  their 
feet  shall  slide,"  at  a  time  of  extreme 
deadness  to  religion;  and  yet  under  it 
the  pillars  of  the  church  seemed  to 
tremble,  and  the  whole  audience  wept 
alood.    The  apostle  who  confuted  the 
philosophers  of  Greece,  and  converted 
courtiers   in  GsBsar's   household,   and 
I^anted  churches  in  the  leading  cities 
of  the  Boman  empire,  was  not  afraid  of 
sustained  argument,  abstruse  and  even 
philosophical  preaching,  as  bis  logical, 
profound  and  masterly-reasoned  epis- 
tles demonstrate.     His  words,  at  times, 
were  hard  to  be  understood  and  liable 
to  be  wrested  by  the  unstable  and  the 
xmleamed;  but  those  same  epistles  are 
"the 'strong  meat"  of  the  Word,  which 
has  given  strength  to  the  Church  these 
eighteen  hundred  years,  and  will  to  the 
end  of  the  world.     In  striving  against 
the  essential  doctrines  of  the  faith,  as 
formulated  and  set  forth  by  this  in- 
spired preacher,  we   feel  that  we  are 
really  striving  against  God,  the  author  of 
troth.  The  effect  of  strong  argument  "is 
to  transfer  the  reasoner's  appeal  from 
the  sphere  of  his  own  opinions  to  the 
sphere  of  divine  inspiration,  and  he  who 
braces  himself  against  this  appeal  strikes 
snd  presses  against  a  brazen  wall." 


Thb  Prb4CHEb's  AnvAirrAOE.— Neither 


the  forum  nor  the  bar  equals  the  pul- 
pit in  scope  andweight  of  thought,  or  in 
the  possibilities  of  effects  and  results. 
Burke's  peroration  to  his  address  on 
the  memorable  trial  of  Warren  Hastings 
before  the  English  Parliament;  Brough- 
am's, at  the  conclusion  of  the  trial  of 
Queen  Caroline;  and  Daniel  Webster's 
speech  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
in  reply  to  Haynes,  were  illustrious  oc- 
casions; and  these  masters  of  forensio 
eloquence  made  the  most  of  them,  and 
the  world  has  ever  since  justly  rung 
with  their  praises.  And  yet  every 
preacher  of  "  Christ  and  him  crucified," 
every  time  he  stands  up  in  the  pulpit 
and  delivers  God's  message  to  a  com- 
pany of  immortal  souls,  bound  to  eter- 
nity and  the  judgment,  stands  on 
higher  vantage-ground  than  even  they, 
and  has  the  opportunity  of  producing  re- 
sults grander  and  more  enduring.  The 
scene  of  Paul's  masterly  defence  before 
King  Agrippa,  and  especially  when,  at 
the  climax  of  his  oratory,  he  lifted  up 
his  hands,  bound  in  fetters,  and  cried, 
"Except  these  bonds;"  as  well  as  the 
scene  of  his  oration  on  Mar's  Hill  to 
the  Athenian  philosophers;  and  that  of 
Luther's  sublime  utterance  at  the  Diet 
of  Worms,  facing  the  hostile  powers  of 
earth  and  hell,  "Here  I  stand;  I  cannot 
do  otherwise,  God  helping  me !" — were 
scenes  never  equaled  in  moral  grandeur 
or  in  scenic  effect,  in  forum  or  senate. 
The  business  of  the  preacher  is  grander 
than  any  other  business  on  earth;  he 
is  both  an  advocate  and  a  senator.  And 
the  words  of  that  prince  of  homiletic 
writers  on  this  point,  Vinet,  are  preg- 
nant with  meaning:  "Let  your  pulpits 
be  to  you  alternately  a  tribune  and  a 
bar;  let  your  words  be  an  action  directed 
to  an  immediaie  cbjed;  let  not  your  hear- 
ers come  to  hear  a  discourse  so  much 
as  to  receive  a  message.  Possess  your- 
selves, possess  them,  of  all  the  adtxin- 
tages  which  pertain  to  the  subjects  of 
the  pulpit.  Your  eloquence  has  more 
artless  aspects,  and  more  vivid  tints, 
than  that  of  the  senate  or  the  bar  ; 
nothing  condemns  it  to  abstraction  ; 
even/thing  impels  it  toward  sensible 
facta:* 
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Keep  in  the  Rakes.— Says  an  old 
writer:  '^  Soldiers,  if  they  fight  well, 
mast  keep  their  ranks;  let  the  thoughts 
of  my  mind  keep  their  ranks."  A  very 
important  praotical  rule,  both  in  pre- 
paring and  preaching  sermons.  Bnt  it 
is  constantly  violated,  often  by  those 
from  whom  we  might  expect  better 
things.  You  can  scarcely  hear  or  read 
a  sermon  in  which  you  do  not  find  the 
ranks  all  broken,  tgid  a  soldier  here 
and  another  there  fighting  on  his  own 
hook.  There  is  no  sign  of  rigid  disci- 
pline ;  no  orderly  procession  of  thoughts ; 
no  concentration  of  strength;  no  unity 
of  purpose.  It  is  a  hurly-burly  fight. 
The  fire  is  so  scattering  and  aimless  as 
to  do  little  or  no  execution. 


An  ZneffectiTo  Outline. 

The  following  brief  of  a  sermon  has 
been  submitted  to  us  for  criticism: 

Life  Bloohino  Fobeveb. 

The  inward  man  is  renewed  day  by  day. — 
2  Cor.  iv:  16. 

1.  The  outward  man*s  aspect  of  life  has 
its  bloom  and  harvest,  but  the  view  soon 
darkens  into  winter  shadows  and  deso- 
lation. Whoever  looks  steadily  on  that 
aspect  and  sees  no  other,  must  grow 
into  despairing  thoughts  and  feelings 
about  humanity.  The  large-minded 
agnostics  are  children  of  despair. 

2.  The  irncard  man*8  aspect  of  UJe  pre- 
sents no  dark  and  icy  winter  to  the  eye 
of  the  soul.  It  is  an  ever-green  and 
ever-blooming  landscape.  The  inner 
life  is  perpetually  in  blossom.  As  in 
tropic  lands  the  same  stalk  carries 
ripened  fruit  and  puts  forth  the  flower 
of  fruit  that  is  to  be,  so,  in  the  life  of 
the  soul,  flowering  and  harvesting  go 
on  forever. 

3.  Renewed  day  by  day. 

This  is  the  consolation  which  God 
gives  us  when  we  are  weak,  dying,  be- 
reaved. Our  life,  the  life  of  our  be- 
loved, is  only  half  in  shadow;  its  other 
hemisphere  basks  in  sunshine,  and  is 
buried  in  spiritual  bloom. 

We  have  space  but  for  a  word: 
1.  The  imagery  used,  by  way  of  illus- 
tration, is  not  well  chosen.  It  is  not 
that  used  by  the  apostle,  and  is  not  so 
apt  and  striking.  "Wherefore"  (be- 
cause of  the  abounding  grace  cited  in 
his   argument),    **  we  faint   not ;   but 


though  our  outward  man  is  decaying, 
yet  our  inward  man  is  renevoed  day  by 
day.  For,"  etc.  The  radical  idea  here  is 
not  bloom — ''evei^green  and  ever-bloom- 
ing landscape  " — but  2i/e,  the  life  of  the 
sonh  perennial,  perpetual  life,  "unto 
the  glory  of  Grod."  No  fainting,  no  de- 
caying, no  falling  away  under  **  afflic- 
tion," because  of  the  vital  union  of  the 
spiritual  man  to  Christ,  and  a  constant 
looking  at  eternal  things,  which  know 
no  decay  or  change.  2.  The  first  divis- 
ion is  not  called  for;  it  is  not  pertinent 
to  the  text,  which  refers  only  to  the 
"inward**  man.  If  desirahle  to  refer 
to  the  "outward"  man,  and  the  "oat- 
ward  aspects  of  life,"  it  shoald  be  only 
in  the  way  of  contrast,  barely  tou<di6d 
upon  in  the  introductory  part  of  the 
disoonree.  3.  The  strong  points  of  the 
text  are  not  stated  at  all  or  developed. 
The  treatment  is  superficial.  A  strong, 
effective  sermon  would  not  be  the  legiti- 
mate outcome  of  the  skeleton. 


A  "  Gband  Sermon." — It  was  preached 
by  one  who  is  well  known  as  an  able 
thinker  and  accomplished  scholar. 
He  marshaled  forth  to  the  defence  of 
Christian  doctrine  Paul,  Justin  Martyr, 
Clement,  Chrysostom,  Augustine,  Mil- 
ton, and  even  Plato,  and  then  spoke  in 
scathing  scorn  of  Huxley,  Darwin  and 
the  other  "modern  thinkers."  After 
the  service  I  heard  several  gray-haired 
veterans  enthusiastically  declare  it  was 
a  "  grand  sermon ;"  but  I  don't  believe 
it.  In  fact,  I  feel  pretty  positive  that 
that  "grand  sermon"  did  more  harm 
than  good,and  for  this  reason :  It  left  one 
with  the  impression  that  the  contest 
was  simply  between  the  living  and  the 
dead;  between  the  Christian  fiathers  of 
centuries  ago,  and  the  men  who  are 
ruling  the  nineteenth  century  world  of 
thought.  With  such  an  impression, 
where  would  a  young  man*s  sympathies 
irresistibly  draw  him  ?  When  Uie 
preacher  tacitly  conceded  that  Hax- 
ley,  Darwin,  et  al.  are  "our  modem 
thinkers,"  he  made  a  concession  as 
false  as  it  was  ruinous  to  the  effects  he 
labored  to  produce.  W.  E.  J. 
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"  JUt  Aeed  Uml  ytu  wuature  not  your  love  to  truth  by  your  oppoiiUon  unto  «iTor."— Jackboh. 
**  A  true  brave  word  tpoktn  on  earth  u  heard  in  heaven,*' 


GhrlstlAa  Goltnre, 

Tbb  Deadly  .Yifkb. 

StmieU  he  skookqfftha  beast  irUo  the  fire 
and  took  no  harm. — ^Aets  xxyiii :  5. 

Temme  are  a  great  many  yipers  in  the 
vorid  to-day — Tipers  with  deadly  poi- 
•M  in  their  fangs,  ready  to  fasten  on 
Hho  hand  of  any  Christian  man  or  wo- 
■an  vho  '* gathers  a  bnndle  of  sticks," 
i  e^  has  to  do  with  secular  afiairs. 

1.  There  is  the  yiper  to  which  the 
litftiiest  man  is  exposed.  How  many 
hands,  busy  in  trade  and  merchandise 
aid  stoekSy  that  old  serpent,  the  deyil, 
iKtans  on,  and  will  not  let  go!  If 
he  does  not  kill  them  outright  with  his 
poiaonons  principles  and  maxims  and 
dteeita  and  temptations,  hie  at  least 
wounds  their  honor  and  peace  of  mind, 
and  nsefolnefls  and  Christian  standing. 
Shake  off  the  yiper  into  the  fire,  man  of 
business!  Hesitate  not,  or  yon  are  a 
dead  man! 

S.  The  yiper  of  indifference  has  fast- 
ened itself  on  the  hand  of  yery  many 
nominal  Christians.  "  Woe  unto  them 
that  are  at  ease  in  Zion  !**  And  how 
many  there  are,  and  what  peril  they  are 
in!  "I  would  thou  wert  cold  or  hot; 
so^  then,  because  thou  art  lukewarm, 
and  neither  cold  nor  hot,  I  will  spew 
thee  out  of  my  mouth." 
'  3.  Unbdief  is  a  yiper  the  most  yenomous 
of  them  all.  To  reject  and  cast  away 
God*s  Word,  as  many  do,  is  to  uncoyer 
a  nest  .of  yipers  and  lie  down  in  the 
midst  of  them.  **  An  eyil  heart  of  un- 
belief" is  eyerywhere  manifesting  it- 
self. 

4.  The  yiper  of  prejudice.  Prejudice, 
when  it  becomes  deeply  seated — gets 
linn  hold  of  a  man — is  a  terrible  power, 
t  most  malign  influence,  and  if  he  do 
act  shake  it  off  into  the  fire,  it  will  poison 
his  life,  warp  his  judgment,  and  kill  his 
laflnence.  How  intense  is  the  power 
of  prejudice  in  social  life,  in  politics,  in 
matters  theological  and  ecclesiastical ! 

5.  EeU    habits,    such    as    gambling, 
dmnkenness,    tippling.  Sabbath  dese* 


cration,  social  dissipation  at  the  theater, 
are  yipers  of  the  deadliest  sort.  Few 
escape  on  whom  they  once  fiASten.  Their 
sting  is  deadly. 

Shakeoff  into  the  fire,  O  man,  woman, 
that  yenomous  serpent  which  has  wrig- 
gled itself  out  of**  the  bundle  of  sticks 
you  haye  gathered,"  and  fastened  on 
your  hand;  or,  as  sure  as  the  wages  of 
sin  is  death,  you  are  doomed,  and  that 
speedily! 

Thb  DryiNB  Mothsuhood. 

BT  DAyiD  THOMAS.  D.D. 

As  one  xohom  his  mother  comforteth,  so  loiU 
I  comfort  you. -r-Xsa.  Ixyi:  13. 

There  is  need  of  all  human  relation- 
ships combined  to  reyeal  God.  His 
loye  transcends  them  all;  hence  we  turn 
reyerently,  without  hesitation,  ^o  con- 
template the  moiherliness  of  God. 

The  relation  is  marked  by — 

L  Closest  intimact. 

The  child's  life  is  port  of  the  mother's. 
We  are  God's  offspring:  ''All  my  springs 
are  in  Thee." 

n.   ImTBNSE  INDiyiDUAUSM. 

The  mother  indiyidualizes  her  child. 
Among  a  thousand  voices  she  would 
recognize  her  child's.  We  do  not  live  m 
crowds  to  God.  He  knoweth  each  child 
of  His  yast  family.  The  child  indiyid- 
ualizes the  mother.  Your  mother  is 
from  the  beginning  what  no  other  being 
is.  Whose  yoice,  touch,  smile,  are  ever 
like  hers?     ••  Our  own  God." 

m.  Unweabied  cabe. 

Active  and  anxious  in  infancy  and 
youth,  she  yearns  fondly  over  her  child's 
manhood  or  womanhood;  lives  and 
reigns  in  the  heart  till  the  mother  her- 
self dies.  '*Oan  a  woman  forget  her 
child?"    She  may,  yet  will  not  God. 

rV.    SACBIFICIAIi  love. 

God  only  knows  how  much  toil,  how 
many  tears,  aching  and  broken  hearts, 
make  up  the  holocaust  of  the  motherly 
love  of  our  race.  ''In  all  their  afflic- 
tions He  was  afflicted."  In  Jesus  Christ 
we  see  how,  with  infinitely  sacrificial 
love.  God  Rives  Himself  for  us. 
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Man's  Pbeciousness  in  God's  Sight. 

^thit  very  hairs  of  your  head  are  all  nitni' 

6ere(f.— Matt,  x:  30. 

He  whose  knowledge  and  care  extend 
to  the  minutest  atoms  in  things  that  be- 


long to  the  physical  oniver 
smallest   events    in    the 
providence,  will  surely  not 
fail  the  Christian  in  thing 
moment. 


^^ 


FKEACHEKS  SZCEANQINGh  VISWS. 

lit  that  isjirst  in  his  own  cauK  ieemeth  just,  but  kit  neighbor  cometh  and  teankdk  kirn. 


A  lOsqtLOted  Text— 2  Cor.  iv:  3. 

I  HAVE  been  much  interested  in  "Mis- 
quoted Scriptures,"  by  Dr.  Chambers, 
Bnd  would  like  myself  to  call  attention 
to  what  seems  to  me  a  mistranslation 
and  a  misapprehension  of  a  very  famil- 
iar passage.  The  authorized  version 
renders  2  Cor.  iv:  3,  **If  our  Oospel  be 
hid,  it  is  hid  to  them  that  are  lost,  in 
whom  the  God  of  this  world,"  etc.  The 
new  version  makes-  no  material  change, 
and  in  this  general  meaning  most  com- 
mentaries to  which  I  have  access  agree. 
But  in  my  judgment  the  Greek  does 
not  require  this  rendering,  nor  does  the 
connection  justify  it.  Paul  had  just 
been  speaking  of  that  which  veils  (con- 
ceals) the  Gospel  to  the  Jewish  mind. 
**  Wh'eresoever  Moses  is  read  a  veil  lieth 
upon  their  hearts."  "Until  this  very 
day  at  the  reading  of  the  old  covenant 
the  some  veil  remaineth  unlifted." 
Now,  he  says,  •*  If  our  Gospel  be  veiled, 
it  is  veiled  by  the  things  which  perish ;  by 
which  the  God  of  this  world  hath 
blinded  the  minds  of  the  unbelieving." 
This  is  as  grammatical  as  the  other;  for 
•rot5  aitoXXvuevot?*  and  *o??',  are 
neuter  as  well  as  masculine,  and  *  iy* 
has  this  as  one  of  its  most  common 
meanings.  The  passage  then  is  in  per- 
fect harmony  with  what  the  apostle  had 
just  said.  The  Levitical  law  was  the 
thing  which  blinded  the.  Jews  to  the 
Gospel,  but  that  law,  though  good.  *'  was 
passing  away."  Therefore,  he  says,  they 
allow  **  those  things  which  perish  "  to 
hide  the  Gospel  from  them.  Satan 
makes  use  of  those  very  things  to  blind 
the  unbelieving.  J.  A.  Pipeb. 

CharlestoHt  111. 


The  Gospel  of  Hope. 

In  his  recent  autobiography.  Dr. 
Dewey,  speaking  of  Dr.  Judson,  min- 
gles with  his  prai«e  this  statement: 


At  the  dose  of  his  Tisit  heslwi 
act  and  minate  account  of  the 
think  always,  and  in  the  same  te 
mere  appeal  to  physical  sympi 
not  winning.  When  he  stood  b 
lifting  his  hands  almost  to  tbi 
"  And  so  they  reared  Him  up«"  i 
be  described  the  catastrophe  of 
its  redemption. 

And  in  saying  this  he  stri 

note    of    many    a    minist< 

greater  power.    Hopefulne 

suaded,  is  the  secret  of  thai 

power  of  magnetism  posse 

different    degrees   by    me 

ability.     Spurgeon,   Beecl 

come  at  once  to  the  mind 

tions.    But  the  most  mark 

perhaps,  .of  the  age  was  thi 

woman,    Sojourner    Trutl 

lately  "  fallen   on  sleep." 

untrained    and    uneducat< 

graduate  of  Andover  or  Prix 

envy  her  the  electric  influi 

erted   even  over  the  higl 

audience.     What  was  hei 

was  indicated  in  her  famou 

Frederick  Don  glass,  when.  I 

audience,  he  was  portrayin 

ing  words  the  domination 

power.     *•  Frederick,"  int( 

old  woman  in  thrilling  tor 

dead  ?  "    Her  faith  in  God 

heart   as  well  as    of    the 

her  sublime  hopefulness 

a  matter  of   course.      S^j 

"  We  judge  of  a  man's  wis 

hope,  knowing  that  the  p 

the  inexhaustibleness  of  i 

immortal  youth."    And   A 

nold,  declaring   in  his  re< 

that  Emerson's  essays  are  t 

portant  work  done  in  prose 

guage  and  century,  adds, 

and  eternal  hope— that  wai 

gospel."    A  despairing  Chri 

a  paradox  !    A  minister  wl: 
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the  darkDMB  in  the  west,  but  wits  not 
«f  the  dawn  flushing  the  east— what  a 
▼tiUmg!  6.  LP. 


^lithg  Until  After  the  Benediction. 

"Obdeblt,"  in  the  October  Hoin- 
line  M0NTHI.T,  page  62,  asks  for  a 
remedj  for  his  congregation's  nsing  the 
time  of  the  last  Terse  of  the  hymn  or  of 
Ibe  0ozology  in  which  to  pnt  on  oyer- 
eoate,  rubbers,  etc 

I  would  snggest  asking  the  choir  to 

flop  singing    until  the  people  get  on 

their  eoats,   etc.,   and    then  finish  the 

hymn.    Or,  let  him  begin  putting  on 

his  own  coat  and  rnbbers,  and  with  one 

ann  in,  and  one  arm  ont,  and  half  way 

down  the  pnlpit  stairs,  pronounce  the 

shortest  of  benedictions  and  then  start 

for  the  door.     It  wonld  be  unseemly 

snd  undignified,  but  the  congregation 

would  be  enabled  to  see  themselves  as 

others  see  them,  and  one  lesson,  I  think, 

would  be  enough.  W.  F.  W. 

*•  J.  W.  P."  writes  that  he  has  found 
the  following  course  beneficial:  It  is  my 
eoBtom  to  look  at  the  people,  and  if  I 
discover  any  unusual  stir  at  the  close  of 
the  Ust  hymn,  I  wait  until  quiet  is  re- 
stored before  pronouncing  the  benedic- 
tion. Waiting  a  few  times  has  cured 
the  evil. 


The  Oospel  and  the  Foor. 

Fbom  my  heart's  depths  I  thank  you 
ibr  your  article,  '*The  Gospel  and  the 


Poor  in  Our  Cities."  Your  brave,  true 
words  apply  elsewhere  than  in  our  cities 
— in  the  mining  regions  of  Pennsyl- 
vania I  know  they  have  special  applica- 
tion. Alas!  that  the  Church  so  often 
puts  her  refuse  talent  to  work  in  such 
regions.  There  are  not  many  Judsons 
in  the  ministry,  it  may  be,  to  stir  up 
enthusiasm  and  bring  in  the  needed 
funds.  Still  there  are  men  of  deep 
piety  and  earnest  views  and  the  mis- 
sionary spirit,  who  are  willing  to  work 
in  these  hard  and  destitute  fields.  If 
the  Church  will  only  "hold  the  rope," 
the  men  will  not  be  wanting  willing  to 
go  down  into  the  darkest  mines  of  igno- 
rance, the  deepest  pits  of  vice  and  de- 
pravity; if  the  Church  will  supply  the 
means  the  laborers  will  be  forthcoming 
to  minister  among  the  poor  and  the 
laboring  classes  everywhere,  in  city  and 
country.  While  doing  so  much  for  the 
heathen  abroad,  what  are  we  doing  for 
the  masses  outside  of  our  churchgoing 
population  at  home?  There  are  mil- 
lions of  souls  living  in  our  favored 
land  to-day  as  ignorant  of  Christ  and 
as  far  from  life  as  any  part  of  heathen- 
dom, and  they  are,  for  the  most  part, 
accessible,  and  wherein  wise  and  earn- 
est effort  is  put  forth  to  reach  and  raise 
them,  signal  success  follows.  I  pray 
God  that  your  earnest  utterance  may 
help  to  stir  the  Church  to  new  life  and 
new  and  more  earnest  endeavors  in  this 
line.  J.  M.  S. 

Greenwich,  N.  J, 
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QI7EEIES  AND  AKSWSBS. 

••Self-deniai*."— A.:  Are  you  quite 
eure  that  the  reason  you  gave  for  your 
•'  deep-seated  "  repugnance  to  riches  is 
the  correct  one  ?  May  not  the  words  of 
Lord  Bacon  let  in  a  little  light:  "Those 
despise  riches  who  despair  of  them." 

"R.  E.  L."— What  nation  was  the 
first  to  embrace  Christianity?  Was  it 
not  Rome,  under  the  Emperor  Con- 
sUntine  ?  A. :  No.  In  276  A. D. ,  before 
the  accession  of  Constantine,  we  find 
that  Christianity  was  the  religion  of 
the  king,  nobles,  and  people  of  Arme- 
The  Christians  were  then  a  perse- 


cuted sect  in  Rome.  Armenia,  there- 
fore, was  the  first,  as  a  natiorit  to  adopt 
the  Christian  religion. 

"EocLEsiAST."— Did  not  Plato  gain 
part  of  his  knowledge  concerning  the 
nature  of  God  from  the  Jews  ?  A. :  Jo- 
sephus  affirms  that  he  did,  and  that 
statement  was  credited  by  the  early 
Christian  fathers.  Gibbon,  however, 
states  that  "  this  vain  opinion  cannot 
be  reconciled  with  the  obscure  state 
and  unsocial  manners  of  the  Jewish 
people,  whose  Scriptures  were  not  ac- 
cessible to  Greek  curiosity  till  more 
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than  one  hundred  years  after  the  death 
of  Plato."  (Gibbon's  •«  Rome,"  Vol.  IL, 
foot-note  on  page  300.) 

••  Student.** — What  do  you  deem  the 
best  style  or  method  of  preaching  ?— A. 
There  are  many  styles  and  methods  of 
sermonizing  and  preaching,  and  mani- 
fold standards  of  judging  of  their  ex- 
cellence. But  there  is  one  infallible 
test  which  may  be  applied  to  them  all. 
Rowland  Hill  tersely  expresses  it,  when 
he  says  <*  That  preaching  is  alwayabest 
which  best  answers  the  end  of  preach- 
ing.*' And  again,  with  equal  truthful- 
ness, <*  Better  a  thousand  times  have 
the  simplicity  of  Peter  than  the  elo- 
quence of  a  Longinus,  if  we  are  but 
made  useful  to  the  souls  of  our  fellow 
creatures.*'  A  stammering  tongue,  a 
faulty  rhetoric,  the  homeliest  thoughts 
and  illustrations,  if  they  but  serve  to 
drive  the  arrow  home  and  win  souls  to 
Christ,  are  infinitely  preferable  to  gen- 
ius, eloquence,  the  choicest  gifts,  which 
prove  barren  of  lasting  and  saving 
results. 

** Metempsychosis.**— Is  the  doctrine 
of  metempsychosis  taught  in  the  ncrra- 
tive  in  which  the  disciples  asked  of 
Christ,  *' Who  did  sin,  this  man,  or  his 
parents,  that  he  was  born  blind  ?'*  (John 
ix:2.)  The  blindness  could  not  have 
resulted  from  the  man*s  own  sinning, 
unless  he  had  sinned  in  a  previous  ex- 
istence. A. :  It  is  more  than  probable 
that  the  disciples,  in  common  with  al- 
most the  whole  ancient  world,  believed 
the  doctrine  of  repeated  incarnations. 
The  language  quoted  above  would  im- 
ply this  belief  on  their  part;  but  this 
proves  nothing  touching  Christ's  belief. 
His  answer  was  direct  to  the  question. 
He  repudiated  their  notion  as  to  the 
cause  of  the  man's  blindness.  It  was 
for  the  glory  of  God,  and  not  because 
of  sin.  Christ's  silence  cannot  be  con- 
strued into  acquiescence.  There  were 
many  errors  in  the  world  which  He  did 
not  expose,  many  truths  He  did  not 
declare.  The  time  had  not  yet  come 
for  a  full  revelation.  "When  he,  the 
Spirit  of  truth,  is  come,  he  shall  guide 
you  into  all  truth.*'    (John  xvi:  13.) 

••I.  L.  G.*'— Should  the  Church  re- 


ceive support  firom  tho  ungodly?— A. 
Why  not  ?    The  motive,  the  prindple- 
of  the  giver,  may  not  be  to  honor  (lod. 
You  may  lament  the  fact;   but  who  ha» 
made  you  a  judge  ?    May  not  the  Lord 
use  the  gift  to  His  glory,  as  He  often 
uses  the  wicked  to  accomplish  His  puK 
poses?    Is  it  not  better  that  the  unoott- 
verted  spend  of  their  substance  to  build 
churches  and  help  support  preaching, to- 
endow  humane  and  benevolent  institu- 
tions, and  send  the  Grospel  to  the  hea- 
then, than  to  hoard  or  wMte  it  ?    Are- 
they  not  more  likely  to  become  inter- 
ested in  spiritual  things  by  so  doing?' 
Would  you  refuse  a  reputable  man's 
subscription  to  a  good  cause  because 
you  adjudged  him  yet  in  his  sins;  or 
refuse  his  hiring  and  paying  for  a  pew 
in  the  church  for  himself  and  family^ 
or  decline  his  offering  when  the  plate 
is  passed  around  ?    It  would  be  abso- 
lutely impracticable  to  shut  out  from 
the  Lord's  treasury  the  gifts  of  non^ 
Christians;  and  we  see  no  good  reason 
for  it,  or  law  requiring  it. 

*•  W.  E.  S."— Canyon  inform  me  who* 
were  eligible  as  members  of  the  Jewish 
Sanhedrim  at  the  time  of  Christ?  Wer* 
they  appointed  or  elected,  and,lf  so,  by 
whom  ?— A.  The  origin  of  this  body  i8> 
traced  in  the  Mishna  to  the  seventy 
elders,  whom  Moses  (Num.  xi:  16}  was 
directed  to  associate  with  him  in  the 
government  of  Israel.  It  consisted  of 
chief  priests,  or  the  heads  of  twenty-four 
classes  into  which  the  priests  Arere  di- 
vided,elders,men  of  age  and  experience, 
and  scribes,  lawyers  and  others  learned 
in  the  Jewish  law.  (Matt,  xxvi:  57-59; 
Markxv:l;  Luke  xxii:66  ;  Acts  v:  21.) 
'  The  president  of  this  assembly  was 
styled  **  prince"  or  "  chief,**  and  was 
chosen  on  account  of  his  eminence  in 
worth  and  wisdom.  Generally  this  pre- 
eminence was  accorded  to  the  high- 
priest  (Matt,  xxvi:  62).  The  modt  o£ 
choice  or  election,  is  matter  of  con- 
jecture. Both  as  a  judicial  and  admin- 
istrative court  it  was  supreme  in  matters 
civil  and  religious.  But  when  Christ  was 
arraigned  before  the  body,  its  power  to 
inflict  capital  punishment  had  been 
taken  away  by  the  Roman  emperor. 
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Lcms.    Qy  JamM  Anthony  Fronde.    Can- 
kmfmw^  Rniew,  via  BctuUc  Magaxiw.  (Oct.),  25 
Pl>.  Soeh  a  subject,  in  the  hands  of  so  eminent 
ftwritsr  and  hiatorian  as  Fronde,  cannot  fWl  to 
te  intenidy  interesting,  both  to  the  theologian 
ttd  the  general  reader.    A  thorough  knowledge 
of  (ha  life  and  times  of  the  great  Beformer,  and 
iMMtory  of  the  science  of  history  and  of  the  use 
of  Q»  English  tongne,  lit  him  specially  for  the 
Knioe  he  here  renders.    The  pictnro  he  gives 
u  of  Lather  and  his  work,  and  the  Reformation, 
(A  which  he  was  the  central  figure  and  chief 
tutor,  LB  Tery  vivid  and  graphic,  and  has  never 
btn  equaled  in  the  same  space.    We  cannot  re> 
lain  from  qnoting  his  closing  words:  "  Nothing 
icmaiiu  to  be  said.    Philosophic  historians  tell 
Tu  that  Lather  succeeded  because  he  came  in 
dw  foUness  of  time,  because  the  age  was  ripe  for 
him.  because  forces  were  at  work  which  would 
liave  bioaght  about  the  same  changes  if  he  had 
Bstw  been  bom.     Some  change  there  might 
hare  been,  but  not  the  same.     The  forces  com- 
potable  by  philosophy  can  destroy,  but  they 
eaoDot  create.     The  fiilse  spiritual  desimtism 
vUch  dominated    Europe  would    have  fallen 
froB  its  own  hollownees.    But  a  lie  may  perish 
«ad  ]>o  living  belief  may  rise  again  out  of  the 
rains.    A  living  belief  can  rise  only  out  of  a  bo- 
Uering  human  soul,  and  that  any  faith,  any 
piety,  is  alive  now  in  Euroi>e.  even  in  the  Roman 
Cbuvh  itself,  whose  insolent  hypocrisy  he  bum- 
bM  into  shame,  is  due  in  large  measure  to  the 
poor  miner's  son  who  was  bom  in  a  Saxon  vil- 
lage 400  years  ago." 

Soaox/>oT  AND  Christian  Missions.  ByOeorgo 

XcMmr.  D.D.  Bib  Sacra  (October),  13  pp.  Herbert 

Spencer's  work  on  Sociology  is  worthy  the  attcn- 

tisB  of  clergymen.    He  cannot  write,  however, 

vichout  showing  his  hostility  to  religion.    He 

■lys:  "Each  system  of  dogmatic  theology,  with 

the  sentiments  that  gather  around  it,  becomes 

SB  Impediment  in  the  way  of  pocial  Kcience.  The 

vyiBpadiies  drawn  out  toward  one  creed,  and 

the  eomilative   antipathies   aroused  by  other 

I,  distort   the   interpretationB   of  all  the 

facts."    And  yet  the  immense  array 

ofifociological  facts  given  in  his  works  fumisbes 

<:Tldeiicc  of  his  obligations  to  men   who  have 

iab^rvd    in    misnionary  fields.      Ellirt.    Krapf, 

XoOktf.  Livingstone.  Williams  and  others,  have 

rappUed   data  of  the  highest  worth.      Infidel 

•aeaoe  seeraK  incapable  of  doing  justice  to  Chris- 

canity.    The  whole  subject  is  ably  handled  in 

Vr.  Sfnoar's  article. 

OKIOCfAl.     DOCrMKCTB    OP    THE    NeW    TEOTA- 

w»r.  By  Prof.  J.  Rendell  Harris.  The  Century 
iHMonber;.  6  l>p.  A  brief  but  scholarly  paper, 
0Tiag  the  rei>ults  of  modem  iuveHtigations  in 
r^etence  to  tbc  original  Hourrco  of  the  New 
Testement  text.  As  every  scholar  known,  the 
Vatican  and  the  Tischendorf  MaS.  an-  the  chief 
olkiritieM  in  determining  doubtful  paKsages. 
Bot  against    this    course  >iolont  prote«tH  are 


periodically  made.  Without  entering  into  the 
arena  of  this  conflict.  Prof.  Harris  virtually  puts 
into  the  witness-box  the  very  scribes  who  wrote 
the  MS8.,  and  makes  them  tell  what  it  was  that 
they  really.copied  ttom  in  preparing  the  mag- 
nificent veUuxn  books  of  the  fourth  century  (the 
two  MS8.  named),  the  text  of  which  is  admitted 
to  be  much  older  than  the  vellum  on  which 
they  are  written,  and  cannot  be  far  removed 
from  the  autographs  themselves. 

MoBAUTY  AND  Reuoion.  A  Symposium.  By 
F.  A.  Kidder  and  Prof.  A.  A.  Hodge,  yortk 
American  Revitw  (December).  13  pp.  The  former 
argues  to  show  that  religious  belief  has  no  neces- 
sary connection  with  moral  conduct,  and  hence- 
the  Church  has  no  right  to  cast  reproach  upon 
'•unbelievers;"  in  other  words,  the  man  who  is 
rooted  and  groimded  in  religious  faith  is  no- 
more  likely  to  lead  a  life  of  virtue  and  righteous- 
ness than  the  man  who  rejects  the  dominant 
belief  of  the  Church.  Men  "are  no  better  or 
worse  for  believing  or  not  believing."  The 
weaknest  qfthe  showing  is  simply  astounding.  Dr. 
Hodge's  reply  is  annihilating.  He  confines  Mm  - 
self  to  three  points  of  the  indictment.  1.  If  the 
term  "  infidel "  be  a  "  reproach,"  Christianity  is 
not  responsible  for  the  "unpleasant  sugges- 
tions "  it  awakens.  2  That  men  of  high  culture 
are  everywhere  losing  faith  in  the  Bible  is  false. 
3.  That  the  power  of  Christianity-  as  a  living 
system  of  faith  is  visibly  declining  is  the  re- 
verse of  the  truth.    The  array  of  statistics  he 

gives  on  this  last  point  is  highly  encouraging, 
and  proves  the  growth  of  Christianity  in  the 
present  century  to  have  been  truly  marvelous. 

Is  THE  Old  Faith  Dying  ?  By  R.  W.  Gilder. 
7%e  Century  (November;,  pp.  Q.  This  resume 
compresses  into  small  space  the  essential  data 
on  which  to  form  an  intelligent  opinion  of  this 
matter.  Some  of  the  facts  given  and  the  reason- 
ing, to  show  that  Christianity  as  a  practical 
faith  is  not  on  the  wane,  are  striking  and  effect' 
ive.  The  one  grand  fact  on  which  its  ft'ieuda 
should  rest  their  case  is  presented  in  these  worda 
of  Canon  Fremautle:  "The  Spirit  of  Christ  is 
supreme  over  the  whole  range  of  the  secular  life 
—education,  trade,  literature,  art,  science,  and 
I>olitics-  and  Is  seen  to  bo  practically  vindica- 
ting this  supremacy."  "  If  this  can  be  seen  it 
i»  worth  seeing.  No  fact  could  be  more  signifi- 
cant or  more  impressive." 

Mesmerism.  By  Edmund  Oumey  and  Fred- 
erick  W.  H.  Myers.  Sineteenth  Century  (Nov.), 
20  pp.  An  able  and  exhaustive  paper  on  a  sub- 
ject of  real  importance  to  mankind,  and  one  not 
at  all  understood.  Public  "  menmeric  "  exhibi- 
tions have  pr^udiced  the  yublic  against  the 
whole  thing:  but  that  it  has  a  scientific  basis 
and  value  ^mits  not  of  a  doubt.  The  phenom- 
ena have  never  been  satisfactorily  explained. 
Dr.  Carpenter,  in  his  preface  to  "Mental  Physi- 
ology," explains  the  "mesmeric  state"  as  a 
form  of  "automatic  mental  action."  Heiden- 
haiu's  theory,  that  "moisture,  temperature  and 
style  of  movement  "  in  the  several  operators* 
hands,  produce  the  different  results,  is  also 
unsatisfactory.  Mesmerism  is  not  a  modem 
phenomenon.  Abnormal  phenomena  of  sensa- 
tion and  consciousness  occurred  long  before 
mesmerism  was  named.  The  objection  urged 
against  it,  on  account  of  the  incrfdiMf  character  of 
the  phenomena  said  to  be  induced  thereby,  ia 
shown  in  this  article  to  be  unscientific. 
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aSHS  FBOH  OLD  ATJTEOBS  OK  PSEACBEBS  AW  PBEACBZNa. 

Beading  makes  tkefidl  man,  and  wrUtng  the  eorrett  man. — Lockk. 


Lack  of  Adaptation.  —  Ministers  are  too 
much  inclined  to  prosecute  one  nndeviating 
method  of  doing  things.  This  is  well  within 
certain  limits,  but  is  carried  too  far.  The  ser- 
mons are  sound,  full  of  thought,  replete  with 
instruction,  all  adjusted  in  logical  order,  and 
with  rhetorical  skill.  They  are  elaborate,  noble 
sermons;  but.  somehow  or  other,  when  deliv- 
ered they  fail  in  doing  Christ's  work  on  the 
souls  of  men.  The  difficulty  is  not  that  it  is  a 
written  sermon.  A  written  sermon  may  be 
charged  high  with  feeling  and  power;  every 
sentence  may  be  an  arrow  with  a  barbed  and 
sharpened  point.  The  difficulty  is,  that  it  is 
not  adapted  to  the  souls  that  hear  it;  it  is  not 
adjusted  so  as  to  meet  the  responses  of  nature 
and  conscience  in  the  breast  of  the  audience.  It 
falls  upon  the  ear,  but  finds  no  passage  to  the 
heart.— Db.  Oeoboe  Shkpabd. 

Faikkd  Geab  — Be  strong,  says  St.  Paul,  hav- 
log  your  loins  girt  about.  Some  get  them  girdles 
with  great  knots,  as  though  they  would  be 
surely  girt,  and  as  though  they  would  break 
the  devil's  head  with  their  knotted  girdles. 
Nay.  he  will  not  be  so  overcome;  it  is  no  knot 
of  a  hempen  girdle  that  he  feareth;  that  is  no 
piece  of  harness  of  the  armor  of  God  which  may 
resist  the  assault  in  the  evil  day ;  it  is  but  fained 
gear.— Latimeb  . 

Pbuoknce  and  Craft.— I  know  it  is  no  i>art  of 
prudence  to  speak  slightly  of  those  that  others 
aflmire;  but  that  prudence  is  but  craft  that 
commands  an  unfaithful  -silence.  —  Hembt 
Moore. 

Uksxen  Guides.- In  practical  art  principles 
are  unseen  guides,  leading  us  by  invisible 
strings  through  paths  where  the  end  alone  is 
looked  at.  It  is  for  science  to  direct  and  purge 
our  vision,  so  that  these  airy  ties,  these  prin- 
ciples and  lawK,  generalizations  and  theories, 
become  distinct  objects  of  vision. — WHEWEUi. 

Preachiko— Preaching  far  excels  philosophy 
and  oratory,  and  yet  is  genuine  philosophy  and 
living  oratory.  No  romance  equals  in  wonder 
the  story  of  the,.cross;  no  shapes  of  wonder 
hive  the  divine  style  of  Christianity,  and  no 
mode  of  spesking  can  surpass  in  pathos  and 
penetration  that  of  a  man  to  his  sinful  fellows 
on  the  themes  of  God  and  eternity,  Christ  and 
heaven.— Eadie. 

The  Preacher  AN  Advocate.— The  preacher 
is  an  advocate  who  pleads  the  cause  of  GK>d  be- 
fore a  bench  of  corrupt  Judges,  whom  It  is  his 
first  business  to  render  Just.— Vinet. 

Jests  Only.—"  Lord,  to  whom  shsll  we  go  V 
To  the  law  ?— that  curses  us.  To  the  world  ?— 
that  is  a  delusive  bubble.  To  sin  and  corrup- 
tion ? — it  has  polluted  our  mindn.  and  done  us 
mischief  in  abundance.  Whither  can  we  go? 
"Thou  hast  the  words  of  eternal  life."  We 
know  and  are  sure  that  Thou  art  the  Christ, 
Ihe  Son  of  the  living  God.— Rowland  Hill. 


Faith  Defined.- Many  of  the  published  dit- 
sertions  on  the  nature  and  philosophy  of  the 
atonement  may  be  deep,  but  they  are  dark. 
We  cannot  afford  to  travel  along  such  weary 
distances,  and  through  such  twilight  paths,  in 
order  to  get  at  the  fact — at  what  it  is  ttutt  we 
are  to  believe  and  trust  in.  The  Bible  puts  it 
directly  before  us— **  Slain  for  us,  the  Jnat  tor 
the  uiUnst,  that  he  might  bring  us  to  God." 
Wto  are  asked  to  receive  it  Just  on  God's  testi- 
mony, not  by  the  aids  of  philosophy,  but  on 
the  declaration  of  the  fact.  •  .  .  That  is 
faith.  .  .  .  That  is  enough.  Leave  it  there. 
.  .  Thephilosophy  of  religion  is  Just  fUth, 
nothing  more.— Dr.  I.  S.  SpRxcaai. 

The  Kind  OF  Ken  Needed.— We  want  men 
that  can  execute  and  achieve;  men  skilled  in 
the  science  of  human  nature  ap  it  is.  knowing 
what  it  ought  to  be;  conversant  with  things; 
versatile  in  methods  of  address;  men  whoee 
weight  is  felt,  whose  character  is  brought  to 
bear  on  others,  and  whose  magnetic  infiuence 
will  awaken  sympathy  in  listening  hundreds- 
men  who  desire  usefulness  more  than  reputa- 
tion or  applause.— Dr.  Saxusl  H.  Cox. 

The  Ihaoination.— The  preacher  must  use 
the  imagination;  he  must  address  the  imag^na. 
tion.    Men  who  have  swayed  and  thrilled  and 
melted  the  popular  heart  have  done  so.    Whit- 
field, Edwards.  Payson,  did  so.    There  are  im- 
ages which  are  the  best  arguments.    There  Ib 
an  elegance  which  augments  strength;  there  is 
a  polish  which  touches  the  temi>er  of  the  steel. 
The  sword  which  hung  at  Eden's  gate  had  the 
brightness  of  fire.  Bhetorically  aa  well  as  liter- 
ally, a  blade  may  be  burnished  and  still  have  a 
terrible  keenness  of  edge.    A  discourse  may  be 
ornate,  and  pierce  to  the  dividing  asunder  of 
the  soul  and  spirit,  the  Joints  and  marrow. 
The  brightness  draws  the  attention;  the  sharp- 
ness cuts  the  callous  heart.— Dr.  Geo.  Shepard. 
Sense   and   Reason.— Opinion   deceives  us 
more  than  things.    So  comes  our  sense  to  be 
more  certain   than   our   reason.    Men   difTer 
more  about  circumstances  than  matter.    The 
corruption  of   our  affections   misguides  the 
results  of  our  reason.    We  put  a  ikllacy,  by  a 
false  argument,  upon  our  understanding. — Sir 
William  Dennet. 

Struono  Testimony.— I  have  seen  Univer- 
salists  and  Infidels  die,  and  during  a  ministry 
of  fifty -five  years  I  have  not  found  a  single  in- 
stance of  peace  and  Joy  in  their  near  views  of 
eternity.  No;  nothing  but  an  accusing  con- 
science and  the  terrors  of  apprehension.  I  have 
seen  men  die  who  were  of  a  mercurial  tempera- 
ment, men  of  pleasure  and  fun,  men  of  taste 
and  literature,  lovers  of  the  opera  and  the 
theater,  rather  than  the  house  of  God,  and  I 
never  saw  an  instance  in  which  such  person? 
died  in  peace.  They  died  as  they  lived.  Life 
was  a  blank,  and  death  the  king  of  terrors:  a 
wasted  life,  an  undone  eternity  .<—Db.  Gabdinzr 
Spring. 
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HOTZGES  OF  BOOSS 

BT  J.  SXAXrOBD  HOLMX,  DJD., 
to.  laOfOUL  DiCTIOHAST  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LaN- 

myOL  9]rJolinOgUTie.LL.D.  New  Edition. 
flmtaUy  rerited  and  greatly  Augmented. 
UilBd  bj  Chtfki  Annandale.  U.  A.  lUus- 
taled  bj  three  thonamd  engnvingH.  In  4 
IvoToli.  Price  |aO.OO.  BlAckie  Ik  Son.  Lon- 
ta,  GiMttoir,  Edinborgh  and  Dnblin.  The 
CMaiyOo.:Meirrorfc.    1883. 

On  of  the  jnoodeet  momentR  of  our  life,  an 
u  Amerioui  aeholar  of  modest  pretensionB,  waH 
owditr,  >ome  years  since,  when  we  chanced  to 
itraO  into  one  of  the  largest  book  stores  in  Lon- 
don lod  inquired,  in  an  innocent,  confidential 
nr,  aboat  English  dictionaries,  what  was  con- 
■dend  to  be  the  standard,  etc.  ?    We  were  told. 
Btter  nlndsntlj.  that  undoubtedly  Webster 
w  the  highest  authority  at  present.    As  we 
venalnidy  the  happ7  own«f  of  a  Webster  Un- 
<Udfed,  we  tiianked  our  kind  informant,  and 
viDud  off  with  great  satisfiftction.  Just  as  we 
WiriMD,  now  and  then,  we  drop  into  Tiflkny's 
ad  look  at  the  "Queen's  Cup,"  brought  to  us 
^  the  yacht  America. 
Bot  It  does  not  do  for  any  one  in  this  progres- 
sive age  to  vest  too  long  or   too  easy  on  his 
Iwila.  The  day  has  come  when  a  new  com- 
pctttor  in  English  lexicography  has  not '  only 
di^nlid  inpremacy  with  American  dictionaries 
^  bglaad,  but  has  crossed  the  Atlantic  and 
«WleBgtt  both  Webster  and  Worcester  to  a 
*»conteit  for  superiority  .    And  it  will  bo  ac- 
^wwfcdgfd  that  the  Imperial  Dictionarj*  is  no 
"'(tt  competitor.    In  some  points  it  is.  most 
•■'iRdlT,  in  a«lvance  of  all  other  KngllHU  tlic- 

!•  Iti  ronbniary  is  larger  than  that  of  any 
0^  English  work.  This  comes  not  only  from 
iTldernmge  of  scientific  and  professional  terms, 
*"*  mainly  flnom  the  ailoption  of  a  principle 
vkkh  baa  not  been  heretofore  fully  recognized 
"y  W  lezicographerK— viz.:  that  every  word 
^  •  light  to  a  place  in  an  English  dictionary 
tf  it  baa  currency  in  the  EngliKli  language. 
*Mkt  It  be  good  or  bad.  Herotoforo  lexi- 
**'pipberf  hare  considered  themselves  as 
^^  M  to  the  quality  »)f  the  wc»rd:  and  the 
^^'^"ion  baa  widely  prevailed  that  if  a  word  is 
l^befonndin  the  dictionary  it  is  right  to  use 
'••  tf  not.  it  i^  to  be  rejected.  The  principle  on 
^^b  the  Imperial  1  ictionary  is  made  is.  that 
VQieexiatence  of  a  word  can  be  established,  it 
^  to  be  placed  in  the  YOcabuUry  of  the  Ian- 
P*8«.  bad  or  good.  That  a  word  is  found  in  the 
**'*'<*»fy  is  no  more  an  endorsement  than  that 
*  Bun'a  name  Ik  found  in  a  city  directory  is  an 
*''*'wenj«nt  of  his  moral  or  burliness  charac- 
"^'  A  complete  standard  dictionary  makes  no 
****  of  words;  like  a  bank-note  n-porter,  that 
*ucb  ia  found  in  circulation  ix  uoti'il,  and,  as 
*»•  possible,  its  character  given.  Words  ob- 
■*•»  uA  newly  coined,  barbarous,  vulvar  and 
^  professional  and  scientific,  are  all  found 
■  tti  columns.  The  only  question  considered 
*•  to  Rgistry.  being  existence   and  currency: 


or  mmuno  viiin. 

Edrob  ov  Book  Dxpabtmkkt  . 

everything  else  is  left  to  the  taste.  Judgment  and 
necessity  of  the  writer  and  speaker. 

2.  The  next  point  in  which  the  Imperial  Dic- 
tionary' is  ah^d  of  all  others  is,  that  it  furnishes 
a  much  larger  number  cf  rxampUs  of  the  use 
of  words.  This  is  a  department  in  lexicography 
of  the  first  importance,  and  capable  of  almost 
indefinite  expansion.  A  lexicographer  may  have 
great  tact  and  prcciKion  at  definition,  but  his 
definition  is  an  abstraction,  and  can  never  be  as 
valuable  to  the  student  of  words  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  use  of  a  word  by  a  recognized  author- 
ity. The  one  is  a  description,  or  a  delineation, 
or  analysis,  such  as  a  chemist  or  botanist  would 
give  of  a  fhiit  or  flower;  the  other  is  a  living 
specimen  rooted  and  growing  in  beauty  and 
fragrance.  Since  the  issue  of  our  latest  Ameri- 
can dictioiuuies  an  immense  amount  of  work 
has  been  done  in  the  department  of  the  study  of 
philosophy.  The  Imperial  contains  illustra- 
tions trom  nearly  three  thousand  authors. 

3.  The  next  point  of  excellence  which  is  no- 
ticed in  the  work  is,  that  its  pictorial  illustra- 
tions are  not  only  more  numerous,  and  gener- 
ally better  executed,  but  more  instructive  and 
valuable.  In  our  American  dictionaries  the  il- 
lustrations are  general,  imaginary  and  ideal; 
in  the  Imperial  the  illustrations,  when  it  is  pos- 
sible, are  actual  representations  of  particular 
objects  of  the  kind;  they  arc  real  and  historic; 
e.g.,  in  Webster,  a  "  clustered  column  "  is  an  im- 
aginary clustered  column;  any  one.  but  none  in 
particular.  *  In  the  Imperial,  it  is  a  clustered 
column  in  the  Winchester  Cathedral.  In  Web 
ster,  a  ''  confessional "  is  a  fancy  s)tetch:  in  the 
Imperial,  it  is  the  confessional  in  the  Cathedral 
of.St.  Oudule.  BniHsels.  In  Webster.  "  comet  " 
is  a  general  sketch.  In  the  Imperial,  we  have 
"Donati's  comet."  Amphitheater.  In  Webster, 
is  no  one  in  particular.  In  the  Imperial,  it  is 
the  amphith(>ater  at  Verona,  etc. 

In  pronunciation  the  Imperial  fellows  tlie 
English  standanl,  and  will  not  therefore  be 
found  so  trustworthy  a  guide  as  Webster  or 
Worcester;  and  yet,  in  the  study  of  a  word,  it 
will  be  of  interest  to  note  the  variations  In  this 
I>articular. 

The  Nkw  Testament.  With  Engravings  on 
wood  by  Fra  Aii;;elico,  Pietro  Perugino,  Fran- 
cesco Francia.  I..orenzo  Di  Crodi.  fra  Bartol- 
ommeo,  Titian.  Raphael.  Oaudenzio  Ferrari. 
iMniel  Di  Votarra  and  others.  Boston:  Hon^^h- 
ton.  Mifflin  k  Co.   1884.    Quarto.    Price  $lu. 

In  typography,  paper,  binding,  and  especially 
in  artistic  design  and  execution,  this  work  is 
truly  superb.  The  publishers  have  evidently 
spared  neither  time  nor  cost,  and  the  product  1.4 
one  of  the  most  magnificent  specimen?  of  book- 
making  ever  pro<iuce<l  in  this  country',  or  in  any 
other.    Such  a  setting  of  the  text  of  the  New 

Testament,  while  it  cannot  add  to  its  intrinsic 
worth,  will  attract  many  to  it.  and  charm  many 
a  reader  of  taste  into  a  trcsh  perutial  of  the  Book 
of  b<x>ks. 
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TEEHSS  AND  TSZTS  OF  BECS17T  LSADINa  82B1C02TS. 

1.  Tbe  Old  Diapeosation  and  the  New.    *'Tbe  Lord  bath  appeared  of  old  unto  me."  etc. — Jer. 

xxzi:  3.    "  Who  hath  saved  vl%,  and  called  us  with  an  holy  calltng."  etc.— 2  Tim.  i:  9.    John 
Hall,  D.D.,  Kow  York. 

2.  Ood  Abasing  the  Proud.    "  Thone  that  walk  in  pride  he  is  able  to  abase."— Dan.  ir:  37.    Dean 

Vaughan.  of  Westminster,  London. 

3.  The  Science  of  Right  Living.    "  For  if  ye  love  them  that  love  you,  what  reward  have  ye  ?  do 

not  even  the  publicans  the  sameV  etc.— Matt,  v:  46-48.    Bev.   Henry  Ward  Beecher^ 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

4.  The  Light  of  the  Body.   "  The  light  of  the  body  ia  the  eye.— Matt,  vi:  22.  Robert  CoUyer,  D.D... 

New  York. 

5.  The  Bible  and  Science.   "And  Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  them.  Ye  do  err,  not  knowing  the 

Scriptures  o»the  power  of  Ood."— Matt,  xxil:  29.    L.  T.  Chamberlain,  D.D.. Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

6.  The  Devil's  Last  Throw.    *'  And  a(lhe  was  yet^a  coming,  the  devil  threw  him  down,  and  tare 

him."— Luke  ix:  42.    Bev.  Charles  H.  Spurgeon.  London. 

7.  Song  and  Prayer  as  a  Means  of  Ora^e.    "  Look  on  the  fields,  for  they  are  white  already 

unto  harvest."— John  iv:  3S.    T.  DeWitt  Talmage,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

8.  The  Work  of  Oospel  Messengers.     "  How  beautiful  are  the  feet  of  them  that  preach  the  gospel 

of  peace,  and  bring  glad  tidings  of  good  tbingsi"— Rom.  x:  15.    Thomas  Armitage,  D.  D.> 
New  York. 

9.  The  Teaching  of  the  Divine  Law.    '*  Wherefore  the  law  was  our  schoolmaster  to  bring  us  unto 

Christ,"  etc.-Oal.  iii:  24.    A.  C.  Hirrt.  D.D.,  Pittsburg. 

10.  Luther's  Work.    "  Stand  fast  therefore  in  the  liberty  wherewith  Christ  hath  made  us  free." 

etc.-Oal.  v.  1.    Charles  B.  Hawley,  D  D..  Auburn.  N.  Y. 

11.  The  Fruit  of  the  Spirit.    •*  But  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  love,  joy."  etc.— Oal.  v:  22.  29.    Wm. 

P.  Breed.  D.D..  Philadelphia. 

12.  The  Obligations  of  Christian  Fellowship.    "  Bear  ye  one  another's  burdens,  and  so  fulfill  the 

law  of  Christ/'— Gal.  vi:  2.    Howard  Crosby.  D.D.,  New  York. 

13.  In  a  Strait.    "  For  I  am  in  a  strait  betwixt  two,  haviDg  a  desire  to  depart."  etc.— PhU.  i:  23. 

24.    Rev.  Stopford  A.  Brooke.  London. 

14.  The  Nature  of  Contentment.    "  For  I  have  learned  in  whatsoever  state  I  am  therein  to  be 

content."— Phil,  iv:  11.    C.  H.  Parkhurst,  D.D  ,  New  York. 

15.  Popular  Objections  to  the  Bible.    "Prove   all  things;  hold  fast  that  which  is  good."— 1 

Thess.  v:  21.    J.  H.  Barrows,  D.D. .  Chicago. 

16.  Protestantism,  False  and  True.    "  Earnestly  contend  for  the  faith  which  was  once  delivered 

unto  the  saints."— Jude  i:  3.    Rev.  Henry  J.  Van  Dyke.  Jr.,  New  York. 
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SUMBSTXTE 

1.  The  Coming  in  of  the  Dove  at  Eventide.         8.  Beat  After  Trial.    ("Then  the  devil  leavetb 
I "  The  dove  came  in  to  him  in  the  even-  him,  and,  behold,  angels  came  and  min- 


ing."—Gen.  viii :  11.)  istered  unto  him."— Matt,  iv:  11.) 

2.  Disappointed  Procrastination.  ("AndTerah  9.  Seeking  a  Dead  Body  and  Finding  an  An- 

dledinHaran."— Oen.xi:32.)  gel.    ("And very  early  on  tbe  first  day 

3.-  God's  Power  Supreme  over  Physical  Law.  of  the  week,  they  oome  to  tbe  tomb." 

("And    the  iron   did  swim.'— 2  Kings  etc.— Mark  xvi:  2-8.) 

vi:6.)  10.  The  Physical  Effects  of  Prayer.    ("And  at 

4.  The  Destructive  Power  of  Words.    ("  How  he  prayed,  the  fashion  of  his  countenance 

long  will  ye  vex  my  soul  and  break  me  was  altered,    and  his  raiment  becama 

in  pieces  with  words  ?"— Job.  xix:  2.)  white  and  dazzling."— Luke  ix:  29.) 

6.  Dying  Regrets.    ("And thou  mourn  at  the  ^l-  Reflective    Love    Outrunninff    Impoliive 

last,  when  thy  flesh  and  thy  body  are  ^o^«-    ("And  they   ran   both    together 

consumed,  and  say.  How  have  I  hated  [Peter  and  John),  and  the  other  disciple 

instruction,  and  my  heart  despised  re-  outran  Peter  and  came  first  to  the  tomb.*" 

proof,"  etc  — Pnav.  v:  11, 12.)  -John  xx:  4.) 

6.  The  Unknown  Way.    ("And I  will  bring  the  12.  Cutting  Loose  from  False  Hopes.    •'Then 

blind  by  a  way  that  they  know  not;  I  tl»e  soldiers  cut  away  the  ropes  of  the 

will  l<»ad  them  in  paths  that  they  have  *><>**  »nd  let  her  fall  off."— Acts  xxvli:  82.> 

notknown."— Isa.  xlii:  16.)  13.  Our   Best   Knowledge  But  Fragmentary 

7.  The  Soul  Needeth  Shaking  Up.    (•  Moab  ("For  we  know  in  part,  and  we  prophesy 

hath  been  at  ease  from  his  youth,  and  he  in  part,"  etc.— 1  Cor.  xiU:  9.) 

hath  settled  on  his  lees,  and  hath  not  14.  External  Bites  but  Temporary  Expedients, 

been  emptier!  from  vessel  to  vessel."—  ("And  I  saw  no  temple  therein."  etc.— 

Jer.  xlviU:  11.)  Rev.  xxi:  22.) 
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SERMONIC. 
WXLL  QOD  DWXLL  WITH  HEN? 

Bt  Bdhop  Matthew  Simpson,  in  Madi- 
son Atenue  M.  E.  Chubch,  New  Yobk. 

BtU  icUl  Ood  in  very  deed  dweU  with  men 
on  the  earth  ? — 2  Chron.  vi:  18. 


The  hnman  sonl  in  its  better  moments 
longs  for  the  knowledge  and  friendship 
of  God;  and  to  many  a  heart  the  qaes- 
tion  comes  as  it  did  to  Solomon:  **  Will 
God  in  very  deed  dwell  with  men  on  the 
€«rth  ?"  Will  He  come  to  my  heart ;  shall 
/know Him  in  His  presence  and  in  the 
fullness  of  His  power  ?  There  are  times 
of  prosperity,  of  health,  with  friends 
troand  us,  with  our  nsnal  wants  sup- 
plied, when  we  think  little  of  Ood,  and 
the  sonl  does  not  feel  so  much  that 
there  is  need  of  Him.  Bat  to  every  one 
of  OS  there  has  oome,  or  will  come,  mo- 
ments of  anxiety,  moments  of  sorrow, 
moments  when  we  shall  feel  that  there 
is  no  hnman  friend  that  can  snpply  for 
w  that  which  we  need.  There  will  come 
1  time  when  the  sonl  is  abont  to  quit  its 
tbode  in  this  earthly  tabernacle  and  to 
go  ont  alone  into  eternity;  and  then, 
vfaen  all  hnman  help  is  felt  to  fail,  the 
s^TiI  cries  ont  for  God.  Will  He  come 
near;  will  He  befriend  and  be  with  us 
in  those  moments?    The  Psalmist  de- 


scribes this  longing  for  Ood,  as  like  the 
thirst  experienced  in  a  dry  land,  where 
no  water  is,  the  unsatisfied,  the  constant, 
parching  feeling  of  thirst;  so  the  soul 
cries  out  for  Ood,  even  for  the  living 
God. 

I  do  not  suppose  that,  in  this  ques- 
tion asked  by  Solomon,  he  had  any 
doubt.  It  is  put  in  a  form  to  impress 
itself:  «•  Will  God  in  very  deed  "  dwell 
with  men  on  the  earth;  will  He  so 
dwell  that  we  shall  know  of  His  pres- 
ence? The  question  appears  to  have 
been  answered  by  his  own  soul,  for  im- 
mediately he  asks  that  God  will  look 
with  favor  on  the  enterprise  of  opening 
that  temple,  and  be  with  the  people, 
and  with  confidence  he  asks  for  the  abid- 
ing presence  of  God  with  them.  So  that 
I  understand  the  question  to  have  its 
own  answer,  and  that  answer  to  be: 
"God  will  indeed,  most  assuredly,  dwell 
with  men  on  the  earth." 

The  circumstances  under  which  the 
words  were  spoken  are  full  of  interest. 
The  temple  had  been  built — a  temple 
which  had  occupied  more  than  seven 
years  in  building,  on  which  l^ad  been 
expended  millions  of  money,  which  was 
one  of  the  finest  edifices  ever  reared  on 
earth.    In  the  quaint  language  of  the 
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old  trao elation,  Solomon  is  made  to  say 
that  it  was  *<  exceedingly  magnificent." 
In  all  his  glory,  in  all  his  yast  concep- 
tions, the  temple  was  one  of  the  grand-  - 
est  and  greatest;  and  around  it  gathered 
the  joy,  the  faith  and  hope  and  love  of 
the  people.  That  temple  had  been 
finished;  its  appointments  were  all 
made;  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  had  been 
carried  from  Mount  Zion  across  into  the 
temple.  And  when  finished,  there  came 
down  on  the  temple  a  cloud  of  glory. 
We  can  scarcely  fancy  what  that  was: 
there  was  some  darkness,  some  glory, 
something  which  indicated  the  divine 
presence,  the  divine  acceptance  of  the 
offering.  The  priests  could  not  minis- 
ter in  the  temple  because  of  that  glory: 
and  yet,  with  that  glory  abiding  around 
it,  on  the  platform  made  for  the  pur- 
pose, Solomon  led  the  devotions  of  the 
people,  and  kneeling  down  spread  out 
his  hands  before  God  and  made  the 
wonderful  prayer  of  which  these  words 
are  a  part.  There  were  before  him  and 
about  him  indications  of  the  divine 
presence.  His  own  heart  felt  a  wonder- 
ful joy,  and  a  spiritual  influence.  There 
was  no  question  but  that  God  was  there. 
The  people  could  behold  a  cloud  of 
glory;  and  though  there  was  no  special 
form,  yet  there  was  an  indication  of 
God's  approval.  And  then  the  answer 
that  followed  was  wonderful.  The  sac- 
rifices had  been  placed  on  the  altar,  and 
when  Solomon  had  finished  his  prayer, 
there  came  down  from  heaven,  in  the 
sight  of  the  people,  fire  which  con- 
sumed the  sacrifices,  and  the  whole  vast 
assembly  bowed  themselves  and  cried 
out,  *•  The  Lord  is  good;  his  mercy  en- 
dureth  forever."  They  joined  in  one  of 
the  great  Psalms  of  jubilee  which  had 
been  prepared  to  be  sung;  they  adored 
God  as  they  recognized  His  presence, 
and  the  answer  was  given.  God  indeed 
dwelt  in  that  temple  and  among  men. 

And  see  the  effect  on  Solomon's  own 
heart,  and  on  that  vast  assembly.  It  is 
said  that  the  king  and  all  the  people 
offered  sacrifices  before  God.  Think  of 
the  millions  already  spent  in  the  erec- 
tion of  the  temple!  All  is  finished,  but 
mno  they  offered  sacrifices.    And  think 


of  the  extent  of  those  sacrifices.  Solo* 
mon  made  his  offering  of  22,000  oxen 
and  120,000  sheep!  Sapi>os6  each  ox 
were  estimated  at  $20,  and  you  have 
$440,000.  And  120,000  sheep:  estimate 
each  one  at  two  dollars  and  you  hare 
$240,000.  So  that  you  have  in  Solomon's 
own  offering,  at  a  low  estimate,  nearly 
three-quarters  of  a  million  of  dollars. 
And  it  was  not  for  the  house,  for  that 
was  finished:  nor  for  the  appointments, 
for  they  were  all  made:  but  an  expres- 
sion of  gratitude  to  God.  And  did  the 
offering  impair  his  resources?  Was  he 
exhausted  by  such  an  offering?  He  be- 
came the  richest  man,  probably,  on 
earth ;  he  made  silver,  it  is  said,  to  be 
like  the  stones  of  the  ground  in  Jerusa- 
lem. God  poured  in  upon  him  riches, 
and  after  he  had  offered  to  God  so 
abundantly  out  of  what  God  gave  him, 
God  poured  back  into  his  treasure^ 
almost  more  than  man  could  compute.. 
It  is  thus  that  God  deals  with  men  on 
earth  in  His  government,  in  His  provi- 
dences, in  His  gracious  care  over  those 
who  put  their  trust  in  Him  and  do  His 
will. 

It  is  not  only  by  such  an  answer, 
which  had  something  of  the  visible  in 
it,  and  such  immediate  results,  that  we 
see  the  presence  of  God  in  His  provi- 
dence; but  in  the  whole  history  of  rev- 
elation we  have  answers  to  this  ques- 
tion, **Will  God  in  very  deed  dwell 
with  men  on  the  earth  ?'*  The  Incarna- 
tion of  Christ,  His  coming  to  be  with 
men,  was  the  greatest  answer.  He  came 
to  dwell  upon  our  earth,  to  be  a  man 
among  men.  He  should  be  called  Eman- 
uel, it  was  said,  which  is,  being  inter- 
preted, **God  with  us,"  God  about  us, 
God  around  us.  And  how  beautifully 
was  God  revealed  in  Christ!  He  came 
with  all  the  attributes  of  divinity,  came 
with  all  the  powers  of  the  Godhead,  and 
yet  identified  Himself  so  with  man  as 
to  be  beside  the  lowliest,  to  throw  no 
awe  over  the  poorest!  He  came  not 
vested  as  a  monarch,  though  all  things 
were  made  by  Him  and  for  Him,  but 
He  came  as  a  babe  in  the  manger,  for 
whom  there  was  no  room  in  the  inn; 
He  came  to  be  among  the  poorest  of  the 
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poor,  the  lowliest  of  the  lowly.     '*Ko 
room  in  the  inn!**    An  exile  into  Egypt, 
the  reputed  son  of  a  poor  carpenter, 
Yorking  for  His  daily  bread,  He  came 
to  identify  himself  with  humanity  in 
all  its  forms  of  weakness  and  sorrow, 
that  He  might  take  humanity  and  raise 
it  vp  with  Him  to  the  very  throne  of 
God.    He  came  to  be  with  us,  to  be  of 
08.  We  can  nerer  explain,  with  human 
reason  simply,  the  Incarnation.    It  was 
a  great  fact;  not  a  question  of  philos- 
<^by,  not  a  problem  to  be  solved  by 
human  reason.      It  was   '*God  made 
iesh."    He  came  and  dwelt  among  us, 
and  we  beheld  his  glory,  the  glory  as 
of  the  only  begotten  of  the  Father." 
Bot  how  He  addressed  Himself  to  all 
onr  necessities;  how  He  joined  Himself 
to  the  whole  human  family;  the  little 
children  He  took  in  His  arms  and  bless- 
ed.   He  started  humanity  on  its  course 
of  lore  and  joy.    He  was  present  at  the 
marriage  feast  in  Cana  of  Gralilee  to  add 
His  blessing  to  human  hope.    He  was 
in  the  abodes  of  sickness  and  ofsorrrow 
CTerywhere.     It  was  not  for  the  one 
widow  of  Nana  that  He  raised  that  son, 
but  to  show   all  widows,  everywhere, 
the  Rympathizing  heart  of  their  Father 
and  Savior.     It  was  not  for  the  sisters 
at  Bethany  alone  that  He  raised  up  Laz- 
arus, that  He  wept  tears  at  the  tomb, 
but  for  all  sisters  in  sorrow,  that  they 
might  feel  He  was  a  Brother,  and  that 
the  sympathy  of  the  great  heart  of  the 
6od-man  was  with  the  suffering  and 
the  sorrowfuL     And  so  everywhere  He 
had  a  look  of  pity  and  love,  touching 
those  sick  with  all  manner  of  diseases, 
and  healing  them.     He  passed  through 
all  forms  of  suffering, — reproach,  agony, 
torture,  death,— that  He  might  show  us 
that  He  had  sympathy  with  man  in  all 
his  conditions.      And  then,  when  He 
had  gotten  to  the  bottom  of  the  tomb 
where  we  shall  be,  after  lying  until  the 
third  morning.  He  gathered  round  Him- 
self His  own  power  as  God,  and  He 
brake  the  bonds  of  the  tomb,  threw  off 
the  habiliments  of  death,  rose  and  went 
forth,  end  sends  back  word  to  the  sons 
of  men  everywhere:  "lam  He  that  was 
dead,  and  am  aliTe  again;  and  behold. 


I  live  forevermore."    God  did   dwell 
with  men  on  earth. 

Solomon  was  overwhelmed  with  the 
thought:  "  The  heaven  of  heavens  can- 
not contain  Thee;  how  much  less  this 
house  which  I  have  built !"  Yet  God 
somehow  comes  and  dwells  among  men. 
We  seem  to  know  something  more  to- 
day of  the  extent  of  the  universe  than 
was  known  in  ancient  times,  but  after 
all  it  is  but  "the  heaven  of  heavens.** 
The  whole  immensity  of  space  cannot 
contain  Jehovah;  He  is  infinite,  unlim- 
ited. The  whole  domain  of  time  cannot 
confine  Him;  He  is  eternal:  "From  ever- 
lasting toeverlastingthou  art  God."  And 
yet,  with  all  His  omnipotence  and  with 
all  His  omnipresence, and  with  all  His  in- 
finite and  eternal  attributes.  He  comes 
and  dwells  among  men;  and  not  with 
men  only,  but  with  you  and  with  me. 
We  sometimes  fail  to  see  fully,  fail  to 
be  benefited  fully,  by  this  declaration, 
because  we  talk  of  God  with  man  as  if 
in  the  vastness  of  the  millions  of  men 
we  lost  sight  of  the  individual.  It  is 
with  us  as  individuals  He  comes,  God 
with  tt9,  God  with  yot/,  with  m^,  in  our 
homes,  in  our  families,  by  morning, 
noon  and  night  God  in  very  deed 
comes  and  dwells  with  men  on  earth, 
just  as  Christ  dwelt,  and  Christ  loved, 
and  Christ  sympathized:  He  reveals  to 
us  the  Father.  And  the  answer  seems 
to  be  when  our  hearts  cry  out  like 
Philip's,  "Show  us  the  Father  and  it 
sufficeth  us, "  we  hear  Jesus  say :  •  'Host 
thou  been  so  long  time  with  me,  Philip, 
and  yet  hast  thou  not  known  me?  He 
that  seeth  me  seeth  the  Father  also.'* 
The  heart  of  God  is  seen  in  the  heart  of 
Christ;  the  affection  of  the  great  Father 
is  manifested  in  the  love  of  Christ. 

But  then  again  there  is  an  answer  that 
was  given,  not  only  on  the  manifesta- 
tion of  Christ,  but  on  that  great  day  of 
Pentecost,  in  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
After  Christ  had  gone  from  the  earib. 
the  disciples  in  their  sorrow  would  have 
thought  that  their  hope  had  all  been 
gone  had  not  Christ  said,  "It  is  expe- 
dient for  you  that  I  go  away;  for  if  I  go 
not  away,  the  Comforter  will  not  come. 
I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you,  and  I 
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will  come  again  and  receive  you  unto 
myself."  And  so  there  came  the  prom- 
ise of  the  Father.  And  it  «eem8  to  me 
as  though  the  Shekinah  that  dwelt  in 
the  temple,  that  had  be^n  under  the 
wings  of  the  cherubim,  moved  over  that 
assembly  of  those  disciples  of  Christ  as 
they  met,  as  I  suppose,  not  very  far 
from  that  holy  place,  and  a  spirit  came 
as  with  the  sound  of  a  rushing  wind, 
and  as  the  Shekinah,  the  cloud  of  fire, 
it  came  over  and  then  rested  on  the 
heads  of  the  disciples  and  the  company, 
and  then  it  disappeared;  I  suppose, 
went  from  the  heads  down  into  the 
hearts,  there  to  abide.  God  comes  to 
dwell  with  men  forever,  and  His  dwel- 
ling place  is  your  heart  and  mine. 

But  the  question  arises.  How  can  we 
know  that  God  dwells  with  men  ?  I  an- 
swer, we  may  have  knowledge  of  various 
grades  and  in  various  ways.  We  may 
know,  as  a  matter  of  reason,  the  divine 
presence:  as  for  instance,  the  design 
that  is  in  the  world,  what  we  can  per- 
•ceive  in  wisdom  and  knowledge.  We 
can  know  God  by  the  material  things 
which  He  has  revealed,  and  we  learn  of 
His  wisdom  and  Godhead  through  what 
we  can  see  of  the  works  of  His  hands. 
That  is  a  matter  of  reason.  Just  as  when 
I  see  a  house  I  know  there  must  have 
been  a  builder;  when  I  examine  the 
vast  parts  of  this  earth  and  what  I  know 
of  these  heavens,  I  know  there  must 
have  been  a  maker.  And  as  I  see  evi- 
dences about  and  around  me,  as  I  look 
into  a  drop  of  water  and  find  it  is  full  of 
animate  being,  when  I  look  into  a  leaf 
of  the  tiniest  moss  that  just  covers  a  rock 
and  find  it  has  branches,  and  in  those 
branches  there  is  an  order  of  animate 
beings,  I  find  that  life  is  everywhere, 
and  God,  as  the  Author  of  life,  is  every- 
where, and  He  is  conducting  all  things. 
The  very  succession  of  life,  coming 
€very  moment,  and  changing,  brings  to 
me  the  thought  of  the  abiding  presence 
of  a  divine  power  and  worker  all  around 
me.  If  there  were  no  changes,  I  might 
doubt;  but  the  changes  are  perpetual. 
And  yet  law  is  eternal,  and  in  the  midst 
of  the  multifarious  changes  there  is  the 
•mark  of  a  designing  mind,  one  who 


cares  for  all;  and  I  know  and  I  reason 
there  is  a  God  around  me  and  about  me. 

Then  again,  I  know  Him  from  what  I 
find  in  His  Word  of  the  fulfillment  of 
prophecy.  When  I  find  that  thousands 
of  years  ago  certain  things  were  fore- 
told, and  I  find  them  coming  to  pas^ 
around  me,  then  I  have  the  assurance 
that  He  who  foretold  and  holds  all 
things  in  His  hand,  is  bringing  to  pass 
His  own  Word;  and  as  I  live  to-day  and 
look  at  the  changes  among  the  nations, 
the  vast  events  through  which  we  have 
passed  in  our  own  history  as  a  people  ; 
when  I  look  at  other  nations,  especially 
in  the  East,  and  see  the  changes  occur- 
ring, and  all  opening  up  the  fulfillment 
of  God's  Word,  I  feel,  I  know,  that  God 
is  in  the  world,  ruling  and  reigning, 
and  that  He  is  coming  whose  right  it  is 
to  reign. 

But  after  all  this  there  is  more.  If  I 
look  in  the  material  world  about  me  and 
find  wisdom  and  design;  if  I  look  in 
the  rise  and  fall  of  kings  and  find  that 
a  governor  must  evidently  be  present 
carrying  out  His  own  great  plans,  still  it 
seems  not  to  me  as  if  that  hand  touched 
me ;  and  the  question  comes:  *<  Can  God 
be  with  me  T^  And  this  brings  us  to  no- 
tice the  spiritual  presence  of  God.  The 
time  was  when  God  manifested  himself 
by  the  external,  in  the  answer  of  fire,  as 
when  Elijah  gathered  the  priests  of  Baal 
together,  and  in  the  dust  they  in  vain 
called  for  their  god,  the  sun,  to  consume 
the  sacrifice,  and  after  waiting  until  the 
evening  hour  of  sacrifice,  Elijah  called 
and  fire  answered.  There  wtis  a  visible 
presence,  just  as  in  the  temple  there 
was  a  visible  presence.  But  after  Christ 
Himself  came,  that  visible  presence 
ceased  as  He  left  the  earth.  It  was  then 
a  Comforter  to  come  to  the  hearts  of 
men,  to  be  with  and  to  dwell  in  them. 
To  reason  on  the  subject  for  a  moment: 
Is  it  possible  for  God  to  make  Himself 
known  to  men?  May  I  know,  inwardly, 
(he  presence  of  God  ?  He  seems  to  an- 
swer, as  if  to  our  thought:  "He  that 
formed  the  eye,  can  he  not  see  ?  "  Did 
He  not  make  all  the  laws  of  light,  so 
that  images  might  come?  He  that  gave 
us  the  power  to  see,  can  He  not  see? 
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GiD  He  that  formed  the  ear,  that  gave 
the  power  of  sound,  of  yibratioD,  and  of 
a  mand  waye  answering  back  to  this 
Tihntion.can  He  not  hear?  If  man  is  en- 
dewed  with  power  to  see  and  hear,  does 
not  God  understand  all  these  things, 
md  does  He  not  make  His  impress  on 
aian?  And  so  the  spiritnal  power  that 
God  gives  us  comes  to  us  from  the  fact, 
that  God  is  a  spirit,  and  God,  being  a 
spirit,  can  tonch  our  spirits.  If  we  are 
ao  formed  that  we  can  understand  the 
lore  of  man,  may  we  not  nnderstand 
the  loye  of  God  ?  If  God  so  made  ns 
that  we  can  appreciate  that  which  is 
outside  of  and  around  us,  may  we  not, 
if  God  so  wills  it,  appreciate  His  pres- 
ence? 

Now  the  manifestation  of  God  is  some- 
thing which  is  to  be  known  to  the  indi- 
Tidnal  only.  **How  is  it,"  said  one  of 
the  disciples,  "that  thou  wilt  manifest 
thyself  unto  us  and  not  unto  the  world?" 
If  it  were  an  external  manifestation, 
all  could  see  it  and  hear  it;  butwhen- 
erer  Christ  manifests  Himself,  it  is  so 
that  the  person  understands  it,  though 
the  one  nearest  him  may  not;  it  is  a 
q^iritual  manifestation.  There  is  noth- 
ing external,  but  He  that  formed  the 
heart  of  man  can  make  an  impression 
on  that  heart  of  man.  And  so  when  the 
soul  longs  for  God,  when  there  is  this 
thirst  for  God,  when  the  very  heart  is 
bnrdened  and  the  whole  frame  seems 
agonized  for  God,  there  comes  into  the 
human  heart  a  sweet,  satisfying  calm. 
As  the  thirsty  man  is  relieved  of  thirst 
when  the  precious  water  is  given,  so  the 
ioul  of  man,  that  thirsts  after  God,  is 
satisfied.  When  that  peace  comes,  when 
that  love  of  the  heart  springs  up,  the 
soul  may  know  that  God  is  there,  and 
there  comes  a  holy  peace  and  love  and 
joy,  which  we  recognize  as  God's  own 
presence, unknown  toothers,  but  known 
to  OS.  Was  there  a  burden  ?  It  is  gone. 
Was  there  a  hope  ?  There  is  now  a  fnl- 
ilUment.  Was  there  an  anxiety?  There 
is  now  a  calm.  And  the  soul,  without 
any  external  manifestation,  cries  out, 
'*  Ahha,  Father  !  my  Lord  and  my  God!" 
His  a  communion  that  nothing  else  can 
gtre,  that  no  one  else  can  understand; 


but  as  there  is  in  the  heart  of  man  that 
which  answers  to  the  heart  of  man,  so 
there  is  in  the  heart  of  man  that  which 
responds  to  the  love  of  God,  and  God 
touching  that  human  heart  by  His  Holy 
Spirit  gives  a  consciousness  and  an  as- 
surance of  the  adoption  of  sons,  and-we 
are  the  children  of  God  by  faith  in 
Christ  Jesus.  Thus  he  comes  to  the 
human  soul,  it  may  be  on  a  bed  of  sick- 
ness, it  may  be  on  the  cross  where  the 
thief  is  executed,  it  may  be  in  a  dun- 
geon, or  it  may  be  in  the  closet  or  in 
the  church;  external  circumstances  are 
nothing.  God  is  everywhere;  under  all 
circumstances  He  can  speak  to  the  hu- 
man soul,  and  there  comes  to  the  heart 
a  sweet  calm  that  seems  to  say,  "Peace; 
be  still."  The  waves  have  been  rolling; 
the  ship  has  been  tossing;  the  dangers 
have  been  imminent;  but  there  comes 
the  voice  that  says  to  the  consciousness, 
"  It  is  I;  be  not  afraid; "  and  leaning  on 
Him  we  can  walk  on  the  waters  and  fear 
not  the  billows. . 

Now  God  is  with  us  in  this  testimony 
within,  but  that  is  to  be  tried  by  some- 
thing outward  also.  If  man  obeys  every 
impulse,  gives  rein  to  every  fancy,  he 
may  imagine,  as  some  enthusiasts  do, 
that  God  gives  him  specific  directions 
with  regard  to  his  duty,  and  sj^ecific 
revelations  with  regard  to  what  shall  be. 
Now  we  are  taught  to  try  every  spirit, 
whether  it  is  of  God,  and  we  have  a  sure 
Word  given  us;  and  if  they  speak  not 
according  to  that  Word  there  is  no  truth 
in  them.  We  are  not  to  claim  as  the 
voice  of  God  anything  that  is  not  as- 
sured to  us  in  this  blessed  Word.  Bat 
when  God  tells  us  our  sin  is  forgiven, 
and  grants  us  a  sense  of  the  adoption 
of  sons,  we  turn  to  this  blessed  volume 
and  find  that  this  is  just  the  charter  of 
our  religious  inheritance.  We  art  the 
sons  of  God  by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ. 
What  God  assures  us  we  are  to  accept; 
beyond  it,  nothing  more.  Would  that 
God  would  manifest  Himself  to  every 
heart  here  to-day  as  He  doth  not  to  the 
world,  and  may  you,  each  and  every 
one,  feel  that  God  is  your  Father  and 
that  you  are  His  children  in  Jesus 
Christ,  and  may  you  have  the  spirit. 
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bearing  witness  to  your  spirit  that  yon 
are  bom  from  above.  So  God  will  dwell 
in  yonr  hearts  by  faith,  and  yon  shall 
know  and  feel  that  yon  are  His  children. 

God  dwelling  with  ns  is  marked  in 
Tarions  ways.  He  who  has  God  dwell- 
ing with  him  and  God's  Spirit  in  Him, 
will  manifest  externally  the  Spirit  of 
God.  '*He  that  dwelleth  in  love  dwell- 
eth  in  God  and  God  in  him.*'  There 
mast  be  outwardly  working  the  Spirit 
of  God  manifesting  itself  as  dwelling  in 
us.  We  never  know  what  kind  of  a 
tree  it  is  nnless  we  see  the  external 
marks.  There  must  be  the  peculiar 
leaf,  or  the  flora,  or  the  fruitage.  We 
know  the  nature  of  the.  tree  by  these 
manifestations.  So  it  is  that  a  man  may 
daim  to  be  of  Gk)d  and  yet  bear  no 
fruits.  He  has  no  right  to  that  appella- 
tion. If  a  man  loves  God  he  loves  his 
brother:  "If  he  love  not  his  brother 
whom  he  hath  seen,  how  can  he  love 
God  whom  he  hath  not  seen  T  **  Here- 
by know  we  that  we  have  the  spirit  of 
truth."  He  who  is  touched  with  that 
Holy  Spirit  will  love  all  men.  Hatred 
will  be  suppressed;  he  will  have  a  heart 
to  love  even  his  enemies;  he  will  pray, 
as  Christ  prayed:  *<  Forgive  them,  for 
they  know  not  what  they  do."  And  we 
are  brought  to  forgive  all  men  as  we 
expect  to  be  forgiven,  and  to  show  our 
love  by  trying  to  do  good  in  every  pos- 
sible way  to  all  men.  Then  we  become 
the  children  of  God,  who  sends  his  rain 
upon  the  just  and  the  unjust. 

We  recognize  God  oftimes  in  what  we 
term  special  providences — the  special 
care  which  He  exercises  over  us.  I  know 
when  I  speak  of  a  special  providence 
there  may  be  some  who  at  once  revert 
to  the  fact  of  universal  and  immutable 
law,  and  say:  "How  can  there  be  any 
special  providences?  Will  God  check 
the  mountain  that  is  about  to  fall,  be- 
cause I  pass  by?  Will  He  close  the 
heavens  when  I  ask  Him,  though  there 
may  be  millions  panting  for  rain  ?  May 
I  expect  the  laws  of  nature  to  be  changed 
for  me  ?"  I  do  not  so  understand  the 
special  providence  of  God.  There  is  in 
this  immutability  of  natural  law  a  spirit- 
ual influence  that  is  over  and  above  and 


beyond  all  that  law.  The  monntain  may 
tremble;  its  fall  is  not  suspended  be- 
cause I  go  by;  but  just  before  I  come 
and  the  mountain  is  about  to  fisll,  I  may 
be  led  to  think  of  gathering  some  beau- 
tiful flower,  or  turning  aside  to  see 
some  peculiar  formation  of  rock,  and  I 
stop  to  examine,  and  the  mountain  falls. 
No  violation  of  law,  and  yet  I  am  saved. 
I  am  saved  because  God  touches  my 
heart,  because  the  Spirit  of  God  com- 
municates to  the  heart  of  man.  There 
is  no  conflict  here,  there  need  be  none 
thought  of.  God  may  touch  me  and 
give  me  thoughts  that  shall  save  me 
from  danger,  shall  guide  me  in  the 
midst  of  peril,  and  shall  bring  me  out 
safely  by  His  will,  without  any  viola- 
tion and  without  any  change  whatever 
of  natural  law;  and  in  the  midst  of  these 
laws,  working  in  the  heavens  above  and 
in  the  earth  beneath,  God  guides  me 
just  as  a  father  might  lead  a  little  boy 
in  the  midst  of  all  the  intricacies  of  the 
machinery  in  a  large  factory,  going 
around  this  machine  and  that,  hurrying 
up  a  little,  staying  a  little,  guiding  in 
the  midst  of  the  most  devious  way. 
God  takes  me  by  the  hand  and  leads 
me  in  the  midst  of  all,  and  though  sur- 
rounded and  confronted  with  perils, 
God's  hand  guides  me  safely  through, 
by  an  influence  simply  on  this  heart  of 
mine.  And  yet  I  may  not  be  conscious 
of  this  influence.  He  leads  me  simply 
because  He  has  me  in  His  heart;  He  is 
dwelling  with  me;  who  knows  all  things 
and  governs  all  things,  and  He  knows 
how  to  guide  me  safely.  Let  enemies 
rage,  let  persecutions  come,  let  trials 
multiply  about  me;  when  I  look  at  the 
providence  of  God  I  say,  "All  things 
shall  work  together  for  good  to  those 
who  love  God."  Put  them  in  prison, 
bind  them  with  manacles;  it  will  only 
be  an  opportunity  for  the  angels  of  God 
to  come  at  midnight  and  take  the  man- 
acles off.  Let  the  man  that  trusts  in 
God  feel  that,  though  he  shall  be  cast 
with  the  three  Hebrew  children  into  the 
fiery  furnace,  there  shall  be  a  fourth 
one  seen  with  them  in  the  likeness  of 
the  Son  of  man.  What  a  thing  it  is  to 
have  God  indissolubly  joined  to  ns: 
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''*Lo,  I  Am  with  jon  always,'*  in  fire»  in 
prosperity,  and  in  adversity. 

Qod  in  Tery  deed  dwells  with  man. 
Angels  are  waiting;  said  Jesus,  **If  I 
weretoask*  I  shonld  hare  twelve  legions 
ef  angels.'*  And  it  seems  to  me  that 
JQst  outside  this  something  that  sor- 
ronnds  ns  and  keeps  nsfrom  seeing,  the 
angels  by  legions  are  waiting.  Is  it 
visionaTy  ?  No,  for  this  blessed  volume 
tells  me  the  angels  of  the  Lord  camp 
ronndabont  them  that  fear  Him;  not 
only  come  to  visit,  bnt  come  to  camp 
arcrand  them.  Invisible  wings  are  hover- 
ing near  ns,  invisible  intelligences  are 
all  tronnd  ns;  they  bear  ns  in  their 
hands,  lest  we  shonld  dash  our  foot 
against  a  stone.  Ho  I  say  the  providence 
ef  God  is  certain.  Bat  oh,  how  unwill- 
ing we  sometimes  are  to  interpret  those 
providences.  We  can  interpret  them 
very  easily,  if  they  are  helping  us  on- 
ward in  our  own  selected  course,  but  if 
they  are  on  the  other  side,  we  do  not 
estimate  them  so  readily  as  providences. 
And  yet  what  we  call  the  affliction  may 
he  the  greatest  adrantage ;  what  we  deem 
the  misfortune  may  be  the  greatest  ben- 
e&ction;  for  Gk>d  only  can  see  the  end 
from  the  beginning.  The  punishment 
which  a  mother  may  give  to  the  child 
Biay  be  for  its  greatest  benefit,  and 
though  for  the  moment  it  is  distasteful, 
in  after  life  it  may  be  felt,  that  what  the 
mother  did  was  caused  by  her  abound- 
mg  love  and  superior  knowledge.  God 
watches  oyer  us  more  than  a  mother. 
His  dwelling  place  is  around  us  and  in 
us;and  why  shoulditbe  thought  strange 
that  God  should  touch  our  hearts?  It 
seems  to  me  as  though  in  the  progress 
of  the  world,  as  man  is  learning  more 
and  more,  God  gives  him  lessons  on  this 
very  subject.  Man  is  acted  on  in  every 
part  of  his  nature  by  the  unseen.  For 
instance,  why  is  it,  if  he  steps  just  off 
the  edge  of  a  platform,  he  finds  himself 
injured?  He  steps  off*  the  roof  of  a 
house,  and  he  will  be  dashed  to  pieces. 
What  is  it?  A  strange  something  you 
cdl  gravitation,  that  holds  him  to  the 
earth.  This  earth,  the  moon,  the  plan- 
eta,  we  know,  are  so  held;  and  yet  no 
nan  ever  saw  the  chain  that  binds  the 


earth  to  the  sun.  If  God  binds  every 
particle  of  matter  in  my  body  to  the 
sun,  the  great  center  a  hundred  millions 
of  miles  away,  can  He  not  bind  my  spirit 
to  Himself?  If  the  sun  attracts  every 
particle  of  matter  in  my  frame,  may  not 
God  attract  me  ?  If  the  very  unthink- 
ing, unfeeling  matter  a  thousand  miles 
down  in  the  center  of  this  earth  is  held 
and  bound  to  the  other  great  bodies  of 
the  universe,  is  it  unlikely  that  the 
great  Spirit  might  draw  my  spirit  toward 
Him?  Is  there  anything  unreasonable? 

Then  again,  I  go  to  the  sea.  I  put 
my  family  on  board  the  vessel.  I  am 
not  at  all  disturbed;  I  know  there  may 
be  storms;  but  the  ship  is  staunch, and 
then  the  pilot  knows  where  he  is  going. 
He  is  not  going  on  rocks;  the  ocean  has 
been  sounded.  He  is  not  going  to  the 
wrong  port;  there  is  a  needle  in  the 
compass  that  guides  him.  And  what  is 
that  needle?  A  little  piece  of  steel,  that 
has  no  thought  and  no  power  of  any 
kind,  but  it  has  been  touched  with  a 
magnet,  and  now  it  turns  northward. 
And  relying  on  that  which  no  man  has 
ever  seen,  it  sends  its  company  safely 
across  the  sea.  What  is  that  power  ?  It 
is  invisible.  We  may  not  explain  it, 
and  yet  it  does  bind  and  control  mat- 
ter. And  if  God  can  touch  a  piece  of 
steel  that  can  neither  see  nor  feel  nor 
think,  and  it  responds  to  the  influence, 
may  He  not  touch  my  mind,  my  soul, 
my  thought,  by  His  Holy  Spirit,  and 
make  it  respond  to  His  will  ?  Is  there 
anything  unreasonable  in  it  ? 

And  then  again,  I  cannot  explain  it, 
but  yonder  in  the  sun  there  seems  to 
be  an  explosion  of  gas,  or  a  strange 
combustion  somehow.  We  have  only 
noticed  it,  apparently,  lately,  but  when 
one  occurs  every  one  acquainted  with 
the  telegraph  knows  that  every  one  in 
the  telegraph  office  feels  it.  Every  mag- 
netic needle  feels  the  power  of  that 
combustion  of  gas  yonder  in  the  sun. 
Who  can  explain  it  ?  We  do  not  feel  it 
nor  see  it.  We  learn  afterward  that 
there  was  one.  but  every  one  watching 
the  needle  finds  it  trembling  and  quiv- 
ering under  an  influence  yonder  in  the 
sun.    Can  a  needle  be  made  to  feel  a 
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qaivering  yonder  in  the  snn,  though 
a  hundred  million  miles  away,  and 
would  it  be  strange  for  my  soul  to 
quiver  under  the  influence  of  the  soul 
of  God,  who  holds  and  sustains  all 
things,  and  who  has  promised  to  speak 
to  me,  and  who  loved  me  so  much 
as  to  give  His  own  son  to  die  for  me? 
Ck>d  verily  is  ready  to  dwell  with  men 
on  earth.  He  loves  them  and  guides 
them,  and  your  heart  and  mine  may 
quiver  under  divine  influence.  Has  it 
not  been  so  ?  Do  not  you  and  I  know 
that  sometimes  we  have  been  strangely 
under  the  eye  of  the  judgment  seat  and 
the  throne  of  God  ?  Have  we  not  been 
startled  at  the  idea  of  being  ushered 
into  eternity?  Who  can  explain  the 
strange  feeling  we  have  in  our  hearts, 
and  the  strange  thoughts  that  come? 
Who  can  explain  the  thoughts  that  come 
to  childhood,  and  the  questions  it  asks, 
which  we  are  incompetent  often  to  an- 
swer? Who  suggested  these  thoughts  ? 
Who  gave  them  this  power  to  think  and 
act,  and  what  is  it  but  the  Eternal  Mind 
acting  on  their  mind?  The  great  God 
teaches  the  little  children  to  think  and 
to  feel;  it  is  because  He  dwells  with  men 
and  takes  up  His  abode  with  them. 

Again,  what  are  the  effects  that  are  to 
follow  from  our  recognizing  God  as 
dwelling  with  man  ?  You  have  erected 
this  church;  you  have  done  it  because 
you  believe  in  God.  The  Christian 
creed  says,  **I  believe  in  God,  the  Father 
Almighty,"  and  this  church  responds 
to  and  is  an  outgrowth  of  your  creed. 
You  believe  in  God,  you  show  your  faith 
by  planting  this  church.  You  believe 
in  Christ,  the  Eternal  Son  of  the  Father, 
who  is  to  reign  and  govern  all  things, 
and  you  believe  that  He  is  to  be  here 
to  touch  the  hearts  of  the  sons  of  men. 
Now  as  one  of  the  matters  in  connec- 
tion with  this,  I  believe  that  God  as 
much  sends  people  to  hear  me  preach 
as  He  ever  sent  me  to  preach.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  heart  is  touched  at  home 
before  it  starts,  that  God  comes  with 
the  hearer  here  and  prepares  his  heart 
for  hearing,  and  the  only  hope  I  have  of 
doing  any  good  by  preaching  is,  that 
God  may  give  me  some  word  to  answer 


a  query  already  started  in  the  heart  be- 
fore it  comes  here.  He  puts  the  heart 
in  a  frame  of  mind  to  hear  something 
which  He  gives  me  power  to  utter.  He 
gives  it  power  to  vibrate^  He  gives  me 
power  to  hear  it.  There  are  corre- 
spondences everywhere,  and  the  Gk>d 
who  ordained  the  pulpit,  and  calls  the 
ministry,  ordains  the  church  and  calls 
the  workers.  He  gave  you  this  bright 
and  beautiful  morning.  He  gave  you  a 
desire  to  come  to  this  church  to  see  and 
to  hear,  and  it  was  all  that  He  might 
lead  you  to  Himselt  He  is  around  us, 
and  about  us,  nay  more,  within  us;  in 
Him  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  be- 
ing. If  our  eyes  could  be  opened,  if 
we  could  just  see  what  is  around  us, 
and  how  He  is  guarding  us,  and  how 
He  is  on  our  pathways,  it  would  seem 
as  if  we  were  very  dose  to  the  throne 
of  God. 

It  is  not  only  an  individual  influence 
God  is  exercising,  but  He  gives  power 
to  His  Church.  God  comes  and  dwells 
in  His  Church,  and  there  is  the  hope  of 
its  success.  It  is  a  spiritual  power, 
and  yet  it  works  in  various  ways,  men* 
tally,  socially  and  spiritually,  but  it  is 
God  working  and  leading  to  the  same 
grand  results.  God  is  working  in  His 
Church  for  the  salvation  of  the  world, 
and  you  have  erected  this  church,  that 
you  may  reach  some  of  the  people  in 
this  part  of  the  city,  you  are  here  to 
give  more  strength  to  the  hope  of  God*s 
elect,  and  there  may  be  hundreds  who 
shall  come  bowing  at  this  altar,  finding 
that  peace  that  passeth  all  knowledge, 
and  shall  go  from  this  place  to  be  the 
children  of  God,  and  to  work  for  the 
advancement  of  His  kingdom.  Oh! 
that  this  church  may  realize  always  the 
presence  of  God. 

I  believe  God  works  externally  to  open 
up  the  way  for  the  Church,  socially  and 
financially.  When  Christ  sent  out  His- 
disciples  into  the  world  to  preach  the 
Gospel  to  every  creature,  it  would  have 
been  very  natural  to  say,  "That  nation 
is  opposed  to  Christianity;  that  island 
is  not  accessible  to  it."  But  what  did 
Jesus  say?  **  All  power  is  given  unto 
me  in  heaven  and  in  earth  " — that  power 
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metning  rightful  authority  —  I  have 
power  OTer  all  men.  Earope  is  mine, 
Africa  is  mine,  Asia  and  Australia  are 
mine;  I  am  King  and  Lawgiver  of  them 
an.  Go;  I  own  every  foot  of  soil  in  all 
of  them.  All  these  are  mine;  go,  preach 
the  Gospel. 

At  first  difficnlty  threatened.  Have 
joa  noticed  how,  gradually,  just  as  the 
efaureh  was  able  to  send,  God  has  opened 
doors?  Look  oyer  the  earth  to-day. 
There  was  no  possibility,  when  we  were 
jonng,  of  entering  certain  countries, 
hut  how  God  is  unlocking  them!  How 
commerce  and  science  and  the  arts  are 
opening  the  way  for  Christianity,  and 
the  Christian  people  are  spreading  into 
all  lands.  The  Tery  islands  are  now 
looking  for  the  kingdom  of  God.  God 
ii  working  outside  just  as  He  is  work- 
ing inside  of  His  Church.  Outside,  He 
throws  a  door  open  in  Corea;  inside  He 
tooehes  a  man  who  says,  "Open  that 
mission  and  I  will  give  you  a  thousand 
dollars.**  Another  man  says,  "  Open 
that  mission  and  I  will  give  you  two 
thousand  dollars.*'  And  so  elsewhere, 
God  is  raising  up  men,  and  they  come 
forward  and  give  of  their  thousands  or 
hundreds,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  a 
church  rises.  It  is  God  working  in  the 
Church.  He  has  given  them  power  to 
get  wealth.  There  has  not  a  dollar  been 
made  in  all  these  cities  that  God  did 
not  give  man  power  and  wisdom  to  earn, 
that  it  might  be  in  some  way  for  the 
adnmeement  of  His  Church.  God  is 
working  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  and 
how  strangely  He  is  raising  up  men  to 
accomplish  great  works,  how  He  has 
endowed  universities  and  colleges  and 
hospitals,  and  laid  schemes  for  the  ad- 
Tancement  of  humanity.  Man  thinks 
be  is  doing  it  himself.  It  is  God  work- 
ing in  him  both  to  will  and  to  do  of  his 
good  pleasure,  and  it  is  God  dwelling 
in  the  minds  of  men.  So  that  we  come 
back  and  say,  God  in  very  deed  dwells 
vith  men  on  the  earth.  When  I  think 
of  it  I  feel  a  little  as  Solomon  did,  when 
be  aaid,  "  The  heaven  of  heavens  can- 
not contain  thee;  how  much  less  this 
bouse  which  I  have  built!"  Why,  look 
it  this  earth;  it  is  a  little  speck  in  the 


universe.  I  do  not  suppose  a  human 
eye  on  yon  distant  planet  could  see  it; 
and  there  are  planets  and  families  that 
we  have  not  yet  found,  and  we  have  a 
great  many  relations  we  do  not  know 
of.  They  are  scattered  all  over  the 
universe.  Some  day  we  shall  know 
them,  but  not  now.  Take  a  map  of  the 
earth,  say  two  or  three  feet  in  diameter, 
and  the  point  of  a  pin  upon  it  would 
about  fix  the  place  of  New  York.  Only 
a  pin-point  and  a  little  more  represents 
the  place  of  New  York  on  that  globe, 
and  think  of  the  millions  of  human 
souls  there,  and  every  one  of  them  under 
the  care  of  God!  For  every  one  of  them 
Christ  died.  He  gave  His  life  a  ransom 
for  us,  that  He  might  take  away  the 
handwriting  that  was  against  us.  There 
was  a  denunciation  under  the  law,  but 
Christ  came  under  the  law  that  He 
might  take  away  that  handwriting  that 
was  against  us.  And  that  same  Jesus, 
who  gave  Himself  to  dwell  among  men, 
is  here  in  spirit  to-day.  I  do  not  know 
whose  heart  He  is  touching  this  morn- 
ing. There  are  young  men  here  whom 
He  is  calling  in  the  voice  of  their  con- 
sciences to  give  themselves  to  Him. 
There  are  young  women  whom  He  is 
calling  to  give  themselves  to  His  ser- 
vice. He  is  touching  the  hearts  of  all 
these  people.  Though  I  see  no  fire  to 
consume  the  sacrifice,  I  know  that  He 
is  here  and  that  He  is  touching  our 
hearts.  Oh,  that  He  may  incline  ns 
more  and  more  to  do  His  holy  will,  and 
may  this  church  thus  opened  this  morn- 
ing be  a  place  of  spiritual  power!  I 
long  to  see  the  conversion  of  souls.  Oh, 
you  whom  God  has  endowed  with  more 
than  usual  influence  and  power  among 
men,  come  and  consecrate  yourselves 
as  examples  of  the  highest  type  of  piety 
among  the  sons  of  men! 

A^^%¥ 

"Although  a  little  wound  upon  the 
finger  is  very  curable,  yet  the  smallest 
prick  upon  the  heart  is  mortal;  so  is  a 
design  and  purpose  of  the  smallest  dis- 
obedience, in  its  formality  as  malicious 
and  destructive,  as  in  its  matter  it  was 
pardonable  and  excusable." —- JsuEMr 
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Chnsi  is  all  and  in  aU.-Col.  iii:  11. 

It  would  be  an  accurate  definition  of 
Christianity  to  say   that  it  is  simply 
Christ.   The  person  of  Jesus  Christ  com- 
prehends all  there  is  of  it,  and  without 
this  person,  there  is  nothing  left  that  is 
distinctively  Christian.    In  this  respect 
Christianity  is  distinguished  from  all 
other  religions.  Other  religions  may  be 
•entirely  separated  from  the  founder  or 
teachers  who  originated  or  put  them 
into  shape,  and  yet  lose  nothing  that 
is  essential  to  them.    We  may  under- 
stand and  practice  Brahmanism  with- 
out knowledge  of  or  reference  to  the 
person,  life,  or  character  of  Manu.   We 
may  understand   and   practice  Budd- 
hism without  any  knowledge  of  the  life 
or  character  of  the  Prince  Siddhartha. 
Not  so  with  Christianity.     It  is  alto- 
f[ether  personal.    It  can  in  nowise  be 
separated   from   the    person  of  Jesus 
Christ.    We  may  take  any  feature  of 
Brahmanism  and  introduce  it  into  the 
religious  system  of  the  Buddhist  and 
it  is  the  same  thing  still,  conveys  the 
same  impression,  acts  with  the  same 
force.    But  when  we  take  any  feature 
of  Christianity  and  separate  it  from  the 
person  of  Christ  we  find  that  it  does 
not  act  with  the  same  force,  it  seems 
«caroelY  to  be  the  same  truth,  it  has 
lost  its  peculiar  force  and  character. 
In  short,  we  find  that  Christianity  is 
not  a  system  or  philosophy  at  all,  but 
simply  a  Person.  To  understand  it  that 
Person  must  be  kept  constantly  before 
the  mind,  to  have  any  experience  of 
it  that  living  Person  must  become  an 
abiding  presence  from  whom  we  receive 
oomfort   and  inspiration  as  from   '*a 
friend    that    sticketh    closer    than    a 
brother." 

I.  Christ  is  the  all  and  in  all  of  Chris- 
tian morality,  Christianity  has  exhibited 
a  wonderful  reformatory  power,  elevat- 
ing and  purifying  the  character  and 
4Sonduot  of  men.    Where  all  other  relig- 


ions have  fjtdled,  this  has  suooeeded. 
Skeptics  eveii  admit  and  admire  the 
effect  of  Christianity  in  regenerating 
human  society.  It  is  conceded  that  it 
succeeds  here  as  no  other  religion  ever 
has.  And  this  moral  power  is  not 
owing  to  any  new  trath  of  morals 
which  it  has  given  to  the  world.  Jesus 
Christ  did  not  proclaim  many  new 
moral  precepts.  It  is  justly  claimed 
that  His  moral  system  is  original,  be- 
cause originality  may  be  displayed  in 
the  new  form  and  power  given  to  truth; 
as  well  as  in  its  first  announoemeut 
It  would  be  absurd  to  deny  the  claim 
of  originality  to  an  inventor  who  gives 
as  a  new  machine.  Simply  becaase  the 
materials  of  which  it  is  constructed 
were  known  before.  The  materials  are 
not  the  machine.  So  it  is  absurd  to  say 
that  the  moral  system  of  Jesus  is  not 
original,  simply  because  its  several  pre- 
cepts may  be  found  scattered  among 
the  nations  up  and  down  the  ages. 

But  what  we  mean  to  say  is,  that  the 
peculiar  power  which  has   made   the 
Christian  morality  so  effective — which 
makes  every  word  of  it  like  a  ooal  of 
fire  kindling  new  life  in  human  hearts 
— is  not  even  in  any  new  statement  of 
moral  truth.     That  power  is   in  the 
living  person  of  Jesus.  It  is  His  person 
that  has  made  the  truth  so  effective. 
Embodied  in  Him,  the  trath  is  seen 
and  felt  and  loved  as  it  never  was  before. 
In  Christian  morality,  the  order  is  that 
we  first  become  acquainted  with  the 
living  person  of  Jesus,  and  then  **  the 
truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus"  is  understood 
as  it  never  was  in  abstract  precept 
And  we  first  come  to  love  the  living 
person  of  Jesus,    and   then  we    love 
purity,   and  gentleness,  and  chastity, 
and  humility,  and  sincerity,  and  every 
element  of  His  character,  who  is  to  us 
"the  chief  among  ten  thousand  and 
altogether  lovely."    We  see  a  beauty  in 
these  qualities  which  we  never  saw  be- 
fore, and  love  them  with  an  enthusiasm 
we  never  felt  before.   On  the  same  prin- 
ciple we  sometimes  come  to  love  even 
tho  faults  of  those  who  are  peculiarly     " 
dear  to  us.    The  moral  system  of  Jesus, 
even  now,  cannot  be  successfully  taught 
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ftptit  from  His  person.  His  precepts 
teem  to  lose  the  peculiar  effect  which 
they  hsTe  npon  hamaa  hearts  when 
pretented  in  Him.  They  are  no  longer 
the  same  words  of  power.  That  Uying 
PenoD  must  be  kept  in  the  front  of  all 
Christian  teaching,  if  it  is  to  manifest 
erea  the  peculiar  moral  force  of  Chris- 
tisaity.  When  the  sun  has  set,  the 
moontains  and  plains  and  riyers  and 
lakes  of  the  landscape  may  be  before 
us  still  and  visible,  but  the  glory  and 
inspiiation  of  the  scene  are  gone.  So 
when  the  person  of  Jesus  is  removed 
from  His  moral  system,  its  precepts  and 
maxims  are  all  there  still;  but  the  pecu- 
liar charm  and  power  which  they  had 
upon  our  hearts  are  gone. 

n.  Christ  is  the  all  in  all  of  Oiriai\an 
jfUkaOiropy,  Such  self-sacrifice,  such  de- 
votion, such  activity  in  philanthropic 
enterprise,  as  has  been  developed  in 
the  history  of  Christianity,  the  world 
never  saw  before,  and  sees  not  now,  ex- 
cept where  Christianity  prevails.    Bead 
the  history  of  Christian  missionary  and 
•charitable  effort — how  they  have  trav- 
^ed  the  deserts,  and  climbed  the  moun- 
tains, and  sailed  the  oceans;  endured 
the  heat  of  the  tropics  and  the  frosts 
of  the  poles;  labored  in  hospitals  and 
languished   in  prisons,   counting    not 
their  lives  dear  unto  them  that  they 
might  succor   and   save   men.     Then 
search  for  the  secret  inspiration  of  this 
Christian  activity,  and  you  will  find  it 
in  the  confession  of  the  apostle,  '*The 
love  of  Christ  constraineth  us.*'    It  is 
the  inspiration  of  love  for  Him  and,  on 
His  account,  for  His  continuing  work 
on  earth,  which  lifts  the  Christian  into 
pre-eminence  over  all  others  in  this  re- 
spect   Other  motives  there  are  to  phil- 
anthropic   effort,   and   Christians   feel 
them  as  much  as  other  people.     They 
are  sensible  of  the  beauty  of  self-sacri- 
fioe  for  others — the  fine  sentiment  of  hu- 
manity— the  fellow-feeling  for  a  brother 
—the  grandeur  of  heroic  effort  to  save 
men  from  sin  and  suffering.     But  the 
giiDd  inspiration  of  Christian  activity 
ii  enthusiastic  attachment  to  that  per- 
sonal Savior  who  is  believed  to  be  liv- 
ing ^^  and  at  the  head  of  the  sacra- 


mental host,  fighting  the   powers   of 
darkness,  bringing  to  pass  His  king- 
dom on  earth;  whose  eye  is  upon  us  as 
we  carry  on  the  work  He  began;  who 
points  the  way  to  every  deed  of  mercy, 
and  calls  to  every  work  of  charity;  who 
is  working  with  us  and  in  us.    A  child 
will  work  wonders  under  the  approving 
eye  of  father  or  mother,  whose  love  is 
the  inst)iration  of  his  life.     A  sense  of 
duty,  even,   will  not  so  inspire  him. 
The  soldier  will  fight  marvelously  un- 
der the  eye  of  his  beloved  chieftain. 
A  Highland  chief  fell  on  the  battlefield 
pierced  by  a  dozen  balls.     His  clan, 
thinking  he  was  slain,  began  to  waver; 
raising  himself  upon  his  elbow  as  he 
lay  upon  the  brow  of  the  hill,  he  called, 
'*My  children,  I  am  not  dead,  I  am 
looking  upon  you."    That  cry  turned 
defeat  into  victory.      And  the  Chris- 
tianas belief  that  the  eye  of  his  ever- 
living  Savior  is  upon  him  is  enough 
always   to    turn    defeat    into   victory. 
Other  motives  fail,  this  never.    At  the 
bloody  battle   of  Troy  Henry  IV.   of 
France  said  to  his  troops,  "My  chil- 
dren, when  you  lose  sight  of  your  col- 
ors rally  to  my  white  plume.    You  will 
alway  find  it  in  the  way  to  glory."    So 
when  every  other  motive  fails  the  Chris- 
tian,  when  the  flag  of  sentiment  has 
gone  down,  and  the  flag  of  duty,  and 
the  flag  of  humanity,  still  he   rallies 
round  that  Savior,  whom  he  follows  "as 
seeing  Him  who  is  invisible."    The  in- 
spiration of  Christian  service  is  enthu- 
siastic devotion  to  an  invisible  leader. 
In  this  belief  rests  the  Christian's  else 
unheard-of  energy  and  self-sacrifice  for 
men.     Shear  away  the   locks   of  this 
faith  and  he  would  be  as  other  men. 
In  the  strongholds  of  liberalism  or  het- 
erodoxy, the  complaint  is  now  freely 
made  that,  in  respect  of  practical  Chris- 
tian work,  charities,  missions,  etc.,  the 
career  of  the   "liberal"  churches  has 
been  a  failure,  compared  with  that  of 
the  orthodox  churches;  that  to  do  good 
to  men  one  must  work  in  the  orthodox 
ranks.     The  explanation  of  this  fact  is 
found  in  the  truth  we  have  been  pre- 
senting.     The  esprit  de  corps  of   the 
Christian  army  is  bound  up  in  the  faiHi 
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that  there  is  an  ever-living  and  present 
Captain  at  their  head. 

UI.  Christ  is  the  all  m  all  of  Christian 
comfort  and  consolaiion.  A  great  change 
has  oome  over  this  **  groaning  and 
travailing  creation  *'  since  Jesns  Christ 
came  into  the  world.  A  peace  that  passes 
all  understanding  keeps  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  millions.  '"'  Thej  are  troubled 
on  every  side,  yet  not  distressed;  they 
are  perplexed  but  not  in  despair;  per- 
secuted but  not  forsaken ;  oast  down 
but  not  destroyed."  Now  if  you  will 
search  for  the  secret  of  this  immortal 
peace  of  the  Christian  life,  yon  will  find 
it  in  the  consciousness  of  the  personal 
love  and  sympathy  of  Jesus  Christ. 

It  is  not  in  any  new  philosophy  of 
suffering  or  philosophical  way  of  look- 
ing  at  suffering:  it  is  not  even  in  Paul's 
reflections  about  the  discipline  of  suf- 
fering: *•  These  light  afflictions,  which 
are  but  for  a  moment,  work  out  for  us 
an  exceeding,  even  an  eternal  weight 
of  glory."  *•  Though  our  outward  man 
perish,  yet  our  inward  man  is  renewed 
day  by  day."  Go  to  a  Christian  in  afflic- 
tion, and  talk  even  this  excellent  philos- 
ophy to  him,  and  no  peculiar  response 
answers  your  effort.  You  have  not  yet 
spoken  the  magic  word,  the 

"  Name  that  calms  his  fears. 
And  bids  his  sorrows  cease." 

But  speak  to  him  now  of  the  personal 
love  and  sympathy  of  Jesus.  Say,  It 
is  given  to  you,  my  brother,  to  drink 
of  the  cup  of  Christ,  to  suffer  with  Him, 
and  in  thy  suffering  He  is  with  thee. 
"  In  all  thy  affliction  he  is  afflicted,  and 
the  angel  of  his  presence  shall  go  with 
thee."  Show  him,  in  the  dark  valley 
he  is  treading,  the  bloody  footprints  of 
his  Bedeemer,  going  on  before.  Tell 
him  that  "every  thorn  that  tears  our 
feet  his  temples  pierced  before."  Show 
him,  that  there  is  with  him,  in  the  fiery 
furnace,  the  form  of  one  like  unto  the 
Son  of  God,  and  indeed  the  flames  will 
not  kindle  upon  him.  Poly  carp,  amid 
the  flames  of  the  stake,  exclaims,  **I 
thank  thee,  O  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  that  thou  hast  thought  me 
Worthy  this  day  to  drink  of  the  cup  of 
my  Redeemer."   Anything  that  bi^ught 


him  more  consciously  into  oommunion 
and  sympathy  with  bis  Savior  was  wel- 
come, though  it  were  even  the  flames  of 
the  stake. 

This  is  the  peculiar  secret  of  Chris- 
tian consolation  in  trouble,  this  assur- 
ance of  the  personal  presence  and  sym-^ 
pathy  of  Jesus— the  consciousness  that 
we  are  one  with  Him,  encompassed  in 
His  almighty  friendship,  united  to 
Him,  partakers  of  His  life,  and  having 
part  in  His  work.  '  *  I  can  do  all  things,  ** 
says  the  apostle,  •*  through  Christ, which 
strengtheneth  me."  "  Leaning  u j>on  the 
arm  of  his  beloved,  he  walks  through  the^ 
wilderness  of  this  world,"  and  even  in 
the  dark  valley  and  shadow  of  death, 
his  comfort  is  his  faith  in  the  personal 
presence  of  Christ.  His  fisdth  in  im- 
mortality rests  upon  his  belief  that  He- 
liveth  who  was  dead,  and  is  alive  for- 
evermore,  and  hath  the  keys  of  death 
and  of  hell  ;  and  that,  **  because  he 
lives  we  shall  live  also";  that "  together 
with  his  dead  body  we  shall  arise*'; 
that  **they  that  sleep  in  him  will  God 
bring  with  him."  The  joy  which  he 
anticipates  beyond,  is  the  joy  of  meet- 
ing Him.  He  is  willing  to  be  absent 
from  the  body  to  be  more  visibly  ••  pres- 
ent with  the  Lord."  His  desire  to  de- 
part is,  that  he  may  be  "  with  Christ." 
**  Whom  have  I  in  heaven  but  thee,  and 
there  is  none  that  I  desire  on  earth 
beside  thee?" 

IV.  Christ  is  all  in  all  of  the  Christian 
vlan  of  salvaiioTu  From  the  beginning 
men  have  been  devising  plans  of  salva- 
tion. The  fact  of  sin  is  too  patent  to 
be  denied,  and  the  sense  of  condemna- 
tion therefore  is  practically  universal. 
Many  have  been  the  answers  returned 
to  the  question,  *'How  shall  a  man  be 
just  with  Ck)d  ?"  One  proposes  a  course 
of  conduct  which  he  tells  ns  will  find 
favor  with  God.  A  corrupt  church  pro- 
poses sacraments,  and  penances,  etc. 
Christianity  alone  presents  a  personal 
Savior.  It  does  not  propose  to  save, 
through  church  or  ritual  or  philosophy 
or  good  works,  but  through  a  Person. 
Paul  says,  **I  know  whom  I  have  be- 
lieved, and  am  persuaded  that  he  is  able 
to  keep  that  which  I  have  committed 
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4o  him  against  that  day.  *'  <  'He  is  made 
into  08  wisdom  and  right  eonsness  and 
tutctifieation  and  redemption."  The 
penitent  thief  prays,  "Lord,  remember 
Be  when  thoa  oomest  into  thy  king- 
^OB*'*  and  instantly  the  personal  Savior 
answers,  **  To-day  thon  shalt  be  vith 
Be  in  Paradise.**  "Him  that  cometh 
onto  dm;  I  will  in  nowise  cast  out."  ' '  If 
«nj  man  thirst,  let  him  come  nnto  me 
and  drink."  "  Come  nnto  vm  all  ye  that 
labor  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will 
give  jon  rest*'  '*  The  Son  of  Man  has 
«oiDe  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was 
tost"  *'I.  if  I  be  liaed  np,  will  draw 
all  men  nnto  me.*'  '*  There  is  none 
other  name  given  nnder  heaven  among 
men  whereby  we  mnst  be  saved." 

When  Prol  Hope  of  Princeton  Col- 
lege was  dying,  he  began  to  repeat  the 
lines  of  that  familiar  hymn : 

"A  wQftk,  worthlesp,  helploM  worm. 
On  Tby  kind  arms  I  fiaU." 

There  his  breath  failed  him,  and  his 
wife,  who  stood  at  his  bedside,  finished 
the  remaining  lines  as  they  are  in  most 
of  oar  hymn  books: 

'  Be  Thon  my  strength,  my  righteoasness. 
My  SsTior.  and  my  all." 

When  with  his  latest  breath  he  said, 
"Don't  say  Savior,  say  Jesus.''  Now 
Savior  and  Jcsns  mean  the  same,  with 
this  difference,  that  Jesns  is  the  man's 
n&me.  His  personal  name.  So  the  Chris- 
tian tmsts  to  the  person  of  Jesus  for 
salvation — not  to  His  teachings,  bnt  to 
His  person;  not  to  His  precepts,  but  to 
Himself. 

Let  us  learn  from  this  subject  the 
folly  of  that  cant,  so  prevalent  in  com- 
manity,  about  retaining  for  the  benefit 
of  mankind  the  practical  influence  of 
Christianity,  when  men  shall  have 
ceased  their  constant  reference  to  the 
eter- living  person  and  presence  of 
JesQs,  when  they  shall  have  lost  the  be- 
lief that  they  hold  personal  communion 
▼ithHim.  What  peculiar  power  of  Chris- 
tianity in  any  respect  can  be  retained, 
vhen  the  person  of  Christ  is  lost  sight 
of?  Even  the  moral  influence  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  its  philanthropic  spirit, 
and  its  comforting  power,  disappear  just 
in  proportion  as  the  person  of  Christ  is 


made  to  recede  behind  any  teaching, 
however  excellent,  even  His  own,  when 
they  are  held  up  in  place  of  His  person. 
Let  us  learn,  also,  that  to  be  a  Chris- 
tian is  to  be  in  relations  of  per^onaZ  com- 
munion with  Jesus  Christ— thai  the  object 
of  all  preaching  is  to  bring  men  into 
such  relations.  That  the  Bible  itself  is 
to  be  held  up  to  men  only  as  a  telescope 
through  which  they  may  see  Christ; 
that  all  its  precious  truths  are  only  as 
"lamps  unto  our  feet"  to  light  our  way 
to  Christ;  that  churches,  or  creeds,  and 
preachers  and  teachers,  are  worse  than 
nothing  at  all,  unless  they  present  to  us 
Jesus  Chbist  as  all  m  all. 

THE  DISGIFLmE  OF  THE  30TJL. 
By    Rev.    B.    P.    Hibbabd,    in    New 

Enoland    Congbegational    Chubch, 

Bbookltn. 
For  our  light  c^ffUction  which  is  hut  for  a  mo- 

meni,  workethforus  afar  more  exceeding 

and  demcU  weight  of  glory. —2  Cor.  iv :  17. 

Iktbo:  Note  the  contrasts  presented  in 
the  text.  Affliction  is  offset  by  glory; 
light  affliction  gives  place  to  a  weight  of 
glory;  that  which  is  but  for  a  moment,  is 
contrasted  with  that  which  is  eternal. 
And  even  **  eternal  weight  of  glory"  is 
intensified  by  "far  more  exceeding," 
which  Alford  translates  "  in  a  surpass- 
ing, and  still  more  surpassing  manner." 
One  might  infer  that  Paul  was  a  stranger 
to  life's  afflictions,  and  trials,  and  dis- 
appointments, when  he  speaks  of  them 
as  "light,"  and  "but  for  a  moment." 
And  yet  we  know  it  was  otherwise.  The 
record  of  what  he  endured  and  suffered 
almost  surpasses  belief;  but  his  faith  in 
and  devotion  to  Christ  so  lifted  him  up 
that  they  seemed  as  nothing;  while 
his  near  and  fixed  view  of  the  eternal 
glory  made  them  appear  but  a  moment 
in  contrast.  Let  us  look  at  the  ground 
or  reasons  of  the  apostle's  assertion. 

1.  It  is  only  by  comparison  that  we 
are  able  to  get  a  just  conception  of  our 
experience.  Not  by  looking  at  the  trial 
itself,  but  by  comparing  it  with  some- 
thing to  which  it  is  related,  shall  we  be 
able  rightly  to  judge.  And  just  here  we 
often  make  great  mistakes.  We  look  at 
and  dwell  upon  the  trial,  the  sorrow,  the 
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loss,  the  suflferiDg,  till  it  shnts  out  all 
things  else,  and  fills  the  sonl  with 
gloom,  if  not  despair.  Now  to  correct 
this  we  must  bring  in  some  other  reality 
to  offset  these  things.  Contrast,  for  in- 
stance, our  trials  with  onr  blessings; 
our  sorrows  with  our  joys;  onr  pains 
with  onr  pleasures ;  our  disappoint- 
ments with  our  eternal  hopes,  and  how 
"light**  indeed  do  they  appear ! 

2.  Contrast  the  "affliction*'  suffered 
by  the  Christian  here,  with  the  inflic- 
tions sure  to  be  visited  upon  the  im- 
penitent hereafter.  All  through  Christ's 
teachings  there  is  an  undertone  of  ter- 
rible truths.  His  anathemas  upon  those 
who  persistently  reject  Him,  though 
uttered  with  infinite  compassion,  make 
us  tremble  at  the  depth  of  their  mean- 
ing. His  tears  over  Jerusalem  afford  a 
vivid  picture  of  Christ's  conception  of 
the  misery  of  the  finally  impenitent. 
In  the  presence  of  the  "indignation 
and  wrath,  tribulation  and  anguish," 
that  is  sure  to  overtake  the  wicked, 
there  is  no  earthly  trial  experienced  by 
the  believer  worthy  of  consideration. 

3.  The  element  of  duration  should 
enter  into  our  comparison.  Even  Paul 
felt  the  force  of  this  consideration.  *'  If 
in  this  life  only  we  have  hope  in  Christ, 
we  are  of  all  men  most  miserable." 
Seventy  years  contrasted  with  eternity! 
It  is  less  than  a  breath  contrasted  with 
the  whole  of  life!  Less  than  a  drop  of 
water  compared  with  the  waters  of  all 
earth's  oceans!  Literally  *' affliction," 
measured  by  time,  is  "not  worthy  to  be 
compared  with  the  glory  "  which  is  to 
be  everlasting. 

4.  Presenjt  "affliction"  is  directly  re- 
lated to  the  glory  to  follow.  The  one  is 
in  a  measure  the  outcome  of  the  other. 
Pain  is  hard  to  bear,  but  it  brings  relief. 
Sowing  in  tears  causes  reaping  with  re- 
joicing. The  damps  and  fogs  of  spring 
give  bloom  and  freshness  to  summer. 
The  trials  of  faith  are  the  processes  of 
spiritual  growth  and  glory.  On  the 
contrary  all  the  trials  and  losses,  and 
chastisements  of  those  who  resist  the 
grace  of  Ck>d,  tend  to  confirm  them  in 
their  ways,  and  thus  enhance  their  final 
misery. 


CoMGLUsioH.-l.  How  perftctly  adapted 
is  the  Gospel  of  Christ  to  comfort  and 
cheer  believers  in  any  and  every  earthly 
trial  and  affliction.  Nothing  else  will 
do  it.  Philosophy  has  been  tried,  but 
its  utter  impotence  has  been  shown, 
millions  of  times.  The  promises  the 
world  holds  out  to  us  in  the  day  of  sun- 
shine and  gladness,  are  found  to  be  but 
mockery  in  the  day  of  gloom  and  dis- 
appointment. "Miserable  comforters 
are  ye  all ! "  has  been  the  bitter  experi- 
ence of  man  in  every  age  and  in  every 
condition  of  life.  But  oh,  "  the  glorious 
Gospel  of  the  blessed  God,"  how  many 
hearts  has  it  cheered  in  darkness!  How 
many  lives  has  it  comforted  under  be- 
reavement and  sorrow!  How  many  souIh- 
has  it  lifted  up  and  borne  aloft  as  on 
angel  wings!  How  many  death-cham- 
bers  has  it  made  a  scene  of  supernal 
glory  and  triumphant  rejoicing! 

2.  We  see  clearly  the  duty  of  con- 
stantly "looking  at  eternal  things." 
The  early  disciples  had  the  habit  of 
looking  straight  on  over  death  and  the 
grave  into  eternity;  heaven  was  kept 
in  near  and  constant  view;  this  world, 
this  life,  was  not  allowed  for  a  moment 
to  come  in  between  the  soul  and  its 
Savior — ^between  the  cross  and  the  crown 
— between  the  suffering  and  the  glory 
to  be  revealed  in  them  at  Christ's  ap- 
pearing. And  so  must  we  do,  if  we 
would  share  in  Paul's  experience.  The 
steady  contemplation  of  heaven  as  a 
divine  and  near  and  blessed  reality,  will 
abate  our  estimate  of  earth's  joys  and 
sorrows,  make  all  present  ills  seem  light 
and  momentary,  and  assimilate  our 
spirits  to  the  grander  scenes  and  reali- 
ties which  await  us  just  over  the  river. 

^>» 

TEE  HIBACULOUS  DSAFT  OF  FXSESS. 

By  Canon  Duckworth,  in  WEsniDiBrrEB 

Abbey,  London. 

And  Jesus  said  unto  Simon,  Fhar  not;  from 
hmcfforih  thou  shaU  catch  men.— Luke 
v;  10. 

What  was  the  design  of  this  miracle  ? 
It  had  a  two-fold  object.  It  was 'in- 
tended to  produce  an  immediate  effect 
upon  their  minds,  to  deepen  their  faith 
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IB  aXtitor  who  had  called  them,  and 
to  Mft  forth  His  power,  ffdthfulness  and 
ktc   But  still  more,  it  was  intended 
to  tiLke  eilSBct  in  the  fntnre;  it  was  em- 
pkttieilly  a  prophetic  miracle;  it  was 
to  jield  inexhanstihle   comfort  again 
ttd  tgun  amid  the  heayy  cares  and 
diiooiir^ng  tasks  of  the  years  to  come, 
idien  the  Gospel  net  had  heen  finally 
pot  into  their  hands  and  they  had  he- 
oome  "flshers  of  men."    How  many  a 
time  when  the  net  has  heen  cast  and 
4isvn  to  shore   by  weary  arms   and 
fovnd  empty — ^how  many  a  time  the 
■cmory  of  this  scene  has  revived  the 
rinking  hearts  of  workers  for  Christ? 
Through  what  long  nights  the  Church 
\m  again   and  again  toiled!     There 
ksre  heen  periods  in  its  history  when 
iti  real  work  seemed  not  to  be  advano- 
va^  but  going  back,  or  when  it  has 
leenied  jnst  to  hold  its  own  by  the 
piftient  labors  of  the  fjaithfnl  few.    The 
great  trinmphs  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ 
ksre  often  been  like  the  miracolons 
dnraght — overpowering  snrprises  after 
periods  of  stagnation.    As  we  look  back 
over  the  history  of  the  Church  we  see 
boir  tnie  to  this  homely  type  it  has 
been  from  first  to  last.    Age  after  age 
the  net  has  been  cast  and  drawn  empty, 
or  almost  empty,  to  shore;  one  genera- 
tion after  another  has  passed  without 
in  event  which  could  be  called  a  Gos- 
pd  victory,  and  then,  in  the  very  crisis 
of  despair,  there  has  come  an  ingather- 
ing so  wonderful  that  the  very  nets  have 
given  way  and  the  ships  have  threat- 
cMd  to  sink.    The  success  has  been 
perilous  from  its  very  magnitude  and 
the  suddenness  of  its  demand  upon  the 
itrength  and  skill  of  those  who  had  to 
re^  it.    Many  a  time  the  lonely  wit- 
OMS  for  Christ  in  the  midst  of  heathen 
dirkness,  where  the  voice  of  human 
empathy  oonld  rarely  reach  him,  has 
^ekened  his  flagging  faith  and  cour- 
age by  the  remembrance  of  the  won- 
drous draught,  has  girded  himself  anew 
to  his  ezhansting  task,  and  held  on 
Invely  through  the  night  iu  sure  and 
eertain  hope    of  a  capture  for  Christ 
vhich  others   would  live  to  see  if  he 
£dnot 


The  history  of  missions  is  full  of  il> 
lustration.  In  our  own  day  it  has  been 
verified  again  and  again  in  our  Indian 
empire  and  in  New  Zealand,  most  no- 
tably by  that  wondrous  ingathering  in 
Southern  India  which  succeeded  the 
Madras  famine. 

The  ecfndmon  of  success  in  spiritual 
things  is  steady  patience  and  dauntless 
fedth.  It  is  to  the  ioUer  that  Christ 
comes.  Peter  was  to  translate  into  spir- 
itual language  all  that  belonged  to  his 
old  fisherman's  life.  J)avid  was  trained 
for  his  kingly  rule  by  his  simple  shep> 
herd  life.  Christ  took  the  fishermen 
at  the  moment  when  their  own  sagacity 
and  skill  had  failed  them,  and  when 
they  had  abandoned  their  efforts  for 
the  time  as  useless.  He  did  this  delib- 
erately to  show  them  that  the  main- 
spring of  endeavor  in  their  future  work 
was  to  be,  not  confidence  in  their  own 
foresight  or  machinery,  but  faith  in 
Him.  Peter  spoke  of  the  barren  results 
of  the  night's  work:  "Nevertheless  at 
thy  word  I  will  put  down  the  net." 
And  so  when  our  Lord  said,  **  Hence- 
forth thou  shalt  catch  men,"  Peter  would 
understand  the  condition  upon  which 
the  promise  was  made,  viz.,  faith  in 
Christ,  a  full  persuasion  that  he  could 
not  catch  men  by  any  craft  of  his  own. 
The  lesson  was  again  forcibly  impressed 
upon  him  on  the  day  of  Pentecost. 
Peter  was  a  fisherman  then,  and  Christ 
was  present  in  the  power  of  the  newly- 
descended  Spirit,  and  three  thousand 
souls  were  caught. 

The  promise  of  Christ  belongs  to  all 
to  whom,  in  whatever  capacity  or  un> 
der  whatever  circumstances,  the  charge 
comes  to  be  *' fishers  of  men."  Much 
of  the  work  to  be  done  for  Christ  is  not 
official  work;  it  is  not  committed  to  a 
profession  or  a  class,  but  every  man 
and  woman  whom  Christ  has  redeemed 
is — must  be— in  virtue  of  his  call,  a 
"fisher  of  men";  for  no  sooner  does 
any  one  resign  himself  to  tl^e  will  of 
Christ,  and  say,  "At  thy  command  I 
will  do  this  or  do  that,"  than  Christ  says 
to  him,  "Fear  not;  from  henceforth 
thou  shalt  catch  men."  This  is  the 
prerogative  of  all  honest  obedience,  of 
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loyal  (leTotion—that  it  has  a  capturing 
power.  Thank  God  for  the  lessons  of 
this  most  encouraging  of  miracles !  To 
all  of  us  it  seems  to  say,  "It  is  never 
too  late;  the  night  may  pass  away;  the 
time  of  opportunity  and  promise;  the 
stars  of  hope  may  fade  one  by  one  into 
the  light  of  the  coming  day,  and  yet. 
even  then,  the  long-delayed  success  may 
be  at  hand  which  overpays  all  labor  and 
more  than  makes  up  for  all  defeat " 
In  due  time  we  shall  reap,  if  we  faint 
not.  Christ  stands,  as  He  stood  of  old, 
upon  the  shore,  and  His  loving  eye  is 
upon  each  one  of  us,  and  in  the  thought 
of  that  watchful  presence  there  is 
strength  and  peace  for  the  wearied 
toiler  on  life's  sea. 


HABTIN  LUTHEB. 
By  R.  8.  Stores,  D.D.  [Ck)NOBSOATioK- 

AL],  in  the  ChTTBCH  of  the  PlLOBUCS, 

Bbookltn. 

A  man  shall  be  as  a  hiding  place,  etc, — 
Isa.  xxxii :  2. 

KoTHiNa  is  more  fascinating  to  as  in 
the  study  of  the  past,  nothing  is  more 
instructive  to  us  who  are  seeking  a  high 
impulse  for  present  duty,  than  to  trace 
the  work  given  individuals  to  do  in  the 
development  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
on  the  earth.  Not  for  their  praise  and 
renown  do  we  recount  their  deeds;  for 
they  have  passed  to  other  spheres, 
where  our  opinion  of  them  is  of  no  in- 
terest; but  that  we  may  recognize  the 
grace  and  guidance  of  God  in  the  way 
their  minds  were  set,  and  their  work 
was  wrought. 

We  are  briefly  to  consider  Luther, 
what  he  was,  or  what  God  made  him 
to  be,  and  what  he  did,  or  what  God  did 
through  him.  He  was  born  Nov.  10, 
1483,  old  style.  His  opportunity  at  that 
time  was  a  vast  and  bright  one,  though 
in  our  cursory  thought  we  may  mis- 
interpret this  and  not  fully  appreciate 
the  elements  that  opposed  him.  For 
some  time  there  had  been  a  rising  ten- 
dency in  Church  and  State  toward  a 
freer,  purer  government.  It  began  to 
be  felt  in  France,  and  in  England  as 
well.  The  roots  were  to  be  found  in  the 


past.  John  Tauler,  the  early  **  f 
of  God/*  as  they  were  called  oIq 
Rhine,  and  others,  exempliflec 
tendency  in  their  lives.  The  im: 
ities  of  the  monastery,  the  foil 
audacity  of  many  of  the  pries 
and  the  gross  character  of  som 
occupied  the  Papal  chair,  were 
putable.  Alexander  VI.,  Borgia, 
monster  of  sin;  Julius  IL,  amb 
warlike,  wholly  secular  in  spin 
X.,  a  careless,  cultured  man  of  the 
fond  of  art,  society  and  epicurei 
lights,  and  anxious  to  advance  t 
terests  of  his  family,  the  Med 
The  nascent  reformation  he  be 
as  "some  quarrel  among  the  mc 
and  patronizingly  spoke  of  **B 
Luther,  a  man  of  parts."  The  oo 
tion  of  St.  Peter's  needed  large  < 
priations.  Tetzel's  sale  of  indul^ 
was  one  form  of  revenue,  and  this 
intensified  the  tendency  allude 
toward  a  purer  religious  life. 

The  art  of  printing,  the  disoov 
America  and  other  events,  aided 
alt  and  expand  European  thought 
Luther,  with  this  open  door  set  1 
him,  had  many  adversaries.  The 
power  had  kings  and  armies,  court 
universities,  for  its  servants.  It 
power  as  ubiquitous  as  theatmos] 
John  Huss  had  been  burned, 
council  of  Basel  had  been  disc 
and  lived  only  in  ignominious  re 
brance.  The  old  hierarchy  was  f 
as  ever.  Charles  V. ,  of  Germany,  si 
in  himself  the  Spanish  temper 
lated  to  the  Romish  See.  To  face 
was  like  the  attempt  to  face  the 
in  its  fury,  or  the  tornado  in  its  \ 
It  demanded  incredible  daring  t 
pose  a  power  so  vast,  so  haughl 
cruel,  and  so  universal.  Still  thei 
an  opportunity. 

Now  the  man.  Luther,  the  m 
son,  showed  no  signal,  conspi 
power  as  yet,  but  he  had  marked 
acteristics.  He  possessed  vast  coi 
sense,  a  clear  sagacity  in  the  jud( 
of  political  events.  When  war  I 
imminent  in  Germany,  he  quietly 
"There  is  to  be  no  war."  In© 
times  he  seemed  to  see,  with  a 
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prophetic  ken,  the  way  before  hiiu.  He 
ins  also  a  man  of  poetic  spirit,  tbougb, 
«5  Coleridge  says,  it  wrongbt  in  ac- 
tum xitber  than  in  words.  "He  acted 
poems.'*  He  wrote  bymDS,  boweyer, 
Alt  were  snng  before  battles,  as  well 
as  io  tbe  solemn  serrice  of  tbe  sanc- 
tiiry,  songs  that  are  beard  to-day  with 
most  impressive  effect  He  was  a  man  of 
nigged,  stirring  eloquence— tbat  which 
belonged  to  great  conviction.  **Tbe 
ptTel,  and  the  gold',  ran  together,'*  in 
tiie  stream  of  his  speech,  and  he  was 
Ml  anxious  to  hide  the  one,  or  to  ex- 
pose the  other.  He  bad  an  immense 
capacity  for  work.  He  knew  tbe  Hebrew 
aid  the  Greek,  and  of  coarse  tbe  Latin; 
aad  his  translation  of  tbe  Scriptures,  a 
gigantic  toil,  he  accomplished  withont 
apparent  weariness  at  tbe  time.  Inter- 
esting and  fruitful  discoveries  in  natu- 
lal  adence  were  made  by  bim. 

He  was  a  typical  German,  fond  of 
Bosie,  of  entertainments,  games,  gar- 
dening, flowers,  and  of  children,  genial 
aad  humorous.  He  was  affectionate 
and  thoughtful  of  those  in  youth  and 
humble  life.  '*When  I  preach  I  sink 
mjself  deep  down.  I  regard  neither 
doctors  nor  magistrates  of  whom  I  have 
iboTe  forty  in  this  church,  but  I  have 
an  eye  to  tbe  multitude  of  young  peo- 
ide,  children  and  servants,  of  whom 
there  are  more  than  two  thousand.  I 
preach  to  these.  Will  not  tbe  rest  bear 
me?  The  door  stands  open  to  tbem. 
They  may  be  gone  T* 

When  his  little  ^ladeleine,  aged  four- 
teen, was  buried,  be  wept  and  sobbed 
most  passionately  and  wished,  himself, 
to  die.  The  epitaph  be  prepared  was 
most  tenderly  pathetic.  Luther  was 
dcTout  in  prayer  and  self-examination. 
His  expressions  of  sinfulness  seem  ex- 
aggerated to  us.  He  was  not  surpassed 
in  this  by  the  mystics.  His  courage 
lever  failed.  Compare  bim  with  tbe 
elegant  Erasmus,  a  better  classical 
scholar  and  keener  wit;  possessed  of 
the  same  convictions,  yet  parting  from 
Lather  at  a  certain  juncture.  We  see 
Lither*s  courage  when  be  nailed  up 
hii  fthases*  when  be  burned  tbe  Pope*s 
htll,  and  when  he  was  brought  before 


tbe  Diet  of  Worms.  Tbe  family  coat- 
of-arms — a  hammer  lying  on  a  block  of 
granite — was  significant  of  bis  speech, 
a  hammer,  indeed,to  break  down  abuses, 
and  of  bis  spirit  which  bad  tbe  strength 
of  granite. 

The  intensity  of  his  religious  con- 
victions was  commanding.  "  The  just 
shall  live  by  faith.'*  Ox^  this  rock  be 
stood.  This  was  tbe  test  of  tbe  Church, 
whether  it  was  to  stand  or  fail.  It 
vivified  all  his  thought.  Luther  put 
all  bis  personality  into  his  work.  His 
utter  unreserve  was  tbe  secret  of  his 
success.  His  tone  was  often  defiant, 
*and  be  said  that  be  never  spoke  better 
than  when  angry;  but  bis  voice  was 
also  beard  in  calming  disputes,  and  in 
reconciling  differences,  as  well.  God 
allowed  tbe  defects  in  bis  character  to 
remain,  perhaps,  that  he  might  not  be- 
come tbe  Pope  of  Protestantism.  It 
requires  no  microscope  to  detect  bis 
blemishes.  They  are  manifest.  He 
was  of  tbe  people.  He  shared  their  be- 
lief in  ghosts  and  witches.  His  temper 
was  sturdy  and  plebian,  and  his  lan- 
guage unrefined,  according  to  our 
tastes ;  but  bis  life-work  has  elicited 
the  commendation  alike  of  Protestant 
and  intelligent  Catbolic.  Micbelet,  a 
Boman  Catholic,  introducing  his  "Life 
of  Luther,"  expresses  bis  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  this  "liberator  of  modem 
tbougbt  for  tbe  immense  benefit  of  this 
intellectual  enfranchisement." 

In  view  of  Ibis  grand,  imperial  life, 
which  tbe  power  of  God  set  in  motion, 
and  tbe  providence  of  God  directed  in 
tbe  accomplishment  of  its  unique  mis- 
sion, how  g^eat  the  responsibility  rest- 
ing upon  us,  to  extend  the  blessings 
of  that  inheritance  which  we  possess ! 
As  you  enter  German  churches  you  will 
sometimes  see  a  bust  of  Lutber  at  one 
end  of  tbe  building,  bearing  tbe  legend, 
*'  Tbe  word  of*  God  is  not  bound,"  and 
that  of  Melanctbou  —  whom  Lutber  loved 
as  be  did  no  otber  man— at  tbe  other 
end,  bearing  tbe  inscription,  "All  in 
love."  It  is  for  us  to  unite  tbem  both, 
light  and  love,  in  their  fructifying  and 
illuminating  power.  It  is  also  our  priv- 
ilege to  turn  from  human  personages. 
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howeTer  high,  alert,  athletic— Arom  poet, 
scholar,  philosopher  or  reformer — with 
adoring  ^worship  to  Him  of  serene  and 
godlike  majesty  —  once  a  peasant  at 
Nazareth,  now  exalted  above  every  name, 
the  "Light  of  the  World,-  the  true 
'*  hiding  place  and  covert,*'  the  '*  Gbxat 
Bock  **  in  a  weary  land ! 


-»<«^ 


A  SFBECfi  AKD  k  SOKa. 

Bt  Ghables  F.  Dkkmb,  D.  D.,  im  the 
Cbubch  op  the  Stranoebs,  New  Toek. 

TV  Lord  spake  unto  Moses  and  Aaron.— 
Exodus  vi :  13. 

The  whole  history  of  redemption  is » 
included  between  this  passage  in  the 
text  and  "the  song  of  Moses  and  the 
Lamb"  (Bev.  xii:  3).  Ck>d  speaks  to 
man.  Man  sings  to  Qod.  In  the  be- 
ginning Jehovah  waited  in  patience  and 
silence.  There  was  a  time  when  He 
did  not  speak.  We  are  now  familiar 
with  the  sublimest  truths,  and  do  not 
realize  that  there  was  a  time  when  they 
were  unrevealed.  The  veriest  child 
possesses  truths  to>day  that  would  have 
kept  Pluto  awake  a  week.  When  God*s 
voice  was  heard  breaking  the  silence  of 
a  past  eternity  He  declares  His  god- 
head, "i  am,"  and  everything  declared 
the  truth  of  His  revelation.  Man  can- 
not find  out  God  unless  He  speaks  to 
him.  He  cannot  evolve  this  knowledge 
out  of  social  instinct.  No  ladder  of 
ours  can  stretch  over  the  chasm  that 
angels  cannot  bridge.  '  *  Jehovah  spake ;" 
what  grandeur  of  speech!  Were  we 
sure  that  at  the  stroke  of  twelve  to- 
night God  would  speak  to  Brooklyn 
and  New  York,  how  attent  to  that  one 
sentence  would  we  be!  No  one  would 
sleep.     God  does  speak. 

One  way  by  which  He  speaks  is  by 
typical  men.  Doers  and  talkers,  like 
Moses  and  Aaron,  are  the  choice  ones 
of  the  race.  They  are  indeed  wretched, 
who  never  do  anything  worth  mention- 
ing, never  suy  anything  worth  remem- 
bering. It  is  worth  a  hundred  years  of 
pain  and  poverty  to  say  a  word  that  the 
world  will  not  let  die.  I  would  even  take 
a  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  rhen  mutism 
for  the  privilege  of  making  such  an 


immortal  utterance.  God  is  a  tallrar^ 
<*  Nothing  but  a  talker,"  we  say,  .Imt 
intelligent  speech  is  to  be  honored^ 
though  mere  babbling  is  vain. 

It  is  in  the  line  of  moral  law,  and 
human  salvation,  that  this  talk  ot  God 
is  found.    He  is  holy  and  true,  and  so- 
must   show  His   holiness  in  His  law. 
He  shows  law  in  Moses,  and  priestly 
relations  in  Aaxon.    These  typical  men. 
are    like   the    lofty    supports   of  .the 
Brooklyn  bridge.    The  high  piem  of 
izgunctivo  law  are  seen  here.     When. 
Christ  appears,  then    cornea   a.  aong. 
Men  talk  in  prose,  and  praise  in  song.. 
Oultnre  rounds  life  into  rhyihmio  appg, 
the  upshot  of  a  manly  doTekvpment. 
"The  song  of  Moses  and  the  Lamb;'* 
of  Moaes,  who  slew  the  Egyptian,  and. 
bearded  Pharaoh    in  his   palaoe;  the- 
hard,    reserved,   solitary    man,    whom 
Michael  Angelo  so  fashioned  in  n^krbIe' 
as  to  awe  men  who  look  at  tlijB  angnst 
figure;  Moses  who  stood  on  Sinai,; mid 
thunder  and    earthquake.      It   ia  the 
song  of  Moses  and  of  law,  as  well  as  of 
grace,  that  they  sing  in  heaven.    Heaven 
is  not  given  up  to  sensuous  delights. 
Its  joys  are  not  those  of  a.  ballroom 
or  revel,  nor  is  life  here  a  "  go  as  you 
please"  walk;   but  here  and    there  a 
rvthmic  obedience  to  law  is  indispensa- 
ble.   Musical  harmonies  observe  their- 
law;   otherwise  all   would  be  jargon. 
So  in  all  other  relations. 

**  The  song  of  Moses  and  the  Lamb.** 
There  is  love  as  well  as  law.  Love 
comes  out  of  law.  A  true,  round,  rapid, 
regnant  Christian  character  has  its  im- 
pulse iiere  in  law  and  love — twin  broth- 
ers. Christ  reigns  by  right  of  laiw,'  and 
by  the  power  of  love.  We  musi  learn 
this  song  now,  or  never  sing  it.  'Chi[ist 
died  for  us,  and  if  we  love  Him  we.i^tiall 
keep  His  commandments,  and.  thus 
illustrate  the  love  of  law  and  the  law  6f 
love. 


"The  preacher  in  the  pulpit,  tM 
the  pastor  out  of  it,  and  the  minister 
of  Christ  everywhere,  should  be  the 
living  personification  of  the  whole 
contents  of  the  inspired  YOlume.*** — 
Dr,  Samuel  H.  Cox. 
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Miracle  ai  the  BtauH/ul  Gate, 


ipiCU  AX  TBI  BBAUTITUL  GATE. 

Ml  Sif.  Twwus  Keixt,  in  thx  M.  £. 
Cbubcb,  Chistbb,  Pa. 

Jim  PMer  and  JoHa,  votvi  up  U^gttker  into 
•"tti  kmfk  at  th€  hour  of  prayer,  etc,— 
AflUiiirl-ll. 

.  PeoteootUl  power  among  the  people 
■MkM  a  full  temple. 

L  Thi  Companions.  —  ••Peter  and 
Joka"— Zeftl  and  deTotioD,  very  oppo- 
•itet  in  temperament  and  character. 

1.  Their  destination,  "the  temple.'* 
Weihonld  sQspect  any  inRpimtion  that 
veold  prompt  us  to  nlight  the  means  of 
Hmee.    Apontolic  practice  is  Rafe. 

1  Their   harmony— "went  up  to- 
isether.**  Nothing  like  PentecoBtul  power 
'teanHe  and  harmonize  oppoRite  tem- 
'penmentR. 

•*  3.  Their  devotion  — ••  at  the  honr  of 
prarer."  Pentecoatal  Are  of  yesterday 
"Mfcr  does  away  with  the  necessity  of 
•"the honr  of  prayer"  to-day.  Times 
fi  revival  mnst  be  followed  by  zeal  and 
devotion,  or  the  ingathering  will  amount 
'  fo  little.  Fall  nets  may  cause  a  sink- 
ing ship,  if  Jesus  is  not  on  board. 

1  Their  poverty  — *' Silver  and  gold 
kiTe  I  none.**  Then  a  child  of  God 
nay  be  poor — have  no  bank  account 
The  power  that  lifts  and  heals  a  crippled 
Korid,  is  not  to  be  found  in  men's 
poeket-books. 

Their  power — ••Rise  up  and  walk." 
Thit  is  the  power  which  the  Church 
tieeds,  and  for  which  the  world  fastens 
9t  eyes  upon  her. 

TL  Thx  Cbippub— •'Lame  from  his 
mother's  womb.*' 

1.  His  location — •'At  the  gate  of  the 
temple."  He  appeared  to  know  the 
phikMopby  of  benevolence. 

The  kindest  and  most  sympathetic 
people  in  the  world  are  praying  people. 
The  great  balk  of  the  money  raised  for 
benevolent  piyrposes,  and  all  our  char- 
•iuble  institutions,  come  from  tbo-^e  who 
go  "  Qp  to  the  temple  at  the  hour  of 

payer. - 

2.  His  attitnde — ''Laid  at  the  gate." 
One  of  the  most  helpless  of  men.  He 
CDoId  aae  neither   cane  nor  crutches. 


••His  feet  and  ankle-bones**  were  nt^ 
terly  unmanageable  and  weak.     - 

3.  His  business—**  To  ask  alms."  The 
persons  who  are  obeying  the  first  table 
of  the  law  are  the  most  likely  to  keep 
the  second.  We  are  told  **  there  wore  at 
Jerusalem  Jews,  devout  men,  from  every 
nation  under  heaven,"  and  multitudes, 
thronged  the  temple. 

4.  His  cure — It  was  (a)  inatantanoous, 
— "immediately  his  feet,"  (b)  complete 
— "  walked  and  leaped." 

5.  His  gratitude,— '•  Praising  Cfod."' 
God's  cures  inspire  God's  praise. 

m.  The  Crowd— ••  All  the  people." 

1.  Their  evidence. — **Sawhim." 

2.  Their  recognition — **  Knew  him." 

3.  Their  emotions.  —  **  Wonder  and 
amazemement."  Lessons.  (1)  X^et  us 
imitate  Peter  and  John  in  our  apprecia- 
tion of  the  means  of  grace.  (2)  Like 
them  try  to  be  punctual  **  at  the  hour." 
(3)  Pentecostal  blessings  of  yesterday 
cannot  supply  our  need  of  God's  blcss^ 
ing  to-day.  (4)  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
unconverted  to  fasten  his  eyes  upon  spir- 
itual matters— to  yield  to  good  in- 
fluences—to alloiD  himself  to  be  "  carried 
daily  to  the  gate"  of  right  feeling  and 
conduct  by  the  sympathy  and  example 
of  others.  (5)  Though  our  eyes  may  bo 
fosteued  on  the  servant,  the  Master  only 
oanheal. 


TBS  FIBST  ICIBACLE:    TEE  EETNOTH 
OF  THS  GK)SFEL  DISPENSATION. 

By  p.    S.    Henson,    D.    D.    [Baptist], 

Chicago. 

This  heginnijig  of  mirndes  did  Jesus  ii 
Ganaan,  of  Galilee,  and  manifested  forth 
his  glory, — John  ii;  11. 

Jesus  wrought  miracles  for  two  rcu- 
sons:  To  authenticate  IIis  divinity, 
and  to  show,  by  His  treatment  of  mu- 
terial  maladies,  his  way  of  dealing  wit), 
spiritual  maladies.  This  miracle  i'- 
first  for  a  reason:  It  sounds  the  key- 
note of  Christ's  ministry. 

I.  It  xoas  iorrmght  at  u  weddimj. 

This  denotes  the  differt^nce  betwooii 
John's  ministi^y  and  Christ's  ministry, 
between  thf>  Old  Dispensation,  of  Ijaw, 
and  the  New,  of  Love.     The  former  V- 
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gan  with  the  terrors  of  Sicai;  the  latter 
with  the  star  of  Bethlehem,  and  the 
80Qg  of  the  angels.  Moses'  first  miracle 
was  to  change  water  into  blood;  ChristV 
to  change  water  into  wine  at  a  marriage- 
feast. 

II.  Noi  wrought  uniil  all  supplies  icere 
eiJiaiisted. 

So  the  Gospel  did  not  come  to  the 
world  until  all  human  means,  the  re- 
sources of  culture  and  of  philosophy, 
were  proven  vain.  So  Christ  does  not 
-come  to  the  sinner  until  he  feels  his  su- 
preme need  of  Him. 

III.  The  employment  oj  Human  Aijencies. 
What  man  can  do,  man  must  do. 

IV.  Giving  Vie  t»est  at  the  last. 

The  world  gives  its  best  first.  God's 
grace  grows  through  all  oternity.  The 
man  of  the  world  looks  longingly  back- 
ward to  hifl  boyhood.  The  Christian 
looks  longingly  forward.  The  death-bed 
of  the  righteous  is  the  happiest  spot  on 
earth.  Not  that  God  removes  sorrow 
from  His  children.  Grief  is  not  sin. 
But  He  sanctifies  the  sorrow,  and  makes 
it  a  source  of  joy. 


a&£AT  ANS  ?B£CIOUS  FBO^ISES. 

By  Hkv.   C.   L.    Wright,    in    Central 
[CniasTiAN]  Chubch,  Puii*ai>ei.phia. 

Exoredlng  great  and  precious  pnmiisf^s. — 
2  Peter  i:  4. 

Introduction.-  God  has  already  be- 
stowed exceeding  great  and  precious 
gifts.  He  does  more:  He  stipulates  to  do 
still  greater  things.  He  stipulates  with 
worms  of  the  dust. 

I.  TbbPbomises. — 1.  For  present  and 
future.     Pardon,  help,  guidance,  com- 


fort, bread,  answer  to  prayer,  resnrrec- 
tion,  heaven. 

2.  Gr^,  because  of  origin — alon«  f rem 
God;  because  of  relation — soul,  eter- 
nity, etc 

3.  Precious,  becanse  of  cost. 

4.  Exceeding  great  and  preeio«s— 
well  never  know  how  precioos  sad 
wonderful  till  all  are  fulfilled,  and  we 
see  face  to  face. 

II.  The  Pbomiseb. — 1.  His  charaeter-- 
Titus  i:  2;  Rom.  ii:  29;  1  Pet  i:  23-26; 
Matt  xxiv:  25;  Heb.  xiii:  8. 

2.  His  sureties.  ^Keh.  vi:  11-19;  Bph. 
i:  13,  U;  2  Cor.  i:  21,  22;  and  the  resur- 
rection of  Christ  as  the  **  first  fruits*' 
and  pledge  of  the  harvest 

3.  Ills  reputation  as  a  covenant  keeper. 
—How  has  He  kept  His  promises  in  the 
past?  Adam,  Noah,  Abraham,  etc  O, 
that  His  enemy  would  "  write  a  b<M>k** 
and  cite  a  single  instance  in  which  God 
has  been  slack  concerning  His  promise! 

III.  The  Parties  to  thb  Pbomibes.— 
1.  All  yea  and  amen  in  Christ— 2  Cor. 
i:20. 

2.  None  come  to  the  Father  but  by 
Him— Eph.  ii:  12-18;  Col.  i:  13-23,  See 
figures — vine,  sheepfold,  the  way,'  the 
truth,  and  the  life. 

3.  All  promises  conditUmnl,  as  was  the 
serpent  in  wilderness:  must  look  in 
order  to  live.  Jesus  is  the  bread  of  life; 
but  one  must  eat  to  live — must  drink  of 
the  water  of  life  or  perish. 

CONCLUSION. 

No  promise  out  of  Christ.  To  despise 
or  neglect  Him  is  to  despise  the  cove- 
nant of  grace  and  mercy.  Btit  enter 
into  covenant  relations  with  Him,  4Uid 
all  things  are  yours,  and  ye  are  Christ's, 
and  Christ  is  God's. 
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Paul's  Second  Missionary  Jonrney. 

(Lesson  Fobniary  3.  1884.) 

By  John  Peddie,  D.D.,  Fifth  Baptist 
Chuech,  Phil.\delphia. 

Oome  over  into .  Macedonia  and  help  us. 
-Acts  xvi :  9. 

Four  centuries  before  "the  vision" 
of  our  text,  Alexander  the  Great  arose 
in  Macedonia.     The  ambition  of  this 


warrior  was  to  weld  by  the  sword  all 
nations  into  one  vast  empire  with  <3&m- 
mon  laws  and  language,  issning  from  ft 
central  throne.  He  buiH  better  linn 
he  knew.  By  diffusion  of  the  language 
in  which  the  Gospel  of  God*s  grace  wns 
first  given  to  man,  he  helped  to  fill*  the 
world  faster  with  the  knowledge  of  *'  tike 
wonderfol  words  of  life." 
But  we  have  here  a  greater  than  Al«x* 
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•nder.  Contrast  their  methods.  By 
thtndeofthe  hero  of  battles  we  behold 
tMh  IflgionB  gathered  as  no  earthly 
power  ooald  resist;  bnt  by  the  daring 
henld  of  the  croBs»  there  are  only  two 
ortkitediseipleSy  who  have  joined  him 
€»  hit  mission  to  go  oyer  the  Mediter- 
naeiB  and  capture  the  nationn  of  Eu- 
rope for  their  Lord.  Paul  might  have 
realed  on  what  he  had  done  east  of  the 
nk.  Bat  the  toils  of  all  great  souls  are 
to  be  measnred,  not  by  what  they  ac- 
ooapliflh,  but  by  that  to  which  they  as- 
fn.  Like  Alexander,  the  apostle  could 
Bot  be  satisfied  while  there  was  another 
world  to  be  won.  On  the  eve  of  our 
laifest  success,  we  should  only  pause 
to  plan  and  pray  for  the  widening  work 
of  the  morrow. 

The  true  vision  of  manhood  beholds 
■onls  on  every  shore  beckoning  for  the 
Gospel.  Beligion  is  closely  related  to 
the  deepest  wants  of  the  race.  It  is  not 
an  intrusion  into  human  history.  The 
Bible's  immortality  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  it  is  a  responsive  book. 

**  When  Thou  aaidat,  seek  ye  My  fkoo. 
Xj  bflArt  aaid.  Thy  ti^,  Loni,  will  I  seek." 

We  listened  one  summer  eve  to  the 
firing  of  cannon  by  the  side  of  a  lovely 
lake.  In  a  few  seconds  the  loud  reports 
wcte  taken  up  and  repeated  by  the 
monatain  ranges  on  the  opposite  side. 
And  the  divine  commands  sounded  forth 
from  the  eternal  shores,  are  re-echoed  by 
the  everlasting  hills  of  human  thought 
and  feeling.  When  Christ  stands  before 
an  immortal  spirit.  He  is  only  come  to 
daim  Hn  own.  And  when  God  speaks 
to  the  soul  and  we  hear  from  it  no  re- 
sponsive sigh,  it  has  become  one  dull, 
dead,  earthly  level,  with  no  elevation 
on  it  to  catch  and  hold  the  quickening 
btealh  divine. 

Hie  message  God  bids  us  bear,  man 
heaaaches  us  to  bring.  This  higher 
niion  of  humanity  brought  Jesus  from 
the  skies.  He  ever  looked  on  men  in 
the  light  of  spiritual  need.  The  sight 
of  ODwds  moved  Him  to  compassion, 
ind  the  wiew  of  cities  filled  His  eyes 
^th  tears.  3£an  has  been  seen  from 
oiher  standpoints.  The  oppressor  re- 
S>rdf  him  as  a  minion  to  be  slaughtered 


in  battle,  or  taxed  to  the  utmost  to  sup- 
port his  throne.  Politicians  view  him 
only  as  a  unit  to  be  counted  in  the  party 
vote  upon  election  day.  Before  and 
since  Paul's  time,  men  have  stood  on 
the  borders  of  their  own  country,  and 
through  different  eyes  cast  longing 
looks  to  lands  beyond  the  sea.  We  are 
told  that  wise  men  once  went  westward, 
led  on  by  thoughts  of  worship.  But  it 
is  another  star  than  that  which  rules 
the  empire  of  the  spirit  which  through 
all  the  ages  has  been  guiding  humanity 
toward  the  setting  sun.  The  apostle 
found  that  commerce  had  outrun  Chris- 
tianity, and  gotten  before  him  to  the 
coasts  of  Europe.  The  great  manufac- 
tories of  Asia  were  represented  then  in 
every  mart  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Even 
feeble  women,  following  their  fortunes,, 
had  braved  the  billows,  and  like  Lydia 
of  Thyatira,  at  Philippi,  were  carrying 
on  a  prosperous  trade  far  away  from 
home.  What  is  all  this  but  the  history 
of  to-day  ?  Tis  the  money-getting, and 
not  the  missionary-giving  spirit,  that 
underlies  the  great  movements,  immi- 
gration und  enterprises  of  the  ajge. 
Christian  merchants  look  on  their  cus- 
tomers as  beings  to  put  money  into 
their  purse.  How  seldom  do  they  think 
of  them  as  immortal  souls,  facing  the 
grave  questions  of  sin,  God,  the  grave 
and  eternal  destiny  ! 

This  higher  vision  of  manhood,  utter- 
ing its  cry  for  help,  would  lead  the 
Church  to  larger  und  nobler  efforts  on 
places  she  is  disposed  to  desert.  Wher- 
ever men  are  crowded  together,  there  is. 
a  field  for  religion  to  play  her  divinest 
part.  Where  a  comer  store  can  flourish 
on  the  lower  wants,  near  by  a  church  or 
mission  station  should  stand  to  meet 
man's  highest  needs.  Paul  knew  that, 
if  in  populous  Philippi  Lydia  found  a 
market  for  her  purple  and  fine  linen, 
THERE  was  large  room  to  offer  to  naked 
souls  the  robes  of  Jesus*  righteousness, 
every  thread  of  which  is  dyed  in  the 
crimson  of  the  cross.  When  foreigners 
flee  from  over  the  sea  to  this  land  of 
ours,  we  must  not  fold  up  the  banner 
of  salvation  and  bear  it  away  from  a 
locality,  because  it  has  become  a  Ger- 
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man,  ftn  lUliim,  or  a  Jewish  oolon  j.  It 
was  ^  man  Paul  beheld  on  the  coast  of 
Macedonia.  Mam  is  a  larger  and  grander 
word  %bUL  nation.  Christianity  knows 
no  creed,  class  or  country.  Oar  mission 
is  from  the  Son  of  Man  to  the  sons  of 
•men,  of  every  kindred,  tribe  and  people. 

.Macedonia  and  all  nations,  seen  and 
^rea4  .in  manhood's  brighter  light,  stood 
•then,  as  vow,  crying  for  the  Gospel. 
The  migestie  sweep  of  Christianity  over 
the  Western  world  shows  that  the 
Apostle's  vision  was  not  the  **  baseless 
fabric  of  a  dream,'*  that  vanishes  away. 

It  is  this  higher  vision  of  manhood 
"whioh  has  written  the  best  pages  in  the 
history  of  the  Church,  when  it  fired  her 
heart  to  give  the  Gospel  in  largest  meas- 
ures to  men.  Look  into  the  records  of 
the  Catholic  church.  Whose  radiant 
tracks  are  these  that,  like  rainbows  on 
the  face  of  a  beclouded  sky,  shine  on 
the  bosom  of  her  dark  ages  of  persecu- 
tion ?  Those  of  her  matchless  mission- 
aries, like  Xavier  to  the  Indies,  and 
others  to  Canada  and  the  wild  woods  of 
.  the  West,  who  subdued  hearts  more 
savage  than  the  beasts  with  the  sweet 
.  story  of  the  cross.  So  have  the  Careys, 
the  Judsons  and  the  Duffs  blessed  the 
name  of  Protestantism,  and  saved  it 
from  running  in  the  narrow  ruts  of 
bigotry^  and  sent  it  speeding  in  the 
grooves  of  love  and  consecration  all 
.  around  the  globe.  The  hours  of  our 
lives  that  will  set  our  names  in  the  high- 
est heavens  will  be  they  in  which  we 
plan  and  execute  our  noblest  purposes 
to  preach  the  Gospel  in  **the  regions  be- 
yond,*^   

Th»  OonTersion  of  LTdia. 

(Lesson  February  10,  188A.) 
Bt  Johk  Potts,  D.D.,  Montbeal,  Cak. 
Acts  xvi :  11-24. 
Thx  stmdy  of  these  verses  carries  us 
back  to  two  very  important  events — 
one  being  the  introduction  of  Christian- 
ity into   Europe,  and    the    other    the 
founding  of  a  Christian  church  in  the 
city  of  Philippi.     Lydia  was  the  first 
Christian  convert  in  Europe,  and  the 
•  first  member  of  the  church  planted  by 
.JPaul,  at  Philippi. 

Very  much  of  the    character   of  a 


church  depends  upon  the  faith,  an^ 
conduct  manifested  by  those  who  od^- 
stituted  its  earliest  members,  ^om 
the  epistle  subsequently  sent  to  the 
Philippian  church,  we  may  safely  gather 
that  its  members  were  worthy  of  U^e 
Christian  name.  With  but  one  of  that 
church  have  we  to  do  at  present 

I.   T%e  conversion  cf  Lydia. 

How  much  is  involved  in  her  oon'ver- 
sion  is  an  interesting  question.  Think 
of  what  conversion  is:  what  it  inUrp- 
duces  to:  what  it  qualifies  for.  The 
infiuence  of  Lydia's  conversion  is  still 
alive  and  working  for  good.  It  is  liv- 
ing in  heaven,  in  the  glorified  woman, 
whose  heart  the  Lord  opened;  and 
doubtless  in  many  others  saved  through 
this  historic  record.  It  is  still  living 
upon  earth,  in  those  who  have  been 
blessed  as  they  read  or  heard  the  artless 
story  of  her  conversion. 

1.  What  Lydia  was  morally.  It  is  said 
of  her  before  her  Christian  conversion 
that  she  worshipped  God,  feared  God^ 
bowed  before  and  prayed  unto  Grod, 
and  not  to  idols.  If  not  a  Jewess  by 
birth,  she  was  a  proselyte,  and  identi- 
fied herself  with  the  Jewish  worshippers 
in  Philippi.  She  somewhat  resembled 
Cornelius,  the  centurion,  who  was  a  ^e- 
vout  and  prayerful  man  before  the  visit 
of  Peter  to  his  house.  Lydia  is  like 
many  in  our  day  who  are  not  converted, 
and  yet  fear  and  pray  unto  God.  They 
attend  the  house  of  God.  They  are  not 
wicked  in  the  grosser  sense,  not  op- 
posed to  religion  in  the  way  of  direct 
antagonism,  and  yet  are  destitute  of  its 

.  safety  and  blessedness. 

2.  Where  this  woman  was  converted. 
A  quiet  Sabbath  morning  scene  opens 
before  our  vision.  There  is  something 
beautiful  in  the  sacred  stillness  of  the 
Sabbath.  On  the  bank  of  a  river  not 
far  from  Philippi,  might  hav^  been  seen 
a  company  of  devout  women  gathered 
to  worship  the  God  of  their  fathers. 
That  morning  a  few  strangers  found 
their  way  to  the  place  where  prayer  was 
wont  to  be  made.  One  of  them  was 
Paul,  the  apostle.  He  had  a  menage 
from  God  for  them.  In  the  oompany 
was  one  who  felt  a  strange  interest  in 
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^  tifflple  MTvioe  of  that  day.  It  was 
thebiith-dayof  hersonl;  the  beginning 
olrh«rfpiritiial  life.  How  suited  is  the 
Sd»btth  Mzrice  to  such  glorions  work, 
as4>l>ov  oommon  it  onght  to  be! 

i'How  this  woman  was  converted. 
Hess  is  the  description,  and  it  is  ex- 
qaintely  beantifnl:    '*  Whose  heatt  the 
Lord  opened,  that  she  attended  to  the 
things  which   were  spoken   of  Panl.'* 
Th«re  appear  in  this  case  of  conversion 
the  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the 
ioitriimentality  of   gospel   truth,    the 
,  Lord  opening  the  heart,  not   by  the 
foiees  of  Almighty  Power,  but  by  the 
gentle  pressure  of  heavenly  influence. 
God  still  seeks  to  open  hearts  for  the 
ttTing  reception  of  the  word  of  life. 
Ljdia  did  not  resist  the  gracious  opera- 
tiops  of  the  Lord.     The  preached  work 
bad  a  good  deal  to  do  in  the  work  of 
iitrodncing  this  woman  into  the  king- 
dom of  €k>d.     It  is  not  difficult  to  im- 
agine the  theme  of  PauFs  address  upon 
that    memorable    occasion.      Judging 
'from  his  discourses,  as  preserved  in 
tlyis  book,  we  are  safe  in  concluding 
tliat  Jesus  the  Christ,  Jesus  the  long- 
promised  Messiah,  Jesus  in  His  atoning 
vork,  Jesus  as  the  great  subject  of  the 
Old  Testament,  Jesus  as  the  only  and 
the  all-sufflcient  Saviour,  would  be  His 
message  to  the  company  met  for  prayer 
that  Sabbath  day.     Such  is  the  history 
f>fLydia*s  conversion,  as  preserved  for 
oar  instruction  and  encouragement. 

The  lessons  of  her  conversion,  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  jailer,  are  profit- 
able for  us  to  learn.  "We  learn  that  there 
it  diversity  of  operation  in  the  work  of 
tbe  Spirit.  To  one  the  Spirit  comes 
vith  the  noiseless  gentleness  of  the 
coming  light  of  the  morning.  There  is 
DO  extraordinary  excitement.  There  is 
no  convulsive  agony.  There  i.s  no  pallor 
of  deep  despair.  The  light  of  the  Spirit 
ibines,  and  it  i.s  received,  and  the  soul 
enters  into  the  bright  sunshine  of  the 
diTine  favor.  While,  to  another,  the 
Spirit  comes  like  a  mighty  rushing 
wind,  la  a  very  tornado  of  conviction. 
Ve  see  this  diversity  in  this  chapter. 

We  learn  that  conversions  may  differ 
in  form  and  surroundings,  and  yet  be 


genuine.  How  different  the  conver- 
sions of  Lydia  and  the  jailer,  in  their 
experience  and  attendant  circumstan- 
ces, while  the  one  was  just  as  genuine 
as  the  other!  Should  we  not  learn  that 
in  our  Sabbath  services  we  may  expect 
conversions?  There  may  be  convenions 
elsewhere;  there  should  be  conversions 
in  all  our  Sabbath  services.  In  the  two 
historic  conversions  of  this  chapter, 
we  see  the  effect  upon  the  families  in 
leading  those  of  each  household  to  the 
knowledge  of  salvation. 

n.  Tht  incident  of  the  damsel  possessed 
jcilh  a  spirit  of  divination.  How  the  scene 
changes  as  we  look  upon  the  female 
slave,  under  the  power  of  the  avarice  of 
her  masters,  and  controlled  by  the  spirit 
of  evil!  Paul  saw  that  she  was  under 
the  diabolical  tyranny  of  an  evil  spirit. 
He  knew  the  superstitious  influence 
exerted  by  this  ]>er8on,  and  that  while 
her  testimony  was  true,  it  was  prompted 
by  base  motives.  Paul,  seeing  the  in- 
jury that  might  accrue  to  the  cause  of 
Grod  by  the  approval  of  such  a  person, 
demonstrated  the  supernatural  power 
of  Christianity,  and  the  supremacy  of 
the  Lord  Christ,  by  commanding  the 
evil  spirit  in  the  name  of  Jesus  to  come 
out  of  the  damsel. 

The  record  is  that  he  came  out  of  her 

the  same  hour. 

III.  Tite  arrest  ami  imprisomnerU  of 
Paul  and  Sila.s, 

The  attack  upon  Paul  and  Silas* was 
under  the  leadership  and  at  the  insti- 
gation of  the  masters,  the  joint  owners 
of  the  slave,  who  had  been  dispossessed 
of  the  evil  spirit.  What  a  picture  is 
here  presented  of  the  fury  of  the  multi- 
tude, and  the  fiery  opposition  of  the 
magistrates.  The  men,  who  sought  to 
help  and  bless  the  people  of  Philippi, 
were  publicly  beaten  and  unmercifully 
imprisoned.  The  cause  of  God  was  not 
hindered,  h]p  rather  helped  by  the  fu- 
rious persecution  of  the  mob  and  the 
magistrates.  The  imprisonment  re- 
isnlted  in  the  noble  testimony  concern- 
ing Paul  and  Silas,  singing  praises  unto 
Qod  at  midnight,  and  in  the  hearing  of 
the  prisoners.  It  also  resulted  in  the 
conversion  of  the  governor  of  the  pria- 
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on,  and  the  introduction  of  his  house- 
hold into  the  chnroh  of  Christ. 


The  Conversion  of  the  Jailer. 

(LoMOQ  February  17.  1884.) 
Bt  B.  H.  Palmer,  D.  D.,  Fibst  Pres- 

BTTEBIAN   ChITRCH,  Xew    OrUSANH. 

And  they  said,  Belifve  aii  th^  Lnrtl  Jftma 
Chritif,  and  thon  shaH  bf  •«a»fr/,  and  thy 
house. — Acts  xvi:  31. 

Amokg  the  passages  of  Scripture  which 
explicitly  declare  the  necessity  of  faith 
in  the  sinner's  salvation,  the  text  has 
the  adrantoge  of  being  a  direct  applica- 
tion of  the  principle  in  a  concrete  case. 
Christianity  then,  both  in  doctrine  and 
practice,  has  but  one  answer  to  those 
who  ask  the  jailer's  question.  Yet  this 
is  not  the  answer  which  human  philos- 
ophy would  hare  returned.  It  would 
never  have  dreamed  of  proposing  to  re- 
deem a  soul  fh>m  guilt  through  the 
obedience  of  another. 

L  Why  the}i  in  a  scheme  of  grace  is  faith 
announced  as  the  sole  term  of  sahxdion  T 
The  reply  is  that  salvation  includes  de- 
liverance from  the  punishment  of  sin, 
from  its  dominion,  from  its  defilement, 
and  finally  from  its  being. 

1 .  The  first  step  therefore  is  pardon. 
But  law  can  make  no  provision  for  this, 
without  annulling  its  own  authority. 
Even  grace  can  only  offer  pardon  to  the 
sinner  upon  the  full  reparation  to  infin- 
ite justice  through  the  expiatory  suffer- 
ings and  death  of  Christ,  as  his  substi- 
tute under  the  law.  Thus,  pardon  has 
been  already  procured,  and  needs  only 
to  be  accepted.  Hence  the  necessity  of 
faith,  or  trust,  in  Him  who  has  lifted 
the  sentence  under  which  we  were  con- 
demned. 

But  a  criminal  may  be  exempted  from 
punishment,  who  is  not  restored  to 
favor;  and  the  sinner  cannot  be  accept- 
ed before  God,  unless  invested  with  a 
righteousness  that  shall  entitle  him  to 
this  privilege.  This  too  has  been  pro- 
cured through  the  obedience  of  our 
Head.  Nothing  remains  but  to  appro- 
priate and  make  it  our  own,  through  the 
faith  which  becomes  thus  the  sole  and 
necessary  term  of  salvation.  , 


2.  So  far,  the  legal  relations  of  llifr 
sinner  only  are  changed:  the  next  stop- 
is  the  renovation  of  hia  natnre.  The 
principle  of  sin  mast  be  broken  within 
him,  so  that  he  may  be  delivered  itom 
the  dominion  of  sin  no  less  than  from  its 
gnilt.  This  is  accomplished  in  the  Nev 
Birth,  imparting  spiritual  life,  and  im^ 
planting  the  principle  of  hc^ness  where- 
by the  sinner  becomes  "  anew  oreatnn  * 
in  Christ  Jesus.  From  this  flows  onr 
progressive  8anctification»  just  as  the 
line  is  generated  from  a  moving  point,. 
in  which  the  power  of  sin  is  daily  weak* 
ened  in  the  soul.  In  all  this  however 
Christ  only  fulfils  the  ofiloe  of  a  king, 
"subduing  us  to  himself"  by  the  re- 
newing power  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Hence 
again  the  necessity  of  faith  in  Hia .  by 
whom  the  salvation,  within  as  well  «s- 
without  ns,  has  been  wrought. 

3.  The  salvation  is  not  complete- 
whilst  a  trace  of  sin  remains.  Its  last 
stain  must  be  removed,  and  its  very  bfr> 
ing  must  be  destroyed.  This  oocaz»  at 
death,  when  we  are  perfectly  transfotrm* 
ed  into  the  image  of  onr  Lord  and  are 
translated  into  the  presence  of  His  glory 
forever.  But  only  those  share  in  thia- 
blessedness  of  the  Bedeemer  who  are- 
united  to  Him  by  a  faith  which  **  re- 
ceives and  rests  upon  him  alone  for  eaW 
vation  as  he  is  offered  in  the  gospel." 

Faith,  and  faith  alone,  is  thus  the'in* 
dispensable  condition  of  salvation  from 
sin;  whether  this  be  viewed  with  refer- 
ence to  guilt,  or  its  dominion,  or  its  de- 
filement, or  its  presence  and  being. 

IL  What  now  ia  this  faith,  which  is  ike 
instrumerit  qf  owr  salvation  t 

1.  It  is  a  grace  wrought  within  ns  by 
the  Holy  Ghost,  a  divine  principle  im- 
planted in  the  new  birth,  the  first  sign 
of  the  spiritual  life  which  has  been  in- 
fused. The  sinner's  constant  mistake 
consists  in  spinning  this  faith  out  of  his 
own  reason,  instead  of  receiving  it  .as  a 
gift  from  God. 

2.  The  exercise  of  this  faith  is  our 
own  act;  and  it  draws  upon  the  whole 
contents  of  our  being,  bringing  every 
faculty  of  the  soul  into  play— and  is  the 
precise  point  at  which  the  entire  agency 
and  responsibility  of  the  creature  ar^ 
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mognixad    in    the    matter    of    salva- 


1  Faith  always  inclndes  repentance. 
nuyire  the  two  polefl  of  the  fuirne  truth. 
.  MotKm  to  a  place  always  necessitates 
■etion  from  a  place.  Faith  is  the  movc- 
■Mtof  the  boqI  to  Christ,  under  the 
^Bwisg  of  the  Spirit;  repentance  is  the 
co^wdinate  movement  of  the  soul  away 
flm  its  own  sins.  The  measure  of  the 
OM  it  the  meaanre  of  the  other. 

4.  Faith  is  the  conveyance  of  the  soul 
to  Jasus  Christ,  and  is  the  human  meas- 
anof  His  atonement.  The  divine  meas- 
imisthe  law  which  it  has  "  magnified;" 
bat  tha  human  measure  is  the  faith 
vhi^  embraces  it. 

$.  Auth  is  the  bond,  on  the  part  of 
tha  cnatnre,  by  which  he  is  united  with 
Ckri«t»  and  made  "partaker  of  the 
aifine  nature.**  It  is  therefore  the  root 
of  all  true  obedience  and  comfort  in 
GMl*a  service.  It  can  never  lead  to  the 
"ilthy  antinomianism,"  which  says, 
"L«t  us  continue  in  sin  that  grace  may 
•bmiikd.'* 

t'mthsion, — The  goodness  of  God  in 
Kdadng  the  sinner's  salvation  to  a 
«agle  issue.  It  has  always  been  Hisr" 
«iy.  Tender  the  first  covenant,  whilslr>'' 
the  law  covered  man's  entire  nature,  the 
tfmptation  was  restricted  to  one  form, 
»nd  Adam's  obedience  was  subjected  to 
ariagle  test.  So  the  sinner  is  shut  up 
to  a  Jriagle  issue.  He  has  only  to  accept 
the  KaWation  freely  oflfered  in  the  Gos- 
pel I«  it  possible  to  conceive  any  offer 
more  moderate,  more  siniplp,  more 
mMonable,  more  easy  than  this?  How 
ouch  is  the  sin  of  rejecting  this  salva- 
tion aggravated  by  this  fact? 

Tbe  ThessaloxdaxiB  and  Bereans. 

(LHuion  Febniar>*  24.) 
Bi  "('LERicrs'  [Presbyterian],  Biiook- 

I.TN.* 

Th'nt  vcert  more  noltle  ilmn  tliose  in  Thes- 
.<atom'«i,  in  that  they  received  the  icord 
*cUh  aU  readiness  of  mind,  aiid  searched 

•Dr.  J.  H.  ViBoent,  who  engaKod  to  fiirnlfih 
•II*  Mrmonon  thin  lewion,  fonnd  itirapoRwblo 
t..  .1*1  so  and  a  cl^TwrmAH  who  prefers  to  b4^ 
KD-iwn  an  -tHftrirns,"  b.i8  consented  to  take  his 


the  Scriptures  daily,  whether  these  things 
icere  so. — Acts  xvii:  11. 

Thessalonioa  was  a  maritime  city  of 
Macedonia,  situated  on  the  Thermaic 
Gulf  (now  the  Gulf  of  Salonica),  and 
rose  into  importance  with  the  decay  of 
Greek  nationality.  It  shared  with  Co- 
rinth and  Ephesus  the  commerce  of  the 
Levant.  It  was  therefore  an  invaluable 
centre  for  the  spread  of  Christianity; 
and  the  apostle  to  the  Gentiles  evinced 
great  sagacity  in  seizing  upon  such 
strong  and  influential  centres  of  trade 
and  commerce  to  plant  the  Cross  and  in- 
fuse the  leaven  of  the  New  Faith.  Paul, 
in  company  with  Silas  and  Timothy,  vis- 
ited the  city  during  his  second  mission- 
ary tour.  He  found  here  many  Jews — 
for,  the  world  over  and  in  all  ages,  they 
have  been  a  trading  race— and  a  syna- 
gogue, which  was  the  first  scene  of  his 
labors.  He  spent  considerable  time 
in  this  place  making  two,  if  not  three 
visits,and  gathering  a  large  and  flourish- 
ing Christian  church,  to  which  two  of 
his  epistles  were  addressed.  It  is  still  a 
city  of  commercial  importance,  with  a 
population  of  80,000  souls.  Its  numer- 
ous existing  mosques,  some  of  them 
very  celebrated,  were  once  Christian 
churches. 

Bebea  was  also  a  large  city  in  Ma- 
cedonia, thirty-five  miles  west  of  Thes- 
salonica,  on  the  sloi)e  of  the  Olympian 
mountain  range,  "beautiful  for  situa- 
tions—commanding a  fine  view  of  the 
plain  of  the  Axius  and  Haliacmon.*  It 
was  a  fitting  temporary  retreat  for  Paul 
and  his  companions,  after  their  narrow 
escape  from  the  rage  of  the  Jews  of 
Thessalonica.  But  instead  of  rest  and 
quiet,  they  went  straightway  into  the 
synagogue  of  the  Jews  and  boldly  pro- 
claimed the  Word  of  God,  and  with 
marked  success.  "But  when  the  Jews 
of  Thessalonica"  heard  of  it,  ''they 
came  thither  likewise,  stirring  up  and 
troubling  the  multitude."  It  was 
deemed  prudent  that  Paul  should  re- 

*  The  nito  of  this  ancient  city  is  occupied  by 
tbo  modern  town  of  lierin,  uith  a  popnlation  of 
10,000  bouIk.    An  American  mlwiionary.  Bey.  E. 
M.  Dood,  of  Bloonifleld,  N.  J.,  has  spent  a  long, 
life  here  in  the  ser>ice  of  the  A.   B.  C.  F.  M. 
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tire  to  the  sea,  on  bis  way  to  Athens; 
bat  Silas  and  Timothy  remained. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  consider  the 
text  intelligently — the  contrast  in  the 
^oondact  of  these  early  converts— and 
«ome  of  the  lessons  taught  by  it. 

The  Bereans  vcere  more  ruMe  than  (ke 
TheMoloniawt,  for  the  reason  that  "they 
received  the  Word  with  all  readiness  of 
mind,  examining  the  Scriptures  daily 
whether  these  things  were  so."  But 
justice  requires  that  we  discrhnirviie 
here.  For  the  Thessalonian  Epistles 
•clearly  show  that  Paul  did  a  glorious 
work  in  that  wealthy  maritime  city; 
that  his  *' manner  of  entering  in,"  and 
the  bitter  persecution  which  Jewish 
bigots  stirred  up  Sjii^ainst  him,  **  moved 
by  jealousy/'  did  not  in  the  end  hinder 
.  the  good  work;  that  they  "  had  received 
the  word,  in  much  affliction,  with  joy 
of  the  Holy  Ghost;  so  that  ye  were  en- 
samples  to  all  that  believe.  *  *  *  From 
you  sounded  out  the  word  of  the  Lord, 
not  only  in  Macedonia  and  Achaia,  but 
also  in  every  place  your  faith  to  God- 
ward  is  spread  abroad."  The  fact  is, 
the  converts  were  chiefly  Gentiles:  **Ye 
turned  to  God  from  Uktls  to  serve  the 
living  and  true  God."  The  opposition 
and  persecution  came  from  the  Jemsh 
.element  in  the  city,  whose  national 
prejudices  and  unbelief  arrayed  them 
against  the  Gospel  and  turned  them 
into  violent  persecutors,  even  as  Paul 
himself  had  once  been.  It  was  this 
class,  represented  by  the  emissaries  sent 
to  Berea,  who  "stirred  up  and  troubled 
the  multitudes"  pressing  into  the  king- 
dom there,  that  we  are  to  contrast  with 
the  Berean  converts. 

SVhat  vebe  the  attitude  and  traits 

.OF  CHABACTER  in  the  BbREANS,  noted  AMD 
COMMENDED  BY  THE  SPIRIT  OF  INSPIRA- 
TION? 

"They  received  the  word  with  all 
readiness  of  mind."  1.  They  were  not 
led  away  or  prejudiced  by  the  clamor 
.of  these  Jews  who  came  from  Thessa- 
lonica  to  stir  up  opposition  and  seduce 
the  people,  in  this  inland,  quiet  city. 
Doubtless,  these  agitators,  and  zealots 
•of  the  Jewish  faith  and  traditions,  had 
marvellous  stories  to  tell  of  Paul,  and 


his  work  in  and  flight  from  their  caty; 
and  hesitated  not  to  use  deoeptioa  And 
lying  to  gain  their  end.  But  tJiMci  fidi- 
minded  Bereans,  even  the  Jewiah  ele- 
ment which  was  attached  to  the  lynft- 
gogne,  nobly  resolved  to  hear  Pmd  mi 
j^idtfefor  Ihemsdues.  Hence  they  floeked 
into  the  synagogue  when  he  apjpeMed, 
and  gave  respectful  attention  to  hit 
message.  A  noble  trait,  and  one  not 
always  and  everywhere  exemplilM  in 
Christian  oommnnities  I 

2.  They  not  only  lintened  aUeMfdg  to 
Paul's  preaching,  but  "they  reeelTed 
the  word  with  aU  readiness  of  mMr 
They  put  themselves  in  the  aititade 
of  recipients;  they  opened  their  hearts 
to  its  mond  and  spiritual  inflaeBoea, 
while  the  new  revelation  dawned  on 
their  minds,  probably  for  the  flmt  lime. 
For  they  had,  for  the  most  part,  served 
"idols";  but  the  message  whieb  now 
came  to  them  from  "the  living  and 
true  God  **~  a  message  of  love,  of  aeny, 
of  pardon  for  sin,  and  justifioatlon 
through  the  blood  of  the  Ckirist,  jnst 
shed  on  Calvary— thrilled  their  hearts 
with  the  power  of  a  new  life,  as  well  as 
a  new  doctrine;  and  they  heartily  re- 
ceived it,  and  joyfully  yielded  them- 
selves to  its  control;  in  a  word,  were 
"  made  willing  in  the  day  of  God's  pow- 
er." Blessed  attitude  for  a  hearer  of  the 
Gospel !  This  <*  preparation  of  the  heart** 
to  receive  the  Word,  is  an  essential  con- 
dition of  profitable  hearing.  Alas,  how 
little  is  there  of  it  on  the  part  of  the 
mass  of  our  church-goers !  They  rush 
into  God's  sanctuary,  as  they  go  to  their 
daily  business,  or  to  a  place  of  enter- 
tainment, without  forethought  or  spe- 
cial meditation,  or  heart  exercises,  and 
so  listen  mechanically  to  the  Word;  and 
then  go  away,  it  may  be,  wondering 
that  they  have  not  been  interested  in 
the  preacher  and  that  his  message  has 
.made  so  little  impression  upon  them ! 
What  a  revolution  in  preaching  and 
hearing  would  there  be— what  new  and 
blessed  power  would  the  Word  of  God 
have  on  the  Church  itself,  and  on  the 
multitudes  of  the  unconyerted  who 
enter  the  gates  of  Zion— if  the  example 
of  these  early  converts  from  idolatry 
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iM'fMttttny  followed,  "  in  that  they 
mM  the  word  with  all  readiness  of 

re 

i  *^Snmming  the  Seriptares  daily, 

these   things  were  so."    Not 

did  these  *'  noble  *'  Christian  men 


kir^. 


women  ("of  men,  not  a  few,  and 


nik  women  of  honorable  estate,"  who 
kditfed,**)  hear  Paul  for  themselves, 
lljtdge  with  all  fairness  of  his  preach- 
^;  bot  they  did  more:  they  deemed 
jt  matter  of  snch  present  and  eternal 
MMBt  to  them  indiyidoall  V,  as  to  lead 
MB  to  look  into  it;  to  inquire  and  in- 
■ligate  and  search  after  the  trnth, 
ii^  they  might  ascertain  ''whether 
MM  things  were  so."  (a)  "To  the  law 
id  the  testimony."  They  did  not  ac- 
1^  hearsay  testimony,  either  from  the 
p  of  Paul  or  of  his  enemies  and  tru- 
leers.  They  went  to  the  original 
tueesof  light  and  authority,  (b)  They 
sorted  to  the  Scriptvres,  and  to  them 
oae»  to  guide  their  minds  on  a  subject 
»iiilenm  and  important  as  the  soul's 
ilntion.  They  did  not  dispute  or 
SKD,  but  simply  sought  to  know  the 
iUof  God  as  revealed  in  the  Old  Testa- 
jnit  Scriptures;  for  they  had  not  the 
ew.  They  tested  even  PanVs  teaching 
fthe  true  and  sole  authoritative  stand- 
id,  viz.,  God's  own  inspired  and  writ- 
II  word,     (c)  They  did  this  **  daily,** 


not  once  for  all,  not  occasionally.  Their 
faith,  their  religion,  entered  into  their 
daily  life,  and  they  made  the  Scriptures 
their  constant  study  and  guide.  Thus 
they  were  made  intelligent  Christians, 
and  were  able  *'  to  give  a  reason  for  the 
hope  that  was  in  them."  They  became 
"rooted  and  grounded"  in  Christian 
doctrine,  and  so  could  not  be  easily 
'* shaken"  or  "moved."  Hence  th&y 
became  *' living  epistles,"  shining  '*  en- 
samples  "  of  the  new  faith  which  they 
had  espoused.  And  this  "noble"  type 
of  early  Christianity,  formed  in  the 
midst  of  Jewish  hostility,  and  idolatrous 
superstition  and  worship,  has  come  down 
through  the  ages  as  a  memorial  and  tes- 
timony, precious,  inspiring,  glorionB. 

Among  the  lessons -taught  us  by  this 
portion  of  Scripture  :!we.  specify  only 
three.  1.  Much  may  be  learned  by  the 
Church  at  large /rom  the  spint  and  con' 
dud  of  regenerated  souls  at  the  time  of  their 
** espousals."  2.  It  is  all  desirable  to 
bring  the  Church  (and  the  world  also) 
back  to  this  sensible  and  primitive  method 
of  testing  the  doctrines  and  claims  cf  our 
religims  teachers.  3.  The  "  daUy  "  habit 
of  reading  and  searching  the  Scriptures,  for 
light  and  guidance  from  God  in  all  life's 
a£Eairs,  cannot  be  too  frequently  and 
earnestly  urged,  in  the  family,  in  the 
pulpit,  and  in  the  sanctuary. 
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I 

iXDBAVCSa  TO   THE    CONVERSION  OF  ALL 

inoxs.     (Isa.  lix:  1-2.) 

WbAT  ABE  THE  CHIEF  HiNDBANCES  ?  A 

«ar  and  just  conception  of  the  facts  of 
le  ease  is  essential  to  an  intelligent 
roteeution  of  the  missionary  work  of 
le  Church.  The  Master  who  calls  her 
I  ^18  arduous  service,  docs  not  dis- 
iise  in  the  least  the  tremendous  ob- 
■eles  and  difficulties  which  she  must 
evitably  encounter.  And  He  would 
ve  us  '*  sit  down  and  count  the  cost " 
[pok  the  matter  squarely  in  the  face, 
a  basiness  man  would  look  at  a  busi- 
n  enterprise — and  adapt  the  means 
i  agencies  to  the  actual  condition  of 


has  happily  passed  away,  and  the 
Church  is  settling  down  to  earnest 
work,  along  various  lines  of  action,  and 
through  agencies  and  channels  shaped 
and  adapted  to  the  various  fields  and 
kinds  of  work  embraced  in  the  under- 
taking; thoroughly  convinced  that  the 
conversion  of  the  world  to  Christ  is  not 
to  be  brought  about  by  simple  zeal  or 
enthusiasm,  or  by  miracle,  but  hyhard, 
earnest,  persistent  loork,  "wisely  and  sys- 
tematically done,  in  faith  and  prayer. 

Among  the  Hindrances  which  we 
regard  as  most  serious  and  everywhere 
felt,  are  these:  1.  The  lack  of  deep,  earn- 
est sympathy  with  Christ  on  the  part  of  His 
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people.  Look  at  His  mission,  life,  death, 
and  reign  in  heaven,  and  contrast  the 
Rpirit  and  life  and  pnrpose  of  the  great 
mass  of  His  diRciplcs  !  Pat  His  spirit 
into  the  millions  on  earth  who  profess 
His  name,  even  as  it  possessed  the  early 
disciples,  and  a  single  generation  would 
work  out  the  millenium  ! 

2.  An  evil  heart  of  utibell*'/.  In  spite  of 
the  promises;  in  spite  of  the  signal 
triumphs  of  Christianity  in  apostolic 
times;  in  spite  of  the  wonderful  suc- 
cess of  modern  missions,  the  mass  of 
disciples  to-day  have  no  faUfi  in  the  mis- 
sionary enterprise.  The  world  regards  it 
as  visionary,  fanatical— money,  health, 
lives,  sacrificed  for  naught;  and  mil- 
lions to-day  calling  themselves  **  Chris- 
tians" have  adaally  no  truer  concep- 
tion. Thej  lofCtk  at  it  as  a  human  enter- 
prise. They  fail  to  see  that  God,  Christ, 
the  Holy  Spirit,  prophecy,  promise, 
and  providence  are  all  in  it  and  behind 
it,  and  hence  failure  is  impossible. 

3.  Tfie  unconsecrated  wealth  of  the 
Church,  It  deadens  piety,  promotes  a 
worldly  spirit,  eats  out  spiritual  life, 
hangs  as  a  dead  weight.  It  is  a  curse 
and  not  a  blessing.  It  bids  fair  to 
"swamp"  the  Church.  Look  at  the 
Moravian  church ! 

These  three  hindrances  are  sufficient 
for  our  purpose.  AVe  do  not  take  into 
account  ouiicard  hindrances — the  con- 
dition of  the  heathen  world,  the  vast 
extent  of  the  work,  almost  exceeding 
the  power  to  estimate  it,  the  hostile 
forces  arrayed  against  Christianity,  or 
the  untold  treasures,  the  army  of  mis- 
sionaries, and  the  world  of  eilucational 
and  civilizing  agencies  demanded — 
because  these  are  as  no(hing  in  compari- 
son. The  power,  the  means,  the  re- 
sources, the  success,  will  not  be  wanting 
when  God*s  Church  is  ready  for  the  work  ? 

Febsuaby  13.— The  pbater  op  faith. 
(James  v:  15-16.) 

Febbuabt   20.  —  The    Nature    and 
Efficacy  of  tbue  Prayer. 
(Matt  vii:  7.  Luke  xi:  9.   Johnxi:  22.) 

Tbis  subject  is  too  large  a  one  to  be 
profitably  covered  by  a  single  service, 
and  so  we  propose  to  devote  two  suc- 
cessive weeks  to  it,  securing  thereby 


both  a  fuller  and  a  more  connected 
view  of  one  of  the  most  radical  and  im- 
portant themes  that  can  occupy  the 
thoughts  and  exercist)  the  hearts  o( 
God*s  people.  The  two  branches  of  the 
subject  are  also  so  intimately  related, 
that  we  gain  by  considering  them  la 
connection. 

1.  Prayer  is  simply  a  request  preferrtd 
to  God  in  the  name  of  Christ.  It  may  be 
l)ut  into  formal  language  and  audibly 
expressed ;  or  it  may  be  the  mute  utter- 
ance  of  the  heart.  The  form,  the  con- 
dition, the  circumstances,  are  not  mate- 
rial. God  looks  at  the  heart,  and  if  that 
•l^o  out  in  the  request,  it  is  prayer,  ani 
He  will  hear  and  answer  it. 

2.  FoLith  is  an  essential  element  of  tr^t 
prayer,  "He  that  cometh  to  Grod  most 
believe  that  he  is,  and  that  he  is  a  rer 
warder  of  them  that  seek  after  him.'' 
''Without  faith  it  is  impossible  to  be 
well-pleasing  unto  him."  All  God'» 
*'  promises  are  yea  and  amen  in  Christ 
Jesus,"  His  moral  perfections,  and  His- 
promises,  are  so  many  pledges  that  He 
will  keep  covenant  with  His  people  in 
this  matter.  **  An  evil  heart  of  unbe- 
lief," will  shut  His  ears,  and  excite  His- 
anger.  To  pray  as  a  matter  of  cere- 
mon}';  to  pray  and  not  have  faith  that 
God  will  make  good  His  own  word,  is- 
dreadful  business  !  It  is  making  '*  God 
a  liar!" 

3.  AU  true  prayer  ts  sure  to  be  answertd. 
It  cannot  be  otherwise  and  God  main- 
tain His  veracity.  He  has  unequivo* 
cally  and  unalterably  committed  Him- 
self to  this  course.  A  proper  request, 
offered  in  faith,  is  as  sure  of  an  answer- 
as  the  rising  of  to-morrow's  son  is  sure. 
Gk>d  will  answer  in  His  own  way,  in 
His  own  time,  by  His  own  chosen 
methods  (and  who  would  have  it  other- 
wise?); but  answer  He  will,  at  th^  mo- 
ment, or  in  after  life;  in  time  or  in 
eternity;  directly  in  form  or  in  spirit 
Prayer  once  offered  by  a  sanctified 
heart,  in  humble  faith,  and  the  answer 
is  as  certain  to  follow  as  if  the  eyent  had 
already  passed  into  history.  **Seek 
and  ye  sJiall  find ;  knock  and  it  shdU  be 
opened : "  •  •  the  prayer  of  faith  shall  save 
him." 
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mno^rv  prayer  In  the  way  of 
he  age  of  miracles  is  past,  but 
hizal  answers  to  prayer**  is 
IS  inheritance  of  the  Church 
I  of  time.  Bat  an  agency  or 
lot  miraculous  because  "su- 
L"  God  does  not  dispense 
IS  in  the  kingdom  of  grace 
than   in   the  kingdom  of  the 

His  interposition  sometimes 

to  be  so  direct  and  signal 
il  to  trace  the  connection  be- 
'  physical   and  the  spiriinal 

the  blessing  and  the  instru- 
jency  or  process.  But  it  is 
ertheless.  We  are  in  danger 
of  drifting  into  a  false  view 
>int.  Dr.  McCosh  Ktiites  the 
irably:  "  God  commonly  an- 
ferby  natural  means  appoint- 
is  purpose  from  the  very  be- 
vhen  He  gave  to  mind  and 
leir  laws,  and  arranged  the 
ih  these  laws  for  the  accom- 
t  of  His  wise  and  beneficent 

the  encouragement  of  virtue 
iiscouragement  of  vice,  and, 
hers,  to  provide  an  answer  to 
table  petitions  of  His  people, 
ioswer  to  prayer,  may  restore 
at  by  an  original  strength  of 
on,  or  by  the  well-timed  ap- 
of  a  remedy.  The  believer  is 
>f  a  blessing,  and  he  asks  it; 
ids  that  the  God  who  created 
and  prompted  the  prayer  hius 

the  means  of  granting  what 

RT   27.  —  God's    Method    of 
wrm     His     People.      (Zcch. 

idom,  sovereignty,  and  power 
>reme  Ruler  are  nowhere  more 
d  impressively  set  forth  and 
I,  than  in  the  fundamental 
rbich  mark  His  government 
id.  What  these  methods  or 
are,  it  is  not  difficult  to  dc- 
)m  Scripture  and  Providence. 
loice  of  methods  and  the  dis- 
them  are  made  for  the  pur- 
QBtrnction  and  moral  disci- 


Among  these  methods  are  the  follow- 
ing: 

1.  AgtncUs  vcihoUy  iiiadeqyuUt^  ^eejoxiL^-' 
ly,  to  accompliah  purposes  so  grand  and 
infinite. 

2.  Instruments,  **  weak''  and  ** foolish** 
in  themselves,  chosen  to  **  confound 
Vungs  that  are  mighty  "  the  wisdom,  phi- 
losophy, pride,  and  wealth, of  the  world. 
The  simple  "story  of  the  Cross,"  from 
the  lips  of  unlettered  men,  to  revolu- 
tionize and  convert  this  sin-cursed  race 
and  restore  It  to  the  image  of  God  ! 

3.  God's  method  is  one  to  compel 
faith  —the  whole  structure  of  the  Super- 
natural rests  on  faith,  (a)  It  is  true  in 
regard  to  the  Scriptures.  From  Genesis 
to  Revelation,  we  "see  as  through  a 
glass,  darkly."  God  gives  light  enough 
to  discern  duty,  but  not  to  satisfy  a 
thousand  anxieties.  We  must  believe, 
trust,  patiently  wait,  or  perish,  (b) 
Providence  is  a  book  full  of  painful 
mysteries.  We  cannot  break  the  seals 
and  interpret.  Darkness  that  may  be 
felt  encompasses  our  path  here.  We 
are  shut  up  to  faith. 

4.  The  Divine  method  is  the  method 
of  severe  discipline.  By  the  way  of  the 
Cross  to  the  Crown !  Fellowship  in  suf- 
fering the  condition  of  joint  heirship 
in  glory.  "  Whom  ho  loves  he  rebukes 
and  chastens." 

5.  God*s  method  is  one  of  slow  groitth 
and  development  Light,  grace,  prosper- 
ity, favor,  discipline,  as  we  can  bear  it. 
As  in  nature :  *  *  first  the  blade,  then  the 
ear,  then  the  full  corn  in  the  ear." 

6.  Grod's  method  of  dealing  has  re- 
spect to  that  system  of  rewards  cmd  pun' 
ishments  which  forms  a  part  of  His 
moral  government.  Sin  and  misery*, 
virtue  and  happiness,  obedience  and 
reward,  are  so  conjoined  in  this  life, 
that  no  man  can  mistake  the  will  of 
Grod,  or  reasonably  doubt  that  the  law 
of  eternal  rectitude  is  bound  ultimately 
to  prevail. 

7.  Occasionally  by  *' terrible  acts  of 
righteousness,"  God  reveals  Himself  to 
the  nations,  "that  all  the  earth  may 
know  there  is  a  God  in  Israel" 
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QtwnaLLL    Topic  :     The     Patsuvchal 

PSBIOD. 

Text :  Hebrews  xi:  21,  22. 

Sfbgial  Topic:    Jacob  ajxd  Jooepr. 

/ntrodttdion.  Though  the  details  of 
the  life  of  each  believer  named  in  this 
chapter  are  rich  with  instructive  les- 
sonfla  onr  rapid  view  of  the  whole  neces* 
sitaUs  the  treatment  of  but  a  few  of 
the  aalient  points  in  each  case. 

.1.  Jacob. 

1.  Bis  two  ads  cf  faith,    (V.  21.) 

(1.)  The  bestowal  of  the  patriarchal 
blessing  upon  both  the  sons  of  Joseph. 
Tbas  raited  them  to  the  dignity  of  an 
equal  footing  with  the  sons  of  Jacob 
himself  ftud  hence  entitled  them  to  an 
equal  share  in  the  land  of  promise.  A 
knowledge  of  the  divine  will,  in  respect 
to  these  two  sons  of  Joseph,  was  neces- 
sary in  order  to  make  this  change— a 
knowledge  which  implied  that  the  pa- 
triarch was  now  under  the  divine  guid- 
ance, and  that  his  faith  in  the  fulfillment 
of  the  divine  purposes  was  clear  and 
strong. 

The  prophetic  spirit  which  accom- 
panied the  bestowal  of  the  patriarchal 
blessing  was  another  marked  evidence 
of  Jacob's  faith. 

At  the  advanced  age  of  one  hundred 
and  forty-seven  years,  bowed  and  in- 
firm, he   is   able    to  draw  a    graphic 
outline    of  the  character    and  future 
destiny    of   his    remote   descendants. 
With  a  clear  spiritual  vision,  he  notes 
the    impulsiveness   of  Beuben   and    of 
his    tribe ;    the     cruelty    of     Simeon 
and  Levi;   the    lionrlUce   supremacy   of 
Judah;  the  cunning  of  Dan;  the  2oca- 
iion  of  Zebulun,  **at  the  haven  of  the 
sea;"  the  strength  of  Issachar;  Gad*8  ex- 
posure to  the  enemy's  invasion,  having 
chosen  his  inheritance  on  the  east  of 
Jordan;  the  fatness  of  Asher,  thus  re- 
ferring to  the  productive  districts  by 
the  Mediterranean,  from  Oarmel  to  the 
Phoenician    boundary;    the    gazdle-like 
Heetness  of  Naphtali,  and  the  double  in- 
heritance given  to  Joseph  in  the  two 
tribes  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh.  These 


features  are  so  clearly  borne  o«i. 

history  oC  those  tribes,  that  Kn0l 

other   rationaliBtio    intarpsetea 

sought  to  cast  a  donbt  npoaU 

uineness   of    this    narratira   c 

very  ground  of  its  prophetie  aooi 

(2.)  Jacob's  second  aot  of  fidtk 

«*  worshipping,  leaning  upon  iki 

his  staff.'*    Though  mentioiked- 

apostle  as  subsequent  to  the  >b 

of  the  sons  of  Joseph,  it  would  i 

have  preceded  it   according  ti 

xlvii:  31.    Here  occurs  an   iata 

question  of  blblioal  criticism.   T 

tuagint  version,  followed  by  th« « 

renders  the  Hebrew  by  the  word  ^*. 

while  in  our  version  it  is  rendortd 

It  is  simply   a    question   of  ] 

vowel-pointing,  which  was  iMil 

duced  until  after  the  fifth  00ft 

our    era.    Before  the  introdve 

vowel-points,  either  rendering 

have  been  made,  according  to  tb 

ment  of  the  interpreter,  inasn 

both  words  were  precisely  aUk 

out   the   vowel-points.     The    , 

drian  scholars,  who  rendered  i 

Testament  Hebrew  into  Greek 

three   hundred    years    before 

read    the  Hebrew  word  mat-ti 

or  stafl^  with  which  agree  the 

and  the  Italian.     There  is  nUc 

flict   between    the  respective 

tions  of  this  verse  in  the  Don 

Protestant  versions.    The  fora 

ders  it:    '*  By  faith  Jacob  blesB 

of  the  sons  of  Joseph,  and  ode 

top  of  his  rod;"    the  foUowii 

being  appended:    "The  aposi 

follows  the  ancient  Greek  Bibl 

seventy  interpreters  (which  tr 

in  this  manner:  Gen.  ch.  xliv:  I 

alleges  this  fact  of  Jacob,  in  j 

relative  honor  and  veneration  tc 

of  the  rod  or  sceptre  of  Joseph 

figure  of  Christ's  sceptre  and  k 

as  an   instance  and  argumeni 

faith.    But  some  translatom, ' 

no  friends  to  this  relative  hon 

corrupted  the  text  by  transit 

he  UDorshipped,  leaning  upon  the  it 

siaffy  as  if  this  circumstance  ol 
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vpfli  his  staff  were  any  argument  of 
Ji0ab*i  lutb,  or  worthy  being  thns 
yiriiiBlarly  taken  notice  of  by  the 
Hf  ^oai."— -'Holy  Bible:"  Pub. 
lilktha  approbation  of  the  Most  Bev- 
mmA  Mm  Hagbea,  D.D.,  Archbishop 
iflfvTork:  1863.  AooordiDg  to  the 
flp^  fmairin  pnbliahed  by  Dr.  Scholz, 
•  InnnGathoUo  Professor  of  Sacred 
Upntnn  at  Bonn«  and  also  according 
lilksteii  of  the  Septoagint  rersion,  on 
■Ml and  literal  rendering  would  be: 
"Ml  (fioob)  worshipped  npon  the  top 
rfihstail''  To  follow  the  Donaytrans- 
i  is  lo  omit  unwarrantably  the  im- 
It  Greek  preposition,  and  thns 
lAlBlly  ehange  the  oonstrnction  of  the 
and  impnte  to  the  aged 
an  aet  onworthy  of  his  faith, 
I  the  passage,  a  signification  which 
ths  apostle  nsTer  intended. 

Allav  this  digression,  it  is  only  neces- 
myfiuther  to  remark  that  the  spirit 
If-  woffship  to  whioh  the  apostle  here 
irfn^  as  an  oTidenoe  of  the  reality  of 
tke  Uth  of  the  patriarch,  touch  ingly 
one  of  the  most  essential  fea- 
of  genaine,  Scriptural  faith, 
Myasly:  a  devont  reverence  for  the  true 
CM. 
IL  Joseph.  <Y.  22.) 
L  His  two  acts  qf  faith. 
.  {h)  Concerning  the  deliverance  of 
his  people  from  the  land  of  Egypt. 
"By  faith  Joseph  *  *  •  •  made 
iMBtion  of  the  departure  (lit.  exodus) 
of  the  children  of  Israel.*'  The  word 
"made  mention'*  literally 
"he  reminded*'  them.  This  is 
Iks  wtame  in  which  it  should  here  be 
lihtn;  for  he,  doubtless,  refers  to  the 
pmnise  of  Qod  to  Abraham  (Gen,  xv: 
U);  that  after  his  seed  should  be  a 
mmger  in  a  land  not  theirs,  and  should 
Mne  them,  and  should  be  afflicted  for 
fMir  hundred  years,  •  •  *  <*and 
they  shall  come  out  with 
sabstance.'*  Believing  with  im- 
phdt  fsitii  this  divine  promise  made  to 
liii  iUnstrious  ancestor,  Joseph,  in  his 
int  days,  gave  evidence  of  his  confi- 
denoe  in  Qod's  word;  which  confidence 
had.  characterized  him  from  his  early 
7Biith,and  which  enabled  him  to  main- 


tain the  integrity  of  his  religious  life  in 
severe  temptations  and  in  all  the  stages 
of  his  eventful  career. 

(2.)  Concerning  the  ultimate  burial 
of  his  body  in  the  land  of  Canaan.  To- 
use  the  pertinent  words  of  quaint  Mat- 
thew Henry:  **Now  Joseph  gave  this 
order,  not  that  he  thought  his  being 
buried  in  Egypt  would  either  prejudice 
his  soul  or  prevent  the  resurrection  of 
his  body  (as  some  of  the  Babbis  fan- 
cied), but  to  testify  (a)  that  though  he 
had  lived  and  died  in  Egypt,  yet  he 
did  not  live  and  die  an  Egyptian,  but 
an  Israelite;  (6)  that  he  preferred  asig- 

m 

nificant  burial  in  Canaan  to  a  magnifi- 
cent onein  Egypt,   •  •  *  ;  (c)  to  assure 
them  that  Ood  would  be  with  themi 
in  Egypt,  and  deliver  them  out  of  it  in 
his  own  time  and  wayj"— Hehbt,  in  loc^ 
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XISQTJOTSD  SGBIPTTJBES. 

No.  XV. 


Bt  Talbot  W.  Chambbbs,  D.D. 

1.  In  Gen.  xxxvii:  35  Jacob  is  reported 
as  staying,  '*  I  will  go  down  into  the  grave 
unto  my  son  mourning."  A  more  cor- 
rect version  is,  *<  I  will  go  down  to  my 
son  moumiuff  into  Sheol."  This  is  the 
first  of  the  sixty-five  instances  in  which 
the  proper  name  Sheol  occurs  in  the  OM 
Testament.  It  is  a  precise  equivalent 
of  the  Greek  ndd-s,  which  is  found  ten 
times  in  the  New  Testament.  The  word 
never  means  grave,  for  which  the  He- 
brew has  a  term  uniformly  used  to  de- 
note the  earthly  receptacle  of  n  dead 
body,  but  always  the  place  of  departed 
spirits,  whether  good  or  evil.  It  thus 
distinctly  conveyed  the  idea  of  the  sours 
existence  after  death.  The  patriarch's 
conceptions  of  this  unseen  world  were 
doubtless  dim  and  vague,  but  he  ex- 
pected to  meet  Joseph  there,  and  his  use 
of  the  word  is  quite  inconsistent  with 
the  notion  that  death  is  the  extinction 
of  the  whole  man. 

2.  In  the  painful  narrative  given  in 
the  thirty-eiglith  chapter  of  GeneHis,  a 
certain  locality  is  described  us  *'  an  open 
place"  (verse  14),  and  ••openly"  (verse 
21  \  but  it  is  generally  agreed  that  the 
original  is  more  definite,  and  means  in 
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the  first  instance  '*  in  the  gate  of  Ena- 
jim,*'  *and  in  the  second  **Ht£nayini.'' 
The  term  rendered  '*  harlot  *'  in  verses 
^1  and  22,  is  not  the  same  as  the  one  so 
rendered  in  verse  15,  bnt  very  different. 
It  means  a  woman  dedicated  to  impure 
lieathen  worship.  The  custom  indicat- 
ed by  this  term  was  prevalent  among 
many  of  the  ancient  heathen,  and  still 
snrvives  in  modem  India,  where  it  is 
not  uncommon  for  parents  to  train  a 
daughter  in  song  and  dance,  and  take 
her  to  a  temple  with  the  distinct  under- 
standing that  while  there  her  person 
shall  be  at  the  service  of  the  priests.  A 
distinguished  missionary  tells  me  that 
to  have  a  daughter  so  employed  is 
deemed  an  honor,  and  that  a  girl,  after 
spending  years  in  the  temple,  may  re> 
turn  to  her  home  ited  be  reputably  mar- 
ried. 

3.  In  Genesis  xxxixK>  we  read  of  Joseph, 
that  he  "was  a  goodly  ptrson  and  well- 
favored."*  The  original  is  literally,  "fair 
of  form,  and  fair  of  appearance,'*  mean- 
ing doubtless  that  both  in  his  figure  and 
his  countenance  he  was  attractive.  The 
mention  of  his  personal  charms  is  not 
idle,  but  helps  to  account  for  the  keen 
and  insidious  temptation  to  which  he 
was  subjected,  and  which  he  overcame 
with  such  pious  simplicity  and  heroic 
fortitude. 

4.  In  Genesis  xl:16,  17,  we  read  of 
"  white  baskets,**  in  one  oi  which  "  was 
all  manner  of  bakemeats  "  for  Pharaoh, 
:a  statement  that  is  rather  confusing. 
The  first  phrase,  according  to  the  ancient 
versions,  should  be  "baskets  of  white 
(i.  t,  fine)  bread,"  the  color  of  the  bas- 
kets being  of  much  less  importance  than 
that  of  their  contents.  The  other  phrase 
•contains  no  reference  to  meait  in  the 
modem  sense  of  that  word,  but  simply 
means,  *'  all  manner  of  food  for  Pharaoh, 
vthe  work  of  the  baker.  **  The  point  of  the 
statement  is  that  the  symbol  of  the  chief 
of  the  bakers*  doom  was  drawn  from  his 
oooupatipn,  just  as  the  symbol  of  the 
•chief  butler's  restoration  was  from  his. 

5.  In  Jacob's  invocation  upon  Joseph*8 


*Aa  it  ifl  given  in  the  margin  of  the  authorized 
"▼evBioB. 


children  (xlviii:  15),  be  speaks- 

Most  High,  as  "  the  God  who  fee 

my  life  long  unto  this  day."    Tl 

here  is  very  inadequately  renden 
Lford  had  done  a  great  deal  more 
patriarch  than  provide  him  witl 
The  true  sense  is,  "  who  hath  b< 
shepherd,**  a  vivid  and  snggestiri 
often  found  in  the  Scripture.  15 
xxiii:  1,  where  the  Hebrew  is  th^ 
as  here,  with  the  addition  of  tin 
of  the  first  person.  To  act  as  a 
herd  to  any  one  is  to  furnish  his 
guide  him  in  his  way»  defend  hii 
all  foes,  in  short  do  for  him  ever 
that  he  cannot  do  for  himself 
change  suggested  here  has  been 
with  great  propriety  and  beauty 
Revised  New  Testament  in  Bev. 
where  we  read,  "  The  Lamb  whii 
the  midst  of  the  throne  shall  b< 
Shepherd.** 

ATJTB0B8BIP  OF  THE  EPISTLE  1 

HEBUiWS. 
No.  III. 

Bt  G.  W.  Samson,  D.D. 

Delitzsch,  of  the  German  speci 
school,  and  Canon  Farrar,  of  the 
lish  Broad  church,  are  quoted,  p 
too  confidently,  as  throwing  just 
on  the  authorship  of  the  Epistle 
Hebrews.  Half  a  century  ago.  Hi 
most  masterly  scholar  of  the  G 
Catholic  church,  and  Stuart,  the 
ly  masterly  leader  of  the  Am 
School  in  biblical  criticism,  ind< 
ently  of  each  other,  spent  years 
haustive  research  as  to  the  Epii 
the  Hebrews;  and  from  commoi 
convincing  testimonies  met  eve; 
jection,  and  established  by  unqu< 
able  historic  testimony  its  authi 
by  Paul.  In  this  day,  when  speci 
doubt  is  so  fostered,  and  when  h 
writers  are  treated  as  if  they  to< 
but  speculators,  a  glance  at  tl 
broken  and  demonstrative  chi 
testimonies,  as  traced  by  logical 
in  each  important  era  of  Christie 
tory,  claims  impartial  review. 

It  is  found  that  in  the  Oi 
church,  including  all  Asia  tind  C 
the   lands  where  the  New  Test 
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NKiidiwerc  raAd  in  their  original  lan- 
fsi^,  BO  Bvcgefltion  of  doubt  as  to  the 
Bpitk  eyer  arose.  In  the  Roman 
Aueh  the  strongent  confirmation  was 
fiffli  in  the  11  mi  century;  in  the  second 
mttnij  the  ambition  of  rival  leaders 
M  to flpecnlaii  ve  objections ;  those  have 
iMfpewed  in  different  ages;  they  found 
flbiff  Toice  in  the  Jesuit  order  after  the 
QMBdl  of  Trent;  and  have  been  most 
fcOy  roplied  to  by  its  now  revered 
NMan.  In  the  Alexandrine,  the  third 
ttd  intermediate  school,  amid  all  the 
nvihies  of  the  Eastern  and  Western 
drarehet,  these  objections  were  first 
act  and  were  fully  replied  to  by  the 
aca  best  qualified  to  be  impartial. 

The  chief  testimony  as  to  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  is  that  of  Peter  (2d  Fet. 
iii.  lo.  16),  in  which  three  classes  of 
MliBonials  are  apparent.  First,  Peter 
addressed  the  "diaspora;**  the  term 
ased  in  the  Greek  translation  of  the 
'M'Testament,  by  John  (vii:  35),  by 
Junes  (i:  1),  by  Peter  (1  Pet.  i:  1),  and 
h  Joiiephus,  to  designate  the  Jews 
■fttttered  among  the  Gentiles.  Peter  in- 
iicUeK  a  special  letter  of  Paul's  ad- 
iresced  to  them;  and  that  letter  was 
■liaiBct  from  his  other  Epistles,  and 
xald  have  been  onh'  this  to  the  He- 
Vr^ws.  Second,  the  aubjet'i  of  that  letter 
n«  a  iqiei'kii  one;  showing  that  *'thc 
ioag-ftuftering  of  the  Lord  is  salvation." 
A  urcful  examination  of  the  Greek  or- 
iginal will  show  thjit  there  are  in  verso 
IT.  seven  special  words,  used  by  Peter 
1  Fial's  significations.  Chief  among 
*4ese  are  * '  hegeomai, **  account ;  '  *  sote- 
n^""  salvation ;  and  especially,  '*mak- 
TvUmmia*"  long-mindedness;  used  in 
ihc  fnorat  sense  only  by  special  writers 
t  Jths  later  ages;  peculiar  to  Paul,  and 
^ppsrently  borrowed  from  him  by  Peter. 
This  Mvbfeel  is  specially  the  theme  of 
thoEpiitleto  the  Hebrews  (ii:  1-4:  iv: 
11.  vi:  9-12;  ix:  14,  and  xi:  3-38.) 
I^ird,  this  Epistle,  with  others,  was 
c«pi«d«  distribated  and  ** wrested,"  ap- 
puiatly  in  this  age  of  the  apostles 
theniflelves. 

The  apostle  Peter  makes  it  clear  (2 
P<  iia;  14,  15),  that,  during  the  life  of 
^^his  several  epistles  were  copied 


and  distributed  generally;  so  that  they 
were  in  the  hands  of  even  the  unlearned 
and  unstable;  while,  too,  they  had  au- 
thority as  inspired  **  Scriptures."  Clem- 
ent, the  third  bishop  of  the  Homan 
church,  from  A.D.  92  to    102,  during 
John's  life,   wrote  his  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians,  quoting  Paul  as  his  au- 
thority.   Eusebius  alludes  to  his  quo- 
tations from  the    Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews, and  Stuart  has  ranged,  in  parallel 
columns,  the  original  Greek,  showing 
in  Clement's  epistle  seven  direct  and 
eleven    indirect  quotations    from   the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.    In  the  year 
A.D.   140,  there    came  to    Rome   two 
marked  young  men.     One  was  the  bril- 
liant Marcion,  whose  father,  a  disciple 
of   Polycarp,   a    pupil    of   John,   was 
obliged  to  exclude  his  son  from  his 
church,  near  Smyrna,  because  of  youth- 
ful improprieties;  who,  exiling  himself, 
sought  at  Rome  admission  to  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  but  failing,  resolved  on 
opposition  to  its  faith.    The  same  year 
there  came  to  Rome  from  Alexandria,  a 
speculative    youth    named  Valentine; 
and  the  two  fonnd  kindred  congeniali- 
ties of  mind  and  heart.     Marcion  de- 
clared that  the  gospels  could  not  be 
harmonized;  and  that  Luke's,  declared 
historic,  must  rule  as  authoritative.   Of 
the  fourteen  cpistlcR  of  Paul,  found  as 
authentic  in  the  Greek  original  and  in 
the  Syriac  translation,  used  in  Chris- 
tian churches  at  that  era,  he  accepted 
only  ten.     The  objections  to  the  He- 
brews, as  Hug  has  shown,  were  from  the 
first  substantially  the  same:  that  Paul 
had  not,  as  in  other  epistles,  prefixed 
his  name  to  it;  that  in  ii:  1-5,  the  term 
"us"  is  in  conflict  with  his  declaration 
that  he  personidly  did  not  receive  his 
view  of  g08i)el  truth  from  the  apostles; 
that  in  xiii:  18,  he  seems  to  have  an 
affiliation  with  the  Palestine  Jews;  and 
that  the  style  of  thought  differs  from 
Paurs  in  his  other  epistles.    To  the  first 
objection,  Clement,   of  Alexandria,  in 
the  thinl,  and  Eusebius,  in  the  fourth 
century,  quote  in  reply  the  statement 
of  PunttcnuK,  the  first  head  of  the  Alex- 
andrine school;  who,  at  the  very  tim<; 
Marcion  was  suggesting  his  speculative 
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doabi  at  Borne,  made  this  statement, 
as  (Aement  writes:  **A8  oar  worthy 
presbyter  has  already  said,  'Since  the 
Lord  himself  was  sent  as  the  apostle  to 
the  Hebrews,  Panl,  being  an  apostle  to 
the  Gentiles,  on  account  of  modesty, 
does  not  subscribe  himself  as  the  apos- 
tle to  the  Hebrews;  both  out  of  rerer- 
enoe  for  his  Lord,  and  because,  being  a 
preacher  and  an  apostle  to  the  Gentiles, 
by  a  kind  of  supererogation  he  wrote  to 
the  Hebrews."  As  to  the  other  objec- 
tions, they  are  purely  specnlative,  and 
thesnggestion  of  individual  fancy;  and 
haye  been  replied  to  fully,  as  Hug 
states,  in  every  age  when  doubt  has 
been  revived.  Paul  was  constantly  vis- 
iting Jerusalem,  comparing  viewH  with 
his  fellow  apostles  ;  he  declares  that  in 
common  they  were  inspired  for  their 
respective  work;  but  he  always,  as  a 
preacher,  sought  out  the  Jews  first; 
and  the  reasoning  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  is  just  what  might  be  expected 
from  him,  as  men  like  Grotius  and 
Webster,  masters  in  address  to  differ- 
ent classes  and  varied  nationalities, 
have  specially  observed.  The  simple 
allusion  to  Timothy  and  to  Italy  in  the 
close  of  tho  epistle  (xiii:  23,  24)  is  a 
testimony,  purely  wJttma^t  as  masters 
in  reasoning  have  in  different  ages  ob- 
served, more  than  outweighing  all  the 
internal  objections  ever  suggested. 

It  would  be  easy  to  trace  the  history 
of  speculative  doubt,  confined,  as  Hug 
painfully  notes,  almost  exclusively,  to 
rivals  for  preferment  in    the  Roman 
church;  how  Jerome,  taught  by  thirty 
years'  residence    among    Greeks    and 
Syrians  in  Palestine,  was  overruled  in 
making  up  the  Latin  Vulgate  from  the 
imperfect  versions   made  in  different 
parts  of  the  Roman  Empire;  how  the 
Josnits,  securing,  against  the  scholar- 
ship of  their  own  church,  the  decree  of 
the  Conncil  of  Trent,  A.D.  1546,  making 
the  Latin  Vulgate  (imperfect,  as  all  Ro- 
man scholars  from    Jerome  down    to 
Ximeneshad  declared),  to  supersede  the 
Greek  originals;  and  how  then,  obliged 
to  seek  support  for  their  position,  they 
employed  successively  men  like  Simon, 
A.D.  1671  to  1695,  and  Astruc,  A.D. 


1753,  to  revive  the  early  sp9 
doubt,  to  which  men  like  Bcei 
the  school  of  the  Sorbonne,  f 
plied;  how  the  German  ratic 
school  from  Bengel  took  up  ih* 
attempt,  as  Miiman  has  shown 
Latin  Christianity;  how  now  il 
lish  Broad  Church  and  a  few  le« 
the  Scotch  and  American  chore 
repeating  these  speculations,  i 
the  same  time  they  are  replie< 
men  like  Huber,  Hefele  and 
ger,  opposers  of  the  Jesuit  triu 
the  doctrine  of  Papal  Infkllibi 
also  by  men  like  Dean  Burgon, 
historic  Church  of  England. 

Plato  relates  how  Socrates  d 
that,  when  a  youth,  he  had  all  ti 
tical  doubt  as  to  God  and  Hi 
taught  in  nature,  which,  in  tho 
minds,  are  the  essential  transitii 
traditional  to  individual  faith; 
said,  he  was  thankful  that  he  hi 
in  his  own  breast  his  doubts  t 
were  solved;  for,  to   have  prot 
them  would  have  committed 
them,  and  would  have  made  him 
guide  to  his  countrymen,  who 
well-grounded  faith,  not  demoi 
speculation. 


^•i 


A  S7XP08IUM  OK  B70LT7TK 
Is  THE   Darwinian  Theobt  of 

TION   ReCONCIIJLBLB   WITH   THX 

If  so,  with  what  Limitatiohs? 
No.  II. 

BT  JOSEPH  T.  DUBTSA,  D.D. 

ExposrroBs  are  often  admonisli 
to  modify  their  interpretations  oi 
ture  in  order  to  adapt  them  to  < 
theories  in  science,  which  are  y 
hypotheses;  but  to  wait  until  t 
directly  orindirectly  confirmed  at 
of  science  by  observation  and 
ment.    The  advice  is  pointed 
homely  proverb:  '*Do  not  pre| 
cross  a  stream  until  you  get  to  it 
counsel  is  prudent,  and,  in  maU} 
wise.     And  yet  there  may  be  so 
stances  in  which   it  does   not 
There  have  been  theories  propc 
in  the  past,  and  for  a  long  time  e; 
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teaBkottiy  as  kypotheses,  not  reached 
\if  iadaotion,  nor  sustained  by  the 
ai;iMfae&t  of  deductions  from  them 
liU  fuaks.and  implications  of  facts, 
ihiek,  BSTerthelesSy  were  made  prob- 
aUe  bj  induction,  and  adTanoed  more 
aadnoie  toward  certainty  by  the  steady 
imtiae  of  the  agreement  of  deductions 
ftiQii  them  with  known  or  newly-dis- 
flMoed  &u:ts.  These  theories  have  in- 
Ttlred  the  negation  of  that  which  the 
teiptsrehad  been  understood  to  affirm, 
or  the  affirmation  of  that  which  the 
Seriptore  seemed  to  negative.  And 
fmoe  the  **  trend  "  of  inyestigation  was 
constantly  in  the  line  of  oonflrmation, 
tkt  xeenlt  has  been  anticipated.  The 
tmvelerMs  not  come  to  the  stream,  but 
b0  kn  seen  signs  that  there  is  a  stream 
ilottly  to  be  crossed.  In  such  casefi, 
itWs  been  thought  well  by  expositors 
(0  re-examine  the  words  of  Scripture  to 
fiad  whether  those  who  spoke  or  wrote 
them,  may  not  have  had  in  their  minds 
iuh  conceptions  and  judgments  as 
were  in  harmony  with  the  coming  truth, 
Atthoagh  they  did  not  and  could  not 
latieipate  and  affirm  it.  If^  by  a  fair 
ioterpretntion  under  the  laws  of  lan- 
guge  and  thought,  they  could  discern 
in  the  words  fit  forms  of  expression  for 
ideas  and  predicates  in  accord  with  the 
recent  truth,  they  have  set  down  an 
iJteinate  over  against  the  received  ex- 
position. 

And  they  have  done  this  for  two  ends. 
First,  that  they  might  relieve  their  own 
Binds  from    a   growing   apprehension 
that  there  must  be  an  inevitable  con- 
flict between  the  accepted  meaning  of 
Scripture   and   scientific    iiropositions 
Bore  and  more  likely  to  be  proved  to 
be  true.     As  soon  as  they  have  gained 
a  point  of  view  from  which  they  could 
diaecm  the  ground  of  a  reconciliation, 
Uwir  minds  have  come  to  rest.    There 
can  be  no  other  rest  for  active  minds 
than  the  repose  which  comes  through 
the  congruity  and  consistency  of  the 
virioiu  affirmations  they  are  rationally 
besnd  to    make.      Second,  that    they 
■ighl  islieve  the  minds  of  others  from 
the  heeeasity  of  doubt.     The  men  of 
faaye  preliminary  evidence  on 


whioh  they  base  hypotheses;  and,  hold-, 
ing  them  provisionally,  they  proceed 
to  develop  and  verify  them;  meanwhile 
they  perceive  their  disagreement  with 
the  apparent  teaching  of  the  Scripture, 
and  by  as  much  as  they  affirm  judg- 
ment as  to  the  probability  of  the  truth 
of  the  theories,  they,  at  least,  suspend 
judgment  as  to  the  truth  of  the  doctrine . 
of  Scripture.  And  if  it  relate  to  essen- 
tial and  vital  matterft,  the  suspense  of 
faith  is  serious,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
effect  on  belief  in  the  rest  of  Scripture 
of  a  doubt  in  respect  of  any  part  of  it. 
For  the  use  of  faith  is  not  merely,  to 
affirm  truth  for  the  satisfaction  of  the 
appetite  for  knowledge,  but  to  work  it 
into  the  practical  convictions  and  mo- 
tive forces  which  determine  character 
and  life.  And  all  this  is  true  of  those 
who  teach  science,  and  of  their  pupiltSp 
and  of  the  people  in  so  far  as  interest 
leads  them  to  listen  or  read,  and  learn 
what  scientists  know  and  believe. 

It  certainly  has  been  good  service  to 
these,  which  the  expositor  has  rendereil 
who  has  been  able  to  show  that  there 
is  a  possible  rendering  of  Scripture^ 
which  is  in  harmony,  on  the  one  hand, 
with  thought  that  can  be  consistently 
attributed  to  the  speaker  or  writer,  and  ^ 
on  the  other  hand,  with  the  theories- 
which  have  gained  the  ground  of  prob-. 
ability,  and  seem  to  be  moving  riglit 
on  to  the  ground  of  certainty. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  very  many  that 
the  theory  of  Darwin  has  been  advanced 
to  the  stage  of  strong  probability,  and  • 
that  the  indications  are  that  the  prog- 
ress of  scientific  observation  and  rea- 
soning will  confirm  it.  It  is  held  by 
many  scientific  men  confidently^  by 
others  provisionally,  by  others  with 
several  important  modifications.  And 
it  is  evident  that  it  is  received  by  mul- 
titudes of  people,  who  are  not  able  to 
comprehend  the  force  of  the  considera- 
tions which  favor  it,  any  more  than 
they  are  able  to  estimate  the  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  the  establishment  of  it. 

The  question  has  been  asked.  How- 
far  is  the  theory  probable,  and  to  what 
extent  does  it  require  us  to  modify  our 
views  of  the  teaching  of  the  Scriptures 
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if  we  have  hitherto  interpreted  them 
under  onr  ideaa,  formed  from  our  ac- 
quaintance with  the  method  of  nature, 
4is  we  suppose  it  to  be? 

Darwin  is  a  specialist.  He  favors  the 
•comprehensive  theory  of  evolution  as 
•expounded  by  Herbert  Spenoer.  But 
he  attempts  to  verify  it  only  within  his 
own  field  of  *' observation  and  reflec- 
tion/' He,  accordingly,  does  not  try 
to  account  for  the  origin  of  life.  He 
assumes  the  existence  of  a  few  simple 
forms,  *'  perhaps  only  one.*'  He  main- 
tains that  from  the  one  or  the  few,  by 
a  gradual  process  of  development,  all 
species  of  plants  and  animals  have  been 
derived,  and  that  from  some  one  of  the 
latter  tb^  human  race  has  descended. 
This  process  he  has  outlined.  Every 
form  of  life  tends  to  grow  and  produce 
new  forms.  The  offspring  tends  to  ad- 
here to  the  type  of  the  parent,  and  also 
to  vary  slightly  from  it.  The  tendency 
is  not  manifest  in  every  individual,  but 
in  some  one,  or,  possibly,  in  several 
al  the  same  time.  The  increase  of  in- 
dividuals of  every  kind  is  in  excess  of 
the  provision  for  life.  There  ensues  a 
competition  for  place  and  sustenance. 
In  this  *' struggle  for  existence,*'  those 
forms  which  vary  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  gain  advantages  by  closer  adaptation 
to  the  conditions  of  life,  survive,  mul- 
tiply, and  impart  to  their  offspring  their 
traits ;  and  by  the  subsequent  inter- 
breeding of  similar  specimens  these 
traits  beoome  more  and  more  distinct, 
until  they  are  sufficiently  peculiar  to 
be  regarded  as  the  marks  of  a  class  or 
spenies.  The  *'  species,"  however,  is  not 
"marked  off"  by  diversity  of  origin, 
but  of  traits.  It  is  not  a  species,  there- 
fore, in  the  sense  of  the  old  naturalists. 
The  interaction  of  the  form  in  its  varia- 
tions and  the  conditions  of  life  favor- 
ing it  and  leading  it  on  in  the  course 
of  its  development,  is  termed  '*  natural 
selection."  In  the  animal  kingdom, 
natural  selection  is  aided  by'*' sexual 
selection."  The  forms  which  have  ad- 
vantages by  variation  pair,  and  perpet- 
uate and  intensify  the  variability,  until 
the  variety  has  advanced  to  the  degree 
which  is  regarded  as  specific. 


[Feb. 

All  along  the  ooorse  of  development, 
it  ia  farther  maintMn^ii,  tiMvr.kftre 
been  modifioations  of  the  oondiiioBtf'iof 
life  by  geological  changes,  Mud-aotoip- 
panying  differences  of  difliak^reba., 
and  these  have  increased  the  lendeiicy 
to  variation  and  given  new  diflsottons 
to  natural  selection.  And  by  tiie  more- 
ment  of  the  forces  of  life  undto.ihe 
guidance  of  these  laws  of  nature,  whJdb 
in  their  combination  hare  beoome  very 
complex,  there  has  been  a  steady  4mI- 
vance,  upon  the  whole,  from  lowisr  to 
higher  forms,  until  at  length  maki  Ins 
appeared,  the  last  and  the  highest.- '•. 

In  his  "Descent  of  BCan"  Darwin  at- 
tempts to  trace  the  genesis  of  tlie  sMn- 
tal  and  moral  faculties  in  man  bf-the 
method  of  development  He  dose  not 
try  to  explain  the  beginnings  of  t&ese 
as  manifested  in  the  lowest  fovms^  of 
animal  life.  He  says:  **  In  what  mia- 
ner  the  mental  powers  were  flsst  di^vul- 
oped  in  the  lowest  organisms,  of  'ss 
hopeless  an  inquiry  as  how  life'^fitst 
originated.  These  are  problems  fe^lhe 
distant  future,  if  they  are  ever  tO'-lw 
solved  by  man."  He  admits  that  '^Iheie 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  differenes:  be» 
tween  the  mind  of  the  lowest  msuimd 
that  of  the  highest  animal  is  immense.^ 
But  he  affirms,  "The  difference  iamind 
between  man  and  the  higher  animals, 
great  as  it  is,  is  certainly  one  of  degree 
and  not  of  kind.**  He  has  shown  (h6 
analogy  between  the  powers  of  animite 
and  some  of  the  powers  of  man.  But 
he  has  given  no  satisfactory  aooonnl  of 
the  rise  of  the  distinctive  rational  And 
moral  powers  in  man.  Neither  has  h# 
given  a  convincing  account  of  theorig^ 
of  language.  I  .  ^ 

The  effort  to  fill  the  blank  between 
the  powers  of  the  highest  animal  and 
the  lowest  man,  is  a  pure  speooltftion. 
There  can  be  no  observation  of  Aietfe 
as  dala  for  a  delineation  of  the  prqoess 
of  development  from  the  one  into  the 
other.  Use  may  be  made  oC  the  £s6ts 
of  mental  action  observed  among  the 
lowest  races  of  man.  But  Hivart  -and 
others  have  shown  that  these  have  iBot 
been  properly  observed.  And  it  is  noi 
yet  proved  that  the  debased  raoes  aid 
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lildigMente  upeelmenB  of  mftnkind. 
TWiypMil  to  the  fact  that  the  mental 
fMMn  oone  iDto  ezeroise  gradually  in 
tttiiBdividiial  is  without  force.  A51,  e.  g., 
iM(  Dnwin  says:  **If  it  be  main- 
taiMd  thai  eertain  powers,  suoh  as  self- 
oBHrkmanMBv  abstiaeiion,  etc.,  are 
^Miliar  to  man,  it  may  well  be  that 
ttev  axe  the  incidental  results  of  other 
.ygUy«d¥anoed  intelleottial  faculties; 
m^  thaae,  again,  are  mainly  the  result 
iftbe  eomdnned  vme  of  a  higbly-devel- 
i^kngnage.  At  what  age  does  the 
Bew-^mm  infant  possess  the  power  of 
abtkaotian,  or  become  self-conscious 
nd  nfleoi  on  its  own  eziatence  ?'* 

Xo  one  denies  the  development  of  the 
MBlal  powers  of  the  infant.  But  de- 
fibpment  in  this  ease  is  simply  the' 
Wtaming  explicit  of  that  which  is  im- 
pttdl  The  infant  is  a  rational  being, 
it  the  Mart.  Does  the  fact  that  the  body 
of  the  infant  develops  into  the  organism 
if  a  complete  man,  of  itself  prove  the 
pkyaeal  evolution  of  man?  Neither 
doM  the  growth  of  mind  as  existing, 
ffove  that  mind  came  to  exist  by  evo- 
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Suoh  ia  the  theory  of  Darwin.  The 
gioimd  on  which  he  rests  may  be 
deemed  to  be  sufficient  to  support  be- 
baf  by  some.  But  il  cannot  be  said  to 
be  verified.  It  is  true  a  very  distin- 
tingaiahed  visitor  to  our  country  has 
aftmed  that  it  is  as  surely  demqnstrat- 
id  **aa  the  Copemican  theory  of  the 
lokr system."  Yet  wheu  H»ckel  wished 
to  have  it  taught  for  scientific  truth  in 
the  pablie  schools  of  Prussia,  Virchow 
withstood  him,  and  declared  it  could 
act  be  honestly  done.  And  as  to  the 
MMBtial  elements  of  the  hypothesis, 
th«e  IS  not  now  agreement  among  men 
equally  capable  and  informed.  Wallace 
defers  with  Darwin,  Mivart  with  both, 
Giay  with  one  or  the  other,  and  Dawson 
vxthalL 

ladeed,  the  natnre  of  the  problem  and 
Uie  sosroes  of  proof  are  such  as  to  cause 
the  expectation  that  the  theory  will  re- 
Biin  far  a  long  period  in  a  very  crude 
ftkte^  and  dependent  on  scanty  evidence. 
Ai  process  by  which  natnre  has  come 
to  be  what  it  is  was  concluded  before 


observation  was  possible..  And  it  can- 
not be  repeated  by  experiment.  The 
nearest  approach  to  a  scientific  test  of 
any  part  of  it,  as  set  forth  in  the  hy- 
pothesis, is  in  the  treatment  of  "Plants 
and  Animals  under  Domestication." 
But  artificial  selection  in  order  to  pro- 
duce varieties  is  not  natural  selection, 
nor  sexual  selection  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  theory.  And  this  has  shown 
only  that  the  limits  to  variation  are  not 
so  narrow  as  had  been  suppohed,  and 
accordingly  the  concept  of  species  has 
to  be  modified.  A  portion  of  the  reu.^n- 
ing  is  from  analogy,  the  most  difficult 
of  all  arguments  to  manage  correctly. 
Another  portion  is  by  inference  from 
inferences  depending  on  inferences;  or, 
as  the  logicians  say,  by  noting  the  marks 
of  the  marks  of  the  marks.  The  data 
are  the  traces  left  by  the  process  as  it 
advanced.  And  by  the  confession  of  all, 
these  have  been  under  such  conditious 
as  necessitated  the  obliteration  of  many 
of  them  when  or  after  they  were  made. 
It  will  take  time  to  decipher  accurately 
those  which  have  been  found,  and  to 
search  for  those  which  remain  undis- 
covered. 

Although,  as  we  have  said,  the  theory 
has  been  favored  to  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree by  many  scientific  men,  there  is  a 
very  respectable  number  who  favor  it 
only  in  part.  Some  of  them  consent  to 
the  probability  that  the  "method  of 
nature  has  been  continuous"  from  the 
lowest  plant  to  the  highest  animal,  but 
leave  man  out  of  the  series  as  *'a  beiu^ 
apart."  Others  include  man  in  so  fur 
as  he  IS  animal,  and  suppose  that  intel- 
lect^ sensibility  and  will,  tmd  the  mond 
elements  in  these,  constituting  together 
with  self-consciousness  his  personality, 
came  to  him  by  special  endowment  im- 
mediately from  the  Creator. 

It  is  noticeable  that  there  is  less  di>>;- 
matism  on  the  part  of  the  advocates  of 
the  theory  than  formerly.  And  it  in 
evident  that  the  temper  with  which  it  is 
considered  is  more  critical.  The  first 
enthusiasm  accompanying  what  seemed 
to  be  afresh  and  important  discovery  is 
cooled  somewhat,  and  there  is  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  calmer  judgment.     And  t«) 
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n  j  \\W  cial  mind,  many  of  the  weak  places 
in  the  argnment  seem  weaker  than  they 
once  did.  Variation  in  small  degrees 
will  not  answer.  Natural  and  sexual 
selection  falls  short.  And  the  geologic- 
al changes  posited  are  in  need  of  revi- 
sion. 

There  will  not  be  space  to  enumerate 
the  difficulties  which  beset  the  theory. 
They  have  been  presented  ever  since  the 
announcement  of  it,  and  have  recently 
been  pressed  by  several  Jible  critics. 
Some  of  them  seem  to  be  insuperable, 
liot  any  one,  for  example,  try  to  picture 
the  successive  changes  by  which  an 
animal  so  different  as  to  structure  and 
mode  of  propagation  was  transformed 
into  a  mammal,  ^nd  he  will  perceive 
how  serious  they  are.  The  most  im- 
portant point,  however,  for  our  present 
purpose  is  this:  The  hypothesis  is  a 
theory  of  method,  and  not  of  causation. 
It  is  true,  certain  causal  elements  are  in- 
troduced into  the  account  of  the  process 
of  evolution,  but  these  are  not  primary 
but  secondary.  They  may  pertain  to  the 
*' causa  sine  qua  mow,"  but  not  to  the 
efficient  cause.  It  is  true  "laws'*  are 
affirmed.  But  we  have  long  ceased  to 
be  imposed  upon  by  the  phrase  "laws 
of  nature.'*  A  true  cause  is  an  agent. 
It  does  something.  It  may  be  simple 
or  complex,  one  force  or  many  forces 
concurring.  A  law  is  an  abstraction. 
It  does  nothing.  It  is  an  intellectual 
<»xpres8ion  of  the  mode  in  which  a 
cause  operates. 

Darwin'has.no  exposition  of  the  cause 
<>r  causes  of  evolution.  The  questions 
«re  not  answered:  What  makes  life? 
"What  makes  heredity  cleave  to  the  type? 
What  makes  variation?  What  makes  or- 
ganisms plastic  to  environment?  What 
co-ordinates  the  series  of  variations 
with  the  changing  conditions  of  life  so 
AS  to  secure  progress  from  lower  to 
higher  organisms? 

Darwin  has  not  attempted  the  t»isk  of 
Herbert  Spencer,  assuming  that  the 
worlds,  all  life,  intelligence,  sensibility, 
will,  personality,  were  implicit  in  sim- 
ple atoms  of  one  kind,  and  one  or  two 
forces  pulling  and  pushing,  and  at- 
tempting to  show  how  these,  by  involu- 


tion and  evolntion,  became  explicit 'in 
the  existing  universe.  It  is  open  to 
any  one  to  entertain  Darwin*s  theory 
without  assenting  to  Spencer's,  ^tb 
the  latter,  accordingly,'  we  have  no  pre- 
sent concern. 

And  this  brings  us  to  tbe  question: 
If  he  shall  accept  the  theory  of  Darwin, 
will  he  be  able  to  reconcile  it  with  the 
teachings  of  the  Scriptttres?  tip  to  a 
certain  point,  we  think  he  will ;  bnt  be- 
yond that  we  think  be  will  meet  with 
difficulties  which  certainly  seem  at  pre- 
sent to  be  insuperable. 

1.  He  will  be  able  to  reconcile  the 
theory  with  all  the  postulates  concern- 
ing God  assumed  in  the  SoriptUTes  and 
affirmed  by  oonsistent  theists.  He  a<o- 
.  cepts  the  theory  as  an  exposition  of 
method.  He  is  free  to  find  in  Ood  the 
efficient  cause, and  to  regard  tbe  method 
as  tbe  method  of  creaiion.  To  bim  tbe 
energy  at  the  center  of  all  tbings  fi!t>m 
the  beginning  is  not  the  "unknown 
and  unknowable,'*  but  that  of  a  personal 
agent,  whose  will  is  the  fountain  of  all 
forces,  whose  intelligence,  wisdom  and 
skill  have  been  expressed  in  tbe  method 
of  the  genesis  and  ongoing  of  the  uni- 
verse. He  finds,  too,  tbe  same  g^tmds 
for  inference  to  design,  purposive  adap- 
tation of  things  to  things,  in  tbe  pro- 
cess of  evolution  as  the  elder  theists 
found  in  tbe  order,  arrangement;  and 
fitness  of  things  to  things,  under  tbe  old 
conception  of  the  mode  t>f  creation. 

Again,  be  is  at  liberty  to  eoncexTe  the 
agency  of  God  as  manifest  in  one  way 
at  tbe  beginning,  and  in  another  way 
subsequently;  or  be  may  conceive  it  to 
be  similar  throughout.  He  can  think 
of  God  as  issuing  and  sustaining  forces 
limited  to  definite  modes  of  operation, 
and  so  combining  them  as  that  'they 
would  produce  tbe  actual  universe;  or 
he  can  think  of  God  as  immanent  in  the 
universe,  energizing  always  and  every- 
where, according  to  fixed  modes  from 
which  He  will  not  ordinarily  depart. 
Or,  once  more,  he  may  distinguish 
between  the  metbod  of  creation  and  the 
method  of  providence,  and  tbinlc  of 
God  as  introducing  forces  and  limiting 
their  operation  by  modes,  then  UBing 
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.^tia  according  to  their  modes  up  to  a 

ceiUiii  point,  and  at  that  adding  new 

!m»  with  their  proper  modes,  and  so 

l^ostiiihe  completion  of  the  system 

o(  the  nniTerse;  and  then  and  there- 

ifler  working    only   in    and    through 

';tfOond    causes,**  according   to  their 

kvs.     This  view  is  not  acceptable  to 

.lome  scientific  men,  who  are  jealous 

,fpr  the   *'&implicity  and  continuity" 

of  nature;  bnt  it  is  for  th^m  to  account 

;i(^r  nature  without  it»  and  this,  so  far, 

they  hare  failed  to  do.     It  seems  to  be 

the  most  consistent  with  our  present 

knowledge.    The  method  of  the  origin 

,of  the  nniverse  may  be  conceived  as 

Jtbe  evolution  of  whatever  is  involved 

.up  lo  a  point  at  which  all  is  unfolded, 

.4Ad  then   the  introduction  from   the 

r<ireative  energy  of  whatever  may  have 

.^been  neoessary  to  another  movement; 

and  so  on  to  the  end.   This  theory  does 

not  compel  us  to  get  life  out  of  matter 

aDd  force,  instinct  out  of  life,  and  mind 

^CQl  <tf  instinct,  and  free-will  out  of  ne- 

..cessity. 

. ,  2L  One  may  accept  the  theory  of  the 
e«olntion  of  species  and  find  it  to  be 
in  agreement   with    the    teaching   of 
,&ripture  in  the  introduction    to  the 
.booh  of  Genesis  i:  1:   ii:  3.     Of   the 
origin  of  the  universe  the  theory  affirms 
not  the  cause,  but  the  method.     The 
.fragment  of  Scripture  affirms  not  the 
method  but  the  cause.    They  may  pass 
into  each  other  without  collision:  they 
Ao  not  need  to  be  **  reconciled/*  Glance 
.at  the  record:  "In  the  beginning  Grod 
created    the    heaven    and   the    earth. 
•    •    •    And  God  said,  let  the  earth 
bring  forUi   grass,  the   herb  yielding 
aeed     *     *     •    and    the   tree  yielding 
fni'L     •     *     *     And  God  said,  let  the 
vaters  bring  forth  abundantly  the  mov- 
ing creature  that  hath  life,  and  fowl. 
.  •    •    •    And  Gk)d  created  great  whales, 
and  every  living  creature  that  movcth, 
.  •   •    •    and  every  winged  fowl.    *    •    * 
;^dGod  said,  let  the  earth  bring  forth 
(be  living  creatare  after  his  kind,  cattle 
-And  creeping   thing,  and  beast  of  the 
.earth.     *     *     *     And  God  said,  let  us 
J&ake  man.      •     •     *    So  God  created 
J&ao.**    There  is  here  a  continual  refer- 


ence to  causation ;  there  is  not  a  word 
in  reference  to  the  mode  of  creation, 
unless  we  seize  upon  a  few  forms  of  ex- 
pression, such  as  this,  "Let  the  earth 
bring  forth;'*  and  these  favor  the  idea 
of  evolution. 

3.  In  the  first  document,  ii:  4;  iv: 
26,  there  is  an  account  of  the  origin  of 
woman,  which,  if  taken  literally,  can- 
not, so  far  as  we  now  see,  be  set  into 
agreement  with  the  theory.  In  this  it 
is  implied  that  Adam  was  the  first  man. 
And  there  was  not  a  woman.  Accord- 
ing to  the  theory,  the  human  species 
came  by  numerous  gradations  from  a 
lower  species,  and  when  it  finally  at- 
tained its  rank,  it  must  have  been  in 
many  individuals,  and  these  of  both 
sexes.  If,  as  has  been  suggested,  the 
theory  be  modified,  and  it  be  supposed 
that  from  the  species  of  mankind,  as 
yet  only  the  highest  among  animals 
and  endowed  w^ith  superior  instincts, 
two  individuals  were  taken,  and  by  a 
fresh  creative  act  supplied  with  the  ele- 
ments of  a  rational  and  moral  nature, 
and  in  this  manner  the  "  Adamlc  race  ** 
was  constituted,  this  does  not  remove 
the  difficulty.  For  the  Scripture  ac- 
count implies  that  the  man  was  alone, 
and  says,  "There  was  not  found  an  help 
suited  to  him.*'  It  proceeds  to  refer 
in  a  veiled  manner  to  the  creation  of 
woman.  It  may  be  said  that  this  need 
not  be  taken  literally.  Yet,  taken  in 
any  way,  it  certainly  implies  a  special 
act  of  creation  for  woman.  It  may  be 
said  that  the  whole  passage  is  poetical, 
and  not  to  be  regarded  as  giving  infor- 
mation, but  designed  for  moral  effect. 
But  this  only  shifts  the  difficulty,  for 
it  is  taken  as  literal  to  some  extent  else- 
where. In  an  epistle  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, there  is  an  allusion  to  it,  and  it 
is  made  the  basis  of  an  exhortation.  On 
the  fact  that  the  man  was  first  formed, 
and  afterward  the  woman,  is  laid  down 
the  precept,  that  woman  is  not  to  as- 
sume "authority  over  man."  There 
must  be  discovered  a  principle  of  inter- 
pretation different  from  that  which  has 
been  hitherto  adopted,  before  the  diffi- 
culty here  presented  can  be  removed. 

4.  The  strict  adherent  to  the  theory 
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is  impossible,  eitbcr  in  the  upper  or  low- 
<?r  extremitieK.  Her  opinion  wonld  be 
expressed  in  the  strongest  of  her  charac- 
teristic snperlatiyes.  At  least  she  would 
ftay  that  such  a  man  must  be  imperfect- 
ly developed,  and  suffer  from  oold  ex- 
tremities, short  breath,  and  weak  mus- 
cles. 8he  would  have  no  difficulty  in 
Applying  this  reasoning  to  herself,  only 
that  she  thinks  woman  is  an  exceptional 
being. 
Ask    a    clergyman  what   he   thinks 

.  wonld  come  to  his  'neighbor,  John 
Jones,  the  blacksmith,  if  he  were  to 
ont  freely,  participate  as  a  guest  in 
many  rich  dinners,  spend  much  time 
]D  unTentilated  meeting-rooms,  wear 
hlack  clothes,  and,  for  exercise,  walk 
^;bout  a  little,  in  a  quiet,  dignified  way, 
and  the  clergyman  would  say  that  John 
(Tones  would  lose  his  robust  vitality. 
And  he  would  have  no  difficulty  in  ap- 
plying it  to  himself,  only  that  he  thinks 
a  clergyman  is  an  exceptional  man.  In 
truth,  John  Jones  could  bear  this  sort 

.  ^i  life  better  than  he;  for  John  is  sub- 
,,ected  to  no  special  anxiety,  while  the 
'  lergyman  is  under  an  incessant  strain 
1 .1  maintain  his  standing  and  hold  his 
:x^ngregation.  The  pulpit  pressure  in 
:be  present  competition,  some  clergy- 
men have  described  to  me  as  something 
fearful.  Catholic  priests,  whose  life, 
physiologically  considered,  is  worse 
than  that  of  Protestant  clergymen,  are 
iiot  subjected  to  this  sharp  competition 
for  place  and  preferment,  and  enjoy 
ioore  robust  health  than  their  Protest- 
rint  brethren.  The  very  life  which  the 
clergyman  would  be  quick  to  tell  you 
would  spoil  John  Jones,  is  much  more 
Jikely  to  spoil  himself. 

With  this  view  of  the  case,  what  be- 
c^omes  of  the  statement  in  my  first 
paper,  that  clergymen  enjoy  ideal  op- 
fiortunities  for  good  physical  health? 
A  clergyman's  high  outlook  gives  him 
a  nobler  conception  of  the  importance 
of  physical  vitality  than  other  men  are 
likely  to  get;  and  he  is  so  free  as  to  the 
disposition  of  his  time,  that  he  can  or- 
ganize his  life  as  to  exercise,  etc.,  as  he 
pleases.  If  he  thinks  that  two  hours  in 
the  morning  should  be  given  to  vigor- 


ous muscle-work,  or  three  hoaff»- 
aftemoon  to  brisk  walking,  ^t 
mentary  interruptions  for  cheery 
to  members  of  his  congregalioa 
the  only  man  in  the  oommuikU] 
definite  occupation,  who  is  free  \ 
re-cast  his  daily  life.  The  imc 
must  be  in  his  store,  awaj  fic 
sun  and  air:  and  the  lawyer  in  ' 
fice,  or  in  the  suffocating  atmo 
of  the  court  room.  Everybody- 
the  clergyman  is  bound  to  som^ 
routine;  but  he  can  regulate  hit 
seems  to  him  best.  Doctors,  w 
their  anxiety  and  broken  rest»  \ 
the  habit  of  cheerful,  brave  wi 
large  source  of  vitality.  The  rei 
flnenoe  of  this  temper  has  lonj 
recognized  by  physiologists.  The 
man  who  starts  out  in  the  afteri 
make  a  dozen  calls  upon  poor 
in  the  outskirts,  to  whom  his.o 
with  his  earnest,  loving  *'Go€ 
you,"  is  like  an  angel's  visit,  haa 
wider  opiK)rtunity  for  the  exer 
the  habit  which  does  so  much  fi 
tors. 

The  clergyman's  greatest  temj 
is  the  table.  Among  his  people 
ceives  the  warmest  welcome.  Ti 
which  means  the  richest  food, 
pared  for  him  in  great  variety, 
helped  first,  and  generously.  "Si 
but  a  sto  n t  "  No  "  can  quiet  the  in 
nities  of  the  admiring,  loving  h 
In  a  somewhat  broad  country  ai 
practice  of  my  profession,  aii< 
open  eyes  as  to  people*8  habits, 
learned  that  clergymen  are  famo 
ers;  a  habit  which  grows  upon 
one  with  much  experience  as  i^ 
table  guest.  A  Universalist  cler 
of  Boston,  a  famous  eater,  while  i 
ing  a  convention  of  that  cburo 
western  city,  dined  with  Fathe 
Ion,  at  a  hospitable  mansion.  .! 
helped  to  turkey,  and  then  to  cl 
pie.  The  pie,  he  pronounced  f 
and  he  would  take  a  very  little 
Sister  Underwood  again  load* 
plate.  Soon,  he  would  take  ji 
least  bit  more  of  that  pie.  Then 
ished  a  dish  of  pudding,  a  pi 
mince  pie,  with  cheese,  and  .tw 
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At  this  point  in  tbe  feast  Sis- 
r  Underwood    asked    if  he  wonldn't 
to  mother  piece  of  the  mince  pic? 
\m  ta^er  looked  at  tbe  good  sister  with 
.iqored  air,  and  sighed  oat:  ''Sister 
■Itrvood,  I  can*t  eat  everything." 
ftelber  Ballon  remarked,  laughingly, 
Mkoogktyon  oonld." 
n%  Tight  table  for  a  clergyman  with 
Hsr  ft  little   walking  for  exercise,  is 
lieedingly  plain.     If.  instead  of  the 
irm  mealH  a  day,  already  suggested, 
#  take  bnt  two,  he  wonld  often  find 
li  digestion   and  brain-work  greatly 
ftfnoved.    The  hours  are  not  especiai- 
r  important.     Meat  should  appear  but 
ttee,  and  that  at  the  second  meal.   The 
T^akfkst  may  be  boiled  rice  or  oatmeal, 
Mked  very  dry,  and  eaten  with  a  little 
(viler.     You   may  add   Grahnni-bread 
ad  butter,  or  baked   potatoes,  and  a 
%J5  of  weak  coffee.    The  dinner  may 
t  lean  meat,  boiled,  broiled,  or  roast- 
€  with  coarse  bread,  and  either  potato 
*f  iHnne  other  vegetable.     No  dessert. 
^Mbiug  should  be  eaten  between  meals. 
Tbe  food  should  always  be  as  dry  as 
(vMrible.  and  swallowed  by  the  aid  of 
AkV  naliva.    It  should  not  bo  moistened 
»ith  any  other  liquid  while  it  is  in  the 
month.     Tliis  is  very   importaint.      If 
ifijx  are  troubled  with  indigestion,  it 
maybe  necessary,  until  these  symptoms 
iffi«appear.  to  introduce  no  liquid,  either 
while  eating,  or  for  an  hour  or  two  after- 
ward.   Persons  suffering  from  weak  di- 
gestion will  be  surprised  at  the  happy 
felluenee  of  drj'  food.     It   secures    a 
Ttf^deration  in  quantity,  for  the  eating 
muft  be  Blow:  but  still  better,  every 
ivticle  of  the  food  is  brought  into  con- 
t&tf  with  the  ptyaline  of  the  saliva,  and 
fire  Rtarchy  portions  are  thus  prepared 
for  digestion.     This  is  very  important. 
I  have  known  many  instances  of  ob- 
s*tiate  indigestion  cured  by  this  sira- 
f>  change  in  table  habits. 

If  yon  have  eaten  twice  as  much  food 
i!«yoti  need  (a  verj*  common  habit),  and 
nm  reduce  the  quantity  even  ten  per 
!*Bl..  you  will  suffer  from  hunger.  Bnt 
fyon  will  be  patient,  and  continue  tbe 
fdnction  nntil  you  take  but  half  the 
nrmn  qnantity,  all  craving  and  gone- 


ness will  disappear.  Only  excessive 
eaters  are  annoyed  with  stomach  troub- 
les. Very  temperate  eaters  hardly  know 
the  feeling  of  hunger. 

When  you  have  learned,  not  how 
much  you  can  consume,  but  how  much 
is  necessary  to  run  the  machine,  you 
have  mastered  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant lessons  of  life  and  one  which  few 
persons  ever  comprehend. 
»  ♦  *- 

LA7  CBITICISM  ON  THE  ICIKZSTB7  AKS 

TEE  HSTHODS  OF  CEUSCE  WOfiBL 

No.  I.* 


Views  of  (iknehal  Stewart  L.  Wood- 
ford. 

The  Protestant  churches  in  our  great 
cities  do  not  seem  to  mc  to  reach  the 
mass  of  our  city  population.  The  body 
of  tbe  working  people  seem  either  to  be 
steadily  drawing  away  from  the  Pro- 
testant churches,  or  the  Protestant 
churches  from  them.  While  I  cannot 
speak  accurately  as  to  the  cause,  the  re- 
sult is  undeniable.  The  Christianity 
of  to-day  is  far  more  cultured,  more 
educated,  more  wealthy,  and  more  fash- 
ionable, than  the  Christianity  of  the 
time  of  Christ;  but  it  certainly  does  not 
reach  the  people  as  it  did  then.  I  mean, 
of  course,  in  our  great  cities.  As  has 
been  often  suggested,  our  churches  are 
getting,  each  year,  to  be  more  and  more 
ethical  clubs.  Sermons  are  essays,  and 
our  religion  has  nil  the  surroundings  of 


*TLiR  artic'h',  by  two  well-known  laymen  of 
great  prartical  ngacity.  will  be  followed  in  suc- 
ceeding nnmbers  by  the  views  of  other  gentle- 
men, equally  dlHtiugniHhod.  on  the  luune  subject , 
among  whom  arc  tbe  following:  Francis  B. 
ThurixT,  Jobn  Swinion.  A.  8.  Uatch.  John  Wan- 
amakor,  and  Dr.  Dmper. 

TbcHO  viowH  are  obtained  by  pemonal  inter- 
views with  tbo  re«<pectivo  gentlemen,  and  thp 
matter  givon  iv  oither  written  down  by  them,  or 
the  manuscript  in  rpA'ined  by  tbem.  Reprosenta- 
tive  bnnincHH  and  profcKHional  men.  of  such 
standing  and  obarartcr  in  tbe  public  estimation, 
have  a  right  to  1k'  h(>ard,  and  to  haw  their 
Ariendly  criticiHms  and HUggostions  duly  consid- 
ered. We  cannot  doubt  that  the  ministry  will 
be  both  int<'re«*ted  in  and  profited  by  what  such 
sagacious  and  intelligent  laymen  think  and  ex- 
press as  to  their  preaching  and  leading  modes 
of  church  work.— Xd.  Hox.  Mohthlt. 
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comfort  and  art.     Bnt  no  man  can  walk 

I 

of  a  Sunday  throngh  those  parts  of  New 
York  where  the  working  people  live, 
without  realizing  that  either  they  have 
no  sympathy  with  the  Protestant 
churches, or  that  the  Protestant  churches 
have  no  practical  sympathy  with  them. 

As  to  whetlier  the  erection  of  fine 
churches  has  had  the  effect  to  separate 
the  rich  from  the  poor,  I  would  remark 
that  architecture,  music,  and  the  splen- 
did pomp  of  the  Koman  church,  never 
separated  that  church  from  the  masses. 
The  elaborate  mosque  of  the  Moham- 
medan has  never  separated  that  religion 
from  its  common  people.  The  same  is 
true  of  all  heathen  forms  of  worship.  I 
do  not,  therefore,  believe  that  cathe- 
drals, or  great  church  buildings,  have 
any  logical  part  in  this  separation  be- 
tween the  rich  and  the  poor.  In  fact, 
the  temple  built  to  the  Deity  ought  to 
be  a  natural  and  common  meeting- 
ground  for  all  classes. 

I  do  think  that  the  large  salaries  paid 
to  some  Protestant  clergymen  have 
much  to  do  with  it.  Of  course,  some  of 
the  best  paid  of  the  clergy  are  among 
the  most  efficient  workers  with  the  poor; 
but  large  salaries  are  paid  for  intellec- 
tual ability,  or  oratorical  excellence. 
They  are  not  paid  because  the  recipient 
is  a  simple  preacher  and  hard  worker 
among  the  poor.  That  kind  of  work 
which  is  most  effective  among  the  masses 
is  done  by  the  Bible  reader,  the  colpor- 
teur, and  the  city  missionary,  and  these 
men  certainly  do  not  get  extravagant 
salaries.  The  Romish  church  supports 
its  clergy  in  Chapter  houses,  and  at  an 
average  expense  of  less  than  $1,000  per 
priest.  So  that,  on  the  salary  of  one 
successful  Protestant  city  clergyman, 
from  four  to  ten  Romish  priests  are  sup- 
ported and  kept  at  work.  Looking  at 
the  matter  from  a  business  stand-point, 
it  would  seem  to  me  that  the  Romish 
system  enables  them  to  get  at  from  four 
to  ten  times  as  many  people  as  the  Pro- 
testant plan.  Whatever  may  be  said 
about  the  celibacy  of  the  priesthood,  it 
is  very  certain  that  a  body  of  clergymen 
who  are  supported  at  small  expense, 
who  are  mainly  free  from  family  ties,  as 


were  Christ  and  His  first  apoBtles,j 
do  a  practical  work  among  the  poornad 
lowly  such  as  cannot  b«  done  wiUi^oCr 
expensive  Protestant  system.  Ps^tM* 
tantism  reaches  the  middling  dsssfis 
and  the  well-to-do  very  effectively.  ..vi^ 
is  not  doing  its  original  work  among 
the  poor  in  our  cities. 

I  frankly  confess  myself  utterly  ^iui*^ 
able  to  suggest  a  remedy.  I  do  na^  b»T 
lieve  in  tine  churches  for  the  rich,  4U^. 
mission  chapels  for  the  poor.  I  do  thiak 
that  in  worship  the  millionnaire  .^indr 
the  beggar  should  kneel  side  by  ttide»- 
That  the  beggar  should  feel  thafc  tb* 
best  church  is  freely  opened  to  him»  AAd- 
the  millionnaire  that  the  mission  chapel 
is  good  enough  for  him.  Wherever  Ood, 
is,  there  man  ought  to  be  reverently 
grateful  to  worship.  it 

It  does  seem  to  me  that  we  preaeh  toa 
much,  and  worship  too  little.    Fttmctki. 
ing  was  a  necessity  where  an  old  re^.- 
ligion  had  to  be  combated  and  over- 
thrown.    It  was  necessary  to  change- 
the  Jew  into  a  Christian.     It  would  be^ 
necessary  to  change  a  Mohammedaa  in->" 
to  a  Christian ;  but  the  citizen  of  a  Chris-: 
tian  community  is  reached  by  exhorti^ 
tion  and,  above  all,  by  seeing  practical 
exemplifications  of  religion.     I  most'. 
say  I  think  we  preach  too  much  and.  < 
worship  too  little  under  our  Protestant 
system. 

\Vhile  admitting  that  I  have  no  sehasft^i 
to  offer,  I  feel  that  I  ought  to  be  very 
hesitant  in  criticizing.     And  yet^  pos- 
sibly, one  radical  defect  in  our  Prates-  < 
tant  dealing  with  the  very  poor  is,  that 
we  approach  them  with  efforts  of  oh^J^--. 
ity,   instead  of  getting    down    among  - 
them,  being  of  them,  and,  in  the  spirit- 
of  a  common  humanity,  working  with  . 
them,  and  helping  thtm,  as  well  as  <Mir— • 
selvts,  to  rise. 

If  all  our  charities  could  be  based  ofH'  - 
on  the  idea  that  little  should  be  given  . 
and  much  earned,  I  fancy  it  would  be ' 
better.     I  do  not  know  that  I  make  myt  ,- 
self  clear.     What  I  mean  is  this:  When, 
you  give  a  man  something  for  which  he 
makes  no  return,  you  hurt  his  own  sense, 
of  manhood  and  pride.     If  you  could 
help  him  earn  something,  when  he  is. 
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n  vtnt  yon  would  edacate  his  man- 
endi ik  the  Mune  time  that  yon  cared 
te4te  maoMsity;  and  so  I  hail  every 
«lHt«t«elf-«iisUdnmg  charities.  What 
tktfbor  w«nt  is,  not  to  be  educated  in- 
ti>fsverty.  Vnt  educated  ont  of  poverty, 
ibid  KK  every  time  that  yon  spend  a 
Mkn  npon  any  man,  woman  or  child, 
vko  is  able  to  work,  withont  giving  the 
recifisiit  a  chanoe  to  work  and  pay  yon 
M  dollar  back,  I  fancy  that  yonr  char- 
itf  kvfts  more  than  it  helps. 

Isder  the  complex  conditions  of  mod- 
flM  society,  we  have  got  to  feed  men, 
cMht  men,  nnrse  them  when  thev  arc 
■4k,  sttd  bury  them  when  they  are  dead, 
orslse  We^hall  not  be  doing  the  very 
tteg  that  Christ  did.  and  by  doing 
lObi^  He  first  made  onr  Christianity  a 
•^oon*  among  the  common  people.  At 
'(he  same  time,  we  ought  to  try  to  do 
Ikings  in  snch  a  way  as  that  we 
help  these  people  to  be  self-snp- 
povtiag.  Keligion  is  for  the  needs  of 
i&dividaal  men.  Its  forms,  its  methods, 
DVl-ebange  with  changing  conditions 
o^sosiety,  so  as  continually  to  do  the 
me  tkiag  of  bringing  God  nearer  to  the 
pwple,  and  lifting  the  people  nearer  to 
?Wid.'- 

We  ean  learn  much  from  onr  Roman 
r«lMic  brethren  in  their  methods.  We 
«va]d  kam  more  if  we  went  back  to  the 
fHgnning  and,  with  the  teachers,  who 
v^re  taken  from  the  shop,  the  se&side, 
wdtlw  custom  house,  were  to  get  right 
iDamong  the  people  themselves. 

Od  the  subject  of  3'oung  men  taking 
{art- in  church  work,  I  would  say,  in 
tssirer  to  yonr  questions,  that  we  are  a 
veiy  busy  people.  We  are  getting  to 
be  a  very  Insurious  people,  and  our 
actire  aad  brainy  young  men  work  very 
kai4,  part  of  the  time,  that  they  may 
<DJoy  themselves  the  balance.  The 
p«caliar  forms  of  culture  to  which  our 
cfaorcbes  incline  are  not  the  forms  to 
vhieb young  men  naturally  incline;  and 
ib«kiad  of  work  that  Christianity  de- 
luads  among  the  laboring  poor  is,  pos- 
'~Uy.  Ajpnisive  to  young  men  of  culture 
udnstbetic  taste.  In  all  communities, 
''itb  Hie  growth  of  wealth,  the  rich  and 
<^tfiiK»r  become  more  and  more  separa- 


ted. This,  in  our  material  time,  is 
intensified.  If  wise  leaders  in  the 
churches  can  devise  practical  methods  of 
dealing  with  the  problems  of  lahor  apd 
poverty  in  our  cities,  they  will  find  that 
our  young  men  and  young  women  will 
respond.  The  mission  churches  and 
schools  are  to-day  sustained  by  the 
young  people.  Among  these  are  the 
SODS  and  daughters  of  many  of  our 
wealthy  families.  Every  opportunity 
of  labor  will,  I  am  sure,  be  met  by  will- 
ing, capable  and  young  laborers.  The 
natural  unselfishness  of  youth,  its  in- 
stinctive belief  in  high  ideals,  will  call 
into  fields  of  practical  work  a  full  sup- 
ply of  workers. 

I  have  suggested  why  our  young  peo- 
ple are  naturally  drawn  in  other  direc- 
tions, but  I  have  entire  faith  that,  if  you 
can  give  them  opportunities  where  their 
work  will  offer  fair  promise  of  good  re- 
turn, you  will  find  the  young  folk  ready 
and  eager  to  join  with  you.  The  spirit 
of  Christianity  is  love  for  our  neighbors. 
What  we  need  is  to  find  the  practical 
wa^'  of  giving  this  love  practical  expres- 
sion in  answering  the  needs  of  to-day. 
I  am  hopeful  that  the  very  need  will 
bring  its  answer. 

Views  of  Robert  Bonmeb. 

I  think  that  the  religions  organiza- 
tions of  to-day  are,  in  the  main,  based 
on  the  right  principle ;  they  are  work- 
ing in  the  proper  direction,  but  there 
is  more  work  to  do.  The  elevated  rail- 
roads are  sending  our  population  in 
New  York  far  up  town,  and,  of  course, 
the  churches  have  to  move  along  with 
them.  Only  a  very  few  years  ago  Dr.. 
Springes  church  was  at  one  end  of  Beek- 
man  street,  and  Dr.  Tyng*s  at  the 
other.  Dr.  Tyng's  moved  to  16th 
street,  and  Dr.  Springes  to  37th  street 
and  Fifth  Avenue.  Yesterday  a  cler- 
gyman consulted  me  on  the  advisabil- 
ity of  moving  hxn  church  from  11th 
street  to  either  124th  or  126th  street! 
How  is  it  to-day?  Some  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  largest  church  we  have  in  the 
city  (Dr.  John  Hall's)  objected,  thirty 
years  ago,  to  19tli  street  as  a  location, 
because  it  was  so  far  up  town.     Now  it 
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is  on  the  comer  of  55th  street  and  Fifth 
AveBue,  and  there  are  far  more  churches 
and  church-going  people  above  19th 
street  than  there  are  below  it.  The 
churches  will  regulate  themselves  as  to 
location,  just  as  everything  else  adapts 
itself  to  circumstances.  You  cannot  get 
people  who  reside  above  42d  street  to 
attend  churches  away  down  town,  any 
more  than  you  could  expect  them  to  go 
to  Brooklyn. 

Then  people  ask,  "Are  the  poor 
people  down  town  to  be  left  destitute  ?" 
I  say  no.  We  have  comparatively  few 
churches  that  are  kept  up  down  town, 
but  there  are  mission  churches,  and  I 
do  not  see  what  else  you  can  do.  You 
cannot  ask  that  a  church  like  Dr.  Hall's 
shall  be  erected  below  Canal  street.  You 
must  build  churches  where  the  people 
are.  You  would  not  put  up  a  church 
in  the  woods,  but  would  select  a  village 
for  a  site.  In  the  mountains  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  Vermont  I  have  seen  splen- 
did locations  for  a  printing  office;  but 
how  would  a  man  distribute  his  papers 
there  ?  And  what  is  true  of  the  print- 
ing office  is  true  also  about  churches: 
you  must  put  them  up  where  the  peo- 
ple are. 

In  answer  to  your  question  as  to  the 
preaching  of  the  present  day,  it  may  be 
observed  that  *'what  is  one  man's  meat 
is  another  man's  poison."  That  is  an- 
other matter  which,as  everybody  knows, 
regulates  itself.  We  have  good  old  ortho- 
dox sermons  from  Dr.  Hall  and  Dr. 
William  M.  Taylor.  On  the  other  hand, 
I  may  say  that  I  have  heard  Dr.  Paxton, 
ofthe42d  street  Presbyterian  church, 
advocate,  from  his  pulpit,  going  to  the 
theatre!  He  is  a  man  of  ability,  of  a 
great  deal  of  force  of  character,  attracts 
large  audiences,  and  may.  be  said  to  be 
a  man  who  is  ahead  of  the  times.  He 
would  not  suit  Dr.  Hall's  people,  and 
Dr.  Hall's  preaching  would  not  suit  all 
classes.  It  is  just  the  same  in  Brooklyn: 
Mr.  Beecher  will  please  one  class  of  the 
community,  and  Dr.  Storrs  will  be  most 
admired  by  another.  But  although 
there  is  this  variety  in  sermonizing,  I 
would  say  unquestionably  that  it  does 
not  hinder  the  progress  of  the  Church. 


As  to  week-day  meetings^  I  da  nolk* 
think  we  could  have  any  more  of  then.** 
than  we  have  at  present;  and  I  believe-; 
that  the  meetings  are,  as  a  rule*  conw<. 
ducted  with  as  much  spirit  now  as  et er*^ 
they  were.     When  I  was  a  lad,  from  the:  * 
age  of  15  to  21. 1  lived  at  Hartford,  Qoof* . 
necticut,  the  very  centre  of  New  Bnif^n 
land  Puritanism.     I  think  the  meetini^;  - 
in  New  York  are  as  well  attended  aif^- 
they  were  in  Hartford  in  those  days.   1*.: 
think  they  are  as  well  attended,  as  fcheyi; 
were  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  and  1* 
have  been  a  resident  of  New  York  fo^  • 
nearly  forty  years.    And,  in  reply  to: ^ 
your  inquiry,  I  would  say  that  jouufp 
men  are  urged  to  take  part  in  tkem  now  ' 
as  much  as  in  former  times. 

History  is  repeating  itself  all  the  timej^ 
Some  say  that  young  men  do  not  no^' 
take  any  interest  in  the  Church.    Bdt^' 
when  I  was  a  young  lad  in  Hartford 
many  of  the  young  men  then  preferre<) 
strolling  in    the  woods,   or    ramblin;; 
around  the  country,  to  going  to  ohoTch. 
Now-a-days  they  go  to  Central  Park;  blit 
such  conduct  is,  I  think,  no  more  prev- 
alent now  in  New  York,  considering  the 
population,  than  it  was  in  Hartford  a 
generation  ago.    And,  so  far  as  I  havd 
observed,  we  have  always  had  a  very- 
large  number  of  our  young  men  who  . 
went  to  church,  and  who  took  an  intdr-^ 
est  in  religious  matters. 

As  to  your  question  with  regard  tio 
elevating  the  tone  of  public  morals,  of 
course  all  clergymen  should  aim  to  do 
that— and,  in  fact,  they  do  aim  to  d^-. 
that — by  preaching  generally  upon  the  . 
subject  of  honesty  in  all  things.    I  do 
not  think  they  should  ever  **  preach, 
politics  "  in  a  partisan  way,  for  laymen  * ' 
are  quite  as  well  able  to  judge  wliat  is  .: 
for  the  best  interests  of  the  country  as- 
they  are.     All  they  should  do  is  to  adr  -< 
vooate,  in  a  general  way,  a  higher  standi  j 
ard  of  morals  in  public  affairs. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  talk  in  aomt^ 
quarters  about  the  rich  and  poor  meeting  . . 
together.  When  a  man  talks  that  way  if 
is  proper  to  ask  him:  "Do  you  believe  in-  .. 
social  equality  ?  "     Personally/  I  say : : . 
that  there  ouglU  to  be  social  equality  in 
the  Ohurch,  but  there  is  not.  Take,  any  - 
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pnaiMDt  ehuroh — ^Dr.  Hall's,  for  in- 

ilMl,  Yov  pay  $350,000  for  a  site,  and 

jwiiMt  a  building  suitable  to  that 

loalioa.    Can  yon  support  that  enter- 

piin*-irithont  assessing  the  pews?    I 

tUikiioC.   Can  yon  expect  a  mechanic, 

antegflS  a  week,  to  pay  for  a  $5,000 

pnr-f '  We  haTe  low-priced  pews  in  oar 

d«di(Dr.  Haira),  for  people  of  mod- 

enle  UMans;  but  I  think  myself  that 

there  ovght  to  be  more  equality  among 

At  rich  and  the   poor  than  there  is. 

Tct,tt4he'same  time,  I  confess  I  can- 

Mt  see  how  yon  are  going  to  get  it. 

For  inslance,  the  late  Robert  L.  Stnnrt 

gtre  away  nearly  $100,000  a    year  to 

Prariiyterian  institations,  bnt  when  he 

giTe  a  reception  at  his  house,  attended 

bjninisters,  physicians,  lawyers,  gen- 

oik  and  prominent  men,  would  you 

ay  Ikat,  as  a  Christian,  he  ought  to  have 
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his  Presbyterian  coachman  there  too? 
The  answer  to  that    is:      Would    the 
coachman  enjoy  himself?     Of  course' 
he  would  not.     Those  things  have  to 
regulate  themselves.     The  rich  and  the 
poor  in  our  churches   meet  together, 
not,  however,  to  the  extent  thut  I  would- 
like  to  see  them.     I  am  myself  a  natural: 
bom   democrat,    not    in    the   partisan' 
sense,   and  I   think  that  we  oaght  to 
meet  each   other  on  the  earth,  just  us 
we  expect  to  meet  each  other  in  heavea 
hereafter.      But  I  cannot  see  any  bet- 
ter way  to  regulate  the  matter  than  we 
have  at  the  present  time. 

The  only  practical  .snggestion  I  con 
make  is,  that  the  Church  shall  mulHjHy 
the  means  that  it  has  at  comm:tnd.  We 
are  on  the  right  track;  only  let  us  do' 
more  work  in  the  direction  in  which  we 
are  doing  it. 


WASBZKOTOirS  BIBTEDAT  8SBVXCE. 

Ab  M4M  ever  attained  truf  grtatnest  without  divine  inspiration.*' — CiCEBO. 
'  H&l  aaaoltfc,  net  anceffry.  tnl  kononMt  conduct  and  a  noble  ditposUion  make  men  great. 


•— Ovm. 


Ortater  tSiaa  XightSness. 

Bt  tibsC  is  slow  to  atiger  is  better  than  the 

mifh/f;  and  he  that  ruleth  his  spirit  than 

kftcrf  iakeih  a  dly.— Prov.  xvi:  32. 

hiall  history  there  is  not,  aside  from 

Jesoa,  a  more  striking  illustration  of 

tbe  truth  of  the  text  than  that  furnished 

by  the  life  of  Geoboe  Washington. 

1.  He  "ruled  his  spirit;"  ruled  it 
onder  circumstances  of  extraordinary 
provocation;  ruled  it  in  times  of  ex- 
trme  darkness,  under  censures  severe, . 
tad  in  the  face  of  temptations  such  as 
aoul  few  men.  Hut  he  came  forth 
froBi  the  fiery  furnace  without  even 
"the  snell  of  fire  on  his  garments  !*' 
Ths  student  of  history  knows  aboat 
the  **  Kewburgh  "  intrigue  to  make  him 
t  Uagwhen  the  order  came  from  Con- 
gresi-  to  disband  the  army  unpaid; 
•best  'tlie  terrible  winter  which  he 
•pent  with  his  army  at  Valley  Forge, 
bcttiag  in  silence  a  nation's  reproach 
isd  oonplaint  for  seeming  failure;  his 
ttewwpUbility  in  war  and  in  peace; 
bis  virtues  in  private  life,  and  his  dis- 
tisgiiibed  career  as  the  first  President 
<' the  United  States,  only  too  happy  to 
f^Hat'tO  the    peaceful  shades  of  Mt. 


Vernon  at  its  close.     Hatt  not  God  en. 
dowed  Washington  with  this  virtue  iiL 
large  measure,  how  different  had  beea 
our  career  as  a  nation  ! 

2.  It  was  the  habitual  exercise  of  ihli 
high  moral  quality  that  constitute^^ 
Washington's  real  greatness,  and  whicL 
enabled  him  to  achieve  whut  he  did  fuE 
his  country  and  the  world.  He  has  ha  J 
his  equals  as  a  military  lender.  a>  x 
statesman,  as  an  executive;  but  ther^ 
has  been  but  one  ]Vashimfton  !  This  is 
the  verdict  of  history  !  He  **  ruled  hl.i 
spirit  ;"  he  conquered  himself.  H'j 
was  not  elated  by  prosperity,  nor  de- 
pressed by  defeat.  He  "  possessed  hi.s 
soul  in  patience." 

3.  It  was  more  than  a  natural  gift;  the 
grace  of  God  had  much  to  do  with  it. 
That  Washington  was  truly  religious,  is 
beyond  a  doubt.  Rev.  Albert  Barnes 
relates  the  following  touching  incident 
which  illustrates  it  : 

"  In  the  darkest  season  of  tlic  Auiuncan  liev  j- 
lution.  the  commandpr-ln-chief  of  uur  armiifzi 
was  olMerved  to  retire  each  day  to  a  tfrove  ai  thj 
vicinity  of  the  camp.  It  was  at  the  VaU.*y 
Forgt*.  A  Hcries  of  diiMMterH  liad  di8hoartene«f 
the  army,  and  the  Hky  wa8  overcant  with  a  daric 
cloud,  and  diatreus  and  anxiety  per>'aded  tha 
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nation.  The  army  wm  in  want  of  the  comfortii. 
and  almoet  of  the  indispenaablc  nec«Marieii  of 
life,  and  diaalEection  was  spreading  in  the  camp. 
Oorioeitj  prompted  an  individnal  to  follow  the 
commander-in-chief,  and  to  obsenre  him.  The 
faikeT  of  hit  country  \oas  $rrn  on  hiS  k-nets  nippH- 
fotiing  the  God  of  hn$(s  in  $rtrtt  pmyrr.  With  an 
anxioxiB.  burdened  mind,  a  mind  conHcions  of  itn 
need  of  heavenly  support  and  derotion,  ho  went 
snd  rolled  these  mighty  burdens  upon  the  arm 
of  Jehovah.  Who  can  tell  how  much  the  liberty 
of  this  nation  in  owing  to  the  answer  to  the 
secret  prayer  of  Washington  at  the  Valley  Forge  V 

ConclusUm. — ^The  lesson  is  specially 
pertinent  to  our  times  and  nation. 
What  a  hallowed  influence  would  flow 
down  upon  50,000,000  of  people  from  the 
high  places  of  authority  and  position, 
if  our  public  men  would  but  follow  the 
illustrious  example  of  "the  father  of 
his  country "!  Alas,  how  few  of  this 
class  rule  their  spirits  !  The  lust  of  the 
flesh,  the  lust  of  office,  the  lust  of  party, 
corrupts,  sways,  sacrifices,  makes  ship- 
wreck of  virtue,  integrity,  character  and 
the  public  weal. 


A  Nation's  Tnie  Dependence- 

And  Elisha  saw  it,  and  hf  cried,  My 
father,  my  father,  the  chariot  of  Israel  and 
the  horsemen  thereof, — 2  Kings  ii:  12. 

Elisha  gives  vivid  expression  here  to 
his  sense  of  his  own  and  his  nation's 
loss  at  Elijah's  departure.  His  view  of 
the  situation  was  unselfish  and  patri- 
otic; and  yet  it  was  the  man  who  spoke 
rather  than  the  Christian.  Elijah  had 
wrought  wonders  in  Israel,  and  yet  he 
was  a  man  of  like  passions  with  others, 
as  some  acts  of  his  life  painfully  show. 
Besides,   he  was  simply  God's  instru- 


mtnt,  as  Washington  was.  Israel's  tni« 
reliance  was  Jehovah  himself,  and 
there  was  no  occasion  for  the  prophei** 
despair. 

Nations  are  prone  to  make  a  similar 
mistake.  1.  In  the  way  of  false  reliaaee 
for  deliverance  and  abiding  prosperity. 

2.  In  looking  to  the  outward  instrument 
rather  than  the  unseen  guiding  Power. 

3.  In  magnifying  natural  laws  rather 
than  looking  to  supernatural  forces.  4. 
In  deploring  their  dangers  and  losses 
instead  of  falling  upon  their  knees  he- 
fore  Crod  in  prayer. 

SnggestlTe  ThooghtB. 

.  .  .  The  poet  has  sung: 

''As  Christ  died  to  make  men  holy 
Let  us  die  to  make  men  free." 

...  "  As  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee, 
The  Christ  is  whispering  peace.** 


.  .  .  Abroad-minded,  Christian-heart- 
ed statesman  may,  through  his  lore  for 
peace,  enter  upon  war,  knowing  that 
there  are  times  when  the  sword  points 
the  way  to  the  only  true  peace. 

.  .  .  War  is  a  terrible  calamity,  and 
nothing  but  the  sternest  necessity  can 
ever  justify  it;  but  the  triumph  of  error 
and  anarchy  and  oppression,  is  a  great- 
er calamity  still. 

...  As  in  the  natural  world,  violent 
thunder  storms  are  sometimes  neoee- 
sary  to  relieve  stagnation  and  clear  the 
atmosphere;  so  nothing  less  than  **Uie 
strife  of  mortal  combat,"  tie  throes  of 
a  nation,  as  if  in  the  agony  of  dissolu- 
tion, will  suffice,  in  certain  conditions, 
to  clear  the  mental  vision,  quicken  and 
purify  the  moral  sense,  and  lead  a  na- 
tion forth  from  corruption  and  bondage 
to  a  new  and  higher  career  of  integi^ 
and  prosperity. 


LXVINQ  ISSUES  FOB  FULFIT  TBSATICENT. 

Thou  canst  not  my  J  did  it :  never  tkake 

Thy  gory  lockt  cU  m«.— Shakkspkarx  n;  Macbeth. 


Frohibitory  Legislation. 

If  thou  do  that  which  is  evil,  he  afraid;  for 
he  [the  rtder}  beareth  not  the  sword  in 
vain ;  for  he  is  a  mimster  of  God,  an 
avenger  for  wrath  to  him  that  doelh  euU. 
— Rom.  xiii:  4. 

1.  Intbmpebancb  is  a  sin  against  God 
and  a  crime  against  society  as  well 
as  manhood — the  most  gigantic  evil, 
viewed  from  an  economic,  moral  or 
social  point  of  view,  which  curses  the 


world.  The  plain  teachings  of  Scrip- 
ture, the  records  of  our  courta,  aind  the 
voluminous  statistics  bearing  on  the 
subject,  establish  this  point  beyond 
dispute. 

2.  Society  has  an  inherent  right  to 
protect  itself  against  an  evil  so  iiguri- 
ous  in  its  nature  to  the  best  Intereets  of 
mankind,  and  so  wide-sweeping  in  its 
dire  effects.  It  claims  and  exercieee 
this  right  in  regard  to  of^er  admitted 
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^TJlv-for  instance,  the  suppression  of 
lotteriei»  th«  sending  of  obscene  litera- 
tut  ihiongk  the  mails,  the  existence 
of  nnittncefi  and  things  affecting  the 
ptblifi  health.     Is  not  the  right  in  ihia 
Mw  jast  as  clear?    Besides,  onr  whole 
tittle  legialation  is  based  on  this  as- 
conption.    The  right  to  legislate  <A  aU 
flo  Um  sabject,  to  restrict  and  regulate 
Ute.tiaflkc  in  intoxicants,  to  license  cer- 
tain, parsons  to  sell  and  protect  them 
ia  00  doing,  while  prohibiting  all  others 
iioiB'flelling  under  penalty  of  the  law, 
implies  the  right  to  suppress  entirely  the 
traffic;  to  protect  society  to  the  fullest 
extent  to  which  legislation  and  statute 
Uw  can  protect  it,  as  in  the  other  coses 
^peci1led.     No  one  can  reasonably  dis- 
pate  thin  position.       And  these    two 
fnndamental    propositions    cover    the 
vhole  ground  on  which  the  prohibitory 
Legislation  movement  rests.     The  cry 
ve  bear  on  every  hand  from  those  en- 
gag^t  in  the  mm  traffic,  that  we  are 
taking  away  their  "liberties,"  is  ab- 
fard  and  futile.     Just  as  much  so  as 
the  «ry  raised  by  the  friends  of  the 
lott^  and  the  publishers  of  obscene 
prints  and  literature;  just  as  ground- 
ie^  as  would  be  the  cry  of  men  arrested 
aadpuniiihed  for  attempts  to  poison  our 
vfiUs  and  fountains,  or  to  adulterate  the 
food  of  the  people. 

It  is  dear  as  the  sunlight  to  those  who 
caiaftiUy  note  the  signs  of  the  times — 
diabreadth  and  strength  of  the  elements 
vUeh  enter  into  the  present  move- 
Tiieilt— that  a  general  prohibitory  liquor 
Ikw  is  soon  to  be  the  leading  question  in 
the  politics  of  the  country.  Senator 
Hhdr  does  not  state  the  case  too  strongly 
Then  he  says  (in  the  Xorth  American 
Rfxmr,  Jan.  1884,  p.  50): 

*  Akohol  is  already  in  politics;  I  refer  not  to 
ta«fpoiadio  eiEorta  of  detached  sectioDs  of  the 
t**9ntTj,  tach  as  hare  b^>en  fomiliar  to  the 
cGvntry  for  the  laut  fifty  years,  bat  to  a  broad 
ttff '  fneral  moTement  among  the  masaes  of 
tbt  Anerlcan  people,  which,  in  my  belief,  will 
act  CMM  «n til  the  traffic  in  intoxicating  liquors 
MfMhibitad  by  both  Bute  and  National  law. 
VhatCTcr  the  Unal  issue  of  the  ctruggle,  the 
iBBediate  future  will  surely  witness  the  hot- 
t«i^pOliikal  battle  that  has  ever  been  fought. 
^iHivaeoaalderthat  the  continued  existence 
4yfaat  Jndustry  involving  at  least  one  bil- 


lion dollars,  or  one-flftieth  part  of  the  capital 
of  the  country  depends  upon  the  result,  it  is  at 
once  manifest  that  nothing  in  our  peaceable 
history  has  paralleled  the  conflict  which  is  now 
upon  us.*' 


Some  Practical  Features'of  tha  Tamper- 
aaoe  Questiozi*  > 

Keither  be  partaker  of  other  men's  sins,— 
1  Tim.  v:  22. 
It  is  quite  evident  to  close  observers 
that  the  community  at  large  is  not  yet 
ripe  for  a  prohibitory  law.    Some  locali- 
ties may  be ;  but  public  sentiment  in 
very  few  of  the  states  is  sufficientl}* 
strong  to  enforce  such  a  law,  if  enacted.- 
Whai  then  is  the  present  duty  of  the  friends 
of  Temperance?    Much  may  be  done  to 
advance    the    cause    and   prepare-  the 
country  for  the  enactment  and  enforce- 
ment of  a  stringent,  general  law  when 
the  people  are  ripe  for  it. 

1.  No  pains  should  be  spared  to  en- 
lighten the  public  mind  in  regard  to 
the  princlj^s  involved  in  a  prohibitory 
laic.  They  are  Scriptural,  just,  neces- 
sary, and  are  grounded  in  sound  po- 
litical economy. 

2.  Wherever  practicable  the  **loeal 
option  "  question  should  be  agitated  and 
legislation  secured  in  favor  of  that 
principle.  This  has  been  done  in  vari- 
ous communities  with  good  results. 
Massachusetts  has  recently  enacted 
such  a  law,  and  at  the  last  election  a 
large  number  of  towns,  and  some  of  the 
cities,  like  Springfield,  voted  ''no 
license."  This  brings  the  question 
directly  home  to  "the  people."  They 
are  the  ones  to  pass  on  such  a  question, 
for  they  "foot  the  bills;"  they  suffer 
the  evils  of  rum.  And.no  course  is 
likely  sooner  to  lead  to  prohibition  on 
a  wider  scale. 

3.  The  friends  of  temperance  are 
bound,  in  duty  and  interest,  to  see  to  it 
that  the  present  excise  Unts  are  enforced. 
They  are  lame  and  weak,  and  often 
constructed  in  the  interest  of  "saloon 
keepors;"  and  often  the  police  authori- 
ties and  some  of  our  courts  are  unwill- 
ing to  arrest  or  convict  on  any  amount  - 
of  evidence.  Still,  there  is  some  virtue  in 
these  statutes,  especially  those  relating 
to  the  Sabbath,  and  selling  to  minors, 
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and  \t  is  possible,  by  bold  and  persistent 
efforts,  to  enforce  the  law,  in  whole  or 
in  part.  The  city  of  Brooklyn  is  now 
trying  the  experiment, with  the  promise 
of  victory,  after  a  long,  hard  straggle. 
Two  of  the  three  Excise  Commissioners 
haTe  proved  the  chief  obstacle  thus  far; 
bnt  there  is  a  probability  that  they  will 
be  removed  or  indicted  for  malfeasance. 
The  best  elements  of  society  are  rally- 
ing to  the  effort  to  enforce  to  the  letter 
the  existing  laws.  And  their  enforce- 
ment would  go  far  to  lessen  the  evil 
and  stay  the  tide  which  now  threatens 
to  engnlf  the  children  and  youth  of  onr 
land.  Let  other  cities  and  towns  move 
in  this  matter. 

4.  The  light  of  investigation  and  of 
facts  already  notorious,  should  be  let  in 
upon  the  ••/riewttty  relations**  now  exist- 
ing hetfjoeen  •'  the  saloon  keepers  "  and  the 
preaerU  Boards  of  Eceise  and  Police  Com- 
missioners, mth  the  forces  thai  act  under 
their    direction.     Facts    of   a  startling 


character  are  every  day  coming  to  lights 
bearing  on  this  subject.  Thie  air  is  filled 
with  rumors  and  charges  and  coun|^ 
charges,  sufficient  in  number  and  gravity 
to  excite  distrust  and  alarm,  and-  to 
arouse  virtuousand  law-abiding  citiaens 
to  inquiry.  When  rum-sellers  constituie 
the  Board  of  Excise  in  several  of  onr 
chief  cities,  and  police  captains  are- 
charged  from  the  judicial  bench  with 
being  in  collusion  with  rnm  shops  and 
houses  of  infamy  and  the  like ;  and 
when  it  is  known  that  the  police  fotse- 
in  such  cities  as  New  York,  Brooklyn 
and  Chicago,  are  demoralized  to  a  fear- 
ful extent  by  reason  of  intemperate 
habits  and  personal  relations  with 
drinking  saloons,  is  it  not  time  for  Ten- 
penince  to  rally  its  forces  and  make  a"' 
vigorous  and  combined  attempt  to  reaeh 
and  rectify  an  evil  that  stultifteB  all' 
attempts  to  purify  and  govern  in  the  in- 
terest of  law  and  virtue  our  great 
cities? 


m»m 


HIXTTS  AT  THE  ICEAlTINa  OF  TEZTS. 

••  Prytkee.  take  the  cork  outo/iMif  mouth,  that  I  may  drink  thy  tidmgf^SBASMfSfKAXK, 

"iSoMtmc 
The  grmolh  of  what  is  exceUent—m  hard 
To  reach  perfedum  in  thit  nether  tror/d."— Cowpkr. 

Funeral  Seryice. 


The  Death  of  the  Godly  an  incentive 

TO  Pbayeu. 
Help,   Lord;  for  Hie  yodly  man  ceaseth; 

for   the  faithful  fail  from   among  the 

children  of  men. — Ps.  xii:  1. 

Intboduction.—  One  event  happeneth 
alike  unto  all.  Providence  makes  no 
discrimination  in  the  administration  of 
natural  laws.  The  godly  are  not  ex- 
empt from  the  ordinary  and  natural 
events  of  life. 

Doctrine  of  the  text:  The  death  of  a 

GOOD  MAN  OSOUND  l-X^R  EARNEST  PRAYEB 

FOB  Divine  intebposition.  '*  Help,  Lord, 
for  the,"  etc. 

I.  Because  there  are  so  few  '* godly'' 
and  ** faithful"  men   in  the  world. 

The  character  portrayed  by  the  Psalm- 
ist in  the  text  is  a  rare  character,  and  as 
beautiful  as  rare.  "Godly  ** — right  to- 
wards Grod,  the  central  and  core  princi- 
ple of  all  virtue  and  nobility  of  char- 
acter.    "Faithful"— right  in  his  rela- 


tions and  duties  towards  his  fellow  men.. 
And  these  two  embrace  the  whole  law 
of  attainment  and  duty.  Such  men  are 
"the  Siilt  of  the  earth,'*  and  their  re- 
moval is  to  be  deprecated — is  a  public 
calamity— and  the  good  may  well  lay  it 
to  heart,  and  offer  fervent  prayer  for 
help  to  Him  whose  is  the  power  and  the 
cause.  Is  it  not  proper  to  say,  that  the 
"  godly  "  and  "  faithful  '*— the  eminent- 
ly good  and  useful,  would  often  be 
spared  to  the  Church  longer  than  they 
are,  if  there  were  more  wrestling  prayer 
for  such  a  blessing  ?  God  has  to  teach 
us  the  worth  of  such  rare  characters 
and  the  world's  great  need  of  them,  by 
removing  them  out  of  it. 

IT.  Because  their  presence  and  service 
here  seem  essential  to  tfie  cause  of  Ood, 

1.  On  account  of  their  example. 

2.  Because  of  their  influence  and  use* 
fulness.  Their  counsels  and  conseorated 
gifts  are  so  much  needed  and  relied 
upon.   Their  faith  and  help  and  prayers- 
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often  the  Tery  life  of  the  Church. 
the  presence  of  ten  such  men  would 
Inve  nred  Sodom  and  Gromorrah. 

nt  Becanse  it  is  so  difficult  to  fill  the 
nidwhkk  their  dmth  makes. 

IV.  The  Orace  and  Providence  of  God 
nggentfhe  only  hope,  the  only  remedy, 
ui  the  day  of  such  a  death.  *'Help 
Lord!  for  the  godly  man  ceaseth,*'  etc. 

Chiiitiaa  Gvlttxre. 

Ik  ExxMFUkBT  Pbatbb. 
IWii  oioay  mine  eyes  from  beholding  vaniiy; 
mid  qnkken  thou  me  in  thy  way.  Slab- 
Utk  thy  tcord  unto  thy  servant,  who  is 
iaohdio  thy  fear. --FaaXmcxix:  37,38. 
Ilus  pnjer  includes  three  things  :— 

L  DEfXBSION  FROM  THE  FALSE.       '*Tum 

SM^mine  eyes  from  beholding  vanity.  ** 

IL  DiTOTION  TO  THE  TBT7B.    "  QulckeU 

thou  me  in  thy  way." 

UL  COKFIBMATION      IM      THE       RIOHT. 

**8Ubli6h  thy  word  unto  thy  servant." 
Which  means,  make  me  ''steadfast,  un- 
■oTible,  always  abounding  in  the  work 
o(  the  Lord." 


Faith  Thbouoh  Trials. 

Though  he  day  me  yet  will  I  trust  in  him, 
— Jobxiii:  15. 

Said  a  pastor  the  other  day  in  our 
hearing — a  man  of  eminent  piety  and 
deep  religions  experience— "When  I 
look  about  me  and  see  here  and  there 
00  every  hand  what  I  cannot  but  regard 
asasweis  to  my  prayers,  it  makes  me 
almost  tremble  to  pray."  Especially  is 
this  true  when  we  see  that  our  deepest 
sorrows  are  prayer-answers. 

Said  another  servant  of  God:  "  I  used 
often  to  sing  that  favorite  hymn — 

'  Nearer,  my  God,  to  Ttaee, 

Kearar  to  Thee, 
£*en  thonijh  it  be  a  croiB 

That  niseth  me !  '— 

just  AS  I  sing  other  sweet  hymns,  until 
"Be  day  God  took  from  me  my  child  ! 
That  was  a  terrible  test !  It  gave  new 
meaning  to  the  hymn  To  sing  it  now, 
in  the  spirit  of  it,  is  a  deeper  exercise  of 
Christian  faith." 

Stys  Rowland  Hill :  "If  yon  want 
to  tee  the  height  of  the  bill  of  God's 
vtemal  lore,  yon  must  go  down  into  the 
nOey  of  humility."  As  the  serene 
H^of  the  stars  is  made  visible  to  the 


natural  eye  by  the  darkness  which  man- 
tles the  earth,  so  the  deeper  meanings, 
of  God*8  Word  are  revealed  to  his  child-^ 
ren  in  the  night  of  affliction;  and  often 
the  deeper  and  more  dreadful  the  dark« 
ness,  the  fuller  and  more  precious  the 
divine  revelation.  Severe  and  trying 
as  the  discipline  of  the  Cross  msy  be 
to  flesh  and  blood,  it  is  the  shortest  and 
surest  way  to  spiritual  victory  and  the 
crown  everlasting. 


Znsiallation  Serrice. 

The   Testing   Fieb. 

By  D.  W. 

Bid  he  fUmself  shall  he  samd,  yet  so  as 

through  fire. — 1  Cor.  iii:  15. 

[Ttot  to  be  taken  in  connection  with  whole 
chapter,  beginning  with  verse  3.] 

The  sense  is  not,  "saved  with  diffi* 
culty,  scarcely  saved,"  but  saved  as  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  building  are  saved  by 
proving  to  be  gold  or  silver  under  the 
test  of  fire.  A  minister  is  himself  built 
into  the  building  (the  Church):  be  has 
built  othJBrs  into  the  building.  These 
others  are  "his  work."  They  will  be 
tried  by  fire,  and  may  prove  to  be  hay 
or  stubble.  He,  too,  will  be  tried,  and 
if  he  be  good  metal  he  will  be  saved 
in  the  fire,  though  his  work  lujiy  perish 
there.  We  may,  therefore,  paraphrase 
the  text:  "The  minister,  as  well  as  the 
layman,  must  pass  through  the  testing 
fire."    There  is  no  exemption. 


ICissionary  Seirice. 

The  Food  of  the  Would. 
[Brief  of  a  sermon  by  Alexander  McLaren.] 

He  *  *  *  gave  the  loaves  to  the  disciples, 
and  the  disciples  to  the  muUitude.  And 
they  did  all  eat,  and  were  filled:  and  they 
took  up  of  the  fragments  that  remained 
twelve  baskets  full. — Matt,  xiv:  19,  20. 

I.  Chbist  feeds  the  famishing  would 
BY  MEANS  OF  His  Chttrch.  "He  gave 
the  loaves  to  His  disciples,  and  the  ff/5- 
eiples  to  the  multitude." 

1.  The  food,  although  supematurally 
provided,  is  carried  to  the  hungry  by 
the  ordinary  means;  the  disciples  gave-U 
to  (he  multitude. 

2.  The  disciples  were  prepared  for 
their  work    The  first,  lesson  Oiey  \iad. 
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to  learn  was  the  almost  ladicrons  dis- 
proportion between  the  means  at  their 
command  and  the  necessities  of  the 
crowd.  "How  many  loaves  have  ye? 
Go  and  see." 

3.  We  must  carry  our  poor  and  in- 
adequate resources  to  Christ.  "Bring 
them  hither  to  Me." 


II.  The  bb£ad  is  enough  fob  aij^  thi 
woBJLD.  •*  They  did  all  eat,  and  were 
filled." 

m.  The  bread  which  is  given  to  the 

FAMISHING  IS  MULTIPLIED  FOB  THE  FUTUBE 

OF  THE  DisTBiBrTOBS.  "They  took  of 
the  fragments  that  remained  twelve 
baskets  full." 


SESHOmC  CBITXCISH. 

"//  ti  a  jMorttrmfm,  howevernoitiy  or  eloquent,  that  merely  tiddex  the  ear,  or  plecu^s  the  fancy,  without  Irmcking 

the  hexirt." — ^RowiaxD  Uili,. 
To  tell  how  to  do  a  thing  does  not  imply  atniity  to  do  it. 


Pere  Hyaeinthe  as  a  Preacher. 

The  far-famed  orator  of  Notre  Dame, 
Paris,  a  few  years  since,  now  a  Beformed 
Catholic,  unpopular  in  Catholic  France, 
is  on  a  preaching  and  lecturing  tour  in 
America. 

P^re  Hyacinthe  is  a  man  above  the 
ordinary  stature,  and  is  of  large  bulk, 
weighing  nearly,  if  not  quite,  two  hun- 
dred pounds.  He  has  the  tempera- 
ment of  an  orator — nervous,  sanguine; 
possesses  large  lungs,  full  digestive  or- 
gans; is  full-blooded,  yet  is  quick  of 
nerve,  sympathetic  in  response,  warm 
of  heart.  This  is  essential  to  the  or- 
ator. A  man  may  be  a  great  speaker; 
that  is,  be  able  standing  to  think  and 
utter  great  thoughts  and  to  clothe  them 
in  splendid  diction,  and  yet  be  cold 
as  if  carved  from  a  sliver  of  the  North 
Pole. 

Whitefield,  Spurgeon,  John  Bright, 
Beecher,  indicate  the  temperament  of 
the  orator.  He  who  can  speak  to  one 
man  as  to  a  multitude,  or  to  one  audi- 
ence as  to  another,  or  equally  well  on 
different  occasions,  may  be  a  profound 
scholar,  a  man  of  wondrous  gifts  of 
culture,  of  brilliancy  of  utterance,  of 
self-poise  —  one  who  holds  firmly  the 
reins  that  lie  on  the  neck  of  every  fac- 
ulty—yet  he  may  lack  fatally  the. gift 
without  which,  whatever  else  he  may 
have,  he  cannot  be  an  orator.  The  or- 
ator must  have  that  peculiar  nerve  and 
heart-outreaching  that  places  him  en 
rapport  with  his  audience.  He  must  be 
able  to  compel  the  throbbihgs  of  the 
brains  and  hearts  before  him  to  accord 
with  those  of  his  own  brain  and  heart. 
He  must  be  so  bound  sympathetically 


with  his  hearers  as  to  detect  the  least 
discord;  be  able  to  feel  the  whereabouts 
of  his  audience — his  finger  must  be  on 
their  pulse.  He  must  know  instinct- 
ively the  proper  focus  at  which  to  phice 
his  thoughts,  to  be  apprehended  in 
their  true  proportion  by  each  mind. 
This  peculiar  and  rare  gift— the  gift  that 
makes  the  orator,  Hyacinthe  possesses 
in  no  little  degree. 

He  is  ardent,  warm;  but  Matthew  Ar- 
nold would  be  tempted,  hardly,  to  call 
him  as  he  once  called  Mr.  Beecher,  a  heat^ 
ed  barbarian  (for  which,  the  reporters 
tell  us,  be  graciously  apologized  a  few 
weeks  since,  after  hearing  the  Plymouth 
Pulpit  orator).  In  the  barbarian,  strong 
passion  and  imagination  get  away  with 
the  uncultured  head ;  Hyacinthe  is  high- 
ly cultured,  and  yet  has  a  royal  inherit- 
ance of  sentiment.  Her  is  not  a  man 
whose  conclusions  could  be  wrought 
out  of  his  head,  while  all  the  deepisst 
longings  of  the  heart  are  arrayed  against 
them. 

In  tho  pulpit  he  awakens  and  sustains 
interest.  He  is  animation  itself;  thdre 
is  no  sluggishness  of  brain  or  body. 
His  frequent  gestures,  his  play  of  feat- 
ures, the  animation  and  yet  deep  sol- 
emnity of  his  bearing,  and  the  strong 
and  large  personality  apparent  hold  at- 
tention easily,  even  of  tiiose  who  do 
not  understand  his  French.  It  is.  un- 
fair to  say,  as  is  said  by  many  critics, 
that  dullness  is  a  characteristic  of  the 
modern  pulpit.  It  is  too  true  of  mi^ny 
pulpits.  This  of  all  faults  is  the  hard- 
est to  overcome.  The  ancients  used  to 
say  it  was  a  fault  against  which  tho 
very  gods   strove   in  min.    There  is 
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nfidwi  reason  why  the   clergyman 
finds  it  hard  to  be  anything  but  dull: 
the  subjects  he  treats  appeal  to  a  por- 
tifn  ^  man's  nature  that  is  partially, 
ifaoi  wholly  asleep,  while  the  awakened 
portion  of  his  beii^  has  little  inter- 
est in  such  sabjects.   Even  the  preacher 
is  1^  to  find  himself   lethargic   on 
the  "Enchanted  ground '*  that  borders 
Benlah    Land.     It  is   a  strong  spirit- 
nil  nature  that  can  keep  thoroughly 
tronsed   in     dealing     with    spiritual 
tilths.   There  are  such  natures.    They 
io  not  simulate  interest.    They  prac- 
tiee  no  olap-trap;  they  indulge  in  no 
■amnerading  as  spiritual  in  grotesque 
Yoddly  garb.     There   is   no  need  of 
amiktion    in  Hyacinthe.     His  is    a 
itaig  nature,  aglow  with  intellectual 
ad  qiritaal  thought.    The  spirit  domi- 
Mtts  the  body. 

Hyndnthe  has,  as  every  man  must 
ksia^tomfluenoe  deeply  his  age,  a  hope- 
fil  tanperament.  He  has  faith  in  the 
fotuei  He  belicTes  that  *'time  runs 
loi-haok  to  find  its  age  of  gold,"  but  he 
ii^  nevertheless,  cautious,  altogether  too 
CMtious  for  a  reformer.  He  has  come 
out  of  the  rain,  but  has  stopped  under 
thecavesL 

He  is  a  pains-taking,  carefully  inao- 
auate  observer  of  his  age,  has  not 
tkt  bravery,  not  the  spiritual  insight, 
tke  sublime  recklessness  of  "  that  soli- 
tuy  monk**  who  four  centuries  ago 
*'akook  the  world.'*  His  work  cannot 
but  prove  comparatively  a  failure.  Had 
Luther  stopped  at  the  reformation  of 
Bomanism  within  the  Church,  he  had 
died  at  the  stake,  and  the  world  had 
beoi  compelled  to  await  the  coming 
of  a  braver  and  a  clearer-sighted  man. 

The  Folpit  of  %  Fast  Cfeneration. 

One  method  of  divine  teaching  is  by 
eonporiMm  and  coniraat  Each  age  has 
Its  ptcnliaritieSy  and  so  history  becomes 
ov  teacher  and  monitor.  This  is  true 
of  the  pulpit,  as  well  as  of  other  forms 
ofhle  and  thought.  So  much  of  the 
hmun  element  enters  into  the  ministra- 
taoi  of  troths,  in  themselves  unchange- 
aUs  and  eternal,  as  to  give  complexion 
01  peculiar  type  to  each  epoch  of  time. 


The  spirit  of  the  times,  and  of  the  sur- 
roundings, enters  so  largely  into  it  as  to 
affect  sensibly  the  type  of  preaching  and 
of  the  outward  expression  of  piety. 
That  the  human  element  is  allowed  too 
much  scope  and  power  in  the  present 
generation,  is  true  beyond  all  question. 

Let  us  cast  a  glance  at  the  American 
Pulpit  as  it  exercised  its  functions  four 
or  five  decades  since.  No  Pnlpit,  of  any 
land  or  age,  had  so  large  a  number  of 
able,  faithful  and  effective  preachers  as 
then  ministered  to  the  churches  of 
this  favored  land.  We  make  not  this 
assertion  at  random, but  from  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  facts  of  the  case.  No 
one  will  dispute  it  who  will  read  the 
thousand  sermons  in  the  "National 
Preacher"  (1826-1866),  all  by  American 
preachers;  also  Dr.  Spragiie*s  '*  Annals 
of  the  American  Pnlpit"  (ix  8vo.  vols.), 
and  the  scores  of  volumes  of  posthu- 
mous sermons  by  various  authors. 
"There  were  giants  in  those  days"  in 
the  pulpits  of  our  land ;  not  a  half  dozen, 
bnt  scores  and  hundreds !  They  formed 
a  splendid  galaxy  of  renowned  preach- 
ers—  preachers  who  gave  world-wide 
fame  to  the  American  pulpit,  and  were 
instrumental  in  the  memorable  Beviv- 
als  which  distingnished  and  blessed 
that  age  and  ushered  in  the  grand  mis- 
sionary movements  of  the  modem 
Church. 

Let  us  note  a  few  of  the  chief  elements 
of  strength  mvd  povoer  in  the  preachers  of 
that  period : 

1.  They  preached}  preached  sermons, 
not  essays,  not  lectures,  not  newspaper 
topics,  but  real,  well-prepared,  strong 
discourses,  drawn  from  God's  Word 
and  vitnl  with  its  living  truths. 

2.  They  preached  the  Bible,  pure  and 
simple ;  not  philosophy,  not  science, 
not  sociology,  not  belles-lettres,  not  hu- 
man reason,  not  hnmanitarianism,  but 
God's  own  revelation  to  lost  man — in 
spirit,  in  form,  and  with  unswerving 
integrity  and  fidelity. 

3.  They  preached  doctrine:  the  fall  of 
man,  total  depravity,  the  atonement,  re- 
pentance, the  necessity  of  the  new  birth, 
the  Scripture  doctrine  of  heaven  and 
hell— the  core  truths  of  revelation,  in 
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^dactic  form— the  ** strong  meat"  of 
the  Word  ;  not  sentiment,  not  fine-span 
theories,  or  an  effeminate  faith,  or  a  gos- 
pel of  '*  culture  "  and  sesthetics.  They 
were  ixfbuai  men,  and  the  staple  of  their 
sermons  was  **bone  and  sinew,"  as  well 
as  **  flesh  and  blood." 

4.  They  preached  a  po^tve  Christian- 
ity; not  *' apologetics,"  not  a  faith  of 
doubts  and  negatives.  They  did  not 
^'read  between  the  lines"  of  the  Bible, 
**  another  Grospel,"  a  '*new  theology," 
as  is  now  so  often  done.  Their  *'  trum- 
pets gave  no  uncertain  sound."  They 
did  not  *'beat  the  air."  They  struck 
heavy  blows  straight  between  the  eyes 
of  sin  and  the  devil ! 

5.  They  were  dogmatists  in  the  pulpit, 
as  all  effective  preachers  must  be.  They 
stood  there  by  Divine  right,  and  spoke 
words  of  Divine  authority,  freighted 
with  eternal  weal  or  woe  to  all  who 
heard !  The  faith  they  preached  was 
"the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints  ": 
not  man's  opinion,  not  speculation,  not 
"the  higher"  or  the  *'  lower  criticism," 
not  Shakespeare,  not  nature,  not  *'  mod- 
ern thought  and  progress."  They  were 
simply  GodCs  mouthpiece  to  rebellious, 
dying  men.  Sin,  guilt,  perdition;  par- 
don, life,  heaven,  were  all  near  and 
actual  realUies  to  them,  and  their  hearts 
and  sermons  were  burdened  with  them, 
and  they  were  "straightened"  till  they 
had  laid  them  off  on  the  hearts  and  con- 
sciences of  those  to  whom  they  minis- 
tered. They  preached  as  men  '*  anoint- 
ed of  God,"  *'in  demonstration  of  the 
Spirit  and  of  power." 

6.-  They  were  not  afraid  jof  tcritten  ser- 
mons. Almost  without  exception  they 
wrote  in  full  and  preachec.  from  manu- 
script. This  fact  may  well  outweigh 
much  that  is  now  said  against  the  MS. 
in  the  pulpit.  The  practice  of  careful, 
pains-taking  preparation,  did  much  to 
give  condensation,  strengt  r,  and  logical 
form  and  pith  to  their  ser  nons.  They 
studied,  wrote,  revised,  co;idensed,  and 
loaded  their  heavy  guns  to  the  very 
muzzle,  and  rammed  the  contents  down 
with  a  will ;  and  hence  when  they  let 
off  the  well-aimed  chargo,  it  was  no 
child's  play !    There  is  enough  weighty, 


logical,  compact,  burning  thought  in 
one  of  the  sermons  of  GhriAn,  IfiaBon, 
Bichards,  Emmonsj  Melivaine,  Lymm 
Beecher,  Daniel  A.  Clark,  EliphaleiKott, 
Skinner,  Hopkins,  Bethniie,  Alexander, 
Wayland,  Bice,  Bemen,  Woods,  Finii^, 
Barnes,  and  others  like  them,  to  stock 
the  average  modem  pulpit  for  m  year. 

The  Pulpit  of  to-day  has  gained  in 
breadth  of  culture,  in  erudition,-  in 
many  of  the  auxiliary  helps  to  pulpit 
ministration.  The  eurrienlum.  of  our 
theological  seminaries  has  been  greatly 
extended,  and  a  multitude  of  new  and 
excellent  text-books  have  been  added 
to  the  list.  But  it  admits  of  grave  doubt 
whether  the  Pulpit  has  really  been 
strengthened  and  made  more  effective  there' 
by !  Such  eminent  men  as  the  late  Drs. 
Grardner  Spring,  I.  S.  Spencer,  atld  W. 
B.  Sprague,  and  not  a  few  living  men,  of 
broad  observation  and  experience,  more 
than  question  the  wisdom  of  the  change. 
Certain  it  is  the  American  pulpit  of  the 
post  generation,  in  all  that  pertains  to 
power  and  success,  the  conversion  of 
souls,  and  the  progress  of  truth  and 
righteousness  in  the  world,  will  not 
suffer  in  comparison  with  the  pulpit  of 
this  highly-cultured  age.  On  the  con- 
trary, making  all  due  allowance  for  the 
changed  circumstances  and  conditions, 
the  preachers  now  filling  our  pulpits 
may  study  these  examples  of  the  fathers, 
who  have  passed  away,  but  the  radiance 
of  whose  glorious  ministry  lingers  still 
in  the  midst  of  us,  with  profit,  and  may 
even  imitate  many  of  their  masterful 
gifts,  and  thereby  add  to  the  exoelleney 
and  power  of  a  ministry  which  is  the 
bulwark  of  this  great  and  rapidly-grow- 
ing nation.         A  Vbteban  Obsbbvsb. 

Brtaldng  Hearts. 

There  is  a  point  worth  considering  in 
the  homely  advice  which  Bowland  Hill  . 
once  gave  to  his  Welsh  curate:  "Never 
mind  breaking  grammar,  if  you  can 
only  break  hearts."  Delicacy  of  thought 
and  expression,  and  a  certain  degree  of 
fastidiousness  even,  may  be  pardonable 
in  a  preacher:  but  nothing  whatever — 
no  consideration  of  a  merely  literary 
character  —  should  be  suffered  to  ob- 
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save  or  WMken  God's  message,  or  im- 
psir  1(8  ipiriiiud  eifiBOt  on  his  hearers. 
of  homelj  language,  and  quaint  illus- 
Ualion,  and  direct  forcible  thrnsis  are 
likely,  in  the  circnm stances  of  the  case, 
to  do  moat  ezecntion,  then  nse  Lhem  by 
all  means.  Foaing  in  the  pulpit;  play- 
ing the  part  of  a  finical  orator;  afraid  to 
nijp  the  sinner's  conscience,  or  to  thun- 
der io  loudlj  as  to  wake  the  sleepers  in 
Zion  or  to  strike  a  blow  that  will  break 
a  heart  of  adamant  or  at  least  rebound 
vith  a  ringing  sound,  or  to  direct  the 
•now  with  snch  fixedness  of  purpose 
u  to  bit  the  mark— is  poor  business  for 
the  nan  who  is  charged  with  a  message 
(rf  iiie  or  death  eternal  to  perishing 
sinners.  If  the  heart  be  wji  broken  all 
pretebing  is  Tain. 


Things  to  Bemtmbtr. 

*  •  ♦  FixBt,  eee  to  the  poor  in  your  parish; 
then  to  the  rich. 

*  *  *  "ICaintaiD  your  pofit ;  that's  aU  tho 
fiuBA  you  need." — Dbtdek. 

*  *  *  Do  not  despise  a  sudden  impression  to 
preach  mi  a  theme;  it  may  be  a  voice  ftrom 
above. 

«  •  •  Take  care  of  the  bereaved  and  the  sick. 
You  never  get  so  near  the  heart  as  in  the  hour  of 
affliction. 

*  *  *  BCany  of  tho  poorest  sermons  preached 
am  sermons  fkuttless  in  rhetoric,  faultlsss  in 
logic,  faultless  in  theologic  dootrine. 

*  *  *  (ktod  preachers  are  more  plentiful  than 
good  pastors,  aaid  Bishop  Warren:  "  a  flrst- 
class  iNMtor  is  the  scarcest  thing  in  tho  Church." 

*  *  *  Thought  is  the  only  really  potent 
thing.  "  Four  hostile  newspapers  are  more  to 
bo  feared  than  a  thousand  bayonets,"  said  Napo- 
leon. The  pulpit  was  not  the  power  in  France 
in  Napoleon's  age  that  it  is  to-day  in  America. 


PBEACHEBS  EZCHAKaiNa  VIEWS. 

As  tht  anvil  skarpenrth  iroit,  tut  thr  contact  of  mind  with  mind  bfgettetk  toitdom. 


FnlpitB  Compared. 

Tax  English  preachers,  in  some  par- 
tiealars,  I  think  superior  to  our  own. 
We  exoel  them  in  discussion;  they  us 
in  preaching.  Our  best  preachers  are 
in  the  South.  They  are  not  more 
learned  or  talented,  but  they  preach 
better.  If  we  ever  get  the  devil  *'on 
the  hip''  in  these  northern  states  we 
SBUSt  disruas  less  and  pr€a*'h  more. 
God  has  built  the  pulpit,  and  put  men 
into  it  to  preach  His  gospel  faithfully; 
and  when  this  is  done  He  will  take  ciire 
of  the  consequences.  This  endless  dis- 
cussion and  argument  of  questions 
and  doctrines  which  God  has  settled 
once  for  all,  is  nnwise  and  useless.  If 
this  question  were  treated  in  the 
MoNTHi^Y  in  a  brief  and  pungent  way, 
it  might  raise  a  profitable  discussion 
about  **  Discussion  in  the  Pulpit." 

W.  S.  Clapp. 

We  invite  a  brief  exchange  of  viewfi  on  this 

Mbuect.    Our  owii  opinion  ix.  that  tho  avcrago 

AajehcaD  pulpit,  in  point  of  loaniiDK,  piety. 

fldelity  to  the  truth,  and  effective  preaching,  Ih 

vyt  .••nrpawicd  by  the  English,  or  any  other.    Wc 

swt  not  bane  comparison  on  a  few  spocimenH 

*.f  exceptional  excellence.    The  one  element  in 

vkich  v<:  are  deficient  and  fall  below  the  (Ing- 

lA,  !•*  unquevtiunably  in  the  matter  uf  Htrict 

&/-/  nr  expository  preach!  or  .     Here  we  may 

I-arz:.    And  such    illuhtriout*    cxiiuipleM    a«  Dr. 


John  Hall,  and  Dr.  W.  M.Taylor,  of  New  York, 
are  not  without  effect  on  our  preachers.  Would 
we  had  a  thousand  like  them!  As  to  the 
North  and  South,  the  only  striking  dilfeTeuce 
observable  to  us  is,  that  tho  former  is  more* 
philosophical,  systematic  and  argumentative; 
the  latter  more  expository,  hortatory,  and 
emotional.  Both  have  there  advantages.  The 
combination  of  the  two  kinds  would  be  advau- 
tagoous  to  both  sections. — Ed.] 


Pastoral  VMtation. 

Sats  Dr.  Chalmers.  <'A  house-going 
minister  makes  a  church-going  people." 
Pastoral  visitation,  rightly  done,  is  a 
powerful  factor  in  a  pastor's  useful- 
ness. Not  only  does  it  draw  his  people 
to  the  sancti^ary  by  on  almost  irresisti- 
ble influenct ,  but  it  opens  their  hearts 
to  receive  thj  truth  from  his  lips.  He 
gains  thereby  a  knowledge  of  their  in- 
dividual peculiarities  and  conditions 
that  he  can  turn  to  good  account.  He 
does  not  havo  to  draw  his  bow  at  a  ven- 
ture. The  1  iographcr  of  the  late  Dr. 
Spencer  saysiof  him: 

"  Probably  nc*  man  in  the  same  time  ever  per- 
forme<l  more  pastoral  labor  than  did  Dr.  H\>eu- 
cer  during  his  twenty-two  years'  iMwtorato  iu 
Brooklyn.  The  record  of  hi8  vlHits  fill  a  dnzt-n 
dosely-writtm  volumrs,  and  form  the  most  snr- 
prisiuK  tOHtiraouy  of  im«toral  fidelity  and  indUH- 
tr>-  that  ever  met  onr  eye.  HIb  viBlts  were  not 
vit»it»  of  ceremony— visits  to  keep  hij  people 
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from  fiftult-flnding— bnt  Uie  viiiiU  (tf  a  iuan  of 
Ood  watching  for  souls,  of  a. kind  ahepberd 
lookiog  after  every  member  of  hia  flock.  Nor 
did  he  cenflno  hU  visita  to  biH  own  people.  Ho 
explored  the  lanes  and  alleyH  of  the  city,  ItteraUy 
preaching  the  gospel  from  house  to  house,  and 
often  warning  those  whom  he  met  in  the  stroeta. 
His  couversations  and  prayers  in  the  humble 
dwellings  of  the  poor,  in  the  chamU^r  of  sick- 
neeo.  by  the  bedside  of  the  dying,  and  in  the 
house  of  monming,  amidst  such  scenes  of  affect- 
ing interest  as  his  own  pen  so  gvaphloally  des- 
cribed in  "  A  Pastor's  Sketches."  will  never  be 
forgotten  by  those  who  heard  them.  And  here 
it  was  that  he  gathered  his  nch  and  exhaustless 
material  of  illnstratinn.  No  writer  of  flotion 
ever  had  a  more  extensive  experience  and  ob- 
nervation  of  rtaX  lift,  in  all  its  diverai&ed  phases, 
to  draw  upon.  And  this  made  him  a  master  in 
the  pulpit,  as  they  were  masters  in  fiction.  And 
yet  he  found  time  for  the  tkorougk  prtparation  of 
hit  fermoHS,  preaching  on  the  average  over  four 
each  week,  two  of  them  written  out  in  full.  And 
we  never  heard  him  preach  a  poor  sermon.  We 
have  uniformly  gone  from  hiN  preaching  won- 
dering how  he  could  get  the  time,  amid  his 
pressing  calht.  to  make  so  careful  and  complete 
a  preparation  for  his  usual  Sabbath  labors." 

Are  not  oar  pastors  making  a  grave 
mistake  in  this  matter?  Many  have 
come  to  excuse  themselves  from  pastoral 
visitation  altogether,  except  in  special 
cases.  And,  as  a  rule,  we  suspect  that 
far  less  effort  is  put  forth  in  this  direc- 
tion than  formerly.  And  we  believe 
that  this  omission  will  account  in  part 
for  the  falling  away  of  many  from  at- 
tendance on  preaching,  and  for  the 
complaints  now  so  common — of  lack  of 
interest,  and  ability  to  get  at  the  hearts 
of  the  people,  on  the  part  of  modem 
preachers.  J.  M.  Bhebwood. 

— Brookhpi  N.   Y, 


Xiuole  a&d  Ifinisters. 

Reading  Dr.  Dio  Lewis'  article  in 
the  January  Homiletio  reminds  me 
that  many  ministers  and  literary  men 
have  an  exaggerated  idea  of  the  relation 
between  health  and  muscle.  For  per- 
sons of  sedentary  habits  (as  a  medical 
friend  informs  me),  a  large  develop- 
ment of  muscle  is  not  only  needless, 
but  injurious.  Many,  it  is  probable, 
often  do  themselves  harm  by  "work- 
ing up  muscle "  in  excess  of  that  de- 
manded by  their  calling.  The  surplus 
becomes  a  drain  on  the  vitality,  but 
gives  nothing  in  return.     How  long 


would  Sullivan,  the  prize-fighter's,  con- 
st! tntion  last  if  he  were  cooped  up 
three-quarters  of  each  day  in  a  study  or 
editorial  sanctum  ? 

Apropos. to  this  subject,  I>r.  Dewey, 
in  his  reoent  autobiography,  tells   tts^- 
that  after  much  exercise  in  vain  to  c«re 
his  dyspepsia,  he  was  finally  oonfined 
for  three  ii^»eks  by  a  scalded  foot .    His 
dyspepsia  yanished.    When  asked  as  to 
his  diet,  he  said:  '*Why,  I  have  eaten' 
pies  and  pickles;  and  pot-hooks  and 
trammels  I  might,  for  any  harm  in  the^ 
matter."    His  conclusions  were:  **That 
cheerfulness  first,  and  next  regularity, 
are  the  best  guards  against  the  monstar 
dyspepsia;"  and,  '*  Exercise  can  no  mors" 

profitably  be  condensed  than  food  can.*' 

R.  T.  B. 


Attdndiag  Frmerali  of  Non-Ghurdi-Ooenr. 

I  am  called  upon  twice  a  week,  on  an 

average,  the  year  round,  to  officiate  at 

the  funerals  of  persons  who  have  no- 

claim  upon  me,  save  that  of  common 

humanity.    They  were  not  members  of 

my  church,  and  often  of  no  church.-. 

Now,   this  is   a  severe    tax  upon  my 

time.      Now  and   then   I    am    offered 

money  in  -payment,  but  I  invariably 

refuse  it,  feeling  a  repugnance  to  tak-^ 

ing  money  for  such  service.     I  would 

like    to   know    how  other    clergymen 

avoid  this  tax  upon  their  time,  if  they 

do  avoid  it  In  the  country,  a  funeral 

takes  fully  a  half-day.*  Is  itnotanim^ 

pertinence  to  expect  me  to  give  so  muofa 

time  to  strangers?     Many  funerals  I 

have  attended  of  persons  who  have  spent 

their  lives  in  opposing  the  Church,  and 

have  died  ifhpenitent.     Despising  the 

Church  while  they  lived,  why  should  I 

take  precious  time  from  other  duties  to 

bury  them  when  dead  ? 

Somewhat  Impatiekt. 


GhTiroh  Ghnrs, 

Church  choirs  are  often  in  trouble. 
Sometimes  it  arises  from  the  pastor's- 
interference,  or  is  increased  by  his  at> 
tempt  to  remedy  it.  All  pastors  should 
let  choirs  manage  their  own  aflhirs,  if 
they  would  avoid  distracting  oompUcar 
tions.  They  may  make  themselves  felt 
in  an  indirect  way  to  better  effect. 

C.  H.  WSTRBBBE.      ' 
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QUSBISS  AKD  AKSWEBS. 


'*a  N.**— What  is  the  best  work  on 
I  '^DiTOKe  "  ?  A.  :  A  little  book  by  Preui. 
dent  Woolftej. 

"J.  E.  8."— Worcester,  Webster,  or 
thtloipcml  Dictionary,  is  the  **  best " 
Mthority  on  "the  pronnnciation  ot 
D0dem  proper  names. " 

"J.  C."— "The  Blessed  Office  of 
Tetis**  (National  Preacher  Vol.  xxxii, 
De&  Ko.),  by  Dr.  William  Adams,  will 
pcoretoyou  an  admirable  sermon  on 
tbe  tabjoct. 

"K.  L.*'— A. :  We  know  not  how  "to 
Bttke  the  road  upward  easy."  .  Like 
ony  others,  we  fear  yon  regret  that 
the  broad  xoad  does  not  lead  to  heaven. 
Ilia  way  np  Irom  the  flesh  into  the 
sprit  is  a  long  and  weary  climb.  We 
know  of  no  short  cut,  no  royal  road,  and 
ve  feel  quite  sure  nobody  else  does. 

"8.  E.  W."— Occasionally,  when  a 
asmon  appears  in  the  Homiletic 
IfDsnBLT  which  I  specially  wish  my 
people  to  hear,  I  read  it  to  them  instead 
of  preaching  a  sermon  of  my  own. 
Wbst  do  you  think  of  it?  A:  There 
cyi  be  no  objection,  provided  you  defi- 
nitely state  the  fact,  and  'y^^'  people 
•equiesce. 

"  W.  B." — How  can  one  get  the  com- 
plete ** Second  Epistle  of  Clements," 
spoken  of  by  Dr.  Schaff,  in  the  Novem- 
ber nomber  of  the  Homiletic  Monthly, 
in  saoh  shape  as  would  make  it  avail- 
able as  addenda  to  the  garbled  edition 
ptblished  in  the  Anti-Nicene  Christian 
Libary? — A.  :  The  second  epistle  of 
Qenient  of  Borne  is  published  in  full 
by  the  discoverer.  Archbishop  Bryen- 
aeit,  Constant,  1875,  and  by  Bishop 
Ligbtibot  in  an  appendix  to  his  Clem- 
ent, in  1879. 

"J.  L.  W."— (1.)  Whose  is  the  best 

book  on  the  Eucharist  ?    (2)  And  whose 

on  the  Sufferings  of  Christ?— A.  :  (1) 

Two  Tery  good  books  are  "Euchnristic 

Year*  and  "Eucharistica,"  New  York. 

oOttnts  each.     A  vol.  of  *'  Communion 

Stnoeos;"  by   Dr.     Spencer,  is  an  ex- 

etOent  work,  $1.75.  (2>  The  last  named 

work  will  also  give  light  on  this  subject. 

Many  of  the  ••  laves"  of  Christ  dwell 


on  His  sufferings  ;  Krummacher's 
'♦Suffering  Saviour,"  is  a  fervid  and 
excellent  work  for  spiritual  use,  and 
Dr.  Stroud's  *•  Physical  Cause  of  Christ's 
Death"  is  a  masterly  work  viewed  from 
a  scientific  point  of  view. 

*'J.  S.  C." — In  Homiletic  Monthly 
(Jan.,  2d.  page  of  cover),  I  read,  *' An 
Abridgement  of  one  of  Sir  Samuel  Ba- 
ker's (Bnker  Pasha)  greatest  Works  of 
Travel."  Is  there  not  a  mistake  here? 
My  impression  is  that  Sir  Samuel  Baker, 
the  African  traveler,  and  "Baker 
Pasha,**  are  two  different  men.  Col. 
Valentine  Baker,  an  officer  in  the  Brit- 
ish army,  was  expelled  and  degraded, 
joined  the  Turkish  army,  and  was 
named  **  Baker  Pasha."  He  is  still 
serving  under  the  Sultan. — A. :  ''In  186^ 
Sir  Samuel  Baker  led  an  expedition  of 
1500  picked  troops,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Khedive,  and  with  the  iUle  ofPaslM, 
to  put  down  the  White  Nile  Slave 
Trade."    See  Globe  Encyclopaedia. 

**C  S."— Do  •' Faith-Cure  Believers" 
claim  more  than  Scripture  warrants  in 
holding  that  the  prayer  of  faith  will  save 
the  sick  ? — A.  :  Unquestionably,  faith 
cures  are  wrought.  Hezekiah's  prayer 
of  faith  cured  him  of  a  deadly  sickness 
and  lengthened  his  life  fifteen  years. 
How  many  cures  were  accomplished 
(where  is  the  full  record?)  through 
prayer  to  Christ  when  on  earth.  God's 
hand  is  not  shortened  that  He  cannot  do 
to-day  what  He  did  so  abundantly 
twenty  centuries  ago.  Luther  never 
doubted  that  his  prayer  restored  Me- 
lanchthon  to  health  and  to  the  Reforma- 
tion. Why  not?  We  see  in  the  experi- 
ence of  the  mesmerizer  how  fmth  in 
man  often  works  wondrous  cures  ;  how 
much  more  should  faith  in  an  omnipo- 
tent God,  infinite  in  wisdom  and  love, 
working  even  in  natural,  or  ordinary 
ways,  result  in  healing?  Yet  we  feel 
sure  that  nine  out  of  ten,  perhaps 
ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred,  of  so- 
called  faith-cures  are  wrought  through 
the  mesmeric  or  magnetic  power  of 
the  man  whose  hands  are  laid  on  tho 
sick. 
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ULPFUL  DATA  IX  CUBBIXT  UTIBATm. 


The  Rscnn  Sufexhatusal  Osioin  of  ICax 

HJOKSIPKRKD  FBOM  A  PUBKLT  SclKMTIFIC  Poiirr  OF 

TiKW.  By  W.  D.  Wilfion.  D.D.,  IX.D..  AmtrvooH 
ChMrdi  Btxfievo  (Dec.),  27  pi).  A  learned  and  can- 
did disotuwion  of  tlie  antiquity  and  primitiTc 
-condition  of  man.  in  tbo  light  of  tbc  latest  dia- 
oovcrien  iu  science.  The  extreme  antiquity 
claimed  by  Lyell  and  othera,  in  now  admitted  to 
l>e  unsupported  by  (kcts,  even  by  such  HclentistH 
as  Herbert  Spencer  and  Huxley.  The  latter  says: 
"  I  don't  know  that  there  is  any  reanon  for 
doubting  that  the  men  who  existed  at  that  day 
[the  drift  period]  were,  in  all  osaontial  respootn, 
jiimilar  to  the  men  who  exist  now."  His  ad- 
mimionH  in  regard  to  the  Nile  Valley  (Eaton 
addntM)  updct  Lyell'H  speculations.  Principal 
Dawson,  as  good  authority  a.s  any  iUgthe  world. 
After  rpviewiug  the  whole  ground  in  hlK  recent 
work,  "Fossil  Men  and  their  Modem  ReprcHcnt- 
atives,"  winds  up  with  these  words: 

**  What  evidence  the  future  may  bring  forth  I 
•<lo  not  know;  but  that  available  at  present  points 
to  the  appearance  of  man,  with  all  his  i>owcrK 
■and  properties,  in  the  Post-glacial  age  (»f  geol- 
ogy, and  not  more  than  from  six  to  eight  thou- 
ftand  years  ago.  This  abrupt  appearance;  of  man 
in  his  full  proportions,  his  association  with  ani- 
mals, the  greater  part  of  which  still  survive, 
and  his  introduction  at  the  close  of  that  great 
and  as  yet  very  mysterious  n»volutioii  of  the 
earth  which  we  call  the  Glacial  period,  accords, 
as  I  have  elsewhere  eudoavoretl  to  show,  with 
tho  analogy  of  geological  science,  in  the  infor- 
mation which  it  gives  us  of  the  first  appearance 
^>f  other  types  of  original  beings  iu  the  several 
stages  of  developmentof  our  earth."  (pp.  946-7.) 

Pbof.  Max  Mull£b  om  the  Obioin  aku 
■Gro\*th  of  Reuoion.  By  H.  8.  Kellogg,  D.D., 
BUdiuthfca  Sacra  (Jan.  ,  22  pp.  Few  hooka  treat* 
iug  on  this  subject  have  been  honored  with  so 
Appreciative  a  reception  and  wide-spread  publi- 
cation as  these  lectures  of  Mdller.  They  have 
been  reprodiice<1  in  the  vernacular  languages  of 
India.  A  book  of  such  a  histor>'  must  possess 
more  than  usual  interest.  This  weU-written 
pajwr  gives  tho  aiithor  credit  for  sinceritj-  and 
belief  in  Christianity,  aud  for  his  refutation  of 
the  anti-Christian  theor>',  that  all  religion  began 
ill  the  worship  of  fetishcH.  But,  while  acknowl- 
Wlging  all  this  and  mon>.  it  holds  that  his  own 
theory  of  the  origin  of  religion  is  intrinsically 
no  better  than  the  one  ho  so  ably  refutes;  ii* 
"  opposed  alike  to  a  sound  philosophy  aud  to. 
tho  direct  and  implied  teachings  of  the  Script 
ures;  and  that  the  arguments,  even  of  an  histor- 
ical sort,  by  which  he  would  support  it,  are  not 
valid  for  the  conclusion  which  he  professes  to 
4'^tablish." 

The  CmmcHEs  of  the  HuorEXOTs  and  the 
Rkijoious  Condittok  of  France.  By  A.  F.  Beard , 
U.I).,  Awiopfr  Rfrinr  (Jan.),  15  pp.  The  ^Titor 
^^f  this  valuable  paper  is  pastor  of  the  American 
^^hapel  in  Paris.  He  has  enjoyed  special  oppor- 
tunities to  inforui  himself,  and  well  has  he  used 
tljrrn.  The  editorial  note  Ih  not  too  strong :  He 
'*  >)rings  together  a  mass  of  facts  never  before 
collected  and  set  Iu  the  same  relationship.   They 


have  been  gleaned  firom  many  Aelds  and  mveh 
personal  obaervatiou  aud  inquiry  in  difilenot 
parts  of  the  country."  He  gives  oa  tnutworthy 
information  respectiDg  the  variooa  ugeatit* 
which  are  determining  the  religioaa  and  moal 
condition  of  France.  He  takes  a  bopeftil  view 
of  the  situation.  "  We  may  aay.  witkoat  inr 
of  question,  that  France  never  had  a  like  oppor- 
tunity to  receive  the  Qoepel,  and  the  Chztetiaii 
world  never  had  a  more  inviting  field.  Thietf 
are  900  Proteetant  miniatera,  activeajid  earaeit, 
and  many  missionary  agencies  are  co-operating, 
and  no  less  than  73  Protestant  religioaa  papeis 
are  published  in  the  French  language." 

EcCLESlAirnCAL  COKTBOL   IK  UTAH.     By  JobB 

Taylor,  President  of  the  Chnrch  of  Lattor-Day 
Saints;  Eli  H.  Murray,  Oovemor  of  the  Tenilsry 
of  Utah,  \orth  Awterican  Beviem  (Jan.),  SS  pp. 
The  coolness  and  the  boldness  with  which  ttie 
head  of  the  Mormon  hierarchy  defends  the  ukhb- 
strons  system  of  fiftith  and  social  Inlqiiity  esa- 
braced  in  Mormonlsm  would  surprise  us,  if 
anything  could  excite  surprise  in  veiatiafi  Id 
this  deluded  people.  According  to  his  testi- 
mony, the  Mormons  are  a  highly  virtuous,  law- 
abiding  and  greatly  persecuted  community! 
Governor  Murray's  n^olnder  gives  a  clear  view 
of  the  present  status  of  things  in  Utah.  "Tb** 
country."  he  says.  "  has  resolTsd  to  get  at  flie 
bottom  Ikcts  in  Utah  aflkirs."  Be  stales  many 
things  that  may  well  excite  criticism  and  Indig- 
nation. "Utah  Mormoniam,  with  legislstive 
power  in  its  grasp,  is  a  monster  of  no  inconsid- 
erable proportions,  and  means  miachieL"  "  The 
day  of  settlement  must  come. . . .  the  quidcer 
the  better  for  the  Mormons  sad  for  the  ooun- 
tr>-. .  .  .  Either  the  (Government  must  r^wiU  its 
laws,  or  the  Mormons  must  obey  tbem."  He 
affirms  that  they  arc  living  in  open,  daily  viola- 
tion of  U.  8.  Uws.  The  "  Edmund's  bill,"  he 
claims,  does  not  supply  the  remedy.  His  rem- 
edy is,  "  Abolish  the  Legislature,  and  subetituto 
in  lieu  of  it  a  Ixigislative  Council,  to  be  ax>- 
proved  by  the  President,  and  confirmed  by  the 
Senate." 

AnNOKTiciMM  IN  Amxbican  FICTION,  ^y  Julian 
Hawthorne.  Princeton  Review  (Jan.).  15  pp.  Com- 
ing from  a  popular  writer  of  fiction,  the  admis. 

felons  and  characterizations  of  this  article  are 

« 

noteworthy,  .\ccepting  his  views,  as  in  the 
main  Just,  w^e  arc  confronted  with  the  fact  that 
modem  fiction  is.  for  the  most  part,  hostile  to 
Christianity,  absolutely  agntmlic  in  sentiment: 
"  The  Bible  is  a  human  book;  Christ  was  a  gen- 
tleman related  to  the  Buddha  and  Plato  families. 
Death  ...  is  annihilation  of  personal  existence 
.  . .  morality  is  the  enlightened  selfishness  of  the 
greatest  number  .  .  .  the  'Religion  of  Human- 
ity '  is  the  only  religion  recognized."  Thackeray. 
Dickens,  and  other  novelists  of  their  day,  "ac- 
cepted the  religioiis  and  social  canons"  then 
current,  and  did  not  concern  themselves  '*  about 
a  philosophy  of  life."    But  a  "  new  onler  of 
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thiafi  kM  eofne  into  vogue-  •  •  •  which  nurkt 
X  detoitB  tamiiig-pobit  from  what  hM  been  to 
vfeat  Ik  to  eome."  "It  i«  a  period  of  doubt: 
«M  it  wfll  icralfe  in  renoaliM  to  be  seen."  The 
^^trtfldu  Miaidtry,  and  the  fMends  of  a  snper- 
mt«ai  Aith  and  a  tnie  morality,  are  boimd  to 
«<ri<li  foeh  words  coming  firom  tmoh  a  nounM*. 
lad  t»  M  their  voice  he  heard.  *'  FicUon  "  in  a 
BwafBdiHia  ftelor  in  forming  charactftr,  in  de- 
^Hoftag  aoeietr,  in  creating  iientinieut:  and  if 
!C%e  e^f«  orer  to  "  AgnoHticisni,"  a  dark  fiitun> 

Tton  Ptlkt:  It»  PlioviNC*  AND  rih  Powek. 
if  »i»ka  M.  Tttvsel.  1>.D.  I&formetl  Quarl^lif  Re- 
Hhp.  iHn.)  IS  pp.  What  ia  the  tnic  proviuire  of 
tt'^  pulpit?  In  it  really  the  caae  that  the  power 
•j(  eb«  pulpit  in  waning  ?  are  the  pointa  conaid- 
'•Ml  m  dkia  paper.  Faeaing  in  re\iew  Froe- 
«uMl«>  Saaay  preflntory  to  hia  volume  "The 
■erahr  (JKiapel.**  he  arguea  clearly  and  forcibly 
M  xkow  that  the  province  of  the  pulpit  ia  not 
ta  teatih  lAiloaophy  or  science  or  art  or  politics 
u  aoeh,  bat  to  proclaim  to  men  Christ  aa  the 
•iclj  Savionr,  and  to  perauade  them  to  accept 
aa  coch  by  fliithfully  expounding  QckVh 


word  aa  oonlained  in  the  Scriptnrea  of  th(» 
Old  and  the  New  Tcatamenta.  and  by  bearing 
pemonal  testimony  to  His  ix>wer  to  save.  And 
in  thna  preaching  Christ,  conaiatathe  truepowf  r 
and  glory  of  the  pulpit.  The  moat  powerful  and 
successful  preacheni  iu  every  period  of  tlif 
Church  and  iu  every  land,  have  ever  been  thost* 
;Nrho  confined  themselves  most  closely  in  their 
pulpit  miniHtrations  to  the  expoaitlon  of  tbi* 
ScripturPK  as  bearing  witness  of  Christ  aa  tbc* 
only  hope  of  a  perishing  world.  To  the  second 
qneMtion  tho  writer  gives  a  negative  answer. 
But  the  evidence  he  gives  in  support  of  it  is,  to 
our  mind,  far  from  being  conclusive.  The  chief 
is  the  outward  growth  of  tbe  Church  and  the 
exten8ion>of  the  kingdom  of  God.  But  this  iM 
a  superficial  view.  Many  factors  besides  the 
power  of  tbe  nulpit  enter  into  this.  No  candid 
mind  who  takes  a  broad  observation  of  things, 
can  come  to  any  other  rati<inal  couchisiun  than 
that  the  province  of  the  actual  Christian  pulpit 
of  our  times  is  greatly  restricted,  and  that  it 
does  not  wield  that  majestic  and  commanding 
power  over  men  and  over  aocioty  which  it  did 
in  a  former  generation. 
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aSBHS  OF  ILLT7ST&ATI02T. 

'>fai(,ir-H  tkiugt  ami  words  can  6c  Ulwiralfd  atul  ejrplainfd  only  6y  known  thingn  and  loordi.— N.A.C'ai.kiks. 


One   cam    often    lialp    anotlier   do 

vftat  one  oannot  do  hlmaelf.  The  cobbler 
c«aM  not  paint  the  picture,  but  he  could  tell 
ifMllea  that  tha  ikof-He  waa  not  quite  right. 

At  tlia  **driwf  Its  of  tha  laat  spike  ** 

:•  th<>  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  one  of  the 
■«9t  intcmting  and  auggeatiTe  incidenta  waa, 
that  the  telegraph  wires  were  ao  connected 
vitb  the  tpike  and  the  Aaaiaicr  that  every  blow 
ff  tbe  hammer  waa  indicated  both  at  St.  Paul 
tS'l  at  New  York  City. 

OM  .Hoatmna  li«rdan&en  tell  na  tbat 

•J  the  cattle  on  the  plaina  and  mountains  are 
Mt  to  ahift  for  themaelves,  however  deep  the 
480W.  they  will  generally  find  enough  food  to 
f««tain  them.  But  if  a  ranchman  om-c  begina 
tof<wd  them  when  the  anow  is  "deep,  be  must 
i**i  them  till  the  anow  ia  all  gone.  They  will 
tut  all  effort  to  find  food  for  themselves,  and 
fftarre  to  death  in  their  tnurka 

The  United    Stataa   government   la 

£o«  cooatructing  a  canal  around  the  Cascades 

<f  the  Columbia  River,  something    like  the 

T^lUsd  Canal,  around  Niagara  Falls,  by  which 

tl*  Bivigation  of  that  stream  will  be  extended 

may  hundred  miles.    The  principles  of  lock- 

V*  on  canala  are  familiar  to  many  of  our  read- 

-r«.  bat  the  lifting  of  a  boat  from  a  lower  level 

r  utrut  to  a  higher  one  is  very  interesting  and 

ngpettive.    The  boat  is  floated  into  a  lo<*k  on 

•he  lower  level,  and  the  gates  are  closwl  be- 

Liad  it.    Then  a  sluice-way  is  opened  in  the 

-PF^r  gate*,  through  which  the  water  from  the 

i4t»:T  iKrel  pasaea  into  the  lock,  and  lifts  the 

i/.it  to  a  level  of  the  water  above.    When  the 


water  in  lock  rises  to  a  level  with  the  water  on 
the  higher  strait,  the  preaaure  now  removed, 
the  upper  gates  open  caaily,  and  the  boat  floats 
out  into  the  water  of  the  higher  level.  A  novice 
Btanding  by  after  the  first  gust  of  water  at  the 
opening  of  the  aluice-way,  would  acarcely  know 
what  waa  going  on,  it  proceeda  ao  nolaeleaaly. 
The  boat  in  the  lock  continues  to  riae,  and 
when  it  reachea  the  higher  level,  the  upper 
gatea  open  without  difficulty,  and  the  boat 
floata  out  so  easily  ! 

Tl&e  laat  ivords  of  tba  late  Or.  Jolin 

Howard  Raymond.  President  of  Yaaaar  Col- 
lege, spoken  in  broken  utterance,  were:  "How 
easy  —how  easy— bow  easy  to  glide  fW>m  work 
here  to  the  work  — *'  Utere.  he  evidently 
wished  to  add,  but  his  voice  failed  him  ! 

HVtky  Governor  Brlggs,  of  IHaaaa- 
chusetts,  never  wore  a  collar.— Hon.  George 
N.  Briggs,  BO  long  Governor  of  Maaaachn- 
aetta,  was  a  man  of  fine  personal  appearance, 
exceedingly  neat  in  his  apparel;  biit  all  who 
ever  saw  him  muat  have  noticed  that  Le 
never  wore  a  shirt  collar.  The  reaaon  for  this 
was,  as  ho  himself  tells  it.  as  follows :  When 
a  young  man.  he  worked  in  a  hat  factory.  Most 
of  his  aasociates  were  given  to  drink.  Ther<> 
was  ope  young  man  in  whom  he  took  great  in- 
terest, and  to  whom  he  had  often  spoken,  try- 
ing to  dissuade  him  from  his  bad  ways.  Tlii<4 
man  one  day  turned  upon  him  with  great  ve- 
hemence and  bitterness,  saying:  "  I  don't  want 
you  to  preach  to  me.  Briggs;  you  have  your 
faults  as  well  as  I.  You  don't  drink,  but  you 
are  as  proud  es  u  peacock.    When  you  have 
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done  work,  you  dress  up  in  your  frilled  shirt 

and  white  collar,  and  you  strut  around  town 

to  be  sdmired.    If  you  will  tear  that  ruffle 

firom  your  bosom  aud  that  collar  irom  your 

shirt,  and  never  wear  either  again,  I  will  sign 

the  pledge  and  keep  it  as  long  ai  you  keep 

your  promise."    Briggs  took  his  hand  out  of 

the  water,  gave  it  to  his  friend  as  a  pledge  of 

the  agreement.    It  was  kept  by  both.     The 

young  man  rose  to  be  a  member  of  Congress, 

and  Briggs  was  among  the  most  worthy  of  the 

gOTemors   of   Massachusetts— but   be   never 

wore  a  Airi  collar ! 

Wky  m,  little  i&oMler  l>oy  went  t« 

Sunday  •school  without  shoes  sU  summer  long. 

Hia  Ikther  wanted  him  to  go  to  Sunday  school. 

and  he  was  able  to  buy  him  shoes  and  stock- 
ings,  and  willing  to  do  so.  and  he  wore  shoe* 
and  stockings  on  week  days  He  told  his  own 
story,  and  it  was  this:  He  asked  another  little 
boy  to  go  to  Snnday-sehool.    He  was  poor,  and 


he  said  "he  conld  not,  because  he  had  wy 
t»ho«B:  and  none  of  the  boys  went  barefooted." 
To  which  he  replied,  "  Tdjust  as  soon  go  baxe- 
root<Hl  as  not;  come  go  with  me."  And  so  they 
both  vent  barefbot  to  Sunday-school  all  sum- 
mer long  1 

Th«r«  la  m  MMlwuinsal  laur  bjr  witieli 

the  aerial  portion  of  plant-growth  seeks  abore 
ail  to  rise.  Under  it  the  higher  or  more  ad- 
vanced bud  (or  seed;  takes  precedence.  Al- 
though last  formed,  it  is  first  to  nnfold.  We 
see  this  in  every  shoot  that  opens  buds  in  the 
spring:  in  every  graft  cut  from  the  end  of  a 
shoot,  as  compwed  with  those  cut  f^om  lower 
on  the  shoot:  in  every  sprouting  tuber,  in 
Wheat  sproniing  on  the  stalk,  or  a  corn  ear  tm 
the  wet,  warm  ground  Of  two  ears  on  the 
same  stalk  tbe  upper  will  l>e  the  larger:  so  will 
the  upper  or  middle  leaves:  the  lower  leav<*« 
and  the  buds  lormed  at  their  bases  in  wood- 
growth  will  be  small,  owing  to  growth  rushing 
onward  past  them,  unless  man  interferes,  and 
by  stopping  this  upward  rash  by  a  timely 
pinch,  as  in  grapevine  and  cordon  culture,  ar- 
rests the  flow  and  compels  it  to  fill  out  the 
flrst-formed  leaves  and  buds. 
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AND  TEXTS  OF  BECSNT  LEADZNa  SEBHONS. 


1.  The  Comprehensivenesn  of  God's  Care.    "As  an  eagle  stirreth  up  her  nest,"  etc.— Dent,  xxxii: 

11. 13.    Kev.  Thoma«  Bkelion.  England. 

2.  The  Necessity  for  Meditation.    "  I  will  Ming  unto  the  Lord  as  long  as  I  live:   *    *    *    mv  medi- 

tation of  him  shall  be  sweet."-  Ph.  civ:  33.  34.    Rev.  Robert  Collyer. 

3.  Crying  ont  in  the  Night  Watcben.    "  Arise,  cry  out  in  the  night:  in  the  beginning  of  the  watcbe» 

pour  out  thine  heart  like  water  before  the  fkce  of  the  Lord.^'— Lam.  ii:  19.    Bc^v.  C.  H.  Spurgeon, 
in  New  Pftrk  Street  Chapel,  London. 

4.  Not  an  Oriental  Legend.    "  It  i8  ho  that  shall  save  his  people  firom  their  sinH."— Matt.  i.  21. 

John  Han.  D.D..  New  York. 
6.  Motto  for  Young  Men.    "Seek  ye  first  his  kingdom  and  his  righteousness,"  etc.— ICatt.  vi:  33. 

A.  C.  Hurst,  D.D..  PittHburgh. 
The  Developing  Power  of  the  Gospel.    "The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  unto  leaven,"  etc.— 

Matt,  xiii:  33.    H .  M.  Scudder,  D.D.,  Chicago. 
Earnestness  the  Condition  of  God's  Mercy.    "  Have  mercy  on  nie,  O  Lord,  thou  mm  of  David."— 

Matt  xv:  22.    James  McCoeh,  D.D.,  in  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  PittMbnrgh. 
Common  SouHe.    "The  children  of  this  world  are  in  their  generation  winer  than  the  children 

of  light."— Luke  xvt:  8.    T.  DeWittTalu»age,  D  D.,  Brooklyn. 
The  Attraction  of  the  Croes.    "  And  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up  fTom  the  earth,  will  draw  all  men  unto 

myself."— John  xii:  32.    H.  W.  Thomas,  D.D.,  Chicago. 
The  Doubt  of  the  Present  Day.    "  Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesns  Christ  and  thou  shalt  l>e  KaviMl.* — 

Aots  xvi :  31.    Francis  L.  Patton.  in  First  Presbyterian  Church,  New  York. 

11.  ^od's  Farm.    "  Ye  are  God's  huBbandry."— 1  Cor.  ill:  9.    Bev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  Brooklvu. 

12.  What  Is  it  to  be  Saved  ?    "  This  is  a  fitithful  saying,"  etc.— 1  Tim.  i:  15.    A.  J.  F.  Behr^udH.D.D., 
Brooklyn. 

Fathers  in  Christ    "  I  write  unto  you.  fatbera,  because  ye  have  known  him  tliat  is*  from  the 
beginning."— 1  John  ii:  13.    C.  U.  Hpurgeon,  in  MetropoUtan  Tabernacle.  Ix)ndon 

True  Prosperity.     "Beloved,  I  pray  that  in  all  things  thou  majest  prosptT."— 3  John  verse  2 
T.  D.  Witherspoon.  D.D..  LoniHville.  Ky. 

The  Fools  of  the  Bible.    A  serioH  of  Hermous  classified  as  the  Atheistic  Fool,  the  Agnostic  FooU 
etc.,  by  Rev.  G.  F.  Pent<?cost.  Bnxiklyn. 
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STJGKISSTIVE  TEE2£ES. 


1.  Prophetic   Power  in    Spiritual  Exaltation. 

("And  Jacob  called  imto  IiJk  sous,  aud 
said.  Gather  yourHelven  toitether,  that  I 
may  tell  you  that  which  nhall  befall  yon 
in  the  last  dayK." — (ieu.  xlix:  1.) 

2.  The  Tragedy  of  the  Soul.    (The  Book  of  Job.) 

3.  The  Unrea83nabl6neKH  of  Despondency  in  a 

Christian.  ("  Why  art  thou  cast  down,  O 
my  soul,"  etc. — P».  xlii:  11.) 

4.  Soul  Growth.    (The  i>ath  of  tbe  JuHt  is  as  the 

shining  light,  that  sbineth  more  aud  more 
unto  the  i)erfect  day."— Prov.  iv:  18.) 
6.  Man's  Capacity  for  Wrong-Doing.    ('  Behold 
thou  hast  spoken  and  done  evil  things  as 
thou  couldest."- Jer.  iii:  6.) 

6.  Tbe  Spiritually  Awakened  the   only  truly 

Wise.  ("Who  is  the  wise  man?" — Jer. 
ix:  12.) 

7.  Faith    Storm-tossed.     ("And  behold  there 


arose  a  great  tempest  in  the  sea."  etc. — 
Mattviii:  24.; 

8.  Man  Hindering  Omnipotence.      ("And    ht* 

did  not  many  mighty  workK  th«'re  becauae 
of  their  unl>elief."— Matt,  xiii:  iVi.) 

9.  The  Sanctity  of  Man.    ("D<«trt>y  not  with 

thy  meat  him  for  whom  (.^hriat  died."— 
Rom.  xlv:  15.) 

10.  The  (k>ntraHt :  Tbe  Soul  Asle^^p  and  the  .Soul 

Awake.      ("Let   us  not   «leep  an  do   the 
rest,"  etc.— 1  Tbess.  v:  fi-7.) 

11.  Paul'H  Sum  in  Addition.  ("  Add  to  your  faith 

virtue,  and  to  virtue  knowledge,"  etc. 

2  Peter  i:  5-7.)* 
12.  The,  Two  Judges.    ("  For  if  our  heart  con- 
demn un,  (Jod  is  greater  than  our  hearts 
and  kuuw(>.th  all  things."— 1  John  iii:  20.)* 

*  Authorized  version. 
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PAUL  AT  ATHSNS. 

Bi Gbablbb  F.  Dsbmb,  LL.D.,  in Chttbch 
or  THX  SrEAiiaxBs,  New  Vobk. 

Tt  men  of  Athens,  etc, — Acts  xvii :  22-31. 

Thb  methods  and  the  utterances  of 
the  greatest  missionary  produced  by 
Christianity  most  be  well  worth  the 
mdy  of  all  Christian  workers.  In  his 
apostolate  Paul  chose  great  cities  as  the 
centres  of  operation,  and  was  undoubt- 
MJIy  directed  and  assisted  therein  by 
th«  Holy  Spirit.  He  was  in  Jerusalem, 
in  Athens,  in  Borne— the  cities  that 
represented  religion  and  culture  and 
power.  Perhaps  for  the  generation  ex- 
isting in  the  nineteenth  century  there 
are  few  points  in  the  great  apostle's 
history  more  needful  and  profitable  to 
study  than  his  visit  to  Athens,  because 
it  presents  to  ns  the  first  contact  of 
Christianity  with  culture  as  developed 
in  high  art  and  philosophy.  These 
▼ere  the  only  fields  for  culture,  as  sci- 
eaee  cannot  be  said  to  have  existed  in 
that  day. 

Paul  seems  to  have  had  no  just  idea 
of  Athens  before  reaching  that  city;  but 
his  quick  eye  took  in  the  strategic  ad- 
vantages of  the  place  for  Christian  move- 
ment, and  he  sent  back  to  Berea  for  Silas 


and  Timothy,  that  he  might  have  these 
valued  coadjutors  in  his  apostolic  work. 
In  waiting  for  them  he  was  not  idle. 
He  studied  Athens.  While  thus  en- 
gaged he  employed  every  opportunity 
that  presented  itself  to  plant  the  seed 
of  the  Gospel. 

The  city  was  about  sixteen  centuries 
old  when  Paul  saw  it,  and  during  a  few 
of  the  centuries  immediately  preceding 
his  visit  it  had  been  magnificently 
adorned  by  architecture  and  sculpture 
in  the  interests  of  the  prevailing  idola- 
try. Everywhere  there  were  temples  ; 
the  small  were  elegant,  the  large  were 
magnificent.  Everywhere  there  were 
altars  to  all  the  gods  known  to  Greek 
mythology;  and  in  the  liberality  and 
hospitality  which  ordinarily  accom- 
pany spiritual  indifference,  there  were 
to  be  found  altars  inscribed,  **To  the 
Unknown  God." 

The  gratification  of  this  aesthetic  in- 
stinct could  not  blind  Paul  to  the 
deadly  cancer  which  was  eating  out  the 
spiritual  life  of  the  people  under  this 
complexion  of  external  beauty;  nor  did 
he  for  a  moment  feel  that  he  was  a  mere 
curious  traveler,  or  forget  for  a  moment 
that  he  was  a  Christian  missionary.  On 
the  Sabbuth-day  he  reasoned  with  the 


[The  flfBt  several  cermons  are  reported  in  full :  the  remainder  are  given  in  oondenRed  form.  Every 
on  it  taken  to  make  tliese  reports  correct ;  yet  our  readers  must  not  forget  that  it  would  be  unfair 
t^hold  a  speaker  responsible  for  what  may  appear  in  a  condensation,  made  by  another,  of  hia 
diieoozw.] 
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Jews  in  their  sjnagogtie,  and  on  the 
other  days  in  the  "  market,"  the  general 
gathering-place  of  the  people. 

No  man  who  has  zeal  for  Christ  ever 
lacks  a  place.  He  will  labor  with  one 
man  as  earnestly  as  with  a  thousand  ; 
in  a  chamber  as  cheerfully  as  in  a  cathe- 
dral. He  that  is  faithful  in  the  smallest 
place  will  be  duly  transferred  to  a 
larger.  The  apostle  could  not  be  con- 
cealed in  the  one  little  obscure  syna- 
gogue of  his  compatriots,  hid  away  in 
some  comer  of  the  splendid  metropolis, 
but  was  soon  drawn  into  the  agora^  a 
place  where  not  only  merchants  of  all 
kinds  met,  but  statesmen,  orators,  poets 
and  philosophers— the  fashionable  as- 
sembly in  which  it  was  requisite  for  a 
man  to  appear  often  if  he  desired  to  be 
counted  as  in  Athenian  *'  society." 

Stirred  from  without  by  the  sight  of 
the  preyailing  idolatry,  and  impelled 
from  within  by  his  constant  zeal  for  his 
Master  and  the  New  Faith,  Paul  every- 
where  set  forth  Jesus  and  the  Besurreo- 
tion.  However  he  varied  his  method 
of  treatment,  his  fundamental  theme 
was  the  Bisen  Jesus.  There  seemed  to 
be  perpetually  present  to  his  mind  the 
thought  that  every  human  being  had 
an  immeasurable  personal  interest  in 
Him  who  had  been  delivered  for  man's 
offences  and  raised  again  for  his  jus- 
tification. In  the  market-place,  or,  as 
we  perhaps  should  call  it,  the  Assem- 
bly Booms,  he  was  encountered  by  men 
who  represented  two  of  the  leading 
schools  of  philosophy  at  that  time  in 
Athens — schools  that  were  then  more 
than  two  centuries  old. 

The  Stoics  represented  pantheism, 
believing  that  **the  all,"  the  universe, 
is  God  ;  God  is  the  universe.  Believ- 
ing the  universe  itself  was  a  rational 
soul ;  that  it  was  impossible  to  separate 
God  from  matter;  that  the  soul  was 
matter,  and  death  was  a  return  of  this 
finer  matter  into  the  all-matter — that  is, 
into  God;  when  they  heard' of  the  res- 
urrection of  the  dead,  the  announce- 
ment seemed  so  palpably  absurd  in  the 
presence  of  what  they  considered  settled 
and  unquestionable  philosophical  doc- 
trine, that  it  was  regarded  an  impossi- 


bility.   The  Epicureans  were  downright, 
materialists.     There  was    matter,  and 
nothing  else.    Whatever  seems  orderly 
and  the  product  of  design,  is  merely  the 
result  of  a  fortuitous  concurrence  of  the 
uncreated  atoms  which  had  eternally 
existed.    This  doctrine  necessarily  ex- 
cluded God,  the  soul,  morality,  and  re- 
sponsibility.   It  involved  the  dissipa- 
tion into  the  elements  at  death  of  all 
that  we  call  matter  and  spirit,  a  distinc- 
tion denied  by  them  except  as  a  distinc- 
tion of  different  kinds  of  matter.    Of 
course  that  school  could  have  no  data  of 
ethics  beyond  utility;  nothing  that  in- 
volved   future  reward  or   retribution. 
To  them,  also,  the  resurrection  was  an 
absurdity. 

There  was  a  third  school,  not  men- 
•tioned  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
called  the  Academicians,  who,  at  the 
time  of  Paul,  taught  that  there  waa 
nothing  which  could  be  known  of  God, 
if  there  was  a  God.  The  apostle  met  in 
his  day  the  variations  of  erroneous  phi* 
losophy  which  confront  Christianity  in 
ours.  Through  eighteen  centuries  the 
gifted  and  laborious  errorists  have  not 
been  able  to  invent  one  new  error.  To« 
ward  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury they  are  just  what  they  were  in  the^ 
first :  pantheists,  materialists,  and  ag» 
nostics.  Such  we  find  them  in  Berlin, 
London,  and  New  York  to-day;  such 
Paul  found  them  in  Athens  eighteen 
centuries  ago.  But  Christianity  was 
fresh  then,  and  the  people  he  met  had 
curiosity  to  know  if  it  were  possible  to 
have  a  new  school  of  thought.  They 
induced  Paul  to  go  with  them  from  the 
crowded  agora  to  the  quiet  Areopagus, 
where,  lifted  above  the  multitude,  se- 
cured from  interruptions  in  the  lofty 
place  of  their  Supreme  Court,  they  might 
ascertain  the  nature  of  this  new  phi- 
losophy. 

The  mingling  of  politeness  and  irony 
in  their  invitation  to  Paul  is  just  the 
same  in  its  tones  and  cadences  as  those 
which  mark  the  intercourse  of  the  pan- 
theists, the  materialists,  and  the  agnos- 
tics of  the  present  day  in  their  inter- 
course with  the  Christian  thinkers. 
*'  We  wish  to  be  enabled  to  know  what 
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thew  itiinge  things  mean."   The  irony 

WIS  in  the  implied  disparagement  of 

whit  they  had  already  heard  from  Paul. 

"It  eamiot    mean  much  if  toe  cannot 

taie  it  all  in  at  a  glance !"  is  what  the 

enoritts  of    to-day    intimate,   as   the 

errorists  did  in  Athens.    It  is  * 'strange" 

—that  is.  not  at  home  in  the  realm  of 

enltoTfr— if  it  be  bronght  by  any  one 

who  is  not  a  pantheist,  or  a  materialist, 

or  at  least  an  agnostic.    Paul  accepted 

the  challenge,  took  his  position,  and 

began  his  testimony  for  Jesus. 

His  reply  was  polite,  without  any 
mixtore  of  irony,  and  is  in  this  an  ex- 
ample to  all  Christian  teachers.  He 
itood  amid  an  inspiring  enrironment. 
If  he  looked  up,  there  stood  the  Acrop- 
olis, beauty-crowned,  with  the  noblest 
products  of  the  highest  art  piled  in 
richest  profusion  and  most  graceful  ar- 
rangement on  the  noblest  altar  in  the 
Itnd,  an  offering  to  the  gods  worshiped 
bj  the  populace,  but  despised  by  the 
philosophers.  If  he  looked  down  upon 
the  dty,  there  was  that  wondrous  tem- 
ple of  Theseus,  the  colossal  Minerva, 
and  the  temples  of  the  Furies  and  of 
)^ctory.  Everywhere  worship  had 
brought  the  skill  of  art  to  its  adorn- 
ment, and  the  best  fruits  of  the  age 
grew  on  the  tree  of  its  religion,  even 
when  that  religion  was  idolatrous. 

Paul  opened  with  words  of  polite- 
ness. A  preacher  of  religion,  he  recog- 
nized his  hearers  as  religions.  He  told 
them  that  wherever  he  turned  his  eyes 
be  perceived,  in  all  their  works  of  art, 
that  the  Athenians  were  a  more  than 
commonly  God-fearing  people,  intimat- 
ing that  he  had  seen  no  such  exhibitions 
of  religiousness  in  the  other  cities  of 
Greece.  It  was  a  delicate  compliment 
to  their  city,  of  which  they  were  mani- 
festly intensely  proud.  This  wise  ex- 
ordium opened  the  way  for  the  intro- 
duction of  his  own  religion.  He  called 
their  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  their 
beautiful  Athens  there  was  an  altar  in- 
acribed,  "To  ah  Unknown  God;"  and  he 
mentions  the  fiact  rather  in  commenda- 
tion than  in  disparagement.  Snch  was 
the  spirit  of  the  apostle.  His  manner, 
alie^  is  worthy  of  study.    He  employed 


all  the  admissions  of  their  religion  and 
philosophy,  attacking  nothing  that  is 
not  radically  wrong.  Whatever  a  select 
circle  of  philosophers  might  hold,  there 
was  planted  ineradicably  in  the  nature 
of  man  the  belief  in  the  existence  of 
God.  Every  form  of  idolatry  was  proof 
of  that,  and  the  munificence  of  expendi- 
ture in  the  temples  about  them  proved 
that  the  theistic  idea  was  at  once  pow- 
erful and  practicable.  It  wrought  itself 
out  in  altars  of  exquisite  beauty,  and 
sanctuaries  of  surpassing  splendor. 
Whatever,  whoever,  wherever  God  is, 
the  instinct  of  the  human  heart  is  to 
honor  Him.  When  fancy  and  imagina- 
tion had  been  exhausted,  there  might 
still  be  a  God  -there  might  be  gods— 
who  should  be  honored.  The  feeling 
after  God  was  gratified  by  erecting  an 
altar  to  a  god  not  yet  known  to  the 
Athenians,  or,  if  known  to  their  ances- 
tors, was  lost  to  them.  Here,,  on  such 
an  altar,  stood  graven  the  coDfession  of 
knowledge  and  ignorance.  It  was  not 
**  To  f^  Unknown  God,"  for  that  would 
be  an  acknowledgment  that  there  was 
but  one  God,  and  all  their  other  altars 
were  useless.  Nor  was  it  inscribed  to 
•*  God  the  Unknown"  He  might  be 
known  to  others,  if  not  to  them.  The 
legend  on  the  altar  was  the  pathetic 
confession  of  the  Athenians  that  there 
was  a  God,  and  that — they  did  not  know 
Him. 

Here  was  a  pungent  appeal  to  the 
philosophers  about  Paul.  The  people 
wanted  to  know  God.  The  Stoics,  the 
Epicureans,  and  the  Academicians  had 
been  in  Athens  for  generations.  Were 
the  philosophers  no  wiser,  no  better 
than  the  common  people  ?  If  so,  their 
philosophies  were  valueless.  If  they 
were  wiser  and  better,  why  did  they 
not  teach  the  people  about  God  ?  **They 
did  not  know?"  Then  this  is  a  confes- 
sion of  ignorance.  "What,  therefore, 
ye  worship  in  your  ignoronce,"  says 
Paul,  "this  set  I  forth  unto  yon." 

This  is  the  stand  for  Christian  teach- 
ers to  take  in  this  century.  Let  them 
say  to  the  pantheists,  the  materialists, 
the  agnostics  of  our  age  :  "  Gentlemen, 
teach  the  people  God.    If  you  cannot 
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do  that,  becaase  of  your  acknowledged 
ignorance,  be  still.  Wt  know  Ood.  and 
we  will  set  Him  forth  to  the  people." 
If  they  tarn  apon  the  Christian  teachers 
and  say,  '*That  is  your  self-conceit ;  tr« 
are  humble;  we  proclaim  that  if  there 
be  a  God,  He  is  unknowable."  Is  that 
their  humility  ?  It  is  the  arrogant  as- 
sertion that  they  comprehend  the  whole 
circle  of  the  possible-to-be-known,  and 
declare  that  God  is  not  anywhere.  It 
is  the  very  modest  assertion  that  what 
they  do  not  know  cannot  be  known  by 
any  other;  that  what  the  deaf  cannot 
hear  is  not  sound,  and  what  the  blind 
canuot  see  is  not  color.  To  the  child 
learning  the  third  column  of  the  multi- 
plication table  the  calculus  is  unknow- 
able; but  we  know  that  there  are  those 
to  whom  it  is  not  unknowable.  The 
Athenians  had  not  the  obstinate  self-con- 
ceit of , some  moderns,  and  simply  said, 
•*  There  is  a  God :  io  us  He  is  unknown. " 
What  Paul  said  in  the  circle  of  Athe- 
nian philosophers,  a  Christian  teacher 
may  say  to  the  pantheists,  ma'erial- 
ists,  agnostics,  and  the  unlettered 
masses:  "What  ye  worship  in  your 
ignorance,  this  set  I  forth  unto  you." 

Taking  the  admission  of  the  panthe- 
ists and  the  agnostics,  accepting  the 
implication  of  wh^t  the  Athenian  Her- 
bert Spencer  had  graven  on  stone 
altars,  assuming  what  is  quite  plain, 
that  one  cannot  bo  agnosiic  and  atheis- 
tic at  the  same  time,  because  to  assert 
that  a  being  is  unknowable  is  to  imply 
its  existence,  since  it  must  he  to  be  un- 
knowable, the  apostle  confronts  the 
errors  of  his  hearers  by  proclaiming  the 
truths  of  the  Gospel.  This  is  a  most 
valuable  example  to  all  thinkers  who 
are  disposed  to  communicate  their 
thoughts.  It  is  unwise,  if  not  wicked, 
to  attempt  to  take  from  a  man  any  faith, 
however  defective  and  erroneous,  until 
we  are  prepared  to  substitute  a  faith 
that  is  sound  and  true.  A  missionary 
must  let  the  lowest  African  keep  his 
fetich  until  he  can  give  that  savage  a 
God  who  can  be  reasonably  worshiped. 
What  is  the  use  of  cutting  off  the  top- 
growth  of  an  error  if  its  root  be  left  to 
sprout?    What  better  way  to  exclude 


poisonous  growth  than  pre-oocnpying 
the  groand  with  seed  and  roots,  and 
shoots  of  truth  ? 

It  seems  difficult    to    see  how  the 
apostle  could  have  presented  a  briefer 
or  more  compact  refutation  of  what  was 
wrong  in  their  theories  and  practices. 
He  cuts  at  once  to  the  core  of  their  fal- 
lacies.    "God."     "The  God."     There 
are  not   *'  Gods,"  and    polytheism   is 
based  upon  a  falsehood.      There  is  a 
God.     Atheism  is  the  vacuum  which 
humanity  abhors.  The  God  is  a  person. 
He  has  Cv-^nscious  existence,  a  designing 
intellect,  a  deciding  will,  and  sponta- 
neous   activity.      He  is   creator.     He 
made  "the  all,"  and  therefore  He  can- 
not be  "  the  all,"  since  it  is  inconceiv- 
able that  anything  should  be  the  crea- 
tor of  itself.     The  theory  of  pantheistic 
stoics  perishes  before  the  conception  of  a 
personal  creator,  and  the  theory  of  the 
materialistic  epicureans  perishes  before 
the  conception  of  a  personality  existing 
before  all  matter,  and  the  conception  of 
the  production  of  the  material  by  the 
immaterial.  God  is  the  producer  of  each 
thing,  and  not  the  product  of  anything 
or  of  all  things.     He  was  before  they 
were.     He  can  be  without  them ;  they 
cannot  exist  one  moment  without  Him. 
With  what  rapidity  the  apostle  en- 
larges their  horizon !    He  does  not  ar- 
gue.     He    asserts,   authoritatively,  as 
every  Christian  teacher  must.    The  as- 
sertion of  the  personality  of  The  Oks 
God  gives  him  ground  of   appeal  to 
their  reason  and  cpnscience,  which  are 
always  to  be  addressed  by  a  Christian 
teacher.    Looking  above  him,  the  apos- 
tle saw  the  temple-crowned  Acropolis. 
Beautiful  for  situation,  the  joy  of  archi- 
tecture,   how  small  a  thing  was  that 
sanctuary  as  a  house  for  Him  who  had 
made  all  the  marble  in  all  the  quarries 
of  the  earth,  and  all  the  wit  in  all  the 
brains  of  men,  and  all  the    heavens 
above  the  earth.      And    how  small  a 
thing  that  stone  Athena  Polias,  the  god- 
dess, compared   with   Him  who  made 
and  who  fills  the  earth  and  the  heavens. 
He    pressed    this    upon    his    hearers. 
Looking  below  him,  how  many  an  altar- 
place  must  have  caught  his  eye.    Per- 
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hip8  at  the  moment,  priests  were  seen 
leading  garlanded  victims  amid  sacri- 
ficial ceremonials.  What  can  that  mean  ? 
Does  the  Grod  who  made  all  things  have 
a  need  which  can  be  supplied  from  hu- 
man resources  ?     Such  is  the  degrading 
implication  of  idolatry.     Bat  it  is  a  be- 
littling falsehood,  shooting  its  poison- 
ons  errors   in    many  directions.     The 
whole  system  of  Pagan  sacrifices  was  an 
attempt  to  bribe  the  Grod  that  was  wor- 
shiped.   It   was   founded   on    a  false- 
hood which   reversed   the  facts  of  the 
UliTerse.    There  is  not  anything  which 
God  has  not  made.     There  is  no  such 
thing  as  naiura  naiurans  without  Grod, 
no  "that  v^inh  makes**  outside  of  God. 
Such  a  thonghtis  unmixed  heathenism. 
The  Athenian  paganism  was  better  than 
that.     ** Manufactured  sanctuaries,"  as 
Panl  called  them,   were  built  by  the 
hands  €k>d  had  made,  and  constructed 
of  the  materials  which  God  had  made. 
If    God    were     spiritually    worshiped 
therein,  well  and  good;  but  it  is  against 
all  reason  to  attempt  to  confine  the  il- 
limitable God  within  any  walls,  or  to 
regard  as  unsacred  any  part  of  the  uni- 
Terse  He  has  made. 

This  naturally  leads  Paul  to  deal  a 
blow  at  the  mechanical  theory  of  the 
nniTerse.  It  is  not  an  automatic  ma- 
chine. While  "the  all"  is  not  God, 
God  is  everywhere  present  in  ••  the  all," 
and  having  created  it.  He  preserves  it 
by  perpetual  and  immediate  imma- 
nence. This  is  the  doctrine  we  must 
constantly  press  against  the  godless 
scientific  hypothesis  of  the  day.  On 
no  system  of  philosophy  which  does 
not  teach  the  active  presence  of  God 
eterywhere,  can  we  supply  the  gaps  of 
seienoe.  What  is  life?  Whence  comes 
it?  How  is  it  continued?  These  are 
questions  for  which  science  has  no  an- 
swer. And  there  has  never  been  a  sci- 
entific theory  which  accounted  for  the 
breaks,  the  catastrophes,  the  cataclysms, 
which  so  often  appear  in  nature.  Even 
tbe  modem  doctrine  of  evolution 
ii  a  tangled  web,  ft  field  of  concealed 
pitfalls,  or  a  mere  scientific  dream,  a 
bjpothesis  utterly  unprovable  on  8ci(?n- 
^ grounds,  if  Ood  be  omited.     But  in 


the  philosophy  of  PauPs  Areopagite 
speech,  life  is  that  which  God  constant- 
ly ministers  out  of  Himself  to  some 
of  His  creatures,  by  which  He  keeps 
them  differentiated,  as  animals  and 
plants,  from  all  inorganic  bodies. 

This  truth  glorifies  man  while  it 
honors  God.  The  old  stoical  and  epi- 
curean systems  degraded  both  Grod  and 
man.  by  making  both  only  parts  of  and 
dependents  upon  ''the all, "or Grod  noth- 
ing, and  man  no  better  than  mud.  God 
ministers  life  and  He  ministers  air  and 
all  other  things  necessary  for  life.  Noth- 
ing comes  of  itself.  God  *•  is  giving" 
everything.  Correct  ideas  of  God  lead 
to  correct  ideas  of  man.  The  unity  of 
God  and  the  unity  of  the  human  race  go 
together.  One  Grod,  one  humanity ;  many 
gods,  many  humanities.  Polytheism 
had  produced  national  narrowness  and 
pride.  The  Athenians  believed  them- 
selves sprung  from  the  ground,  abor- 
igines, and  despised  all  other  peoples. 
This  prevailed  wherever  paganism  ex- 
isted. The  concept  of  one,  personal, 
creating,  preserving  God,  is  the  con- 
cept without  which  science  can  have  no 
unifying  idea  as  regards  either  nature 
or  the  race  of  mankind.  Starting  with 
the  unity  of  race,  we  must  reach  the 
oneness  of  God;  believing  in  different 
natural  origins,  it  is  not  difi&cult  to 
reach  different  mythologies;  and  poly- 
theism genders  and  maintains  race  dif- 
ferences, while  monotheism  begets  and 
preserves  the  idea  of  the  unity  of  hu- 
manity. 

The  apostle  presses  his  hearers  fur- 
ther. Not  only  does  each  individual 
existence  depend  upon  the  constant 
ministry  of  life  from  God,  but  na- 
tionality is  perpetuated  and  national 
life  limited  by  the  volition  of  the  Mas- 
ter of  heaven  and  of  earth.  How  far  the 
Greek  nation  should  extend,  what 
should  be  the  limits  of  the  influence  of 
Greek  culture,  and  what  the  duration  of 
the  national  lifp,  were  all  dependent 
upon  God's  direct  execution  of  His  own 
will  concerning  them,  sincp  He  has 
fixed  the  boundaries  of  the  nations  and 
arranged  the  system  of  their  duration 
and  succession.     Paul  teaches  his  hear- 
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en  the  necesnity  of  depending  as  a  na- 
tion upon  God,  and  lays  down  the  fun- 
damental principle  of  international  in- 
tercourse, comity,  and  prosperity,  in 
the  acknowledgment  of  the  sovereignty 
of  God  over  the  family  of  nationalities. 
The  race  can  never  attain  to  its  highest 
possible  condition  until  "the  parlia- 
ment of  man  "  shall  recognize  the  sov- 
ereignty of  God,  and  employ  its  powers 
in  devising  measures  to  have  His  will 
done  everywhere  on  earth  as  ^hat  will 
is  in  heaven.  There  is  thus  found  a 
sufficiently  high  reason  for  the  existence 
of  individuals  and  of  nations,  and  of 
providential  national  history — that  men 
might  seek  God.  If  there  be  no  God  to 
seek,  then  the  universe  is  aimless,  and 
science  is  impossible,  because  it  has  no 
foundation  and  no  unifying  idea.  But 
in  the  very  grammatical  construction  of 
his  sentence,  Paul  showed  that  he  be- 
lieved that  the  unaided  efforts  of  man 
would  be  fruitless  in  the  effort  to  find 
what  God  is,  if  man  were  not  assisted 
by  some  revelation.  So  near  and  yet 
so  far  is  God  from  each  individual. 

And  then  the  apostle,  following  the 
suggestion  of  his  statement,  that  God 
"isnot  far  from  each  one  of  us,"  settles 
the  sentence  which  must  be  the  revealed 
bafiis  of  all  stable  science  and  nexus  of 
all  consistent  philosophical  thoughts. 

**  In  Hue  we  live  and  move  and  have 
OUB  BEiNO."  The  Pantheists  who  were 
present  could  not  seize  this  as  an  ad- 
mission of  their  theory,  since  the  speak- 
er had  in  advance  guarded  against  that 
by  asserting  that  God  was  the  Creator 
of  the  universe  and  the  Ruler  of  heaven 
and  earth,  and  must  therefore  exist  in- 
dependently of  all  things  On  the  other 
hand,  the  absorption  of  any  part  of  the 
universe  by  God,  the  Hindoo  Ninxina 
theory,  has  no  place.  The  Apostle's 
statement  of  his  philosophic  system 
maintains  the  individual  personality  of 
man  and  the  individual  personality  of 
God,  and  stated  the  relation  of  the  two. 
"Each  one  of  us"  is  "in  God";  and 
it  is  because  of  that  relation  that  we 
"live"and  "move"  and  "exist" 

The  scientific  canon  is,  that  that  hy- 
pothesis which  accounts  for  the  largest 


number  of  known  phenomena  is  to  be 
adopted  as   the    working  hypothesis. 
Eighteen  hundred  years  have  passed 
since  Paul's  address  was  delivered,  and 
the  later  years  have  been  distinguished 
by  ever-increasing    scientific    activity. 
The  result  is,  that  if  one  hundred  men 
be  now  selected  as  the  most  able  and 
trustworthy  teachers  of  science,  it  is 
probable    that  no  six' of  them  would 
agree  upon  even  a  definition  of  life, 
and  possibly  no  three  of  them  would 
be  willing  to  stake  their  reputation  upon 
the  assertion   that  any  single  theory 
accounted  for  the  majority  of  the  known 
phenomena — except  the  theory  annonnoed 
in  PauTs  Areopagite  address.    The  scien- 
tific teacher  may  affirm  that  no  one 
knows  what  life  is  beyond  this,  that  it 
is  that  which  has  come  from  without 
upon  inorganic  matter,  and  therefore 
must   have    come    from    some    living 
thing,  since  there  is  no  life  which  has 
not  come  from  life.    Now  that  this  life 
should   not   have   fallen  on    all,    and 
should  have    fallen  upon  some  inert 
matter  and  made  it  vegetable,  and  upon 
some    inert   and   vegetable    existences 
and  made  them  animal,  and  upon  some 
animal  life  and  made  it  spirit,  involves 
(1)  choice;  (2)  volition,  and  (3)  spon- 
taneous activity  of  the  previous  life. 
These  give  that  life  the  characteristics 
of  personality.    The  dissipation  of  en- 
ergy in  all  hving  things  involves  the 
necessity    of    continuous     re-supply. 
Paul's   theory   accounts    for    all  this. 
Given  an  ever-present  Person,  who  has 
exhaustless  stores  of  life,  and  you  have 
a  unifying  scientific  idea.   Exclude  that 
idea,  and  you  have  no  rational  theory 
to  account  for  the  three  things  in  Paul's 
three  verbs,  which  express  existence, 
motion,  life. 

Now,  having  very  boldly  and  clearly 
set  forth  this  much  of  his  gospel  phi- 
losophy, the  apostle  wisely  again  con- 
ciliates his  hearers  by  reminding  them 
that  this  truth  bad  been  uttered  by 
certain  Greek  poets  whom  he  quotes. 
What  the  people  had  taken  as  a  poet- 
ical rhapsody,  and  what  the  writers  even 
may  have  regarded  as  a  poetical  figure, 
was  the  exact  utterance  of  a  strict  truth: 
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^*  We  are  his  oflbpiing.**  He  oonolndes 
bit  argument  against  the  worship  of 
images  bj  showing  how  irrational  was 
the  pagan  habit  of  thonght  in  which 
tha  religions  cnlt  of  idol-worship  had 
ita  root  Men  are  the  ofifopring  of  the 
Creator  and  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth, 
while  aUyer  and  gold  and  stone  are  the 
inert  inorganic  creatures  prodaced  by 
Ood's  power.  It  yiolates  all  the  sanc- 
tities of  thought  for  the  former  to  cher- 
iih  the  notion  that  **  the  divine"  is  like 
tkeae  minerals  and  metals.  The  very 
fiet  that  a  man  had  taken  np  a  piece 
of  marble  and  deliberated  which  god  he 
abonld  make,  and  how  that  god  should 
be  represented,  and  that  even  the  rep- 
reaentation  of  his  ideal  would  depend 
qwa  the  amount  of  his  skill,  ought  to 
make  idolatry  repugnant.  A  compar- 
ison of  any  idol,  even  of  their  great 
Hinerra,  with  a  living  Greek  woman 
vho  was  an  ofBipring  of  God,  would 
abow  what  a  bridgeless  abyss  lay  be- 
tween the  most  exquisite  production  of 
bunan  skill  and  the  breathing,  smiling, 
dancing,  thinking,  loving  and  lovable 
daughter  of  God :  then  how  measureless 
tbe  difference  between  the  idol  and  the 
divine! 

In  all  this  discourse  there  is  exhibit- 
ed the  wisdom  of  the  apostle  in  avoid- 
ing personal  offence  while  striving  to 
deatroy  a  powerful  and  deep-rooted 
&laehood,  which  was  injuring  the  in- 
difidnal  and  national  life.  He  does  not 
5aj,  "Tou  have  been  altogether  in  error 
in  this  matter;*'  but  he  says,  **Wt  ought 
not  so  to  think." 

Having  shown  that  God  had  made 
rerelation  in  the  world's  creation  and 
man's  conscience,  he  began  to  complete 
bis  discourse  on  statements  of  God's 
rerelation  in  redemption.  God  had  al- 
lowed sufficient  time  to  elapse  for  man's 
study  of  the  two  former.  He  had  shown 
no  special  vengeance  against  an  idol- 
atry which  had  so  dishonored  Him,  leav- 
ing men  merely  to  the  injury  which 
such  error  could  but  produce.  **But 
now  He  commandeth  men  that  they 
^onld  all  everywhere  change  their 
mind"  and  have  right  thoughts  of  God. 
•A great  crisis  bad  come  to  the  world. 


It  was  to  be  judged.  It  was  to  be  judged 
in  righteousness.  It  was  to  be  judged 
in  a  man .  God  had  ordained  that  man. 
God  had  appointed  that  day.  The  j  udg- 
ment  of  the  world  would  turn  on  its 
faith  in  Him.  A  man's  character  would 
be  formed  by  his  faith  in  Him.  A  man's 
intellectual  and  spiritual  destiny  would 
be  determined  by  his  faith  in  Him.  He 
is  tht  crisis,  the  judgment,  of  the  world. 
As  such,  it  was  necessary  that  there 
should  be  afforded  to  men  a  most  sure 
foundation  for  their  faith;  that  suffi- 
cient basis  was  laid  in  that  Man's  resur- 
rection from  the  dead. 

And  then  the  philosophers  and  the 
common  people  united,  by  indifference 
and  by  mockery,  in  breaking  up  this 
grand,  lofty  and  compact  discourse,  to 
which  Plato  and  Socrates  would  prob- 
ably have  listened  with  rapt  attention. 
But  the  earnest  apostle  had  succeeded, 
as  has  been  well  suggested  by  another, 
in  opening  to  the  eyes  of  some,  God's 
revelation  by  creation  and  the  history 
of  man;  God's  revelation  to  man's  ra- 
tionality and  conscience ;  and  God's 
revelation  in  the  Law  and  the  Gospel. 
If  he  had  only  been  allowed  to  render 
full  explication  of  the  lines  of  thoughts 
so  rapidly,  so  broadly,  and  so  accurate- 
ly drawn,  and  if  a  faithful  report  could 
have  been  transmitted  to  us,  the  world 
would  have  a  complete  sketch  of  Chris- 
tian Philosophy.  What  we  do  possess 
is,  at  this  day,  of  more  value  to  man- 
kind tbnn  all  else  that  has  come  down 
from  all  the  literature  of  Greece. 

While  Paul  spoke,  the  idols -crowded 
the  streets  and  crowned  the  heights  of 
Athens,  and  pantheists,  materialists, 
and  agnostics  held  the  schools  and 
ruled  the  tribunals  of  the  city  that  was 
the  eye  of  Greece,  as  Greece  was  the 
eye  of  the  world.  To-day  the  idols  and 
altars  are  merely  curiosities  of  art;  their 
worship  has  been  dead  for  ages;  and 
the  Porch  and  the  Academy  are  things 
of  the  past.  ••  The  Man  "  whom  God  had 
ordained,  has  been  worshiped  on  the 
Acropolis,  and  is  this  day  worshiped 
in  the  palace  of  the  King  of  Greece,  and 
is  the  only  thing  in  heaven  or  earth  re- 
ceiving distinctive  religious  homage  in 
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Athens.  The  system  of  philosophy  in 
Paul's  discourse  is  to-day  maintained, 
and  explained,  and  enforced,  by  more 
brains  and  moral  power,  and  with 
more  richness  of  illustration  than  ever 
before  since  Paul's  voice  was  drowned 
in  the  mockery  of  the  men  who  could 
sneer  at  what  they  could  not  controvert. 
And  to-day  a  man's  intellectual  and 
moral  worth,  his  height  and  breadth 
and  weight  among  men,  are  all  meas- 
ured by  that  man's  faith  in  the  Man 
whom  God  has  ordained  to  be  the 
world's  judgment,  *'  whereof  he  hath 
given  assurance  unto  all  men,  in  that 
he  hath  raised  him  from  the  dead." 


TEE  TSUE  0BLATI02T. 
Bt  T.  D.  Withebspoon,  D.D.,  in  Fibst 

Pbesbttebian    Church,    LouisviiiLE, 

Ky. 
Tht  sacrifices  of  Ood  are  a  broken  spirit. 
— Ps.  li:17. 

In  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  stood 
two  altars  of  sacrifice,  the  only  ones 
whose  stated  use  was  allowed  to  the 
chosen  people.  They  were  the  fitting 
representatives  of  the  two  distinct  or- 
ders of  sacrifice  which  entered  into 
the  cultus  of  the  Jews.  Standing,  not 
strictly  speaking  within  the  temple  it- 
self, but  within  the  court  which  en- 
closed it,  and  near  the  door  which  con- 
ducted into  the  "Holy  Place,"  was  the 
first  of  these  altars,  the  great  brazen 
**  Altar  of  Burnt  Offering."  Sacrifices 
of  various  kinds  were  offered  upon  it, 
but  that  which  constituted  its  crowning 
glory  was  that  it  was  the  altar  of  atone- 
ment, the  only  one  in  all  the  world  on 
which,  with  the  approval  of  heaven, 
sacrifices  that  were  expiatory  of  guilt 
could  be  statedly  offered.  To  this  altar 
there  .were  brought  from  the  remotest 
borders,  the  sin-offering  and  the  tres- 
pass-offerings, of  the  humblest  as  well 
as  the  greatest  of  the  land.  At  its  base 
flowed  the  blood  of  every  victim  that 
was  slain.  On  its  broad  bosom  it  re- 
ceived, and  with  its  fiery  breath  it  con- 
sumed, the  holocausts  and  hecatombs 
of  the  thousands  of  Judah.  It  was  Ood's 
grand  and  impressive  type  of  the  one 
invisible  altar  upon  which  the  one  great 


ipiritual  sacrifioe  of  expiation  for  the 
sins  of  the  world  should  in  dno  time  be 
made.  The  *'  enduring  brass  "  of  which 
it  was  composed,  pointed  to  the  eternal 
deity  of  our  Lord,  the  altar  which  sus- 
tained and  sanctified  the  humanity  that 
was  laid  as  an  offering  upon  it.  The 
never  extinguished  fire,  and  the  ever  re- 
curring sacrifice  pointed  to  the  perpet- 
ual efllcacy  of  the  atonement  which  He 
should  make.  And  thus,  as  with  trum- 
pet-tongue, this  altar,  standing  hard  by 
the  door  into  the  sanctuary,  proclaimed 
that  there  is  but  one  way  of  admission 
io  communion  with  God,  and  but  one 
way  of  entrance  to  heaven,  and  that 
through  the  one  great  expiatory  sacri- 
fice of  Calvary. 

But  within  the  Holy  Place,  to  be 
reached  only  through  the  door  which 
led  by  the  altar  of  burnt  offering,  was 
another,  and  less  imposing  place  of  sac- 
rifice. It  was  the  altar  of  incense,  fit 
representative  of  an  order  of  sacrifices 
that  were  not  expiatory  in  their  charac- 
ter, but  of  the  entirely  distinct  nature 
of  oblation.  They  were  not  like  the  for- 
mer, offered  with  the  view  of  atoning 
for  guilt,  and  securing  pardon  for  sin 
and  acceptance  with  God.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  pre-supposed  the  expiation  of 
the  guilt,  and  the  acceptance  of  the  per- 
son of  the  offerer.  They  were  expres- 
sive of  the  consecration  to  Grod  of  the 
body  and  spirit  which  had  been  re- 
deemed by  the  blood  of  the  divinely 
appointed  victim,  and  had  been  admit- 
ted to  favor  and  communion  with  God. 
Of  this  order  of  offerings,  the  altar  of 
incense  was  the  typical,  but  by  no 
means  the  exclusive  seat.  Many  of  the 
sacrifices  on  the  great  altar  of  burnt 
offering  were  of  this  order.  The  meat- 
offerings, drink-offerings,  and  peace- 
offerings,  were  all  of  this  character. 
Even  the  burnt-offerings,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  sin-offerings  and  the 
trespass-offerings,  were  oblational  and 
not  expiatory,  as  is  seen  in  the  fact 
that  they  were  preceded  by  a  sin-offer- 
ing for  purposes  of  atonement.  They 
expressed  the  consecration  of  the  whole 
self  "  a  livipg  sacrifice  "  upon  the  altar 
of  God's  service. 
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Bnt  this  idea  of  oblation,  foand  in 
these  moItitndinoTis  sacrifices  made 
upon  the  same  altar  with  those  of  ex- 
pistion,  finds  its  most  beautiful  expres- 
sioD  in  the  offering  of  the  fragrant  mix- 
tare  npon  the  altar  of  incense.  Com- 
posed of  rarest  and  most  costly  ingre- 
dients, compounded  only  within  the 
sacred  precincts  of  the  temple,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  formula  which  Gk>d  Him- 
self had  prescribed,  its  white  clouds 
wreathing  heavenward,  and  its .  grate- 
ful odors  pervading  the  sanctuary  and 
regaling  the  sense,  told  of  the  delight- 
fulness,  both  to  heaven  and  to  earth,  of 
those  devout  aspirations,  those  climb- 
ing tendrils  of  affection,  those  hopes 
OTerleaping  the  boundaries  of  time, 
those  spiritual — might  I  say  transcen- 
dental?—exercisespf  the  soul  which  only 
arise  when,  within  the  inner  sanctuary, 
the  heart  redeemed  with  blood  has  been 
laid  upon  the  altar  of  love. 

It  is,  I  need  scarcely  assure  you,  this 
second  cluss  of  sacrifices  of  which  the 
Psalmist  is  speaking  when  he  says, 
"The  sacrifices  of  God  are  a  broken 
spirit.**  He  is  not  referring  to  the  sacri- 
fices of  expiation,  but  to  the  sacrifices 
of  oblation.  The  atoning  sacrifice,  the 
great  sin-offering,  has  already  been 
completed.  The  blood  which  purchases 
pardon  has  been  shed  and  has  been 
sprinkled.  The  flesh  has  been  con- 
sumed in  the  fires  of  holiness,  and  the 
expiatory  smoke  has  ascended  to  heaven ; 
and  now  the  penitent,  whose  sin  has 
been  atoned  for,  whose  acceptance  has 
been  secured,  whose  pardon  has  been 
sealed,  approaches  the  golden  altar,  not 
to  deprecate  wrath,  or  to  propitiate 
&Tor;  not  to  purchase  pardon,  or  to 
plead  for  ablution;  but,  as  a  forgiven 
sinner,  an  accepted  suppliant,  a  recon- 
ciled son,  to  offer  upon  this  altir  the 
gifts  which  testify  of  gratitude  and  de- 
motion—which give  expression  to  the 
new  principle  of  love  which  wells  up 
with  overflowing  fulness  in  a  heart  re- 
deemed from  sin. 

This  is  the  order  of  sacrifice  to  which 
continual  reference  is  made  in  the 
Kew  Testament.  To  this  belongs  the 
"Ufing    sacrifice"   (Rom    xii :    1),    to 


which  the  apostle  exhorts  his  brethren 
in  Bome;  the  sacrifice  and  service  of 
faith  (Phil,  ii:  17),  of  the  Philippians, 
upon  which  he  was  willing  to  be  poured 
out  as  a  libation ;  the  odor  of  a  sweet 
smell,  a  sacrifice  well  pleasing,  accept- 
able to  God  (Phil,  iv:  18),  which  these 
Philippians  had  made  on  his  behalf; 
the  "sacrifice  of  praise"  (Heb.  xiii:  15) 
with  which  Gk)d  is  well  pleased;  and 
the  ''spiritual  sacrifices  acceptable  to 
God  "  (1  Pet.  ii:  5)  which  are  rendered 
by  the  royal  priesthood  of  believers. 
Chief  of  all  these,  and  indeed  including 
all  these,  is  the  sacrifice  of  which  the 
Psalmist  speaks  in  the  text :  "The  sac- 
rifices of  God  are  a  broken  spirit."  Let 
us  look  at  it  and  see  the  lessons  which 
it  conveys: 

I.  We  see  the  spirituality  of  the  ser- 
vice which  God  requires.  That  which 
is  to  be  laid  upon  His  altar  is  not  some^ 
thing  material,  however  rare  or  beauti- 
ful or  costly  it  may  be.  The  true  obla- 
tion consists,  not  in  the  offering  of  bul- 
locks or  of  rams,  not  in  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  finest  of  the  wheat  or  the 
richest  of  the  oil;  but  in  the  offering 
of  a  spiritual  sacrifice— the  oblation 
of  the  soul  upon  the  altar  of  God. 
We  are  prone  to  think  that  God*s 
true  people  in  ancient  times  had  lit« 
tie  conception  of  the  spirituality  of 
religion;  that  their  service  was  a  mere 
routine  of  ceremonial  ordinances  and 
ritual  observances.  Nothing  can  be 
further  from  the  truth.  Under  the  old 
economy,  the  sinner  in  whose  heart 
the  Spirit  of  God  had  wrought  a  genu^ 
ine  conviction  of  sin,  could  no  more 
rest  his  hope  of  salvation  in  a  mere 
compliance  with  the  Levitic  ritual,  than 
one  under  genuine  conviction  now  can 
be  satisfied  with  a  barren  use  of  forms, 
or  a  lifeless  attendance  upon  the  ordi- 
nances and  sacraments  of  God's  house. 
There  were  many  then,  as,  alas  !  there 
are  many  now,  whose  religions  experi- 
ence went  no  further  than  these  mere 
externals  of  religion.  But  then,  as  now, 
wherever  there  was  a  genuine  work  of 
grace  in  the  heart,  the  conscience  could 
not  be  appeased  by  these.  The  soul, 
conscious    of    its    deep-lying    needs. 
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pressed  its  way  in  beyond  mere  forms 
and  rituals  into  the  great  spiritual  yeri- 
ties  of  which  these  were  the  outward 
symbols  and  types.  It  realized  then, 
as  now,  that  **tbe  kingdom  of  God  is 
not  meat  and  drink,  but  righteousness, 
peace  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost." 

Of  this  we  have  a  signal  instance  in 
the  text.     David,  so  long  as  lie  was  not 
convinced  of  the  terrible  guilt  and  pol- 
lution in  which  he  had  involved  him- 
self by  his  sin  with  Bath-sheba,  may 
Lave  felt    much    complacency   in  the 
holocausts  and  hecatombs  which,  with 
royal  munificence,  he  offered  upon  the 
altar  of    the   tabernacle.      But    when 
Nathan  the  prophet  came  to  him  with 
that  searching  message  from  God,  and 
pointing  his  finger  at  him  said,  with 
wordH  which  the  Holy  Spirit  winged 
with  fire,    "Thou  art  the  man,"  then, 
overwhelmed  with  a  sense  of  guilt,  the 
royal  penitent  felt  that  no  blood  of  bulls 
or  goats  could  reach  the  measure  of  his 
deep  defilement,  no  offerings  of  flocks 
or  herds  could  reach  the  measure  of  his 
obligation  for  pardoning  grace.     And 
80  he  cried,  "For  thou  desirest  not  sac- 
rifice, else  would  I  give  it.    Thou  de- 
lightest    not  in   burnt   offering.    The 
sacrifices  of  God  are  a  broken  spirit.  A 
broken  and  a  contrite  heart,  oh  God ! 
thou  will  not  despise."  It  must  ever  be 
so  with  any  genuine  religious  experi- 
ence, any  real  and  profound  conviction 
of  sin.     However  we  may  content  our- 
selves with  fair  externals  now,  in  the 
day  when   "  the  iniquity  of  our  heels 
shall  compass  us  about,"  we  shall  real- 
ize, it  may  be  to  our  everlasting  undo- 
ing, that   "  God  abhors  the  sacrifice, 
where  not  the  heart  is  found." 

II.  We  learn  from  the  text  that  in  the 
** sacrifices  of  God"  the  heart  not  only 
enters  as  an  integral  element,  but  con- 
stitutes the  very  essence  of  the  sacrifice 
itself.  The  religion  which  God  has  in- 
stituted in  this  world,  is  pre-eminently 
the  religion  of  love.  Its  fountains  in 
the  divine  nature  are  the  fountains  of 
eternal  and  immutable  love.  Its  out- 
flowiugs  are  in  channels  of  love.  Its 
great  constraining  motives  both  in  the 
Creator  and  the  creature,  both  in  the 


Bedeemer  and  the  redeemed,  are  mo- 
tives of  love.  It  must  follow,  therefore, 
that  the  only  trufe  oblation  is  the  obla- 
tion of  love,  the  only  trne  sacrifice  the 
sacrifice  of  the  heart. 

Very  significantly  was  this  represent- 
ed in  the  symbolism  of  the  ancient  tab- 
ernacle.   The  great  brazen  altar  which 
stood  without  the  holy  place  was  the 
symbol  of  God's  hatred  of  sin.     The 
sacrificial  knife  that  lay  at  its  base, 
ready  to  bathe  itself  in  the  blood  of  the 
victim,  represented  the  sword  of  God's 
eternal  justice  slumbering  at  the  base 
of  His  throne.    The  fires  that  leapt  up 
on  that  altar  were  the  fires  of  retribu- 
tive justice.      The  black   smoke  that 
rolled  up  in  vast  volumes  to  heaven 
told  of  his  awful  hatred  of  sin.    Only 
the  substitution  of  the  innocent  lamb 
for  the  guilty  sinner  spoke  from  that 
altar  of  God's  love  to  the  sinner  ming- 
ling with  his  hatred  of  sin.     But  from 
that  noisy  court,  filled  with  the  groans 
of  dj'ing  victims,  and  the   piteous  low- 
ings  of  those  appointed  to  death,  where 
the  air  is  redolent  with  the  fumes  of 
consuming  flesh,  and  red   streams  of 
blood  and  black  clouds  of  smoke  meet 
the  eye  on  every  hand,  we  pass  in  now 
through  the  olive-wood  gates  and  enter 
the  holy  place.     What  a  change!    In- 
stead of  distracting   noises,  only  the 
faint  echoes  of  which  reach  ns  through 
the  cedar  walls,  there  is  a  holy  calm, 
unbroken  save  by  the  musical  notes  of 
the  bells  upon  the  vesture  of  the  high 
priest.    The  sunlight  falls  through  the 
open  roof  upon  an  altar  of  small  di- 
mensions, but  of  pure  burnished  gold. 
No  streams  of  blood  lie  about  its  base. 
No  slowly  consuming  flesh  lies  upon 
its  bosom.     Only  the  fragrant  incense 
noiselessly  melts  away  upon  its  living, 
glowing  embers.     Instead  of  the  dense 
volume  of  black  smoke,  white  wreaths 
of  vapor,  heavenly  in  their  purity,  rise 
from  the  altar,  float  gently  upward,  and 
are  turned  to  goM  in  the  morning  sun- 
light.    Instead  of  the  unpleasant  odor 
of  consuming -flesh,  the  delightful  aro- 
ma of  the  fragrant  balm  pervades  the 
room,  regaling  every  sense,   and    the 
worshiper     in    this    sweet    seclusion 
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bows  his  heart  in  prayer,  or  lifts  up  his 
Toiee  in  praise*  feelingr  that  surely  this 
is  "none  other  than  the  house  of  God 
md  the  very  gate  of  heayen." 

The  holy  place  was  the  sanctuary  of 
forgiren  hearts.     It  was  the  retreat  of 
those  whose  sins  had   been    forgiven 
through  the  expiation  upon  the  bloody 
sltsr  without.      True,  they  entered  it 
then  only  yicariously  in  the  person  of 
the  priest,  "  the  Holy  Ghost  thus  signi- 
fjing  that  the  way  was  not  yet  made 
pUin  by  the  sacrifice  of  Christ."    But 
all  in  that  sanctuary  spolce  of  reconcili- 
ition  and  love.    The  altar  was  the  altar 
of  lore.    The  flame  upon  it  was  the 
flame  of  love,  aiid  the  costly  offering  of 
the  fragrant  spices  was  symbolic  of  the 
offering  of  the  heart's  best  treasures,  its 
loftiest  ambitions,  its  richest  affections, 
its  pnrest  and  most  fragrant  deyotions. 
Here  then  have  we  another  lesson  for 
all  time.  Oh  man,  it  is  thy  heart  which 
the  God  of  heayen  demands  as  an  obla- 
tion upon  His  altar;  not  thy  hands, 
even  though  they  be  busy  hands;  not 
thjfeet^  ^Ten  though  they  be  swift  feet; 
not  thy  brain,  even  though  it  be  a  tire- 
less brain;  not  the  homage  of  intellect 
to  truth;  not  the  stem  bending  of  the 
will  like  the  oak  before  the  blast,  but 
thy  JkeoW,  oh  man — thy  heart,  with  its 
capacities  to  Iotc  and  hope,  to  fear  and 
trast— thy  heart,  with  its  wealth  of  af- 
fection.   It  is  that  alone  which  can  be 
foel  for  the  flame  upon  the  altar  of  love. 
Kothing    but    love  will    satisfy  love. 
Upon  that  altar  of  redemption  where  the 
lore  of  God  to  thee  is  burning  with  so 
qaiet,  holy  a  flame,  the  heart,  thy  whole 
heart  must  be  laid,  that  under  fires 
which  bum  but  consume  not,  its  puri- 
fied affections,    set  free  from  earthly 
drosa»  may  rise  like  the  white  cloud  of 
fragmnt  frankincense  to  heaven,  and  be 
glorified  in   the  light  of  the  Sun   of 
righteousness. 

in.  We  see  that  in  the  "sacrifices  of 
God,"  the  true  oblation  is  not  only  the 
heart,  but  the  broken  heart,  that  is,  as 
it  is  defined  in  the  same  verse,  the  con- 
trite heart,  the  heart  broken  in  contri- 
tion for  sin.  This  is  one  reason  why 
the  way  which  conducts  to  the  altar  of 


oblation,  leads  fast  by  the  side  of  the 
altar  of  expiation.  It  is  that  the  lesson 
of  sin  may  be  learned — its  exceeding 
sinfulness  be  made  to  appear  ;  that  men 
may  look  in  type  "upon  Him  whom 
they  have  pierced  and  mourn;"  that 
they  may  realize  that  sin  is  a  bitter 
thing,  and  say: 

"  O I  how  I  bate  those  lusts  of  mine 
That  cmcifled  my  Gk>d ; 
Those  sins  that  pierced  and  nailed  His  flesh, 
•Fast  to  the  fatal  wood." 

It  is  therefore  an  essential  element  of 
this  acceptable  sacrifice  that  the  heart 
shall  be  broken  —  transfixed  with  a 
sense  of  personal  guilt  and  defilement, 
crying  out  with  David  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  Psalm :  "Wash  me  thorough- 
ly from  mine  iniquity,  and  cleanse  me 
from  my  sin;  for  I  acknowledge  my 
transgression,  and  my  sin  is  ever  be- 
fore me."  This  it  is  which  makes  it  so 
hard  for  man  to  lay  upon  this  altar  of 
oblation  the  acceptable  sacrifice.  If  the 
way  which  leads  up  to  it  were  not  the 
bitter  way  of  repentance  and  confession 
of  sin;  if  a  man  might  bring  his  heart 
as  a  whole  heart,  with  its  carnal  pride 
unbroken,  with  its  stubborn  self-will 
unsubdued,  with  its  estimates  of  per- 
sonal merit  unchanged!  But  oh !  this 
humbling  of  self  in  the  dust;  this  writ- 
ing bitter  things  of  one's  self;  this  being 
made  to  possess  the  sins  of  one's  youth; 
this  gathering  up  all  the  buried  mis- 
deeds out  of  the  musty  past,  conning 
them  over  with  shame  and  anguish  of 
spirit,  until  the  heart  is  ready  to  burst 
with  the  agony  of  its  self-condemnation ; 
this  telling  of  them  all  with  shame  and 
grief  in  the  ear  of  God,  and  humbly 
suing  for  pardon  through  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ — this  it  is  which  keeps  so  many 
on  the  vestibule,  gazing  in,  wishing 
themselves  amongst  the  number  of  the 
accepted  worshipers,  and  yet  evermore 
remaining  without,  because  their  proud 
hearts  refuse  to  be  broken  in  the  view 
of  the  Cross. 

And  yet,  this  is  the  acceptable  sacri- 
fice, and  the  only  acceptable  one.  It 
puts  man  in  his  true  relation  as  a  sin- 
ner to  the  mercy  of  God.  It  makes  it 
possible  for  Him  to  be  "just  and  yet 
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the  justifier  of  him  that  believes  in 
Jesus."  Blessed,  indeed,  is  the  man 
who  has  tasted  the  serene  joy  of  that 
inner  sanctuary,  where  the  heart, 
broken  by  divine  grace,  yet  sweetly 
healed  even  in  the  breaking,  lies  in  the 
flame  of  God's  forgiving  and  commun- 
ing love,  ever  melting  away,  yet  ever 
renewed,  whilst  its  holy  aspirations 
rise  like  the  clouds  of  incense  toward 
the  heaven  of  eternal  love. 


^•^ 


SFIRITT7AL  HTTSBANSBT. 

By  8.  Graves,  D.D.,   in  Fibst  Baptist 

Ghxtbch,  Gband  Bapids,  Mich. 

For  thus  saiih  the  Lord  to  the  men  of  Judah 
and  Jerusalem,  Break  up  your  fallow 
ground,  and  sow  not  among  thorns. — 
Jer.  iv:  3. 

Anciknt  Palestine  was  largely  a  farm- 
ing country.  Most  of  the  inhabitants 
tilled  the  soil;  and  when  the  prophet 
came  to  them  with  this  message  they 
knew  just  what  he  meant.  **  Fallow 
ground "  is  not  barren  soil,  but  land 
that  has  once  been  under  cultivation, 
then  left  to  nature  until  a  thick  turf  has 
gathered  over  it.  It  may  be  fertile,  but 
in  its  fallow  state  it  is  waste  and  useless. 
It  was  not  the  soil  of  the  ground  that 
needed  to  be  broken  up,  but  the  soil, 
the  soul,  of  the  nation. 

From  the  middle  of  Solomon's  reign, 
and  onward,  there  had  been  a  gradual 
decline  in  the  piety  and  morals  of  the 
people.  Bad  kings  had  reigned  in  Jeru- 
salem; worldly  and  ambitious  priests 
had  ministered  at  the  altar.  Influence 
generally  strikes  downward  from  the 
higher  to  the  lower  classes;  and  so  the 
people  had  more  and  more  corrupted 
their  ways;  had  become  idolatrous.  The 
spiritual  life  was  dormant.  The  soil 
was  overspread  with  briars,  and  before 
the  word  of  God  could  find  place  and 
make  root  in  the  national  heart  and 
conscience,  the ."  fallow  ground  "  must 
be  *•  broken  up." 

The  first  thing  in  all  moral  and  social 
and  spiritual  reforms,  is  this  feature  of 
husbandry  —  breaking  up  the  fallow 
ground.  Nations,  society,  churches, 
get  into  the  **  fallow-ground  "  condition. 


and  nothing  can  be  done  to  impr 
advance  them  until  the  plowsh 
used.  England  was  in  this  oon 
during  the  reign  of  the  Stuarts, 
took  the  plow  of  1640,  which  Gro 
held,  and  then  the  drag  with  iroi 
which  William  of  Orange  drove  o^ 
land  in  1688,  to  prepare  the  soil  o 
lish  life  for  the  better  things  tha 
since  grown  and  ripened  there. 

What  called  itself  "the  Gh: 
Ghurch"  was  choked  by  weed 
briers  when  God  raised  up  Mart 
ther  and  his  colaborers  to  clear  tl 
and  *'  break  up  the  fallow  ground 
lo  !  the  Protestant  faith,  the  Proi 
churches,  with  all  the  new  civilj 
which  they  have  brought  in,  are 
ing  their  fruits  to-day  in  Euroj 
America.  Gommunities  get  inl 
**  fallow-ground  "  state;  men  of 
become  unenterprising,  settle  dc 
live  at  ease  and  on  their  incom< 
something  is  necessary  to  work 
**  break  up  "  the  apathy  that  creef 
the  place. 

But  this  is  especially  so  in  Ci 
churches,  TheOhurch  isspiritua 
aims  and  forces.  And  it  is  so  < 
become  unspiritual,  to  lose  the  1 
ful  savor  of  Ghrist;  and  whei 
leaves,  disappears,  they  fall  in 
••fallow-ground "condition.  Ght 
when  they  become  rich;  when,  " 
enterprise  and  energy  and  spiri 
and  sacrifices  of  former  years,  the 
won  a  place  in  the  community,  ai 
apt  to  fall  into  this  condition,  a 
seed  which  has  God*s  life  and  sal 
in  it  can  make  no  vigorous  root 
less  such  churches  work  out  fron 
selves,  •<  break  up  the  fdllow  gr 
of  contentment  and  self-satisfac 
their  elegant  appointments  and  ea 
roundings,  and  get  into  large  syi 
with  missions,  and  give  for  thei 
their  benefactions  cut  down  in 
quick  of  true  sacrifice  ;  unless  tl 
going  out  after  sinners,  whom 
was  ever  seeking,  of  whom  the 
and  the  highways  and  the  by-w« 
the  busine  s  places  are  fall,  the 
lose  their  Christliness  and  s] 
power.  And  instead  of  becoming 
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ing  body  of  Christ,  thrilling  with  yital- 
ity,  they  beoome  a  dead  weight,  a  decay- 
iag  mass,  better  fitted  for  the  cemetery 
tlum  the  sanctuary,  as  most  of  the  State 
diurches  in  Europe  are  to-day,  and  as 
oar  New  England  churches  were  fast 
becoming  a  century  and  a  half  ago, 
when  God  raised  up  Edwards  and  men 
like  him,  who  held  the  plow  of  the 
grett  awakening  in  1740. 

Again  :  Church  life  and  Christian  life 
are  apt  to  become  rvJttrf,  There  is  a  uni- 
fonnity  in  the  service — too  much,  per- 
haps—which runs  into  grooves,  gets  in- 
to rats;  and  lift  hates  ruts,  will  not  live 
in  nits,  dies  out  if  kept  in  them.  There 
ii  in  things  religious,  or  in  our  hearts, 
a  fieiouB  tendency  which  needs  to  be 
fought  against,  to  end  in  form — form 
vithont  spirit,  body  without  soul ;  and 
ve  come  first  to  be  accustomed  to,  and 
then  to  be  satisfied  with  it.  And  so  the 
tvf  of  **  fallow  ground  "  grows  thicker 
ad  tougher. 

Ujt  is  what  we  need— rmust  have.  Be- 
hgion  is  life.  '^  I  am  come  that  they 
might  have  life,  and  might  have  it  more 
flbHiidaii/(y.**  "  My  words,  they  are  spirit 
and  they  are  life.'*  Ood's  life  in  man's 
fife,  quickening  it,  setting  it  on  fire; 
the  pulsations  and  glow  of  spiritual  life 
ag  strong  and  full  and  warm  as  the  life 
of  the  street,  at  the  desk,  behind  the 
counter,  in  the  bank,  the  market, — this 
is  what  we  need  to  prevent  the  forming, 
orto break  the  turf,  of  "  fallow  ground." 
'*A  lire  dog  is  better  than  a  dead  lion." 
We  cannot  manufacture  life.  All  life  is 
the  gift  of  God.  He  is  the  life-giver. 
Bat  we  can  use  the  life  He  has  given  us. 
We  can  conserve  and  concentrate  it,  get 
itont  of  ruts.  We  can  "break  up  "  the 
incmstation  of  forms,  and  we  can  go  to 
the  Source  and  Fountain  of  all  life, 
vhich  is  Christ,  and  get  it  renewed  and 
r&larged. 

The  most  stubborn  fallow  ground, 
fcoverep,  is  found  in  the  worUUiness  of 
On  d^irch.  There  never  were  so  much 
vealth  and  social  influence  in  the 
efanrches  of  Christendom  as  to-day. 
Ifillions  go  yearly  into  the  treasury  of 
the  Lord.  Thank  Ood  for  that !  But 
tbose millions  may  betoken  very  little  of 


spirituality.  Dollars  piled  to  the  skies 
around  the  treasury  of  the  Lord  will 
not  make  amends  for  the  lack  of  spir- 
ituality. The  very  wealth  of  the  Church 
has  gone  far  to  make  her  worldly.  How 
much  of  it  may  have  been  accumula- 
ted in  a  way  that  God  disapproves! 
And  the  high  social  position  that  the 
churches  have  attained  to,  has  been  a 
snare  to  them.  Instead  of  carrying  the 
spirit  of  Christ,  the  salt  of  salvation, 
the  power  of  godly  life,  into  what  is 
called  socielyf  she  has  brought  back  the 
vain,  worldly  spirit' of  society  into  her- 
self, and  spotted  her  white  robes,  and 
stifled  the  voice  of  her  solemn  testi- 
mony against  sin. 

The  Church  of  God  stands  to-day  in 
this  land  comparatively  dumb  as  a  wit- 
ness for  Christ.  She  is  trying  that  im- 
possible thing :  to  '*  serve  God  and 
mammon  !"  And  mammon,  in  this  case, 
always  has  the  inside  track. 

How  emphatic  the  call  of  the  text : 
"Break  up  your  fallow  ground;  sow 
not  among  thorns !"  What  broad  acre- 
ages of  the  Church  lie  under  the  mourn- 
ful words  of  our  Lord  :  **  The  cares  of 
this  world,  and  the  deceitfulness  of 
riches,  and  the  lusts  of  other  things 
coming  in,  choke  the  word,  and  it  be- 
cometh  unfruitful."  This  is  the  reason 
why  the  living  word  seems  to  fall  so 
dead ;  why  so  many  gospel  sermons 
seem  lost  upon  our  congregations; 
and  why  sinners  are  not,  in  larger 
numbers,  converted. 

The  call  was  to  God's  people,  to  **the 
men  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem."  To  us 
it  is  spoken. 

THE  ETTEB  OF  WATEB  OF  LIFE. 
By  Rev.  John  Edoab  Johnson,  in  St. 

John    the    Evangelist    [Episcopal] 

Chuuch,  Philadelphia. 
And  he  showed  me  a  river  of  waier  of  life, 
bri/jht  as  crystal, — Rev.  xxii:  1. 

At  the  close  of  the  late  war  it  was 
my  fortune  to  have  been  stationed  for 
some  weeks  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  in  the  state  of  Texas.  A  few 
months  ago  I  visited  New  Mexico,  and 
stood  upon  the  banks  of  the  same  river 
near  its  source,  more  than  a  thousand 
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miles  from  where  it  pours  its  ttirbid 
waters  into  the  gull 

I  have  the  authority  of  many  writers 
for  saying  that  the  scenery  of  the  Bocky 
Mountains  is  remarkably  suggestiye  of 
the  Holy  Land.  In  the  barren  peaks 
and  parched  plains  one  sees  Palestine 
stretched  out  before  him.  The  soil  is 
not  lacking  in  the  elements  of  fertility, 
but  there  is  no  moisture  except  such 
limited  amount  as  trickles  from  the 
everlasting  snows  upon  the  tops  of  the 
mountains.  The  desire  of  man  and 
beast  is  ''  water."  The  earth  thirsts  for 
it,  and  the  absorbing  subject  of  conversa- 
tion everywhere  is  "irrigation."  When 
I  slept  out  yonder  my  dreams  were 
about  rivers  and  springs  and  fountains, 
and  for  some  time  after  my  return  there 
was  scarcely  a  waking  hour  in  which  I 
did  not  thank  God  for  water. 

I  am  not  surprised,  therefore,  that 
rivers  should  occupy  so  large  a  space  in 
the  imagery  of  the  Bible,  and  that  the 
visions  of  the  ancient  seers  were  filled 
with  fountains  and  springs  and  rills. 
But  I  was  struck,  more  than  this,  by 
the  many  remarkable  coincidences  be- 
tween the  Bio  Grande  (the  Grand  Biver), 
and  the  Biver  of  Life,  described  by  the 
fievelator,  and  alluded  to  by  Ezekiel 
in  the  Apocalypse  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. St.  John  says  the  river  which 
he  saw  **  proceeded  from  beneath  the 
throne  of  God  and  the  Lamb."  The 
Bio  Grande  rises  among  the  mountains 
of  southern  Colorado,  and  if  God  were 
to  erect  His  throne  upon  another  Olym- 
pus, no  more  worthy  seat  could  be  found 
on  this  earth  than  here  in  this  immedi- 
ate neighborhood.  Close  by  stands  the 
mountain  of  the  Holy  Cross,  a  part  of  the 
Sangre  del  Christo  range — the  Moun- 
tains of  the  Blood  of  Christ.  Trickling 
from  the  cross  of  Christ  His  blood  is 
the  true  river  of  life.  This  region  is  full 
of  the  precious  metals,  and  is  known 
among  miners  as  the  "San  Juan,"  or 
*'St.  John  region."  Thus,  uninten- 
tionally most  probably,  the  name  of  the 
Bevelator  is  associated  with  the  river 
which  has  its  source  hard  by,  and  which 
is  such  a  literal  counterpart  of  the  one 
which  he  saw  in  his  vision. 


The    first    considerable    settlement 
through  which  the  Bio  Grande  flows, 
high  up  on  the  table  lands  and  near  the 
foot  of  the  mountains,  is  the  city  of 
Santa  F^  or  the  city  of  the  Holy  Faith, 
the  capital  of  the  territory.    The  river 
runs  through  the  middle  of  this  city, 
and  thus  oompletes  the  figure  of  the 
Apocalypse — **  in  the  midst  of  the  street 
thereof."    It  is  the  joy  of  the  people 
and  the  life  of  the  town.    Trees  grow 
upon  its  banks.     When  the  water  is 
low,  the  faithful  resort  to  their  places  of 
worship,  and  pray  to  God  that  it  may 
rise  again.    The  river  water  is  as  pure 
and  **  clear  as  crystal,"  fed,  as  the  river 
is,  with  melting  ice  and  snow. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Ezekiel  saysr 
'*  These  waters  issue  out  towards  the 
East,  and  go  down  into  the  desert,  and 
out  into  the  sea."  This  is  literally  tru& 
of  the  Bio  Grande,  which  flows  south- 
easterly, and  descends  thousands  of 
feet  through  the  deserts  of  New  Mex- 
ico and  Western  Texas,  and  empties 
at  last  into  the  great  gulf.  In  all  its^ 
course  it  is  a  true  *' river  of  life,"  and 
'*  everything  lives  whither  it  cometh." 
There  is  no  vegetation  away  from  its 
banks  for  miles  and  miles.  The  bleach* 
ed  bones  of  men  and  animals  line  the 
old  trail  across  the  blistered  plains,  and 
there  is  nothing  but  death,  save  along 
the  shores  of  the  river.  "  El  Joume- 
dad  del  Muerto,"  the  Journey  of  Death, 
is  the  name  given  to  a  section  of  the- 
vast  desert  region  through  ^hich  it 
flows — a  striking  symbol  of  this  earthly 
life  of  ours,  away  from  the  **  river  of 
life,"  which  flows  from  beneath  th^ 
throne  of  Gk>d  and  the  Lamb. 

The  water  of  the  Bio  Grande,  which 
at  the  source  is  remarkably  clear  and 
pure,  grows  more  and  more  turbid  un- 
til, flowing  for  the  last  few  hundred 
miles  of  its  course  through  a  level  al- 
luvial plain,  it  becomes  loaded  with  im- 
purities, and  is  offensive  if  permitted 
to  stand  in 'an  open  vessel.  But  the 
river  which  St.  John  saw  was  pure 
throughout,  because  it  was  not  only 
pure  in  its  source,  which  was  God,  but 
pure  in  its  channel,  which  was  Christ. 
The  angels  around  the  Throne  sing». 
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"Holy,  holy,  holy.  Lord  God  Al- 
■ighty";  they  also  sing,  ''Worthy  is 
Oe  Lamb  that  was  slain."  The  Holy 
Ghoet,  "proceeding  from  the  Father, 
throngh  the  Son,"  is  the  pure  water  of 
the  Sifer  of  liife,  from  the  mountains 
tothesea. 

This  water,  once  more,  is  not  only 
pure,  bnt  it  is  also  purifying.  If  you 
CHt  1  stone  into  a  stagnant  pool  it 
will  soon  beoome  ooated  with  slime;  if 
yoa  cast  it  into  a  brook  it  will  be 
tensed  and  brightened.  It  might 
leem  better  to  a  stone  to  escape  the 
tsmult  and  friction  of  the  current;  and 
tkere  are  men  who  prefer  the  slough 
Hid  the  mire  to  the  Biver  of  Life.  But 
tiie  perfected  Christian  character  is  the 
nrah  of  trials  and  strugglings— "The 
God  of  all  grace,  after  ye  have  suffered 
Mlile,  make  you  perfect."  "Who  are 
Uiese  in  bright  array  ?  These  are  they 
vbo  hsTe  come  up  out  of  great  tribula- 
tioo,  and  have  washed  their  robes  and 
Bade  them  white  in  the  blood  of  the 
Ismb." 

I  understand  now,  as  I  never  did  be- 
long the  force  of  the  word  "  living,"  as 
applied  to  water.  I  can  imagine  that 
Nene  in  the  desert,  when  Moses  smote 
the  rock  and  the  water  flowed  out.  I 
an  see  the  eagerness  with  which  the 
perishing  multitude  pressed  toward  it. 
But  this  latter  figure  fails.  Salvation 
ii  not  a  trickling,  desert  stream,  the 
nters  of  which  may  be  fouled  by  the 
Bultitude,  so  that  they  who  come  late 
ire  at  a  disadvantage  over  those  who 
rash  early  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven; 
Int  it  is  rather  a  great,  grand  river, 
vpon  the  banks  of  which  multitudes 
of  men  may  stand,  and  no  one  hurts  or 
hinders. 


KOTTfiNZKa  ZN  A  BE7IVAL. 
Bt  AX  Ex-Pastob,  in  Bbooelyn.  N.  T. 

iivf  the  victory  that  dny  was  turned  into 
nmiming  unto  aU  the  people,— 2  Sam. 
xix:2. 

louxL  had  achieved  a  great  victory 
ttd  escaped  a  fearful  peril.  Bnt  Ab- 
<aloiD,  Jhvid's  favorite  sou,  who  had 
iutigBted  the  rebellion,  had  been  slain 


and  died  the  death  of  a  traitor.  Bat 
the  father's  natural  grief  got  the  better 
of  the  sovereign's  duty  and  regard  for 
his  people's  welfare,  and  he  gave  vent 
publicly  to  his  excessive  sorrow  in  words 
of  wondrous  power:  '*  O,  my  son  Ab- 
salom !  my  son,  my  son  Absalom  !  would 
God  I  had  died  for  thee,  O  Absalom, 
my  son,  my  son !"  The  sight  of  the 
weeping  father  and  king  touched  the 
hearts  of  his  people,  and  forgetting  the 
victory  and  the  deliverance  achieved, 
they  joined  in  the  sad  lament,  and  so 
there  was  "mourning,"  instead  of  re- 
joicing, in  all  the  laud. 

In  the  spiritual  kingdom  of  Gk>d  there 
are  experiences  akin  to  those  recorded 
in  the  text;  times  when,  amid  victories 
that  send  a  thrill  of  joy  through  heaven 
and  may  well  excite  hallelujahs  in  the 
Ghurch  below,  the  "sacrameutal  host" 
feel  like  putting  on  sackcloth  and  sitting 
down  to  "weep  between  the  porch  and 
the  altar."  Such  is  the  case  often  in  times 
of  revivcUt  when  God's  Spirit  is  poured 
out,  and  sinners  are  convicted  and  con- 
verted. Although  it  be  an  occasion  for 
rejoicing  and  thanksgiving  on  the  part  of 
God's  people,  it  is  equally  an  occasion 
for  ku/mUiation  and  weeping, 

VflUiT  ABE  SOME  OF  THE  SEASONS  FOB 
MOUBNINO  ON  THE  PART  OF  THE  ChUBCH 
m  THE  MID6T  OF  BEVIVAIi  SCENES? 

1.  That  80  few  bf  God's  professed  friends 
enter  a4:iively  into  the  work.  The  Spirit's 
presence  in  extraordinary  power,  is  a 
day  of  glorious  opportunity,  both  for 
the  Church  and  for  sinners  without. 
It  is  God's  "  set  time  to  favor  Zion."  He 
then  **  waits  to  be  gracious."  It  is  "  har- 
vest time."  Prayer  has  power  to  pre- 
vail. Souls  are  pressing  into  the  king- 
dom. Alas  !  only  a  part  of  the  Ghurch 
— sometimes  a  very  small  part — ^awakes 
out  of  sleep  and  comes  up  to  the  help 
of  the  Lord.  The  mass  of  professors 
remain  dead.  They  are  the  chief  hin- 
drance to  the  revival.  They  act  like 
an  iceberg,  chilling  the  revival  spirit. 
The  Spirit's  power  and  work  are  re- 
strained by  their  attitude.  It  is  a  ter- 
rible position  to  be  in !  Angels  look 
down  on  the  scene  with  amazement. 
The  sight  is  enough  to  make  the  heart 
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of  piety  to  weep,  to  cause  •'monrning" 
in  all  Israel. 

2.  That  80  many  sinners  are  passed  by 
and  left  in  their  sin*,  even  in  the  day  of 
special  merciful  visitation.  We  have  wit- 
nessed and  labored  in  many  revivals; 
seen  a  whole  community  shaken  as  by 
a  *'  rushing  mighty  wind,"  and  hun- 
dreds convicted  and  made  to  cry  out, 
What  must  we  do  to  be  saved?  And 
yet  many  were  unmoved — only  looked 
on  and  wondered  or  scoffed.  And  the 
Spirit  passed  by,  and  they  "^ere  farther 
than  ever  before  from  salvation  !  And 
this  is  a  common  feature  of  revivals. 
And  the  fact  is  one  of  fearful  signifi- 
cance. The  Christian  cannot  ponder 
it  and  refrain  from  tears.  Dead  still 
in  trespasses  and  sins,  unbelieving,  im- 
penitent, prayerless,  "caring  for  none 
of  these  things,"  in  the  day  of  God's 
gracious  visitation,  amid  the  affecting 
displays  of  His  mercy  and  grace  all 
around  them!  They,  "passed  by" — 
left  to  perish — not  brought  to  repent- 
ance even  by  revival  grace,  and  revival 
pressure  and  effort !  What  is  the  in- 
ference? What  does  it  import?  Can 
Christians  look  on  this  class,  in  the 
midst  of  revival  life  and  power,  and  keep 
back  their  tears  ?  Thank  Ood  for  the 
saved.  But  oh  the  unsaved  !  Why  were 
they  not  reached  and  brought  in  ?  Why 
God's  arm  shortened  that  He  could  not 
SAveihem  also?  It  is  reason  "for  mourn- 
ing unto  all  the  people." 

A  ship  strands  on  our  coast.  A  crowd 
gathers  on  the  shore  to  witness  the 
struggle  for  life.  One  deep  feeling  of 
anxiety  pervades  the  rescuers.  One  by 
one  the  souls  on  the  wreck  are  brought 
to  shore.  The  means  of  rescue  seem 
to  fail.  "  Ninety  and  nine  "  are  saved, 
but  one  man  is  still  on  the  wreck  !  Who 
thinks  of  the  saved  ones  in  that  awful 
hour,  so  long  as  one  man  is  on  that 
toreck^  exposed  to  a  watery  grave  ?  So 
saith  our  Savior:  He  leaveth  the  ninety- 
and-nine  and  goeth  after  the  lost  sheep. 

3.  That  so  many  are  convicted  who 
are  not  converted;  wounded,  but  not 
healed.  In  times  of  revival,  it  is  com- 
mon for  many  sinners  to  be  deeply  in- 
terested, and  even  brought  under  con- 


Tiction  of  sin,  who  never  get  farther. 
They  tremble,  inquire,  are  "almost  per- 
suaded," are  "not  far  from  the  king- 
dom"; but  they  halt,  hesitate,  and  the 
revival  work  ceases,  and  they  are  not 
saved !  Such  are  in  most  imminent 
danger.  Character  ripens  fast  at  such 
a  time.  Sin  makes  dreadful  headway 
in  a  man's  soul  who  resists  truth  and 
the  Spirit  of  God  all  through  a  revival 
The  devil,  too,  is  never  so  busy  as  then. 
A  revival  never  leaves  a  man  as  it  finds 
him.  Once  brought  under  conviction, 
it  will  be  harder  than  ever  to  renew 
such  an  one  to  repentance !  Having 
resisted  the  extraordinary  influences 
of  the  Spirit,  it  will  require  no  effort 
to  resist  the  ordinary.  The  last  state 
of  such  a  man  is  likely  to  be  worse 
than  the  first;  his  prospects  for  the  fa- 
ture  are  darker  than  if  he  had  not  been 
convicted. 

4.  That,  in  all  probability,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  those  who  are  not  reached  aid 
rescued  in  a  revival  xmll  finally  perish  in 
their  sins!  Fearful  thought,  and  yet 
true !  We  dare  not  limit  the  power  of 
God.  But  there  is  a  world  of  fact  to 
bear  out  the  remark.  The  grace  of  God 
is  B,ifiood4ide  in  revival  seasons :  what 
hope  when  the  ebb  comes  ?  Salvation 
is  then  "nigh":  what  hope  when  the 
life-giving  Spirit  has  departed?  All 
things  are  then  "ready":  what  hope 
when  the  opportunity  is  lost,  the  con- 
venient season  gone  by  forever?  Well 
may  they  take  up  the  lament  and  say, 
"The  harvest  is  past,"  etc.  Surely 
there  are  reasons  enough  why  God's 
people  should  mourn  as  well  as  rejoice 
in  times  of  revival. 


AK  XlTCrDElTT  OF  THE  CBTrCIFIZIOlT. 

BT  BEV.    HEBEB  OILL. 

**Letbe;  let  us  see  whether  Elijah  cometh 
to  take  him  down.'* — Mark  xv  :  36. 

Commentators  have  found  in  the  ac- 
count of  one  of  the  circumstances  attend, 
ant  on  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus,  a  diffi- 
culty in  harmonizing  the  different 
records,  out  of  which  they  see,  appar- 
ently, no  way  of  escape.  When  under 
the  presence  of  the  hidings  of  His  Fath- 
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r'lfroe  and  favor  from  Him,  as  a  part 
rtbt  burden  of  the  world's  iniqnity 
hioh  fle  bore.  He  cried  aloud  in  the 
Andty  of  His  angnish,  **£loi,  £lol, 
■a  aabachthani  ? '*  some  one  of  the 
itindera,  wilfally  or  otherwise,  mis- 
tettanding  the  cry,  said :  "  ZZe 
UA  E^am.  **  One  of  the  soldiers,  who 
■a  oonld  approach  the  cross,  ran  and 
id  a  sponge  with  the  vinegar  or  sour 
16  which  was  near  for  the  conven- 
ee  of  supplying  their  thirst,  put  it 
a  a  reed  and  placed  it  to  the  snffer- 
lips,  saying,  hd  he;  let  us  see  if 
vwUlcome  to  take  hvm  down.  This  is 
i*«  acoonnt  of  the  matter. 
ooording  to  the  account  of  the  same 
unstance  as  g^ven  by  Matthew,  the 
nders  seem  to  interfere  with  the  pur- 
I  of  the  one  of  their  number  appar- 
y  less  bmtal  than  the  others.  Some 
teis  have  explained  the  seeming  dis- 
pancy  in  one  way,  some  in  another, 
.  yet  withont  reaching  any  sub- 
iHal  agreement  in  the  premises. 
t  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a 
f  simple  way  out  of  the  difficulty 
boat  being  oompelled  to  resort  to 
vncritical  method  of  cutting  the 
rdian  knot,  as  some  modem  writers 
lily  do.  Looking  at  the  Greek  of 
two  acconnts,  we  find  in  the  one 
):  aq>£i  iSoofier  £/,  x.  r.  A. 
iL  xxTii  :  49),  and  in  the  other: 
Ere  ISoJMBy  ei  x.  r.  A.  (Mark  xv  : 
Tbe^5t,  being  addressed  by  the 
mg  to  one  individual,  bears  the 
(nlar  in  the  imperative.  The  second, 
ressed  by  the  one  individual  to  the 
mg,  has  the  plural  imperative. 
3,  as  we  see,  employ  the  plural  aorist 
jnnctive.  It  is  a  familiar  construe- 
in  the  Greek,  to  find  the  counect- 
paiticle  between  a  subjunctive  verb 
that  on  which  it  depends,  omitted. 
>w,  in  examining  the  use  of  the  verb 
Mil  in  the  New  Testament,  we  find 
fow  instances  where  it  is  used  in 
mperetiye  followed  by  a  subjunc- 
in  the  first  person,  either  singular 
oral  ;  the  two  already  cited.  Matt. 
1^  and  liuke  vi:  42;  in  these  latter 
ises^  "<r^^  cV^aAcS." 
I  flame  rerb  ia  found  in  the  imper- 


ative mood  itoenty-four  times  besides, 
in  fifteen  without  any  following  verb, 
and  in  nine  with  an  imperative  following. 

GoDsequently,  the  four  we  have  desig- 
nated above  are  the  only  instances  bear- 
ing in  appearance  the  same  construc- 
tion. Mark  now  how  the  translators  of 
both  King  James  and  the  revised  ver- 
sion, have  dealt  with  the  two  cases  in 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  both  in 
Luke  and  Matthew.  They  have  taken 
the  verbs  in  the  only  way  in  which  they 
could  be  rendered ;  **  LetmepuUout"  etc. 

Why  not  employ  the  same  construc- 
tion in  these  two  similar  instances  from 
the  account  of  the  crucifixion  ?  There  is 
no  substantial  reason  for  introducing  a 
change  of  construction  here.  Then  the 
rendering  will  simply  be,  **  Let  us  see  if 
Elias  wiU  come  to  take  him  down."  With 
this  construction  and  rendering,  the 
conception  of  the  passage  will  be  some- 
thing like  the  following.  On  hearing 
and  misapprehending  the  cry,  **  ISoi, 
IlUoi,"  the  one  individual  at  once  sup- 
plies the  vinegar,  not  as  is  commonly 
supposed  for  the  purpose  of  merely  re- 
lieving the  sufferer,  or  of  stupefying 
him,  but  more  probably  as  a  stimulant, 
in  order  to  raise  the  vitality  in  the  sys- 
tem and  prdiong  the  life  for  a  time, 
saying  as  he  does  this,  ''Let  us  see  if 
Elias  will  come  to  take  him  down," 
while  the  multitude,  taking  the  thought 
OS  it  drops  from  his  lips,  approvingly 
repeat,  "Ah,  yes,  let  us  see  if  Elias 
will  come  to  deliver  him."  In  this 
way  all  apparent  discrepancy  will 
be  avoided,  while  the  uniformity  of 
construction  of  the  Greek  may  be  pre- 
served in  the  English  translation.  This 
view  gf  these  passages  receives  con- 
firmation from  the  form  of  the  third 
plural  imperative  of  the  modem  Greek 
e.  g.  from  Avco,  we  have  the  form 
aS  XvGodi,  or  «?  Xvovv,  the  first  part 
being  a  relic  of  the  old  Hellenistic 
aq)Ei  :  the  q>B  being  rapidly  enunci- 
ated would  gradually  disappear. 

Much  by  way  of  illustration  might 
be  drawn,  we  imagine,  from  the  Ko- 
maic  or  Modem  Greek,  which  would 
throw  light  on  some  passages  in  the 
New  Testament. 
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PASABLSS  OF  TES  BZCE  MAN  AlTD 
LAZABUS,  AlTD  OF  THE  SHSEWD 
STEWABD. 

Bt  Pbof.  D.  D.  Demabest,  Ne^  Bbttns- 
WICK  Theological  Seminabt,  N.  J. 

Luke  xvi:  1-31. 

Between  the  two  parables  here  re- 
corded we  have  the  interjected  words 
(YS.  14-18^  that  have  greatly  pnzzled 
students  of  Scriptnre.  Some,  in  despair, 
have  given  up  all  attempts  to  account 
for  them;  others  have  made  explana- 
tions so  forced  that  we  cannot  but  reject 
them.  The  lesson  taught  by  the  para- 
ble of  the  steward  is  found  in  verse  9  : 
"Make  to  yourselves  friends  of  the 
mammon  of  unrighteousness,  that  when 
ye  fail  they  may  receive  you  into  ever 
lasting  habitations."  That  is,  so  use 
the  riches  of  this  world  in  doing  good 
to  others  as  to  secure  their  gratitude, 
that  when  you  enter  the  other  world 
your  beneficiaries  may  welcome  you 
with  joy  to  the  blissful  realms.  This 
lesson  He  taught  His  disciples  in  verse 
1,  and  enlarges  on  it  to  verse  13,  pre- 
senting fidelity  in  the  use  of  worldly 
goods  in  various  aspects  which  were 
suggested  by  the  parable. 

But  there  were  those  in  the  audience 
(the  Scribes  and  Pharisees)  who  were 
covetous  and  did  not  see  the  wisdom  of 
investing  moneys  in  that  way  and  look- 
ing for  a  return  of  that  sort  in  another 
world.  It  seemed  to  them  so  prepos- 
terous that  ••  they  derided  him."  The 
New  Bevision  says,  "They  scofifed  at 
him."  The  literal  rendering  of  the 
original  is,  "turned  up  their  noses  at 
him."  They  were  guilty  of  most  rude 
conduct. 

Who  will  find  fault  with  Christ's  logic 
when  He  turned  from  His  disciples  and 
from  His  subject  to  administer  to  these 
disturbers  a  stinging  rebuke  ?  He  spoke 
the  right  words  in  the  right  place  and 
at  the  right  time.  Turning  to  these 
scoffing  hypocrites.  He  spoke  with  in- 
dignation and  authority:  "Ye  are  they 
which  justify  yourselves  before  men  ; 
but  God  knoweth  your  hearts :  for  that 
which  is  highly  esteemed  among  men  is 
abomination  in  the  sight  of  God."     He 


improved  the  opportunity  they  gave- 
Him.  Their  aim  was,  by  an  outward 
and  ceremonial  righteousness,  to  secare^ 
the  praise  of  men  ;  but  God  knew  their 
hearts,  and  their  course  was  an  abomi* 
nation  in  His  sight. 

Besides,  the  dispensation  of  which 
they  considered  themselves  to  be  the  rep- 
resentatives and  stewards  was  passing 
away.    "  The  law  and  the  prophets  were 
until  John."  But  now  there  was  a  proc- 
lamation of   the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
and  the  people  were  moved  by  it,  and 
were  pressing  into  it.    And,  to  crown 
all,  they  had  not  a  true  understanding 
of  the  law  to  which  they  professed  to> 
attach  so  much  importance.    He,   not 
they,  stood  up  for  the  law — for  its  spir- 
ituality and  perpetuity.    They  —  uncom- 
promising sticklers  for  the  law — were 
all  the  time  breaking  and  making  it 
void  by  their  traditions,   of  which  a 
most  glaring  example  was  to  be  seen  in. 
their  lax  views  of  marriage  and  divorce. 

Thus,  in  these  verses  about  which 
there  has  been  so  much  dispute,  we  see 
the  appropriate  and  seasonable  portion 
of  instruction  and  rebuke  given  by  our 
Lord  to  those  of  his  hearers  who  had  by 
their  bad  manners  deserved  it.  It  was- 
just  as  when  preachers  nowadays  stop 
in  the  middle  of  a  sermon  to  administer 
merited  rebuke  to  disturbers  of  the- 
congregation. 

Christ  now  goes  back  to  the  subject^ 
from  which  He  had  made  this  digres- 
sion, and  gives  the  parable  of  the  rich 
man  and  Lazarus,  which,  it  seems  to> 
us,  was  specially  intended  for  these 
scoffing  Scribes  and  Pharisees.  It  illus-^ 
trates  graphically  and  applies  forcibly, 
the  lesson  of  the  parable  of  the  shrewd 
steward.  It  shows  by  example  the 
dreadful  fate  in  the  future  world,  of  one 
who  had  here  neglected  to  make  a  friend, 
by  means  of  the  mammon  of  unright- 
eousness. He  was  far  from  being, 
welcomed  by  any  such  friend  to  the 
everlasting  habitations.  The  parabU 
teaches  this  one  great  lesson  :  the  mis- 
ery in  the  future  world  of  one  who^. 
through  selfishness  and  inhumanity, 
neglects  opportunities  of  securing  the 
gratitude  of  beneficiaries.    That  miserjr 
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U  exhibited  in  three  particulars:  1.  It 
isdieadfal:'  *  Tormented  in  this  flame/* 
i  ItisirretrieTable:.  *' Between  ns  and 
jOQ  there  is  a  great  gnlf  fixed."  3.  It  is 
inexeosftble :  he  had  had  '*  Moses  and 
the  prophets.' 
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PAUL'S  aBEAT  AFFLICTION. 
BtSbt.  Joseph  Eixiott,  nf  Weslztan 

GSUBCH,   TOBONTO,  CANADA. 

IM I  should  mot  be  exalUd  overmiu^h,  there 
was  giixn  to  hm  a  thorn  in  the  flesh, — 2 
Cor.  xii:  7. 

Isr  considering  these  remarkable  words 
of  the  apostle  Panl,  two  questions  arise: 
one,  as  to  the  character;  the  other,  as 
to  the  design  of  that  great  affliction. 

L  Regarding  its  character,  very  many 
different  opinions  have  been  expressed, 
ind  not  a  few  of  them  by  very  distin- 
guished anthors ;  but  the  more  folly 
those  diyersified  yiews  are  considered, 
the  clearer  seems  to  be  the  evidence  that 
Ye  hare  no  means  of  knowing  with  cer- 
tainty what  was  the  precise  character  of 
thit  **thom  in  the  flesh."  May  not  the 
indefiniteness  of  the  inspired  apostle  be 
legarded  as  intentional,  and  traceable 
to  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God  ? 
Inssmach  as,  owing  to  variety  of  tem- 
perament, of  bodily  and  mental  idiosyn- 
emsies,  and  associations  of  thought  and 
feeling,  one  kind  of  trial  is  peculiarly 
great  to  one  mind,  another  to  another; 
it  may  be — we  think  it  is — better  only 
to  know  that  *'to  such  an  one  as  Paul" 
it  was  a  very  great  trial. 

A  somewhat  similar  instance  of  the 
reierM  of  Scripture  is  found  in  the  fact 
thftt  we  have  no  means  of  knowing  pre- 
diely  what  was  the  personal  appearance 
of  Jesns.     William  Jay  finely  said  that, 
**as  £u'  as  the  appearance  of  His  coun- 
tenance was  influenced  by  the  indwell- 
iig  mind«  He  must  have  been  'fairer 
than  the  children  of  men;'"  but,  as  in- 
dividnals  and  nations  differ  widely  in 
it  seems  better  to  know  for  the 
no  more  than  is  placed  on  rec- 
oid  respecting  the  bodily  appearance 
of  Him  who  is  the  *•  altogether  lovely." 
XL  Why  was  it  that  Paul  had  to  bear 
tint  great  affliction?     The  prevailing 


opinion  seems  to  be  this:  that  it  was 
designed  to  check  or  prevent  priile. 
Doubtless  trial  is  often  sent  to  check 
pride  and  promote  humility;  but  it  is 
another  matter  altogether  whether  that 
was  the  object  of  the  great  affliction  of 
Paul;  and,  in  opposition  to  that  view, 
we  submit  the  following  considera- 
tions : 

1.  All  along  his  grand  apostolic 
career,  we  can  trace  no  signs  of  upris- 
ings of  pride.  He  called  himself  "the 
least  of  all  saints";  *'the  least  of  the 
apostles  ";  "  the  chief  of  sinners." 

2.  It  was  fourteen  years  after  his  soul 
was  so  wondrously  uplifted  by  •*  revela- 
tions of  the  Lord  "  that  he  named  them 
at  all;  and,  when  he  did  so,  it  was  not 
proudly,  but  from  high  and  holy  mo- 
tive. 

3.  The  expression  of  Paul  says  noth- 
ing about  pride.  The  word  in  the  orig- 
inal conveys  no  idea  of  pride — simply 
means  '*  uplifted  overmuch."  But  can 
the  mind  be  uplifted  in  no  other  way 
than  by  pride  ?  Of  Jehoshaphat  we  read : 
'*  His  heart  was  lifted  npinthe  ways  of  the 
Lord;"  and  when  Paul  was  in  that  state 
of  which  he  says,  "Whether  in  the 
body  I  cannot  tell."  certainly  his  soul 
was  uplifted;  not,  however,  with  pride, 
but  with  adoring  wonder  and  ecstatic 
joy. 

4.  Had  pride  been  meant  would  Paul 
have  said,  "Lest  I  should  be  exalted 
overmuch  f  "  He  knew  that  in  the  sense 
of  pride  he  should  not  be  exalted  at  all, 

5.  ** Revelations  of  the  Lord"  do  not 
tend  to  stir  up  pride.  Successes  may  do 
so  (e.  g„  Luke  x:  17-20) ;  but  revela- 
tions not  so  (e.  g.,  Isa.  vi:  5). 

If  pride  is  not  meant,  what  then? 
Lest  he  should  be  overmuch  uplifted 
in  ecstasy  of  soul,  and  thereby  kept  in 
thought  and  feeling  too  far  above  the 
sorrows  and  sins  of  a  world  lying  in 
wickedness,  there  was  associated  with 
his  lofty  joys  some  great  affliction  to 
keep  him  in  practical  and  effective  sym- 
pathy with  fallen  humanity  in  this  vale 
of  tears.  By  his  spiritual  elevation  he 
was  kept  in  full  sympathy  with  the 
mind  of  his  exalted  Lord;  by  his  afflic- 
tion he  was  the  more  fitted  to  be  a 
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laborer  together  with  Christ,  who  "  for 
the  joy  that  was  set  before  him  endured 
the  cross;*'  and  snch  seem  to  have  been 
some  of  the  means  whereby  that  "chosen 
Tessel"  was  rendered  *'a  vessel  unto 
honor,  sanctified,  meet  for  the  Master's 
use,  prepared  onto  every  good  work." 

PETEB'S  OBAND  TfiSTDCOKT. 

Bt  H.  0.  Morrison,  D.D.,  in  GHBSTNxrr 

Street  M.  £.  Ghxtrgh,  Ghigjioo. 

77km  ari  the  Christ,  the  Son  cf  the  Uving 
(Tod.  — Matt.  XTi:  16. 

Gk>D  will  not  force  men  to  believe  and 
accept  the  Gospel.  He  provides  the 
material;  and  each  man  builds  his  faith 
as  he  builds  his  house,  out  of  the  mate- 
rials Gk>d  supplies.  Some  men  try  to 
force  their  faith  on  other  men,  but  God 
is  not  the  author  of  racks  and  thumb- 
screws. Christ  had  lived  and  taught  be- 
fore the  people;  had  furnished  material 
to  form  a  faith,  and  now  He  asks  what 
men  say  of  Him  ?  The  public  declared 
He  was  a  *' prophet"  "risen  from  the 
dead."  They  apprehended  two  facts: 
first,  that  there  was  no  evil  in  Him; 
and  second:  His  life  was  different  from 
the  life  of  other  men.  The  world  will 
recognize  this  in  every  true  follower  of 
Christ — a  pure  nature,  and  a  life  above 
that  of  the  worldling.  But  Peter's  es- 
timate was  higher  still.  He  said: 
**Thou  art  the  christ,  the  Son  of  the 
living  God."  He  enthroned  Him.  This 
was  the  grandest  act  of  Peter's  life.  It 
is  the  grandest  act  of  any  soul  to  en- 
throne Christ. 

1.  He  did  it  by  inspiration.  *' Flesh 
and  blood  did  not  reveal  it  to  him." 
It  takes  inspiration  to  enthrone  Christ 
Men  are  "  bom  "  into  the  new  life,  into 
the  supernatural,  not  reasoned  into  it. 

2.  Christ  will  make  the  believer  sen- 
sible of  his  state.  *'  Blessed  art  thou." 
This  is  the  response  to  every  soul  who 
enthrones  Him.  Blessed  because  he 
knew,  for  once,  that  he  was  with  God. 
This  gives  the  soul  rest  This  is  enough. 
To  come  into  the  transfiguration  hours, 
where  clouds  and  doubts  are  gone,  and 
when  we  can  say,  by  the  Spirit,  that 
"Jesus  is  the  Christ." 

8.  The  permanency  of  the  Church. 


You,  Peter,  have  looked  for 
secular  kingdom  in  which  thi 
church  should  be  built  up,  ! 
you  have  risen  into  the  supe: 
and  by  the  spirit  of  inspirati 
new  foundation.  *■  Thou  art  ] 
a  rock  now,  and  you  will  be  a 
long  as  you  are  filled  with  th 
*'  And  upon  this  rock  " — not  u 
— not  upon  your  confession  of 
upon  this  rock  of  inspiration, 
of  spiritual  life  and  fullness- 
build  my  church,  and  the  gate 
shall  not  prevail  against  it."  1 
cannot  prevail  against  the  CI 
harm  her,  unless  she  slides  ai 
her  true  foundation  and  com 
filled  with  a  wrong  spirit  If  s 
to  trust  in  number,  wealth,  s 
fluenoe;  if  she  become  filled 
spirit  of  ambition  or  self-righte 
then  her  strength  fails  and  h 
departs.  And  the  same  is  tn 
individual.  The  ills  and  mis 
of  life  have  little  to  do  with  c 
ious  success  so  long  as  Christ 
the  throne  of  the  heart  and  we 
with  the  Holy  Ghost.  Christ  i 
a  battle.  He  overcame  the  e 
single-handed  combat.  Have  y( 
as  your  leader?  Are  you  found 
the  rock  of  a  spiritual  insi 
Then  the  victory,  in  the  end 
yours. 

THE  TEST  OF  W0BD3. 

Bt  Bsv.  Georob  M.  Sanborne, 

aREOiLTioNAL  Chubch,  Sherma: 

Say  now  Shibboleth :  and  he  eaid 
-Judges  xii:  6. 

1.  The  best  we  can  do  nati 
not  enough  to  insure  our  salvat: 
men  of  Ephraim  tried  to  meet 
given  by  their  opponents,  ant 
With  many  to-day  the  **  Gospe 
ture "  is  substituted  for  the  C 
Christ.  Performing  good  woi 
Gk>d  demands  first  the  surre 
the  will.  The  highest  possibi 
our  lives  cannot  take  the  plac 
regenerated  heart. 

2.  We  are  to  be  judged  by  on 
The  word  spoken,  "Sibboleth,* 
them  Ephraimites.     We  sho^ 
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ovintereflt  is  by  what  we  speak.  Blas- 
phemiefli  lies,  slanderons  gossip,  all 
pore  08  in  the  wrong  place  spiritually. 
Sfcn  the  idle  word  is  recorded,  and 
fill  meet  as  at  the  judgment.  (Matt 
xu:36.) 

We  speak  before  a  phonograph,  and 
mnirphBed  to  find  all  we  hare  uttered 
neorded  by  it.  When  Ohrist  shall 
jidge  ns,  the  words  we  have  spoken 
to-day,  full  of  triyiality  and  nonsen- 
seal  phrases,  will  be  brought  before  us. 
Weigh  words  before  speaking  them, 
tot  they  are  more  precious  and  lasting 
than  gold  dnst. 

3l  The  truth  cannot  be  hidden;  Be- 
fan  the  test  of  the  text  was  given,  they 
kad  denied  themseWes.  Ephndmites, 
tb«ir  lie  was  now  found  out.  We  find 
bill  trying  to  prove  himself  faithful  to 
God's  command  when  Samuel  came  to 
Um,  but  the  bleating  of  the  sheep  and 
lowing  of  the  herd  proved  bis  falsity. 
We  cannot  keep  secrets  from  God.  In 
tke  world  of  matter,  physical  laws,  like 
tkote  of  gravitation,  fluidity,  or  the  first 
kvof  motion,  inertia,  are  said  to  be 
immutable.  So,  in  the  spiritual  world, 
I  changeless  law,  which  is  revealed,  is 
this:  all  truth  must  finally  triumph; 
tU  that  is  false  and  hypocritical  must 
be  known.  '*Be  not  deceived:  Gk>d  is 
Bot  mocked.'* 

1  Small  things  decide  destiny.    But 
one  letter  was  left  out  of  the  word  given 
in  response  to  the  challenge  of  Gilead. 
There  is  a  court-house,  it  is  said,  in  one 
of  oar  Western  states,  on  a  hill;  rain- 
drops falling  on  one  side  of  its  roof  are 
carried  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  thence  into 
the  ocean;  falling  on  the  other  side,  it 
is  soon  in  the  current  of  the  mighty 
ICssissippi,   and  flows  into  the  Gulf 
A  iSunt  breath   of  air  determines   the 
eonrse  of    the   water  three    thousand 


miles.  So  with  the  soul.  A  word  of 
invitation,  of  warning;  a  cordial  pres- 
sure of  the  hand,  and  a  souFs  eternity 
is  decided. 

The  answer  of  Ephraim  wasdedsive; 
no  quarter  was  given ;  the  warriors  were 
slain  at  their  ford. 

God  gives  many  opportunities;  but 
some  time — it  may  be  now — the  matter 
will  be  forever  settled. 


PAVLy  THS  BSFBDSENTATIVfi  OBBIS- 

TUir. 

ByBev.  C.  D.  Nott,  in  Pbesbytebian 

Chtjboh,  Washinoton,  K.  J. 

The  salutation  of  me  Paul  with  mine  otofi 
hand.— Col,  iv:  18. 

Intboduction  :  Completeness  of  the 
Bible's  Figures,  Parables,  Characters. 

I.  The  Sinmeb:  Acts  xxvi:  9-11.  Acts 
ix:  1,  2. 

(a)  Meets  Christ:  Acts  iz:  3-5. 

(6)  Convicted;  converted. 

(c)  Evidence:  **  Lord,  what  wilt  thou 
have  me  to  do  ?"  Hitherto,  my  will,  my 
way;  now;  Lord,  command  me. 

n.— The  Chbistian — HisExpebiemgb. 

(a)  Has  struggle  with  remaining  sin. 
Bom.  vii:  15-24.  But  victory  through 
Christ.    Bom.  vii:  24,  25. 

(b)  Has  trials;  sufferings.  2  Cor.  xii: 
7,  and  xi:  23.  Bom.  viii:  35,  36.  Vic- 
tory again  through  Christ.  2  Cor.  xii: 
9.     Bom.  viii:  37-39. 

ni.  ExpiiAiNS  Mystebt  of  Tbial. 

Heb.  xii:  11 —  'Now  no  chastening," 
etc.  Rom.  viii;  28 — **A11  things  work," 
etc. 

IV.  The  Ebsttlts  op  Convebsion. 

(a)  Tempornl.  Gal.  ii:  20.  *•  The  life 
I  now  live  in  the  flesh,"  i.  e.  the  char- 
acter of  his  actual,  every  day  life. 

(6)  Eternal.  2.  Tim.  iv:  6.  "The 
time  of  my  departure,"  eta     Heaven. 
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Paul  at  CorintL 

(Lemmon  March  0.)* 

firBxv.  fiAirnEii  H.  Viboin,  New  Yobe. 
Acts  xviii:  1-17. 
Atteb  thoronghly  rousing  the  Athe- 

*Forthe  lesson  for    ICarch  2d.  see  the  first 
in    ibis    nnmher   of  the   HoMmcno 


nians,  though  with  little  success  in 
winning  them  to  Christ,  Paul  came  to 
Corinth;  for  he  was  the  torch-bearer  to 
flash  the  truths  of  Christ  into  the  dark- 
ness of  many  places.  Here  difficulties 
gathered  about  him,  but  a  blessed  ex- 
perience   made  his  visit    memorable. 
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Certain  houses  and  localities  are  ten- 
derly remembered  by  elderly  people 
because  of  special  help  there  received 
in  early  life,  and  Paul  doubtless  still 
recalls  his  Corinth  blessing,  as  Joshua 
ever  remembers  hi8.eTening  intenriew 
with  **the  captain  of  the  Lord's  host." 

There  is  a  striking  resemblance  be- 
tween Paul  in  Corinth,  and  the  Chris- 
tian laborer  in  many  cities  to-day,  bo 
that  his  experience  is  instructive  and 
inspiring.  Corinth  was  a  city  of  com- 
mercial importance,  its  dwellers  ab- 
sorbed in  business  pursuits.  It  was 
marked  by  wealth,  profligacy  and  a 
mixed  population;  all  tended  to  create 
indifference  to,  and  disregard  of,  Paul's 
teaching.  Direct  preaching  of  Jesus  as 
the  Christ,  drove  him  from  the  syna- 
gogue to  the  Gentiles,  and  their  inat- 
tention discouraged  him.  He  was 
ready  to  go  elsewhere,  feeling  that  in 
Corinth  the  Gospel  could  not  flourish. 
So  he  represents  many  a  worker  to-day 
who  is  ready  to  yield  the  city  or  com- 
munity in  which  he  lives.  He  experi- 
ences also  positive  opposition,  but  the 
Lord  comes  to  his  help.  There  are  vari- 
ous ways  of  helping  men. 

1.  By  removing  all  difficulties  from 
the  way.  2.  By  increasing  personal 
riches.  3.  By  giving  intellectual  power 
and  enlarged  influence.  4.  By  furnish- 
ing miraculous  gifts.  The  Lord  used 
none  of  these,  but  in  two  ways  relieved 
Paul's  distress. 

1.  By  the  assurance  of  His  presence 
with  him.  "lam  with  thee."  It  was 
not  a  new  truth ;  it  had  often  been  de- 
clared before,  but  it  was  made  real  to 
Paul  now.  He  who  had  spoken  to  him 
on  the  road  to  Damascus  was  in  Corinth 
with  him.  Hitherto  Paul  had  measured 
his  own  strength  against  the  opposing 
forces,  his  own  intellect  against  the 
reasoning  powers  of  opponents,  his  own 
feeble  voice  against  the  wild  dissonance 
of  the  mob.  "I  was  with  you  in  fear 
and  trembling,"  he  afterwards  wrote  to 
the  people.  But  by  this  vision  and 
voice  of  Jesus  he  is  assured  that  He  who 
overcame  mobs  when  on  earth,  met  the 
subtlety  of  argument,  the  attack  of  un- 
belief,   the   sophistry   of   questioning 


minds,  the  varied  forms  of  hostility, 
with  omniscient  wisdom  and  unparal- 
leled power,  was  beside  him.  Still  inter- 
ested in  his  work.  He  was  there  with  His 
disciple  to  make  it  effective.  Paul  was 
not  alone.  The  work  was  not  his.  He 
was  but  the  instrument  which  the 
mighty  Master  was  using  to  gather  His 
people  from  the  crowds  of  the  city. 
Opposition  that  swelled  like  the  sea, 
and  broke  about  him,  threw  the  spray 
likewise  upon  his  Lord.  The  waters 
could  not  drown  him,  the  fires  could 
not  consume  him,  for  the  Lord  was  with 
him. 

2.  By  the  information  that  He  had 
much  people  in  that  city.  In  the  dwell- 
ings, in  the  stores,  in  the  haunts  of 
sin,  in  the  temples  of  heathenism,  in 
the  crowded  streets,  were  those  who 
belonged  to  Christ,  who  were  to  build 
up  His  church  in  that  city.  They  were 
now  wearing  the  livery  of  the  world, 
speaking  the  language  of  earth,  but 
the  Lord  knew  them,  and  was  there 
with  His  disciple  to  gather  them  into 
His  fold.  The  knowledge  was  thrilling 
to  Paul.  Every  individual  assumed  a 
new  aspect  to  him.  The  city  grew  in- 
stantly attractive.  In  every  assembly 
the  Lord  through  him  was  looking  for 
His  own.  His  eyes  were  to  detect 
them;  His  voice  was  to  call  them;  His 
hand  was  to  lead  them  to  the  light.  So 
Christ  speaks  to  the  discouraged  laborer 
to-day,  assuring  of  His  presence  and  of 
the  many  in  the  city,  the  town,  the 
Sunday-school,  that  belong  to  Him.  No 
inspiration  oould  be  more  effective. 
The  result  upon  Paul  was  two-fold,  as 
it  should  be  upon  us. 

1.  Upon  his  spirit.  Despondency  in- 
stantly left  him.  An  eagerness  to  see 
the  assured  victory,  conquered  every 
depressing  influence.  He  seemed  in 
his  new-found  hope  to  see  the  wealth 
used  for  Christ,  the  learning  advancing 
His  cause,  the  city  moved  by  His  pres- 
ence. The  intrepidity  of  David  came 
to  him,  and  he  felt  that  a  brook-stone 
was  equal  to  the  overthrow  of  every 
€k>liath.  The  courage  of  Joshua  stirred 
within  him,  and  boldness  marked  his 
action.     Increasing    opposition    only 
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iphanied  mora  flxmly  the  surety  of 
immediate  triumph. 

i  Upon  his  MtiTity.  Every  passiDg 
jtezson  might  be  one  of  the  Lord's 
dioKii;  so  he  kmged  to  reach  him. 
£v6T7  inflneaoe  was  sought  to  increase 
his  eontaet  with  the  many  of  every  class. 
Pennons  dropped  from  bis  lips  with 
Immisg  power.  He  could  not  rest  till 
\»  hsd  gathered  the  Lord's  own  to 
ffimielf. 

It  ii  this  assoranee  that  God's  labor- 
-cn  need  to-day,  to  lift  their  burden  of 
4(qiondency,  and  multiply  their  activ- 
ities. The  cities  and  towns  are  to  glow 
Tith  the  splendor  of  Christ's  victory. 
The  songs  of  Zion  are  to  be  heard  above 
the  roar  of  trade  and  the  cries  of  suffer- 
ing hnmanity.  Joy  is  to  deluge  sorrow. 
Omtt  has  many  to  be  won  in  every 
«Hnmimity.  What  spur  to  action ! 
What  impulse  to  prayer  for  direct 
ividanoe  to  them!  Every  spirit  should 
be  eonrageous,  and  every  power  set  to 
vork  to  win  the  promised  victory  as 
•peedily  as  possible.  Paul  tarried 
eighteen  months  in  Corinth,  lest  any 
iboald  be  overlooked.  Patience  is  need- 
AiL  All  holy  boldness  is  grounded  in 
the  fiiet  of  the  divine  presence  and  as- 
toied  snccess.  "I  am  with  thee," 
thonld  be  graven  where  the  eye  of  the 
Oiriitian  may  always  read  it.  It  is  the 
oft-Kpeated  assurance  of  the  Scripture; 
it  rings  with  the  accent  of  the  Eedeem- 
^%  Toiee.  It  is  the  prelude  of  the  song 
ofTidory. 

The  Coming  of  the  Lord.* 

(Lemon  March  16.) 
6t  Bit.  6.  F.  PximcosT,  Bbookltn. 

1  Thess.  iv:  13-18,  and  v:  1-8. 

I  CAN  give  only  a  brief  outline  of  this 
nibject  in  the  space  assigned  to  me. 
Kevertheless,  I  will  try  to  state  some  of 

*Itia  trat  fair  to  onr  readers  to  eay  that  thia 
eenDon  pretento  but  one  side  of  this  great  snb- 
jKt  Tbe  majority  of  commentators  and  ex- 
pooBden  of  tbe  Scriptnres,  and  the  mass  of 
<Airltttuis,  take  a  different  Tiew  of  the  nnmerons 
Viieiffes  relating  to  the  nature  of  Christ's  second 
eoniag,  sad  the  time  of  it.  believing  that  the 
emiag  it  qnriiual,  not  literal,  in  its  character, 
baeeordaoce  with  the  dispensation  of  the  Spirit 
whieh  we  axe  living;  and  that  the  glori- 


the  main  features  of  this  question  upon 
which  Christians  hold  divergent  views. 
I  must  premise  that  my  readers  will 
have  to  waive  the  quotation  of  many 
scripture  texts,  for  even  a  moiety  of 
them,  without  note  or  comment,  would 
occupy  our  space  many  times  over. 
I.  The  niFOBTANCE  of  this  tbuth. 

1.  A  careful  examination  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament promises  concerning  Christ,  re- 
veals the  fact  that  there  are  ten  prom- 
ises and  allusions  to  His  second  coming 
to  one  that  promise  and  allude  to  His 
first  advent.  His  second  coming,  as  it 
stands  in  prophecy,  overshadows  His 
first  advent.  It  was  because  of  this  that 
the  Jews,  when  He  came,  did  not  rec- 
ognize Him.  They  were  filled  with  the 
thought  of  the  glory  and  dominion  of 
His  second  coming.  We  are  falling  into 
the  opposite  error,  viz.,  dwelling  npon 
His  first  advent  to  the  exclusion  of  His 
promised  second  coming.  Most  of  tbe 
prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament  await 
His  second  coming  for  fulfillment. 

2.  No  single  doctrine  or  event  is  so  con- 
spicuous and  so  frequently  alluded  to  as 
that  of  the  Lord's  second  coming.  By 
ten  to  one  is  His  second  coming  spoken 
of,  as  compared  with  references  to  His 
death.  There  are  nearly  one  thousand 
promises  and  references  to  His  second 
coming  in  the  New  Testament.  This 
is  vastly  in  excess  of  the  texts  upon  any 
other  subject. 

3.  The  doctr  inal  importance  of  our  Lord's 
second  coming  can  be  only  faintly  appre- 
ciated when  we  say  that  every  impor- 
tant doctrine  in  the  Bible  is  taught  and 
enforced  in  connection  with  this  always 
imminent  event.  Moreover,  it  is  used 
by  Christ  and  His  apostles  to  urge  every 
practical  grace  and  duty  on  His  disci- 
ples. *<  This  great  truth  runs  through 
the  entire  New  Testament,  touching 
every  doctrine,    binding    every  duty, 

oos  promises  of  the  Bible  are  to  be  fulfilled  in 
the  conversion  of  all  nations  before  *'  the  time  of 
the  end."  "While  these  "  divergent  views"  pre- 
vail among  interpreters  and  believers  on  th^e 
two  points,  they  are  still  agreed  on  the  main 
facts  involved,  viz. :  the  actual  coming  of  Christ 
as  foretold  in  the  Scriptures,  and  the  reward  of 
the  righteous  and  the  punishment  of  the  wicked 
at  His  cominiE.  — Editob. 
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aronsing,  consoling,  gniding,  and  in- 
spiring the  believer  at  every  step  of  his 
pilgrimage.  Wherever  we  torn  it  ar- 
rests the  eye;  whatever  the  subject  of 
inquiry,  it  engages  the  attention  by  its 
commanding  presence." 

^  li  ia  ihit  hle8sed  hope  of  the  Church, 
and  has  been  in  all  ages,  and  will  be 
"till  he  come."  Whatever  we  have 
lost  of  loved  and  precious  treasure  will 
come  back  to  us  then ;  whatever  of  hope 
deferred  is  in  our  lives  will  be  real- 
ized when  He  comes;  whatever  of  spirit- 
ual perfection  we  have  longed  for  will  be 
realized  when  He  '*  who  is  our  life  shall 
appear,"  for  then  *'we  shall  be  like 
him."  Therefore  are  we  to  *'look  for 
and  hasten  that  blessed  hope,  the  glo- 
rious appearing  of  the  great  Gk>d  and 
our  Savior,  Jesus  Christ." 

n.  WH£RE  £3  TBB  PROMISE  OF  HiB 
OOMINO? 

This  is  an  old  question,  and  curiously 
and  sadly  enough,  though  inspiration 
has  recorded  it  as  emanating  from  the 
scoffers  of  the  last  day,  it  is  not  infre- 
quently asked  in  something  of  a  scoff- 
ing spirit  by  those  who  ought  to  be 
''watching  and  waiting"  for  their  ab- 
sent Lord.  Beside  all  the  Scriptures 
which  underlie  what  has  already  been 
said,  I  will  specify  a  few  of  the  many 
hundred  promises  to  be  found  scatter- 
ed throughout  the  Bible: 

1.  Tlie  promises  of  Jesus,  "Let  not 
your  heart  be  troubled  ...  I  will  come 
again  and  receive  you  to  myself."  (John 
xiv:  1,  3.)  "Behold,  I  come  quickly, 
and  my  reward  is  with  me,  to  give  every 
man  according  as  his  works  shall  be." 
(Bev.  xxii :  12,  20. )  I  refer  you  also  to 
His  parables  of  the  bridegroom;  of  the 
nobleman  who  took  a  long  journey  to 
receive  a  kingdom,  and  return;  of  the 
talents,  and  the  pounds;  and  of  the 
prophecies  of  Matt,  xxiv,  xxv;  Luke 
xxi,  and  Mark  xiii. 

2.  The  dedarafion  of  the  angels.  "Ye 
men  of  Galilee,  why  stand  ye  here  gazing 
up  into  heaven  ?  This  same  Jesus,  which 
is  taken  up  from  you  into  heaven,  shall 
so  come,  in  like  manner  as  ye  have  seen 
him  go  into  heaven."  Nothing  can  be 
plainer  than  this,   and  nothing  more 


certain  than  that  this  promise  has  never 
been  fuiailed.  (Acto  i:  11.) 

3.  Fbr  the  tetichings  of  ike  apaatks,  we 
refer  you  to  every  epistle  in  the  New 
Testament,  in  which  the  promise  of 
His  coming  runs  like  a  golden  thread, 
binding  all  the  truth  of  Grod  together. 
We  might  say  that  this  doctrine  is  the 
warp  in  which  all  apostolic  teaching  ia 
woven. 

4.  7^  eniire  hook  of  BevdaUon,  con- 
taining the  last  and  final  utterances  of 
Christ,  is  concerning  those  things 
"which  must  shortly  come  to  pass,*^ 
and  all  in  connection  with  and  depend- 
ent  upon  His  coming.  Beyond  the  third 
chapter,  the  whole  book  remains  unful- 
filled. His  descent  toward  the  earth 
in  mid-heaven,  where  He  will  receive 
His  Church,  "those  who  have  fallen 
asleep  in  Jesus"  and  those  "who  re-  • 
main"  being  "caught  up  together  to- 
meet  the  Lord  in  the  air."  (1  Thess.  iv.> 

nL  What  His  coMiNa  is  not. 

The  fact  of  the  coming  of  the  Lord 
being  so  obvious  on  almost  every  page-  , 
of  the  Scripture,  has  compelled  those 
expositors  who  have  denied  His  pre-mil- 
lennial  coming  glory  to  explain  the  hun- 
dreds of  texts  which  refer  to  it  to  mean 
what  they  evidently  cannot  mean. 

1.  His  coming  is  not  several  different 
events.  It  is  held  forth  in  the  Script- 
ures as  one  great  event,  toward  which 
all  other  events  are  converging.  It  is 
the  coming  event  in  history,  just  as  His- 
first  coming  was  the  one  specific  great 
event  toward  which  all  eyes  were  turned 
under  the  former  dispensation. 

2.  The  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Ohost  on 
the  day  of  Pentecost  toas  n(A  the  second 
coming  of  Christ,  as  some  have  taught, 
for  after  this  most  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment promises  were  given,  including 
the  great  prophesy  of  His  coming  in 
Bevelation. 

3.  Bis  not  conversion.  For  the  reason 
that  this  is  not  one  event,  but  a  com- 
mon, every-day  occurrence  the  world 
over,  and  in  nowise  synchronizes  with 
the  great  events  which  are  to  accom* 
pany  the  "  coming  of  the  Lord." 

^  It  is  not  death.  This  is  a  favorite^ 
and  popular  explanation  of  that  great- 
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muBg  text:  **For  in  snoh  an  hour  as 
7«  think  not,  the  Son  of  Man  oometh." 
BokeraryBiiggestion  in  connection  with 
the  eoming  of  Christ  is  of  life,  and  not 
teth.  "When  he  who  is  our  life  shall 
ippetr,  we  shall  appear  with  him  in 
giarj."  Beaidea.  His  coming  is  to  be 
tke  Bgnal  fsi  the  resurrection,  and  not 
the  burial,  of  His  saints. 

5.  U  was  nd  the  destruction  qfJerusalenu 
fieddfls  many  other  reasons  which  ren- 
der such  an  exposition  impossible  of 
adjustment  with  this  coming  event,  the 
pnmise  of  His  ooming,  and  the  warn- 
ings oonoeming  it,  oontinued  long  after 
that  event. 

^Itisndiohe  looked  for  in  the  voorld^s 
tomeerskm,  Becanse  that  is  not  an  event 
which  conld  happen  "as  a  thief  in  the 
Bight.''  Besides,  one  of  the  synchron- 
iiing  events  in  connection  with  the 
coming  is  the  destraotion  of  *'  them  who 
have  not  obeyed  the  gospel." 
IV.  What,  thzn,  abb  wx  to  undxb- 

■CAXD  BT  THX  OOMIIIO  OF  THB  LOBD? 

There  can  be  no  donbt  that  the  prom- 
ise of  His  coming  covers  and  con- 
tuns  the  second  personal  and  visible 
bodily  appearing  of  the  Lord  Jesus  on 
the  earth  again,  for  so  the  promises 
plainly  read.  A  good  canon  for  the 
mderstanding  of  those  scriptures  that 
point  to  onr  Lord's  second  coming,  is 
to  be  fonnd  in  this  fact :  All  those 
prophecies  which  pointed  to  His  first 
advent  were  fulfllled  literally,  and  not 
ignratiTely,  even  to  the  details  of  the 
parting  of  His  garments  by  lots  cast  by 
those  who  omcified  Him.  Why  should 
ve  not  expect  the  same  literalness  in 
connection  with  His  second  coming? 

1.  'ihis  "same  Jesus  shall  so  come  in  like 
mjnner,  as  ye  have  seen  him  go  into 
heaven."  Nothing  could  be  more  ex- 
plicit and  simple  than  this  statement, 
and  no  ingenuity  can  make  it  mean 
that  His  coming  is  to  be  understood  in 
a  figurative  sense. 

2.  "  Every  eye  shall  see  him,  and  they 
also  that  pierced  him."  This  is  of  a 
great  visible  event,  apparent  to  the 
idiole  world.  His  appearance  will  be  an 
astonishment  and  cause  of  terror  to 
•U  the  tribes  of  the  earth;  for  with  Him 


in  the  mid-heavens  will  appear  the 
gathered  Church  out  of  all  the  nations. 
Who  can  tell  what  that  •«  wail "  will  be» 
as  the  Lord  appears  with  His  saints  in 
the  air,  until  every  eye  shall  see  Him? 
It  is,  indeed,  to  be  the  great  and  nota> 
ble  day  of  the  Lord. 

3.  Tliere  are  many  othernotdble  physical 
fads  in  connection  wUh  His  coming  which 
make  it  certain  that  it  is  not  to  be  un- 
derstood in  any  figurative  sense.  Such 
as,  "Behold,  he  cometh  with  douds.'' 
That  is  the  way  He  went,  "  for  a  cloud 
received  him  out  of  their  sight."  He 
shall  come  in  like  manner.  "  His  feet 
shall  stand  in  that  day  upon  the  Mount 
of  Olives,"  from  which  He  ascended. 
In  that  day  He  shall  descend  upon  the 
same  spot. 

y.  What  WILL  happen  when  He  comes? 

1.  **The  dead  in  Christ  shaU  rise  first** 
This  is  the  first  resurrection.  2.  The 
saints  who  are  alive  upon  the  earth  at  that 
time  "shall  be  caught  up  together  with 
them,  to  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air."  3. 
Many  of  the  wicked  shall  he  destroyed 
with  an  everlasting  destruction  "  from 
the  presence  of  the  Lord,  and  from  the 
glory  of  his  power."  (2  Thess.  i:  8-10.) 
4.  The  millennium  wiU  be  ushered  in  by  (he 
binding  qf  Satan  for  a  thousand  years.  5. 
The  conversion  qf  the  Jews  will  follow  His 
ooming,  6.  Also  the  conversion  of  a  vast 
proportion  of  the  nations  of  the  earth, 

YL  When  will  He  oome? 

Of  the  day  and  the  hour  no  man 
knoweth.  But  that  His  coming  will  be 
before,  and  not  after  the  millennium, 
there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt.  His 
coming  is  to  usher  in  the  millennium, 
and  not  alone  crow u- it.  If  He  is  not 
to  come  until  after  that  thousand  years 
of  peace  and  power,  why  then  need  we 
wait  lest  He  overtake  us  as  a  thief  in 
the  night?  There  is  no  need  of  watch- 
ing and  waiting  and  hastening  the  com- 
ing, if  we  certainly  know  that  it  will 
not  come  for  a  thousand  years  after  all 
the  world  has  been  converted. 

This  is  but  the  merest  outline  of  this 
great  truth.  There  are  a  hundred  de- 
tails that  are  full  of  thrilling  interest 
to  the  believer,  and  of  fearful  import  to 
the  unbeliever;  but  these  are  all  seen 
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in  conneotion  with  the  maltitndinoas 
promises  upon  which  His  coming  rests, 
the  carefnl  study  of  which  we  urge  upon 
our  readers. 


Christian  Diligence. 

(LeBson  March  28.) 

Bt  Bby.  Thomas  K.  Beechsb,  Elmiba, 

N.    Y. 
2Thess.  iii:l-18. 

children's  sebmok. 
Pbbacber.  And  now  for  our  sermon, 
if  you  will  help  me.     How  many  testa- 
ments here?    Hold  them  np,  so  I  can 
«ee  them  !     (  They  hold  them  up). 

2d  Thessalonians  ill:  13.  As  soon  as 
you  find  the  text,  stand  up.  ( They  do 
so.)     Read ! 

School..  But  ye — 

Preacher.  Hold  on  I     "  Ye  ?"    Who  ? 

School.  Brethren. 

Pbkacheb.  Whose  brethren  ?  (No  an- 
swer.) Who  wrote  this  letter?  See 
the  first  chapter  and  first  7erse.  Bead 
this  yerse. 

School.  Paid  and  Sylxxinus  and  Timothy 
unto  the  cfiurch  of  the  Tfiessalonians. 

Preacher.  Who  wrote  the  letter? 

School.  Paul, 

Preacher.'  Who  kept  him  company  ? 

School.  Sylvanus  and  Timothy. 

Preacher.  Well,  then,  whose  "breth- 
len  "  ? 

School.  PauVs. 

Preacher.  Very  good.  Now  read  the 
text  (V.  13). 

School.  But  ye,  brethren,  he  not  weary 
in  weOrdoing, 

Preacher.  Again! 

School.  ••  But  ye,  hrdhrtnt"^  etc. 

Preacher.  Shut  your  eyes  and  say  it. 

School.  "  Bui  ye,  brethren,"  etc 

Preacher.  So  that  is  our  text.  Whose 
example  does  Paul  bid  them  follow? 
<v.  7.)    Bead  I 

School.  Towseivea  know  how  ye  ought 
iofoUow  us. 

Preacher.  We  wrought  (worked>how? 

School.  WUh  labor  and  travail,  night 
<mdday. 

Preacheb.  What  for? 

School.  That  we  mighi  not  be  chargeable 
to  any  of  you. 

Pbeachbb.  To  make  onrselyes  an  ex- 


ample (Terse  9)  unto  yon  to  follow  us. 
What  did  Paul  work  at?  (Acts  xyiii:  3.) 

School.  For  by  their  trade  they  were  totf* 
makers, 

Pbeachbb.  What  trade  did  Jesus 
Christ  work  at?  (Mark  tI:  3.) 

School.  He  was  a  carpenter  (toood- 
toorker), 

Pbeachbb.  Whose  example  did  Paul 
follow  in  learning  to  work  ?  (1  Cot,  xi: 

1.) 

School.  Be  ye  followers  of  me,  even  as 
I  also  am  of  Qirist, 

Pbeacheb.  And  see  what  a  good  rule 
Paul  gives  (t.  10),  if  any  man  would  not 
work — 

School.  Neither  should  he  eat 

Pbeachbb.  What  does  Paul  tell  the 
idle  busy-bodies  to  do  ?  (v.  12).  "  We 
command  and  exhort  by  our  Lord 
Jesus  " — 

School.  That  with  quietness  they  work 
and  eat  their  own  bread, 

Pbeacheb.  And  what  does  he  tell  the 
brethren  ? 

School.  Be  not  weary  in  weWdoing, 

Pbeacheb.  What  is  the  ••well-doing'* 
spoken  of  by  our  text?  Answer:  Wobk- 

INO  FOB  A  LIVINO. 

School.  Working  for  a  living. 

Pbeacheb.  Bemember.  then,  Paul  the 
tent-maker,  Peter  the  fisherman,  and 
Jesus  the  carpenter;  and  never,  never 
be  weary  of  working  for  an  honest  liv- 
ing.   Becite  the  text. 

School.  But  ye,  brethren,  be  not  weary 
in  wdl-doing. 

Pbeacheb.  Learn  to  work  and  earn  a 
living.  And  yet  I  heard  a  man  say  the 
other  day,  "  If  I  had  the  money,  you 
wouldn't  catch  me  working  the  way  I 
do !"  And  I  thought  how  little  that 
man  knows  what  is  good  for  him ! 
There  are  four  good  reasons  why  a  man 
should  work  hard,  and  not  be  weary  in 
well-doing: 

1.  To  get  a  good  appetite,  so  as  to  en- 
joy three  meals  a  day. 

[Carpenters  and  masons  eating  with 
such  a  relish  out  of  their  tin  dinner- 
pails,  while  some  poor  soft-handed  men 
and  women  take  wine,  and  bitters,  and 
all  sorts  of  tonics !  Work  is  your  best 
tonic  and  appetizer.] 
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1  Tb  get  nicely  tired,  so  as  to  sloep 
irithoat  a  dream.  The  sleep  of  the 
libonng  man  is  sweet,  whether  he  eat 
fiStle  or  much.  Bat  the  abnndance  of 
Ibi  rich  man  will   not  suffer  him  to 

[A  minister  nsed  to  keep  a  load  of 
«Dd  in  his  cellar,  and  go  down  and 
iborel  it  from  one  side  to  the  other,  so 
sitobe  able  to  sleep.  Work  is  better 
tbn  chloral,  or  bromide,  or  hop-tea,  or 
kown-stont,  if  yon  want  to  sleep.] 

3.  Growth,  good  shape,  health  and 
ftRBgth  oome  by  wrise  and  steady  work. 

[Jcsas  went  down  to  Nazareth  with 
til  mother  and  Joseph,  and  was  sub- 
ject to  them,  and  learned  his  trade;  and 
» lie  increased  in  wisdom  and  stature, 
ladin  fsTor  with  Ck>d  and  man.] 

1  We  always  enjoy  the  things  we  do, 
«r  the  work  we  finish,  mpre  than  what 
**«  buy  or  hire. 

[Make  your  own  playthings.  Dress 
you  own  dolls.     Make  your  own  little 


wagon.  When  Ood  had  made  in  six 
days  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  the  sea 
and  all  that  in  them  is~at  last  He  rest- 
ed, and  saw  all  that  He  had  made,  that  it 
was  very  good.  Be  ye  therefore  perfect 
and  enjoy  yourselves  in  the  same  way. 
Work  !  rest !  remember !  enjoy !] 

Now  we  will  all  recite  together  the 
Fourth  Commandment.  Let  the  whole 
school  rise  and  recite. 

School.  Remember  the  SabbcUh  day  to 
keep  it  holy.  Six  days  shall  thou  labor  and 
do  all  thy  work — 

Pbeacheb.  What  was  our  text? 

School.  •*  BuU  ye,  brethren,  be  not  weary 
in  weU-doing" 

Pbeaohes.  Six  days  ! 
Pbeacheb  and  School  and  all.   Six 
days  shalt  thou  labob  and  do  all  tht 

WOBK  ! 

Pbateb.  Lord  have  mercy  upon  us, 
and  write  all  these  Thy  truths  upon  our 
hearts,  we  beseech  Thee ! 


FEA7EB  MEETnra  SEBVICE. 
By  J.  M.  Shebwood,  D.D. 


Xirdi  5. — If issionory  Service.— Ghbis- 

VASITY  ADAPTED   TO  THE   NEEDS    OF    THE 

¥oiu).  (Ps.  lii:  17.) 

There  is  no  more  striking  feature  of 
the  Christian  religion  than  that  of  its 
uiiTensal  adaptability,  or  svUableness  to 
the  end  it  proposes.  It  meets  all  the 
«ssential  conditions  of  man's  nature 
sad  wants,  and  supplies  and  applies 
the  soTereign  remedy  for  sin  and  man's 
Borml  min,  in  a  way  and  on  a  scale 
eommensnrate  with  the  extremest  and 
videst  possible  necessity.  He  who 
Bade  man  is  manifestly  the  Author  of 
Christianity;  for  the  latter  is  perfectly 
adapted  to  the  nature,  condition,  and 
needs  of  the  former.  "Men  shall  be 
Ufssed  in  him  ;  aU  nations  shall  call  him 
KttMdL"  There  is  a  moral  fitness. 
Christianity  is  destined  to  universal 
dominion,  because  it  is  adapted  to  man 
M  such — ^not  to  a  class,  or  order,  or  sec- 
tion, bnt  to  ttniverscU  man.  Li  this  re- 
spect, as  well  as  in  others,  it  is  unique, 
sad  unlike  anj  and  every  other  system 
of  religions  faith. 

1.  Christianity  is  adapted  to  the  com- 


mon wants  of  man,  to  his  actual  radical 
state,  which  is  essentially  the  same 
everywhere,  and  in  all  ages  of  the  world. 

2.  To  every  social  condition  of  man  ; 
civilized  or  uncivilized,  low  or  exalted. 

3.  To  every  degree  of  culture  and  iniei- 
ligence:  the  peasant  and  the  philoso- 
pher, the  scholar  and  the  illiterate,  the 
refined  and  the  rustic. 

4.  To  every  degree  of  moral  degrada- 
tion and  guilt :  to  the  ••  chief  of  sinners," 
as  well  as  to  the  moralist. 

5.  The  Gospel  is  wholly  independent  of 
human  systems  of  thought  and  institu- 
tions of  any  and  every  kind.  Philoso- 
phy, science,  government,  systems  of 
faith — it  is  superior  to  them  all;  is  no- 
wise dependent  on  them;  has  "free 
course  and  is  glorified  "  in  spite  of  them. 

6.  Its  effects,  its  fruits,  are  the  same  in 
kind  in  every  land  and  age,  and  among 
all  peoples. 

7.  The  spirit,  the  power  of  it,  is  expan- 
sive as  the  nature  of  God,  and  omnipotent. 
No  man  can  imbibe  its  spirit,  and  not 
become  a  missionary  of  the  cross;  come 
under  its  power,  and  doubt  its  divine 
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origin;  array  himself  against  it,  and  not 
be  crashed* 

CoNciiUsioN. — In  praying  and  striving 
for  the  spread  of  the  Gospel,  we  have 
the  assurance  that  we  are  co-workers 
with  God  in  building  up  a  kingdom 
that  is  destined  to  universal  dominion. 
The  nature  of  Christianity,  equally 
with  the  promises  and  prophecies  of 
the  Bible,  and  the  trend  of  Providence, 
inspire  the  fullest  confidence  in  its 
ultimate  and  complete  success. 


V 


March  12.— Thb  Inwabd  Witnbss  of 
THE  Spibit.  (1  John  v:  10.) 

Testimony  and  experience  constitute 
separate  and  independent  grounds  of 
belief.  Our  faith  may  rest  solely  on  the 
testimony  of  competent  witnesses. 
This  is  called  *<  historical "  faith.  The 
Bible  and  providence  are  God*s  out- 
ward witnesses,  and  furnish  "  infallible 
proofs  "  of  Christ's  mission.  But  there 
is  a  higher  testimony  than  this:  for, 
"He  that  believeth  on  the  Son  of  God 
hath  the  witness  in  himself  ;"  that  is,  the 
Spirit  of  God  beareth  witness  direct  to 
the  believing  heart,  that  Christ  is  "the 
Son  of  the  living  God  ;"  that  "  God  gave 
unto  us  eternal  life,  and  this  life  is  in 
his  Son." 

1.  We  must  guard  against  the  perver^ 
sion  of  this  doctrine;  for  many  abuse  it 
and  fall  into  diverse  evils.  It  is  not  a 
direct,  independent  revelation,  but 
simply  a  personal  confirmation  of  the 
outward  witness  for  the  comfort  and 
edification  of  the  believing  soul.  Be- 
ware of  a  lying  spirit ! 

2.  It  is  the  priuUfge^  the  birihright,  of 
every  child  oj  Ood,  Every  man  who  ac- 
cepts the  outward  testimony  that  Christ 
is  the  Son  of  the  living  God,  and  opens 
his  heart  to  His  truth  and  Spirit,  is  sure 
to  receive  the  inward  testimony  that  he 
has  passed  from  death  unto  life,  and  is 
accepted  in  the  Beloved. 

3.  It  is  a  horrible  sin  to  di9credit  the  ies- 
tvnony  of  this  inioard  witness;  it  is,  in 
effect,  to  make  God  "a liar."  Apostates 
from  the  faith  are  the  greatest  of  sin- 
ners. It  shall  be  "  impossible  to  renew 
again  to  repentance  those  who  were  once 
enlightened."  etc. 


i.  If  we  are  {it;tn<jr  in  doubt,  waOeing  te 
darkness,  distressed  with  fears,  rest  as- 
sured we  have  not  the  Spirit  of  truth 
abiding  in  us.  We  have  grieved  Him 
away;  we  have  silenced  His  testimony; 
we  have  put  out  the  light  within  us;  we 
have  sold  our  divine  birthright^  and 
nothing  but  bitter  repentance  and  con- 
fession will  restore  it. 

5.  Is  it  any  marvel  that  so  mnchsloqh 
Udsm  is  creeping  into  the  Church  in  these 
days?  There  is  so  little  heart-rdigiom, 
heart-belief,  heart-communing  with  God* 
heart-witnessing  by  the  Holy  Spirit  . 


March  19.— Cbucifizion  TOTHS  WoBU), 
(Gal.  vi:  14.) 

*'Ye  cannot  serve  €k>d  and  mam- 
mon," says  the  Teacher  sent  from 
heaven.  ''It  is  easier  for  a  camel  to 
go  through  the  eye  of  a  needle,"  than 
for  a  man  devoted  to  this  world  to  enter 
into  life.  The  kingdom  of  Christ  and 
the  kingdom  of  the  world  are  in  their 
nature  and  principles,  spirit  and  fruity 
totally  irreconcilable,  and  a  compromise 
is  impossible.  One  or  the  other  will  be 
supreme.  It  is  Christ  and  life  eternal^ 
or  the  world  and  perdition.  All  expe- 
rience testifies  to  this,  as  well  as  all 
Scripture.  Christianity  is  a  radical  re- 
ligion. There  is  nothing  superficial  ■ 
about  it;  it  lays  "the  axe  to  the  root  ;** 
it  demands  and  will  accept  nothing 
short  of  an  unconditional  surrender,  an 
entire  consecration,  perfect  obedience. 
How  many  mistake  the  nature  and 
claims  of  Christ's  religion,  and  perish 
inconsequence!  (See  James  iv:  4,5.) 

What  is  n  to  be  cbucified   to   the 

WORLD? 

1.  To  bring  and  to  keep  U  in  subjection  to 
the  law  of  Christ.  Not  to  forsake  or  sepa- 
rate from  it,  or  despise  and  rail  against 
it.  or  make  a  virtue  of  penances  and  mor- 
tifications; but  simply  to  subject  it  to 
Christ  in  all  things:  using  it  as  not 
abusing  it ;  dead  to  its  ambitions,  its 
spirit,  its  false  maxims  and  principles 
and  aims,  and  alive  to  the  higher  life 
and  diviner  spirit  and  principles  and 
hopes  of  "  the  glorious  Gk>spel  of  the 
blessed  God." 

2.  Crucifixion  to  the  world  implies  a 
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i»  Ijfe  w  CkriaA  Jeans.  In  the  nature 
<tf  thiBgi;  A  rational  sool  cannot  exist 
viilioiit  a  supreme  end,  a  supreme  love 
tadBinioe.  It  is  Christ  or  the  devil; 
God  or  mammon,  always  and  necessa- 
lilj.  To  die  to  sin  and  the  world,  is  to 
Hit  to  holiness  and  God.  (Gal.  ii:  20). 
Iteeisno  snoh  thing  as  a  soul  "empty, 
iwepi  iod  garnished.*'  If  Christ  and 
His  lore  and  spirit  and  life  do  not  come 
ii  to  possess  and  mle  the  man  who  is 
itriTing  to  shake  off  sin  and  the  world, 
ad  obtain  liberty  and  life  everlasting, 
"MTOi  devils  **  are  sore  to  enter  in  and 
iikepoMession.  and  make  the  last  state 
of  that  man  worse  than  the  first.  Noth- 
ing short  of  the  "  expnlsive  "  power  of  a 
aoe  ^e  can  cleanse  and  hold  and  save  a 
iianer  anxious  to  escape  the  pollutions 
nd  entanglements  of  this  world. 

lit  is  only  by  means  of  '*  the  cross  qf 
9r  Lord  Jesus  Christ"  that  any  man  can 
ittdn  onto  this  cruci  fixion.  Th  e  world 
ii  too  much  for  us.  We  have  not 
itnngth  in  ourselves  to  resist  its  temp- 
titioDg,  There  is  almost  infinite  power 
IB  its  &scinations,  its  corrupting  influ- 
ocMiits  excitements,  and  its  deceit- 
fcl  hopes.  The  human  heart  is  weak- 
Mi  itself  in  its  attempt  to  overcome 
thevorld.  The  cross  only — ^the  cross 
<t  ov  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  whom  the 
^^  is  crucified  unto  us  and  we  unto 
the  vorld — ^is  the  one  power  that  can 
deliTcr,  and  crown  with  victory. 


Mirch  26.— Pra we  Meeting. — A  cai^l  to 
XBTTopaAiEE  GoD.  (Ps.  cviii  8,  9;  Col. 
iii:  R) 

htiae  is  an  important  part  of  divine 
'oisbip.  The  Bible  enjoins  it  on 
almost  every  page.  It  occupied  a  prom- 
iMit  place  in  the  Temple  service, 
ttd  should  be  magnified  still  more  in 
ftt  vnship  of  the  Christian  sanctuary. 
Wt  njotoe  that  more  attention  is  being 
Id  this  matter  on  the  part  of  pas- 
flMOhniohat  large.  Psalmody 
ly  improved  of  late,  and 
tore  generally  and  liber- 
Nowlet  "praise  in  the 
duly  exalted.  Let  the 
Bong  be  honored  by 
tiM  pew;  and  Protestant 


worship  will  be  made  more  attractive 
and  the  Christian  religion  more  cheer- 
ful and  joyful.  The  devil  is  using  sonji; 
as  never  before  to  entice  and  sway:  let 
the  Church  consecrate  the  divine  gift  to 
holy  uses. 

1.  Praise    is    enjoined   as  a    dufy: 
"Teaching  and  admonishing  one  an- 
other in  psalms  and  hymns  and  spir- 
itual songs,  singing  with  grace  in  your 
hearts  to  the  Lord." 
•    2.  Praise  is  the  natural,  spontaneous 
expression  of  gratitude  and  the  Christian 
life.    In    revival    times    the    Church 
abounds   in    the  service  of  song;  her 
tongue  is  loosed,  her  soul  is  in  ecstasy, 
and  ceaseless  "  praise  "  ascends  to  God. 
In  "the  great  awakening,  "in  President 
Edwards'  day,  the  people  not  only  sang 
in  church,  but "  in  the  streets,  going  to 
and  coming  from  the  place  of  worship." 
The  "Salvation  Army"  may  abuse  the 
thing   and  offend  true  taste  by  their 
wretched  doggerel    but  they  are  on  the 
right  track.    The  Church  may  learn  a 
grand  lesson  from  them.    "  Psalm-sing- 
ing "  was  a  power  with  Cromwell's  sol- 
diers.   The  walls  of  many  a  modem 
"Jericho  "  would  fall  down  if  the  sac- 
ramental host  would  go  up  against  it 
with  instruments  and  voices,  sounding 
aloud    the   praise    of    Jehovah-Jesus, 
"  the  Captain  of  our  salvation."    Sing- 
ing is  becoming  more  and  more  a  power 
in  the  foreign  missionary  work.    The 
Gk>spel  can  be  sung  where  it  cannot  yet 
be  preached,  and  is  heard  to-day  in  the 
streets  of  many  Oriental  cities.    The 
mother  of  the  Wesleys,  when  dying, 
said  to  her  weeping  children  gathered 
around  her :  "  Children,  when  lam  gone, 
sing  a  psalm  qf  praise !" 

3.  Praise  is  comrfy;  "  Whoso  offereth 
praise  glorifieth  me."  And  the  reason 
for  it:  "O  that  men  would  praise  the 
Lord  for  his  goodness,  and  for  his  won- 
derful works  to  the  children  of  men. 
For,"  etc.  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
should  ever  be  vocal  and  eloquent  with 
her  psalm  and  hymn  of  praise.  The 
songs  of  Zion,  resonant  with  true  heart- 
melodies,  "are  sweeter  to^the  ear  of  the 
Father  than  the  son^' ^"togels,  be- 
cause they  connect  iv  ■  \ramen<- 
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tal  hymn  whioh  Jesus  sang  jnst  before 
He  went  to  the  Mount  of  Olives." 

COHMENTABT  ON  THE  EPISTLE  OF 

JAHES. 
No.  X. 

By  William  Obmiston,  D.D.,  LL.D. 


Gbnxtine  Rslioious  Sebyice. 

If  any  man  among  you  seem  to  be  religious, 
and  bridleih  not  his  tongue^  but  deceivelh 
his  own  heart,  this  maris  religion  is vain,^ 
Pure  religion  and  undefiled  before  God 
cand  the  Father  is  this:  To  visit  the  father- 
less  and  loidotcs  in  their  affliction,  and  to 
keep  himself  unspotted  from  the  voarid, — 
James  i:  26,  27. 

Different  Readings  :  V.  26.  Instead 
of  avrov,  Westcott  gives  eavrov;  after 
etvai,  kv  vfiiv  of  the  Bee.  is  generally 
omitted. 

Y.  27.  Before  0£a}  Alford,  Luther  and 
Westcott  insert  ro};  Tischendorf  and 
Wordsworth  omit  it.  In  our  MSS.  r(o 
is  also  inserted  before  itarpL 

Note  on  Bp^6xoi,   This  adjective  does 
not  occur  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, nor  is  it  found  in  the  classics.  The 
noun  Bppdxeta,  is  found  in  Col.  ii:  18, 
and  in  Acts  xxvi:  5,  where  it  is  rendered 
respectively  worshiping  and  religion.    In 
both  instances  it  denotes  outward  acts, 
without  reference  to  the  spirit  of  the 
worshiper.     Trench,  in  his  Synonyms 
of  the  New  Testament,  says:  **6pr;dxeia 
{cidtuSt  or  perhaps  more  strictly,  culius 
exterior),  is  predominantly  the  ceremo- 
nial service  of  religion,  the    external 
forms  or  body,  of  which  evde/Heia  is  the 
informing  soul.      How   finely  chosen, 
then,  are  these  words  by  St.  James,  and 
how  rich  a  meaning  do  they  contain ! 
If  any  man,  he  would  say,  seem  to  him- 
self to  be  Bp^6xo^,  a  diligent  observer 
of  the  offices  of  religion;  if  any  man 
would   render   a  pure    and   undefiled 
BpTfdxeia  to  Grod,  let  him  know  that  this 
consists,  not  in  outward  lustrations  or 
ceremonial  observances;  nay,  that  there 
is  a  better  Bprfdxeta  than  thousands  of 
rams  and  rivers  of  oil — namely,  to  do 
justly,  and  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk 
humbly  with  his  God;  to  visit  the  wid- 
ows and  orphans,  etc.  (Micah  vi:  6,  7; 


Matt,  xxiii:  28.)  *'  The  Greek  adjective 
is  one  which  expresses  the  ontward  side^ 
of  religion,  answering  to  godliness  as- 
the  inward."  (Plumptre.) 

Otheb  bendsbimos  :  For  **  seems**  read 
thinks,  or  deems  himself;  for  ''relig- 
ious," observant  of  religious  service. 

Y.  26.  If  any  man  deem  himself  ob- 
servant of  religious  service,  while  not- 
bridling  his  tongue,  but  deceiving  his 
own  heart,  that  man*s  religious  service 
is  vain. 

Commemtast:  The  connection  of  the 
passage  with  the  preceding  paragraph 
is  obvious  and  natural.    The  apostle, 
having  illustrated  the  twofold  injunc- 
tion, to  be  ready  to  hear  and  slow  to* 
wrath,  now  passes  on  to  that  which  is- 
nearly  connected  with  it—to  be  slow  to 
speak,  and,  as  usual  with  him,  prosents- 
the  general  principle  in  a  concrete  form, 
and  illustrates  the  truth  by  an  exam- 
ple.    Many,  as  hearers  only,  substitute 
privileges  and  professions  in  the  place 
of  the  principles  and  practices  of  relig- 
ion.   There  is  a  formal,  as  well  as  a. 
real  reception  of  the  truth.    To  some, 
the  Gospel  comes  in  word  only;  to  oth- 
ers, in  power.    To  the  one  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  orderly,  outward  observance ;  to- 
the  other,  an  inward  principle,  control- 
ling the  entire  life.     The  results  of  the 
one  is  a  vain,  unprofitable  service ;  the 
fruits  of  the  other,  acceptable  to  Grod 
and  profitable  to  men.    The  false  and; 
the  true  religious  service  are  each  dis- 
tinctly defined.    The  hearer  and  the 
doer,  mere  words  and  earnest-loving 
deeds,  are  clearly  contrasted. 

Y.  26.  **If  any  man  seem":  Bather,  if 
any  man  imagines  himself  to  be  relig- 
ious, to  be  serving  God,  to  be  a  doer 
of  work,  just  because  he  is  a  willing 
hearer  of  the  Word,  and  attends  with 
commendable  regularity  the  ordinan- 
ces of  the  Gospel,  and  can  quote  Script- 
ure readily  and  literally,  and  regards- 
his  own  character  with  approval  and 
complacency,  while  at  the  same  time 
he  restrains  not  his  tongue  by  the  law 
of  Christian  charity,  kindness  and  ve- 
racity, he  is  deceiving  himself,  and  hia 
profession  is  vain.  In  making  this  sup- 
position, the  writer  doubtless  had  real- 
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CUM  in  Tiew,  which  would  give  point 
•ad  ngnifieanoe  to  his  warning.    The 
test  which  he  famishes  of  the  snper- 
fidilitj  or  sincerity  of  a  man's  profes- 
sion of  Christianity,  whether  his  atten- 
tion to  the  word  and  worship  of  God 
is  only  in  form,  or  in  spirit  and  truth ; 
whether  a  mere  external  decorum  or  an 
inward  devotion;  an   outward   sancti- 
moniousness, or  a  genuine  sanctity  of 
heart;  a  respectful,  yet  forgetful  hear- 
ing, or  a  willing  and  grateful  doing,  is 
as  snggestiye  as  it  is  striking.    It  im- 
plies that  Christian  principle  will  re- 
strain the  tongue  from  all  falsehood, 
profanity,    unkindness,    uncleanness, 
vndae  exaggeration,  unprofitable  talk, 
backbiting,  innuendoes,  and  bitterness; 
lad  that  such  restraint  is  a  peculiar  and 
piaetical  test  of  genuine  religion.    Of 
the  potency  of  the  tongue  for  good  or 
eril,  as  an  instrument  of  sin  or  sancti- 
ftcation,  the  apostle  treats  more  fully  in 
the  third  chapter  of  this  epistle.     The 
figure  used  suggests  that  the  severest 
eorb  is  necessary  to  control  the  natural 
tendency  to  impropriety  and  lawless- 
ness of  speech;  to  hasty  utterances  of 
passion,  or  outbursts  of  angry  inveo- 
tive.  An  unbridled,  unrestrained  tongue 
is  a  painful,  patent  evidence  of  spurious 
piety  and  of  a  vain  religious  profession. 
'•3%w  religUm  iavain."  The  term  relig- 
ion,  at  the  time  when  our  received  trans- 
lation of  the  Scriptures  was  made,  was 
generally,  if  not  invariably,  used  to  de- 
signate the  outward  expression  of  piety 
or  godliness,  and  not  the  feeling  of  love 
to  God  in  the  heart.    It  indicated  the 
forms  or  services  under  which  true  piety 
might  or  might  not  exist.     (Godliness 
is  the  term  used  for  the  spirit  of  true 
religion.    Godliness  cannot  exist  with- 
out religious  service ;  but  a  form  of 
religious  service  may  exist  without  god- 
liness. 

V. 27:  "Pure reK(7ion  ♦  ♦  ♦  heforeGod." 
Beligious  service,  which  is  acceptable  to 
God  our  Father,  will  have  a  kind  and 
charitable  reference  to  Hia  children,  our 
needy  and  afflicted  brethren ;  specially 
to  snch  as  are  bereft  of  their  natural 
protectors — the  orphaned  and  the  wid- 
owed. 


"  To  visit"  that  is,  to  care  for,  look 
after,  comfort  and  aid  them ;  to  maintain 
their  rights,  and  vindicate  their  cause. 

*  UnspcUed  from  the  world,"  Genuine^ 
religion  will  be  manifested  not  only  by 
social  philanthropy  and  self-sacrifice^ 
but  also  by  personal  purity  and  self- 
denial.  These  characteristics  are  some- 
times found  disassociated  in  human 
character.  Some  may,  from  a  peculiarde- 
licacy  of  spirit,  aided  by  the  most  favor- 
able surroundings,  exhibit  a  life  of  rare- 
and  beautiful  personal  purity,  yet  mani- 
fest very  little  solicitude  for  the  well- 
being  of  others.  On  the  other  hand,  some 
worldly  and  sensual  men,  whose  Uvea 
are  most  censurable,  often,  from  natu- 
ral temperament  and  generous  impulse,, 
perform  deeds  and  bestow  gifts  which 
cause  the  poor  to  bless  them,  and  which 
fill  the  widow's  heart  with  joy.  But  both 
should  be  combined  in  a  true  Christian 
life.  The  servant  of  God  should  be  dis- 
tinguished for  both  unselfishness  and 
self-restraint.  He  must  depart  from 
evil,  as  well  as  do  good;  practice  conse- 
cration, as  well  as  benevolence;  he  must 
be  pure  in  heart,  as  well  as  merciful, 
that  he  may  see  God,  and  be  like  God. 
The  believer  is  in  the  world  as  a  light 
to  illumine  it;  as  salt  to  arrest  its  cor- 
ruption, and  conserve  whatever  is  good 
in  it;  but  he  must  see  that  his  light  is 
not  dimmed,  and  that  the  salt  does  not 
lose  its  savor.  External  morality  may 
be  maintained  without  godliness;  but 
godliness  cannot  be  real  if  the  life  is 
not  externally  pure  and  moral. 

HoiOLETicAii :  In  the  preceding  para- 
graph a  contrast  is  drawn  between  the- 
mere  hearer  and  the  faithful  doer  of  the 
Word.  In  this  passage  the  same  sub- 
ject is  further  illustrated  and  enforced 
by  presenting  the  outward  manifesta- 
tions which  a  right  obedience  to  the 
received  Word  will  exhibit  in  the  words, 
the  works,  and  the  spirit  of  the  true 
believer.  Genuine  religious  service  is 
shown  to  consist  in  propriety  of  speech, 
in  practical  beneficence,  and  in  personal 
purity. 

1.  Propriety  of  speech  f  a  bridled  tongue. 
It  is  more  than  probable  that  there  was 
special  reason  at  the  time  for  the  sever-- 
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ity  of  the  apostle's  censure  of  the  licen- 
tioasness  of  the  tongne,  whether  in  cen- 
sorious detraction,  or  in  hypocritical 
profession.   This  supposition  seems  the 
more  likely,  because  he  reverts  again  to 
the  same  topic,  and  treats  of  it  at  greater 
length.    The  figure  used  is  not  more 
common  than  it  is  appropriate  and  ex- 
pressive, as  the  tendency  to  hasty  utter- 
ance requires  to  be  put  under  constant 
and  effective  restraint.    The  reference 
here  is  not  to  the  language  of  blas- 
phemy,  profanity,   falsehood   and  im- 
purity, though  in  itself  meriting  the 
severest  condem cation.    Such  impious, 
injurious    and   filthy  communications 
are  surely  too  gross  a  violation  of  mo- 
rality and  consistency  to  be  associated 
-with  even  a  nominal  profession  of  a 
religious  life;  and  any  one  who  could 
deem  himself,  or  be  reckoned  by  oth- 
ers, a  Christian,  would  eschew  all  such 
heinous  offences.    No  one  could  so  de- 
ceive  himself  as  to  suppose   that  he 
could  be  at  the  same  time  profane  and 
devout.    But  a  man  may  make  open 
and  repeated  professions  of  a  faith  and 
a  zeal  which  he  does  not  possess.     He 
may  say  much  and  do  little;  and  in  this 
way,  for  a  time,  impose  on  others,  and 
even   delude  himself.    Or,  under  the 
plea  of  candor  and  zeal  for  the  purity 
of  the  Church,  as  an  eager  partisan,  a 
bigoted  sectary.or  a  self-righteous  Phar- 
isee, he  may  speak  unadvisedly  and  un- 
charitably  of  the  opinions  and  practices 
of  others,  or  he  may  insinuate  or  cir- 
culate unworthy  suspicions  and  false 
or  exaggerated  reports  concerning  the 
conduct  or  the  character  of  some  of  the 
brethren.   Such  conduct  has  often  been 
the    source  of  sorrow  and  separation 
among  the  professed  believers  of  the 
Gospel.   The  tongue  of  the  envious  de- 
tractor, of  the  malevolent  whisperer,  of 
the  abusive  reviler,  of  the  reckless  in- 
ventor or  thoughtless  propagator  of  ca- 
lumny, is  not  only  dangerous  to  the 
peace  and  growth  of  the  Church,  and 
destructive  of  Christian  influence,  but 
it  is  an  evidence  of  an  insincere  and 
profitless  profession.    The  sentenoQ  of 
the  apostle  is  sternly  severe,  and  the 
admonition  is  widely  significant.    We 


should  not  only  solicitously  shun  every 
utterance  which  would  wound  the  feel- 
ings or  injure  the  reputation  of  any 
one;  but  also  avoid  all  vain  gossip,  fool- 
ish talking  and  trivial  jesting,  which 
are  unprofitable,  and  seek  to  have  oni 
conversation  seasoned  with  salt,  that  it 
may  do  good  to  the  hearer. 

The  inspired  writers  speak  frequently 
and  emphatically  of  the  important  sub- 
ject implied  in  the  text— the  bridling 
of  the  tongue.  "  Keep  thy  tongue  from 
evil,  and  thy  lips  from  speaking  guile." 
"He  that  keepeth  his  mouth  keepeth 
his  life."    "Let  no  corrupt  communi- 
cation proceed  out  of  your  mouth."    "I 
said  I  will  take  heed  to  my  ways,  that 
I  sin  not  with  my  tongue;  I  will  keep 
my  mouth  with  a  bridle."  (Comp.  Psa. 
xxxiv :  12 ;  XV :  1-3 ;  xxxix :  1 ;  cxli :  3 ;  Prov. 
x:  19;  xiii:  3;  Eph.  iv:  29;  v:  4;  CoL 
iu:8.) 

2.  PradicaZ&«ne/iceyice— active  charity. 
The  best  and  most  appropriate  expres- 
sion of  the  religion  of  the  heart,  ap- 
proved of  God,  is  the  imitation  alike  of 
His  beneficence  and  His  holiness.  True 
religion  is  not  confined  to  the  acts  here 
specified,  but  will  manifest  itself  in 
them ;  the  Spirit  of  Christ  is  one  of 
benevolence.  He  went  about  doing 
good,  and  all  His  followers  should  in 
this  respect,  as  in  others,  walk  in  His 
footsteps.  The  term  tn^tt  implies  the 
outgoing  of  a  loving,  sympathetic  and 
condescending  heart,  seeking  for  ob- 
jects on  whom  to  expend  the  offices  of 
kindness  (^and  includes  the  two  classes 
named;  every  practical  manifestation  of 
Christian  love).  The  widows  and  the 
fatherless  are  the  proverbial  represent- 
atives of  the  afflicted  and  needy,  and 
vividly  present  all  who  need  help  and 
succor.  They  are  spoken  of  in  Script- 
ure as  special  objects  of  the  divine  care 
and  compassion:  "A  father  of  the  father- 
less and  a  judge  of  the  widows  is  God 
in  his  holy  habitation."  (Psa.  Ixviii:  5.) 
The  duty  inculcated  includes  every  act 
of  charity  and  sympathy,  whether  per- 
formed personally  or  through  the  agen- 
cy of  others.  But  it  specially  implies 
personal  intercourse  with,  and  active 
exertion  in  behalf  of  the  suffering  and 
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Mrrow-stricken.     We  should  be  ready 
to  miUiifest  a  delicate,  sympathetic  con- 
Hideiateness  for  the  lonely,  the  desolate 
and  the  neglected,  who  are  yielding  to 
the  pressure  of  circamstances  and  sink- 
ing under  the  load  of  trial,  just  because 
they  feel  that  no  one  cares  for  them. 
To  SQch,  a  look  of  genuine  interest,  a 
¥ord  of  true  human  feeling,  the  firm 
grasp  of  a  helpful  hand,  come  as  sun- 
light to  the  flower,  or  dew  to  the  thirsty 
plant.    We  should,  with  natural,  grace- 
fal  condescension,  stoop  down  to  the 
loYly,  the  friendless,  the  despised,  even 
thoQgh  their   character  and  condition 
be  alike  unattractive;  and  seek  to  cheer, 
console  and  elevate  them.     It  is  not  so 
mach  the  amount  given  as  the  manner 
^      «f  giving  it,  that  sweetens  the  lot  of 
porerty  and  reconciles  the  aided  to  their 
condition.    This  Ghristlike  spirit  of  ac- 
tiTe  benevolence   flows  through  every  . 
channel  of  a  healthful  and  helpful  char- 
itr,  and  manifests  its  living  power  by 
erecting  and  sustaining  asylums,  hos- 
pitals and  homes ;   in   circulating  the 
Scriptures  and  a  pure  literature;  in  sup- 
porting humane  and  philanthropic  in- 
stitutions and  agencies;  and  in  sending 
forth  the  missionaries  of  the  Gospel, 
both  at  home  and  abroad.     In  many 
cases  the  help  given,  or  the  relief  afibrd- 
ed,  may  have  nothing  to  do  with  relig- 
ion; yet,  if  done  from  love  to  God  and 
sympathy  with  man,  it  is  a  religious 
deed,  the  outcome  of  a  Christian  life. 
Works  of  charity  are  not  only  evidences 
of  piety,  but  they  foster  and  strengthen 
it.    Exercise  gives  health,  and  strength 
is  increased  by  exertion ;  so  an  earnest, 
Active  piety  is  healthy  and  joyous.   The 
love  that  seeketh  not  its  own,  like  mer- 
cy, is  twice  blessed. 

3.  Personal  purity,  "  unspotted  from  the 

world.**    The  term  world  here,  as  fre- 

■quently  in  Scripture  (Rom.  xii :  2 ;  1  John 

ii:  15,  16,  and  James  iv:  4),  designates 

the  current  maxims,  vicious  principles, 

and  prevalent  practices  of  ungodly  men, 

viewed  as  opposed  to  the  precepts  and 

principles  of  the  Gospel  and  to   the 

spirit  and  life  of  Christ.      A  late  elo 

^uent  preacher  speaks  of  it  as  a  '*mul- 

lilorm  eril — a  mixed,   strange,  many. 


headed  monster.  It  is  like  the  miasma 
of  a  marsh.  It  differs  in  different  ages; 
persecuting  and  soft,  money-making, 
infidel,  and  superstitious."  One  grand 
object  of  the  Gospel  is  to  deliver  the 
soul  from  the  corrupting  power  of  the 
present  evil  world.  All  true  believers 
are  required  to  overcome  the  world; 
and  faith  brings  them  the  victory.  The 
influence  of  a  world  lying  in  wicked- 
ness is  constant,  aggressive  and  injuri- 
ous, and,  unless  resisted,  perverts  the 
judgment,  darkens  the  understanding, 
corrupts  the  affections,  and  debases  the 
character.  A  worldly  spirit  cultivates, 
and  ultimately  confirms,  a  life  of  insen- 
sibility, insincerity  and  heartlessness. 
Hence  the  frequency  and  potency  of  the 
warnings  given  in  the  Word  of  God 
against  it.  The  idea  of  the  injunction 
here  is,  that  as  a  clean  white  robe  is 
easily  soiled  if  brought  into  contact 
with  what  is  foul,  so  the  servant  of  God, 
living  in  a  world  of  wickedness,  must 
be  particularly  careful  lest  he  should 
contract  some  unholy  stain  in  heart  or 
life  from  familiarity  with  evil. 

In  the  present  day,  and  in  our  cir- 
cumstances, the  caution  is  most  appro- 
priate, and  the  duty  is  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult. The  general  tone  of  morality  in 
the  spheres  of  private  and  public  life, 
in  the  transaction  of  business,  and  the 
intercourse  of  social  life,  affect  us  like 
an  atmosphere,  not  the  less  powerfully 
because  gradually  and  unconsciously. 
Certain  practices,  at  first  deemed  doubt- 
ful, if  not  disapproved  and  avoided,  be- 
come popular  and  prevalent,  and  are 
then  tolerated,  if  not  adopted.  What  a 
young  person,  ere  entering  into  the 
world,  would  have  shunned  with  in- 
stinctive delicate  perception  as  improp- 
er or  profitless,  after  a  few  years  of 
mixed  companionship,  novel  reading 
and  diverse  kinds  of  social  amusements, 
is  regarded  as  enjoyable  and  harmless. 
Christians  of  to-day  need  to  be  special- 
ly on  their  guard  against  the  tempta- 
tions and  tendencies  by  which  they  are 
surrounded.  The  competitions  and  ex- 
citements of  trade  and  speculation;  the 
multiplicity  and  variety  of  amosmeents 
brought  within  reach  of  most;  the  in- 
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creased  facilities  of  travel;  tbe  rapidity 
with  which  great  events  succeed  each 
other;  the  general  desire  for  riches,  and 
the  haste  made  to  gather  them,  give 
peculiar  significance  to  our  Lord's 
prayer  for  His  people,  •*  Keep  them  from 
evil";  and  to  the  apostolic  injunction, 
"Keep  thyself  pure."  Distinct  effort 
on  our  part  is  necessary;  and  no  means 
are  more  "fitted  to  enable  us  to  keep  an 
unspotted,  unworldly  character  than 
the  unselfish  discharge  of  the  duties  of 
active  Christian  charity.  While  seek- 
ing fellowship  with  the  lowly  and  the 
friendless,  and  laboring  for  their  good, 
the  fascinations  of  the  world  will  have 
less  power  to  allure  and  ensnare  us. 
In  working  for  the  welfare  of  others,  we 
secure  our  own  highest  interests.  Their 
weakness  and  need  become  our  strength 
and  supply.  True  godliness  will  mani- 
fest itself  in  a  generous  heart,  and  in  a 
consistent  life,  and  will  commend  itself 
by  a  union  of  goodness  and  holiness. 

(1)  Let  us  evince  and  adorn  our  pro- 
fession by  deeds  of  Christian  charity. 
A  benevolent  spirit  is  the  genius  of  the 
Gospel,  and  the  badge  of  true  disciple- 
ship. 

(2)  Let  us  cultivate  and  exhibit  a  dis- 
tinctly Christian  life.  In  the  world, 
yet  living  above  it,  separate  from  and 
uncontaminated  bv  it. 

SSLSCTED  OUTLINE.      A  FALSE  AND   TSUE 

BiTUAUSM.    James  i :  26,  27. 
L  A  false  riiualism, 

I.  Self-deceptive.  2.  Inconsistent.  3. 
Valueless. 

II.  A  true  ritualism, 

1  Beneficence.    2  Purity. 

Charity  and  holiness — not  separable 
but  .together,  and  not  in  themselves,  but 
as  the  expression  of  piety— are  the  es- 
sential, the  acceptable  ritual  of  the 
Christian  religion.    {W,  R.  Thomas,) 

I  am  an  old  man,  and  must  soon 
have  done  with  preaching:  it  will  not 
do  for  me  to  talk  about  trifles  just  to 
please  the  ear;  I  do  no  good  here  unless 
I  do  good  to  your  souls  while  you  are 
here;  better  gain  one  soul  to  Christ 
than  gain  the  admiration  of  thousands. 

-    BOWLAND  HlI«L. 


LIQHT  F&03C  TEE  ?06T-BIBLXCAL  LIT- 
E&ATUBE  OF  TBS  JEWS. 

No.  m. 


Bt  Rabbi  Max  Moll, 

Minister  of  the  "  Aitz  BaanAO  **  CongregAtion; 
Rochester.  N.  Y. 

Gen.  ii:  7.— ''And  the  Lord  God 
formed  the  man  (noiKH  \0  lOy.  afwr 
min  haadamah)  of  dust  from  the 
ground."  Rabbi  Huna  said:  '*  The  word 
'  afar '  is  masculine,  and  '  adamah  *  i» 
feminine.  The  potter  bringeth  mascu- 
line dust  and  feminine  ground  together, 
that  his  vessels  may  become  strong. ** 
*' And  breathed  into  his  nostrils  breath 
of  life'*  (soul).  Five  names  has  tbe 
soul,  viz:  Nafesh,  Ruach,  Neshamah, 
Chayah,  Ycohedah.  *  Nafesh.*  because 
it  is  the  blood  (animal  life);  Dent,  xii: 
23:  '  Ruach,'  because  it  ascends  and  de- 
scends (Eccl.  iii:  21);  *  Neshamah,' be- 
cause it  is  the  substance  (talent,  natural 
disposition);  as  people  use  to  say,  **the 
substance  is  good."  •  Chayah  *  (life),  be- 
cause, while  iill  the  limbs  are  mortal,  it 
alone  remains  alive.  *  Techedah '  (sin- 
gle), Ps.  xxii:  20;  xxxv:  17,  because  all 
the  limbs  are  double,  but  the  soul  i» 
single  in  the  body.  This  soul  fills  the 
whole  body;  and  at  the  time  when  he 
is  sleeping  it  ascends  and  draws  life  for 
him  from  above.  Therefore,  for  every 
breath  that  man  breathes  it  is  his  duty 
to  thank  his  Creator.  (Comp.  Ps.  cl:  6.) 

The  Talmud  makes  the  following  com- 
parison between  the  soul  and  God : 
•'The  soul  fills  the  body  like  God  fills 
the  universe;  sees  and  is  not  seen,  like 
€k>d;  governs  the  body,  as  God  the  uni- 
verse; is  of  divine  purity,  and  has  a 
secret  seat,  like  God." 

The  soul  was  considered  by  the  Rab- 
bins as  the  guest  of  man,  which,  there- 
fore, must  be  treated  with  great  care 
and  .attentiveness.  Rabbi  Hillel,  when 
once  taking  leave  of  his  scholars,  was 
asked  by  them  whither  he  was  going. 
"I  go,"  he  answered,  •*  to  provide  for 
my  guest."  **Hast  thou  a  stranger  in 
thy  house  ?" asked  his  scholars.  "  Yes," 
said  Hillel,  "my  soul.  Is  it  not  the 
guest  of  the  body?  To-day  it  is  here,  to- 
morrow in  heaven." 
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A  tincture  of  Darwinism  is  contained 
in  the  following  exposition  of  the  Mid- 
nsh:  "And  the  man  hecame  a  'living 
being';  Hebrew— n^H  B'DJ^,  Tnafesh 
ebajBh.  From  this  (the  word  'chayah' 
—beast)  we  may  infer  that  God  made 
him  a  tail  (or  stings)  like  a  beast,  bat 
remoTed  it  again  from  him  for  the  sake 
of  his  dignity." 

Gen.  ii:  18.— "And  the  Lord  God 
aid,  It  is  not  good  that  the  man  should 

be  alone.'*    Babbi said,  "Whoso- 

erer  is  without  a  wife  is  without  help 
{^M.)\  without  joy*  (Deut.  xiv;  26); 
vithout  blessing*  (Ezek.  xliv:  30);  with- 
out atonement*  ^LeT.  xvi:  6);  without 
peace*  (1  Sam.  xxv:  6);  without  life** 
(EeeL  ix:  9).  Kabbi  Chiyah  said: 
'*  Soch  a  man  is  no  perfect  man."  (Gen. 
1:  27.) 

"I  will  make  him  a  'help*  (ity. 
Aier)  suitable  for  him"  (n335.  K'negdo). 
If  the  man  is  virtuous,  she  is  to  him 
**  *azer,'a  help;  if  not,  she  is  '  k'negdo,' 
opposed  to  him."  (K'negdo-l'uegdo  : 
eontra,    adversus;  Joshua  v:  13.) 

The  Talmud  observes:  *'It  is  written 
nX35  K'negdo,  and  we  read,  nr^D 
K'nigdo;  that  is  to  say,  if  the  man  is 
virtuous,  she  is  K'negdo — suitable  to 
him;  if  not,  then  she  is  'K'nigdo/ a 
chastisement  to  him." 

Gen.  ii:  21.— "And  the  Lord  God 
caused  a  deep  sleep  to  fall  upon  the 
man."  When  God  created  the  first  man, 
the  angels  became  perplexed,  and  want- 
ed to  address  him  with  "Holy  one"— 
le.,  they  wanted  to  worship  him.  Like 
unto  a  king  who  rode  in  a  carriage  with 
his  minister,  so  the  people  did  not 
know  which  person  was  the  king. 
When  the  king  observed  their  embar- 
rassment, be  ordered  the  minister  to 
alight  So  also  did  God :  He  caused  a 
deep  sleep  to  fall  upon  Adam,  and  they 
all  knew  that  he  was  a  man,  and  not 
God. 

The  lesson  which  we  shall  draw  from 
this  parable  is  this  :  Man,  on  the  pitch 
of  honor  and  fame,  is  prone  to  become 


haughty,  to  boast  of  his  sublimity.  But 
the  next  moment  may  remind  him  of 
his  vanity;  he  may  suddenly  be  lowered 
from  his  visionary  grandeur.  He  may 
at  the  next  moment  fall  to  sleep— to  die. . 


Joshua  x:  12  once  mobb.* 

I  must  maintain  my  opinion  that  the  - 
miracle  was  wrought  for  the  purpose  of ' 
prolonging  the  day.  In  order  to  under- 
stand the 'meaning  of  a  passage  rightly^ 
we  cannot  separate  one  verse,  but  we  - 
have  also  to  consider  the  preceding  and 
following  verses  which    are  connected 
with  it.    Thus  it  is  with  Joshua,  x:  12. 
We  obtain  its  right  meaning  only  if  we  - 
commence  to  read  from  verse  9.     We 
there  learn — 

1.  That  Joshua's  sudden  attack,  after  * 
marching    through   the    whole    nighty 
brought  the  enemy  in  great  confusion^ 
and  caused  his  defeat. 

2.  That  the  enemy  was  defeated  early 
in  the  morning — perhaps  before  sun- 
rise;   and  that  it  was,   therefore,   not. 
necessary  to  perform  a  miracle  to  en- 
courage the  people,   when  the  enemy 
was  already  smitten.    Dr.  Crosby,  in 
his  explanation,  asks,  "Why  was  the- 
miracle  wrought?"  and  answers,   "In 
order  to  let  Israel  see  that  God  was  witb 
them.    Joshua  had  doubtless  caused  all 
Israel  to  watch  and  see  the  sun  standing, 
still  in  the   heavens  for,  say,  three  or- 
four  hours."    Can  anybody  really  be- 
lieve that  Israel,  after  marching  through 
the  whole  night  in  order  io  defeat  the 
enemy  by  surprise,  should  then,  in  the 
face  of  the  samp,  stand  still  for  three  or 
four  hours  and  look  up  to  heaven,  tO' 
watch  whether  the  sun  would  move  ! 

3.  That  the  miracle  was  performed* 
after  the  enemy  was  smitten,  is  clearly 
stated  inverse  12  :  "  T%tn  spake  Joshua 
to  the  Lord."     (Comp.  Exod.  xv:  1). 

4.  That  the  pursuit  which  followed  the 
battle  must  have  lasted  until  the  next 


*Benuuk :  We  most  mention  here  the  Talmod- 
ieal  aentence:  IDB^  \t  ^n^3t  bato  zii  ishto, 
"  him  hooflo— that  is.  liis  wife." 


*  Rabbi  Max  Moll  criticij«ed  Dr.  Crosby's  ex- 
planatiou  of  this  pas^agf,  to  which  the  Doctor 
replied  m  the  same  number.  The  Rabbi  claims 
the  privilege  of  a  rejoinder,  which  we  accede  to 
him  because  of  the  interest  which  attaches  to 
the  subject.  See  Homiletic  Monthly.  Decem- 
ber Number,  p.  166. 
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day,  if  we  oonsider  that  the  Israelites 
followed  them  up  by  the  way  of  the 
ascent  of  Beth-horon,  and  thence  to 
Azekah  and  Makkedah.  This  was  a 
long  way  for  a  tired  army»  which  had 
inarched  throngh  the  whole  previous 
night.  The  distance  from  Gibeon  up 
to  Beth-horon  is  about  five  miles;  from 
thence  to  Azekah  about  sixteen  miles— a 
rocky  mountain  path,  full  of  hills  and 
dangerous  defiles.  Had  now  darkness 
•overcome  the  Israelites,  who  were  not 
as  well  acquainted  with  the  locality  as 
^ere  the  natives,  it  must  have  become 
-disastrous  for  them.  But  the  miracle 
-  gave  them  light  until  they  returned. 

5.  The  term  bachatoi  cannot  in  this 
place  be  used  loosely;  and  Num.  vii:  12 
is  no  proof  for  it.  The  right  parallel 
is  found  in  Exodus  xii :  29.  • 

6.  The  ••Caph  "  before  Yom,  whether 
<the    emphasis  is    on    '*Yom"    or   on 

"  tamim,"  signifies  "about."  The  em- 
phasis on  <*  tamim  **  renders  the  mean- 
ing even  clearer:  *<And  hasted  not  to 
go  down  about  a  xohoU  day."  Should 
we,  however,  accept  the  suggestion  of 
Dr.  Crosby,  and  understand  by  the 
"Caph"  "as,"  and  not  "about,"  then 
we  have  to  translate  aD  follows:  ''And 
hasted  not  to  go  down  as  the  day  10**8  com- 
pleted." This,  again,  ^ould  indicate  a 
prolongation  of  the  day  —Max  Moll. 


LZaHT  ON  DCFOBTANT  TEZTS. 
No.  XXIX. 

Bt  Howabd  Cbosbt,  D.D.,  IiL.D. 

In  those  days  there  wis  no  king  in  Israd, 
but  every  man  did  that  which  V3as  right 
in  his  oum  eyes,— Judges  xvii:  6. 

This  statement  (repeated  again  in 
'ohap.  xxi:  25)  is  usually  quoted  as  de- 
'  olaring  the  time  of  the  judges  a  time  of 

•  anarchy.   But  in  both  places  it  is  given 

•  to  show  that  the  tribal  condition  re- 
mained in  all  Israel,  which  allowed  the 
tribes  to  move  about  independently  of 
«  central  control.  In  the  first  case,  it 
«hows  how  the  tribe  of  Dan  had  to  act 
for  itself;  in  the  latter,  ho  the  tribe 
^f  Benjamin  was  treated  as  a  whole  by 
the  other  tribes.  The  tight  government 
"Of  the  monarchy  had  not  yet  been  im- 


posed on  Israel,  and  .every  individual 
was  freer  to  do  his  own  will.  This,  by 
no  means,  points  to  anarchy,  but  to  a 
far  healthier  state  of  affairs  than  that 
under  the  monarchy.  There  was,  per- 
haps, a  ruder  and  more  primitive  con- 
dition of  things,  and  evil  was  more  ap- 
parent and  less  hidden,  but  the  public 
sentiment  of  justice  also  had  more  free 
play.  The  theocratic  republic  was  God*s 
institution,  and  the  monarchy  was 
man's.  We  have  been  taught  by  com- 
mentators that  the  three  centuries  of 
the  Judges  was  a  time  of  fearful  dis- 
turbance and  immorality;  and  a  hasty 
reading  of  the  book  would  leave  that 
impression.  But  let  us  consider  these 
facts: 

1.  Of  the  300  years  of  the  period  of 
the  Judges,  we  are  expressly  told  (chap, 
iii:  11,  chap,  iii:  30,  chap,  v:  31,  and 
chap,  viii:  28)  that  200  years  were  years 
of  rest  and  peace. 

2.  We  are  told  in  chap,  ii:  16-19,  that 
God  would  deliver  them  from  their 
enemies  by  judges,  and  only  when  they 
corrupted  themselves  would  He  again 
bring  the  scourge  upon  them. 

Hence  we  conclude,  that  as  Israel  was 
exempt  from  the  scourge  for  200  years, 
they  must  have,  during  that  time,  been 
a  liaithful,  God-fearing  people,  worship- 
ing God  in  sincerity  and  truth,  and 
keeping  all  the  commandments  of  God 
by  Moses. 

The  time  of  the  Judges,  instead  of 
being  the  darkest  period  of  Israel's  life, 
was  the  brightest — the  golden  age  of 
primitive  simplicity.  Six  or  seven  times 
during  that  period  God  punished  parts 
of  the  nation  for  sliding  into  idolatrous 
habits  (probably  connected  with  the 
worship  of  the  true  Jehovah),  until  at 
length,  about  the  close  of  the  period, 
in  the  time  of  Eli,  there  had  become  a 
general  departure  from  jthe  truth,  from 
which  Samuel's  reformation  partially 
rescued  the  nation.  Apart  from  the  100 
years  of  lapses  into  sin  and  the  conse- 
quent punishment,  we  have,  then,  200 
years  of  pure  life  and  faithful  worship, 
when  peace  and  prosperity,  such  as 
probably  the  world  never  before  saw, 
prevailed  through  Israel. 
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It  was  in  the  days  of  the  kings  that 

the  whole  nation  became  saturated  with 

idolatry  and  prepared  its  own  destrnc- 

tion. 

<  o  » 

A  STKPOSimi  OIT  EVOLUTION. 

Is  THE  DaBWHOAN  ThEOBY  OF  EvOLUTIDN 
RSCOKCILABLE  WITH  THE  BiBLE  ?  If 
SO,  WITH  WHAT  LlMTTATIONS? 

No.  ni, 

Bt  Aucxandsb  Winchell,  LL.D  ,  of  the 
UNiYEBsmr  OF  Michigan. 

In  considering  whether  the  Darwin- 
istio  conception  of  evolution  is  recon- 
cilable with  the  Bible,  we  must  first  un- 
derstand what  the  Bible  teaches,  and 
secondly,  what  Darwinistic  evolution 
means.  In  attaining  this  starting-point, 
we  are  to  free  ourselves  from  the  in- 
fluence of  any  person's  denial  of  the 
credibility  of  doctrines  taught  in'  the 
Bible,  since  this  may  not  be  grounded 
on  Darwinian  premises,  or  at  least  may 
not  be  logically  so  grounded.  We  must 
free  ourselves  equally  from  the  influ- 
ence of  traditional  opinion  as  to  the 
natural  processes  by  which  creative 
power  originated  the  world,  since  these 
may  have  been  formed  in  ignorance  of 
the  nature  of  those  processes,  as  they 
have  been  learned  through  modem  ob- 
servation and  study,  and  may  not  be 
correctly  grounded  on  any  explicit 
enunciations  of  the  Bible. 

The  biblical  teaching,  so  far  as  con- 
cerns questions  supposed  to  be  touched 
by  evolution  or  Darwinism,  is  very  sim- 
ple. It  declares  that  all  existence  in 
the  heavens  and  the  earth  originated  in 
the  volitional  efficiency  of  the  pre-exist- 
ent  and  eternal  God.  This,  certainly, 
is  the  great  central  principle  of  the 
biblical  doctrine  of  the  Cosmos.  Per- 
haps we  ought  to  insist  that  this  is  all 
that  is  essential  to  the  aetiological  sys- 
tem of  the  Bible. 

But  traditional  belief  has  fixed  on 
some  positions  respecting  the  metfiod  of 
divine  origination,  asserting  that  it  was 
by  direct  and  immediate  ^or<,  in  contra- 
distinction to  some  secular  process.  We 
may  therefore  examine  the  phraseology 
which  is  supposed  to  give  color  to  snch 


a  belief.  If  there  is  anything  bearing 
on  the  question  of  agency  or  means  em- 
ployed in  the  origination  of  organic 
things,  it  must  be  found  in  the  first 
chapter  of  Oenesi*,  Here  we  are  told 
that  God  said :  *'  Let  the  earth  bring 

forth  (KBhn— caw««  <o  aprouty*     "Let 

..  .  ,- 

the   waters   bring  forth  (ftpi^C'^ — cravot 

•   •    • 

with,  breed  abundantly)"  And  then  iiir 
connection,  we  are  informed:  "Theeartb 
brought  forth  (K^n^)  vegetation,  and 

"God    made  (^1,   formed)  the  land 

animals    and    God     created    (fin3>1)» 

marine  animals  (DO^OIHn  the  tanninim,** 

etc.).  Thus  the  bringing  forth  of  land 
animals  by  the  earth  is  considered  here- 
the  same  as  their  formation  by  God; 
and  the  bringing  forth  of  marine  ani- 
mals by  the  waters  is  considered  here- 
the  same  as  their  creation  by  God.  In-, 
reference  to  man  we  are  told  that  God 
said:  "Let  us  make  man  (DTK  JltS^rs^'r. 

and  in  connection  it  is  said :  "  God 
created  man   (DIKH  K"13*1— creafed  the 

adam)"  Thus  the  origination  of  maiv 
is  described  in  the  same  terms  as  the 
origination  of  terrestrial  and  marine, 
animals,  which  God  commanded  the 
earth  and  the  waters  to  "produce.*^ 
We  seem  at  liberty,  therefore,  to  con- 
clude that  the  "  formation "  or  "crea-^ 
tion  "  of  man  was  also  by  some  process, 
of  production  or  bringing  forth. 

Of    similar    purport  is  one  of   the 
meanings    ascribed   by  lexicographers, 
to  the  verb  T)\Py  employed  to  express- 

the  mode  of  origination  of  land  ani- 
mals, and  also  of  man.     Gesenius  Kays 
it  sometimes   signifies  "to  producet  tor 
yield  out  of  one's  self ;  spoken  also  of  ^ 
animals,  c.  //.,  to  make  milk;  to  make  fat," ' 
etc.     That  is,  this  verb  may  express  an 
elahoraiUm,  a  development,  as  of  milk  or 
fat.    It  is  therefore  linguistically  allow- 
able to  amend  the  English  version  where 
this  verb  is  employed,  by  saying,  ''God 
evolved"  the  land  animals,  and  said, 
"Let  us  evolve  man"— just  as  vegeta- 
tion was  evolved  when  the  earth,  as  the  • 
Bible  says,  "brought  it  forth."    There - 
seems  to  he,  consequently,  no  concin— 
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«ive  biblical  ground  for  the  doctrine  of 
«n  immediate  non*secalar  creation  of 
•organic  things. 

Next,  what  is  Darwinian  evolution? 
It  is  a  doctrine  which  assumes  as  ex- 
istent in  the  world  a  method  of  evolu- 
tion in  the  succession  of  phenomena 
4ind  events,  and  proposes  to  explain  the 
means  through  which  nature  effectuates 
^the  evolution. 

A  method  of  evolution  is  understood 
to  imply  the  emergence  of  a  succeeding 
term,  through  differentiation,  from  a 
preceding  term.    A  material  contiuuity 
runs  through  a  series  of  terms.     Each 
:lati'r  term    exists   potentially  in  each 
•eiirlier  terib.     Each  organic  form  now 
living  has  descended  from    an    older 
form  structurally  diverse  to  a  less  or 
:greater  extent.     Each  type  in  the  pa- 
leontological  succession  has  been  gen- 
•ealogically    connected    with    different 
types  both  older  and  y9un2;er.      The 
explanation  ofiered  by  Darwinism  for 
this  progressive  transformation  of  or- 
^pnic   types    rests    on  two    biological 
principles  which  most  persois  will  ad- 
mit to   be  obviously  true:   1.  Organic 
existence  demands  a  certain  amount  of 
'Oo-ordination  with  the  environment.  2. 
In  proportion  as  this  co-ordination  is 
imperfect,  existence    is  precarious  or 
impossible.     In  the  actual  world  the 
^environment    is    constantly  Jiable   to 
-change.     This  may  result  frota  geolog- 
ical vicissitudes;  secular  vat  ttions  of 
^climate  with  increase  or  diminution  of 
^comforts  and  food  supplies;  £i>rced  mi- 
grations; invasions;   natural ' multipli- 
•cation  of  individuals  within    >  definite 
■area;     diseases,    and    proba^  ly    other 
•causes.     It  is  scarcely  possi  «le  to  ig- 
nore such   contingencies.      :fUt  every 
change  in  the  environment    aust  dis- 
turb that  co-ordination  bet  we  >n  organ- 
ism and  environment  which  it  essential 
to  the  best  welfare  of  the  org^-nism.    It 
impairs  the  condition  of   its  highest 
Tigor  and  health.     But  this  adversity 
is  less  felt  by  some  individuals  than  by 
others.     The  susceptibility,  or  inher- 
ent tendency,   to  variation  has  made 
some  stronger  than  others;  and  these, 
l;y  competing  with  the  weaker  for  the 


most  desirable  conditions  of  existence, 
add  their  own  hostility  to  the  adverse 
influences  of   the  inorganic    environ- 
ment.    The  tendency  is  to  the  extermi- 
nation of  the  feebler  and  the  survival  of 
the  stronger.   This  is  natural  selection. 
The  perpetuated  survival  of  the  strong- 
ermnd  extinction  of  the  weaker  results 
in  an  improvement  of  the  organic  type. 
Simultaneously,  the  aptitude  for  varia- 
tion tends  toward  a  re-establishment 
of  co-ordination  with  the  environment 
But,  if  the  environment  changes  pro- 
gressively in  one  direction,  the  adaptive 
changes  of  the  organism  will  run  par- 
allel; while  some  ever-present  discord 
with  the  environment  will  continue  to 
operate  most  destructively  on  individ- 
uals least  fitted  to  endure  it.   These  are 
the  principles  of  Darwinism ;  we  are  re- 
quired to  answer  whether  they  are  com- 
patible with  the  principles  of  the  Bible. 
Should  it  be  considered  incumbent 
on  us  to^ive  response  as  touching  the 
doctrine  of  evolution  at  large— a  doc- 
trine which  Darwinism  subsumes — we 
should  ground  our  first  affirmation  on 
the  ^  pnoTx  necessity  of  harmony  be- 
tween two    truths — the  truth  of   the 
Bible  and  the  reality  of  evolution  in 
the  world.     We  are  not  called  upon  to 
establish    or    defend    either  of  these 
truths;  but  it  is  proper  to  say  that  each 
is  abundantly  sustained  by  evidence. 
The  Bible  is  sustained  by  the  intui- 
tions, the  understanding,  the  experi- 
ence and  the  history  of  humanity ;  and 
these  categories  of  evidence  embrace 
all  ^ich  has  been  found  true  in  the 
realm  of  nature  through  researches  of 
the  scientific  kind,  not  the  least  impor- 
tant of  which  are  those  which  disclose 
a  method  of  evolution  unifying  all  de- 
partments of  the  universe,  and  render- 
ing it  a  mirror  of  the  divine  intelligence. 
Evolution,  the  other  truth,  is  sustained 
by  the  almost  unanimous  suffrages  of 
the  scientific  world;  and  these  are  based 
on  a  diversified  array  of  evidences,  in 
the  light  of  which  all  incredulity  shrinks 
away;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  sur- 
viving doubters  respecting  evolution  do 
not,  in  any  case,  measure  the  weight  of 
the  general  mass  of  evidence,  nor  enter 
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upon  any  earnest  and  scientific  invali- 
dation of  any  class  of  evidence.  Very 
probably,  therefore,  evolution  is  a  truth.  . 
If  so,  it  is  a  trnth  as  divine  as  the  ut- 
terance of  Holy  Writ.  It  is  a  revelation 
of  the  Divine  Mind ;  and  the  same  Per- 
fect Being  has  made  no  conflicting  reve- 
lations of  Himself.  The  only  reasonable 
•conrse  for  one  to  pursue  who  affirms  a 
conflict  between  evolution  and  the  Bi- 
ble is  to  show  that  evolution  is  w)i  the 
method  of  the  world;  and  this  can  only 
be  done  by  a  detailed  scientific  invali- 
dation of  the  scientific  evidence  alleged 
in  iis  support. 

Our  second  affirmation  would  be 
grounded  on  the  fact  that  the  Bible 
doctrine  of  the  cosmos  may  be  fairly  un- 
derstood as  restricted  to  the  allegation 
of  divine  causation  of  all  things;  while 
evolution  is  a  doctrine  which  does  not 
concern  causation,  and  therefore  is  in- 
herently incapable  of  conflict  with  any 
doctrine  of  essential  causes.  It  does 
not  raise  the  question  of  beginnings  of 
existence,  but  only  of  the  mode  of  con- 
tinuance of  existence.  It  does  not  deny 
or  ignore  primordial  creative  origina- 
tions. It  leaves  every  person  at  liberty 
to  explain  origins  as  he  may.  But  forms 
and  modes  of  existence  once  a  fact,  evo- 
lution affirms  simply  that  observation 
shows  different  forms  and  modes  to 
arise  from  transformations  of  older 
ones.  Nor  does  evolution  necessarily 
restrict  causative  intervention  to  rtmoit 
originations.  Organic  transformations 
must  be  effectuated  through  the  immedi- 
ate application  of  appropriate  efficiency. 
Many  evolutionists  hold  that  all  efficien- 
cy is  volitional;  and  it  would  follow  that 
efficiency,  acting  in  unconscious  matter, 
must  be  grounded  in  some  external  vo- 
lition. Any  external  volition,  unless 
we  adopt  some  form  of  the  hypothesis 
of  subordinate  agents,  must  be  an  attri- 
bute of  the  Supreme  Mind.  All  trans- 
forming action  would  therefore  be  im- 
manent divine  action,  and  it  would  be 
essentially  creative.  This  outcome  is 
promoted  by  the  fact  that  the  efficiency 
which  works  transformations  acts  ac- 
cording to  plan  and  foresight,  and  is,^ 
iherefore,  guided  by  intelligence.    All 


those  transformations,  therefore,  which 
enter  into  the  world -embracing  system 
of  evolution  are  immediate  revelations 
of  cosmic  intelligence  and  will — a  view 
of  the  relation  of  God  to  the  world, 
which  is  abundantly  set  forth  in  the 
simple  theology  of  Scriptural  language. 
This  conception  of  the  nature  of  the 
efficiency  acting  in  the  transformations 
of  inorganic,  and  even  of  organic,  mat- 
ter is,  we  say,  entertaihed  by  many  evo- 
lutionists, and  the  conception  is  ex- 
tending. Nor  is  there  anything  in 
evolution  to  oppose  such  a  view,  since 
evolution  is  a  simple  question  of  fact 
to  be  ascertai'ned  by  observation — a  the- 
ory of  antecedents,  and  not  of  causes.  It 
is  of  no  import  whatever  that  an  occa- 
sional evolutionist  is  an  agnostic,  or 
even  an  atheist.  Such  creeds  grow  out 
of  temperament,  tradition,  religious  re- 
action, or  some  other  predisposition  or 
provocation  ^  not  out  of  any  implioa* 
tions  of  evolution  doctrine. 

To  those  who  insist  that  the  slow, 
secular  evolution  of  new  forms,  whether 
through  Darwinian  or  other  agencies, 
is  not  *'  creation  "  in  the  sense  intended 
by  the  Biblet  the  obvious  reply  is  this: 
The  amount  of  originative  efficiency 
demanded  I  /  a  slow  origination  is  not 
less  than  that  demanded  by  an  instan- 
taneous one.  This  is  a  simple  princi- 
ple in  mechanics.  Nor  is  each  instant's 
exertion  of  he  efficiency  one  whit  less 
originative  han  the  instant's  efficiency 
which  mig.  t  accomplish  the  whole 
work.  If  God's  method  of  creation  ex- 
tends the  work  through  ages,  there  is 
all  the  large  exemplification  of  supreme 
power.  T  e  revelation  of  creative 
activity  ei  ended  through  a  secular 
interval  is  1  ss  impressive  than  an  in- 
stantaneous accomplishment  only  in 
proportion  s  our  finite  intelligence  en- 
counters d  J&culty  in  grasping  the 
whole  act  ii  one  conception  and  finding 
its  value  as  1  n  instantaneous  effort.  But 
on  the  cont;  iry,  our  finite  intelligence 
is  not  incapable  of  appreciating  the  en- 
hancement of  the  creative  display  when  a 
result  is  effectuated  by  the  interposition 
of  apt  means  and  instrumentalitiefl^ 
themselves  also,   the  result  of  similar 
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processes  of  effeotnation ;  and  when 
such  resalt  is  the  oatoome  of  a  hundred 
distinct  activities  all  mntoally  co-ordi- 
nated and  converging  in  one  definite, 
premeditated  end;  and  when  snch 
convergence  and  co-action  persist 
throngh  weeks  or  months,  as  in  the 
growth  of  an  embryo,  or  geologic  sBons, 
as  in  the  growth  of  a  specific  type,  or 
cosmic  cycles,  as  in  the  growth  of  a 
world;  and  when,  finally,  snch  observed 
mode  of  efiectnation  is  simply  a  type 
of  the  method  of  causation  which  dom- 
inates all  things  small  and  great  in  all 
the  world,  and  in  all  worlds,  and  in  all 
the  history  of  the  existence  and  changes 
of  matter.  By  so  much  then  is  the 
method  of  secular  origination  more 
grand  and  more  impressive  than  a 
method  of  instantaneous  origination, 
and  more  consistent  with  the  character 
of  a  Being  whose  grandeur  and  com- 
pass transcend  all  possible  comprehen- 
sion. The  notion  of  instantaneous  cre- 
ation is  crude;  it  is  suggested  by  a 
simple,  untutored,  unexpunded  stage 
of  intellectual  life.  It  is  the  short  cut 
of  an  understanding  which  has  not  en- 
larged itself  to  take  in  the  broad  re- 
lations of  things.  It  may,  indeed,  be 
the  sum  and  gist  of  the  whole  matter  of 
creation;  but  the  conception  is  suited 
only  to  a  rude  stage  of  intelligence;  and 
it  can  be  perpetuated  in  an  age  which 
has  learned  largely  of  God's  method  of 
activity,  only  through  the  influence  of 
a  revered  tradition. 

The  belief  in  instantaneous  creation 
ignores,  moreover,  the  fact  that  the  Bible 
itself  teaches  that  time  is  not  a  factor  in 
God*s  activity.  With  Him  **a  thou- 
sand years  are  as  a  day."  What  He 
created  in  a  cycle  of  years  is,  in  all  its 
significance,  an  instantaneous  creation. 

To  all  this  contention  of  reasoning 
may  be  added  an  appeal  to  the  words 
of  the  Bible  itself  when  speaking  of 
organic  originations.  If  they  imply 
anything  respecting  the  method  and 
rate  of  creation,  they  imply  creation  by 
the  use  of  means,  through  an  interval 
of  time  somewhat  prolonged.  Non-ex- 
istent organisms  were  to  become  exist- 
ent through  commands  addressed  to 


the  ** waters"  and  the  **  earth."  As  to 
vegetation,  it  was  "brought  forth** 
*  by  the  waters.  As  to  animal  life,  it 
was  "formed"  and  "created"  by  Gk)d 
through  the  intermediation  of  the  wa- 
ters and  the  earth,  to  which  the  com- 
mand to  produce  had  been  addressed. 
If  organic  forms  were  thus  "produced," 
creation  was  not  immediate,  but  me- 
diate. And  if  the  elements  produced 
organic  forms,  it  was  by  some  mode  of 
action  analogous  to  their  action  in  all 
succeeding  time.  Any  other  supposi- 
tion would  be  gratuitous  and  infinitely 
improbable.  To  contend  that  God 
caused  the  elements  to  produce  instan- 
taneously is  not  to  make  the  creation 
the  effect  of  immediate  flat,  for  agencies 
intervene.  To  say  that  no  genuine  crea- 
tion takes  place  if  the  elements  act  only 
in  the  ordinary  way  is  a  misapprehen- 
sion, for  the  ordinary  way  is  a  primor- 
dial creative  determination;  and,  more 
than  this,  the  action  of  the  elements  may 
be  nothing  but  God*s  activity  through 
volition  or  fiat 

If,  then,  the  elements,  by  virtue  of 
divinely  implanted  powers,  or  under 
the  molding  of  immediate  divine  voli- 
tion, produced  organic  forms,  there 
must  have  been — 

1.  A  method  of  mediate  creation.  2.  A 
space  of  time  employed.  3  A  process  cf 
growth — a  transformation  of  shapeless 
matter  into  the  forms  of  organization, 
and,  withal,  the  introducing  from  some 
source,  of  the  principle  and  power  of 
life.  Such  a  method  of  creation  was 
precisely  an  evolution. 

This,  however,  concerns  only  the 
origination  of  organic  forms  from  inor- 
ganic matter,  tt  is  supposable  that  all 
the  types  of  organization  which  popu-^ 
lated  the  primitive  earth  were  severally 
and  separately  the  products  of  such 
creative  evolution.  Our  doctrine  does- 
not  aspire  to  the  explanation  of  origina- 
tions ;  it  concerns  the  mode  of  perpet- 
uation of  things  originated;  but  if  the 
Bible  teaches  that  even  originations 
were  by  evolution,  evolutionists  will 
^ot  object,  and  of  course  biblical  be- 
lievers will  not  object 

But  it  is  not  probable  that  the  tannic 
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mm  and  swimming  and  creeping  things 
which  swarmed  in  the  waters,  nnder 
the  conception  of  the  divine  narrative 
of  creation,  had  held  existence  as  so 
many  diverse  types,  ever  since  the  sea 
and  the  earth  first  received  inhabitants. 
The  types  which  now  live  are  observed 
to  be  capable  of  some  variation— in 
lome  species  snbjected  to  systematic 
inilnences,  capable  of  great  variation. 
Natural  selection  supplies  a  method  by 
which  types  may  be  progressively  con- 
formed to  a  changing  environment,  and 
progressively  improved.  We  say  this, 
not  to  endorse  natural  selection— the 
I  gist  of  Darwinism — as  a  full  and  ade- 
quate cause  of  progressive  changes,  but 
\  nmply  to  intimate  that  we  know  bj' 
observation  a  relation  of  things  which 
mui  imd  toward  differentiation  of  or- 
ganic types.  As  such  tendency  now 
exists,  and  we  have  so  much  evidence 
that  the  laws  of  matter  and  life  have 
not  changed  since  the  earliest  origina- 
tions, there  is  much  ground  for  con- 
dnding  that  most  of  the  marine  forms 
with  which  the  waters  "crawled"  when 
the  biblical  narrative  was  drawn  up, 
were  forms  derived  by  differentiation 
and  divergence,  from  a  much  smaller 
nomber  of  primordial  forms.  This  also 
is  the  showing  of  the  puleontological 
record. 

Lastly,  the  order  of  advents  of  or- 
ganic types,  as  declared  by  the  Bible, 
conforms  to    the    order    required    by 
(Darwinian)     evolution.      That    order 
from  the  Bible  is :  vegetation,  marine 
animals  (creeping  and  swimming,  in- 
cluding iann\nim\  birds,  terrestrial  ani- 
mals,   mammalian    quadrupeds,    man. 
The  order,  according  to  the   require- 
ments of  evolution  and  the  evidences 
of   paleontology,    is:    vegetation    (ma- 
rine),   marine    animals   (creeping  and 
swimmin*.',  including  marine  sanrians), 
bird6,terrestrial  animals  (inclndingland 
sanrians),  mammalian  quadrupeds,  man. 
This  correspondence  is  striking.     Evi- 
dently both  testimonies  refer  to  the  same 
series  of  facts. 

The  question  propounded  is,  whether 
Darwinian  evolution  is  reconcilable  with 
the  Bible.     We  have  presented  reasons 


for  holding  that  evolution  in  the  gen- 
eral sense  is  thus  reconcilable.  As  evo- 
lution implies  a  progressive  outcome  of 
results  effectuated  through  the  ordinary 
modes  of  activity  in  nature,  all  modes 
of  activity  assigned  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  end  may  be  candidly  exam- 
ined as  to  their  adequacy,  without  fear 
of  conflict  with  the  Biblical  method  of 
creation.  As  Darwinism  is  one  theory 
of  the  conditions  of  progressive  change 
among  organic  types,  this  theory,  as  a 
specialty,  is  covered  by  the  remarks  al- 
ready  made  on  the  question  of  ways  and 
means  in  creation,  and  is  found  not 
precluded  by  the  terms  of  the  sacred 
narrative.  If  true  and  adequate,  it  is 
included  in  those  terms,  and  it  then 
becomes  a  revelation  of  the  divine 
method  of  causing  the  march  of  im- 
provement in  organic  types  to  keep  pace 
with  the  march  of  improvement  in  the 
world.  If  true,  but  inadequate,  it 
stands  as  a  partial  revelation  of  the  di- 
vine method.  If  the  Darwinian  affir- 
mations are  untrue  as  well  as  inade- 
quate, they  are  still  harmless  toward 
the  Bible,  since  they  concern  only  the 
method  of  creation  without  denying  the 
creation  which  the  Bible  alleges,  or  its- 
mediateness,  which  the  Bible  seems  to- 
allege;  but  a  discussion  of  their  rela- 
tions to  the  Bible  possesses  no  interest.. 

That  the  divine  method  in  the  world 
is  an  evolution,  seems  to  be  implied  in 
tioly  Writ.  That  it  is  an  evolution  is- 
abundantly  shown  by  observation,  and 
almost  unanimously  affirmed  'by  the 
best  judgment  of  the  students  of  God's- 
method  in  the  world.  The  conclasion 
that  evolution  represents  the  troth  — 
both  revealed  and  (verbally)  unrevealed 
— and  is  carried  forward  by  adaptations 
of  the  ordinary  processes  of  nature — 
Darwinian  so  far  as  adequate — is  a  prob- 
ability of  towering  magnitude.  It  fol- 
lows that  he  who  hazards  the  credibility 
of  Scripture  on  the  untruth  of  evolu- 
tion— even  Darwinian  evolution— as- 
sumes a  daring  responsibility. 

«  #»  *  

"Whsbe  life  is  more  terrible  than 
death,  it  is  then  the  truest  valor  to  dare» 
to  live." — Sir  Thos.  Brown. 
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No.  V. 

Bt  John  A.  Bboadus,  D.D. 

R0B£BT   S.    CaMDUSS. 

[BoBKBT  S.  Candush.  180<I-1873,  was  bom  in 
Ediubiirgb;  bis fatbor and  motbor  were  fHends  of 
Bobert  Bums.     Coimtr>'  poople  must  not  be  too 
arrogaut;  wnu  taleuted  meu  were  bom  in  cities. 
Educated  iu  Glasgow,  be  was  for  years  a  con- 
stant bearer  of  Clialmers   and  Edward  Irving, 
and  8bow8  tbe  impress  of  botb.    He  supported 
bimHelf  during  bis  college  course  by  laboricus 
private  teacbing  ;  and,  for  several  years  after 
graduating  in  tbe  Divinity  Hall,  continued  to 
tearb  in  Scotland  and  in  England— a  practice 
from  wbicb  many  ministers  bave  derived  val- 
uable discipline.    As  assistant  minister  in  Glas- 
gow and  in  a  country  parisb,  be  awakened  very 
slender  expectations — so  very  unprepossessing, 
so  many  patent  faults.    Finally,  be  became  as- 
sistant  minister    in    Edinburgh,  and,  by  tbe 
deatb  of  bis  senior,  presently  full  pastor  of  tbe 
great  St.  George's  cburcb,  when  only  twenty- 
«igbt  years  old.    Tbere  be  spent  bis  life — a  very 
active  pastor,  very  laborious  in  preparing  bis 
sermons,  and  a  leader  in  tbe  great  Free  Cburcb 
movement,  baving  extraordinary  powers  as  a  de- 
bater. Tbere  were  repeated  attempts  to  make  bim 
a  professor  of  tboology;  once  be  even  accepted 
(to  succeed  Chalmers),  but  could  not  give  up  bis 
pastorate,  not  even  when  be  became  principal 
of  the  New  College.    Ho  was  always  overworked, 
aud  suffered  much  from  feeble  health,  especially 
in  bis  later  years.] 

Addison  Alexander,  who  was  surely 
no  mean  judge,  regarded  Gandlish  as 
tbe  greatest  preacher  he  ever  heard. 
•Yet  he  has  given  a  most  ladicrons 
account  of  the  said  great  preacher's  ap- 
pearance and  delivery,  which  may  fur- 
nish some  consolation  to  that  consider- 
able  number  of  us  who  have  incurable 
bodily  disadvantages.  Greatly  wrought 
up  by  the  eloquent  discourse,  and  writ- 
ing a  letter  immediately  afterward  (Life 
of  J.  A.  A.,  p.  707  ff.),  it  is  probable 
that  he  has  considerably  exaggerated. 

"  For  several  years  past  [this  was  in  1863]  I 
have  expected  less  firom  Candlish  than  I  once 
did,  and  had  grown  almost  indifferent  to  bear- 
ing him,  so  that  I  should  bave  been  less  disap- 
pointed at  bis  absence  than  at  Dr.  Guthrie's. 
This  predisposition  was  increased  by  his  ap- 
ptrurance,  which  is  indescribably  grotesque 
and  even  mean.  I  cannot  convey  a  faint  idea  of 
it  better  than  by  fkithfully  recording  tbe  iden- 
tical impression  which  it  made  upon  me,or  rather 
the  image  which  it  conjured  up,  and  which  was 
Ihat  of  a  sickly  boy  Just  roused  firom  sleep,  and 


without  any   washing  or  combing^bis  eyes 
scarcely  open  and  his  hair  disordered— forced 
into  the  ugliest  and  clumsiest  black  gown  you 
can  imagine,  dragged  into  tbe  pulpit  aud  com- 
pelled to  preach.    Tbe  illusion  was  kept  up  by 
what  seemed  to  be  Incessant  efforts  to  got  his 
gown  off,  or  to  button  his  clothes  under  it,  with 
occasional  pulls  at  his  hair,  as  if  it  was  a  wig 
which  he  bad  just  discovered  to  be  hind  part 
before,  and  was  pettishly  trying  to  reverse  or 
throw  away.    Now  and  then,  too.  a  white  band- 
kerchief  would  come  out  in  a  kind  of  whirlwind 
and  go   back   again  without  performing   any 
oflloe.    Add  to  all  this  that  one  shoulder  was 
held,  as  if  by  a  painful  effort,  a  foot  higher  than 
the  other,  and  tbe  neck  quite  nullified,  and  you 
have  no  exaggerated  picture  of  the  preacher's 
personal  appearance.      As  to  speech,  imagine 
the  funniest  burlesque  of  tbe  Scotch  sing-song 
and  the  broadest  Scotch  pronunciation  of  some 
common  words,  such  as  waim  (ope),  nam  (no), 
Hawfy  OaioU,  etc  :  wit;^  a  voice  rather  husky  in 
its  best  estate,  and  sometimes  a  mere  rattling  in 
the  throat,  and  you  bave  tbe  impression  made 
upon  my  ear  as  well  as  my  eye.  ...  He  read 
every  word  of  his  sermon  f^m  a  small  MS.  in 
the  pulpit  Bible,  never  looking  at  the  congrega- 
tion, but  once   in  every  sentence  raising  his 
eye  to  some  fixed  point,  or  turning  it  on  vacan- 
cy. ...  I  shook  with  violent  agitation;  and  I 
don't  know  how  I  could  have  sat  still  if  my 
eyes  had  not  relieved  me;  but  I  passed  entirely 
unnoticed.    Many  were  in  the  same  condition, 
and  the  rest  were  unoonsciously  bent  forward 
to  catch  every  word.  During  tbe  height  of  this  ex- 
citement tbe  preacher's  ugliness  and  awkward- 
ness were  not  forgotten  or  unobserved.    They 
seemed  to  be  constantly  increasing,  but,  by  some 
strange  process,  to  enhance  tbe  effect  of  tbe  dis- 
course which  they  had  threatened  to  make  quite 
ridiculous.    In  the  crisis  or  acme  of  the  elo- 
quence, bis  gown  fell  half  off;  his  right  arm  was 
at  liberty;  and  he  assumed  the  looks  of  a  de- 
moniac fighting  with  a  fiend.    His  gestures  were 
those  of  conflict  with  one  immediately  before 
him,  thrusting   and   struggling.  .  .  .  Judging 
merely  by  tbe  actual  effect  upon  myself,  with- 
out regard  to  rules  or  the  Judgment  of  others, 
this  was  certainly  one  of  tbe  grandest  bursts  of 
eloquence  that  I  have  ever  beard." 

This  shows  what  a  man  of  great  mind 
and  great  soul  can  do,  notwithstanding 
extraordinary  faults  of  delivery.  Such 
examples  should,  of  course,  not  make 
any  man  content  with  faults  he  might 
correct  or  lessen;  but  they  may  encour- 
age us  to  do  our  very  best,  notwith- 
standing such  defects  as  arc  really  in- 
curable. Not  a  few  of  the  very  noblest 
preachers  have  been  small  and  feeble- 
looking,  with  unpleasing  tones  and 
grotesque  action;  but  the  fires  of  gen- 
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nine  eloquence  would  barst  out  through 
ittU. 

Dr.  Alexander  gives  an  outline  of  the 
•discourse,  with  nn  impassioned  eulogy 
upon  seTeral  passages.  It  will  be  found 
extremely  interesting  to  compare  this 
with  the  sermon  itself,  as  given  in  the. 
Memorial  Volume  of  Sermons  (1874, 
Sew  York.  Carter's). 

It  is   in  expository  preaching  that 
dndhsh  chiefly  excels,  and  is  especially 
vorthy  of  our  study.     There  is  a  grow- 
ing demand  in  America  for  this  kind 
of  preaching,  and  yet  few  of  our  min- 
iiters  have  been  accustomed  to  hear  it 
from  their  childhood.     Is  not  this  one 
of  the  reasons  why  certain  Scotch* and 
Scotch-Irish  ministers  have  become  so 
Tery  popular  in  this  country?    Besides 
be  ng  men  of  great  general  power,  they 
possess  the  advantage  of  having  grown 
vp  in  an  atmosphere  of  pulpit  exposi- 
tion.   They  do  not  make  awkward  and 
timid  experiments  in  expository  preach- 
ing, but  have  no  doubt  of  its  success, 
and  thoroughly   know  what  they  are 
doing.    Moreover,  a  good  many  of  their 
older  lieaxers  had  a  similar  training  in 
the  old  country,  and  they  influence  the 
taste  of  the  American  congregation. 

The  best  modern  ex^miples  of  expos- 
itory preaching  are  mainly  Scotch,  and 
probably  Candlish  is  the  most  instruct- 
ive of  them  all.    It  was  no  doubt  a  won- 
derful thing  to  hear,  and  it  is  still  a 
very  useful  thing  to  read,  Chalmers  on 
Bomans;  but  then  Chalmers  is  so  un- 
hke  all  other  preachers,  that  we   can 
learn  from  him  only  mviatis  mutandis, 
and  this  on  a  .very  large  scale.     The 
sermons    of  Candlish    exhibit  all  the 
qnidities  of  good  expository  preaching. 
They  show  a  thorough  study  of  the  text, 
with  adequate  knowledge  of  the  orig- 
inal languages,  and  delight  in  dwelling 
upon  the  exact  meaning  of  every  im- 
portant phrase  or  word.     In  doctrinal 
passages  yon  see  fruits  of  the  profound- 
est  reflection;  in  narratives,  the  work  of 
an  imperial  imagination;  in  everything 
a  keen   eye    for  practical  applications, 
and  a  loving  sympathy  with  every  hu- 
man  want.      One   knows  not  whether 
moat  to  admire  his  doctrinal  exposition 


of  the  First  Epistle  of  John,  or  of  1  Cor. 
XV.  ("Life  in  a  Risen  Savior"),  or  the 
historical  expositions  in  his  Genesis, 
or  his  Scripture  Characters.  Detached 
sermons  may  be  found  in  the  Memorial 
Volume  above  mentioned,  which  gives 
a  list  of  all  his  works.  We  know  these 
only  in  somewhat  cheap  English  edi- 
tions, and  cannot  tell  whether  Carter 
has  republished  them. 

It  mavbe  well  to  mention  some  other 
recent  works  which  afford  good  speci- 
mens of  expository  preaching :  John« 
stone  on  James  and  on  Philippians,  pre- 
sents discourses  founded  upon  a  very 
thorough  study  of  the  book,  and  is  very 
instructive  and  interesting  for  an  intel- 
ligent congregation.  Vaughan  (the  far 
mous  London  preacher)  on  Revelation, 
shows  how  a  very  difficult  book  may  be 
I)opularly  treated,  passing  lightly  over 
obscure  and  much-disputed  matters, 
and  really  explaining  and  ''improving*' 
whatever  is  suited  to  pulpit  discourse. 
Hanna's  "Life  of  Christ"  was  written 
as  a  series  of  sermons,  and  is  seldom 
equaled  in  the  way  of  historical  expo- 
sition; and  Bruce's  "Training  of  the 
Twelve,"  is  another  capital  specimen, 
showing  how  a  preacher  may  cut  a  sec- 
tion through  the  entire  ministry  of 
Christ,  by  holding  himself  to  one  class 
of  topics.  Joseph  Parker,  as,  for  in- 
stance, in  "These  Sayings  of  Mine," 
presents  expository  sermons  marked 
by  a  high  degree  of  vivacity  and  vi- 
tality. 


LA7  CBITICISH  ON  TEE  MmiSTBT  AND 

TEE  HETEODS  OF  CEUBCE  WOBK 

No.  IL 

Vffiws  OF  A.  S.  Hatch,  President  New 
YoBK  Stock  Exchange. 

I  THINK  the  ministers  and  churches, 
as  a  general  thing,  are  doing  good  work 
for  Christ  and  the  world,  and  that  any 
general  criticisms  upon  them  are  hardly 
called  for.  and  would  be  likely  to  do  in- 
justice to  many  hard- working  and  self- 
denying  men.  To  lay  down  any  par- 
ticular set  of  rules  for  all  ministers, 
would  be  impossible,  because  church 
methods  must  depend,  as  to  their  ap- 
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propriateness  and  Buooess,  so  largely 
on  the  class  of  people  to  be  ministered 
to.  The  refined  classes  criticise  the 
methods  pursued  by  evangelists,  who 
work  among  the  poor,  abandoned  or 
ignorant,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
many  illiterate  but  zealous  Christians 
are  apt  to  denounce  fashionable 
churches,  high-salaried  ministers,  etc. 
But  the  methods  of  Christian  work  have 
to  be  different  for  each  of  these  classes 
of  people.  The  best  means  adapted  to 
each  should  be  used  to  reach  both  the 
rich  and  the  poor,  the  intelligent  and 
the  simple-minded.  The  one  class  will 
be  most  accessible  by  means  of  hand- 
some churches,  fiae  music,  aBsthetio 
surroundings,  and  a  cultivated  preach- 
er; the  other  must  be  reached  in  a 
more  homely  way,  and  by  the  most 
direct  and  powerful  personal  appeals. 

If  I  were  to  indicate  any  particular  in 
which  I  think  the  work  of  the  ministry 
might  be  improved  and  strengthened, 
it  would  be,  that  ministers  should  en- 
ter more  into  the  daily  lives  and  sym- 
pathies of  the  people.  Some  clergymen 
seem  to  consider  themselves  too  much 
as  belonging  to  a  separate  class;  and 
this  is  apt  to  lead  them  to  assume  some- 
thing of  the  exclusiveness — the  superi- 
ority of  priestly  dignity  and  authority 
— the  day  for  which  has  gone  by. 

I  sometimes  think  that,  perhaps,  the 
Church  confines  itself  too  exclusively  to 
strictly  religious  teaching,  and  does  not 
touch  closely  enough,  with  its  influence 
and  its  sympathies,  the  many  wants 
and  interests  which  enter  so  largely 
into  the  daily  lives  and  affairs  of  the 
people.  There  are,  perhaps,  too  many 
sermons  which  are  merely  religious  es- 
says, upon  more  or  less  abstruse  theo- 
logical questions,  and  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  preaching  which  may  be  char- 
acterized as  moral  generalization.  I 
think  preaching  should  be  direct  and 
searching,  and  such  as  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  the  hearers  will  make  personal 
in  its  application.  If  the  minister  of  a 
wealthy  church,  having  a  large  number 
of  business  men  in  his  congregation, 
knows  that  many  of  them,  in  their 
commercial  and  political  relations,  are 


guilty  of  practices  contrary  to  the  teach- 
ing of  the  Gk)spel,  he  ought  to  preach 
against  those  sins  which  he  knows,  or 
has  reason  to  believe,  are  prevalent 
among  his  hearers,  without  respect  to 
their  standing  and  condition  in  life. 
'If  he  knows  that  there  are  intemperate 
men  among  them,  he  ought  to  show 
them  the  sin  of  intemperance.  If  he 
knows  that  any  of  them  are  tricky  and 
dishonorable  in  business  transactions, 
he  ought  to  preach  against  dishonesty 
and  guile  in  all  their  forms.  I  think  a 
minister  should  discern  the  particular 
forms  of  wickedness  that  need  most  U> 
be  eipadicated,  and  the  virtues  that  need 
most  to  be  developed  in  his  congrega^ 
tion,  and  direct  his  teaching  and  in- 
fluence accordingly. 

A  reasonable  proportion  of  doctrinal 
preaching  is  necessary ;  but  the  preach- 
ing that  is  most  effective  for  the  conver- 
sion of  men,  is  the  kind  that  arousea 
their  consciences,  shows  them  the  vile- 
ness  and  peril  of  sin,  their  need  of  per- 
sonal salvation,  and  the  demands  of 
righteousness  in  their  daily  lives  and 
habits,  rather  than  that  which  merely 
instructs  their  intellects,  or  grounda 
them  in  dogmas. 

I  have  sometimes  thought  that  it 
would  be  well  for  the  Church,  outside 
of  the  pulpit  and  the  prayer-meeting, 
to  have  more  oversight  of^  and  exert 
more  influence  in  guiding,  the  intel- 
lectual, literary  and  social  instincts  of 
man's  nature,  even  to  the  extent  of  re- 
cognizing the  necessity  for  amusement^ 
and  bringing  their  pleasures  within 
its  influence.  The  Church  might,  to  a. 
considerable  extent,  shape  and  guide 
the  amusements  of  the  people,  and 
greatly  improve  their  moral  character 
and  influence,  instead  of  ignoring  or 
indiscriminately  denouncing  them,  and 
thus  leaving  the  whole  business— as  is 
too  much  the  case  in  many  communi- 
ties— to  those  who  only  seek  to  get  gain 
by  exciting  vicious  and  demoralizing 
tastes,  and  making  amusements  sinful. 
As  the  Church  cannot  extinguish  the 
taste  for  dramatic  representation,  or 
suppress  its  gratification,  it  would  be 
better  that  it  should  encourage  its  ele- 
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Tfttion  to  the  purer  and  better  forms, 
«nd  direct  its  dennnciations  against, 
not  the  drama  itself,  bat  what  is  im- 
moral. Tile  or  perilous,  in  connection 
with  it. 

The  Church  can  secure  a  higher  eth- 
ieal  standard  by  preaching  and  exert- 
ing its  influence  fearlessly  and  directly 
against  what  is  dishonorable  and  wrong 
in  commerciHl  and  business  practices, 
without  respect  of  persons  or  pew  rents. 
Preaching  righteousness  in  a  general 
way  does  not  have  the  effect  upon  men's 
tonsciences  that  is  produced  by  a  down- 
right and  square  denunciation  of  the 
sins  of  the  people,  accompanied  with  a 
loTing  exhortation  to  forsake  them. 

Young  men  do  not  take  a  decided  and 
general  interest  in  the  Church,  because 
their  attention  is  largely  taken  up  with 
vorldly  and  social  affairs,  in  which  the 
Church  has  no  part.  I  think  that 
Christian  young  men  take  more  per- 
sonal part  in  Church  affiairs  now  than 
tbey  used  to  do.  Their  interest  would 
doubtless  be  increased  if  more  oppor- 
tonity  were  afforded  them  of  taking  an 
active  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  Church. 
Some  churches  are  bringing  their 
young  men  forward  much  more  efficient- 
ly than  others.  In  a  good  many  churches 
the  manner  of  conducting  the  weekly 
devotional  meetings  is  rather  disheart- 
ening to  young  people.  Those  churches 
in  which  the  most  pains  are  taken  to 
encourage  their  young  people  in  per- 
sonal participation  in  the  exercises  of 
their  devotional  meetings,  seem  to  suc- 
ceed best  in  developing  an  interest 
among  the  young.  I  think  more  pains 
ahoald  be  taken  to  draw  out  the  young 
people  in  devotional  meetings,  and  to 
encourage  their  participation  in  the  ex- 
efciaea.  That  would  make  such  meet- 
ings more  attractive  to  the  younger 
members  of  the  churches. 

Taws  OF  Noah  Davis,  Chief  Justice  of 

THE  SUPEEHE  COUBT  OF  NeW   YoBK. 

It  would  savor  too  much  of  arrogance 
for  me  to  undertake  to  criticise  minis- 
ters of  the  Gospel,  or  their  work.  No 
man  holds  them  in  higher  esteem  than 
I;  and  no  one  is  more  willing  to  accord 


just  credit  to  their  self-sacrificing  and 
useful  labors. 

As  a  body,  the  clergy  of  the  country — 
and  I  include  all  denominations  and  all 
grades  of  ministers  in  this  phrase — 
are,  in  my  opinion,  the  poorest  paid, 
and  yet  the  best  instructors  of  the  peo- 
ple in  morality,  virtue,  justice,  truth 
and  humanity,  that  we  have.  The  ex- 
ceptions are  rare  in  which  this  is  not 
true.  Yet  we  are  apt  to  take  the  excep- 
tions as  the  rule,  and  thereby  criticise 
and  condemn  the  whole. 

I  am  so  fearful  of  committing  this 
error,  that  I  am  loath  to  make  a  single 
suggestion  of  what  may  seem  to  me 
improvements  in  the  general  scope  and 
character  of  ministerial  work.  As  a 
rule,  I  only  hear  the  sermons  of  a  sin- 
gle minister — Dr.  John  Hall — of  whose 
church  (by  reason  of  my  wife's  mem- 
bership) I  am  a  brother-in-law;  \nX  I 
read,  casually,  the  meagre  reports  of 
various  sermons  published,  from  time 
to  time,  in  the  daily  papers.  I  protest, 
as  I  well  may,  against  anything  I  may 
say  about  pulpit  ministrations  being 
construed  as  a  criticism  of  my  own 
pastor — if  I  may  venture  to  call  him 
such. 

I  am  often  (but  never  by  Dr.  Hall's 
preaching)  impressed  with  a  fear  that 
ministers  are  too  much  inclined  to  do 
and  say  something  stt\sai\o-MiX  for  the 
purpose  of  public  notoriety.  "To 
catch  on  "  to  the  exciting  influences  of 
the  moment  with  the  desire  to  bring 
themselves  and  their  opinions  more 
prominently  under  the  public  gaze. 
This  seems  to  me  a  mistake,  unless  the 
subject  matter  be  one  that  touches 
closely  the  moral  conduct  of  men  and 
their  spiritual  well-being,  and  even 
then  the  preacher  should  stand  behind 
his  theme,  and  not  altogether  in  front 
of  it.  Temperance,  justice,  charity, 
honesty,  chastity,  humility  and  piety 
are  themes  on  which  a  minister  can  ex- 
pend his  pulpit  energies  without  much 
danger  of  overzeal;  but  politics,  in 
their  narrow  sense,  and  the  sciences  in 
their  broad  sense,  should  for  the  most 
part  be  left  to  *' statesmen"  and  phi- 
losophers. 
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To  illustrate:  I  think  Evolution — 
whatever  that  may  mean — has  made,  of 
late  years,  altogether  too  much  display 
in  the  pulpit.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  see 
what  the  love  of  ChriKt  in  the  salvation 
of  men  has  to  do  with  the  question 
whether  mankind  '*evoluteil"  from  a 
monkey,  or  a  worm,  or  a  globule  of  un- 
wholesome gas;  and  I  hate  to  be  led  to 
think  that  the  omnipotence  of  God  is 
not  equal  to  the  creation  of  man  and 
woman  in  their  present  form  of  physical 
beautv,  endowed  with  moral  and  men- 
tal  qualities. 

In  common  with  many,  I  would 
prefer  my  enlightenment  on  this  subject 
should  come  from  the  platform,  rather 
than  from  the  pulpit,  because  I  think 
the  question  ha.?  very  little  to  do  with 
man's  salvation  hereafter,  or  his  tem- 
poral improvement  here. 

St'.  Paul's  detinition  of  charity  (which 
the  revisers  have  diluted  into  •*  love") 
covers  the  field  of  ministerial  labor  and 
dutv;  and  no  minister  will  whollv  fail 
who  takes  that  for  his  chart,  and  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  for  his  compass. 

I  have  always  observed  that  the 
preachers  who  are  most  apt  to  produce 
insomnia  in  the  pews,  are  those  who 
preach  constantly  the  love  of  God  for 
man,  and  the  duty  of  man  to' love  God 
and  his  fellow  man.  This  theme,  with 
its  innumerable  variations  and  appli- 
cations, forges  the  armor  that  can  best 
win  victories  for  Heaven,  and  finally 
conquer  "Hades." 

Some. ministers  are  very  apt  to  preach 
over  the  heads  of  the  people.  That 
always  seemed  to  me  an  error,  because 
they  who  cannot  comprehend  are  not 
likely  to  get  any  good  out  of  the  ser- 
mon; and  they  who  can,  exhaust  their 
receptive  faculties  in  the  effort  to  un- 
derstand. If  a  clergyman  will  pick  out 
the  children  of  the  congregation  and 
preach  to  them,  so  that  he  is  sure  they 
understand  him,  he  will  carry  the  whole 
congregation  with  him,  because  of  the 
mental  ease  with  which  they  can  jog 
along  by  his  side.  Simplicity  is  the 
chief  virtue  of  all  great  sermons. 

I  agree  with  those  who  think  that  a 
pastor  makes  a  great  mistake  who  does 


not  enter  into  the  spirit  of  all  the  inno- 
cent divertisements  of  his  flock.  In 
the  country  that  can  be  done  far  better 
than  in  the  city ;  because  of  the  different 
character  of  amusements.  There  the 
very  fact  that  he  does  not  frown,  but 
smiles  upon  the  innocent  kinds  of  pop- 
alar  enjoyments,  enables  him  not  to- 
dictate,  but  to  lead  his  parishioners  into 
that  kind  only.  Austerity  is  well 
enough  in  its  place;  but  it  is  an  un- 
welcome  thing  out  of  place. 

When  I  was  only  a  boy,  the  sight  of 
the  minister  led  me  always  to  run  be- 
hind the  woodshed.  That  was  because 
he  did  not  "suffer  little  children  ta 
come  "  unto  him  without  making  them 
feel  they  were  "'miserable  sinners. '* 
Therein  he  forgot  the  habit  of  Jesus, 
who,  I  believe,  never  lost  an  opportunity 
of  making  the  little  ones  happy.  It 
always  seemed  to  me  that  His  example 
was  good  enough  for  any  of  His  disci- 
ples. 

A  single  word  about  the  parishioners^ 
and  I  will  stop  this  desultory  talk. 
Why  is  it  they  so  ofteq  forget  that  the 
rule  is  "poor  pay,  poor  preach"?  Why 
will  they  allow  the  cares  and  anxieties  of 
daily  life;  the  wherewithal  to  eat,  drink 
and  wear;  to  prey  upon  and  harass  the 
mind  and  body  of  the  minister?  In 
the  country,  with,  of  course  many  ex- 
ceptions, this  is  so  common  as  hardly 
to  excite  comment.  It  is  one  of  the 
deadly  sins.  No  minister  can  do  the 
whole  work  of  his  Master  while  con- 
stantly encompassed  about  with  the 
cares  and  anxieties,  doubts  and  fears, 
with  which  scanty  and  slow  pay,  and 
its  inevitable  consequences,  haunt  his 
thoughts  by  day  and  his  dreams  by 
night. 

I  think,  for  the  most  part,  a  settled 
minister  is,  ot  will  be,  precisely  what 
his  parishioners  make  him.  If  they, 
by  kindness  and  care,  arnl  attention  to 
his  needs,  and  promptness  in  payment 
of  his  salary  and  other  generous  tokens 
and  thoughts  of  their  love,  diffuse 
around  him  an  atmosphere  of  social  and 
domestic  happiness,  he  will  scarcely 
fail  to  radiate  from  the  pulpit  and  in 
his   daily  pastoral  walk    and  conver- 
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aatioD,  the  warmth,  beauty  and  light 
engendered  in  his  heart  by  their  own 
tenderness  and  love. 

8aoh  a  parish    always  has  a   good 
minister,  and  keeps  him. 

TEE  SFFEGTS  OF  BBAIN  OVSBWOSS. 

No.  I. 
Bt  William  A.  Hammond,  M.  D. 


HOW  PBODUCSD. 

It  is  a  law  of  the  animal  economy 
that  every  organ  of  the  body  performs 
its  functions  at  the  expense  of  its  own 
inbstance.  Thus,  if  a  mascle  be  taken 
from  a  recently  dead  animal  and  accn- 
lately  weighed,  and  then  made  to  con- 
tract many  times  by  the  passage 
throQgh  it  of  an  interrupted  galvanic 
eorrent,  it  will  be  found,  on  again 
weighing  the  muscle,  that  it  has  suf- 
fered a  very  considerable  diminution 
of  weight.  The  contractions  have 
been  caused  by  the  consumption  of  the 
moscnlar  fibres.  Matter  has  been 
eonverted  into  force. 

With  every  muscular  contraction  oc- 
enrring  in  any  part  of  the  body— the 
bending  of  an  arm,  a  leg,  or  a  finger — a 
certain  amount  of  muscular  tissue,  ex- 
actly proportioned  to  the  work  done,  is 
decomposed  and  eventually  passes  out  of 
tiie  body.  Every  time  the  heart  beats, 
a  portion  of  its  substance  is  con- 
sumed, and  a  like  result  takes  place 
in  each  of  the  other  organs  of  the  body 
every  time  it  is  brought  into  action. 

The  brain  is  no  exception  to  this  law. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  most  notable 
example  of  its  existence,  and  it  is  possi- 
ble to  measure  with  very  considerable 
accuracy  tha  amount  of  work  which 
this  organ  has  done  in  a  given  time. 

A  chemist  will  take  the  ashes  in  a 
grate  and  tell  how  much  wood  or  coal 
has  been  burned.  In  like  manner  he 
will,  by  weighing  the  amount  of  copper 
deposited  from  a  solution  of  the  sul- 
phate of  this  metal,  determine  the  ex- 
act amount  of«galvanism  which  has 
passed  through  the  solution.  So  the 
aahes  of  the  brain,  which  result  from 
the  decomposition  of  the  substance  of 
the  organ  in  oonsequence  of  the  many 


kinds  of  work  it  is  called  upon  to  per- 
form, are  a  measure  of  the  amount  of 
BQcb  work. 

It  is  to  be  understood  that  with  every 
thought  that  flashes  from  the  brain, 
with  every  set  of  volition  that  is  per* 
formed,  with  every  emotion  that  is  felt^ 
with  every  perception  that  reaches  it 
through  any  one  of  the  special  senses, 
a  certain  amount  of  the  brain  substance* 
is  decomposed  and  passes  out  of  the- 
system  by  the  kidneys,  mainly  in  the* 
form  of  phosphates.  The  phosphates 
are  therefore  the  ashes  of  the  brain, 
and  by  determining  their  quantity  we 
arrive  at  a  sufficiently  exact  idea  of  the 
extent  of  brain- work  which  an  individ- 
ual has  accomplished  in  a  given  time. 
The  seoretion  from  the  kidneys  given 
off  by  clergymen  on  Monday  morning,, 
always,  in  consequence  of  the  extrai 
work  on  Sunday,  contains  a  large  ex- 
cess of  phosphates.  That  of  lawyers,, 
after  Itmg  speeches,  exhibits  a  like- 
condition,  and  the  same  is  true  of  liter* 
ary  and  other  people  who  use  their 
brains  to  excess.. 

No  one  set  ef  mental  faculties  is  so 
productive  of  an  increase  in  the  phos- 
phates as  the  emotions,  and  hence  it  is 
that  after  individuals  have  suffered 
from  anxiety  or  grief  or  some  other 
feeling  of  the  kind,  there  is  a  greater 
sense  of  mental  exhaustion  and  a 
greater  comparative  amount  of  phos- 
phates excreted  than  from  simple  intel- 
lectual labor. 

Now  it  has  been  provided  that  the^ 
waste  which  necessarily  takes  place  in 
the  brain  with  every  piece  of  work  it 
does,  whether  it  be  a  thought  or  a  feel- 
ing, a  volition  or  a  perception,  shall 
be  compensated  for.  New  material 
derived  ^from  the  food  through  the 
blood  is  constantly  being  deposited  to 
take  the  place  of  that  which  has  been 
consumed  and  converted  into  ashes— 
phosphates.  Were  it  not  for  this  all 
brain-action  would  very  soon  come  to 
an  end,  for  as  the  organ  feeds  on  itself 
there  would  be  a  limit  to  its  power  of 
work.  This  deposit  of  new  matter 
takes  place  mostly  when  the  individ- 
ual is  asleep,  for  then  the  action  of  the 
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brain  is  at  its  minimnm,  and  the  new 
fiubstance  can  be  arranged  and  pat  in 
the  places  where  it  is  most  needed  with- 
out interference  from  the  organ  itself; 
bat  it  is  going  on  to  a  greater  or  less  ex- 
tent when  it  is  in  full  action.  When  we 
awake  in  the  morning  in  a  state  of 
health,  we  always  feel  the  brain  invig- 
orated and  most  active.  The  reason  is 
that  it  has,  during  sleep,  recuperated. 
It  has  made  up  for  its  losses  during  the 
day.  It  is,  to  a  great  extent,  a  hew 
brain.  • 

The  new  matter  is  brought  to  the 
brain  by  the  blood.  Every  act  of  the 
brain,  no  matter  how  small  or  insignifi- 
cant it  may  appear  to  be,  is  the  result 
of  an  increased  flow  of  blood  to  some 
part  of  the  organ.  Now,  if  an  individ- 
ual is  constantly  using  his  brain  to  ex- 
cess, or  is  under  the  influence  of  some 
corroding  emotion,  the  blood-vessels 
are  kept  constantly  full  and  are  in  a 
fitate  of  over-distension.  If  this  be 
kept  up  long,  and  especially  if  the  indi- 
vidual is  deprived  of  his  sleep,  during 
which  state  the  brain  is  in  a  manner 
emptied  of  its  blood,  the  vessels  lose 
their  elasticity,  and  remain  perma- 
nently enlarged. 

Then  it  is  that  he  suffers  pain,  ver- 
tigo, indisposition  to  mental  exertion, 
tightness  about  the  head,  sensations  of 
fullness,  noises  in  the  ears,  irritability 
of  temper,  nervous  dyspepsia  and .  a 
crowd  of « other  symptoms,  being  the 
indications  that  he  has  transgressed 
the  laws  of  his  being.  He  has  used  up 
bis  brain  substance  faster  than  he  has 
made  it.    His  expenditures  have  been, 


greater  than  his  receipts.  He  has  been 
using  his  capital  instead  of  his  income, 
and  bankruptcy  stares  him  in  the  face. 
Brain-bonkritptcy  is  a  worse  condition 
than  financial  bankruptcy,  and  it  is  in- 
duced by  exactly  corresponding  means 
— spending  more  than  one  makes. 

The  interruption  to  the  process  of 
sleep  which  ensues  when  the  brain  is 
kept  full  of  blood  from  over-distension 
of  its  vessels,  adds  greatly  to  the  gravity 
of  the  situation,  because  not  only  is 
the  due  amount  of  rest  prevented,  but 
the  effect  of  the  activity  of  the  circula- 
tion is  to  keep  the  organ  working  al- 
most as  energetically  as  it  does  during 
the  day.  The  individual,  therefore, 
who  goes  to  bed,  and  who  not  only 
cannot  sleep,  but  whose  brain  is  busied 
with  trains  of  thought,  is  burning  his 
candle  at  both  ends.  He  is  consuming 
his  capital  both  night  and  day,  and 
unless  the  conditions  be  relieved,  seri- 
ous disease  is  the  consequence.  The 
brain  is  strong;  it  will  stand  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  ill  usage  before  it 
gives  way,  but  there  are  limits  beyond 
which  it  cannot  go  with  safety. 

As  a  rule  the  individual  who  works 
his  brain  eight  hours  of  the  day,  no 
matter  how  severely,  employs  eight  in 
physical  exercise,  or  amusement  and  in 
eating  his  meals,  and  eight  in  sleep, 
lives  in  about  as  sane  a  way  as  is  pos- 
sible so  far  as  the  use  of  his  brain  is 
concerned.  The  first  warning  that  he 
is  working  too  hard  generally  comes  in 
the  form  of  wakefulness,  and  this  is  a 
warning  which  should  never  be  neg- 
lected. 


HOLIPAT 
Easter  Sunday. 

1  was  dead,  ond,^'  behold,  I  am  alive  for 
evermore. — ^Rev.  i:  18. 

The  Lord  of  Life. — What  amazing 
events  hung  on  the  event  of  Christ's  res- 
urrection! Had  He  not  risen, His  mission 
had  failed,  the  faith  preached  had  been 
Tain,  there  had  been  no  resurrection  of 
the  saints.  **Bnt  now  is  Christ  risen 
from  the  dead  and  become  the  first- 
fruits  of  them  that  slept." 

1.  Christ's  resurrection  is  an  historical 


SIBTICZS. 
fact,  resting  on  evidence  quite  as  conclu- 
sive as  that  of  any  other  fS&ct  in  history. 
2.  It  is  made  the  pivotal  fact  in  the 
New  Testament  on  which  hinge  the  doc- 
trines of  grace.  3.  The  primitive  Church 
dwelt  upon  the  doctrine  of  a  "risen 
Savior "  to  a  much  greater  extent  than 
is  done  at  the  present  time.  In  this  was 
the  chief  element  of  its  power.  4.  The 
doctrine  of  a  crucified  and  risen  Jesus, 
grasped  in  its  true  significance  and 
preached  with  apostolic  zeal  and  force, 
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ironld  inspire  the  Ghnroh  again  with 
kfty  enthusiasm,  and  plant  the  banner 
«f  Uie  Cross  in  every  part  of  this  re- 
deemed world. 

Paul's  Abouxknt  :  If  Christ  haih  not 
Uen  roieed  your  faith  is  vain,  ye  are  yet  in 
fMT  sins,— I  Cor.  xv:  17.  Paul  con- 
iBHes  the  interest  at  stake.  He  joins 
iirae  with  unbelief  and  infidelity  while 
the  facts  are  fresh  in  mind  and  the  wit- 
nesses are  liTing.  He  boldly  challenges 
a  denial,  and  argues  the  resurrection 
in  a  masterly  and  triumphant  manner. 
The  friends  of  religion  have  nothing 
to  fear  from  the  sneers  of  unbelief,  or 
the  assaults  of  infidelity.  Christianity 
rests  on  a  foundation  of  solid  granite, 
and  is  more  stable  and  enduring 
thin  the  everlasting  hills. 


SuooEsnvE  Thxmbs. 

JoVs  Befrain.  If  a  man  die,  sJiaU  he 
Hve  again? — Job  xiv:  14. 

Death  abolished  and  Life  brought  to 
light.  Who  abolished  death  and  brought, 
€fc.— 2  Tim.  i:  10. 

The  Besurrection  Body.  Who  shaU 
Jdakion  anew  the  body  of  our  humiliation, 
thai  it  may  be  conformed  to  the  body  of  his 
^toryf— Phil.  iii:21. 

The  Christian's  mastership  over 
death.  **For  all  things  are  yours  ;  wheth' 
<r  ♦  ♦  ♦  life  or  death."— 1  Cor.  iii:  22. 


Eastzb  Thouohts. 

.  .  .  Death,  thou  shalt  die.  (Domnx.) 

On  the  cold  cheek  of  death  smilefl  and  roees 

an  blending, 
Aad  beauty  immortal  awakes  from  tho  tomb. 

(BXATTIE.) 

.  .  .  Since  Christ  has  crossed  and  re- 
«ros8ed  it,  the  river  Death  has  lost  its 
terror  to  the  Christian. 

.  . .  The  sure  hope  of  n  glorious  life 
beyond  the  grave  cheered  Paul  and 
ike  noble  army  of  martyrs :  let  us  fix 
<mr  eyes  on  that  crown  immortal. 

. .  .  How  instantly  the  disciples  recog- 
nized Moses  and  Eliiis  on  the  mount  of 
Transfiguration.  It  was  soul-si^bt, 
which  is  for  superior  to  natural  vision. 

.  .  .  Death  is  not  a  thin^  to  he  dread- 
ed by  the  believer:  it  is  **a  sleep." 
Tired,  we  la^  our  heads  on  Jesus'  bosom, 
and  awake  m  heaven ! 

.  .  .  The  grave  is  the  apparent  door- 
way through  which  we  pass  to  heaven; 


but  the  true  doorway  is  not  so  large- 
it  is  closely  fitting  to  each  man. 

. .  .  **Paul  saw  our  grave  in  the  furrow 
of  the  plough;  our  burial  in  the  com 
dropped  in  the  soil;  and  our  resurrec- 
tion in  the  grain  bursting  its  sheath  to 
wave  its  head  in  the  summer  sunshine." 


Oood  Friday. 

Thb  Tsstimont  of  Natuxe  in  ths 
Supreme  Houb.  And  a  darkness  came 
over  the  whole  land  uniU  the  ninth  hour, 
(Luke  xziii:  44.) 

The  crucifixion  of  the  Son  of  God  and 
divine  Savior  of  the  world  was  the  cli- 
max of  creature  wickedness..  It  stands 
out  on  the  pages  of  history  as  unique 
and  unparalleled  in  atrocity. .  It  was 
fitting  and  significant.  th%t  the  sun 
should  be  <* darkened"  and  a  pall  of 
midnight  gloom  enwrap  the  earth. 

1.  Darkness  is  a  scripture  emblem  of 
sin.  The  gloom  which  overspread  the 
earth  while  Christ  hung  upon  the  cross 
as  an  expiation  for  sin  fitly  represents 
the  moral  and  spiritual  condition  of 
mankind  while  out  of  Christ.  2.  The 
scattering  of  the  darkness  and  the 
breaking  forth  of  the  sun  even  upon  the 
murderers  of  our  Lord,  when  His  work 
on  the  cross  was  accomplished,  testi- 
fied that  hope  and  life  had  been  wrought 
out  for  the  world  in  those  hours  of  un- 
told agony.  3.  Fellowship  with  Christ 
in  suffering,  humiliation  of  soul  on  ac- 
count of  sin,  and  crucifixion  to  the  world, 
are  the  great  lessons  taught  us,  in  view 
of  the  crucifixion  scene. 


SnooEsnvE  Themes. 

Standard  of  Love.  As  I  have  loved 
you. — John  xiii:  34. 

The  Believer's  Cross.  They  that  are  of 
Christ  Jesus  Aave  crucified  the  flesh,  etc. 
— Ghil.  v:  24. 

Cross-bearing  the  condition  of  Dis- 
cipleship.  Whosoever  doth  not  bear  ?iis 
own  cross  and  come  after  me  cannot  be  my 
discip'e. — Luke  xiv:  27. 


SuooESTivE  Thoughts. 

.  .  .  The  Christian  is  never  so  truly 
alive  as  when  crucified. 

...  As  we  live  the  new  life  by  and 
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in  Christ,  so  we  are  to  devote  it  singly  ing  of  the  light  and  jo/  of  the  resorreo- 

to  and  for  Him.  tion  morning. 

.  .  .  Humiliation   before    exaltation  :  .  _  Fellowship  with  Christ  in  suffer, 

the  Captain  of  our  salvation  was  made  ing  here  is  preparatory  to  feUowship- 

perfect  through  suffering.  ^ith  Him  in  glory:  to  sit  with  Him  in 

...  To  know  nothing  experimentally  glory  we  must  drink  of  the  cup  He 

of  the  darkness  and  agony  which  sin  drank,  and  be  baptized  with  His  bap^ 

produces  in  the  soul,  is  to  know  noth-  tism. 

■  ^   » 

LIVZITI}  ISSUES  FOB  FULFIT  TBEATHENT. 

"  Jtfany  Jhoidrad  aermoiu  haw  I  heard  in  England;  many  a  diM$eriatkm  on  fhe  myaferiet  nf  faiJEk,. 
on  Oe  dtctfie  miuUm  of  tke  derffsf,  on  apodoUe  aucoeMtion,  on  Jmt{/lcaHon,  and  on  the  ^fteaey  qf  ike  toura- 
menu  ;  but  never  in  thete  pad  thirty  yean  during  whiek  I  have  lidened  to  iemum,  have  I  heard  one  on  •■ 
eommon  honesty,  or  thote  primitive  commandments,  *  Thou  shali  not  lie,'  and  '  Thou  thalt  wH  steaL'  "— 
Jaxxs  Amthomt  Fboude  :  Inaugural  Addreu  <U  SL  Andrew^,  1869. 

Folygamy  Will  Kot  Die  of  Itself.  P**^^  *°  compile  from  the  latest  andi 

Even  note  is  the  axe  laid  unto  the  root  of  the  ^»*  «^"'°^«'  ^^^^^  °^  *^*»  ^*^*«  ^^  ^8" 

trees ;  every  tree,  therefore,  that  bnngeth  ^"/  ^^  ^^'^  »^^J«^^  ^^*<^^  ^«  P'^**^^^ 

not  forth  good  frmt  is  hewn  down  and  "  ^"">'  *^  ^^'  «P»«^  P^™***- 

east  into  the  fire,— M&tt,  iii:  10.  ^-  S.  Rbvenub  fbom  LiQuoB8.--The 

Passion  and  appetite  never  willingly  f*^i«ti<58   given    below   are    compiled 

let  go  their  hold.     Civilization  is  com-  ^«>m  the  Eeport  of  the  Internal  Beve-- 

pelled  frequently  to  wield  the  sword.  »»ue  I>epartment,  and  show  the  amount. 

The -let  alone"  policy  will  not  cure  of  inten^  revenue  derived  from  dis-- 

the  deadlier  evils  which  afflict  society.  ^^""^  f^.*^  fermented  liquors  since  the- 

Slavery  had  to  be  crushed.    The  weed,  P'^"'  ^°^'^*^  '^^^°«*^  «y»^^°^  ^«^*- 

the  brier,  "let  alone,"  will  choke  the  "^w> operation  : 

wheat.    In  spite  of  railroad,  telegraph,  ^^^J^T      '^^St'"      ^pSS2»S°^ 

printing  press,    polygamy  has    grown  June  80.             Spirits.               Liquotv. 
..,                                      .,..             ,   .           _              1868 $5,176,fi90               $1,638,984 

With    increasing  rapidity,  and  is  now  igei 80.329.149  3.29o,oS 

taking  firm  root  in  territories  adjacent  JSS lS'''?i'fS  M!**^ 

*       ttT  V.         mi.  ^     n  ^®^ 83.tl68.172  5.320,668 

to   Utah.      There  must   be   no    more  1867 ,   33.642.952  6.067.601 

trifling  with  it.    The  time  is  come  to  iaS:::;.;;;   ^[mMi             S.'wSisw 

lay  the  axe  to  the  roots  of  this  upas-  1870.'.*.'.'..'!!!   66!606.004             6.'8l9!i27 

4  .,     .    .  .,  .  u  1871 46,281.818  7.3$9.602 

tree  that  is  poisoning  the  atmosphere  1873 49,476.616  8,358,496- 

of  the  coutinent.    The  people  should  isw*"'*''*    S'JS'oJo             J'St'So 

see  that  the  present  Congress  adopts  a  I875!!!!!!!!!   62!o8i!99i             9!i44!oo4 

wise   decisive  measure  JSS 66,426.365  9,571.381 

wise,  aecisive  measure.  1377 57.469,480  9,480,789 

1878 60.430,816       9.937.062 

1879 52.670.386       10.'729,830 

The  Llauor  Question*  ^^^ 6i.i86.6a9  i2,839,w» 

Au«  AAMiuvi    <«i4«BMwu  jggj 67.158.976  18,700,241 

E:q>erience  is  the  beat  of  sdtoolmasters,  but  he  takes  1883 69.873.408  16,153,936 

drea4fidlyhighu}agea.-~CAiiLYiJt,  1888 74,868,775  16,900,615 

To  do  justice  and  judgment  is  more  accept-  Total ....  979,232.581           180,031,343 

abU  to  the  Lord  than  sacnyic«.-Proy.  """Z  ''"^  "^IkIT!/ ""V;  •;  »«-»"-'?\^ 

.                                              *'  This  table  exhibits  the  rapid  increase  of  the 

**^'  ^*  liquor  business  in  the  past  twenty  years.    It 

While  the  moral  and  social  questions  ^o«"  "^^t  include  the  special  tax  which  the  Oov- 

relating  to  intemperance  are  first  and  «™ment  imposes  upon  dealers.  The  number  that 

,  .  ^    ^,        .          .                 J       .  paid  taxes  for  the  last  fiscal  year  was  as  follows:. 

chief-the  sm,  misery,  and  crime  cans-  ^^  ^^^^„^  ^„^q,  ^hole«Ue.  4.646;  malt 

ed  by  intoxicating  drinks,  yet  the  cost  liquors,  retail.  7,998;  wholesale,  3,683.    Total, 

to  the  nation  of  this  one  vice,  in  money,  308,096.    The  tax,  at  $26  each,  amounts  to 

health,  and  life,  is  a  factor  of  such  enor-  l«.077.400.   Total  revenue,  $96,346,791.01. 

mous  proportions,  affecting  every  class  ^V^J^T"!^^  ^''•^?'"*^"^^^ 

J,   .^         ..          .    ,            ^     -1             •.  beer  brewed  during  the  year  ending  May  1. 1883w 

and  the  nation  at  large,  as  to  demand  in  18«3.  only  63.205,375  gallons  were  brewed,  and. 

consideration.     We  have   been  at  the  in  1883  nearly  600.000,000 : 
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Omfta  ftettBtleiuia  eattmate  that  there  were 
eoMoaed  in  the  United  States  In  1888, 70.000.000 
grikoi  of  liquor,  at  a  cost  to  oonsnmers  of  $313. 
WM»0;  and  16.000,000  barrela  of  beer  and  ale, 
alaeoetof  $480,000,000.  Add  the  cost  of  wines. 
and  Um  iom  foots  up  to  over  $800,000,000.  So 
tket  Uquon  whloh  paid  duty,  and  estimated  as 
nld  without, with  loss  of  industry,  cost  thena- 
ttoo  at  kast  one  friOkm  doUcan  I 

OoMPABAxrnc  Cost.— Coat  of  all  the  pnblio 
KboolB  in  the  United  States  (1881).  $96,000,000. 
Tfthie  of  all  'lur  public  libraries,  at  $3  a  volume, 
111.000.000.  Cost  of  lawyers,  crlminalB.  and 
I  priscxners.  $90,000,000.  All  custom  revenues 
far  1B8S.  $314,000,000.  Cost  of  aU  our  post- 
al service,  $40,000,000.  Amount  paid  to 
clKgymen,  $13,000,000.  All  missionary,  chart- 
Ude,  and  philanthropic  institutions,  $16,000,- 
lOO.  Estimated  cost  of  all  breadstufb.  flour 
Md  msal.  $445,000,000.    Total.  $1,003,000,000. 

Bum,  therefore,  oosts  the  country 
18  much  as  all  these  things  combined  I 
Ikke  another  view :  It  costs  more  than 
our  whole  oiyil  service,  our  army,  our 
BSTy,  oar  Congress,  including  the  ap- 
|m>priAtions  for  internal  improvements 
and  pension  claims,  and  our  wasteful 
loeal  goyemments.  In  fact,  the  rum 
interest  is  a  heavier  tax  than  every 
ftmetion  of  national,  state,  city,  county 
and  town  government.  The  sum  total 
of  taxes  of  every  kind  does  not  exceed 
1700,000,000,  according  to  Census  Bu« 
rean  authority— $300,000,000  les  than 
we  waste  on  that  one  vice  which  makes 
no  nsefnl  return  of  any  kind,  only  be- 
gets poverty  and  crime,  and  destroys 
health,  life  and  souls  on  a  scale  com- 
mensurate with  its  money  cost. 

OUAT  BBITAIM  MAKES  NO  BETTEB    SHOW. 

According  to  the  United  States  Gon- 
nl-General  at  London : 

"With  a  population  of  33.000.C00.  it  is  com- 
piled that  tiiere  is  expended  yearly  the  sum  of 
tttD.OQO,000  for  alcholio  liquor,  which  is  nearly 
doaMe  tiie  whole  land  rental  of  the  United  King- 
dooL.  The  annual  rent  paid  for  houses  is  $3M).- 
OOOjOOO.  the  expenditure  for  woolen  goods  $230.- 
O0O.OOO.  and  for  cotton  goods  $66  000.000.  leavicg 
■tm  a  balance  of  $15,000,000  in  favor  of  alcohol. 
It  to  computed  Atom  carefully  prepared  statistics 
that  during  the  past  fifty  years  $31,333,667,430 
was  q^ent  fbr  liquor." 

Mr.  Gladstone  said  recently,  in  the 
House  of  Commons:  "We  suffer  more, 
year  by  year  and  every  year,  by  intem- 
perance than  from  war,  pestilence,  and 
&mine  combined — those  three  great 
scourges  of  the  human  family." 


Bum  AND  Wab. — In  the  territory  cover- 
ed by  the  United  States  there  have  been 
killed  in  war  600,000  persons  during 
150  years.  During  the  same  period  it  is 
estimated  that  rum  has  killed  7,500,000 1 

The  great  wars  of  the  world  for  twenty- 
five  years,  from  1862  to  1877,  including 
the  Franco-German  war  and  our  own 
Civil  War,  oost  a  fraction  over  $12,000,- 
000,000.  The  cost  of  intoxicants  for 
the  same  period  in  the  United  States 
was  more  than  $15,000,000,000,  or 
3,000,000,000  more  than  oM  the  toara  of 
the  world.  For  every  thousand  killed  in 
battle,  rum  kills  twelve  and  a  half 
thousand. 

Dobs  Pbohibition  PBOHmrr  ? — The  re- 
ceipts of  the  Bevenue  Bureau,  for  all 
kinds  of  intoxicants  in  four  prohibition 
States  compared  with  the  U.  S.,  are  bb 
follows: 

Bevenue  Receipts.  Average  per  capita. 

Maine $38,340  39  $0,048 

Vermont 13.806  31  0.041 

Kansas 89686  16  0.069 

Massachusetts.  3,073.886  70  1.16 

United  P'  tee.. 86,037.338  65  1.71 

Judge  McConnell,  of  the  Fifth  Judicial  Dis* 
trict  of  Tennessee,  says  he  has  8  counties  and 
80.000  people  in  his  distriet,  without  a  single 
dram-shop  or  place  where  you  can  huy  a  drink 
of  liquor.  There  is  not  an  habitual  drunkard 
among  the  80,000  people.  Crime  has  been  re- 
duced 60  per  cent  Qrand  Juries  which  had  60 
indictments  form^ly  now  hare  but  two.  No 
town  marshals  are  needed.  Prohibition  has 
changed  the  entire  fkce  of  the  community.  In 
Maryland,  nine  counties  under  prohibition, 
with  a  population  of  179.194,  had  but  469  com- 
mitments, while  14  coimties  under  license,  with 
433.496  inhabitants,  had  3.333  commitments. 

In  Maine  every  distillery  and  brewery  in  the 
State  has  been  absolutely  closed.  There  is  not 
an  open  dram-shop  outside  two  or  three  cities, 
where  office  holders  neglect  to  do  their  duty. 

In  Kansas  the  law  is  being  well  enforced.  Ex- 
Oovemor  St.  John  says  that  in  66  out  of  80 
towns  in  the  State  the  prohibitory  law  is  en- 
forced as  well  as  any  other  criminal  law  on  the 
statute-book.  Half  the  dram-shops  of  the  State 
have  been  closed.  One  thousand  out  of  the  two 
thousand  existing  one  year  ago  have  ceased  to 
exist.  Every  distillery  has  been  closed,  and 
more  than  half  the  breweries,  and  the  other 
half  are  being  prosecuted.  The  State  has  in- 
creased in  taxable  wealth  over  $30,000,000  under 
prohibition. 

These  facts — and  they  are  only  speci* 
mens — tell  the  story,  and  refute  the 
theories  and  objections  so  often  urged 
against  prohibition,  as  failing  to  pro« 
hibit 

Hum  and  Cbimx. — Chief-Justice  Gole« 
ridge, of  £ngland,recently  said  that/our- 
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fifihs  of  the  crime  that  comes  into  court 
in  England  results  from  drink.  £z- 
Attorney-General  Palmer,  of  Pennsyl- 
Tonio,  said  publicly  a  few  days  ago, 
that  it  costs  the  people  of  Luzerne 
County  five  times  as  much  money  for 
the  liquor  traffic  as  all  the  burdens 
of  society  put  together,  including  the 
taxes.  He .  said  95  per  cent,  of  all  the 
crime  committed  in  the  county  was 
due  to  whiskey.  Chief  Justice  Noah 
Davis,  of  New  York  City,  recently  said, 
publicly,  '*That  habits  of  intemperance 
are  the  chief  cause  of  crime  is  the  tes- 
timony of  all  judges  of  large  expe- 
rience." 

The  duty  of  all  who  believe  the  liquor 
traffic  to  be  a  curse,  may  be  summed  up 
in  a  word:  **  Wha-tmr  license  prevails, 
wnst  every  inch  of  tenitory  you  can  for 
prohibition:  where  prohibition  prevails, 
never  surrender  an  inch  to  license,  except 
from  dire  necessity. " 

The  enemies  of  the  cause  are  alert, 
combined,  arrogant,  and  will  leave  no 


stone  unturned  to  defeat  all  legislation 
proposed  in  the  interest  of  temperance. 
The  Beer  Brewers'  Congress  voted 
$30,000  in  May  last,  to  defeat  hostile 
legislation  in  Kansas,  Michigan,  Mary- 
land, Iowa  and  Missouri.  In  the  last 
State  election  (New  York)  they  demon- 
strated their  power.  Liquor  dealers 
everywhere  are  on  the  war  path.  In 
BuflEalo  a  paper  has  just  been  started, 
devoted  to  the  rum  interest,  and  the 
Liquor-sellers  and  Brewers*  Association 
have  resolved  to  **  boycot "  all  citizens 
in  favor  of  a  high-license  law.  The 
liquor  dealers  of  New  York  City  are 
effectively  organized  in  every  ward,  and 
are  moving  to  secure  the  repeal  of  the 
present  law,  which  interferes  with  Sun- 
day selling,  and  to  defeat  all  restrictive 
legislation.  They  claim  to  control 
100,000  votes.  They  rule  the  city  now, 
and  they  mean  to  use  their  power  with 
the  Legislature,  not  only  against  high 
license  and  prohibition,  but  to  secure  a 
free  Sunday  liquor  traffic. 


.  ssfiifoinc  CBxncisM. 

•*A  good  puipU  penpiraJtian  it  afnmom  tkmg  to  keep  a  prtaeher  in  good  Aeott^"'— BowlaiU)  Wtt.t. 


Topical  Sebmons. — The  topical  form 
of  sermonizing,  with  proper  treatment, 
is  more  effective  than  the  textual  or  the 
expository  method.  It  seems  to  be 
more  in  accordance  with  the  funda- 
mental idea  of  a  sermon,  that  is,  a  sacred 
oration. 

Such  a  sermon  is  one  in  which  there 
is  but  a  single  leading  idea.  It  is 
confined  to  one  definite  subject, which 
can  be  fully  stated  in  a  brief  title.  It 
is  a  form  of  sermonizing  which  requires 
careful  and  thorough  study,  and  scien- 
tific arrangement,  in  order  to  good 
effect ;  and,  for  this  reason,  it  may  be, 
many  preachers  avoid  it  for  an  easier 
method  ;  or  if  they  stumble  upon  it  oc- 
casionally they  make  sorry  work  of  it, 
either  mixing  it  up  with  the  textual,  or 
violating  the  first  principles  which 
should  govern  the  topical  method. 

We  shall  make  oursvlves  better  un- 
derstood by  submitting  actual  plans 
and  briefly  criticising  them.  We  select 
two  at  random;  one  from  a  living,  pop- 
ular preacher,  and  the  other  from  the 


published  sermon  of  a  distinguished 
preacher  of  the  olden  times. 

No.  I. — ^The  topic  of  the  first  sermon  is: 
"No  other  Foundation."  The  text  is: 
**tbr  other  foundcUion  can  no  man  lay  than 
that  is  laid^  which  is  Jesus  Christ.**  Divis- 
ions: L  In  building,  the  first  thing 
essential  is  the  foundation.  1.  A  foun- 
dation should  be  broad  and  deep 
enough  for  the  structure.  2.  (}od  him- 
self has  appointed  such  a  foundation. 
(Isa.  xviii:  16.)  3.  There  is  but  one 
foundation  and  it  is  laid  for  all  men. 
n.  Christianity  is  more  than  a  foun- 
dation: it  is  a  building.  1.  It  provides 
for  regeneration  of  character.  2.  The 
building  is  of  gold,.^ilver,  and  precious 
stones.  3.  Or  it  Is  of  wood,  hay  and 
stubble.  IIL  Every  man's  work  will 
be  tried.  1.  The  judgment  the  Chris- 
tian goes  into  is  different  from  that  the 
sinner  goes  into.  2.  The  trial  is  to  be 
"as  by  fire."  3.  There  will  be  astonish- 
ing revelations  at  this  time  of  trial. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  criticise  such 
anlan:  its  faults  must  be  apparent  to 
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the  reader  at  a  glanoe»  and  radical,  enter- 
ing into  its  Tery  strnotnre.  Whateyer 
the  filling  up  might  be,  the  effect  of  the 
sermon  is  spoiled  by  the  total,  glaring 
lack  of  uniiy,  the  bringing  in  of  a  mass 
of  matter  wholly  extraneous.  And  there 
was  no  reason  for  it.  The  topic,  the 
text,  is  a  grand  one,  and  ample  in 
the  one  simple  thought  which  it  pre- 
sents, for  a  solemn,  searchicgand  effect- 
iTe  sermon. 

No.  n.  — South,  in  some  respects 
the  best  of  the  old  English  diyines,  has 
a  sermon  on  the  topical  plan  from  the 
text,  Be  sure  your  sin  vnU  find  you  out, 
(Kum.  xxxii:  23.)  Topic:  ''Conceal- 
ment of  sin  is  no  security  to  the  sinner." 
The  main  idea  of  the  sermon  is  the 
concealment  of  sin.    The  positions  are: 

1.  The  sinner's  very  confidence  of  se- 
crecy  is  the   cause  of  his  detection. 

2.  There  is  sometimes  a  providential 
ooQcurrence  of  unexpected  events, 
which  leads  to  his  detection.  3.  One 
sin  is  sometimes  the  means  of  discov- 
ering another.  4.  The  sinner  may  un- 
wittingly discover  himself  through 
frenzy  and  distraction.  5.  The  sinner 
may  be  forced  to  discover  himself  by 
his  own  conscience.  6.  The  sinner 
may  be  suddenly  smitten  by  some  nota- 
ble judgment  that  discloses  his  guilt. 
7.  His  g^ilt  will  follow  him  into  another 
world,  if  he  should  chance  to  escape 
in  this. 

The  only  criticism  we  make  on  this  ad- 
mirable and  striking  arrangement 
touches  on  two  points:  1.  The  ba- 
sis of  the  several  propositions  is  too 
occult  or  philosophical  to  be  readily 
seen  and  comprehended  by  the  average 
hearer.  "  Ooncealment "  of  sin,  and 
••happiness" — the  incompatibility  of 
the  former  with  peace  and  enjoyment 
of  mind — are  not  necessarily  connected 
in  the  mental  conf  litution  of  those  who 
hear  the  Gospel,  and  hence  the  force  of 
the  preacher's  positions  is  impaired. 

2.  The  punitive  nature  of  sin  is  kept  in 
the  background.  The  essential  guilt 
of  sin  relates  to  Ood^  from  whom  con- 
cealment is  impossible  for  an  instant. 
His  **eye  is  in  every  place,  beholding 
the  evil  and  the  good."    Sin  is  ••sure" 


to  find  out  a  man  and  visit  upon  him 
just  and  etomal  retribution,  independ- 
ently of  all  human  law,  whether  the  of- 
fence ever  be  known  to  society  or  not. 
Between  the  conscience  of  the  guilty 
one  and  the  offended  majesty  of  Heav- 
en, there  is  no  concealment  possible. 
The  punitive  law  of  sin  is  but  the  hand 
of  Divine  Justice  clutohing  the  guilty 
one  in  the  moment  and  act  of  crime. 
The  text  emphasizes  this  idea:  ''Be  sure 
your  sin  will  find  you  out!"  Not  so- 
ciety, not  law,  not  detoctives,  not  provi- 
dence, but  SIN,  TOUB  BTS I  cxposure,  pun- 
ishment is  lodged  in  the  act  itself— in  the 
moral  factor;  so  that  really  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  concealment  of  sin.  The  na- 
ture of  sin,  the  power  of  conscience, 
and  the  whole  trend  of  nature,  provi- 
dence and  law,  human  and  divine,  for- 
bid it.  As  soon  think  to  hide  the  sun 
as  to  hide  sin  when  once  committed ! 


Emthitsiasm  in  ths  Prsachbb. — He 
cannot  have  too  much  of  it.  Genuine 
enthusiasm  has  nothing  to  do  with  sen- 
sational modes,  or  rant,  or  violence  in 
gesture  or  language.  It  is  the  fruit  of 
intense  earnestness  of  purpose,  and  a 
personal  realization  of  the  truth  he  de- 
clares. He  cannot  stand  up  between 
the  living  and  the  dead  and  utter  God's 
message  aright,  and  be  otherwise. 

How  little  real,  how  little  soul-mov- 
ing enthusiasm,  is  there  in  the  prosaic, 
essaic,  perfunctory  preaching  which  pre- 
vails so  extensively  in  our  day  I  The  most 
effective  preachers,  of  both  ancient  and 
modem  times,  were,  for  the  most  part, 
characterized  by  a  high  degree  of  en- 
thusiasm. Paul  bad  an  all-engrossing 
••passion  for  souls,"  which  fired  him 
with  unquenchable  zeal,  and  bore  him 
upward  and  onward  with  resistless 
force,  from  the  hour  of  his  conversion 
on  the  plains  of  Damascus  till  his  mar- 
tyrdom without  the  gates  of  Bome. 
Wesley,  Whitefield,  Bowland  Hill,  Grim- 
shaw,  the  Haldanes,Toplady,  and  Fletch- 
er, were  so  full  of  holy  enthusiasm  in 
their  Master's  work,  that  the  contagion 
of  their  spirit  melted,  fused,*^  swayed, 
peasant  and  philosopher,  actors  and 
preachers,  individuals  and  multitudes 
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alike,  and  the  conTerts,  under  their 
aermons,  were  conn  ted  by  thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands. 

That  will  be  a  blessed  day  for  the 
Chnroh  of  the  living  Ood,  when  those 
who  minister  at  her  altars  shall  do  it, 
touched  as  with  **a  live  coal/'  infusing 
Are,  the  glow  of  reason  and  passion, 
even  to  their  intensest  pitch.  Rowland 
Hill,  with  some  eccentricities,  possessed 
such  an  amazing  power  of  enthu- 
siasm that  people  flocked  to  his  preach- 
ing from  every  quarter,  till  the  largest 
churches  could  not  hold  them,  and  so, 
like  other  evangelists  of  that  period,  he 
preached  in  the  open  field,  or  on  a  hill, 
or  by  the  road-side,  to  ten,  twenty,  and 
even  thirty  thousand  souls.  Once  at 
Wotton  he  was  completely  carried  away 
by  the  impetuous  rush  of  his  feelings, 
and  raising  himself  to  his  full  stature, 
he  exclaimed,  '*  Because  I  am  in  earnest 
men  call  me  an  enthusiast,  but  I  am 
not;  mine  are  the  words  of  truth  and 
fiobemess.  When  I  first  came  into  this 
part  of  the  country,  I  was  walking  on 
yonder  hill;  I  saw  a  gravel-pit  fall  in 
and  bury  three  human  beings  alive.  I 
lifted  up  my  voice  for  help  so  loud  that 
I  was  heard  in  the  town  below,  at  the 
distance  of  a  mile.  -  Help  came  and  res- 
cued two  of  the  sufferers.  No  one  called 
me  an  tnthusiast  then;  and  when  I  see 
eternal  destruction  ready  to  fall  upon 
poor  sinners  and  about  to  entomb  them 
irrecoverably  in  an  eternal  mass  of  woe, 
and  call  aloud  on  them  to  escape,  shall 
I  be  called  on  enthusiast  now  ?  No, no  !*' 


Do  NOT  soAB. — In  order  to  any  prac- 
tical efifeot  on  common  minds— and  they 
constitute  the  bulk  of  hearers  of  the 
Word — the  preacher  must  keep  down 
where  such  minds  live  and  have  their 
being.  He  must  consent  to  think  and 
feel  as  they  do,  and  use  language  adapt- 
ed to  their  capacity.  They  are  men  and 
women  of  this  world,  on  probation  for 
another;  and  so  is  he.  It  will  be  most 
unfortunate  for  him  and  for  them,  if  he 
shall  forget  that  he  is  a  sublunary 
being,  and  is  preaching  to  sublunary 
beings.  Some  preachers  do  forget  this 
egregiously.     The  moment  they  begin 


their  discourse  they  rise  aloft  almost 
out  of  sight.  They  leave  the  regions 
of  business,  of  real  e very-day  life — of 
the  actualities  of  human  thought  and 
experience— and  mount  up  to  the  re- 
gions of  poesy,  or  sentimentality,  or 
transcendentalism— into  the  domain  of 
balloons,  and  probably  for  the  same 
reason:  because  they  are  inflated.  It 
is  affirmed  of  the  Great  Teacher,  that 
the  common  pe- >p2e  heard  Him,  gladly.  His 
thoughts.  His  speech.  His  illustrations. 
His  whole  life,  all  identified  Him  with 
the  common  people  and  not  with  a  class. 
He  put  Himself  personally,  in  attitude, 
in  spirit,  in  the  substance  and  methods 
of  His  teaching,  in  direct,  intimate  con- 
tact with  them;  and  hence  "no  man 
spake  as  did  this  man"  of  the  people,  as 
well  as  from  God.  An  Obsebveb. 


DiFFicuiiT Texts  to  handle. -—Behold  (he 
Lamb  of  Qod,  which  iaketh  atoaythe  sin  of  the 
world,  ( Jno.  i :  29.)  The  late  Dr.  Bethune 
— one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  the 
American  pulpitr—once  expressed  him- 
self to  the  writer  in  the  following  words: 
**  There  are  some  texts  that  I  never  dare 
to  preach  from :  not  because  their  mean- 
ing is  doubtful  or  of  minor  importance, 
but  because  their  wealth  of  thought  is  so 
apparent,  and  so  simply  and  tersely  and 
exquisitely  expressed  in  the  words  of 
Scripture,  that  anything  I  could  add  in 
the  way  of  explanation  or  development 
or  emphasis  would  only  weaken  their  im- 
pression or  mar  their  divine  beauty  and 
fullness."  And  he  cited  the  text  above 
as  one  of  the  passages  which  he  often 
quoted, but  never  attempted  to  expound. 

And  is  not  this  the  experience  of  very 
many  preachers?  And  if  they  do  make 
the  attempt  to  preach  from  this  class 
of  texts,  are  they  not  often  painfully 
conscious  of  coming  infinitely  short? 
of  only  diluting  and  weakening  the  force 
of  the  simple,  sublime  words  in  which 
the  Spirit  of  inspiration  has  set  forth 
the  truth?  Such  texts  do  not  call  for 
elaborate  or  scientific  treatment  on  the 
part  of  the  preacher;  they  are  **  golden 
texts,"  prepared  to  his  use,  wherewith 
to  enrich  his  discourses  and  stamp  them 
with  the  seal  of  Heaven. 
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FBEACHSB3  EZCEANaZNI}  VISWS. 

Aery  «mm  it  a  tabortrj&r  potUriiy,  and  maJeet  an  addition  to  thai  great  nm-total  q^  achieved  ruuUt, 
ip  in  eomwiereial  phrase,  be  called  the  capital  of  the  kttman  rooe.— OliADBTOHE. 

niilkt  privilege,  the  exdurive  privilege,  qfgeniut  to  light  iU  own  fire — Johh  FoerncB. 


Z)eatli-1)ed  Experiences. 

(Under  tiie  caption,  **  Striking  Testimony,"  in 

Bouumo  tHoTStrmLt   (Jan.    No.,  p.  346),  we 

qnotod  the  late  Dr.  Qardiner  Spring,  for  many 

JBUB  pastor  of  the  "  Brick  Church/  New  York 

(Sty,  as  saying :  "  I  have  seen  Universalists  and 

iofldels  die ;  and  daring  a  ministry  of  fifty-five 

yam  I  have  not  found  a  single  instance  of  peace 

SDd  joy  In  their  near  views  of  eternity."    This 

qnotatiain  has  grieved  some  of  our  Universalist 

fkiends,  and  we  have  received  several  letters 

of  complaint  on  the  subject.    Having  given  the 

testimony  of  Dr.  Spring,  as  to  his  personal  ob- 

Mnration  in  the  death-chamber,  we  cheerfully 

jive  plaoe  to  personal  testimony  on  the  other 

side.    Sure  we  are  that  our  orthodox  readers 

will  rq{oioe  with  us  to  be  assured  that  "  Uni- 

vemlists  are  as   faithftil  to  the   Lord  Jesus 

<niTist,  and  as  willing  to  tnist  Him  in  life  and 

in  death  as  any  other  of  His  followers."— Ed.] 

AxoNO  the  constant  readers  of  The 
HoMZLBTic  MoNTHLT   there  are    many 
Uniyersalists,  I  venture  to    say ;   and 
among  them  all,  not  one  who  has  the 
slightest  sympathy  with  infidelity,  or 
who  wonld  not  corroborate  my  asser- 
tion that  Universalists  are  as  faithful 
to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  as  will- 
ing to  trust  Him,  both  in  life  and  in 
•death,  as  any  other  of  His  followers,  of 
whatever  sect  or  denomination.      My 
ministry  does  not  yet  cover  a  period  of 
fifty-five  years,  but  it  covers  a  some- 
what wide  experience  in  the  Universal- 
ist pulpit  and  in  Universalist  homes, 
And  my  testimony  is  that  among  the 
hundreds   of  occasions    when  I  have 
knelt  by  the  death-beds  of  Universalist 
people,  there  has  been  not  one  in  which 
the  dying  person  showed  any  terror  of 
what  the  future  had  in  waiting  for  him; 
^hile  there  have  been  very  many  in 
which  my  own  faith  was  reassured,  and 
jny  heart  deeply  moved,  by  the  calm, 
triumphant,  peaceful  manner  in  which 
the   departing    soul  looked   into    the 
Tealm  of  invisible  things  and  plumed 
itself  for  its  heavenward  flight. 

Edwin  C.  Sweetseb. 
PhUaddphia,  Pa, 

Writes  another— 

••Do  you  believe  that  the  statement 

of  Dr.  Spring  is  a  truthful  statement? 


Did  you  hear  of  the  death  of  my  per- 
sonal  friend  in  your  city,  the  late  Dr. 
E.  H.  Ghapin,  and  read  the  testimony 
of  Dr.  Armitage,  of  the  Baptist  church, 
at  his  funeral  ?  Gould  not  Dr.  Spring 
have  made  an  exception  in  his  case  ? 

Bbv.  T.  H.  Tabob. 

NevoSilem,  III. 

[Undoubtedly  he  would,  had  he  witnessed  his 
death.  Dr.  Spring  died  before  Dr.  Chapin.  As 
to  the  truthftOness  of  Dr.  Spring's  statement 
of  his  personal  observation,  it  is  sufficient  to 
say.  that  for  more  than  half  a  century  he  stood 
in  the  trqni  rank  of  the  Christian  ministry  of 
New  York,  beloved  and  respected.— Ed.] 


An  "  Orplian'8  "  Appeal 

"We  artf  orphans.  Father  gone  to 
the  better  land  and  mother  recently. 
We  are  trying  to  save  our  little  home. 
Father  was  a  minister,  wore  himself  out 
in  the  harness,  and  died  poor  in  185^ 
The  good  book  says  visit  the  fatherless 
in  their  affliction.  Gould  yon  not  have 
collections  taken  up  in  our  behalf?  The 
orphans'  prayer  goes  with  this  appeal." 

[This  petition  comes  to  us  duly  sign- 
ed, but  as  the  father  died  in  1854,  the 
youngest  of  this  family  of  orphans  must 
be  over  thirty  years  of  age !  Will  not 
the  brother  write  us  again  and  let  us 
know  how  many  orphans  there  are  in 
the  family  and  their  respective  ages? — 
Ed.] 

Disttirbiag  the  Benediction. 

Several  of  your  correspondents  have 
called  attention  to  the  habit,  in  many 
congregations,  by  which  the  time  for 
singing  the  last  hymn  and  for  pro- 
nouncing the  benediction  is  employed 
in  getting  on  great-coats  and  gloves, 
thus  disturbing  the   solemnity  of  the 

occasion.  There  is  one  church  in  which 
this  is  not  allowed.  I  happened  to  be, 
a  few  evenings  ago,  in  Dr.  J.  O.  Peck's 
church,  Brooklyn.  Just  before  the  sing- 
ing the  last  hymn,  the  pastor  in  a  pleas- 
ant but  serious  tone  remarked:  ''You 
will  have  plenty  of  time  to  pnt  on  your 
overcoats  after  the  benediction  is  pro- 
nounced, if  you  live;  if  you  do  not  live 
it  will  not  matter."  The  overcoats  that 
evening  were  put  on  after  the  benedic- 
tion was  pronounced.  Obsebveb. 
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QVX&XSS  AMD  AMSWSfiS. 


'•  W.  E.  B."— Which  is  the  6e5<  Analy- 
sis of  the  Bible  published?  A.:  Re- 
ferred to  Dr.  Howard  Crosby  for  answer, 
who  replies :  "  I  know  of  no  Bi  ble  analy- 
sis superior  to  Hitchcock's." 

••V.  W.  R." — Can  you  name  any  book 
or  sermon  that  will  aid  me  to  study  the 
question:  Will  the  heathen  be  saved 
without  the  Gospel?— A:  The  best 
thing  we  know  of  in  brief  space  is  a 
sermon  in  Xaiional  Preacher  (Vol.  xxxiv^ 
Sept  No.) 

"KzNz/'-Does  the  Rev.  Wm.  Lloyd 
quote  correctly  (H.  M.  p.  222)  when 
he  says  that  Locke  said,  **  Reading 
makes  the  full  man,  and  writing  the 
correct  man  ?"  Was  it  not  Bacon,  and 
is  not  the  correct  quotation,  "Reading 
maketh  a  full  man ;  conference,  a  ready 
man,  and  writing,  an  exact  man''?— A.: 
Oar  correspondent  is  correct  in  both 
particulars.  (See  Hoyt-Ward  Cyclo- 
paedia of  Quotations,  k.  227). 

"  W.  W."— Sir  Samuel  Baker  was  a 
Pasha,  but  is  not  the  Baker  Pasha  who 
is  commanding  at  present  an  Egyptian 
army.  This  is  Valentine  Baker,  the 
brother  of  Sir  Samuel,  as  explained  in 
the  following  letter  to  us  from  the 
author,  John  Habberton:  *' Baker 
Pasha,  now  in  Egypt,  is  the  reprobate 
who  figured  a  few  years  ago  in  a  dis- 
graceful suit.  He  was  sent  to  the  Khe- 
dive by  the  Porte.  Sir  Samuel,  his 
brother,  is  in  England,  or  was  a  few 
weeks  since." 

"W.  B." — How  can  one  get  the  com- 
plete "  Second  Epistle  of  Clement," 
spoken  of  by  Dr.  Schaff,  in  the 
November  number  of  The  Homiletio 
MoNTHLT,  in  such  shape  as  would 
make  it  available  as  addenda  to  the 
garbled  edition  published  in  the  Ante- 
Nicene  Christian  Library? — A.  The 
second  epistle  of  Clement  of  Rome  is 
published  in  full  by  the  discoverer. 
Archbishop  Bryennios,  Constant,  1875, 
and  by  Bishop  Lightfoot  in  an  appendix 
to  his  Clement,  1879. 

•  •  P  K. "— I  wished  to  preach  a  sermon 
on  the  Press,  but  could  not  for  a  long 
while  hit  upon  an  appropriate  text. 


At  last  I  thought  of  the  gift  of  tongues^ 
Is  not  the  printing  press  a  variatiop. 
of  that  same  great  miracle  ?  One  tongue 
speaks  and  ten  thousand  tongues  in 
many  languages  and  for  ages,  if  'what 
is  uttered  is  worthy,  repeat  what  is 
said.  Is  not  that  text  a  happy  thought  ? 
— A:  Yes;  but  as  is  true  of  many  of  our 
happy  thoughts,  somebody  expressed 
that  thought  before.  In  Blunt*s  excel- 
lent history  of  the  Reformation  you  will 
find  on  page  109,  English  edition,  these^ 
words:  "The  art  of  printing,  in  this 
age  of  revival,  was  analogous  to  the  gift 
of  tongues  in  the  first  promulgation  of 
the  Gospel.  But  even  so,  printing  has- 
the  advantage  in  that  it  preserves  wis* 
dom  for  every  succeeding  age,  while  the 
miraculous  gift  of  speech  conveyed  it 
only  to  the  existing  generation  of  men.** 
It  may  be  that  you  never  heard  of  Prof. 
Blunt  or  his  book.  Like  coincidences, 
are  not  infrequent. 

**In  doubt." — I  am  a  young  clergy- 
man. I  have  read  Renan,  Kuenen,  and 
Robertson  Smith.  I  cannot  say  that 
these  men  are  wrong  in  all  their  conclu- 
sions which  touch  *'  the  inspiration  of 
the  Scriptures";  I  certainly  cannot 
prove  it.  Hence  I  am  in  doxtbt  touch- 
ing at  least  one  of  the  fundamentals 
of  Christianity— (/i6  inspircUion  of  the 
Scriptures,  What  am  I  as  a  conscien- 
tious man  to  do?  Quit  the  ministry? 
But  I  may  shortly  emerge  from  my 
doubts.  Preach  on  subjects  conceming^ 
which  I  have  no  doubts  ?  But  my  lack 
of  certainty  about  the  authority  of  the 
Bible  seems  to  unsettle  everything.  I 
am  in  a  strait,  and  I  know  that  there- 
are  many  young  men  in  the  ministry 
situated  as  I  am.  Will  you,  or  some 
experienced  teacher  in  Israel,  advise 
U.S?  A:  This  query  we  referred  to  Dr. 
John  Hall,  who  answers:  '*  When  you 
have  considered,  with  equal  care  the 
refutation  of  the  authors  named,  if  you 
still  remain  a  believer  in  their  peculiari- 
ties (you  put  them  all  in  one  category), 
of  course  it  is  your  duty  to  resign  your 
commission,  if  you  hold  it  from  a> 
church  with  a  definite  creed  which  yoa 
disbelieve." 
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Themes  and  Texts  of  Recent  Leading  Sermons. 
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A3^  TESTS  OF  BECEITT  LEADZNI}  8SB1C0KS. 

L  Waiting  in  Ood's  Patha.     "  Hold  up  my  goingt  in  thy  paths,  that  my  footstep*  slip  not."— 
Ps.xvU:5.    ByO.W.  Alexander.  D.D,.  New  York. 


1  nugen  of  Modern  Tbougbt.    "  Hold  thou  me  up.  and  I  shall  be  safe."— Ps.  cxlx:  117.    By 

Ber.  H.  ¥.  BnUer.  Cincinnati. 
1  Where  Qod  is,  there  is  Derelopment.    "  A  little  one  shall  become  a  thousand,  and  a  .small 

one  astroin  nation."— Isa.  Ix:  M.    By  B  8.  Storrs,  D.D..  Brooklyn. 
1  Mncation  of  the  Young.     "  As  for  these  four  children.  God  gave  them  knowledge  and  ddll 

tai  aU  learning  and  wisdom."  etc.— Dan.  i:  17.    By  A.  E.  Kittredge.  D.D..  Ohicago. 
i.  God's  Passionate  Cry  oyer  the  Sinner.    *•  Howshalll  gire  thee  up.  Ephraim !    How  shall  I 
,  J^\y^  "^••'  ^"'•^  r •— Hoe.  xi:  8.    By  T.  De  Witt  Talmage,  D.D.,  Brooklyn. 
1  Tlie  Theology  of  the  Heart.    *'  And  behold,  a  woman  in  the  city,  who  was  a  sinner    .    .  ' . 
stood  at   his  feet,  behind  him,  weeping,"  etc.-Luke  yU:  87.  88.    By  Ber.  Henry  Waid 
Beeeher,  Brooklyn. 
T.  ftetaree  of  the  Day  of  Pentecost.    '  And  when  the  day  of  Pentecost  was  fully  come,"  etc. — 

Acta  ii:  1-47.    By  Prof.  P.  L.  Patton.  D.D. 
&  The  Disinterestedness  of  Lore.    "  I  seek  not  yours,  but  you."— 2  Cor.  xii:  14.    By  J.  Spencer 

Kennard,  D.D.,  Chicago.  • 

f.  The  Tbp  of  the  Ladder.    •'  And  to  know  the  love  of  Christ,"  etc,— Eph.  iil:  19.    By  Ber.  C.  H» 

Bpttxseon,  in  Metropolitan  Tabernacle.  London. 
KL  Pmu's  Ideal  Hope.    "  Till  we    all  come  in  the  unity  of  the  fUth    .    .    .    unto  a  perfooi 

man,"  etc.— Eph.  iv:  13.  IG.    By  Be  v.  Stopford  A.  Brooke,  in  Bedford  Chapel.  London. 
ILPsnics,  and  their  Dreadful  Evils.    "Learn  to  follow  honest  trades"  (marginal  reading.) — 

Titus  iii:  14     Bj  Bey.  Robert  CoDyer,  New  York. 
II  The  Immoyable  Kingdom.    *'  Wherefore  we.  receiying  a  kingdom  which  cannot  be  mored." 

etc— Heb.  xU:  28.    By  John  HaU,  D.D..  New  York. 
0.  The  Crown  of  God's  Attributes.    "  Be  ye  holy,  for  I  am  holy,"— 1  Pet.  i:  16.    By  John  H. 

Barrows.  D  D.,  Chicago. 
yL  BsUgion  and  Ciyil  Ooyemment,    '*The  kingdoms  of  this  world  are  become  the  kingdom  of 
our  Lord  and  his  Christ."- Bev.  xi:  16.    By  J.  P.  Kewman,  D.D.,  New  York. 


STJGK1ESTX7E  THSHBS. 


t  Angeiio  Earnestness.  (« '  While  he  [Lot]  lin- 
gnred,  the  men  fangels]  laid  hold  upon  his 
hand  .  .  .  and  brought  him  forth,  and 
set  him  without  the  city."— Oen.  xix: 
U.) 

1  Old  Hopes  Made  Alfye.  ("  Isaac  digged  again 
the  wells  of  water  which  they  had  digged 
in  the  days  of  Abraham."  —Gen.  xxyi: 
18.) 

1  Supernatural  Sustenance.  ("  He  [Moses]  was 
there  [in  the  mount]  with  tne  Lord  forty 
days  and  forty  nights;  he  did  neither  eat 
breal  nor  drink  water."— Ex.  xxxiy:  28.) 

4.  nefUn'rudden  Path.  ("  Ye  have  not  passed 

this  way  heretofore."- Josh.  Ui:  4.) 

5.  Unconscious  Abandonment.  1 "  And  he  wist 

not   that  the   Lord   was  departed   from 
him."— Judges  xyi:  20.) 
1  A  Demagogue's  Arts.    ('*So  Absalom  stole 


the  hearts  of  the  men  of  IsraeL"— 2  Sam.. 
XV :  1-6.) 

7.  Weariness  in  Affliction.    ("  So  am  I  made  to 

possess  months  of  yanity,"  etc.— Job  yli: 
3.) 

8.  The  Divine  Lullaby.    ("As  one  whom  his 

mother  oomforteth,  so  will  I  comfort 
you."— Iss.  Ixvi:  13.) 

9.  Chanty  the  True  Sanctity.   (Parable  of  the 

Good  Samaritan,  Luke  x:  25-87.) 

10.  The  Hidden  Manna.    ("I  have  meat  to  eat 

ye  know  not.'*— John  iv:  32.) 

11.  Conflict  between    Science  and    Beligion» 

{"  Lighting  upon  a  place  where  two  seaa 
met"  [Paul's  shipwreck]— Acts  xxyii:  41.) 

12.  The  Possible  and  the  Impossible,  c*  Stand 

still  and  see  the  salvation  of  the  Lord." — 
Ex.  xiv:  13.)  "  Work  out  your  own  salva- 
tion with  fear  and  trembling."  Phil,  ii:  12. 


^^ 


QEBMS  OF  ILLUSTBATION. 

Wouidd  know  the  whole  ?    Then  scan  the  part*  ;  far  aU 
JIuU  tnoutdt  the  great  ties  mirrored  in  the  small. — Qojbthx. 


PnrflMalon  mrithoiit  praetiee  is  w^ell 

described  in  Benjamin  Franklin's  characteriza- 
tion  of  the  bustling,  inefficient  Lord  Loudoun  : 
"Be  is  like  the  St.  Georges  on  the  signs— over 
OB  horseback,  but  never  riding  on." 

Gloona  Turned  Into  Glory. — Few  dis- 
Mlsrs  of  recent  years  have  been  attended  with 
man  horrors  than  the  volcanoes,  a  few  months 
ago,  in  Java.  The  sun  was  obscured,  villages 
lestroyed,  and  thousands  of  lives  were  lost. 
fet,  according  to  Professor  Draper,  of  New 
Tork.  the  smoke  and  lava-dust,  lifted  high  in 
sir  and  carxied  half-around  the  world,  imparted 
t  peculiar  red  tinge  to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and, 
caosed  the  remarkably  gorgeous  sunsets  lately 
yjtnessed  in  South  America. 

The  Gospel  of  Cnltnre,  in  its  assump- 
tion that  man  needs  but  his  own  efforts  to  re- 


deem himself  flrom  sin.  might  do  well  to  ponder 
the  advice  of  the  Emperor  Constantine  to  the 
heretic  bishop  of  the  Novatians :  "  Acesius,  take 
a  ladder  and  get  up  to  heaven  by  yourself."  To 
get  the  full  gist  of  this  advice,  one  should  at- 
tempt to  hold  a  ladder  erect,  and  cUmb  it  at  the 
same  time. 

Formalism  in  IVorsl&fp  has  too  often 
barred  the  door  to  Christ's  entrance.  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  says  :  "  Every  person's  feelings 
have  a  ftront  door  and  a  side  door  by  which  they 
may  be  entered.  The  flrout  door  is  on  the  street 
Some  keep  it  always  open,  some  keep  it  latched* 
some  locked,  some  bolted,  with  a  chain  that  will 
let  you  peep  in.  but  not  get  in  ;  and  some  nail  it 
up.  so  that  nothing  can  pass  the  threshold. 
This  firont  door  leads  into«  passage  which  opena 
into  an  ante-room,  and  this  into  the  interior 
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•XmrtmeDta.  The  tide  door  op«ns  at  onoe  Into 
thtt  Mtered  ohambera. '  Too  many  tay  to  Ohrist: 
•«  Enter  with  the  uraal  ceremoniee,  at  the  front 
4oor.  or  not  at  all." 

Tears  of  Tr«e  Penltenee  iind.  In  the 
peaoe  that  is  enre  to  follow,  a  beantimi  parallel 
to  nature.  *'  Do  yon  think  this  blow  will  laat 
longf*  waa  asked  of  an  oAoer  on  a  lake  steamer 
during  a  rather  severe  storm.  "  No,"  ha  re- 
plied; *' don't  yon  see  that  rain-dond  rising 
yonder  T  Whenerer  the  rain  oomea  the  tempest 
diesdown.** 
We  are  but  Nature's ;  and  if  Nature  weep. 

Though  storms  are  hurtling  o'er  the  furled 


The  winds  shall  soon  repose  in  gentle  sleep. 
And  the  oalm  reign  of  Peace  begin  to  be. 

•« Despise    mot  one    of   theve   little 

ones  **  oomes  to  mind  at  onoe  on  hearing  Robert 
<3ollyer  narrate  this  incident :  "  While  doing  a 
a  bit  of  gardening  one  day,  I  dug  up  a  little  root 
and  tossed  it  into  a  dark  comer.  I  thought  it 
Was  good  for  nothing  but  to  rot  away  ;  but,  ah  I 
the  little  thing  knew  better  than  that.  An  end 
had  been  driven  into  a  pile  of  rubbish,  and 
after  awhile  the  little  root  began  to  put  forth  a 
bud  here  and  there  And  June  came  and  whis- 
pered, '  Little  root,  you  must  have  a  blossom.' 
But  there  was  no  blossoming  there  in  that  dark 


corner.  So  what  does  the  little  root  Ho,  but  send 
forth  its  long,  slender  stem,  till  it  reaches  the 
golden  sunlight  And  there,  as  I  was  searching 
for  a  lost  tool  one  day.  I  found  the  tiny  blossom, 
blue  as  the  heaven,  holding  up  its  dainty  cup  to 
catch  the  dew.  I  believe  I  kissed  the  bonnie 
bluebell ;  and  it  preached  me  a  better  sermon 
than  I  had  heard  for  many  a  day." 

8elf-e«ortllelHC  hoxolsna  is  not  often 
illustrated  by  a  more  touching  story  than  one 
told  by  Corporal  T.,  a  well-known  office-holder 
of  Brooklyn,  who  lost  both  legs  in  the  Civil  War. 
After  their  loss  ho  was  carried  to  the  rear  and 
laid  alongside  five  other  brave  fellows  who  had 
been  similarly  wounded.  There  were  none  to 
attend  them.  In  pain  and  fever  they  lay,  and 
no  one  to  bring  water  for  their  parched  lips. 
Lying  near  by  was  a  fellow-soldier,  with  one 
arm  shot  away.  lie  heuxl  their  moans  for  water, 
but  could  not  obtain  it.  Tet  he  saw,  a  short 
distance  away,  a  peach  tree  loaded  with  luscious 
Aruit,  and  some  lay  scattered  on  the  ground  be- 
neath. Slowly  and  with  great  effort  he  dragged 
himself  along  on  his  uninjured  side,  secured 
some  of  the  tempting  firuit.  and  returned.  He 
banded  a  Juicy  peach  to  the  suffering  corporal, 
who.  as  he  bit  into  it  with  intense  delight,  hesrd 
a  groan  and  rattle  by  his  side,  and  the  life  of  his 
benefactor  passed  away. 


HELPFUL  DATA  IN  CUBBENT  LnXBATUBE. 

Bt  J.  M.  Shzewood,  D.D. 


Books  of  the  IConth. 

CharUt  Scribner's  Sons  have  added  some  admir- 
able  books  to  their  lists,  among  which  are 
"Among  the  Holy  Hills,"  by  Dr.  Henry  M. 
Jleld.  who  has  achieved  a  very  high  reputation 
by  his  former  volumes  of  travel.    The  present 
one  will  sustain  and  increase  his  reputation. 
There  is  an  indescribable  charm  about  them  all. 
— ^Two  Lives  of  Luther :   one  by  Julius  Eostlin 
(with  illustrations):  the  other.  "  A  Short  Biog- 
raphy of  Luther."  by  James  Anthony  Froude. 
The  former  la  a  standard  work  on  the  subject, 
as  all  Hcholars  know,  and  is  brought  out  in  a 
very  neat  and  tasteful  style.    Fronde's  bold  and 
brUliant  essay  is  reprinted  from  the  OorUemporary 
Beview,  and  is  based  on  Eostlin's  "life  of  the 
great  Bcformer."    The  four  hundredth  anniver- 
sary of  his  birthday  has  been  the  occasion  of 
making  important  and  extensive  additions  to 
the  literature  of  the  Reformation. — The  "Hymns 
of  Martin  Luther,"  set  to  their  original  melodies, 
with  an  English  version,  edited  by  Leonard  W. 
Bacon  and  Nathan  H.  Allen,  is  a  fitting  souvenir 
of  his  birthday.    His  love  of  music  and  poetry 
is  one  of  the  most  significant  features  in  his 
oharacter.  Coleridge  said :  "  Luther  did  as  much 
for  the  Reformation  by  his  hymns  as  by  his 
translation  of  the  Bible.  In  Germany  the  hymns 
are  known  by  heart  by  every  peasant."    These 
stirring  songs  escap^  from  him  in  the  very 
midst  of  his  combats,  to  excite  the  courage  of 
ihe  people.    Many  of  them  are  war  songs,  fer- 


vent and  fierce.  His  '*  Ein  feste  Burg  "  was  the 
*' Marseillaise "  of  the  Reformation,  and  pre- 
serves to  this  day  its  i>otent  spell  over  Oerman 
hearts.  Luther's  Prefaces  are  given,  and  the 
best  and  latest  results  of  German  scholarship  in 
this  now  and  beautiful  edition. — "  A  Day  in 
Athens  with  Socrates "  (paper  cover).  These 
translations  from  the  Protagoras,  and  the  Re- 
public of  Plato,  will  Interest  persons  of  schol- 
arly tastes  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  Greek 
classics. 

D.  AppleUm  <£  Co.—*'  Early  Christian  Literature 
Primers,"  edited  by  Prof.  George  P.  Fisher, 
D  J>.,  embody  in  a  few  inexxMnsive  volumes  the 
substance  of  the  characteristic  works  of  the 
great  Fathers  of  the  Church.  The  titles  of  these 
dainty  and  quaint-looking  volumes  are:  The 
Apostolic  Fathers  and  the  Apologists ;  The 
Fathers  of  the  Third  Century;  The  Post-Nicene 
Greek  Fkthers ;  The  Post-Nicene  latin  Fathers. 
These  volumes  are  prepared  by  the  Rev.  George 
A.  Jackson,  who  has  done  his  work  welL  Exact 
translations  of  the  chief  works  of  the  Apostolic 
Fathers  and  the  Apologists,  with  introduction 
upon  the  writings  of  the  period,  and  sketches  of 
the  several  authors.  Only  genuine  works,  as 
translated  firom  the  latest  critical  texts,  have 
been  admitted  into  the  series.  At  a  trifling  cost 
our  miiilsterB  can  possess  this  invaluable  "Early 
Christian  Literature." 

A.  C.  Artfutrong  d  Sim.  — "The  Parabolic 
Teaching  of  Christ,"  a  systematic  and  critical 
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«tedy  of  the  purablM  of  our  Lord.    By  AIgxaxi. 
4tg  BgOxBain  Bmoe,  D.D.    Thd  ftuthor  U  Pro- 
of Apologetics  and  New  Testament  Exo- 
In  the  Free  Church  College,  QlasRow.    It  ia 
■otextraTagant  praiae  to  aay  that  this  work  de- 
«nw  to  take  the  front  rank  in  works  on  Biblical 
«KgeBis.  We  do  not  think  its  equal  can  be  found 
in  treating  the  parables.  Systematic  and  critical . 
aeholarly  and  thDrough,  reverent  in  spirit,  and 
MNtal  and  sound  in  its  teachings,  it  ia  a  work 
vldeh  no  minister  should  think  of  di8i>cnsing 
vith.    It  is  brought  out  in  a  stylo  worthy  of  its 
istiinaic  worth — "Contrary  Winds,  and  othor 
temcns."  by  William  M.  Taylor,  D.I)..  LL.D. 
Third  thousand.     The  twenty-four  discourses 
hse  presented  to  the  public  by  the  popular  pas- 
tor of  Uie  Broadway  Tabernacle,  "are  printed 
now  as  they  were  preached  at  first."  The  cordial 
VBoeption  giren  to  his  former  volume,  entitled 
"The  Limitations  of  Life,  and  other  Senuuns" 
{dzeady  4th  edition  issued),  moved  the  author, 
"at  the  urgent  solicitation  of  his  friends  and 
pablisbers,**  to  give  the  present  work.   We  do  not 
wonder  at  the  popularity  of  Dr.  Taylor's  ser- 
Booui,  for  they  are  admirablo  specimens  of  the 
hsst  type  of  preaching.    His  conspicuous  quali- 
ties arc  thoughtfnlncss,  clearness,  scriptural- 
ana,    robustness   of  thought,    methodical   ar- 
langemcnt,  sturdy   sense,  plainness,  and  fidel- 
ity.   And  it  is  certainly  a  happy  omen  when 
such  sermons  are  popular,  and  frequent  editions 
of  them  are  sold.    It  indicates  that  the  public 
are  becoming  satiated  with  the  flashy  and  sensa- 
tional style  of  preaching  which  Ims  extensively 
ptermllod  during  the  last  few  years,  and  are  glad 
to  get  hold  of  such  sensible,  vigorous,  and  in- 
stmctiTe  discourses  as  are  preached  firom  the 
Broadway  Tabernacle  pulpit. 

The  Ohio  PtMuAing  0».  — "Cnimba  of  Com- 
fort." by  Rev.  William  Uollinshed;  with  an  In- 
troduction, by  Bev.  P.  Barker.  This  unpretend- 
ing volume,  as  its  title  indicates,  does  not  aim 
in  meet  the  fastidious  tastes  of  the  intellectual 
epicure,  but  to  minister,  in  a  humble  way,  to 
the  noedy  and  distressed,  and  to  lend  a  helping 
hand  to  the  burdened  one  in  his  OMcent  up  the 
Un  "Difficulty."  It  breathes  the  Christian 
spirit  throughout,  and  in  its  modest  niimion 
may  help  to  feed  and  cheer  the  children  of  God. 

Omgrr^tional  Sunday-trJiooi  and  Pu'tlishing 
Aeirfy.— "Ned  Uarwood's  Delight;  cr.  The 
Borne  of  the  GiauU."  by  Mrs.  S.  G.  Knight 
"The  Academy  R)yB  In  Camp,"  by  Mrs.  8.  F. 
8pear.  We  are  not  of  the  iiumber  who  imss  by 
tenday-school  bo:  ks  as  of  trivial  moment :  on 
the  contrary,  we  oelieve  their  influence  in  pro- 
digious on  the  formative  minds  and  character  of 
unr  children  and  youth.  No  graver  rosponsibil- 
fty,  scarcely,  devolves  upon  pastors,  parents,  and 
teachers  in  our  Sunday-schools,  than  that  which 
relates  to  the  books  provided  and  the  niuMic  used 
in  the  great  anx.y  gathered  and  being  taught  in 
the  Sunday-schools  of  the  land.  From  long 
sod  painstaking  examination  and  obflor>-atiou, 
ve  are  thoroughly  satisfied  that  a  very  largo 


proportion  of  our  Sunday  •school  literature  Is 
wholly  unfit  for  so  sacred  a  use.  both  on  mental 
and  religious  grounds,  and  is  pernicious  in  its 
infiuence.  It  is  the  imperative  duty  of  pastors, 
superintendents  and  teachers  to  look  into  this 
matter,  and  scan  the  libraries  in  use  in  their 
schools,  and  test  every  new  applicant  before  ad- 
mitting it  to  their  list.  The  volumes  before  us 
are  neat  in  style  and  about  the  aTerage  in  point 
of  merit;  but  they  fkU  short  of  that  high  stand- 
ard  of  excellence  which  books  designed  for  so 
high  and  important  a  purpose  should  invariably 
possess. 

l^tnk  €uid  irapnoOi. —  "Thirty  Thousand 
Thoughts,"  covering  a  Comprehensive  Circle  of 
Beligious  and  Allied  Topics  gathered  lh>m  the 
best  available  sources,  of  all  ages  and  schools 
of  Thought;  the  whole  arranged  upon  a  scien- 
tific basis.  Edited  by  Canon  Spenoe*  Bev.  Jos. 
S.  Exell.  and  Bev.  Charles  NeU;  with  Introduc- 
tion by  J.  8.  HowBon.  D.D.,  Dean  of  Cheater.  It 
is  impoasiblo  to  convey  to  the  reader  a  full  idea 
of  the  character  and  value  of  this  unique  and  im- 
mense work.  It  is  a  comprehensive  illustration 
book,  combining  all  tho  advantages  of  a  "  com- 
monplace "  book,  a  "  compendium "  of  theo- 
logical Uterature*  arranged  for  immediate  prac- 
tical use  for  those  too  busy  to  search  through 
libraries  for  what  they  need,  and  a  homiletical 
"  eucyclopndia  "  or  "  dictionary  *'  of  illustra- 
tion. It  supplies  a  want  that  has  long  been  felt, 
and  cannot  fail  to  be  of  very  great  service  to 
ministers  and  students  in  generaL  The  Ameri- 
can publishers  have  broiight  out  the  expensive 
work  in  excellent  style,  and  sell  it  at  a  moderate 
price.—"  Pulpit  and  Grave, "  a  volume  of 
Funeral  Sermons  and  Addresses,  etc.,  edited  by 
£.  J.  Wheeler,  A.M.  The  object  sought  by  this 
work  is  to  aid  pastors  in  the  x>erformanco  of 
funeral  services,  which,  confessedly,  are  among 
the  most  onerous  and  difficult  which  pertain  to 
the  sacred  office.  The  material  has  been  gath- 
ered An)m  a  very  wide  field,  at  home  and  abroad 
—very  much  of  it  being  prei>ared  expressly  for 
this  work,  consisting  of  sermons,  outlines,  obit- 
uar>-  aildresaes,  prayers,  classified  texts,  Scrij)- 
ture  readings,  death-bed  testimonies,  funeral  eti- 
quette, etc.  Tho  editor  has  spared  no  pains  on 
tho  work,  and  has  shown  rare  taste  and  Judg- 
ment in  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  his 
rich  and  varied  matter.  We  are  conPdont  its 
merits  have  but  to  be  known  to  secure  for  it  a 
wide  mission  of  usefulness.  It  is  far  superior 
to  any  other  work  of  a  similar  kind  that  we 
have  seen. 

Periodicals. 

Healing  Through  Faith.  By  B.  L.  Stanton, 
D.D.  Presbyterian  Review  (Jan.).  31  pp.  An  ex- 
ceedingly able  and  timely  article,  reviewing  Dr. 
Vincent's  July  article  in  the  same  review;  also 
Dr.  Spear's,  Dr.  Patterson's,  and  a  large  number 
of  other  contributions  on  "The  Faith  Cure." 
which  have  been  given  to  the  public  through 
various  channels.    Uis  criticiMms  of  the  uumer- 
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ous  authors  he  refers  to  are  diecriminating  and 
treuchant.  He  himself  takM  a  different  view — 
and  we  believe  substantially  the  tme  one — and 
he  presents  many  interesting  examples  of  cases 
healed  through  the  prayer  of  fiiith.  Dr.  Asa 
Mahan,  widely  known  in  this  country,  now  in 
London,  furnishes  several  of  these,  one  being 
that  of  his  wife,  cured  of  both  cancer  and 
tumor.  All  the  witnesses*  cited  are  credible 
witness^.  No  confidence  can  be  placed  in 
human  testimony  if  they  are  to  be  branded  as 
"impostors."  or  under  "delusion."  Dr.  Stan- 
ton then  gives  the  Scripture  argument  at  length 
in  Bupi>ort  of  his  own  theory.  No  one  can  read 
this  paper  and  not  be  interested  in  the  subject. 

PBOP06ED    BKCONSTBCOTIOM     OF    THK    PkNTA- 

TEUCH.  By  Prof.  Edwin  C.  Bissell.  D  D..  Bib, 
Sacra  (Jan.),  28  pp.  So  prevalent  are  loose  views 
on  the  "  Pentateuchal  question,"  and  so  destruc- 
tive is  the  trend  of  much  of  the  criticism  of  the 
day,  that  it  is  reftnrahing  to  read  these  papers 
(this  is  the  fourth),  so  scholarly  in  Bpirit,and  con- 
servative, and  yet  so  exhaustive,  based  on  careful 
Scripture  exegesis.  No  one  can  follow  this  dis- 
cusilon  fh>in  the  beginning  to  the  end,  it  seems 
to  us,  and  fail  to  see  that  the  old  and  common- 
ly received  fkith  of  the  Church  rests  on  solid 
ground,  and  is  Justified  by  the  best  scholarship 
of  the  day. 

Christxaiott  and  MBTKETiczau.  By  Washing- 
ton Gladden,  D.D.,  Andotxr  Review  (Jan.),  11  pp. 
The  relative  rank  of  art  and  morality  is  ably 
discussed  here.  "At  the  end  of  nineteen  Chris- 
tian centuries,  we  find  this  truth  generally  recog- 
nized among  Christians,  that  the  end  uf  religion 
is  right  character;  that  no  philosophy  of  relig- 
ion will  stand  that  does  not  make  character  the 
supremo  thing.  But  a  change  has  come  over 
what  is  called  '  iK>lite  society  ';  morality  is  sac- 
rificed to  lestheticism,  the  standards  of  which 
are  purely  selfish."  The  literature  of  the  day  is 
"  saturated  with  this  spirit";  not  only  are  Chris- 
tian sentiments  eschewed,  but  "there  isa  marked 
absence  of*  philanthropic  sentiments  from 
much  of  our  latest  literature."  This  view  agrees 
with  the  views  expressed  by  Julian  Hawthorne 
In  Princdon  Review  on  "Agnosticism  In  American 
Fiction." 

The  Salvateok  of  Infamtb.  By  Prof.  E.  V.  Ger- 
hart,  D.D.  Re/ormed  Quarterly  Review  (Jan.),  40 
pp.  An  elaborate,  striking  article  from  the  pen 
of  a  leading  divine  of  the  German  Beformed 
Church,  who  has  made  the  subject  his  study  for 
years,  and  hero  gives  the  results  of  his  labor, 
moved  to  it  by  Dr.  Prentias'  article  on  the  same 
subject  in  PreA.  Review  of  July.  '83.  That  arti- 
cle attracted  wide  attention,  as  this  one  is  sure 
to  do,  and  called  forth  no  little  criticis:^  for  its 
"  bold  divergence  firom  the  doctrine  of  the  West- 
minster standards  concerning  the  salvation  of 
infsnts."  Dr.  Gerhart  opposes  Dr.  Prentiss' 
main  positions  with  great  learning  and  skill. 
His  own  theory,  however,  will,  we  apprehend, 
find  but  little  fovor.  He  holds,  In  a  word,  that 
infimts  dying  in  infiuicy  pass  into  a  "trans- 


earthly  period  "of  existence,  i.  e.,  enjoy  a  special 
aft0r*probation  ontU  the  Judgment-day.  Tho 
sutject  Is  one  of  very  great  importance.  Dr. 
Charles  Hodge,  though  a  stanch  leader  of  or- 
Uiodoxy,  believed  in  the  salvation  of  all  who  die 
in  inlkncy,  and  we  think  this  is  the  common  doc- 
trine of  evangelical  Protestants  at  the  present  day. 

A  Study  of  the  Mind's  Chambebs  of  Imaob- 
BT.  By  James  HcCosh  and  Prof.  Henry  F.  Os- 
bom,  I^rinoeton  Review  (Jan.),  22  pp.  A  higtily 
curious  and  suggestive  paper  of  a  psychological 
character.  Dr.  HcCosh  describes  the  general 
laws  and  characteristics  of  our  mental  imagery ; 
while  Prof.  Osbom  gives  the  results  obtained 
lh>m  a  special  inquiry  into  the  subject  by  means 
of  printed  questions  circulated  among  a  lai^ 
number  of  college  students.  There  is  much  that 
is  suggestive  in  the  article. 

EvANOEUCAL  Pbeachino.  By  D.  Bergstrosser,, 
D.D.,  LMlkeran  Quarterly  (Jan.),  14  pp.  Pure  Prot- 
estantism and  Primitive  Christianity  are  shown 
to  be  synonymous.  Subjective  and  objective 
Christianity,  in  their  vital  and  reciprocal  rela- 
tion to  each  other,  are  the  two  fkctors  on  which 
depend  the  success  of  evaiigelical  preaching. 
Would  that  such  evangelical  preaching  as  is  hero 
described  were  sounded  throughout  the  world,, 
and  let  all  the  people  say  Amen  ! 

EvoLunONABT  Ethics  and  Chrzstianitt.  By 
Gold  win  Smith,  Contemporary  Review,  via  Eclectic 
(Feb.),  15  pp.  An  admirable  paper,  showing  that 
morality  has  no  bottom  if  Evolution  as  held  by 
Herbert  Spencer  and  his  school  is  true.  As  Dr. 
Yan  Denslow,  an  advanced  evolutionist,  puts  it, 
the  commandment  against  stealing  or  lying  is 
the  law  of  the  "  top  dog,  and  nothing  more." 
"When  the  belief  that  Evolution  is  all,  and 
that  Evolution  brings  forth  only  to  destroy  in 
the  end  "  (the  admitted  bearing  of  these  mechan- 
ical theories  of  the  universe  ui>on  ethics)  "has 
thoroughly  penetrated  the  human  mind,  will 
not  the  result  be  a  moral  chaos  ?'*  We  commend 
this  thoughtful  review  to  our  readers.  In  Feb., 
1882,  Mr.  Smith  had  an  article  in  the  Contem- 
vorary  "On  the  Basis  of  Morality,"  which  Her- 
bert Spencer  replied  to  in  the  March  number. 

Db.  R.  Hebeb  Newton's  Rationalxsm.  By 
George  W.  Dean,  D.D.,  American  Church  Review 
(Jan.).  ]9  pp.  This  is  a  fearless  and  trenchant 
criticism  on  "The  Right  and  Wrong  Uses  of  the 
Bible,"  which  has  served  to  make  this  preacher 
and  author's  name  notorious.  It  needed  not  thia 
severe  handling  to  show  that  Dr.  Newton  haa 
but  little  claim  to  real,  independent  scholar- 
ship. Ho  does  Utile  more  than  repeat  th» 
ideas  and  criticisms  of  others.  "His  real 
religion  ■<  guides  are  Emerson,  whom  he  calla 
'our  great  seer';  Matthew  Arnold,  whom  he  pro- 
nounces 'the  finest  bibUcal  critic  of  EIngland'; 
Herbert  Spencer,  E  3irald,  Max  Miiller,  Goethe,  and 
Hegel."  To  apply  "  Rationalism"  to  such  bald 
semi-infidel  views  as  this  Presbyter  has  preach- 
ed and  published,  is  a  mild  term.  It  is  signifi- 
cant to-  see  at  this  Juncture  such  a  scathing  ar- 
raignment and  rebuke  in  the  Omrck  Review, 
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IBS  SBEAT  CALLINa  OF  THE  DISCI- 
PLES OF  CEBIST/ 

Br  Pbof.  Theodob  Chbibtlieb,  D.  D., 

UmTEBSTTT  OF  BONN,   GkBMANT. 

Te  are  the  aaU  of  the  earth  ,  ,  .  Ye  are  the 
Hghi  of  the  world,  dc—Matt.  v:  13-16. 

DsABLT-BXiiOVXD  IM  Chbibt  Jxsus  : 

For  a  congregation  among  the  moun- 
tains, such  as  we  are  to-day,  a  word 
from  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  would 
seem  appropriate.  The  Teacher  of  all 
teachers  is  seated  upon  the  mount,  sur- 
rounded by  a  company  of  youthful  dis- 
ciples— the  very  first  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association  —  and,  in  the  larger 
eirde  beyond,  by  a  great  multitude  of 
attentive  hearers.  He  has  shown  them 
the  way  of  salvation  by  gradual  pro- 
gression, leading  the  natural  man  down- 
ward to  his  complete  sacrifice  in  per- 
aecntion  for  righteousness'  sake,  and 
the  spiritual  man  forward  and  upward, 
in  self-denial,  to  the  voluntary  and  joy- 

*  PrMchfed  during  the  First  Oeneral  Congress 
of  the  T.  M.  C.  A.  of  Oonn»ny,  at  the  Hermann 
Memorial,  in  the  Tentoburger  Forest.  Trans- 
lated from  the  German  for  the  Homiletic 
MoirTHi.T  by  Ber.  O.  F.  Behringer,  Brooklyn, 
H.Y. 


ful  acceptance  of  reproach  for  Ohrist's 
sake,  and  thereby  unto  perfection  in  the 
righteousness  of  the  kingdom  of  heav- 
<  en.  And,  after  He  has  brought  them 
to  this  elevated  point,  it  seems  as  if^ 
for  a  moment,  He  were  taking  a  spirit- 
ual overlook  of  the  future  history  of  the 
world,  and  in  it  the  pathway  of  con- 
flict for  His  Church.  From  this  light- 
eminence  He  gives  them  an  insight  into 
their  world-embracing  calling:  **  Ye  are 
the  salt  of  the  earth.  ...  ye  are  the 
light  of  the  world." 

May  the  Lord  grant  us  His  influence 
to  view  this  question  in  a  penetrating 
light,  as,  with  His  assistance,  we  con- 
sider, 

The  Gbeat  Calling  of  thx  Dibgxplbs 
OF  Chbibt. 

We  shall  see,  1.  Wherein  it  consists. 
2.  Whether  we  fulfill  its  demands.  3. 
How  much  depends  on  its  fulfillment. 

1.  The  Lord  could  not  have  charac- 
terized the  calling  of  His  disciples  in  a 
more  glorious  and  world  -  embracing 
manner  than  with  the  words,  "Ye  are 
the  salt  of  the  earth.  ...  ye  are  the  light 
of  the  world."  By  means  of  these  two 
metaphors  the  Lord   illustrates    their 


fllie  flrst  aeveral  sermons  are  rex>orted  in  full ;  the  others  are  given  in  condensed  form.  Qreat 
«ate  is  takm  to  make  these  reports  correct ;  yet  our  readers  must  not  forget  that  it  wonld  be  unfiUr 
to  bold  a  speaker  eeponsible  for  what  may  appear  in  a  oondensation,  made  by  aaothet,  of  bia 
4iM0azae.~ED.] 
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▼ocation.     And  now,  what  do  they  fur- 
nish as  in  answer  to  our  first  question? 

Salt  is  intended  to  nourish,  preserve 
and  consume.  It  is  an  article  of  food, 
and  therefore  it  must  nourish.  Like 
the  salt  of  the  earth,  the  disciples  of 
the  Lord  have,  as  the  object  of  their 
calling,  to  nourish  the  earth  spiritually, 
and  to  increase  its  life.  Sin  absorbs 
the  life  of  the  world.  The  disciples  are 
to  nourish  and  fructify  it;  they  are  to 
strengthen  the  yanishing  life  of  the 
world,  and  to  insure  it  a  more  lasting 
endurance.  And  by  what  means?  I 
answer,  through  the  nourishing  and 
sanctifying  life-power  of  the  Word.  As 
Christ  is  the  bread  that  oometh  down 
from  heaven  and  giveth  life  to  the 
world,  so  the  disciples,  as  bearers  of 
the  Word,  are  the  salt  of  the  earth.  As 
the  natural  salt  is  everywhere  needed 
for  the  physical  life  of  the  earth,  so  the 
Gospel  for  the  spiritual  life.  And  as 
our  material  food  is  rendered  palatable 
by  the  savor  which  salt  imparts,  so  the 
earth  becomes  agreeable  and  useful  to 
Him  who  created  it,  when  it  is  perme- 
ated by  the  salt  and  the  leaven  of  the 
word,  the  truth,  the  spirit  and  the  life 
of  Christ.  Let  us,  then,  enter  into  the 
life  of  the  people  with  the  message  of 
the  revealed  kingdom,  of  the  manifest- 
ed grace  and  friendship  of  God,  as  a 
new  and  internally  regenerating  divine 
life-power,  destined  to  impart  vitality 
to  individuals  and  whole  nations. 

Again,  salt  is  intended  to  preserve 
life  against  corruption.  Just  as  we  use 
salt  to  prevent  corruption,  so  the  Lord 
would  strew  His  disciples  as  salt-grains 
into  the  sin-poisoned  and  decaying  life 
of  man  in  order  to  impede  and  arrest 
the  spiritual  corruption,  already  far 
advanced.  What  destructive  influences 
from  serving  the  dead  letter,  of  self- 
righteousness,  of  a  hating  partisanship, 
consumed  the  Judaism  of  Christ's  times! 
And  to-day?  Not  to  mention  the  de- 
caying life  of  Judaism  and  Heathenism, 
how  much  of  spiritual,  moral,  and  so- 
cial corruption  is  there  in  Christian- 
ity, in  all  classes  of  our  German  peo- 
ple I  The  admonition,  **  Ye  are  the  salt 
of  the  earth,"  appeals  to  us  as  if  say- 


ing: ** Enter  into  this  decay,  already 
begun,  with  the  message  of  salvation 
in  Christ!"  Enter  into  the  vast  hos- 
pital of  this  world,  into  the  strife  of 
parties,  into  the  increasing  want  and 
despair,  like  the  fresh  and  free  moun- 
tain air,  refreshing  the  heart  and  im- 
parting new  life.  Let  the  words  of 
peace  be  poured  out,  as  a  stream,  into 
the  world:  '*Be  ye  reconciled  unto- 
God."  "  Turn  unto  me  and  be  saved, 
all  ye  ends  of  the  earth.**  And  contend 
against  all  the  prevailing  misery  with 
the  salt  of  earnest,  friendly  admonition, 
with  the  energetic  example  of  a  holy 
walk  and  conversation,  with  an  unself- 
ish love  that  seeketh  not  its  own.  Oh, 
what  a  high,  immeasurable  calling ! 

Again,  salt  has  also  a  consuming^ 
power.  There  is  something  sharp,  bit- 
ing and  aggressive  in  it.  It  works  in  a 
penetrating  and  purifying  manner. 
The  arrow  of  truth,  piercing  a  mass  of 
corruption,  will  inflict  a  painful  wound. 
Hence  the  disciples  of  Christ  mnst  at- 
tack evil  with  the  sharp  and  penetrat- 
ing arrows  of  the  Word,  with  the  cor- 
rective influence  of  their  godly  walk 
and  conversation.  Salt,  applied  to  a 
wound,  causes  a  burning  pain;  so  the 
Christian,  with  the  testimony  of  hia 
word  and  act,  is  often  laid  upon  the 
wounds  of  the  world,  in  order  that  it 
may  feel  its  misery  and  become  pain- 
fully aware  of  its  departure  from  a  state 
of  moral  health.  The  truth  that  can- 
not wound  has  no  power  to  heal.  Thd 
bee  that  has  no  sting  can  give  no  honey. 

Such  a  power,  for  purification,  was 
Jesus  Christ.  With  every  word,  every 
look,  every  step,  by  which  He  glorified 
the  Father,  streams  of  life  went  out 
from  Him.  By  His  shed  blood  and  resur- 
rection He  conquered  sin  and  death, 
and  thus  made  it  possible  for  His  dis- 
ciples and  their  savor  of  salt  to  over- 
come and  to  heal  the  evil  of  the  world. 
But  only  because  He  lives  in  them  with 
His  power  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  con  they 
work  as  the  salt  of  the  earth.  And  not 
only  are  they  io  have  salt  within  them- 
selves (Mark  ix:  50),  not  only  are  they 
to  contend  with  energy  against  all  de- 
structive influences,  aided  by  the  life- 
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and-sonl  power  of  the  GoApel;  bnt,  more 
than  this,  they  themselyes  are  to  be  the 
salt  of  the  earth  (John  xyii:  23;  Gal.  ii: 
20),  by  reason  of  the  Christ  within  them. 
And  they  are  to  become  this  more  and 
more  with  their  entire  personality,  with 
the  salt-aaToring  influence  of  their  walk 
and  oonrersation ;  if  necessary,  with 
their  blood;  indeed,  with  the  blessed 
memory  which  they  leave  behind  them. 
What  a  great  mission  in  these  simple 
words :  '<  Ye  are  the  salt  of  the  earth"  I 
Go,  nonrish,  preserye,  consume,  until 
•  death  is  swallowed  up  in  victory !  How 
^oriously  does  the  kingdom  of  Gk>d, 
with  these  words,  break  through  its  Old 
Testament  limitations  and  begin  to  be 
world-embraoing  I 

And  this  teaching  is  strengthened  by 
means  of  the  second  illustration :  <<Ye 
are  the  light  of  the  world."  It  shows 
the  same  mission,  but  from  another 
point  of  view.  Let  us,  then,  also  con- 
sider the  attributes  of  light,  in  order  to 
discern  the  vocation  of  the  disciples  of 
Christ. 

Its  beams  penetrate  and  uncover.  It 
reyeals  itself,  as  well  as  the  objects 
which  it  illumines.  The  world,  alien- 
ated from  God,  lies  in  darkness.  The 
light  that  now  penetrates  it  is  Christ, 
the  incarnate  Word.  But  the  disciples 
are  bearers  of  tbis  light.  While  it 
shines  in  the  world  it  reveals  not  only 
itself ;  it  also  discloses  the  existing  state 
of  darkness.  So  the  disciples  are  to 
penetrate  the  world  as  shining  li^ts ; 
and,  by  the  revelation  of  the  truth  of 
God,  by  the  illumination  of  the  mes- 
sage of  salvation  in  Christ,  they  are  to 
uncover  all  error  and  self-deception,  all 
the  folly  and  guilt  of  sin,  all  the  mis- 
ery and  fatal  corruption  of  the  world. 
This  is  what  Christ's  word  means  to 
say:  **Go,  enter  into  all  the  strongholds 
of  darkness ;  show  to  the  poor  blind 
worid  in  what  awful  danger  it  remains 
before  a  holy  God  and  His  inevitable 
jndgments  !  How  unyielding  the  de- 
mands of  God!  How  vain  and  powerless 
all  attempts  at  self-help  !  (John  iii:  36.) 
How  high  and  holy  the  cnlling  of  the 
disciples,  and  yet  bow  difficult,  if  the 
darkness  will  not  suffer  itself  to  be  re- 


vealed by  the  light ;  if  men  will  love 
darkness  rather  than  light,  because 
their  deeds  are  evil !"  (John  iii:  19.) 

But  again,  the  light  also  illuminates 
and  warms.  It  not  only  expels  the 
darkness,  but  it  takes  its  place.  If  the 
disciples  of  Christ  are  the  light  of  the 
world,  they  are  not  only  to  reveal  the 
fatal  shadows  of  sin  and  unbelief,  not 
only  to  dissipate  the  mists  of  doubt 
and  superstition,  but  likewise  to  illu* 
minate  the  heart,  so  that  the  light  of 
life  may  take  the  place  of  the  darkness 
of  i  gnorance.  The  world  should  not  only^ 
acknowledge  its  misery,  but  should 
also  accept  its  sole  divine  deliverance — 
Christ  and  His  salvation.  In  the  plao» 
of  error  and  self-deception,  of  the  mor- 
al and  religious  darkness  of  the  world, 
there  shall  arise  the  distinct  recog- 
nition of  the  eternal  appointment  of 
Christ's  redemption,  there  shall  come 
sound  scriptural  views  of  life  and  its 
mission,  and,  therewith,  also,  a  new  and 
correct  insight  into  the  world  and  the 
age.  '  'Let  your  light  shine  before  men,  ** 
the  Lord  afterward  adds,  by  way  of  ex* 
planation.  Enlighten  and  warm  the 
hearts  of  men,  in  order  that  not  only 
the  hard,  icy  crust  of  selfishness  may 
melt  away,  but  that  these  hearts  may 
revive,  that  they  may  turn  toward  the 
light  of  your  love  to  God  and  man,  that 
they  may  feel  its  warm  breath  and  be- 
come warm  themselves. 

There  is  also  something  infinitely  re- 
freshing and  enlivening  in  light.  And 
this  not  only  for  nature,  but  also  for 
maq.  How  soon  a  feeling  of  depression 
is  relieved  when  a  friendly  beam  breaks 
through  the  clouds  I  Wherever  it  pene- 
trates it  carries  refreshing  to  the  weary 
and  heavy-laden  with  the  full  comfort 
of  the  Gospel.  Lay,  then,  this  conso- 
lation, with  the  whole  power  of  eternal 
life  contained  therein;  lay  your  love 
and  sympathy,  as  a  soothing  bulm, 
upon  the  wounds  of  bowed  hearts,  that 
they  may  revive  in  newness  of  hope. 
Ob,  what  a  glorious  feature  in  the  high 
callu  s^  of  the  disciples  of  Christ ! 

Such  a  penetrating  and  revealing^ 
warming  and  quickening  light  was. 
Christ  Himself,  «*  that  Ixue  \\%\iV>  ^\i\< 
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lighteth  eTerj  man  that  oometh  into 
the  world.'*  (John  i:  9.)     Henoe  He 
speaks  of  Himself  in  another  passage: 
*'Iamthe  light  of  the  world:  he  that 
followeth  me  shall  not  walk  in  dark- 
ness, bat  shall  have  the  light  of  life." 
(John  yiii:  12.)    And  through  Him  and 
His  indwelling  His  disciples  shall  pos- 
sess the  same.    They  are  not  merely  to 
AaM  the  light,  but  they  are  to  rtetiv^ 
it  oontinnally  from  Him;  they  are  not 
only  to  scaXifT  and  enkindU  it,  bat  they 
Are  themselves    io  ht  the  light,   with 
their  whole  personality— in  their  being 
and    condact   as    well    as   in    word — 
'*  blameless  and  harmless,  the  sons  of 
'€k>d,  withoat  rebuke,  in  the  midst  of  a 
■crooked  and  perverse  nation,   among 
whom  ye  shine  as  lights  in  the  world. 
(Phil,  ii:  15.) 

2.  Oh!  "who  is  sufficient  for  these 
things  ?*'  we  might  well  exclaim  in  the 
language  of  St.  Paul.  (2  Cor.  ii:  16.) 
This  much,  however,  is  evident:  that  its 
fulfillment  is  possible  only  in  the  Lord. 
Without  Him  we  can  do  nothing.  Even 
the  disciples  that  stood  about  Him  upon 
the  mount,  shone  as  lights  in  the  world 
*only  after  Pentecost,  after  He  had  en- 
-dued  them  with  power.  In  order  to 
t>eoome  a  burning  and  a  shining  light, 
^e  must  first  be  filled  with  light.  Only 
then  can  we  act  as  salt  when  we  have 
been  filled  with  salt,  when  we  have  as- 
similated it  into  our  being,  when  our 
whole  character  has  been  made  power- 
ful with  salt.  And  is  this  the  case  with 
us?  After  having  received  light  and 
■salt-power,  have  we  preserved  and  in- 
creased it  by  faithful  use?  The  text 
emphatically  exhorts  us  to  propound 
several  such  questions  for  self-examina- 
tion. 

The  first  is  this :  Are  we  still  live  salt, 
or  have  we  lost  our  savor  ?  The  Lord 
declares  that  salt  may  become  worthless: 
**Te  are  the  salt  of  the  earth.  If  now 
the  salt  hath  lost  its  savor,  wherewith 
«hall  it  be  salted?**  And  how  can  it 
•lose  its  savor,  so  that  neither  can  it  be 
salted  nor  longer  act  as  salt?  By 
foreign  admixtures  it  may  be  deprived 
of  its  savor,  so  that  it  will  be  without 
taate  and  power.    And  thus,  by  the  re- 


ception of  earthly,  ungodly  elements,  in 
life  and  doctrine,  the  Church  of  Christ 
may  lose  its  spiritual  power.  The  doc- 
trine, the  personal  testimony,  may  be- 
come void  of  all  force  and  energy. 
Every  fundamental  doctrine  of  Chris- 
tianity possesses  certain  elements  which 
constitute  its  real  curative  power.  If 
this  doctrine  be  mixed  with  strange 
teachings,  not  in  accordance  with  the 
spirit  of  revelation,  taken  not  from  the 
Scriptures,  but  from  views  entertained 
in  the  world,  the  whole  efiective  power 
of  doctrinal  teaching  is  lost.  The  Chris- 
tian doctrine  of  sin,  as  taught  in  the 
Scriptures,  maintains  the  penalty  of 
death  for  sin,  and  the  accountability  of 
the  sinner  to  God  for  his  transgression 
of  the  divine  will.  If  now  this  funda- 
mental doctrine  be  weakened  by  the 
worldly  view,  more  agreeable  to  the  car- 
nal mind,  that  sin  is  bnt  a  human  weak- 
ness which  God  will  not  seriously  con- 
sider, or  perhaps  an  unavoidable  neces- 
sity—then this  entire  doctrine  becomes 
a  powerless,  worthless  salt,  which  no 
longer  causes  any  pain,  but  which  also 
neither  works  nor  assists,  which  is  un- 
able to  lead  any  one  to  a  true  knowl- 
edge of  himself. 

The  Scriptures  teach  the  reconcilia- 
tion of  man  with  God  through  the  Me- 
diator, Jesus  Christ,  who  is  the  substi- 
tution and  perfect  satisfaction  in  Him- 
self the  free  self-sacrifice  of  one  for 
all.  Besolve  this  testimony  into  the 
weak  and  colorless  teaching,  that  Christ 
in  His  sufferings  gave  us  merely  an  ex- 
ample for  obedience  and  patience,  and, 
as  in  His  entire  life,  an  example  of  im- 
movable fidelity  to  His  calling,  and  that 
man  should  zealously,  aim  to  imitate 
Him  in  order  to  please  God — ^then  the 
central  point  of  the  Christian  faith  is 
reduced  to  worthless  salt,  which  affords 
no  stay  to  him  whose  infidelity  is  be- 
ginning to  oppress  him,  and  which  can 
no  longer  aid  him  to  secure  a  blessed 
certainty  of  forgiveness. 

The  Scriptures  teach  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  a  real  divine  power,  which 
cannot  be  replaced  by  any  other  in  the 
process  of  regeneration.  This  must  re- 
oonstmot  the  entire  basis  of  the  heart, 
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if  a  new  life  of  holiness  shall  arise  ont 
of  the  victorions  'conflict  with  the  old 
man  Adam.  Resolve  this  teaching  into 
the  insipid  yiew  that  the  new  life,  with 
its  personal  assurance  of  salvation,  is 
developed  ont  of  itself,  within  the  con- 
gregation, and  that  every  member  of 
the  Church,  because  of  his  received 
Christian  training,  is  entitled  to  it  as 
a  matter  of  course;  and  this  teaching 
will  likewise  be  reduced  to  a  worthless 
Bait,  incapable  of  truly  regenerating  the 
heart 

But  not  alone  the  doctrine,  the  life 
also  of  the  entire  man  may  become  a 
powerless  salt.  The  illustration  in  our 
text  is  applied  to  persons,  to  the  disci- 
ples of  Christ  They  are  warned  by 
the  Lord,  when  He  says:  "But  if  the 
salt  hath  lost  its  savor,'*  and  justly  so. 
In  his  inner  being  and  outer  conduct, 
the  Christian  may  lose  his  savor  of  salt, 
if  he  become  affected  with  the  spirit 
and  maxims  of  the  world.  Failing  to 
preserve  the  received  power  pure  and 
entire,  and  to  exercise  the  grace,  will 
surely  lose  the  salt  its  savor.  The 
spiritual  life  is  enfeebled ;  prayer  and 
worship  become  a  dead  formality.  All 
serious  striving  after  spiritual  growth 
is  weakened,  and  thus  all  blessed  activ- 
ity ceases.  In  the  place  of  the  spiritual 
power  and  boldness  of  testimony  there 
are  manifest  a  world-wise  prudence  and 
a  man-fearing  spirit,  that  grow  more 
and  more  timid,  until  at  last  they  are 
not  willing  to  be  exposed  even  to  a  cross 
look  for  the  Lord's  sake. 

Behold  the  formalistic,  the  world- 
conformed  Christians,  among  them 
many  that  were  formerly  possessed  of 
salt-power,  and  at  one  time  standing  in 
the  glow  of  their  first  love — are  they 
still  a  salt,  acting  on  the  corruption  of 
their  surroundings?  Observe  many 
Christian  Associations  that  in  the  be- 
ginning worked  very  effectively,  gradu- 
ally giving  way  to  the  enfeebling  and 
destructive  influence  of  their  worldly- 
minded  members,  or  before  the  scorn 
and  opposition  confronting  them  on  all 
sides!  How  soon  did  they  ground 
their  arms !  How  soon  did  they  re- 
semble  useless    and   worthless    salt) 


Hence  the  question  of  self-examination: 
Have  not  many  of  our  powerful  npirit- 
ual  impulses  become  dulled  by  reason 
of  our  unfaithfulness  ? 

Our  text  presents  the  same  truth  in 
the  additional  question:  Is  our  light 
upon  a  candlestick,  or  under  a  bushel? 
"A  city  that  is  set  on  a  hill  cannot  be 
hid.  Neither  do  men  light  a  candle^ 
and  put  it  under  a  bushel,  but  on  a 
candlestick  ;  and  it  giveth  light  unto 
all  that  are  in  the  house."  As  a  city 
built  upon  an  eminence,  like  Jerusa- 
lem, cannot  be  hid  from  view,  but  of 
itself  attracts  attention,  and  must  draw 
all  eyes  to  itself;  so  the  disciples  of 
Christ  will  attract  the  eye  of  the  world. 
The  kingdom  of  God  is  also  an  emi- 
nence, and  a  disciple  standing  upon 
the  same  occupies  too  elevated  a  posi- 
tion not  to  attract  the  gaze  of  the  world 
upon  himself.  The  Church  of  Christ 
is  no  secret  institution.  The  light  of  a 
pure  walk  and  conyersation  will  burn 
bright  and  clear,  visible  at  a  great  dis- 
tance, enlightening  the  dark  world. 
And  whosoeyer  has  received  light  must 
not  conceal  his  light,  whether  large  or 
small,  so  that  it  remain  of  none  effect; 
but  rather  let  it  shine  openly  for  the 
use  and  benefit  of  all.  Do  we  fulfill 
this  part  of  our  calling  ?  Are  we  really 
bright  and  burning  lights,  or  blazing 
and  soon  dying  out?  Are  we  strong, 
enduring  lights,  in  faith  and  love  to 
God,  continually  nourished  firom  above 
with  the  oil  of  the  Spiiit?  And  does 
our  light  stand  free  and  firm  upon  the 
candlestick,  a  protection  to  the  good,  a 
warning  to  the  evil?  Or  do  we  place  it 
under  a  bushel,  whether  it  be  enslaved 
by  commandments  of  men,  or  timid 
and  yielding  under  a  sense  of  fear? 
Do  we  shine  unto  those  who  are  in  our 
own  homes,  to  our  nearest  surround- 
ings, as  an  example  unto  them  in  faith 
and  good  works?  And  when  our  light 
does  shine,  does  it  shine  to  our  own 
honor  or  to  the  honor  of  our  heavenly 
Father?  This  also  is  a  question  for  self- 
examination,  which  the  Lord  presents 
to  us  when  He  says:  "  Let  your  light  so 
shine  before  men  that  they  may  see  ** — 
fwl  yoursdft  your  own  per»oii,'\>TiL\r— **  i«^a 
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good  works,  and  glorify  *' — not  ycu,  bat 
— *'yoar  Father  which  is  in  heaven.** 
How  many  intimations  and  admoni- 
tions, fall  of  diyine  wisdom,  in  so  few 
words  I  Do  we  let  onr  light  shine  be- 
for€  men,  or  only  before  the  brethren  ? 
Do  we  let  it  shine  without  any  effort  to 
be  seen  oarseWes^— for  the  candle  is  to 
show  the  candlestick,  and  not  vice  versa 
^-or  only  that  they  may  see  our  good 
works  and  striye  to  imitate  them  ?  Are 
we  contented  if  men  bat  see  and  ose 
the  light,  even  if  tbey  do  not  so  much 
regard  the  taper  from  which  the  light 
proceeds?  Do  we  place  the  caase  it- 
self, the  divine  trath,  with  oar  Chris- 
tian example,  in  the  foreground,  and 
oar  own  person  in  the  back-groand? 
Do  we  so  fulfill  our  calling,  as  the  light 
of  this  world,  that  we  entirely  foiget 
ourselves,  and  seek  nothing  but  God's 
honor  and  the  progress  of  His  king- 
dom, in  order  that  people  may  i  \ 
not  us,  but  our  Father  in  heaven,  who 
has  kindled  the  light  within  us,  even 
sa  'd  Apcritle  says  in  2  Peter,  ii:  12? 
The  phosphorescent  glow  of  the  rotten 
wood  of  self-righteousness  shines  to 
our  own  honor;  but  the  humble  light 
of  a  faith  that  worketh  by  love  shines 
only  to  the  honor  of  God. 

3.  And  in  order  that  we  may  feel  the 
more  mightily  impelled  to  fulfill  this 
oalling,  we  shall,  in  conclusion,  impress 
npon  ourselves  how  much  depends 
npon  its  fulfillment.  This,  too,  is 
pointed  out  by  oar  text.  The  future 
happiness  of  our  soul  depends  upon 
our  fidelity  in  our  calling.  The  Lord 
Admonishes  us:  *'If  the  salt  have  lost 
its  savor,  wherewith  shall  it  be  salted? 
It  is  thenceforth  good  for  nothing,  but 
to  be  cast  out  and  to  be  trodden  under 
foot  of  men.*'  How  can  a  dead  salt  re- 
l^in  its  savor  ?  It  is  fit  but  to  be  cast 
away.  Any  of  Christ's  doctrines,  de- 
spoiled of  their  import,  or  a  form  of 
Christianity  that  bas  degenerated  into 
mere  verbiage,  can  not  be  improved;  it 
is  good  for  nothing.  Other  religions 
without  salt  may  possibly  be  of  some 
good;  but  Christianity  without  salt  is 
worthless.  And  so,  also,  is  the  indi- 
▼idoal  disciple  of  Christ,  that  has  lost 


his  salt-power.    He  that  loses  his  salt 
in  his  intercourse  with  the  world,  in- 
stead of  using  it,  will  soon  be  abased 
by  the  world  and  rendered  more  and 
more  unserviceable,  and  in  the  coarse 
of  time,  in  his  indolence  and  coward- 
ice, he  will  feel  the  foot  of  the  world 
when  he  is  of  no  farther  use  to  it.    In- 
deed, neglect  and  unfaithfulness  in  the 
exercise  of  the  Christian  calling  will 
lead  at  last  to  spiritual  incurableness 
and  worthlessness,  and  finally  to  expul- 
sion out  of  the  kingdom  of  God.    Only 
to  him  that  hath  shall  be  given,  and  he 
shall  have  abundance.     If  thou  hast 
powerfnl  salt  and  art  not  active  there- 
with, then  there  will  be  taken  ftrom 
thee  even  that  which  thou  hast,  and 
finally,  also,  that  which  thou  art — in  the 
second  death  !    The  unfaithful  servant 
must  lose  his  pound.     Either  thou  in 
thy''  rest  calling  must  overcome  and 
!:  •'    preserve  the  world,  or  the  world 
will  overcome  thee  and  draw  thee  down, 
witl   it  savor  or  life,  unto  destruction. 
Kbw  only  as  individuals,  but  as  a  peo- 
ple, our  welfare  must  depend  upon  the 
increase  of  the  salt  and  light  power  of 
Christian  faith  and  love.    The  place  in 
which  we  are  to-day— this  Teutoburger 
Forest*  -has  from  the  beginning  of  our 
festivities  reminded  us  of  a  great  deliv- 
erance.   This  present  day.  the  day  of 
the  Lord,  reminds  us  of  a  still  greater 
deliverance  for  the  whole  world.    Does 
our  nation  make  use  of  the  salvation 
which  Christ  wrought  out  for  us  ?    Ex- 
ternal chains  have  been  broken  asun- 
der.    The    heavy  spiritual  fetters  of 
Bome  were  shattered  by  the  trumpet  of 
Luther.    But  the  internal  bands  of  un- 
belief and  indifference— here  the  deifi- 
cation of  Mammon  and  there  of  science, 
both  refusing  to  honor  God — ^how  they 
rest  as  a  burden  apon  the  soul  of  our 
people !    Who  will  arise  as  its  deliverer 
out  of  this  peril  ?    What  else  than  the 
eternal  truth  of  the  Word;    what  else 
than  the  disciples  of  Christ,  who,  filled 
with  salt  and  light  from  above,  can  re- 
gain the   heart  of  our  people  for  the 
faith  in  God's  revelation  in  Christ,  for 
our  salvation  in  Him?    Oh,  ye  Geramn 
people  1  would  that  I  oonld  proclaim  it 
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from  this  height  onto  all  your  proY- 
inoes:  Do  not  let  the  many  who  are 
bent  upon  obscuring  and  weakening 
the  Gospel  deprive  yon  of  the  salt  of 
ETangelical  truth  and  of  the  faith  of 
your  fathers:  Your  life,  your  fnture, 
the  power  and  the  soundness  of  your 
national  derelopment,  depend  upon 
this— that  you  remain  immovable  upon 
the  foundations  that  have  been  laid, 
and  that  you  strike  your  life-roots  more 
deeply  into  them.  Oh,  that  I  might 
put  it  into  the  consciences  of  all  Ger- 
man disciples  of  Christ— fulfill  your 
great  calling  in  the  world,  especially 
in  view  of  the  pressing  need  of  our 
people.  Enlist  souls  for  the  Lord,  in 
order  that  the  number  of  the  disciples 
of  Christ  shall  again  increase  unto  a 
vast  multitude !  Woe  unto  us,  if  the 
number  of  the  faithful  shall  so  far 
diminish  among  us,  that,  with  their  -^e- 
crtased  light  and  salt- power,  the;  p 
no  longer  arrest  the  increase  of  wickea- 
ness.  , 

The  welfare  of  the  Church  also  de- 
pends, in  good  part,  upon  the  faithful 
fulfillment  of  he  calling  of  its  living 
members.  If  they  no  longer  penetrate 
the  world  about  them  as  salt  and  light, 
then  the  world  will  penetrate  them. 
And  the  Church  itself,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Eastern  Church  of  past  ages,  will 
become  a  field  of  tares,  a  valley  sown 
with  drv  bones,  an  institution  from 
which  light  and  life  have  disappeared, 
and  in  which  gloomy  superstition,  dead 
forms,  and  empty  ceremonies  prevail. 
Oh,  that  we  might  seek  the  causes  of 
the  evils  that  exist  in  our  own  churches 
in  the  shortcomings  of  believers  !  We 
have  long  wished  that  a  greater  number 
of  Christians  would  learn  again  truly 
to  believe  in  Christ.  They  will  do  so 
when  the  children  of  God  themselves 
shall  again  practically  learn  to  believe 
in  showing  a  merciful  spirit  of  charity 
to  mankind;  when  they  shall  learn  to 
believe  in  man's  capacity  and  in  his 
longing  for  salvation,  and  when  they 
shall  helpfully  assist  the  same;  when 
Christ's  light  and  image  shine  once 
more  out  of  them,  brighter  and  more 
attractive,  before  men !    We  wish  and 


we  pray  thai  the  kingdom  of  Gk>d 
may  increase !  'And  this  it  will  do 
when  the  Church  of  Christ  shall  again 
more  nearly  resemble  a  city  set  upon  a 
hill,  whose  light  is  shedding  its  radiant 
beams  far  abroad. 

And  hence,  so  far  as  man  can  further 
the  same,  the  honor  of  our  heavenly 
Father  depends  upon  the  fulfillment  of 
our  calling.  And  with  this,  I  speak 
the  last,  the  greatest  word.  The  praise 
of  our  Father  in  heaven  must  be  the 
highest  aim  of  all  our  light-shining. 
But  why  is  His  holy  name  so  dishon- 
ored among  our  own  people?  Why  do 
innumerable  violations  of  His  holy 
will,  millions  of  curses  and  sins,  cry 
aloud  every  day,  and  especially  every 
Sunday,  unto  heaven?  For  this  con- 
ditioBr  of  things  there  is  one  among 
many  reasons:  because  the  world  stum- 
bles, and  must  stumble,  so  often,  at  the 
con  '  '-^  of  the  children  of  this  Fatht^r  I 
If  the  world  could  see  in  these  children 
only  what  is  good  and  beautiful;  if 
they  would  always  let  their  '^ht  s^  e 
clearly  before  men,  the  world  would  ere 
this  have  received  an  overwhelming 
impression  of  the  nobility  of  the  divine 
Spirit  in  them,  since  more  souls  would 
have  learned  to  believe  in  Him  who  is 
the  light  of  the  world,  and  who  also 
makes  His  own  disciples  to  be  lights  in 
the  world.  In  this  faith  of  the  Son  they 
would  have  learned  to  praise  their 
Father  in  heaven.  The  Christian  is  the 
Bible  of  the  world,  and  the  only  Bible 
in  which  it  reads.  If  now  the  woi^ld 
should  read  nothing  but  what  is  beau- 
tiful in  this  Bible,  how  much  easier 
and  how  much  sooner  would  it  learn  to 
believe  in  the  love  of  its  Father  in 
heaven. 

Dear  friends,  if  so  much  depends  up- 
on the  worthy  fulfillment  of  our  high 
calling,  how  profoundly  ought  we  to  be 
humiliated,  since  we  are  called  upon  to 
be  salt  and  light  for  this  nation,  at  the 
sight  of  the  vast,  unpenetrated,  unen- 
lightened, Grod-estranged  multitudes 
among  our  own  people !  The  Lord 
with  His  Spirit  has  never  been  wanting. 
He  is  always  ready  for  sctive,  vigorous 
work.     But    tre,   rather,   have  all  the 
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more  been  wanting !  Therefore,  arise. 
O  Zion  !  put  on  thy  strength !  Work 
more  powerfully,  thou  salt  of  the  earth! 
Shine  more  gloriously,  thon  light  of 
the  world  I  The  Lord  has  still  confi- 
dence in  thee.  Therefore  He  gives 
nnto  thee,  therefore  He  leaves  with  thee, 
so  high  a  calling  !  He  might  send  oth- 
ers to  conquer  the  world,  but  He  de- 
sires to  do  it  through  thee.  He  en- 
trusts to  thee  the  increase  of  His  king- 
dom, in  order  to  honor  thee  after  thou 
hast  worked  to  His  honor  here  upon 
this  earth  !  Let  us  then  go  out  with 
the  received  salt  and  light-power, 
whether  great  or  small,  and  work 
while  it  is  day.  Our  field  is  the  wide 
world.  Our  aim.  the  honor  of  God. 
Our  comfort  in  conflict  and  suffering, 
the  certainty  that  our  faith  is  the  vic- 
tory that  overcometh  the  world  I 


TEE  ZmaDOlC  OF  QOD. 

Bt  David  J.  Hill,   LL.D.,   Pbebii>ent 
OF  Univbrsitt  at  Lewisbubo,  Pa. 

TKt  kingdom  of  God  is  within  you.— Luke 

xvii:  2L 

A  **  KINGDOM "  is  the  dominion  of  a 
sovereign  ruler.  Nature  is  a  kingdom, 
for  a  Supreme  Being  is  immanent  in 
the  universe,  and  rules  it  with  sov- 
ereign sway.  Such  supremacy  of  con- 
trol is  essential  to  the  very  conception 
of  a  universe— a  universunit  or  system 
which  turns  about  one  centre.  From 
one  throne  of  power  emanate  the  super- 
intending influences  that  control  the 
destinies  of  all  being.  A  recent  writer 
has  entitled  a  work  on  theology,  **  The 
Bepublic  of  God.*'  The  expression  is 
misleading,  for  in  a  republic  the  sov- 
ereignty is  vested  in  the  individuals 
who  compose  the  state.  The  idea  in 
this  application  is  pantheistic,  for  it 
invests  every  portion  of  being  with  in- 
herent powers,  and  thus  makes  the 
nniverse  a  mere  federation  of  forces. 
Nature  is  not  a  republic,  whose  laws  are 
established  and  enforced  by  the  con- 
sent of  the  governed;  it  is  a  kingdom, 
in  which  every  subject-atom  moves  at 
the  mandate  of  the  Supreme  Ruler, 
whose  will  is  law.    No  vagrant  comet 


journeys  so  far  in  its  trackless  excur- 
sions as  to  transcend  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  universal  empire.  The  govern- 
ment is  boundless,  and  it  is  one. 

But  above  the  kingdom  of  nature 
there  is  another  kingdom,  because  above 
the  physical  process  there  is  the  life  of 
the  spirit  Both  kingdoms  are  but 
parts  of  one  great  empire,  and  both  are 
equally  under  the  control  of  the  one 
Buler.  The  higher  government  must, 
however,  be  distinguished  from  the 
lower,  because  it  is  regulated  by  differ- 
ent laws,  contains  different  tribunals, 
and  recognizes  different  penalties.  Man 
is  a  free  spirit  inhabiting  a  physical  or- 
ganization. By  his  lower  nature  he  is 
related  to  the  animals,  and  with  them 
falls  under  the  dominion  of  the  king- 
dom of  nature.  By  his  higher  powers 
he  is  made  kindred  with  celestial  intel- 
ligences, and  so  belongs  to  the  kingdom 
of  God.  In  Matthew's  Gospel  this  king- 
dom is  called  the  "  kingdom  of  heaven"; 
but  the  expression  is  found  nowhere 
else  in  the  sacred  writings.  It  is  used 
to  signify  the  perfect  and  glorious  cotI' 
3%mimaiion  of  the  spiritual  kingdom, 
while'*  the  kingdom  of  God  "is  more 
comprehensive,  and  does  not  restrict 
the  notion  to  a  future  epoch,  a  particu- 
lar locality,  or  a  state  of  things  different 
from  that  in  which  humanity  now 
exists. 

The  ancient  Israelites  believed  Jeho- 
vah to  be  a  sovereign  who  ruled  the 
world  in  righteousness,  and  who  would 
ultimately  set  up  a  perfect  government 
upon  the  earth,  in  which  the  Messiah — 
a  lineal  descendant  of  the  royal  family 
of  David— should  reign  as  king.  This 
was  for  centuries  the  burden  of  the 
prophetic  predictions,  and  "the  king- 
dom of  God  "  was  devoutly  longed  for 
and  hopefully  expected  by  many  gene- 
rations of  faithful  Hebrews.  No  donbt 
the  Jewish  mind  was  filled  with  glorious 
visions  of  courtly  splendor,  in  which 
the  gorgeous  palace,  the  stately  throne, 
and  the  jewelled  crown  were  conspicu- 
ous objects.  It  was  an  earth-bom 
dream  of  an  imaginative  people,  des- 
tined to  certain  disappointment.  When 
at  last  the  promised  King  came,  it  was 
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in  the  garbof  a  Qalilean  peasant,  whose 
royalty  was  that  of  the  spirit,  and  whose 
only  coronation  was  through  the  deris- 
ion of  His  foes.   "And  when  it  was  de- 
manded by  the  Pharisees,   when  the 
kingdom  of  God  should  come,  he  an- 
swered them  and  said:  The  kingdom  of 
Qod  Cometh  not  with  observation;  nei- 
ther shall  they  say,  Lo,  here !  or  Lo, 
there !  for,  behold,  the  kingdom  of  God 
is  within  you."    (Luke  xvii:  20,  21.)   It 
was  no  risible  kingdom,  no  pomp  of 
pageantry,  no  splendid  court,  that  the 
prophets  had  intended.     **Art  Thou  a 
king,  then  ?"  said  Pilate,  as  Jesus  was 
led  to  His  crucifixion.  "Jesus  answered, 
TVm  sajest  that  I  am  a  king."    And 
then,  as  if  to  unfold  the  secret  of  the 
royal  imagery  in  which  His  mission 
was  expressed.  He  continued:  '*  To  ihii 
end  was  I  bom,  and  for  ihxs  cause  came 
I  into  the  world,  that  I  should  bear 
witness  unto  the  irviih.    Every  one  that 
is  of  the  irvXh  heareth  my  Yoice."  (John 
xviii:37.) 

The  doctrine  of  Jesus  was  but  slowly 
and  imperfectly  translated  into  thought 
I      by  His  followers;  yet  never  was  a  doc- 
trine more  lucidly  explained.  He  sought 
to  show  them  that  the  kingdom  of  which 
He  spoke  was  n<'t  a  dominion  to  be 
established  by  God,  but  one  to  be  dis- 
ooTered   and    acknowledged    by  ihtm. 
During  all  the  long  ages  of  their  weary 
waiting  as  a  people,  that  kingdom  was 
a  reality,  a  "  kingdom  prepared  from 
the  foundation  of  the  world."    Its  es- 
sential  nature  was  not   "eating   and 
drinking,    but,"   as  Paul  expressed  it 
later,   "righteousness  and  peace,  and 
joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost."    It  was  a  spir- 
itual kingdom— the  actual  possession  of 
I     the  poor  in  spirit.    It  was  a  present 
kingdom,  yet  a  kingdom  to  gome,  for  its 
perfection  and  consummation  were  in 
the  fnture;  and  like  a  grain  of  mustard- 
seed,  with  all  its  possibilities  locked  up 
within  it  from  the  first,  it  needed  time 
for  growth. 

Such  was  the  doctrine  of  Jesus— the 
doctrine  of  a  kingdom  of  God  that  is 
now  \3i  the  world,  though  not  of  the 
world;  a  kingdom  that  is  established  in 
the  spirit  of  man.    He  presents  His 


doctrine  as  a  irvih.    It  is  no  figment  of 
the  imagination,   no  story  of  a  far-off 
land,  no  vision  of  the  dim  and  distant 
future  that  He  offers.     He  affirms  the 
present  reality  of  God's  kingdom  in  the 
soul  of  man.     God  is  not  a  being  who 
dwells  in  some  remote  region  of  space, 
and  will  bring  men  into  judgment  only 
before  some  foreign  tribunal  of  justice. 
His  kingdom  is  \mliMn  you.    The  king- 
dom of  heaven  was  at  hand  two  thou- 
sand years  ago;  and  it  has  been  coming, 
coming,  coming  for  centuries,  into  the 
hearts  of  men.     The  stem  preacher  of 
repentance,    whose    voice     rang    out 
through  the  wilderness  of  Judea  and 
over   the  waters  of   the  Jordan,   cry- 
ing,   "Repent  ye,  repent  ye,  for  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand,"  uttered 
no  empty  words.     The  prayer  of  the 
Christian  ages,  <*Thy  kingdom  come," 
caught  firom  the  lips  of  Jesus  himself, 
has  not  echoed  forever  in  the  hearts  of 
devout  believers  as  a  vain  repetition. 

Have  we  personal  knowledge  of  such 
a  government  as  Jesus  declares  to  exist 
within  us,  or  is  this  declaration,  for  us, 
but  a  poetic  dream?    Is  there  a  Su- 
preme Power  regnant  in  the  universe, 
whose  holy  law,   righteous  judgment, 
and  executed  penalties  warrant  us  in 
assenting  to  His  kingship,  and  giving 
allegiance  to  His  sovereignty  ?    If  the 
testimony  of  Jesus  is  true,  all  men  are 
God's  subjects,  and  in  order  to  treat 
Him  as  king  must  know  His  law,  be 
brought   into,  judgment,  and  pay  the 
penalty  of  their  disobedience.    Is  there 
in  our  nature,  as  we  are  at  present  con- 
stituted, a  provision  for  these  govern- 
mental functions?    Analysis  should  en- 
able us  to  discern  in  the  organization 
of  the  human  soul,  (1)  The  Knowledge 
of  Perfect  Law;  (2)  The  Provision  for 
Righteous  Judgment;  and  (3)  The  An- 
ticipation of  Inevitable  Penalty. 
I.  The  Knowledge  op  Pebfect  Law. 
The  human  intellect  has  the  power  to 
know  and  to  employ  universal  proposi- 
tions.   The  truths  to  which  these  prop- 
ositions relate  are  truths  of  being,  and 
are  not  dependent  for  their  existence 
upon  our  knowledge  of  them.    Thus 
the  principles  of  geometry  were  an  real 
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before  Euclid  first  ptated  them  as  they 
are  to^ay,  though  generations  of  men 
-were  born  and  have  died  in  ignorance 
of  them.  The  same  is  true  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  human  conduct.  They  are  re- 
lations of  being  that  may  be  unknown 
by  the  thoughtless  and  disregarded  by 
the  indifferent;  but,  whether  known 
and  heeded  or  not,  they  are  indisputa- 
bly real.  They  enter  into  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  soul  as  the  principles  of 
geometry  enter  into  the  structure  of 
matter.  They  are  not  mental  fictions 
any  more  than  are  the  relations  of  the 
sides  and  angles  of  a  triangle.  They 
are  as  immutable  as  the  properties  of 
matter  or  the  laws  of  logic.  They  are 
structural  relations  of  the  universe. 
They  have  their  ground  and  authority 
in  the  nature  of  the  Eternal  Being 
himself.  The  law  was  "given"  by 
Moses;  but  it  was  received  from  Ood. 
It  was  no  new  enactment,  but  a  restate- 
ment of  inherent  truth.  It  was  a  tran- 
script from  the  pages  of  nature  and  his- 
tory, as  nature  and  history  were  the 
embodiments  of  God's  plans  in  space 
and  time,  and  as  His  plans  were  the  cre- 
ations of  His  perfect  will. 

Man's  knowledge  of  moral  law,  or 
luw  for  conduct,  may  be  derived  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  knowledge  of  any 
other  structural  truth.  A  common 
starting-point  of  analysis  is  the  assump- 
tion that  man's  powers  have  natural 
ends  and  that  it  is  right  to  use  them 
for  natural  ends.  The  law  of  veracity 
results  from  the  existence  of  a  faculty 
whose  purpose  is  a  knowledge  of  the 
truth,  which  is  therefore  to  be  sought 
and  told.  The  law  of  justice  is  based 
on  a  recognition  of  a  community  of  na- 
ture shared  by  all  men,  which  makes 
the  right  ends  of  one  the  right  ends  of 
all,  and  limits  the  rights  of  each  by  the 
rights  of  others.  The  law  of  charity  is 
but  a  statement  of  the  solidarity  of  hu- 
manity, by  which  all  members  of  the 
race  are  linked  in  brotherhood.  The 
law  of  renunciation,  the  central  secret 
of  Jesus,  yet  not  unknown  to  Buddha 
and  other  great  spirits,  is  but  a  formula 
for  the  spiral  ascent  by  which  all  higher 
life   rises  out  of  lower  forms  until  it 


towers  above  the  heads  of  the  multitude 

in  heroic  and  sacrificial  deeds. 

"  For  men  may  riae  on  stepping-stoDes 
Of  their  dead  Mlvee  to  higher  things." 

Thus,  moral  law  is  not  an  ideal  fab- 
rication, but  a  discovery  of  natural  re- 
lations rendered  constituent  in  man 
and  society  by  the  Creator.  Nor  is  it  a 
late  discovery.  Justin  Blartyr  says: 
••The  doctrines  of  Plato  were  not  much 
different  from  those  of  Christ  So  nei- 
ther were  the  opinions  of  the  ancient 
poets  and  historians;  for  every  one  of 
them  having  some  impress  of  reason, 
saw  in  part  what  was  harmonious  there- 
with, and  so  far  they  said  what  waiS 
right."  Augustine  remarked  that  the 
morals  of  Cicero  were  both  taught  and 
learned  in  all  the  churches;  and,  speak- 
ing of  the  Platonists,  he  said:  •'Some 
few  things  being  corrected,  they  might 
pass  for  Christians."  Cicero  wrote  of 
the  Ux  rum  scripta  scd  naia,  ••the  law 
that  was  not  written,  but  born."  Philo 
describes  that  **  fixed  and  unshaken 
law,  not  written  on  perishable  parch- 
ment by  the  hand  or  pen  of  a  creature, 
nor  graven  like  a  dead  letter  upon  life- 
less and  decaying  pillars,  but  written 
with  the  point  of  a  diamond — nay,  with 
the  finger  of  God  himself— in  the  heart 
of  man.  A  Deity  gave  it  an  imprimatur, 
and  an  eternal  Spirit  graved  it  upon  an 
immortal  mind."  So  plainly  is  this 
law  stamped  upon  and  into  the  very 
fabric  of  the  soul,  that  Jehovah  traced 
but  ten  important  precepts  of  it  upon 
the  tables  of  stone;  and  Jesus  con- 
densed the  entire  code  into  the  one 
sweet  syllable,  *'Love,"  when  He  taught 
it  to  His  disciples.  The  reality  and 
universality  of  the  law  are  affirmed  by 
Paul,  when  he  says  of  the  Gentile  na- 
tions: '•  These,  having  not  the  [Mosaic] 
law,  are  a  law  unto  themselves;  who 
show  the  work  of  the  law  written  in 
their  hearts,  their  consciences  also  bear- 
ing witness,  and  their  thoughts  the 
meanwhile  accusing,  or  else  excusing, 
one  another."   (Rom.  ii:  14,  15.) 

Like  all  other  truth,  moral  law  may 
be  but  dimly  evident  to  the  cbtuse  in- 
tellect, and  a  weak  judgment  may  con- 
fuse its  imperatives 'with  the  dictates  of 
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mere  pmdenoe.  Snoh  weakness  is  a 
iorm  of  mental  duwaae,  and  results 
ftom  the  general  disorder  of  our  sinful 
natures.  Bat  we  might  as  easily  claim 
that  Tision  and  hearing  are  not  human 
povers,  becanse  some  men  are  blind 
and  deaf,  as  to  contend  tbat  man  cannot 
know  the  perfect  law  beoause  some  men 
do  not  clearly  apprehend  it  It  is  a 
fwt,  of  which  a  different  use  is  some- 
timea  made,  that  men  of  the  feeblest  in- 
teileet  are  eomeiimea  possessed  of  olear- 
«t  moral  perception,  because  their 
powers  are  nndiTidedly  deyoted  to  the 
disoemment  of  the  right,  as  blind  men 
attain  more  perfect  touch  through  de- 
fNt  of  Tision. 

The  perfect  law,  incorporated  into  the 
iibno  of  the  soul  and  of  society,  is  the 
feondation  of  all  other  law.   Giyil  codes 
ne  but  progressiTO  attempts  to  define 
and  state  the  rights  and  duties  of  men. 
Ihej  create  no  right,  and  they  can  in- 
Tent  no  duty.    Beneath  all  legislation 
liea  the  granitic  substratum  of  natural 
ethics,  and  the  alluyial  deposits  of  ciyil 
enactments  must  shift  and  settle  until 
they  fit  the  curyature  of  their  everlast- 
ing  foundations     Deeper  than  the  right 
of  kings  lies  the  right  of  revolution.   A 
lepublic  of  men  builds  securely  only 
vhen  its  laws  conform  to  those  of  the 
kingdom  of  God,  whose  organic  law  is 
the  constitution  of  the  universe.     The 
tool  of  man  is  the  Holy  of  Holies,  where 
.  (he  cherubim  watch  the  ark  that  con- 
tuns  the  sacred  law,  and  where  the  She- 
kinah  shines  with  the  light  of  heaven. 
The  theocracy  of  Judea  ha.s  passed  away, 
hat  the  theocracy  of  humanity  remains 
fsrever.  The  tabernacle  and  the  temple 
are  no  more,  but  the  temple  of  the  heart 
ia  the   dwelling-place  of  the  Eternal. 
Bat,  as  in  the  ancient  symbolic  temple 
the  holy  law  marked  the  dwelling-place 
of  the  Divinity,   so  forever  His  law  is 
the  revelation  of  His  presence.     "  The 
kingdom  of  God   is  tci/A in  yon."    Are 
yon  seeking  God  in  Hi»  universe  ?    In- 
terrogate nature  endlessly,  if  you  will  ; 
but  if  you  do  not  feel  Him  throbbing 
life  into  your  spirit,  you  will  seek  Him 
vainly.     Ask  the  sounding  sea  as  its 
waves  break  ceaselessly  on  the   gray 


shore,  or  roll  in  multitudinous  moun- 
tains where  its  deep  bosom  heaves  at 
the  touch  of  the  tempest,  and  the  sea 
answers,  **  Not  in  me  T  Ask  the  howl- 
ing hurricane  as  it  whirls,  in  its  giant's 
embrace,  the  forests  and  the  storm-cloud 
in  their  wild  death-dance  of  desolation, 
and  the  response  is  thundered  back, 
"Not  in  me!"  But  turn  to  man,  and 
ask  of  blind  old  Milton,  sightless  to  the 
things  of  sense,  but  with  a  far,  sunny 
vision  into  infinitude,  if  he  knows  God; 
and  the  reply  comes,  "Yes;  He  is  in 
meT'  Ask  Luther,  fearless  champion 
of  long-hidden  truth;  and  with  rever- 
ent, deep-toned  certainty  he  answers, 
"Tes;  He  is  in  me  I"  Ask  Knox,  stem, 
heroic  man  of  God,  whose  prayers 
Queen  Mary  feared  more  than  all  the 
armed  men  in  Scotland;  and  from  his 
pale,  taciturn  lips  falls  the  response, 
*'Yes;  He  is  in  me!'*  Aye,  turn  from 
this  company  of  saints,  who  have 
known  God  to  obey  Him,  to  one  whose 
life  was  full  of  rebellion,  and  the  sen- 
sual lips  of  Byron  quiver  as  he  answers: 

*'Yes,   there   still  whispers    the  small  voice 
within, 
Heard  through  gain's  silence  and  o'er  glory's 

din; 
Whatever  creed  he  tanght,  or  land  he  trod. 
Man's  conscience  is  the  oracle  of  Ood." 

II.   The    Pbovision    fob    Righteous 

JXJDOMEMT. 

But,  admitting  our  knowledge  of  per- 
fect law,  is  there  also  provision  for 
righteous  judgment?  It  must  be  uni- 
versally confessed  that  such  law  as  we  in- 
dubitably know  is  not  perfectly  obeyed. 
Our  transgressions  are  facts  of  daily 
experience.  But  have  they  perman- 
ent record?  Will  they  be  publicly 
exposed?  Will  a  verdict  of  final  con- 
demnation ever  be  pronounced?  These 
are  the  questions  upon  which  doubt 
hesitates.  Let  us  seek  their  answers  in 
the  soul  itself. 

The  "book  of  remembrance,"  and 
the  "recording  angel,"  are  not  fictions 
of  fancy;  they  are  figures  of  speech  for 
verities  of  experience.  The  parchment 
of  the  soul,  on  which  the  perfect  law  is 
written,  is  also  the  record  in  which  ottr 
history  is  preserved;  and  no  c'h&^l^t  ot 
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it  oan  be  torn  from  its  pages,  no  sen- 
tence can  be  blotted  or  erased.  Every 
sonl  writes  its  autobiography,  though 
the  manusoript  may  be  penned  with 
ink  that  is  invisible.  **What  else," 
says  De  Qnincey,  *'  than  a  natural  and 
mighty  palimpsest  is  the  human  brain? 
Such  a  palimpsest  is  my  brain;  such  a 
palimpsest  is  yours.  Everlasting  lay- 
ers of  ideas,  images,  feelings,  have  fall- 
en upon  your  brain  as  softly  as  light 
Each  succession  has  seemed  to  bury  all 
that  went  before;  and  yet,  in  reality, 
not  one  has  been  extinguished."  A 
subtle  chemistry  may,  for  a  time,  erase; 
but  a  subtler  chemistry  will,  in  time, 
restore.  A  face,  for  years  buried  in  ob- 
livion, suddenly  flashes  into  conscious- 
ness, like  a  newly  created  star,  at  the 
revisitation  of  some  unfrequented  spot, 
or  the  recurrence  of  a  strain  from  some 
forgotten  song.  The  last  tender  gleam 
of  an  eye,  long  sightless  in  the  grave, 
fills  the  soul  with  a  love-light  that 
makes  all  radiance  of  sun  or  star  seem 
like  a  background  of  darkness;  and 
the  last  loving  kiss  vibrates  tremulously 
on  the  cheek  when  the  lips  that  im- 
pressed it  have  long  been  mute  and 
ashen.  Every  one  carries  in  his  soul 
a  world  of  his  own  making.  It  is  built 
of  what  the  soul  has  chosen  to  select 
from  the  materials  that  Gk>d  has  placed 
at  its  disposal.  It  is  an  ideal  world; 
but  for  the  soul,  it  is  the  only  real  one. 
It  will  last  while  we  last,  and  be  an 
abiding-place  forever.  A  girl  of  De 
Quincey's  acquaintance,  whil€  playing 
by  the  side  of  a  solitary  brook,  fell  into 
one  of  its  deepest  pools.  "Eventual- 
ly," he  says,  **  after  what  lapse  of  time 
nobody  ever  knew,  she  was  saved  from 
death  by  a  farmer,  who,  riding  in  some 
distant  lane,  had  seen  her  rile  to  the 
surface;  but  not  until  she  had  descend- 
ed  into  the  abyss  of  death,  and  looked 
into  its  secrets,  as  far,  perhaps,  as  ever 
J»uman  eye  can  have  looked  that  had 
permission  to  return.  At  a  certain 
stage  of  this  descent,  a  blow  seemed  to 
strike  her,  phosphoric  radiance  sprang 
forth  from  her  eyeballs;  and  immedi- 
ately a  mighty  theatre  expanded  within 
blain.    In  a  moment,  in  the  twink- 


ling of  an  eye,  every  act,  ever 
of  her  past  life,  lived  again, 
themselves,  not  as  a  snccessio; 
parts  of  a  co-existence.  Suol 
fell  upon  the  whole  path  of 
backward  into  the  shades  of 
as  the  light,  perhaps,  which 
destined  apostle  on  his  road  t 
ous.  That  light  blinded  for  : 
but  hers  poured  celestial  visj 
the  brain,  so  that  her  cons< 
became  in  one  moment  omnip 
the  infinite  review.  ...  A  pall 
oblivion,  had  been  thrown  by 
every  trace  of  these  experien 
yet  suddenly,  at  a  silent  com 
the  signal  of  a  blazing  rocket 
in  the  brain,  the  pall  draws  up 
whole  depths  of  the  theatre  are 
.  •  .  This  mystery  is  liable  to  i 
for  it  is  repeated,  and  ten 
times  repeated,  by  opium  for  t 
are  its  martyrs." 

But  will  this  record  in  the 
be  exposed  to  public  observat 
one  can  tell  what  interpenetrati 
ion  there  may  be  when  the 
matter  fall  from  ripened  spi 
they  are  left  unconcealed  froE 
other.  Not  only  will  the  61 
One,  as  now,  behold  all  secret 
hang  in  inefhceable  historic 
upon  the  walls  of  memory,  1 
created  intelligence  may  have 
er  to  penetrate  to  the  interio: 
other  mind.  Tet,  even  wit! 
supposition  of  such  changed  oc 
we  have  reason  for  believing  t 
secret  of  gpiilt  will  seek  ] 
There  is  at  present  in- the  hun 
a  tendency  to  divulge  a  crime 
retention  of  it  is  the  source 
rific  pressure  that  finally  I 
bonds  of  self-interest,  and 
announces  its  0¥m  deep-dyed 
seems  as  if  a  premonition  of  s 
size,  where  every  deed  of  darki 
be  brought  to  light,  is  inwro 
the  very  plan  and  fabric  of  thi 
a  primary  and  essential  instinc 
rises  in  the  mind  an  irresist 
yiction  that  all  the  world  kno 
broken  oath,  or  the  bloody  dc 
blood  flies  unbidden  Arom  tl 
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mshes  in  hot,  crimson  tides, 
)  awfal  secret.  The  cold  sweat 
com  its  hiding-places,  and 
I  great  drop9  on  the  trembling 

ilirobbing  brow,  as  if  to  drag 
rii  spirit  into  public  sight  for 
denonoiation.  Every  part  of 
f  and  eyery  faculty  of  the  soul 
'  Gk>d*8  detectives  to  expose  the 
retoh.  Even  here  in  onr  world 
tions,  where  there  are  a  thon- 
,8  to  secrecy,  the  tortured  soul 
stibly  driven  to  a  proclamation 
nilt.  Froude  tells  the  story  of 
who  came  into  court  one  day, 
Summer  Assizes  at  Bedford,  to 
jostioe  upon  himself  as  a  felon. 

had  accused  him,  but  God's 
it  was  not  to  be  escaped,  and 
Cbroed  to  accuse  himself.  '  My 
id  old  Tod  to  the  judge,  *  I  was 
n  my  childhood.  I  have  been 
rer  since.  There  has  not  been 
J  committed  these  many  years, 
oany  miles  of  this  town,  but  I 
en  privy  to  it.* "  And,  on  his 
fession  and  plea  of  guilty,  old 
.  hanged.  If  in  iKxs  world,  as 
Webster  said,  "there  is  no  re- 
m  confession  but  suicide— and 
Is  confession*' — what  refuge  is 
om  confession  in  that  eteroal 
here  suicide  is  impossible  ? 
uly  element  of  a  righteous  judg- 
at  is  still  wanting  is  the  verdict 
emnation.  It  is  found  in  the 
ient  judgment  of  all  moral  in- 
»es,  as  soon  as  the  fact  of  guilt 
1.  This  judgment  is  inevitable, 
iessitated  by  the  very  structure 
nind.  The  criminality  of  him 
9  broken  the  perfect  law,  and 
wn  lips  confess  it,  does  not  need 
firmed  in  perishable  words;  for 
lict  is  stamped  upon  the  soul 
ke  the  mark  upon  the  brow  of 

HE  Anticipation  of  Inevitable 

r 

•  • 

.  moral  government  requires 
in  the  knowledge  of  perfect  law, 
vision  for  righteous  judgment. 
irrespond  only  to  the  legislative 
icial  functions  in  human  gov- 


ernments. Is  there  not  also  an  i 
ecutive  function,  a  provision  for  i 
evitable  penalty?  Let  us  pursue  o 
psychological  method  here  also,  a 
ask  this  question  of  the  soul. 

Says  Dr.  Oillett,  in  his  work  on  "G 
in  Human  Thought":  "When  Jud; 
smitten  by  despair  and  remorse,  fa 
by  his  own  hand — when  Geesar,  t 
triumphant  usurper,  sinks  under  t 
blows  of  conspirators- -when  Napole 
ends  his  troublous  career  of  ambiti 
on  the  lone  rock  of  the  ocean — ^when  1 
last  bigot  of  the  Stuart  dynasty  in  Ei 
land  flees  from  the  rising  indignati 
of  an  outraged  people,  to  drag  out ! 
lingering  years,  an  ignoble  depends 
on  a  foreign  court,— our  innate  sense 
justice,  responding  with  ever-increai 
and  strengthening  conviction  to  1 
propriety  of  the  result,  is  educated 
demand  that  the  same  principles 
retribution  be  universally  applied; 
other  words,  that  they  be  reduced 
or  embodied  in,  a  system  that  sli 
comprehend  within  its  sweep  the  wh 
sphere  of  human  activity."  But  t 
instinctive  demand  for  the  inflicti 
of  deserved  penalty  is  not  by  itsel 
proof  that  that  penalty  will  actually 
inflicted.  It  is  evidence  that  just 
will  be  done,  only  on  the  assumpti 
that  what  (nujj\X  to  be,  w\JiX  be.  T 
assumption,  however,  has  not  been  o 
fined  to  any  age  or  class  of  men.  It 
the  common  judgment  of  mankind  t! 
the  Su|)reme  Power  tluit  has  impresf 
upon  us  Che  belief  that  something  oii 
to  be,  will  also  provide  .that,  in  so 
way,  and  at  some  time,  it  shaXL  be.  1 
soul  has  always  and  everywhere  b( 
regarded  as  possessing  retributory, 
well  as  advisory,  powers.  The  anoii 
Greek  tragedians  expressed  their  be] 
in  the  self-torturing  offic^  of  consciei 
in  their  conception  of  the  Eumenid 
or  Fates.  One  of  the  plays  of  iEschy 
is  said  to  have  stirred  the  conscien 
of  his  audience  to  such  a  depth,  t! 
many  were  thrown  into  convulsio 
and  the  dramatist  was  fined.  So  1 
pressive  were  the  representations 
the  Athenian  stage,  that  criminals ,w 
transfixed  with  horror,  and  oonfesf 
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crimes  that  were  safely  ooncealed  in 
their  own  bosoms.  On  one  occasion, 
as  the  choras,  clad  in  black  and  bear- 
ing blazing  torches  in  their  hands, 
chanted  their  wild  hymn,  and  passed 
through  the  movements  of  their  ghast- 
ly dance,  the  murderers  of  the  poet 
Ibycus  suffered  so  intensely,  that  they 
confessed  their  crime,  and  paid  the 
penalty  of  their  deed.  It  was  the  in- 
flexible dominion  of  justice,  the  essen- 
tial correlation  between  crime  and  its 
punishment,  in  the  minds  of  the  Greek 
people,  that  elevated  their  theatre  to 
the  dignity  of  a  moral  teacher.  The 
misfortunes  of  (Edipus,  the  assassina- 
tion of  Agamemnon,  the  sufferings  of 
Orestes,  all  taught  that  an  avenging 
Nemesis  pursues  the  soul  with  uplifted, 
gleaming  sword  and  ceaseless,  silent 
tread.  The  Bomans,  in  another  land 
and  time,  held  the  same  doctrine.  Ju- 
Yenal,  who  read  the  human  heart  with 
scarcely  less  keenness  of  vision  than* 
Shakespeare,  says : 

**  Troft  me,  no  tortoree  which  the  poets  feign 
Can  match  the  fleroe,  unutterable  pain 
He  feels  who,  night  and  day,  devoid  of  rest. 
Carries  his  own  accuser  in  his  breast" 

And  Byron,  many  centuries  later, 
voices  forth  the  ancient  faith  of  the 
North,  as  well  as  that  of  Ghristian  Eng- 
land, when  he  says : 

"  So  do  the  dark  In  soul  expire. 
Or  live  like  scorpion  girt  by  Are; 
So  writhes  the  mind  remorse  hath  riven- 
Unlit  for  earth,  undoomed  for  heaven: 
Darkness  above,  despair  beneath. 
Around  it  flame,  within  it  death.*' 
Such  are  the  testimonies  of  psychol- 
ogy, subjective  and  historical,  to  the 
existence  of  the  Kingdom  of  Ood  in  the 
human  soul — a  kingdom  that  is  present 
and  spiritual — a  kingdom  whose  gov. 
emment  embraces  as  necessary  concep- 
tions   and   realities,  a  perfect  law,   a 
righteous  judgment,  and  an  inevitable 
penalty.    Here  is  a  truth  that  no  sci- 
ence can  undermine,  and  no  historical 
criticism  can  shake.    When  all  outward 
realities  are  denied,  and  all  the  docu- 
ments of  antiquity  are  treated  with  con- 
tempt, the  Kingdom  of  Gk>d  within  us, 
as  here  defined,  remains  untouched  in 
the  general  demolition  of  beliefs.    As 


long  as  the  soul  has  the  power  of  intro- 
spection—  as  long  as  it  can  know  its 
own  plan  and  structur6->so  long  will 
this  fundamental  verity  remain  beyond 
the  reach  of  destruction.  Planting  our- 
selves here  upon  this  rock-rooted  cer- 
tainty, the  storms  of  skepticism  may 
sweep  in  fury  past  us  and  over  us,  but 
they  will  leave  us  seated  securely  in  a 
broad,  sunny  region  of  infinite  calm; 
for,  amid  the  wreck  of  faiths  and  the 
dissolution  of  philosophies,  we  shall 
have  the  peace,  and  righteousness,  and 
Joy  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  within  us. 
Nor  shall  we  be  greatly  disturbed  if,  in 
oar  time,  the  heavens  never  open,  and 
the  descending  Christ  never  comes 
earthward  with  shout  and  trump.  We 
shall  not  let  the  regal  symbols,  the 
throne  and  crown  that  dazzled  and 
blinded  the  Hebrew  vision,  material- 
ize our  expectations  as  they  degraded 
theirs.  We  shall  not  confuse  poetry 
and  truth,  or  treat  truth  as  poetry;  but 
remember  loyally,  when  the  urgency 
of  fancy  is  the  strongest,  that  "flesh 
and  blood  cannot  inherit  the  Kingdom 
of  God."  And,  believing  this,  we  may 
with  faith,  as  well  as  with  fervor,  re- 
peat the  prayer  our  Savior  taught  us: 
<*  7^  ilnn$f(2om  come^  ihy  wiU  be  done  on 
earth  aaitisin  heaven," 


TBS  LAW  OF  LIFE  AND  mCBEASS. 
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*'  A  lUtU  one  afutU  become  a  ihou9and,  and 
a  emaU  one  a  strong  nation.   I  the  Lord 
wUl  harden  U  in  hie  time.    Isa.  Ix:  22. 

Thb  city  of  Jerusalem  is  distinguished 
among  all  cities  of  the  world  by  the 
(act  that  it  had  upon  it  a  spiritual  char^ 
acter  and  for  itself  a  prophetic  function. 
Other  famous  cities  there  have  been 
which  were  purely  secular  in  their  char- 
acter and  aim.  Typical  they  may  have 
been,  but  not  prophetic.  Bome  has  been 
symbolic  of  universal  dominion,  and 
Athens  represented  the  active,  energet- 
ic, aspiring  Greek  civilization.  The  ma- 
terial city  of  Jerusalem,  unlike  these, 
represented  a  spiritual  city,  according 
to  prophecy. 
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eolea  ha^e  a  self-demon- 
The  most  heedless  tray- 
nier     Jerusalem    to-day 
lifer    awe  and    reyerence. 
ins,  with  the  dust  of  cen- 
dated  till  the  present  level 
rty  or  forty  feet  above  the 
it  still  bears  its  prophetic 
d  teaches    its  instmctive 
bext  will  find  its  lull  mean- 
e  and  ronnd,  in  the  final 
he  Church  of  Christ  in  the 
tometimes    seems  as  if  it 
I  be  realized,  so  many  fierce 
are   to  he  met;  but  divine 
ill  he   snrely  fulfilled.     In 
st  function   these    ancient 
preachers,  jMitriots,  the  true 
of  Israel.    They  upheld  the 
)ixit  of  the  people,  for  they 
with  their  own  imperfect 
md    from    their    imperfect 
,  bat  with  the  highest  divine 
We  may  do  well  to  reani- 
Unting  faith  by  taming  our 

0  a  central  and  commanding 
Involyed  in  this  text:  namely, 

1  divine  religion,  whatever 
elf  trnth  and  righteousness 
xried  forward  according  to 
d,  has  assurance  of  outgrowth 
plication  in  time  to  come. 

i  very  familiar  truth,  you  say. 
mtwhy?  Because  Christianity 
ed  OS  with  conceptions  which 
rnniqae  and  grand.  In  earlier 
s  not  Bo.  The  strong  grew 
the  weak  grew  weaker.  The 
d  or  state  that  was  power- 
ived  the  feebler;  the  ancient 
rith  scornful  contempt  upon 
recent  Woman,  by  reason  of 
ley  of  her  physical  structure, 
Gid  in  irksome,  unjust  thrall, 
Irmhadfew,  if  any,  recognized 
Under  the  Hebrew  system  it 
■0.  So  long  as  the  tribes  were 
ti  service,  worship  and  loyalty 
»h,  prosperity  reigned.  Phoeni- 
thtry,  however,  began  to  infect 
fe.  Even  then,  religion  had  a 
to  restrain.  It  held  them 
r  even  after  Jerusalem  fell.  Bat 
Ul  and  controlling  as  it  was,  was 


bat  preparative  to  Christianity.     When 
that  was  inaugurated,  then  this  Law  of 
Life  and  Increase  came  into  more  con- 
spicuous light.    The    religion    of  the 
cross  was  the  weakest  thing  on  the  earth, 
so  far  as  human  power  or  thought  could 
estimate  it.     "What  is  truth r  was  Pi- 
late's sneering  query.    It  was  a  mere 
puff  of  breath.     It  had  not  the  weight 
of  a  lance-head  to  him,  a  Roman  gov- 
ernor.   It  was  but  the  voice  or  story  of 
one  who  ends  his  life  by  ignominious 
crucifixion.  What  is  there  in  the  Gospel 
that  can  possibly  impress  the  art,  the 
history  or  civilization  of  the  age  ?  Befer- 
ences  even  to  the  new  religion  were 
rare.     When  alluded  to,  the  historian 
spoke  of  it  as  a  **  horrible  superstition." 
Tet  all  the  while  it  was  the  most  power- 
ful factor  in  the  world's  progress.    It 
exalted  the  weak,  it  curbed  the  haughty, 
it  oared  for  the  neglected,  and  enriched 
the  humble.    The  truth  of  the  text  was 
then,and  has  ever  since  been,  vindicated : 
'*  A  little  one  shall  become  a  thousand" 
•or  as  the  Hebrew  runs — "the  littlest 
of  all,  "the  superlatively  insignificant, 
this  shall  become  mighty  and  increase 
in  power,  even  with  the  power  of  God. 
History  has  shovm    this   to    be    true. 
Compare  the  weakness  of  England  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Elizabethan  age, 
with  Spain,    strong,   grasping,  aggres- 
sive. Not  so  now.  The  scale  has  turned. 
England  now  is  a  power  all  over  the 
globe.    The  whole  world  is  sensible  of 
her  majesty  and  might    So  far  as  a 
people  express  in  their  life  the  princi- 
ples of  Christianity,   in  that  measure 
they  are  strong.     What  a  shining,  gold- 
en harvest  for  the  long  hereafter  was 
sown  by  our  Colonial  fathers  two  hun- 
dred and    forty    years   ago !    Bightly 
founded,  they  believed  that  these  colo- 
nies would    grow    to    great    common- 
wealths.    A  little  one  did  become  a 
thousand    and    a    small    one    a    great 
nation. 

So  is  it  with  every  institution  planted 
in  the  fear  and  love  of  God,  with  an 
aim  to  advance  His  glory  and  man's 
good.  Its  life  and  increase  are  nsnured, 
for  it  becomes  God's  work  and  enlists 
God's  aid.  The  first  hospital  was  foTXii^* 
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ed  by  a  Christian  woman  in  her  own 
house  just  outside  the  gates  of  Rome. 
Now  there  are  hundreds  in  every  land. 
So  we  may  trace  the  rise  and  growth  of 
institutions  for  the  poor  and  the  insane; 
of  the  universities,  onoe  small  convent- 
ual schools  where  Christian  truth  was 
taught,  developing  into  comprehensive 
and  influential  seats  of  learning.  So, 
notably,  the  growth  of  the  missionary 
enterprise.  The  latter  was  almost  un- 
known a  century  ago.  It  began  in  the 
"reveries "of  men  or  the  dreams  of 
Christian  women,  who  began  by  collect- 
ing small  amounts  and  consecrating 
them  to  Christ.  Now  modern  missions 
are  a  power,  immense,  world-embracing. 
They  emphatically  illustrate  the  grace 
of  Christ,  present  and  dominant  in  the 
world.  So  it  is  with  every  endeavor. 
That  which  has  the  element  of  right- 
eousness in  it,  God  will  care  for.  It 
has  a  vast  future  before  it. 

Here,  then,  is  illustrated  the  indebt- 
edness of  the  race  to  the  Gospel  of 
Christ.  Men  of  the  world  sometimes 
fancy  that  this  matter  of  religion  is  an 
obstacle  to  their  secular  plans.  But, 
for  the  very  instruments  they  use  in 
art  and  commerce  and  literature,  they 
are  more  or  less  directly  indebted  to 
Christianity.  The  printing-press,  the 
steamship,  the  electric  wire  —  that 
friendly  intimacy  of  peoples,  growing 
out  of  these  and  other  appliances  of 
civilization,  on  which  rests  internation- 
al law— all  these  are  the  fruitage  of  the 
religion  of  Christ.  So  all  inventive  art, 
philanthropy,  all  that  ameliorates  the 
condition  of  man,  may  be  traced  to  the 
same  source.  There  never  could  have 
been  this  advance  in  society  in  all  that 
exalts  and  ennobles  human  character  in 
purity,  truthfulness,  honesty,  justice 
and  goodness,  but  for  the  religion  of 
Jesus.  The  world's  debt  to  it  is  con- 
stant and  it  is  incalculable. 

Again,  we  find  here  a  motive  to  aid 
in  any  good  endeavor.  We  need  only 
to  ask.  Is  it  expressive  of  truth  ?  Does 
it  carry  the  elements  which  enlist  God's 
favor  and  alliance  ?  If  so,  then  launch 
IT !  There  is  more  than  man's  vigor  in 
it.    God  will  work  for  it  and  with  it. 


When  according  to  His  wi) 
motive  of  the  best  interests  < 
it  will  live— live  on  when  y< 
and  forgotten !  He  never  w 
never  grows  old.  His  autl 
tinues  through  all  ages,  ai 
lands.  To  this  vigilance  ai 
we  may  commit  our  work. 

An  impressive  instance  of 
ment  of  this  Law  of  Life  as 
is  seen  in  the  growth  and 
work  of  the  American  an 
Sunday-school  Union.  Tv 
ago  there  were  no  Sunday- 
Germany.  Now  there  are  I 
30,000  teachers  and  300,C 
These  are  nurseries  of  nobl* 
I  saw  a  letter  recently,  writt 
garian  students,  whose  hea 
this  work,  been  inspired,  an* 
Pesth  wrote  warmly  in  con 
of  it.  This  enterprise,  be 
small,  quiet  manner,  a  scoj 
ago,  has,  under  the  provide] 
of  God,  spread  into  Italy, 
other  European  nations;  i 
China,  and  to  the  endsof  thi 
claims  to-day  upon  our  c* 
are  imperative.  A  child's 
crush  a  match  upon  the  car] 
gin  unnoticed  the  conflagi 
city,  which  its  whole  force  i 
can  scarcely  arrest.  A  sing 
brick  from  the  wall,  or  some 
ial  thing,  may  stand  related 
tragedy.  This  is  often  se 
work  of  destruction.  It  is  e 
in  the  line  of  construction,  ] 
and  adornment.  From  fe< 
nings  and  unnoticed  causei 
marvelous  development  of 
blessing  as  the  years  roll  on. 

Finally,  this  Law  of  Life  ai 
obtains  in  the  growth  of  gra 
tions  in  our  own  hearts.  '^ 
times  to  be  making  but  littl 
but  we  have  this  pledge,  "i 
shall  become  a  thousand  a: 
one  a  strong  nation."  Chrii 
energy  is  at  work  in  us,  i 
ety,  impressing  His  image  oe 
The  forces  of  science  and  a 
erature  are  tributary,  not 
They  work  for  our  spiritui 
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indent  prophecy  wrought  for  Chris- 
iianity;  as  the  Jewish  city  and  church, 
for  the  city  and  church  on  high.    Our 
graces  are  the  fruit  of  His  Spirit,  who 
descended  from  heaven  to  the  cross  to 
lift  us  up  to  the  glory  of  a  Christian's 
bope.    If  we  cultiyate  patience,  faith, 
love,  it  will  be  to  the  glory  of  Him  who 
built  the  stars  and  settled  them  in  poise. 
The  perfect  development  of  these  holy 
principles  will  be  most  signally  seen  in 
the  life  to  come.    Let    us,    therefore, 
«herish  gratitude  for  the  past,  joy  in  the 
present,  and  confidence  for  the  future. 
Evil  will  oppose,  but  grace  will  conquer. 
Men  may  point  to  infidelity  now  rum- 
pant,  or  to  vice  apparently  flagrant  to- 
-day  as  ever;  but  we  nevertheless  stand 
-on  this  immutable   law.    Ood's  grace 
has  begun  a  work  in  us,  and  in  the 
world.     It  surely   will  be    completed. 
"I,  the  Ix>rd,    will    hasten  it  in  his 
time."    His  word   is  our  hope.     Sus- 
tained by  its  inspiring  power  we  shall 
come  off  more  than  conquerors  and  soon 
strike  hands  with  the  angels,  joining 
them  in  praise  of  Him  from  whom  all 
%tttpb  is  begpin,  and  to  whom  all  praise  is 
paid. 

THS  TO?  OF  THS  LADDEB. 

By  Rev.  C.  H.  Spuboeon,  in  Metbopol- 
rrAN  Tabrbnacle,  London. 

And  to  know  the  love  of  Christ,  which  pasS' 
eth  knowledge,  thad  ye  might  be  filled  with 
all  thefuUness  of  aod.— Eph.  iii:  19. 

This  is  a  part  of  PauFs  prayer  for  the 
Ephesian  believers.  It  is  the  closing 
clause  and  consummation  of  it.  It  men- 
tions the  grandest  boon  for  which  he 
prayed.  His  prayer  was  like  that  lad- 
der which  Jacob  saw,  the  top  whereof 
did  reach  to  heaven  and  God,  and  the 
apostle  at  the  foot  of  it  was  not  asleep, 
but  looking  up  with  eager  eyes,  and 
marking  each  rising  round  of  light. 
Be  it  ours  by  sweet  experience  to  as- 
cend that  staircase  of  light.  May  the 
Holy  Ghost  reveal  it  to  us  even  now ! 

You  must  begin  to  read  at  the  four- 
teenth verse.  **For  this  cause  I  bow 
my  knees  unto  the  Father  of  our  Lord 
•Jesus  Ghrist,  of  whom  the  whole  family 


in  heaven  and  earth  is  named,  that" — 
this  is  one  rung  of  the  ladder.  * '  That  he 
would  grant  you,  according  to  the  riches 
of  his  glory,  to  be  strengthened  with 
might  by  his  Spirit  in  the  inner  man; 
that" — here  comes  the  second  rung:  one 
step  helps  you  to  reach  the  next;  you 
are  strengthened  that  you  may  rise 
higher  and  enjoy  a  farther  privilege. 
*'  That  Ghrist  may  dwell  in  your  hearts 
by  faith ;  thai  '* — this  is  the  third  rung. 
Oh,  that  the  Holy  Ghost  may  help  you 
at  once  to  take  a  firm  footing  upon  it ! 
**  That  ye,  being  rooted  and  grounded 
in  love,  may  be  able  to  comprehend 
with  all  saints  what  is  the  breadth,  and 
length,  and  depth,  and  height;  and  to 
know  the  love  of  Christ,  which  passeth 
knowledge."  Surely  we  are  at  the  top 
of  the  ladder  now,  are  we  not?  What 
a  height!  How  glorious  is  the  view! 
How  solid  the  standing!  How  exhil- 
arating the  sense  of  communion  with 
all  saints  and  with  the  Lord  of  saints ! 
Tet  this  is  not  the  top  of  it.  Here  is 
another  8ie^—**that  ye  might  be  filled 
with  all  the  fullness  of  God." 
Here  are  four  things  to  talk  about: 

I.  To  know  the  love  of  Christ.  Paul  was 
not  writing  to  those  who  were  ignorant 
of  the  love  of  Christ.  They  did  know 
it — the  whole  story  of  the  love  of  Christ 
— and  believed  in  Him  to  the  salvation 
of  their  souls.  But  Paul  means  more 
than  this,  even  an  experimental  knowl- 
edge derived  from  an  indwelling  Christ. 
Some  modem  philosophers  teach  that 
we  know  nothing.  But  this  is  not  the 
science  of  Christ  crucified.  **We  know, 
says  the  apostle,  '*  the  love  of  Christ. 
When  Jesus  dwells  in  us,  we  do  not 
merely  believe  in  His  love  as  a  report, 
but  we  enjoy  it  as  a  fact,  it  is  woven 
into  our  consciousness;  we  have  tasted, 
handled,6xperieDcedthisheavenlyboon. 

II.  To  know  so  as  to  be  filled.  Not  every 
kind  of  knowledge  will  fill  a  man. 
Knowledge  is  not  wisdom.  Often  the 
more  a  man  knows  the  greater  fool  he 
is.  Nothing  short  of  the  love  of  Christ 
will  fill  and  satisfy  the  heart  of  man. 
That  is  ample.  O  what  sweetness,  what 
fullness,  what  joyfulness,  what  blessed 
satisfaction !    To  know  the  Eternal  Son 
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is  to  know  the  Father.  If  Christ  dwells 
in  yonr  heart,  His  Father  is  your  Fa- 
ther, His  God  is  your  Ood,  His  heaven 
is  your  heaven;  aye,  and  His  throne  shall 
be  your  throne,  for  He  will  make  you 
to  sit  where  He  sits  at  the  right  hand 
of  God  in  glory.  Oh,  the  blessedness 
of  knowing  the  love  of  Christ  I  It  fills 
the  spirit  to  the  full. 

IIL  What  is  U  to  he  filled  mlh  aU  the 
fullness  of  Ood  ?  It  means  that  self  is 
banished  —  that  the  soul  is  charmed 
with  all  that  God  does  for  it — that  every 
power  of  the  entire  natare  is  solaced 
and  satisfied — that  the  whole  man  is 
occapied  and  inhabited  by  God— that 
the  whole  nature  becomes  permeated 
with  grace,  saturated  with  love,  and  full 
of  the  goodness  of  the  Lord.  May  the 
Holy  Ghost  give  yoa  this  glad  expe- 
rience ! 

IV.  I  want  to  come  to  the  practical 
point — that  wherever  Christ  dtodls  in  the 
heart  by  faith  we  receive  the  fullness  of  Ood 
into  our  spirit,  with  the  design  that  toe  may 
overflow.  We  know  what  it  is  to  be 
empty.  *'Ont  of  nothing  comes  noth- 
ing." Bnt  if  yonr  heart  is  full  of  praise 
and  prayer  and  love  to  God  and  man, 
how  yon  will  sing  and  travail  in  prayer 
and  testify  for  Christ  and  labor  for 
souls !  If  the  Lord  has  brought  us  to 
His  fullness,  it  is  a  very  high  state  to 
be  in.  Look  at  our  blessed  Master; 
wherever  He  was.  and  whatever  hap- 
pened, and  wherever  He  went.  He  did 
the  right  thing  there  and  then,  and  said 
the  best  thing  that  could  be  said,  be- 
cause the  Holy  Spirit  rested  upon  Him 
without  measure.  Ob,  that  the  Holy 
Ghost  would  fill  us  also  according  to 
our  capacity !  If  the  water-carts  go 
along  the  road  in  dusty  weather  with 
nothing  in  them,  they  will  not  lay  the 
dust;  and  if  you  Christians  go  about 
the  world  empty,  you  will  not  lay  the 
dust  of  sin  which  blinds  and  defiles 
society.  If  you  go  to  a  fountain  and 
find  no  water  fiowing,  that  fountain 
mocks  your  thirst;  it  is  worse  than  use- 
less: therefore  do  not  forget  that  if  you 
ever  become  empty  of  grace,  you  mock 
those  who  look  to  you.  Blessed  be  He 
of  whom  it  is  written,  **Outof  his  belly 


shall  flow  rivers  of  living  water."  This, 
spake  Christ  of  the  Spirit  of  God  dwell- 
ing in  men.  Gk>d  grant  that  you  and  I 
may  understand  His  meaning ! 

THE  S?IBI7I7AL  ZTSOtDOU. 

Bt  Canon  Liddon,  m  St.  Paul's  Caths- 
DBAL,  London. 

I%e  kingdom  of  Ood  cometh  not  with  obser- 
v€Uion.  —Luke  xvii :  20. 

This  was  Christ's  reply  to  a  question 
put  to  Him  by  the  Pharisees  as  to  when 
the  kingdom  of  God  should  come.  He 
first  set  aside  their  expectations  as  to 
the  coming  of  that  kingdom,  and  then 
went  on  to  hint  in  few  words  what  in 
•  its  essence  it  was.  It  cometh  not  with 
observation ;  its  advance  is  not  obvious 
to  the  senses  and  the  curiosity  of  men; 
it  moves  on  and  diffuses  itself  without 
being  perceived;  and  for  the  reason  that 
that  kingdom  is  not  a  political  fabric, 
or  a  materialistic  power,  such  as  the 
Jews  were  -looking  for.  Its  province 
was  the  hearts,  the  consciences,  the 
wills  of  men,  and  until  the  secret  pro- 
cesses of  the  soul  can  be  displayed  in 
sensuous  forms,  beneath  the  light  of 
1  he  day,  the  coming  of  such  a  kingdom 
must  needs  be  "  not  with  observation." 
Let  us  trace  this  characteristic  of  the 
coming  of  the  kingdom  of  Ood  at  some  cf 
the  most  solemn  moments  of  history. 
Never  did  the  King  of  Heaven  so  come 
among  men  as  when  Jesus  was  born  in 
Bethlehem  of  Judea.  Compared  with 
this  stupendous  event,  the  greatest  ca- 
tastrophes, the  sublimest  triumphs, 
the  most  critical  epochs  in  the  world's 
history,  dwindle  into  insignificance. 
"God  manifest  in  the  fiesh,"  was  a 
phenomenon  the  like  of  which  had 
never  yet  been  seen,  and  which  throws 
every  other  event  in  the  annals  of  man 
utterly  into  the  shade.  And  what 
amount  of  public  notice  did  it  attract  ? 
What  were  the  thoughts  and  interests 
of  the  mass  of  men  in  Palestine,  think 
you,  on  the  day  of  the  nativity?  On 
that  wonderful  night,  how  was  it  even 
with  the  villagers  of  Bethlehem  ?  They 
could  find  no  room  for  the  heavenly  vis- 
itant in  their  village  hostelry;  they  little 
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heeded  the  manger  grotto  outside,  where 
He,  the  Infinite,  in  human  form,  was 
laid  alongside  of  the  ox  and  the  ass. 
Truly,  then,  the  kingdom  of  God  had 
come,  but  "not  with  obseryation." 

Nor  was  it  otherwise  when  this  king- 
dom oame  some  years  after,  proclaimed 
by  His  own  divine  lips  aa  the  beautiful 
vision  of  a  new  life  and  a  new  world, 
and  taking  possession  by  gentle  but 
resistless  persuasion  of  the  hearts  and 
imaginations  of  the  peasants  of  Galilee. 
No  one  had  noted  the  steps  of  its  ap- 
proach, or  the  steps  of  its  first  con- 
quests. And  when  He  who  was  the 
centre  and  head  of  this  kingdom  was 
crucified  and  had  risen  and  ascended 
and  endued  His  disciples  with  power 
from  on  high  and  sent  them  forth  to 
disciple  the  world,  it  still  continued  to 
illustrate  this,  its  early  and  divine  char- 
acteristic It  spread  from  place  to  place, 
from  city  to  city,  from  province  to 
province,  from  one  class  or  profession 
to  another,  till  it  entered  Bome  and 
led  captivity  captive.  It  appeared  in 
the  camp,  in  the  school,  in  the  court, 
in  the  senate;  no  one  knew  exactly  when 
or  how,  or  by  what  visible  metins  it 
spread  everywhere  and  overthrew  idol- 
atry and  paganism . 

Now  contrast  this  characteristic  of 
CbriRt*s  kingdom  with  what  we  find 
elsewhere.  No  one  would  say  that  the 
religion  of  Mahomet  made  its  way  in 
the  world  without  observation;  it  burst 
upon  civilization  as  the  war-cry  of  an 
invading  host;  it  was  dictated  at  the 
point  of  the  scimitar  to  conquered  pop- 
ulations as  the  alternative  to  ruin  or 
death.  The  history  of  its  propagation 
throughout  the  Eastern  world  was  writ- 
ten in  characters  of  blood  and  tire;  the 
frontier  of  its  triumphs  was  precisely 
determined  by  the  successes  of  its  war- 
riors, and  it  has  receded  in  these  last 
centuries  in  a  degree  exactly  corre- 
sponding to  the  progressive  collapse  of 
the  barbarous  forces  to  which  it  was 
originally  indebted  for  its  earlier  ex- 
pansion. 

This  law  holds  good  in  the  matter  of 
the  soul's  conversion.  A  conversion 
may  have  its  vivid  and  memorable  oc- 


casion, its  striking,  its  visible  incident. 
A  light  from  heaven  above  the  bright- 
ness of  the  sun  may  at  midday  flash 
upon  the  soul  of  Saul  of  Tarsus;  a 
phrase  of  Scripture  suddenly  illumi- 
nated with  new  and  constraining  mean- 
ing, may  give  a  totally  new  direction 
to  the  will  and  genius  of  an  Augustine; 
but  in  truth  the  type  of  the  process  of 
conversion  is  just  as  various  as  are  the 
souls  of  men.  The  one  thing  that  does 
not  vary,  since  it  is  the  very  essence  of 
that  which  takes  place,  is  a  change,  a 
deep  and  vital  change,  in  the  direotion 
of  the  will.  Gonversion  is  the  substi- 
tution of  God's  will  as  the  recognised 
end  and  aim  of  life,  for  all  other  aims 
and  ends  whatever,  and  thus,  human 
nature  being  what  it  is,  conversion  is, 
as  a  rule,  a  turning  from  darkness  to 
light,  and  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto 
Grod,  that  a  man  may  receive  forgive- 
ness of  his  sins  and  an  inheritance 
among  them  that  are  sanctified.  And 
this  great  change  itself  most  assuredly 
Cometh  "  not  with  observation." 

But  will  it  ever  be  thus  in  its  full 
solemnity  and  import?  The  kingdom 
of  6k>d  will  come  to  every  man  as  never 
before  in  death  and  in  judgment.  It 
will  be  brought  home,  as  we  say,  to  each 
of  us  then;  it  will  be  inflicted  upon  our 
earth-bound  tempers,  upon  our  pal- 
sied wills,  upon  our  dull  and  reluctant 
senses,  with  an  importunity  from  which 
there  can  be  no  escape.  The  approaches 
may  even  then,  too,  be  gradual  and  un- 
perceived;  already  death,  without  our 
knowing  it,  may  be  preparing  its 
stealthy  march  by  the  seeds  of  organic 
disease  in  a  constitution  of  proverbial 
and  unsuspected  soundness.  And  if 
judgment  will  be  heralded  by  signs  in 
the  sun  and  in  the  moon  and  in  the 
stars,  and  upon  the  earth  by  distress  of 
nations  with  perplexity,  the  meaning 
and  import  of  these  tokens  of  the  com- 
ing of  the  Son  of  man  may  well  escape 
all  who  are  not  expecting  Him.  The 
fig-tree,  and  all  the  trees,  to  use  His 
own  illustration,  may  shoot  forth  with- 
out our  knowing  of  our  own  selves  that 
the  summer,  the  eiexnaV  ^umisiet,  \^ 
nigh  at  hand.    But  at  Uie  \aa.V— vn.  Wi^ 
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•act  of  dying,  in  the  presence  of  the 
manifested  Judge,  the  kingdom  of  Gk>d 
iriU  be  borne  in  upon  erery  human 
spiSrit  irresistibly  in  all  its  blessedness 
and  all  its  awe;  eyery  eye  shall  see  Him, 
and  they  also  which  pierced  Him,  and 
all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  shall  wail 
because  of  Him. 

TBB  EABLS'S  NZST. 

3t  Hxmxt  J.  Van  Dtxb,  D.D.,  in  Sboonb 
Pbxsbttsbiam  Gsuboh,  Bbookltn. 

Ab  an  eagle  sUrreih  vp  her  neaU  Jhdtereth 
over  her  jfoung,  epreadeih  abroad  her 
vinga,  taheth  thentt  bearelh  them  on  her 
udnga;  Bo  tine  Lord  aione  did  lead  him, 
and  there  too»  no  strange  god  wUh  hUn. 
— Deut.  xxxii:  11,  13. 

A  BEATTTiFUL  Specimen  of  pictorial 
teaching!  Moses  began  it  and  Christ 
brought  it  to  exquisite  perfection. 
Will  not  indulge  our  own  fancies,  nei- 
ther giTC  lecture  on  natural  history. 
Interpret  the  text  by  the  context. 
Group  around  it  the  lessons  tersely 
taught. 

L  OodTs  care  in  providing  b^orehand 
for  the  wants  and  destinies  tf  His  people. 
The  eagle  builds  her  nest  on  a  moun- 
tain-top, a  fortress  and  a  watch-tower, 
secure  from  invasion  and  from  want. 
The  philosophy  of  history  is  but  an- 
other name  for  Providence.  The  forces 
of  society  are  the  wisdom  and  power  of 
a  personal  God,  vs.  7,  8.  Illustrated  in 
history  of  Israel  and  of  the  universal 
Church.  The  same  holds  good  of  indi- 
viduals. God's  sovereignty  does  not 
set  aside  means,  but  infallibly  controls 
them.  Paul  was  separated  for  the  min- 
istry from  his  mother's  womb.  The 
ark  of  bulrushes  was  an  eagle's  nest. 
God  is  able  of  stones  to  raise  children; 
but  He  does  not.  Influence  of  the  nest 
manifest  in  all  His  eminent  servants. 

n.  The  discipline  to  which  God  subjeats 
His  people  for  their  good,  "The  eagle 
stirreth  up  her  nest."  So  God :  in 
Egypt,  the  land  of  "Goshen,  the  wilder- 
ness, subsequent  history,  Babylonish 
captivity,  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 
So  with  individuals.  Job  thought  he 
woald  die  in  his  nest.    Abraham,  and 


all  his  spiritual  descendants.  The 
home,  and  the  house  of  God,  the  dear- 
est spots  on  earth.  They  ace  intimate- 
ly associated,  but  only  a  temporary 
nest.  Family  separations  inevitable. 
The  old  nest  will  be  deserted.  But 
ihis  should  not  poison  our  joy  nor  re- 
lax oar  efforts.  Because  the  time  is 
short,  let  ministers,  and  parents,  and 
children  improve  their  opportunities. 

IIL  The  inshruotion  Qod  gives  His  peo- 
ple by  precept  and  eoDompU,  **The  eagle 
flottereth  over  her  young,  and  spread- 
eth  abroad  her  wings."  How  lovingly 
God  flutters  over  nsl  He  reveals  His 
glory  to  entice  UB.  '*  The  beauty  of  the 
Lord"  an  infinite  attraction.  Appeals 
to  His  own  example:  **  Be  xn  holy  for  I 
am  holy,"  etc.  This  example  embod- 
ied and  humaniied  in  Christ.  How 
Ha  fluttered  over  sinners,  wooed  them 
toward  heaven,  wept  over  Jerusalem, 
rejoiced  when  any  repented.  All 
means  of  grace  are  the  spreading  of 
God's  wings.  Ministers  Christ's  ambas- 
sadors; parents  God's  representatives. 

"  And  M  the  bird  moh  fond  endearment  tries 
Tb  tempt  her  new-fledged  oiBipring  to  the  sldee. 
Bmployt  each  art,  roproree  each  dnll  deUy. 
AlluvM  to  brighter  worlds  and  leads  the  way.** 

IV.  The  protedion  and  support  Ood 
eaBlends  to  His  people.  The  eagle  takes 
her  yOung  and  bears  them  on  her 
wings.  The  fact  alluded  to,  very  beau- 
tifuL  The  old  bird  entices  the  young 
one  to  get  on  her  back,  darts  away  into 
the  air  and  shakes  it  o£E;  and  when  it 
begins  to  sink,  swoops  under  it  again 
and  bears  it  aloft. 

€k>d  enjoins  no  duty  in  which  He 
will  not  help  and  support  us.  Will  not 
encourage  neglect  or  cowardice.  Helps 
those  who  help  themselves.  Stretch 
forth  the  withered  hand.  Arise,  take 
up  thy  bed.  **Awake,  thou  sleeper,. and 
arise  from  the  dead,  and  Christ  will 
give  thee  light"  God  will  not  give 
grace  in  advance;  we  must  trust  Him 
for  it.  Shakes  us  off  to  make  us 
trust  Him  more.  Paul's  thorn  in  the 
flesh;  when  he  was  ready  to  sink,  God 
put  His  wings  under,  saying,  "My 
grace  is  sufficient.** 

Learn  Uie  lesson  qf  Ike  eagle's  nesL    (1) 
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A  lesson  of  fiMwaragvmerd  to  begin  a 
Christian  life.  Tour  sonl  has  wings; 
stretch  them.  Learn  to  fly  by  flying. 
(2)  A  lesson  of  comfori.  Fear  not. 
They  that  wait  on  God  renew  their 
strength.  (Is.  xl:31.)  (3)  A  lesson  of 
hope  for  all  the  fatnre.  That  which 
has  been  shall  be.  He  will  stir  your 
nest.    But  go  on  singing: 

"  The  shadow  of  Thy  wing 
Ify  sonl  In  safety  keeps; 
I  follow  where  my  Father  leads. 
And  He  supports  my  steps." 


.^^•>. 


TEE  KZSSIOH  07  HOSES. 
Bx  P.  8.  Henbon,  D.D.  [BaptzbtI  Ohz- 

CAOO. 

Ani  (ha  Lord  9aid  unto  him,  What  ia  that 
in  thine  hand,  eta— Ex.  iv:  2-4. 

L  I%eJfaturecf  the  Mission, 

!•  Its  difficulty  and  danger.  He  had 
to  liberate  a  nation  of  slaves  who  hngged 
their  fetters.  John  Brown's  attempt  at 
Harper's  Ferry  was  considered  madness. 
It  appears  pmdent,  statesmanlike,  com- 
pared to  the  work  Moses  was  called  to 
do. 

2.  It  was  divinely  appointed.  So  is 
every  mission.  No  person,  no  thing, 
is  so  weak  and  humble  but  God  has  a 
work  for  it. 

n.  Moses  xoas  trained  spedaOyfor  it. 

Two-thirds  of  his  life  was  spent  in 
preparation,  one-third  in  work.    Under 
God's  guidance  not  a  moment  is  ever 
wasted. 
.  1.  The  schools  of  Providence. 

2.  Our  need  of  discipline. 

m.  Moses  teas  sufficienHy  equipped, 

A  rod  constituted  his  visible  means. 
God  made  it  sufficient. 

1.  The  use  of  liiUe  things. 

2.  The  use  oi  present  means.  Do  not 
wait  for  wealth  or  influence.  Use  what 
is  "in  thine  hand." 

rV.  Moses  shrank  from  his  mission, 
Ko  man  that  was  ever  fit  for  a  great 
mission  but  that  shrank  from  it.    Mod- 
esty and  self-distrust  usually  go  with 
tme  greatness  and  exalted  virtue. 


•*  The  world  says  seeing  is  believing f  the 
Gospel  the  reverse,  believing  is  seeing," 


ooMTEssma  ohbist. 

By  Biv.  H.  H.  Van  Vranken  [Pbbsbx- 
tbbian],  PBoax>N£,  III. 

Whosoever  iherrfore  shaU  cortfessme  before 
men,  e^c— Matt  x:  32. 

I.  What  Doaa  n  embsacb? 

(1)  A  hearty  reception  of  Christ  (Luke 
viii:  40;  John  xx:  28;  1  Pet.  i:  8,  9. 

(a)  Of  Himself.  (JoLnxiv:  6;  x:  9; 
Eph.  ii:  18.)  (6)  Of  His  work.  (Eph. 
i:  7;  1  Cor.  xv:  3;  Gal.  iii:  13;  2  Cor.  v: 
21;  Bom.  iu:  24  25.) 

(2)  A  public  acknowledgmienl  qf  the  power 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  (a)  To  renew.  (Titm 
iii:  5-7;  John  iii:  7.)  (b)  To  sustain. 
(Eph.  i:  19;  2  Cor.  xii:  9;  2  Cor.  ix:  8; 
Jnde,  verse  24. ) 

Giving  all  glory  an^  praise,  for  our  sal- 
vation, unto  God,  through  Jesus  Christ. 
(1  Cor.  i:  30.  31;  2  Cor.  iii:  6;  GaL  1: 
4,5.) 

A  public  acknowledgment,  (a)  By 
union  with  His  visible  Church.  (1  Cor. 
xii:  27;  Eph.  i:  22.  23;  Bom.  x:  9,  10.) 
(6)  By  everywhere  acknowledging 
Christ's  claim  upon  you  and  yours.  (1 
Cor.  vi:  19.  20;  Matt  xvi:  24.) 

II.   EXCXTSBS  MBK  OFFBB  FOB  NOT  OOM- 

FE8SINO  Christ. 

(1)  Personal  unworthiness.  (2)  Moral 
weakness;  fear  of  inconsistency;  will 
not  bold  out;  bondage  to  sin.  (3)  Have 
not  sufficient  knowledge  (a)  of  the  Word 
(&)  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Church.  (4) 
Will  defer  it  for  the  present 

in.  Beasons  given  in  the  Scbipt- 

URES  WHY  MEN  DO  NOT  CONPESS  ChBIST. 

(1)  Because  of  unbelief,  (John  v:  38,40; 
John  viii:  24;  1  John  v:  10,  11;  1  Cor. 
ii :  14. )  (2)  Because  of  insincerity.  (Jer. 
xvii :  9 ;  xxix :  13. )  (3)  Fear  of  man ;  sen- 
sitiveness to  ridicule ;  ashamed  of  Christ 
(Johnvii:13;  John  xii:  42;  Mark  viii: 
38.)  (4)  Love  of  the  world.  (Jas.  iv:  4; 
2  Cor.  iv:  3,  4;  1  John  ii:  15,  16;  Prov. 
i:  24-32.) 

Beasons  why  all  should  confess  Christ, 
(Heb.  iii:  12,  13;  1  John  iv:  15;  Bom.  ii: 
4,  5;  Prov.  xxvii:  1;  John  iii:  36.) 

'<  What  shall  the  end  be  of  them  that 
obey  not  the  gospel  of  (Jod?"  (,1  "B^V 
iv:  17;  Isa.lv;  7.) 
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Paul's  Third  Idssionary  Journey. 

(LesAon  AprU  6. 1884.) 
Thi  Work    op  the    Holy  Spxrit.    By 

ChABLES  F.  ThWINO,  D.D.  [Ck>NOBBOA- 

tioxal],  Oambbidok,  Mass. 

And  whtn  Paul  had  laid  his  haiidn  on  them 

the  Hdy  Ghost  came  on  them,— -kotB 

xix:6. 

The  more  important  practical  truths 
regarding  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
may  be  reached  the  most  readily  by 
means  of  a  few  questions. 

A  question  constantly  asked  is:  Does 
the  Holy  Spirit  guide  Christians  in  the 
practical  affairs  of  life?    That  the  Holy 
Spirit  guides  Christians  in  the  search 
of  and  in  loyalty  to  religious  truth,  is 
CTident.    The  promise  of  Christ  to  His 
disciples,  that  the. Comforter  shall  be  a 
teacher,  and  shall  bring  to  their  remem- 
brance   His  words  (John  xiv:  26).  im- 
plies that  the  Spirit  is  to  be  their  guide 
as  well  as  instructor.   Paul's  affirmation 
made  to  the  Bomans  (viii:  16):  "The 
Spirit  itself  beareth  witness  with  our 
spirit  that  we  are  the  sons  of  God,"  and 
a  similar  remark  made  to  the  church  at 
Corinth  (1  Cor.  ii:  12):  "Now  we  have 
receired   not  the  spirit  of  the  world, 
but  the  spirit  which  is  of  Gk)d;  that  we 
might  know  the  things  that  are  freely 
given  to  us  of  €k>d,**  proves  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  leads  the  individual  into 
the  knowledge  of  divine  truth.    But, 
further,  it  is  to  be  said  that  all  truth 
has  varying  degrees  of  religious  char- 
acter.   The  truth  relative  to  regenera- 
tion, to  the  doctrine  of  the  trinity,  or 
of  the  atonement,  is  more  directly  re- 
ligious than  the  facts  of  commerce  or  of 
society.    It  may,  therefore,  be  inferred, 
that  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
the  deliberations  of  the  human  mind  is 
proportioned  to  the  religious  character 
of  the  truth  considered.    For  his  con- 
duct in    ordering  affairs,  man  is  en- 
dowed with  reason,  conscience  and  free 
will.      The  human    reason  may  be  a 
spark  of  the  divine  reason;  the  human 
conscience  may  be   the  voice  of  God 
speaking  in  man's  soul;  the  human  free 
will  may  be  the  gift  of  the  Spirit.    But 


they  are  now  the  possession  of  man ;  and 
it  would  be  of  great  difficulty  to  prove 
that  in  their  ordinary  operations  special 
guidance  is  given  by  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Yet  in  respect  to  religious  truth,  the 
Scriptures  plainly  testify  that  the  Spirit 
is  the  guide  and  teacher. 

A  second,  and  perhaps  more  impor- 
tant, inquiry  relates  to  the  methods  or 
means  by  which  the  guidance  of  the 
Spirit  may  be  distinguished.  The  Bible 
contains  no  precise  answer.  A  general 
reply  may  be  made,  that  the  individual 
80  guided  is  often  immediately  con- 
scious of  this  guidance.  'The  baptism 
of  the  Spirit,"  remarks  Professor  Mor- 
gan, of  Oberlin,  "appears  to  have  been 
such  a  blessing,  that  those  who  received 
it  were  fully  conscious  of  possessing 
it."  This  immediate  consciousness  is 
the  ultimate  and  fundamental  test.  It 
cannot  be  overthrown.  But  the'  indi- 
vidual may  not  always  be  conscious  ot 
the  divine  guidance;  in  fact,  often  he  is 
not  conscious  of  it.  The  influence  of 
the  Spirit  may  move  along  the  same  line 
with  the  individual's  inclinations  and 
volitions.  The  Spirit  may  give  only  an 
increased  energy  to  man's  natural  pow- 
ers. In  such  a  case  the  guidance  can 
not  be  accurately  distinguished  from 
the  working  of  the  human  mind.  In 
the  retrospect,  however,  the  subject  of 
this  divine  illumination  may  perceive 
the  guidance  of  the  Spirit.  So  blessed 
has  the  course  of  conduct  proved  to  be, 
and  marked  by  a  degree  of  wisdom  of 
which  he  believes  his  unaided  faculties 
incapable,  that  with  a  reasonable  assur- 
ance he  may  believe  that  he  enjoyed 
the  unconscious  guidance  of  the  Holy 
Spirit. 

A  third  question,  often  propounded, 
relates  to  the  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
in  regeneration  and  sanctification.  The 
Bible  represents  the  Spirit  as  an  agent 
essential  to  conversion.  In  the  mid- 
night conversation  with  Nicodemus, 
Christ  ^declares  that  entrance  into  the 
divine  kingdom  is  dependent  on  the 
renewal  of  a  moral  life  by  the  Spirit. 
James  (Epistle  i:  18),  Peter  (1  Epistle 
i:  23),  and  Paul  (Titus  iii:  5;  2  Cor.  iii: 
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3),  declare  that  in  diyera  forms  the 
Holy  Spirit  superintends  and  enforces 
the  Yarions  agencies  of  conversion.  The 
means  which  the  Spirit  employs  may 
be  represented  by  divine  truth.  This 
truth  is  **qaick  and  powerful";  it  is  a 
sword,  yet  is  sharper  than  "any  two- 
edged  sword.*'  It  is '*  like  as  a  fire  .  •  . 
and  like  a  hammer  that  breaketh  the 
rock  in  pieces."  (Jer.  xxiii:  29.)  Of  it 
Christians  are  begotten.  In  obeying  it 
Christians  become  purified.  But  the 
igeney  of  the  Spirit  in  the  use  of  truth 
in  conTersion  nerer  removes  or  lessens 
the  freedom  of  man  himself.  To  these 
dirine  influences  he  may  yield,  or  he 
may,  in  either  indilTerence  or  positive 
antagonism,  refuse  their  gentle  persua- 
sions. 

In  sanotification,  the  work  of  the 
Spirit  is  similar  to  His  work  in  regen- 
eiation;  for  regeneration  is  only  sano- 
tifleation  begun,  and  sanctiflcation  is 
the  regenerative  process  continued  or 
confirmed.  In  regeneration  the  divine 
seed  is  sown  and  made  to  begin  to 
grow;  in  sanctiflcation  it  continues  to 
grow,  and  brings  forth  fruit  "He 
vhich  hath  begun  a  good  work  in  you, 
will  perform  it  until  the  day  of  Jesus 
Christ"  Truth  is  the  instrument  of 
sanctiflcation  as  it  is  of  regeneration. 
The  Holy  Spirit  is  repeatedly  called  the 
Spirit  of  Truth:  He  is  the  Spirit  who 
guides  into  truth.  But  the  process  of 
sanctiflcation  does  not  approach  the 
state  usually  known  as  perfection. 
Those  teachings  of  the  Scriptures  usu- 
ally adduced  to  prove  any  theory  of  per- 
fection seldom  contain  any  reference  to 
the  Holy  Spirit.  Paul  acknowledges  the 
aid  of  the  Spirit  in  a  way  inconsistent 
with  a  belief  in  his  own  perfection. 
(Romans  viii:  26.)  He  confesses  he 
has  not  attained  the  complete  blessings 
which  the  Spirit  bestows.  (Rom.  viii: 
33.)  It  is  at  the  coming  of  Christ — not 
by  the  coming  of  the  Holy  Ghost— that 
Christians  will  be  perfected:  "To  the 
end  he  may  stablish  your  hearts  un- 
blamable in  holiness  before  God,  even 
onr  Father,  at  the  comiug  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  with  all  his  saints."  (1 
Thess.  iii:  13). 


?aiil  at  Ephesu. 

(Lesson  for  April  13, 1884.) 

By  Bobebt  Cambbon,  D.D.,  Tobonto, 

Canada. 

Acts  xix:  8-20. 

When  Pftul  arrived  at  Ephesus  he 
found  certain  *< disciples"  who  knew 
only  the  doctrine  and  baptism  of  John. 
He  taught  them  that  the  Messiah  who 
was  to  follow  John  had  come  and  gone, 
and  that  He  had  sent  the  Holy  Spirit 
into  the  world  as  the  common  inheri- 
tance of  believers.  On  hearing  this, 
"they  were  baptized  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord  Jesus,"  and  received  the  Holy 
Ghost.  When  Paul  had  laid  his  hands 
upon  them,  "  he  went  into  the  syna- 
gogue and  spake  boldly  for  the  space 
of  three  months,  disputing  and  per- 
suading," and  when  divers  persons 
spake  evil  of  that  way,  he  departed 
from  the  synagogue  and  disputed  daily 
in  the  school  of  one  Tyrannus,  for  two 
entire  years,  "so  that  all  they  that 
dwelt  in  Asia  heard  the  word  of  the 
Lord  Jesus,  both  Jews  and  Greeks." 
Of  this  period  Paul  speaks  with  great 
joy,  saying,  "A  great  door,  ahd  effect- 
ual, is  opened  to  me,  and  there  are 
many  adversaries." 

Ephesus  was  then  the  capital  city,  "the 
eye  of  Asia, "  and  the  residence  of  the  Bo- 
man  pro-consul.  It  was  a  great  commer- 
cial centre,  dividing  with  Smyrna  the 
trade  of  the  sea.  Here  also  was  the  mag- 
nificent temple  of  Diana,  reckoned  one 
of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world— the 
very  centre  of  heathen  superstition  and 
enthusiasm.  Ephesus  was,  therefore, 
the  political,  commercial,  and  religious 
centre  of  Asia,  and  hence  it  was  a  great 
door  for  the  entrance  of  light  and  its 
diffusion  over  all  Asia.  It  was  also  a 
very  wicked  city.  Although  Greek  in 
origin,  it  was  largely  Oriental  in  people 
and  religion.  It  was  famous  for  the 
practice  of  sorcery  and  magic.  Sorcery 
was  practiced,  not  only  by  strolling 
vagabonds  as  a  means  of  gain,  but  also 
by  philosophers  and  men  of  letters. 
The  popular  mind  was  familiar  with 
pretensions  of  power  to  hold  inter- 
course with  the  unseen  and  spiritual 
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world,  and  to  perform  extraordinary 
things;  and  the  people  were  thereby 
hardened  against  the  ordinary  mani- 
festations of  the  power  of  God.  Hence 
the  extraordinary  character  of  the  mir- 
acles wrought  by  Paul,  and  the  striking 
results  on  the  concerts. 

As  the  miracles  wrought  in  Egypt 
OTercame  the  magicians,  **  smote  all  the 
gods  of  the  land/*  and  humbled  the 
heart  of  Pharaoh,  so  those  wrought  at 
Ephesus  OTercame  the  exorcists,  cast 
out  the  demons,  and  led  the  people  to  a 
hearty  repentance.    When   Peter  met 
Simon  Magus  he  was  content  to  say: 
"Thy  money  perish  with  thee;  thou 
art  in  the  gall  of  bitterness."    When 
Elymas  withstood  Paul  and  Silas,  he 
was  inspired  to  say,  "  Thou  child  of  the 
devil !  thou  shait  be  blind  for  a  season; 
and  immediately  there  fell  upon  him  a 
mist  and  darkness,"  and  that  darkness 
was  light  to  the  eyes  of  Sergius  Paulus. 
When  Satan  sought  to  amalgamate  light 
with  darknesH  nt  Philippi,  by  the  pyth- 
oness, who  cried,  '*  These  men  are  ser- 
yants  of  the  Most  High  God,  and  preach 
unto  you>  the  way  of  salyatioD,"  Paul 
charged  the  spirit,  **in  the  name  of 
Jesus  Christ,  to  come  out  of  her;  and 
he  came  out  that  very  hour."    But  here 
at  Ephesus,  the  seat  of  satanic  power 
in  the  practice  of  magic,  extraordinary 
miracles  were  wrought  to  rebuke  the 
idolatry  and  superstition  of  the  people, 
expose  the  sorcerers,  and  magnify  the 
name  of  the  Lord.    As  on  one  occasion 
during  the  life  of  Jesus,  demons  ac- 
knowledged Him  to  be  "  the  Son  of  the 
most  High  God,"  so  at  this  time  a  foul 
spirit  said,  "Jesus  I  know,  and  Paul  I 
know;  but  who  are  ye?    And  the  man 
in  whom  the  evil  spirit  was,  leaped  on 
them  and  overcame  them  ...  so  that 
they  fled  .  .    .    naked  and  wounded." 
And  this  was  known   to  all  Ephesus; 
"  and  fear  fell  on  them  all,  and  the  name 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  was  magnified.     And 
many  that  believed  came  and  oonfessed 
and  shewed  their  deeds.   Many  of  them 
also  which  nsed  curious  arts,  brought 
their  books  together  and  burned  them 
before  all  men:  and  they  counted  the 
price  of  them,  and  found  it  fifty  thou- 


sand pieces  of  silver.    So  mightily 
the  word  of  Gk>d  and  prevailed." 

1.  These  men  sacrificed  their 
and  prestige.  They  renounced 
power  over  the  people,  and  mad< 
and  humiliating  confession,  i 
similar  sacrifice,  in  spirit  and  prix 
every  man  is  called  upon  to  make 
he  renounces  the  world  for  Chris 

2.  They  ** burned  their  books' 
very  means  by  which  they  pra 
their  arts  and  wielded  such  powe 
the  people.  They  might  have 
them,  or  given  them  away,  or  prei 
them;  but  they  made  a  clean  sw 
them,  and,  by  burning  them,  < 
confessed  their  sin  and  repentant 

3.  It  was  a  great  personal  sai 
inasmuch  as  the  money  value  of 
books  was  considerable — 50,000 
of  silver — equal  to  a  large  sum  in 
days.  And  then  it  was  their  o 
their  means  of  livelihood  and  i 
How  few  now,  under  all  the  light 
nineteenth  century,  are  willing 
nounce  their  means  of  dishonest 
the  arts,  the  trickery,  the  busin 
which  they  enrich  themselves 
expense  of  their  neighbor  or  < 
public  1  These  men  of  Ephesi 
rise  in  the  judgment  and  condem 
titudes  in  Christian  lands  who  e: 
superior  advantages  only  to  abusf 
They,  as  soon  as  convinced  of  t 
of  their  trade,  openly  renounced 
put  beyond  their  reach  the  me 
resuming  it,  or  the  means  by 
others  might  practice  these  evil 

There  are  many  evil  arts  practi 
day  in  the  channels  of  trade.  T 
romancy  of  modem  commerce  if 
as  contrary  to  right  as  the  mi 
Ephesus.  Th e  art  of  being  able  t 
a  fortune  pn  one*8  wife  and  th< 
twenty-five  cents  on  a  dollar 
creditors;  the  art  of  "watering 
to  enrich  the  few  at  the  expense 
many;  the  art  of  carrying  on  i 
bank  for  years  with  a  nominal  ca 
millions  and  a  real  capital  of 
thousands;  the  art  of  adulterat 
tides  of  food  in  order  to  pocket 
profits,  are  only  a  few  samples  of 
resorted  to  in  order  to  gain  wea] 
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Bition  and  power.  These  dark  arts 
may  not  snffice  to  send  men  to  prison, 
or  disgrace  thorn  in  society,  bnt  they 
ire  cTil  enough  to  send  men  from  any 
society  to  hell !  All  these  crooked  deal- 
ings and  "  shady  '*  transactions  are  con- 
trary to  the  light  of  the  (Gospel  of 
Christ. 

Bnt  these  penitents  of  Ephesns  were 
gainers,  after  all.  The  loss  of  place 
and  power,  of  goods  and  money,  are 
only  circnmstances  or  incidents  in  life. 
With  the  loss  of  these  they  gained  a 
Tictory  over  pride,  oyer  selfishness,  and 
orer  their  sinfnl  love  of  power.  They 
gained  the  comforts  of  a  cleansed  and 
approving  conscience,  and  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  trae  God  and  of  EEis  salya- 
?ation  in  Christ.  And  these  thinqs  are 
tkrmd. 

Are  there  any  whose  hearts  condemn 
ihem  because  of  sin  ?  Let  there  be  an 
honest  confession  and  a  thorough  re- 
pentance without  delay.  If  you  have 
injured  a  man  in  character  or  estate, 
go  to  him  and  confess  it.  If  you  have 
defrauded  a  man,  hasten  to  make  ample 
restitation.  If  yon  are  engaged  in  any 
unlawful  business,  or  are  using  wrong 
methods  in  your  business  for  the  sake 
of  gain,  renounce  them  at  once  on  peril 
of  your  soul  I  You  may  still  the  yoice 
of  conscience  now;  but,  sure  as  a  God 
of  eternal  justice  lives  and  reigns,  it 
will  one  day  awake  and  be  avenged  I 

FaTil's  Ft*eacliizig. 

(Lesson  AprU  90.  1884.) 
By  W.  M.  Taylob,  D.D.,  LL.D. 
1  Cor.  i:  17-31. 
In  this  passage  the  apostle  tells  the 
Corinthians  what  he  had  habitually 
preached,  and  how  his  message  had  been 
received  by  those  to  whom  it  had  been 
proclaimed.  He  declares  that  be  had 
preached  ''Christ  crucified,"  which  Rim- 
ply  means  that  he  had  published  the 
good  news  of  salvation  to  men  through 
the  sacrifice  of  himself  by  the  Incarnate 
Son  of  God  upon  the  cross  for  human 
sin.  Observe,  he  does  not  say  "we 
preach  Christ,"  and  stop  there,  as  if  the 
declaration  of  the  personal  dignity  of 
the  Gk>d*man  were  all.    Neither  does 


he  emphasize  the  " crucified'*  by  the 
omission  of  the  **  Christ,"  as  if  the  set* 
ting  forth  of  the  death  of  Jesus  as  that 
of  a  martyr  and  for  an  example  were 
enough.     But  he  combines   the  two, 
"we  preach  Christ  crucified";  or,  as  he^ 
has  put  it  a  little  further  on  in  thia 
same  letter,  "  I  determined  not  to  know 
anything  among  you  save  Jesus  Christ 
and  him  crucified."   The  dignity  of  the 
Christ  was  needed  to  give  efficacy  to  the 
sacrifice  on  the  cross;  and  the  sacrifice^ 
on  the  cross  was  required  to  complete 
the  work  of  the  Christ.    So  his  full  mes* 
sage  was  that  "  God  was  in  Christ  recon" 
cUing  the  world  unto  himself ,  not  imputing 
unto  men  their  trespasses,  and  hath  com- 
mitted  unto  us  the  word  of  reconeiliation. 
Now  then  v>e  are  ambassadors  for  Christ  as 
though  Ooti  did  beseech  you  byus^we  pray 
you  in  Chrisfs  stead,  he  ye  reconciUd  to 
Ood.    Fbr  he  fiaih  made  him  to  he  sin  for 
us  who  knew  no  sin;   that  we  might  he 
made  the  righteousness  of  Ood  in  Aim." 
This  was  the  Gospel  according  to  Paul, 
and  wherever  he  went  he  preached  it 
with  all  earnestness  and  unction.    He 
was    never  ashamed  of  it;  he   never 
sought  to  bide  any  of  its  distinctive 
features,  and  be  would  allow  no  tam- 
pering with  its  terms;  but  whether  men 
would  hear  or  whether  they  would  for- 
bear, he  still  held  on  in  the  same  strain, 
for  he  had  been  "allowed  of  €k>d  to 
be  put  in  trust  with  the  gospel,"  and 
he  would  proclaim  it  precisely  as  he  had 
received  it. 

In  the  prosecution  of  this  work  he 
met  with  three  classes,  each  of  which 
treated  his  message  in  a  peculiar  fash- 
ion. The  Jews,  as  a  rule,  refused  to> 
receive  it,  and  counted  it  an  offence. 
The  Greeks  also,  as  a  rule,  rejected  it, 
and  stigmatized  it  as  foolishness.  Theso 
two  differed  as  to  the  special  grounds 
on  which  they  acted;  but  they  agreed 
in  the  general  principle  which  under- 
lay their  conduct,  for  they  both  repu- 
diated the  Gospel,  becaifse  it  did  not 
conform  to  their  preconceived  notion 
of  what  divine  redemption  should  be. 
The  Jews  regarded  some  imposing  show 
of  power  as  essentiaL  They  required 
a  sign.    They  wished  to  see  God's  sixxk 
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made  bare  in  Bome  startling  manner, 
as,  for  example,  in  the  overthrow  of 
their  national  enemies,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  great  temporal  king  among 
themBelves,  and  because  Christ  declared 
that  His  kingdom  was  not  of  this  world, 
they  wonld  have  none  of  Him.  They 
stumbled  over  the  cross,  for  they  could 
not  believe  that  their  Messiah,  of  whose 
glory  such  great  things  had  been  fore- 
told by  their  prophets,  should  die  us  a 
a  crucified  malefactor.  The  Greeks, 
again,  sought  after  wisdom.  They  de- 
manded that  God's  method  of  salvation 
should  be  cast  in  the  mold  of  their 
philosophies,  and  conformed  to  the 
standard  of  human  reason,  and  because 
there  were  things  about  it  which  from 
their  point  of  view  seemed  absurd,  they 
ridiculed  it  as  foolishness.  But  there 
was  a  third  class  whose  reception  of  the 
Oospel  was  entirely  different.  Instead 
of  criticising  it  on  apriori  grounds,  they 
tried  its  efficacy  on  themselves.  With- 
out allowing  their  prejudices  and  pre- 
possessions to  interfere,  they  put  it  to 
the  test  of  personal  experiment,  and  in 
their  experience  its  power  and  its  wis- 
dom transcended  everything  merely 
human.  Mark  well  here  the  contrast 
which  the  apostle  draws.  The  Jew  and 
the  Greek,  without  trying  the  Gospel 
on  themselves,  rejected  it — the  one  for 
its  lack  of  power,  and  the  other  for  its 
lack  of  wisdom;  but  the  third  class,  act- 
ing on  the  only  true  philosophical  prin- 
ciple of  proving  the  matter  by  personal 
oxperiment,  found  in  it  both  the  power 
of  Grod  and  the  wisdom  of  God.  Now- 
adays it  is  sturdily  insisted  on  that 
nothing  shall  be  received  save  that 
which  rests  on  the  basis  of  observation 
and  experiment,  but  that  is  all  the  Gos- 
pel asks ;  and  here  we  see  that  those 
who  reject  it  as  a  thing  unworthy  of 
<7od  are  those  who  refuse  to  put  it  to 
the  test;  while  those  who  make  proof 
of  its  efficacy  are  those  who  testify  that 
it  is  the  power  of  God  and  the  wis- 
dom of  God  *Which  of  the  two  classes 
is  the  more  scientific?  Which  of  them 
f^ves  the  more  reliable  testimony?  The 
followers  of  the  Baconian  philosophy 
should  not  hesitate  as  to  the  reply. 


Christ  crucified  is  ««the  power  of 
God."  Yes,  but  this  power  is  spiritual. 
It  is  not  physical,  like  the  might  of  an 
army;  nor  material,  like  that  which  is 
connected  with  a  development  of  mat- 
ter. To  borrow  a  distinction  from  Cole- 
ridge, it  is  not  mechanical,  as  derived 
from  any  sort  of  mechanism,  but  dy- 
namical, as  exerted  by  spirit  upon  spirit. 
It  is  '*  power  unto  salvation"  working 
in  the  soul  of  the  believer  in  connection 
with  and  through  the  instrumentality 
of  Christ's  death  upon  the  cross  for  sin. 
It  is  not  therefore  to  be  tested  by  ma- 
terial gauges,  as  one  measures  the  press- 
ure on  a  steam-boiler,  or  estimates  the 
horse-power  of  an  engine.  We  are  to 
look  for  its  operation  in  the  human 
heart.  Its  trophies  are  in  character, 
and  its  results  are  in  life.  Take  it  in 
the  case  of  an  individual,  and  the  trans- 
formation wrought  on  such  men  as  Paul, 
and  Augustine,  and  John  Newton  may 
well  illustrate  its  reality  and  efficacy. 
Take  it  in  the  case  of  communities,  and 
snoh  a  book  as  Brace's  Gtsia  (Jhristi  will 
give  some  idea  of  its  influence  on  the 
elevation  of  the  world— for  the  author 
just  named  affirms  that  Christianity  has 
either  implanted  or  stimulated  among 
men  **  regard  for  the  personality  of  the 
weakest  and  the  poorest;  respect  for 
woman;  the  absolute  duty  of  each  mem- 
ber of  the  fortunate  classes  to  raise  the 
unfortunate;  humanity  to  the  child,  the 
prisoner,  the  stranger,  the  needy,  and 
even  the  brute ;  unceasing  opposition 
to  all  forms  of  cruelty;  the  duty  of  per- 
sonal purity;  the  sacredness  of  mar- 
riage; the  necessity  of  temperance,"  and 
the  like.  These  are  effects  individual 
and  national,  or  rather  racial,  which 
cannot  be  denied,  and  therefore  that 
which  produced  them  must  be  a 
••power." 

But  are  we  quite  sure  that  it  is  "the 
power  of  God  "  ?  Yes,  for  there  are  only 
two  spiritual  powers  in  the  world — ^that 
of  evil  and  that  of  good— the  latter  cen- 
tering in  the  personality  of  God.  Very 
evidently,  therefore,  a  result  like  that 
of  the  conversion  of  a  man,  and  the 
revolution  of  society,  from  evil  to  good, 
must  be  traced  up  to  God.    Man  cannot 
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do  it  for  bimflelf,  for  as  water  cannot 
rise  above  its  level,  so  the  sonl  cannot 
change  its  natare  by  its  own  efforts. 
And  what  one  man  cannot  do  for  him- 
Belf,  the  aggregate  of  men  cannot  do 
for  the  race.  They  had  four  thousand 
years  given  to  them  in  which  to  make 
the  experiment,  and  here  (verse  21)  is 
the  result:  ''After  that,  in  the  wisdom 
of  God,  the  world  by  wisdom  knew  not 

[  God."  So,  looking  at  the  effects  of  the 
Gospel,  and  at  the  impotence  of  men 
before  the  Gospel,  we  may  well  declare 
that  it  is  *'the  power  of  God  unto  sal- 

\  Tation  to  every  one  that  believeth." 
Bat  Paul's  Gospel  was  also,  in  the  ex- 
perience of  those  who  were  being  saved, 
"the  wisdom  of  God."  Wisdom  is  man- 
ifested in  the  choice  of  such  means  as 
tie  best  adapted  to  the  production  of 
the  end  which  is  sought  to  be  attained. 
The  problem  to  be  solved  in  the  salva- 
tion of  men  is,  first  of  all,  *'  how  shall  a 
aimer  be  forgiven  without  weakening 
the  sanctions  of  morality  and  giving  en- 
eoartgement  to  evil?*'  Now  the  race 
ninly  wrestled  with  that  for  four  mil- 
lenniums ;  but  the  despair  of  human* 
ity  is  the  opportunity  of  God,  for  in 
"Christ  crucified"  we  are  shown  "a  just 
God  and  a  Savior,*'  and  by  accepting 
forgiveness  through  that  sacrifice,  we 
are  led  to  see  the  terrible  evil  of  sin 
and  turn  from  it  with  hearty  and  sin- 
cere earnestness  to  God.  Thus  the  very 
means  through  which  the  pardon  is 
bestowed,  give  a  new  impulse  toward 
holiness  in  the  forgiven  sinner's  heart. 
This  is  what  Paul  means  when  he  says 
to  the  Romans:  "Do  we  then  make 
void  the  law  through  faith  ?  God  for- 
hid !  Yea,  we  establish  the  law."  And 
in  the  harmonizing  of  these  two  appar- 
ent opposites  the  highest  wisdom,  even 
the  wisdom  of  God,  is  made  manifest. 

Nor  is  this  all;  wisdom  is  seen  in  the 
secnring  of  different  ends  by  one  and 
the  same  means ;  and  in  this  respect, 
also,  the  wisdom  of  God  comes  out  pre- 
eminently in  the  cross  of  Christ.    For 
salvation  is  not  merely  forgiveness;  it 
is  also   and  mainly  regeneration  and 
growth  in  holiness.     Its  highest  result 
is  character,  and  the  renovation  of  that 


is  produced  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  Now 
the  dispensation  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
would  have  been  impossible  save  for 
the  sacrifice  of  Christ  on  the  cross ; 
while,  again,  the  love  of  Christ,  as 
manifested  in  His  sacrifice  on  the 
cross,  is  the  great  means  used  by  the 
Spirit  for  the  regeneration  and  sancti- 
fication  of  the  believer.  Thus  the  con- 
demnfition  of  sin  even  in  the  forgive- 
ness of  the  sinner,  the  securing  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  for  his  regeneration,  and 
the  furnishing  of  that  divine  agent  with 
the  instrumentality  which  He  employs 
for  the  renewing  and  sanctifying  of  the 
heart,' are  all  alike  results  of  the  cross 
of  Christ;  and  as  we  see  how  many  im- 
portant things  are  secured  by  one  and 
the  same  means,  we  begin  to  have  a 
glimmering  of  what  Paul  means  when 
in  another  epistle  he  speaks  of  the 
*  *  manifold  "—or  much  variegated  *  •  wis- 
dom of  God." 

Now  from  all  this,  which  oomesout  in 
the  paragraph  on  which  our  remarks 
are  founded,  four  inferences  follow: 
First,  if  Christ  crucified  is  the  power 
of  Gk>d  unto  salvation,  then  any  sinner 
may  be  saved  through  faith  in  Him. 
The  power  of  God  never  fails.  Second, 
if  Christ  crucified  be  the  power  of  God 
unto  salvation,  we  may  be  sure  that 
there  is  no  other  way  of  salvation.  What 
can  succeed  if  the  power  of  God  be  set 
at  naught,  and  the  wisdom  of  God  re- 
jected? Third,  when  men  are  saved 
through  this  means,  the  whole  glory  of 
their  salvation  is  due  to  God.  When 
the  galleries  of  rock  below  the  East 
Biver  were  blown  down  by  gunpowder 
that  was  fired  by  electricity,  men  did 
not  praise  the  little  child  whose  hand 
set  the  battery  in  motion ;  but  they  said, 
"How  marvelous  that  power  which  the 
touch  even  of  an  infant  can  bring  into 
operation  !"  In  like  manner,  the  power 
of  Christ  crucified  is  so  perfect,  that  it 
does  not  depend  on  the  preacher,  for 
"  the  base  things  of  the  world  hath  God 
chosen  to  bring  to  naught"  the  things 
that  are  in  great^  repute,  "  that  no  fiesh 
should  glory  in  his  presence."  And 
again,  ''  Ye  see  your  calling,  brethren, 
how  that  not  many  wise   men    after 
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the  flesh,  not  many  mighty,  not  many 
noble,  have  coiled  you;"  for  so,  in  our 
judgment,  ^the  ellipsis  should  be  sup- 
plied. The  power  and  the  wisdom  of 
Gk>d  in  the  Gospel  are  so  great  as  to 
be  largely  independent  of  human  abil- 
ity. The  treasure  is  in  earthen  vessels, 
and  because  it  is  so,  the  excellence  of 
the  power  is  seen  to  be  of  men  and  not 
of  God.  Fourth,  if  we  would  see  such 
results  from  our  preaching  as  those 
which  followed  Paul's,  we  must  preach 
the  same  Gk>spel,  "Christ  crucified." 
This  is  the  Gospel  for  our  age,  because 
it  is  the  Gospel  for  all  the  ages;  and  the 
open  secret  of  success  in  the  ministry 
lies  in  the  proclamation  of  it  as  Paul 
prodaimed  it. 

Abstinence  for  the  Sake  of  Ottiers. 

(Lesson  April  27, 1884.) 
Bt  Newman  Hall,  D.D.,^  Loudon. 
Through  thy   knowledge  ahaU  the  weak 
brother  periahy  for  whom  Christ  died? 
Bid  when  ye  sin  so  against  the  hrethrertf 
and  wound  their  loeak  conscience,  ye  sin 
against  Christ, — 1  Ck)r.  viii:  11,  12. 
Thb  two  greatest  inflnences  in  the 
moral  world  are  knowledge  and  love. 
These  are  contrasted  in  this  chapter. 

1.  Knowledge,  "Knowledge  puffeth 
up."  Nothing  is  more  calculated  to 
give  its  possessor  a  sense  of  superiori- 
ty. The  man  who  knows  is  greater, 
and  often  feels  himself  greater,  than 
the  man  who  owns.  Any  fool  may 
possess  gold,  houses,  and  land.  He 
may  affect  to  despise  the  poor  scholar, 
philosopher,  poet,  while  secretly  con- 
scious of  his  vast  inferiority.  The 
knowing  man  may  really  own  more  in 
the  domains  of  nature  by  understand- 
ing its  laws  and  admiring  its  beauties, 
than  the  ignorant  millionaire  who  calls 
a  vast  domain  his  own.  Thus  knowl- 
edge "puffeth  up,"  inflates;  as  a  blad- 
der or  a  balloon,  it  swells  into  size 
without  real  bulk — a  mere  wind-bag. 
This  is  true  only  of  imperfect  knowl- 
edge. Some  of  the  most  knowing  have 
been  the  most  humble,  for  they  have 

*Tliia  sermon,  as  well  as  all  others  in  this 
series,  has  been  prepared  specially  for  this  pub- 
lication.—Ed. 


themselves  learned  how  small  t 
in  the  vast  universe;  how  lit! 
know  compared  with  the  unknc 
Newton,  contrasting  the  pebble 
discoveries  with  the  untracked 
beyond.  All  knowledge  apar 
love  tends  to  make  its  possess 
and  intolerant  of  the  ignorano* 
takes  and  varying  perceptions  of 
This  is  the  cause  of  numberless  * 
public  and  social  life.  It  ha 
specially  injurious,  as  it  is  sj 
unseemly,  in  the  Ohurch  ;  el( 
dogma  above  charity;  the  fruitfn 
of  unhallowed  sectarianism  and 

Knowledge  makes  its  various 
Bors  pull  to  pieces  the  edifice,  mi 
ing  the  importance  of  the  part 
exalting  his  own  favorite  opinion 
separating  the  various  stones. 

2.  Love,     •«  Charity  edifleth;" 
eth  up ;    regards   the  wel£eire 
whole,  and  honors  each  part, 
seeks     the     safety,     harmony, 
pleteness  of  the  entire  temple, 
teaches  the  consideration  due 'to 
respects  even  errors  when  held 
entiously,  and  ignorance  whei 
voidable.    It  recognizes  the  da 
respect  of  all  as  men,  as  child 
one  Father,  as  redeemed  by  oi 
ior.    Thus  it  gives  mere  know] 
secondary  place  and  will  not  al 
claims  to  override  those  of  justi 
mercy. 

True  love  has  its  source  in  Qo 
self.  **If  any  man  love  God"  1 
sesses  that  **  love  which  is  the 
ing  of  the  law."  He  is  '*lo 
God,"  for  he  responds  to  the  loi 
which  God  first  loved  him;  and  : 
is  "known  of  God";  recognized 
of  His  own  children;  approved  a 
lighted  in.  God  despises  nc 
their  ignorance.  He  blesses  tho 
do  not  see  the  hand  that  supplie 
makes  allowances  for  their  mi 
"He  has  compassion  on  the  ig 
and  on  those  who  are  out  of  th< 
He  who  thus  loves  Gk)d  must  be 
bled  by  his  inability  to  understa 
Infinite,  and  his  failures  to  ma 
practice  keep  pace  with  his  kno\ 
His  knowledge  convinces  him  ' 
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«nd  his  own  liability  to  temptation, 
tnd  80  lie  is  disposed  to  be  tender 
toward  the  weakness  and  mistakes  of 
others. 

3.  Th/B  Knowledge  uhich  comes  of  Love, 
This  is  the  true  knowledge.  **  He  that 
loreth  not  knoweth  not  God."  No  high 
attainments  in  knowledge  can  other- 
wise be  made.  We  cannot  really  know 
any  friend  nntil  we  love  him  ;  their 
knowledge  grows  with  love.    How  can 

I  a  carnal  mind  know  God?  "It  is  en- 
mity against  Ck>d;"  and  an  enemy  can- 
not know  the  object  of  hatred  when 
^esenring  respect  and  loye.  This  is 
the  trae  knowledge,  and  attains  heights 
ne?er  otherwise  to  be  reached.  A  path 
tip  a  mountain  may  commence  on  a 
high  level  and  advance  by  steep  gra- 
dients, and  then  suddenly  be  stopped 
bj  a  precipice  which  renders  advance 
impossible.  Another  path  may  begin 
low  down  in  the  valley,  and  by  many 
ligzags  slowly  rise,  but  may  never 
atop  till  the  summit  is  reached.  Many 
an  ungodly  possessor  of  knowledge 
niay  be  far  higher  up  than  many  a 
child  or  peasant  on  that  lower  path. 
Yet  child  or  peasant  may  be  on  a  track 
which  will  lead  him  to  the  infinite 
heights  of  God,  when  the  prond  boaster 
of  the  knowledge  that  pnfifeth  up  will 
remain  hopelessly  below. 

4.  Love  a  safer  guide  than  Knowledge, 
Social  intercourse  was  blended  at  Cor- 
inth with  heathen  customs.    Neighbors 
met  at  feasts  in  the  idol  temples,  or,  in 
their  own  homes,  often  ate  meat  which 
had  bfen  sacrificed.     A  difference  of 
opinion    arose    respecting     Christian 
duty.    Some  of  the  converts  retained  a 
lurking  belief  in  the  real  existence  of 
the  false  divinities  they  used  to  wor- 
ship.    To  them  it  would  have  been  a 
return  to  idolatry  to  take  part  in  those 
feasts.      They  would    feel   they  were 
sanctioning  heathen  worship.    But  if 
they  saw  other  converts  enjoying  them- 
selves at  such  banquets  they  would  be 
temptod  to  join  them,  and  thus  defile 
their    conscience    by    what    to    them 
would  be  a  sinful  compliance  with  the 
world.     What  should  Christians  do? 

Knowledge"  said:    "We  know  that 


<( 


there  is  only  one  God,  only  one  Christ; 
idols  are  nothing;  the  idol  temple  is  a 
mere  building;  the  meat  offered  in  sac- 
rifice is  nothing  but  meat ;  taking  it 
procures  us  no  advantage,  abstaining 
no  loss,  either  from  the  idol  or  from 
God.  We  are  sure  of  this;  and  so  with 
the  certainty  of  conviction  we  can  do 
as  our  neighbors  do,  not  make  our- 
selves peculiar,  or  deprive  ourselves  of 
innocent  pleasure.  Let  those  who 
are  ignorant  or  weak  keep  aloof;  but 
we  will  nse  the  liberty  our  knowledge 
gives.  But  Love  was  stronger  than 
Logic  Love  said:  '*  We  know  all  this, 
and  to  us  the  idol  is  nothing;  but 
many  of  our  brethren  have  not  attained 
to  this  certainty;  old  notions  and 
habits  cling  to  them;  if  they  were  to 
come  to  these  feasts  they  would  feel 
they  were  sanctioning  idolatry;  their 
conscience  would  be  wounded  ;  one 
violation  of  it  might  lead  to  another; 
they  would  lose  their  joy  in  faith, 
and  might  finally  relapse.  If  they  see 
us  there  they  may  be  tempted  to  think 
that  what  is  right  and  safe  for  us 
would  be  so  to  them.  Should  we  not 
for  their  sakes  keep  away  ?  Since  it  is 
so  certain  that  taking  such  meat  makes 
us  neither  better  nor  worse,  how  easy 
for  us  to  abstain  !  If  it  is  a  matter  of 
indifference  to  us,  and  not  so  to  them, 
should  we  not  relinquish  what  is  of  no 
real  value,  to  preserve  others  from  real 
injury?  We  have  liberty,  but  let  not 
this  be  a  hindrance  to  others;  liberty 
to  go  to  the  feast  and  to  abstain  from 
going;  let  us  nse  this  liberty  for  the 
good  and  not  the  harm  of  others.  We 
have  knowledge,  but  let  us  not  glory 
in  it  so  as  to  expose  a  weak  brother  to 
perish.  Christ  died  for  him;  can  we 
not  give  up  this  meat  for  him  ?  If  I 
wound  his  weak  conscience  I  do  more 
than  gratify  my  appetite;  I  am  against 
Christ !  **  Wherefore,  if  meat  make  my 
brother  to  offend,  I  will  ent  no  flesh 
while  the  world  standeth,  lest  I  make 
my  brother  to  offend." 

There  is  no  dignity  acquired  in  re- 
solving to  use  every  facility  for  self-in- 
dulgence ;  but  abstinence  for  a  good 
motive  purifies  and  elevoiitea.    Eno^V 
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edge  without  love  boasts  of  power  but 
renders  weak.  Freedom  without  loTe 
generates  bondage  to  self,  the  worst  of 
masters.  True  liberty  is  a\*le  to  relin- 
quish a  pleasure  which  often  enslaves 
those  who  boast  their  freedom.  Strength 
is  tender  toward  the  weak.  The  mighty 
Son  of  God  did  not  break  the  bruised 
reed  nor  despise  the  little  ones.  A 
thimbleful  of  the  milk  love  provides 
for  babes,  will  outweigh  the  largest 
Boap-bubble  of  mere  knowledge,  how- 
ever gorgeous  its  tints.  "So  much  as 
thou  lovest  so  much  thou  knowest.** 
(Bernard. )  "  Faith  which  \8  hdd  is  not 
sufficient;  there  must  be  faith  ^hich 
holds ;  "  and  this  is  the  faith  of  love,  the 
knowledge  of  love. 

5.  Application  of  the  principle.    In  for- 
mer days  Christians  had  to  surrender 
property,  liberty,  life,  for  conscience. 
In  these  days,  wherein  may  we  exercise 
self-denial  and  take  up  the  cross  except 
by  abstaining  from  doubtful  pleasures 
for  the  sake  of  others?    Many  think 
they  could  die  for  Christ:  can  they  give 
up  the  idol's  meat  for  Christ?    There 
are  many  practices  in  the  present  day 
in  reference  to  which  knowledge  and 
conscientious  convictions  differ.   There 
should  be  no  hesitation  in  reference 
to  whatever  is  absolutely  wrong.     But 
some  things  may  be  right  in  themselves 
and  wrong  owing  to  circumstances,  of 
which  Christians  must  be  the  judge, 
and  give  account  to  Gk>d.    What  is  our 
duty  as  regards  certain  social  customs? 
What  are  we  to  say  of  public  balls,  the- 
atres, the  race-course,  the  use  of  intox- 
icating drinks  ?    Knowledge  may  plead 
in  favor  of  these  things    on  abstract 
grounds,  and  may  say:  "I  can  use  with- 
out abusing;  I  can  go  and  not  be  in- 
jured ;  I  can  enjoy  and  keep  a  good  con- 
science; why  should  another's  weakness 
deny  me  the  benefit  of  my  strength; 
another's  liability  to  slavery  hinder  the 
enjoyment  of  my  freedom  ?"    But  love 
replies:  "If  it  is  no  sin  in  you  to  in- 
dulge, it  is  no  sin  to  abstain.    No  law 
compels   you    to    the    doubtful   feast. 
Your  liberty  is  not  compulsion  to  grat- 
ify inclination,  and  may  be  equally  ex- 
ercised in  denying  self  for  the  sake  of 


others.  If  to  please  yourself  you  in- 
dulge, should  you  not,  to  avoid  wound- 
ing, and  possibly  ruining  others,  ab- 
stain ?  There  are  young  people  in  whom 
some  of  the  exhibitions  on  the  stage 
would  have  the  effect  of  kindling  a  fire 
of  passion  which  would  destroy  the  soul; 
there  are  those  whose  former  habits  or 
present  associations  are  such  that  any 
indulgence  in  intoxicating  drinks  would 
draw  into  the  resistless  current  of  ex- 
cess. Should  not  the  personal  pleasure, 
even  if  harmless,  be  given  up  for  the 
sake  of  those  whom  your  example  might 
ruin? 

Love  enforces  her  appeal  by  the  fol- 
lowing arguments : 

1.  Indulgence  may  injure  another's 
conscience.  Conscience  is  the  throne 
of  the  moral  nature.  Injury  to  con- 
science is  the  greatest  of  all  injuries; 
weakening,  dishonoring,  troubling,  bur- 
dening it. 

2.  In  this  case  it  is  injury  to  tkbrother. 
The  ties  of  a  heavenly  relationship 
should  keep  us  from  fraternal  wrong. 

3.  It  is  injury  to  weakness.  "Thy 
weak  brother."  It  is  mean  to  do  vio- 
lence to  infancy,  to  imbecility,  to  ignor- 
anee.  The  weakness  which  prompts 
the  disdain  of  pride,  specially  pleads 
for  the  forbearance  of  love. 

4.  It  is  injury  which  may  lead  to 
ruin.  *  *  Shall  thy  weak  brother  perish  ?'* 
Who  shall  say  this  is  impossible  ?  How 
ought  love  to  shrink  from  aiding  such 
a  catastrophe ! 

6.  It  is  injury,  and  may  be  fatal  to 
one  "for  whom  Christ  died."  If  He 
abstained  from  His  throne  of  glory  in 
heaven,  and  from  ease  on  earth;  if  He 
surrendered  life  for  that  weak  brother, 
should  not  love  surrender  this  indul- 
gence? 

6.  Not  to  surrender  it  under  such 
circumstances  is  "sin";  direct  opposi- 
tion to  the  Lord  Himself.  "When  ye 
sin  so  against  the  brethren  and  wound 
their  weak  conscience,  ye  sin  against 
Christ." 


I  preach  m  if  I  ne'er  should  preach  agaiiw 
And  as  a  dying  man  to  dsring  men. 

— DAvm. 
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Bt  J.  M.  Shxbwood,  D.D. 


Afbil  2. — Missionary  Service. — Huic4N 

IK8TBX71CEKTAIJTIE8  IN   THE  SaLYATION  OF 

TEB  WoBiJ).     (Actsviii:  30,  31.) 
The  Gospel  is  to  be  given  to  the 

WOBLD  BT    HUMAN  AGENCY.      Qo<K might 

haye  ordained  it  otherwise;  might  em- 
ploy the  ministry  of  angels;  might  have 
converted  the  Ethiopian  ennnch  by  the 
direct  illtunination  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
while  he  read  "Esaias  the  prophet." 
Bnt  He  chose  a  visible  hnman  agency, 
and  directed  Philip  to  go  and  join  him- 
self to  his  chariot,  and  interpret  the 
Scripture  to  him.  And  this  is  the  di- 
vinely established  principle  or  method, 
and  it  is  universal  in  its  application. 
And  is  it  not  high  time  for  the  Ghnrch 
to  wake  np  to  the  reality  and  magnitude 
of  this  trust? 

When  will  the  world  be  converted? 
Just  token  the  Church  ofihelivintj  Ooddoes 
her  whole  duty,  and  not  tiU  then.  It  might 
be  done  in  a  generation:  the  men  are 
living  who  might  see  it  accomplished. 
For— 

1.  God  himself  has  appointed  the  in- 
strument, and  He  cannot  have  chosen 
one    inadequate.      2.    The    Gospel    of 
Jesus  Christ,  as  developed  and  perfect- 
ed in  the  ages  past,  is  equal  to  the  work, 
difficult  and  great  as  it  is;  for  it  is  '*the 
power  of  God  unto  salvation  to  every 
one  that  believeth.'*  No  additional  light, 
motive,  means,  agency,  is  needed.    3. 
The  great  promises  of  God ;  the  co-op- 
eration of  Providence;  the  mighty  and 
resistless  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  all 
wait  on  the  action  of  those  who  hold 
the  Gospel  in  trust.    4.  The  work  of 
converting  the  world   in  the  past  has 
gone  forward   just    in    proportion    as 
God's  people  have  joined  themselves  to 
the  chariot  of  Providence,  rolling  along 
the  highway  of  the  nations,  and  inter- 
preted and  applied   the  living  Word 
wheresoever  the  Spirit  has  prepared  the 
^*y.    The  way  is  prepared,  the  achieve- 
^^ot  is  within  our  grasp.     The  salva- 
tion  of  the  world  is  not  a  dream ;  it  need 
^  no  longer  delayed.    O,  if  we  would 
^^t  believe  that  it  is  for  this  we  live 
^^  for  this  alone;  that  it  was  for  this 


the  truth  was  revealed  and  Christ  came 
into  the  world  and  died  on  the  cross, 
and  a  Church  has  been  gathered,  and 
the  instrumentalities  made  perfect,  and 
the  Holy  Ghost  sent  down  to  endue  with 
power !  Then  would  we  arouse  and  do 
the  bidding  of  the  Master. 


Apbil  9. — The  Contbitb  Hsabt.  (Isa. 
Ixvi:  2;  Ps.  xxxiv:  18;  li:  17.) 

The  sacrifices  of  pride  and  self-right-^ 
eousness  are  "an  abomination  to  the 
Lord";  but  the  sacrifices  of  a  "broken 
spirit  "  are  His  delight:  "A  broken  and 
a  contrite  heart,  O  God,  thou  wilt  not 
despise."  As  His  eye  surveys  the  world 
and  its  multitudinous  affairs,  it  singles 
out  and  fastens  in  complacency  on  the 
I)enitent  soul.  '*  To  this  man  will  I  look, 
even  to  him  that  is  poor  and  of  a  con- 
trite spirit,  and  trembleth  at  my  word." 
He  cannot  away  with  the  boastful,  the 
confident,  the  self-complacent;  but  'the 
Lord  is  nigh  unto  them  that  are  of  a 
broken  heart,  and  saveth  such  as  be  of 
a  contrite  spirit."  One  of  the  beati- 
tudes— the  first  that  fell  from  our  Sav- 
ior's lips  —  was  addressed  to  such  : 
"Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit,  for 
theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 

How  beautifully  does  Christ  illus- 
trate this  spirit,  and  its  opposite,  in  the 
parable  of  the  Pharisee  and  publican 
in  the  Temple  !  The  Pharisee  was  lift- 
ed up,  proud  of  his  righteousness,  self- 
complacent;  had  no  sins  to  confess, 
and  sacrificed  on  God's  altar  the  obla- 
tion of  pride  and  vainglory.  Bnt  the 
publican,  so  despised  by  his  fellow- wor- 
shiper, stood  afar  off,  so  conscious  of 
his  unworthiness,  daring  not  even  to 
look  up,  and  smote  on  his  .  breast  in 
token  of  contrition,  crying,  "Gk>d  be 
merciful  to  me,  a  sinner  !"  There  was 
genuine  penitence,  genuine  religion, 
genuine  and  acceptable  worship.  "He 
went  down  to  bis  house  justified." 

1.  Such  a  spirit  is  the  very  essence  of 
the  religion  of  Christ.     2.  There  is  no 
surer  test  of  the  genuineness  of  one*s 
religious  experience.    ^.  TYie  eT^ce^^vti^ 
value  of  this  spirit  in  God.*&  «\^V  m^^ 
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the  imperative  duty  of  oaltiTating  it» 
are  too  mnch  lost  sight  of  in  this  age  of 
the  world. 


April  16. — Wsabt  in  Well-doino. 
<2Thess.  iii:13.) 

I.  GONSIDBB  THX  NEXD  OF  THIS  DIYIMX 
2XHOBTATION. 

1.  One  of  the  strongest  tendencies  of 
human  nature,  even  when  sanctified  in 
part,  is  in  the  line  of  deterioration, 
backsliding,  weariness  of  the  flesh. 
Salvation  is  up-hiU  work  at  every  step, 
in  every  sphere,  in  every  duty.  Strive, 
hold  on,  fight  to  the  end,  is  the  only 
condition  of  victory.  2.  Continuance 
in  well-doing  is  the  channel  along 
which  the  truth  and  spirit  and  provi- 
dence of  God  operate  to  save  men.  To 
cease  to  strive  against  sin  and  the  world 
.and  the  devil;  to  stop  work  in  the 
Master's  cause;  to  yield  to  the  solicita- 
tions of  the  flesh,  and  lay  off  the  Ohri»- 
tian  armor,  is  to  cut  ou. selves  off  from 
the  divine  promises  and  provisions, 
and  forfeit  all  the  advantages  we  have 
gained,  and  put  in  peril  even  our  pro- 
fesRion  and  our  souls. 

n.  NOTESOMBBSASOMBWHTWESHOXTLD 
-OBET  THS  EXHOBTATION. 

1.  God  never  grows  weary  in  looking 
after  our  interests  and  ministering  to 
•our  needs.  If  He  should  do  so,  even 
for  a  day,  alas  for  us !  2.  The  angels 
never  cease  their  ministrations  in  our 
behalf.  Day  and  night  in  season,  out  of 
season,  they  guard  our  steps  and  woo 
as  to  virtue  and  heaven.  3.  The  exam- 
ple of  the  most  eminent  saints  pleads 
with  us.  The  Church's  roll  of  honor, 
in  all  the  ages,  is  made  up  of  those 
who  fight  valiantly  for  the  faith,  even 
to  martyrdom,  or  with  their  latest 
breath.  4.  We  have  not  long  work. 
The  day  wanes;  the  night  cometh  !  5. 
The  reward  is  ample  enough  and 
glorious  enough  to  warrant  unceasing, 
untiring,  enthusiastic  whole-hearted 
service  so  long  as  it  pleases  God  to  give 
us  life  and  opportunity. 


Apbil23. — ^LovxsTTHou  Me?    (John 
^xi:  16.) 
The   oiroomstanceB   connected  with 


this  pointed  question,  and  its  triple 
repetition,  invest  it  with  peculiar  in- 
terest and  special  significance.  Each 
of  the  three  words  embraces  an  impor- 
tant truth.  We  cannot  do  better  than 
consider  them  separately. 

L  LovBST.  Christ  makes  His  appeal 
to  the  heart.  The  question  cleaves 
straight  down  to  the  very  core  of  Peter's 
being.  He  does  not  ask  after  his  specu- 
lative faith,  his  conscience,  his  profes- 
sion: but  **LovB8T  thou  me?"  Is  thy 
heart  mine  ?  Is  my  kingdom  enthroned 
in  the  soul  as  its  central,  governing 
power?  Christ  puts  the  same  pointed, 
radical,  searching  question  to  every  dis- 
ciple; **  Lovest  thou  me?"  Nothing 
short  of  the  supremacy  of  the  heart  will 
satisfy  Him.  He  has  loved  us  with  an 
infinite  love  even  unto  death,  and  He 
demands  our  heart's  best  affections  in 
return.  The  sum  and  essence  of  Chris- 
tianity is  love. 

U.  Thou.  Not  John,  or  Matthew,  or 
the  disciples  collectively;  but  Ihouy Peters 
— lovest  THOU  me  ?  Jesus*  eye  fastens 
on  him,  and  again  and  again,  and  yet 
again  He  presses  the  question:  "Simon 
Peter,  son  of  Jonas,  loTcsi  thou  me?" 
How  the  words  searched  and  tested  and 
grieved  the  disciple  h  There  was  no 
escape  for  him.  It  was  as  if  he  stood 
before  the  burning  throne  of  judgment. 
8o  wiU  U  be  voith  every  discqjle.  Beligion 
is  pre-eminently  a  per8<maL  thing.  The 
fjaith  and  virtue  of  others  will  save  no 
man.  Each  for  himself  must  heed,  be- 
lieve, obey,  love  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
or  die  in  his  sins.  *'Tbou  !*'  How  the 
eye,  and  voice,  and  penetrating  words 
of  Jesns  on  the  judgment  throne  will 
search  and  test  every  soul  of  us ! 

m.  Mb.  "Lovest  thou  me?'*  &ot 
my  doctrines  only,  but  my  person,  my 
character — ^BiE,  the  divine  Son  of  God, 
the  crucified  and  risen  Jesus,  the  Way, 
the  Truth,  the  Life  of  the  world.  A 
speculative  faith,  orthodoxy,  the  sacra- 
ments and  ordinances,  and  church  re- 
lations will  not  save  Simon  Peter  or 
any  other  sinner;  nothing  but  fiaith  in 
and  supreme  love  to  a  personal  Savior, 
such  as  is  revealed  and  profEered  to  va 
IntheChMpel. 
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APBIL    30. — SUFFEBINa    AND    BEIONINO 

WITH  Chbibt.     (2  Tim.  ii:  1^,  Rom.  viii: 
17.) 

The  Scriptures  lay  great  stress  on 
sufferinQ,  ** If  we  suffer,"  etc.;  "if  so 
be  that  we  suffer  with  him,**  etc.;  we 
**  must  through  much  tribulation  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  Ood.*'  Suffering 
with  Christ  here  is  the  condition  of 
joint  heirship  with  Him,  and  reigning 
with  Him  in  heaven.  No  cross,  no 
crown! 

By  ''suffering  "  is  not  meant  physical 
pain  so  much  us  spiritucU  travail.  It  is 
personal,  actual  fellowship  with  Christ, 
the  Bedeemer  of  the  world,  in  His 
spirit,  teachings,  life,  death,  conflicts, 
eanse,  and  mission  in  behalf  of  a  sin- 
ruined  world. 

I.  What  is  rr  to  suffeb  with  Chbist, 

IN  THB  MJBANINO  OF  THE  ScKXPTUHES  ? 

1.  To  die  unto  sin:  to  crucify  the  flesh, 
with  the  affections  and  lusts  thereof. 
2.  To  take  up  the  cross  before  men  — 
the  symbol  of  the  crucified  and  risen 
Jesus — and  bear  its  reproach.  3.  To 
ooDsecrate  lifQ  and  being  to  the  end 
and  work  for  which  Christ  laid  down 
His  life,  and  endure  whatever  loss, 
shame,  conflict  and  suffering,  in  body, 
mind,  estate  or  reputation,  which  may 
oome  to  us  in ,  the  honest,  fearless  and 
&ithful  perforinance  of  eyery  Christian 
duty. 

IL  What  is  rr  to  beion  with  Christ  ? 

L  To  partake  of  His  exaltation  and 
glory  in  the  everlasting  kingdom.  Be- 
lievers are  **  the  members  of  his  body,** 
He  is  their  living  *•  Head."  The  Church 
is  the  ••  Bride  of  the  Lamb";  so  that 
they  are  **  joint-heirs  with  him''  to  that 
eternal  poHsession  of  power,  glory  and 
blessedness  which  the  Father  will  be- 
stow upon  His  "beloved  Son."  2.  To 
dwell  with  Him  in  special  nearness, 
communion  and  ministry,  as  the  "roy- 
al seed  of  the  house  of  David," 
as  His  "  brethren  "  in  the  kingdom  of 
grace;  as  "the  travail  of  his  sonl,"  with 
whom  He  is  forever  to  rejoice;  as  the 
trophies  of  His  dying  love  and  victori- 
ous grace,  in  whom  His  own  life  and 
image  are  reproduced  to' the  glory  o(  the 
Father.  3.  la  some  sense  to  share  in  His 


kingly  office,  as  the  Head  and  Represen- 
tative of  *'the  kingdom  of  everlasting 
righteousness, "  wrought  out  and  estab- 
lished by  His  mediation  and  suffering. 
The  saints  will  be  disiingvLxshtd  even 
among  the  hierarchies  of  heaven;  will 
shine  as  "stars"  among  the  orders  of 
angels;  will  be  entrusted  with  power, 
dominion,  exalted  minis  ries  in  the 
future  kingdom,  of  which  we  can  now 
form  no  conception.  Glorious  destiny! 
But  it  is  attainable  only  along  that 
"  meek  and  lowly"  way  which  Jesus  trod 
while  in  the  flesh,  and  which  leads  up*to 
Gethsemane  an.i  Calvary  ! 

THE  FBEVENTION  OF  CBZHE. 
Ways  in  which  Clergymen  may  Eelp. 

Bt  Howabd  Cbosbt,  D.D.,  LL.D. 
The  clergyman  who  is  content  with 
preparing  and  preaching  sermons  has 
a  very  circumscribed  view  of  his  du- 
ties. Undoubtedly  the  proclamation  of 
I  God's  Word  iA  his  main  work,  the  apos- 
tolic portion  of  his  vocation.  But,  as 
a  teacher  of  truth  and  righteousness, 
he  is  to  apply  that  truth  in  every  way 
open  to  him.  The  condition  of  the 
poor,  the  needs  of  the  sick  and  the 
prisoner,  the  administration  of  the  lo- 
cal government,  are  all  subjects  for  his 
patient  and  earnest  consideratvon,  as 
affording  avenues  wherein  he  can  work 
for  God  and  truth  in  the  uplifting  of  his 
fellow-men.  His  Master  expects  this 
work  of  him.  The  minister's  per- 
sonal interest  in  these  matters  will  al- 
ways improve  methods  and  increase 
attention  and  devotion  on  the  part  of 
those  to  whom  official  trusts  are  com- 
mitted. His*  own  investigations  will 
qualify  him  tp  point  out  the  sources  of 
crime,  and  to, suggest  means  of  preven- 
tion, and  bis  po-operation  will  strength- 
en the  hands  of  those  whose  special 
duty  it  may  be  to  act  in  the  premises. 

Moreover,  his  congregation  naturally 
look  to  him  as  an  example  of  the  cor- 
rect and  conscientious  citizen.  His 
public  spirit  in  seeking  the  relief  of  the 
distressed  and  the  elevation  of  all,  will 
be  catching,  and  his  leadership  will 
have  a  large  following  in  these  walks 
of  usefulness. 
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The  piety  of  a  chnrch  so  conducted 
will  be  fresh  and  healthy,  and  the  real- 
ization of  Christ's  presence  more  clear, 
for  it  is  in  active  work  for  and  with  the 
Master  that  Uis  life  is  best  under- 
stood and  imitated,  and  hence  most 
manifested  to  the  faithful  disciple. 

Let  every  minister  (whether  fonnaUy 
or  informaUy  circumstances  may  decide) 
set  his  people  to  visit  the  prison  and 
persuade  those  who  have  plenty  of  time 
to  listen,  to  turn  froin  their  evil  ways. 
A  sympathy   with  the  prisoner  opens 
his  heart  to  receive  the  truth.    Half  our 
prisoners  would  be  reformed  if  Chris- 
tian ministers  would  push   this   mat- 
ter, and  encourage  such  practical  sym- 
pathy, which  should  also  be  extended 
to  the  unfortunate  when  he  is  released, 
and  is  tempted  to  go  back  into  his  ways 
of  crime  because  repelled  from  every 
door.     The   grog-shop,  as   the  fruitful 
nurse  of  crime,  should  be  regularly  be- 
sieged by  every  minister  at  the  head 
of  his  people.     The  siege  is  not  to  be 
conducted  by  rabid  eloquence   in  the 
pulpit  or  the  platform.     God  has  not 
given  us  a  promise  that  this  Jericho's 
walls  shall  fjdl  by  wind  out  of  priests* 
trumpets.    We  must  fight  directly  with 
the  enemy;  not  with  carnrd  weapons, 
not  by   illegal    processes,    but   by   the 
faithful  and  persistent  use  of  the  law, 
by  a  prayerful  and  organized   system 
of  attack  accompanying  our  teachings. 
It  is  a  truth  not  generally  understood, 
that  the  law  in  most  of  our  states  is 
such  that  if  tlie  liquor-seller  observed 
it  he  would  become  bankrupt.    At  least 
this  would   be   the  result  with  three- 
quarters  of  these  disguised  murderers. 
They  depend  on  their   Sunday   sales, 
their  sales  in  the  night,  and  their  sales 
to  drunkards  and  minors,  for  their  prof- 
its.    Cut  off  these  avenues,   and  they 
are  ruined.    It  is,  therefore,  in  enforcing 
the  excise  law,  that  Christian  ministers 
will   find  one  of  the  most  successful 
ways  of  delivering  the  community  from 
a  curse  which   antagonizes  the  Gospel 
on  every  side. 

The  same  activity  should  be  shown 
against  gambling  dens  and  houses  of 
yioe.  The  clergyman  should  be  a  leader. 


and,  with  his  people,  devote  time  and 
money  to  the  destruction  of  these;  just 
as  he  does  to  the  establishment  of  a 
mission,  or  to  the  help  of  a  church. 

There  is  no  fear  that  such  demonstra- 
tions by  ministers  will  secularize  them, 
or  render  them  less  doctrinal  or  spirit- 
ual in  the  pulpit.  On  the  contrary,  a 
minister  thus  engaged  in  the  Master's 
name  will  neces-sarily  be  the  more  fer- 
vent in  his  spirit,  and  more  faithful 
and  effective  in  his  teaching.  That  com- 
mon sense  should  be  used  in  all  this, 
goes  withoutsaying.  There  are  "cranks" 
in  everything,  against  whom  Paul  tells 
us  to  pray.  (2  Thess.  iii:  2.)  Such  men 
are  to  be  unceremoniously  thrust  aside, 
whether  they  be  ministers  or  laymen. 
Time  is  too  short  to  wast^  on  them. 
Let  not  their  existence  deter  right- 
minded  clergymen  from  leading  their 
people  into  active  methods  of  prevent- 
ing crime  in  the  community. 


■<  •  » 


TEE  EFFECTS  OF  BBAIIT  OVEBWOfiZ. 

No.  II. 
By  William  A.  Hammond,  M.D. 


HOW  DETECTED. 

Probably  the  most  common  among 
the  early  symptoms  of  that  congested 
condition  of  the  brain  which  results 
ttom  excessive  intellectual  exertion  or 
emotional  disturbance,  is  wakefulness. 
Indeed,  it  often  happens  that  for  a  long 
time  there  is  no  other  indication  of 
cerebral  disturbance  than  this  inability 
to  sleep.  The  individual  goes  to  bed 
feeling  weary,  and  as  though  he  would 
soon  be  fast  asleep;  but  no  sooner  does 
his  head  touch  the  pillow  than  he  is 
wideawake,  and  his  mind  is  filled  either 
with  the  most  preposterous  ideas  or 
with  the  thoughts  and  incidents  which 
have  occurred  to  him  during  the  day. 
He,  consequently,  tosses  restlessly  from 
one  side  of  the  bed  to  the  other,  and  if 
he  does,  toward  morning,  obtain  a 
little  sleep,  it  is  generally  disturbed  by 
unpleasant  dreams.  It  is  not  a  matter 
for  surprise  that  in  such  a  case  the  suf- 
ferer should  rise  feverish,  unrefreshed, 
and  entirely  unfit  either  for  mental  or 
physical  exertion.    He  has  been  con- 
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somiDg  his  brain  subBtance  all  night; 
he  has  barnt  his  candle  at  both  ends; 
he  has  been  expending  more  than  his 
inoome,  and  he  has  taken  the  first  step 
toward  brain  bankruptcy. 

With  this  condition  there  are.  how- 
ever, very  generally  other  symptoms. 
Thus  there  are  pain,  heat,  or  a  sense  of 
tightness,  or  of  weight,  or  of  heaviness 
in  the  head.     Occasionally  there  is  the 
sensation  of  a  tight  band  being  fastened 
around   the    forehead,    and    again   as 
though  a  weight  pressed  heavily  on  the 
vertex,  or  again  as  though  there  were 
something  clawing  at  the  scalp,  or  some 
small     animal    walking    over    it.      At 
other  times  there  are  vertigo,  noises — 
such  as  roaring,  hissing,  or  singing  in 
the  ears;  or  floating  specks  before  the 
eyes.     Loud  noises  are  unpleasant,  as 
are,  also,   bright  lights.     In   some  in- 
stances there  are  sensations  of  numb- 
ness in  various  parts  of  the  body.     The 
arm  or  the   leg  feels  as  though  there 
were  pins  and  needles  sticking  in  it,  or 
as  though  it  were  asleep. 

In  very  many  cases  the  pain  in  the 
head,  to  which  reference  has  already 
been  made,  is  one  of  the  chief  features 
of  this  disease.  It  may  be  seated  either 
in  the  forehead,  the  vertex  or  the  back 
of  the  head,  and  is  always  increased  by 
mental  exertion.  Sometimes,  when  the 
patient  is  comparatively  comfortable, 
the  mere  effort  to  fix  the  attention  upon 
any  subject,  such  as  to  listen  to  a  per- 
son talking,  to  read  a  few  lines  in  a  book 
or  newspaper,  and  especially  to  attempt 
original  writing,  or  to  think  deeply 
Tipon  a  matter,  will  bring  on  the  pain, 
or  increase  it  if  it  already  be  present. 

Very  often  there  is  a  condition  of 
stomach  derangement  present,  which  is 
Tery  appropriately  called  **  nervous 
dyspepsia."  It  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  individual  is  using  up  his  nerve- 
force  for  other  things,  and  has  not 
enough  left  with  which  to  carry  on  the 
functions  of  digestion.  He  is  like  a 
man  with  steam-power  to  let,  and  who 
gives  one  of  his  customers  more  than 
his  share.  As  a  consequence,  the  others 
suffer.  With  the  individual  who  has 
orerworked  his  brain,  the  stomach  is 


usually 'the  first  to  feel  the  loss  of  its 
due  supply  of  force.  The  food,  there- 
fore, remains  in  its  cavity  an  undigest- 
ed mass,  and  eventually  ferments,  emit- 
ting gases  and  causing  other  disturb- 
ances! After  a  time  the  heart  and  other 
organs  sufifer 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  there 
would  not  be  changes  in  the  mental  or* 
ganization  of  the  individual.  The  ideas 
are  often  confused,  and  without  logical 
arrangement  in  his  mind;  the  memory 
begins  to  fail,  especially  in  regard  to 
rec'ent  occurrences;  the  judgment  be- 
comes weak  and  vacillating,  and  there 
is  a  difficulty  in  fixing  the  attention 
upon  subjects  requiring  thought,  and 
sometimes  an  inability  to  get  correct 
ideas  of  very  simple  matters.  In  severe 
cases  there  even  may  be  illusions,  hal- 
lucinations, or  delusions. 

As  to  the  emotions,  they  rarely  fail  to 
participate  in  the  general  mental  dis- 
turbance. The  passions  are  easily 
roused  into  activity  by  slight  disturbing 
causes,  and  trifling  circumstances  pro- 
duce an  amount  of  annoyance  alto- 
gether out  of  due  proportion  thereto. 
The  every-day  vexations  of  life  appear 
to  be  of  vast  importance,  and  incidents 
which  in  his  normal  condition  the  in- 
dividual would  scarcely  notice,  now 
cause  him  great  uneasiness  or  distress, 
or  produce  an  excessive  degree  of  irri- 
tability. His  disposition,  therefore,  be- 
comes peevish  and  fretful— perhaps 
even  suspicious  of  his  best  friends. 
Persons  thus  affected  are  not,  therefore, 
pleasant  companions.  Many  of  them 
avoid  social  intercourse  and  shut  them- 
selves up  in  their  rooms  to  brood  over 
the  little  mole-hills  which  to  them  look 
like  mountains,  or  to  watch  for  every 
little  symptom  they  may  have,  and  to 
exaggerate  its  importance.  Others, 
again,  plunge  into  dissipations  of  va- 
rious kinds,  of  course  with  the  effect 
of  aggravating  every  circumstance  of 
their  condition. 

Such  are  some  of  the  symptoms  which 
result  from  over-mental  exertion.  There 
are  many  others  which,  however,  only 
physicians  can  detect,  and  which«  there- 
fore, it  is  unnecessary  to  mention  heiQ* 
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A  S71CF0SIUH  OK  EVOLUTION. 
IitbxDabwinian  Theobt  of  Evolution 
Becomczlablb  with  the  Biblb?    I7 
KV  with  what  Limitations  ? 

No.  IV. 

Bt  Pbof.   Fbancis  L.  Patton,   LL.D., 
Pbikceton,  N.  J. 

Let  ns  first  agree  upon  the  meaning 
•f  evolution.  Dictionary-definitions, 
and  definitionR  based  upon  etymology, 
mmj  as  W(*ll  be  discarded.  Evolution- 
Bits  do  not  adhere  to  the  etymological 
•ignificance  of  the  word,  and  they  oan- 
■ni  be  refuted  by  arguing  with  them 
aft  though  they  did.  Mr.  Snlly  (Art. 
finiWion,  in  Encyc.  Brit.)  makes  some 
conplaint  on  this  head,  and  very  justly. 
M3L  ihe  same  time  it  should  be  under- 
stood that  evolutionists  cannot  be  al- 
kMPtd  to  settle  the  question  under  de- 
telo  by  the  terms  of  their  definition. 
Wo  decline  to  define  evolution  in  a 
way  that  excludes  the  supernatural. 
And  here  Mr.  Sully  is  himself  open  to 
sniicism.  Naturalistic  evolutionists 
anal  be  true  to  their  empirical  prinoi- 
flaai  They  have  no  right  to  settle  by 
dofinition  the  mettiphysics  of  evolution. 
They  must  stick  to  phenomena.  So 
BBSiricted,  they  can  only  say  that  evolu- 
tioB  is  a  word  that  describes  the  Becom- 
of  the  phenomenal  world  of  co-ex- 
ees  and  successions.  It  is  a  symbol 
tbat  stands  for  the  gradual  transition 
of  Ihe  homogeneous  into  the  hetero- 
geneous. Its  one  message  to  us  is  that 
the*  great  procession  of  events  the 
pie  has  been  followed  by  the  com- 
flez.  Nut  11  re  flows;  she  does  nothing 
ly  leaps  :  this  Rubstiintially  is  what  all 
theories  of  evolution  have  to  toach, 
though  they  do  not  all  explain  it  in  the 
aaine  way.  Some  scientific  men  and 
aome  religious  men,  too,  identify  evo- 
InlioD  with  mere  naturalism;  but  they 
no  wrong. 

Keeping  then  to  this  general  view  of 
Ofolution,  it  is  asked  whether  the  Dar- 
winian theory  of  evolution  is  reconcil- 
able with*  the  Bible.  Usage  is  not  as 
definite  as  one  could  wish  respecting 
fbo  meaning  of  Darwinian  evolution. 
Share  are  at  least  four  senses  in  which 


this  phrase  is  or  may  be  used,  and  we 
mast  accordingly  distinguish. 

I.    COBMOLOOICAL  EVOLUTION. 

Though  evolution  as  a  cosmological 
theory  is  as  old  as  the  Eleatic  philoso- 
phy, it  is  generally  held  that  Darwin's 
doctrine  of  natural  selection  has  placed 
it  upon  a  firmer  footing.  Partly  on 
this  account,  and  partly,  too,  because 
the  doctrine  of  natural  selection  has 
been  applied  by  some  to  the  explana- 
tion, of  cosmological  facts,  Darwinism, 
in  the  broad  sense  of  the  term,  stands 
for  a  certain  theory  of  the  universe. 

It  is  a  long  roa.l  from  the  original 
fire-mist  to  the  entrance  into  being  of  a 
mind  that  could  write  "The  Origin  of 
Species,*'  and  though  evolution  is  an 
easy  word  to  utter,  it  would  be  hard  to 
prove  that  this  mind,  together  with  all 
the  mental  development  of  our  proud 
oentnry,  was  cofitained  potentially  in 
the  fire-mist.  The  best  way  of  proving 
that  development  has  been  the  law  of 
the  entire  road,  is  to  show  that  it  has 
been  the  law  of  a  certain  section  of  the 
road.  At  least  this  is  the  proof  that  is 
most  relied  upon,  and  it  is  for  making 
this  proof  so  complete  (as  it  is  said) 
for  the  biological  section  of  this  road 
that  Darwin  is  held  in  such  high  honor. 
He  has  helped  the  cause  of  cosmolog- 
ical evolution  by  establishing,  as  his 
disciples  affirm,  the  law  of  biological 
evolution.  A  recent  writer  has  accord- 
ingly remarked :  *  *  We  may  take  leave  of 
the  old  doubts  and  address  ourselves  to 
the  new.  They  are  summed  up  under 
the  one  head— Darwinism.  Under  this 
aspect  evolution  has  lately  assumed 
Cyclopean  dimensions"  (Coke,  Creeds 
of  To-day,  vol.  1.,  p.  241  ^.  By  cosmo- 
logical evolution  is  meant  simply  the 
theory  that  the  world-process  is  one  of 
gradual  transition  from  the  simple  to 
the  complex.  Some  say  that  all  phe- 
nomena can  be  expressed  in  the  terms 
of  Matter  and  Motion,  and  they  are 
therefore  Materialists.  Others  say  that 
all  phenomena  are  modes  of  one  sub- 
stance, which  they  call  God:  Pantheists. 
Still  others  distinguish  between  phe- 
nomena and  a  basal  something  the 
cause  of  phenomena,  which  they  vaou- 
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onslj  call  Force,  or  the  Unknowable,. or 
ft  Power  not  themselves,  and  their  sys- 
tem may  perhaps  be  described  as  a 
suppressed  or  pseudo-theism.  But 
others,  again,  may  and  do  see  in  this 
law  of  progressive  Becoming  the  mani- 
fested method  of  a  personal  God.  It  is 
true  that  cosmological  evolution  is 
more  frequently  materialistic  and  pan- 
theistic than  it  is  theistic;  but  it  is  also 
true  that  there  is  nothing  in  it  that  is 
necessarily  inconsistent  with  theism.' 
Anti-biblical  it  may  bo,  but  it  is  not 
necessarily  anti-theistic. 

More  than  that:  the  theist  can  show 
tbnt  if  cosmological  evolution  be  true, 
materialism   cannot  explain    it.     The 
origin  of  Life  is  confessedly  a  hard  nut 
for  a  materialist  to  crack,  and  as  long 
as  a  man  remains  a  materialist,  he  will 
have  to  say  as  Du   Bois  Beymond  has 
said  regarding  it  and  the  origin  of  con- 
sciousness as  well — ignoramiiSt  ignorahi- 
mus.     For  imperceptibly  minute  as  the 
successive    changes  in  the  ascending 
series  may   have  been,   new   elements 
have  been  interpolated  here  and  there 
in  the  series,  which  are  something  more 
than  new  aggregations  and  relationships 
of  material  elements.    Life  has  not  been 
generated  out  of  dead  matter.      Mind 
cannot  be  resolved  into  molecular  brain- 
change.     Mind  in  the  micfocosm  means 
mind  in  the  macrocosm ;   and,  theism 
b-ing  conceded,  all   development    be- 
comes a  mode  of  the  divine  procedure. 
Theistic  evolution,  in  other  words,  is 
the  only  evolution  that  is  rational. 

The  world-process,  as  interpreted  by 
the  theory  of  theistic  evolution,  does 
^oi  differ  much  as  to  fundamental 
principles,  and  as  to  the  order  of  events, 
from  the  same  process  as  given  in  Gen- 
^is;  since  in  both  cases  the  inorganic 
^orld  is  represented  as  lying  at  the 
base  of  the  pyramid,  while  the  succes- 
sive steps  in  the  ascent  of  life  are  pro- 
pbetic  of  man's  appearance  at  the  top. 
"ow  Moses  happened  to  hit  upon  a 
cosmogony  so  simple,  and,  at  the  same 
t»me,8o  scientific, may  well  trouble  those 
^ho  do  not  believe  in  inspiration.  It  is 
theoccasion  of  no  difficulty  to  us.  In  its 
twad  features,  then,  theistic  evolution 


harmonizes  with  the  Bible.  Whetiier 
this  harmony  is  one  of  details  as  wellai 
of  general  outline  is  another  matiiex. 
And  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  there 
is  a  great  difference  between  the  msle- 
rialistio  and  the  theistic  evolntioniai^ 
namely,  that  the  one  believes  in  natucal- 
istic  uniformitarianism,  and  the  other 
in  supematuralistio  uniformitarianism. 
The  one  leaves  God  out  altogether;  tlie 
other  sees  God  everywhere,  and  feds 
His  power  in  every  change.  If,  howeviei^ 
it  be  asked  whether  supernaturalistle 
uniformitarianism,  theistic  though  it 
be,  is  in  entire  harmony  with  theBilaJf^ 
we  must  answer  that  it  is  not.  It  is  aaii- 
bibliciil  because  it  is  anti-miraouloa^ 
So  far  as  creation  is  concerned,  Mivazt 
is  right  in  saying  that  ''Ghristisa 
thinkers  are  free  to  accept  the  geiienl 
evolution  theory."  For  evolution  doei 
not  pretend  to  account  for  the  begin- 
ning of  matter,  and  therefore  canaol 
pronounce  against  the  doctrine  of  its 
original  creation.  But  the  general  ew>- 
lution  theory,  when  carried  into  humaa 
history,  is  in  irreconcilable  conflict 
with  the  Bible.  Miracle  is  Gk>d*s  iater- 
ruption  of  uniformity.  Througliaiit 
the  Old  Testament,  in  the  Incornatios, 
in  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  we  az» 
brought  into  sharp  antithesis  with  uni- 
formitarianism. No  theory,  however 
theistic,  can  be  biblical  that  proposes' 
to  bring  these  and  similar  facts  of 
Scripture  under  the  rubric  of  uniform- 
ity. And  it  should  be  not%d  that  there 
is  no  reason  why  theists  should  feel 
themselves  required  to  interpret  tlu 
and  similar  facts  of  Scripture  in 
cord  an  ce  with  such  a  rubric.  Atheistic 
evolution  of  course  must  exclude  miim- 
cle.  Theistic  evolution  is  under  no  snek 
necessity,  and  its  advocates  should 
guard  against  any  temptation  thai 
would  lead  them  in  that  directiooL 
Miracle,  then,  is  the  Scriptural  barrier 
against  theistic  evolution  as  ;a  complete 
theory  of  the  universe. 

II.  Biological  Evolution. 

We  are  more  properly  within  the 
scope  of  the  question  propounded  si 
the  head  of  this  article  when  dealing 
with  biological  evolxitvoii.    B^  \>da%  la 
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meant  simply  that  the  different  species 
of  plants  and  animals  respectively  haye 
descended  from  a  common  stock.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  eyolntion  is  a 
proper  word  to  nse  in  describing  the 
derivation  of  offspring  from  parents. 
There  is  no  doiil  t  that  offspring  is  both 
like  and  nnlike  its  parents.  Every  one 
knows  that  this  likeness  and  unlikeness 
is  basis  enongh  for  the  origin  of  dis- 
tinct varieties.  It  does  not  require 
much  imagination  in  order  to  conceive 
of  the  various  species  of  animals  or 
plants  as  distant  cousins,  unlike  each 
other  in  many  respects,  yet  preserving 
a  family  resemblance,  and  tracing  their 
descent  back  to  common  ancestors. 
This  view  was  entertained  long  before 
Darwin's  day,  and  Darwin's  theory  is 
not  so  much  an  affirmation  of  biologi- 
cal evolution  as  it  is  an  explanation  of 
it.  Still,  his  name  covers  all  theories 
of  biological  evolution;  and  whether  a 
man  accept  the  doctrine  of  natural  se- 
lection or  not,  he  is  called  a  Darwinian, 
if  he  maintain  the  genetic  relationship 
of  species.  Thus  Schmidt  entitles  his 
work,  "The  Darwinian  Theories,"  and 
under  this  head  discusses  three  dis- 
tinct forms  of  the  hypothesis  of  bio- 
logical evolution. 

It  is  clear  that  the  origin  of  species 
is  a  very  natural  and  a  very  legitimate 
subject  of  inquiry.  Because  species 
■are  now  incapable  of  transmutation, 
'we  cannot  positively  assert  that  they 
have  always  been  distinct;  though  in 
favor  of  specific  creation  the  sterility  of 
hybrids  has  been  and  still  is  a  strong 
■argument.  But  the  theory  of  specific 
creation  is  not  so  evident  at  first  sight 
as  to  make  further  inquiry  needless. 
We  may  say,  in  fact,  that  some  of  the 
strongest  arguments  for  specific  crea- 
tion would,  in  all  probability,  never 
have  been  known,  but  for  the  facts 
which  have  been  brought  to  light 
through  zeal  for  a  contrary  hypothesis. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that,  looking  at  the 
matter  without  presupposition  and  dog- 
matic bias,  the  analogies  of  very  super- 
ficial observation  would  suggest  that 
there  is  rational  foundation  for  the  hy- 
potbeais,  that  just  as  varieties  within 


species  have  come  from  common  stock, 
so  species  themselves  have  been  formed 
by  a  proce.<«s  of  gradual  transmutation. 
But  cautious  evolutionists  will  them- 
selves admit  that  we  do  not  err  in  say- 
ing that  no  satisfactory  theory  as  to  the 
origin  of  species  by  evolution  has  as 
yet  been  propounded.     All  evolution 
theories  are  burdened  with  grave  scien- 
tific difficulties,  and  none  of  them  has 
as  yet  gone  beyond   the  stage  of  hy- 
pothesis.    There  is,  however,  nothing 
impious,  and  certainly  nothing  atheis- 
tic, in  the  supposition  that  the  species 
in  the  animal   and  vegetal  kingdoms 
respectively  sustain  genetic  relations  to 
one  another.    And  if  we  leave  out  the 
case  of  man,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  there 
are  no  theological  tenets  that  are  in  the 
least  affected  by  such  a  view.     Here, 
however,  as  some  suppose,  the  difficul- 
ty comes  in.     For,  if  evolution  be  con- 
ceded as  to  species  in  general,  it  is  said 
that  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not 
be  conceded  in  respect  to  man.     Natu- 
ralistic evolutionists  of  course  will  say 
this,  but  theists,  and  certainly  believers 
in  the  Bible,  are  not  obliged  to  say  so. 
The  downward  tendency  in  man  is  not 
the  only  feature  in  his  character  that 
constitutes  (though   this   is  what   the 
Duke  of  Argyll  maintains).   "The  Great 
Exception  "     (  Unity  of  Nature,  vii :  365). 
Leaving  man  out  of  our  consideration 
for  the  present,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  if 
the  evolution  of  species  be  contrary  to 
the  Bible,  it  must  be  because  the  Bible 
distinctly  teaches    that    species    were 
separately  created.     It  is  held  by  some 
that  the  separate  creation  of  species  is 
unequivocally  taught  in  Genesis  i,  II : 
"Let  the  earth  bring  forth  grass  and 
herb  yielding  seed  after  his  kind,  and 
the  tree  bearing  fruit,  whose  seed  was 
in  itself  after  its    kind.*'     This  is  a 
strong  statement,  and  in  the  absence 
of  any  scientific  proof  of  biological  evo- 
lution, will,  when  taken  in  connection 
with  other  facts,  justify  belief  in  the  the- 
ory of  specific  creation.    It  could  not  be 
said,  however,  to  be  irreconcilable  with 
the  theory  of  evolution,  if  that  theory 
were  made  highly  probable  on  scien- 
tiflo    grounds.      Ind«^  the    opening 
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words  of  the  verse   jnst  quoted    are 
looked    npon    by    Prof.   Asa  Gray    as 
favoring  the  idea  that  the  divine  power 
wrought  through  natural  agencies,  and 
even  Delitzsch  regards  them  as  teach- 
ing that  species  originated  through  a 
process  which,  though  divinely  direct- 
ed, was  .  essentially  equivocal   genera- 
tion.   The  expressions  "Let  the  earth 
bring  forth"  and  "after  its  kind"  as  re- 
spectively favoring  and  opposing  the 
evolution  hypothesis  might,  therefore, 
be  regarded  as  fairly  balancing  each 
other.    Beally,  however,  the  only  thing 
that  the  passage  clearly  teaches  is  the 
law  of  heredity,  and  this  no  evolutionist 
denies.    Every  one  sees  that  like  pro- 
duces like.    Why  this  should  be  so  we 
cannot  explain.     It  is  hard  to  say  why 
ova  of  the  same  species  should  give  rise 
to  varieties >  but  it  is  just  ds  hard  to  say 
why  OWL  of  different   species,    though 
structurally    alike    to  all    appearance, 
should  unfailingly  perpetuate  specific 
differences.     The  law  of  heredity,  how- 
ever, is  one  thing,  and  the  doctrine  of 
the  stability  of  species  is  a  very  diflfer- 
ent  thing.    There  are  very  strong  ar- 
guments for  the  stability  of  species ; 
and  there  are  facts  that  science  has 
found  it  hard   to   reconcile  with  any 
theory  of  evolution.     If,   however,  the 
doctrine  of  common  descent  in  regard 
to  species  should   be  forced   upon  us 
by  rigid  scientitic  induction,  we  should 
have  as  little  difficulty  in  reconciling 
the  language  of  Scripture  with  that  con- 
clusion as  we  have  had  in  harmonizing 
the  six  days  of  the  creative  week  with 
geologic  time. 
III.  Natural  Selection. 
If  we  deal  Rtrictly  with  phraseology  we 
nius.  regard  the  Darwinian  theory  of 
evolution  as  that  which  accounts  for  the 
origin  of  species  by  natural  selection. 
This  is  Darwin's  own  contiibiition  to  the 
stock  of  scientific  ideas.    His  fame  rests 
^pon  it.    It  ia  theannouncement  of  this 
idea  which  entitles  him  to  be  regarded  as 
^^  epoch-making  man.    Darwin,  as  we 
all  know,  used  the  doctrine  of  natural 
selection  to  account  for  the  orig  n  of 
i*iMi.    This,  however,  is  only  a  matter 
tonchixig  the  application  of  the  princi- 


ple.   It  is  the  principle  itself  that  con- 
stitutes the  essence  of  Darwinism. 

Passing  over,  then,  the  question  re- 
garding the  descent  of  man,  we  are 
asked  to  say  whether  the  doctrine  that 
the  origin  of  species  is  due  to  natural 
selection  is  reconcilable  with  the  Bible. 
Theologians  and  scientists,  theists  and 
atheists,  have  affirmed  the  anti-bibli- 
cal, and  the  anti-theistic  character  of 
this  doctrine.  Dr.  Charles  Hodge  has 
said  that  the  Darwinian  theory  of  natu- 
ral selection  is  atheistic;  and  Haeckel 
has  said  that  "with  this  single  argu- 
ment the  mystery  of  the  universe  is  ex- 
plained, the  Divinity  annulled,  and  a 
new  era  of  infinite  knowledge  trshered 
in."  Let  it  be  observed  that  Dr.  Hodge*8 
special  objection  to  Darwinism  is  not 
founded  on  the  fact  that  it  teaphes  that 
species  have  sprung  from  common  an- 
cestors, but  upon  the  fact  that  it  at- 
tempts to  explain  the  evolution  of  spe- 
cies by  natural  selection.  This  is  a 
point  which  it  is  of  some  importance  to 
remember. 

The  biological  evolutionist  wishes  to 
prove  that  species  are  genetically  re- 
lated. Just  now  there  is  a  discrepancy 
between  the  theorv  and  the  facts  of 
common  observation.  The  species  are 
islands,  with  an  unfathomed  ocean  roll- 
ing between  them.  Theoretically,  they 
are  survivals  marking  the  place  of  what 
might  have  been  a  great  biological  con- 
tinent. What  palaeontology  may  do  to- 
ward establishing  the  theory  of  biolog- 
ical continuity  remains  to  be  seen. 
Some  say,  however,  that  though  the  in- 
tervals between  the  species  were  bridged 
by  a  series  of  organisms  representing 
every  stage  of  transition,  they  would 
see  in  this  no  proof  of  evolution. 
Proof  of  evolution,  in  the  sense  used  in 
this  article,  such  a  series  would  certain- 
ly be;  but  those  who  make  the  asser- 
tion referred  to  mean  that  such  a  series 
would  give  no  proof !of  common  descent. 
And  it  is  true  they  might  defy  any  one 
to  prove  that  the  several  members  of 
the  series  were  not  special  creations. 
Judging,  however,  by  what  we  know  of 
the  phenomena  of  propagation,  most 
men  would  regard,  and  we  think  right- 
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ly  regard,  such  a  series  as  tantamoant 
to  the  establishment  of  the  doctrine  of 
eommon  descent.     If,  however,  besides 
showing  that  evolution  has  taken  place, 
it  conld   be  shown  how  it  has  taken 
place,  this,  besides  being  an  interesting 
addition  to  our  knowledge,  would  lend 
very   strong   corroborative    support  to 
the  general  doctrine  of  biologictd  evo- 
lution.    Explanation  of  the  process  of 
evolution  goes  to  prove  the  truth  of 
evolution.    Now,  it  is  claimed  that  Dar- 
win has  explained  the  process  whereby 
the  fauna  and  flora  of  our  world  hnve 
come  to  be  distinct  species.     •*  Broadly 
stated,  the  Darwinian  theory  jtmounts 
to  this:  Artificial  selection  can  obtain 
a  given  feather  in  a  pigeon's  plumage 
in  three  years;  therefore  natural  selec- 
tion, starting  whence  you  please— say 
from  a  sponge  -has  obtained  man  in 
a; pillions  of  years"  (Coke,    Creeds  of 
To-day,  vol.  2,  p.  16).     It  is  with  .natu- 
ral selection  in  general,  and  not  with 
its    application   to  man,  that  we    are 
dealing    at    this    moment     Now  it   is 
evident   to   every  reader  of  Scripture 
that  the  order,  harmony  and  beauty  of 
the  material  world  are  everywhere  in 
the  Bible  represented  as  reflecting  the 
mind  and  expressing  the  thought  of 
(fod.     It  is  charged,  however,   against 
the  hypothesis  of  natural  selection  that 
it  is  fatal  to  the  idea  of  design  in  na- 
ture, and  that  it  regards  the  world  as 
the  work  of  chance.     Clearly,  then,  if 
this  charge  is  true,  the  hypothesis  in 
question  is  both  anti-biblical  and  anti- 
theistic.     The  question  whether  natu- 
ral  selection    is    anti-biblical   or   not, 
turns  upon  the  question  whether  or  not 
it  is    anti  -  teleological.     In  regard   to 
this  latter  question,  there  seems  to  be 
great  conflict  of  opinion.     Dr.  Charles 
Hodge,  in  his  book,  What  is  Diruoimsm  f 
has  argued  very  strongly  to  show  that 
Darwin's  doctrine  of  natural  selection 
is  irreconcilably  opposed  to  the  doc- 
trine of  final  causes,  and  he  cites  sev- 
eral men  of  eminence  in  science  as  shar- 
ing this  view.     Lange,  also,  in  his  His- 
tory of  Matericdism,  is  enthusiastic  over 
the    anti-teleolo-^ical   consequences    of 
Darwinism.    Huxley's  position  is  sub- 


stantially the  same.  On  the  othei 
writers  like  Flint,  Janet,  Schmi 
Oround  are  as  positive  in  the 
that  the  doctrine  of  final  causes 
lose  none  of  its  force  even  thou 
doctrine  of  natural  selection  wer< 
These  opinions  are  not  as  ii 
cilable  as  they  appear  to  be.  ] 
taught  by  Dai  win,  the  doctrine  of 
ral  selection  is  only  another  wc 
chance.  The  species  are  ace: 
The  order  and  harmony  in  the  c 
world  are  simply  nature's  hap{ 
after  millions  of  experiments.  A 
ing  to  this  theory  we  are  to  belie' 
there  is  a  tendency  to  variation 
directions.  These  variations  ar 
minute.  Some  of  them  are  ben 
A  useful  variation  in  one  indivi( 
mated  with  a  similar  useful  va 
in  another  individual.  H  is  ] 
uated.  Then  follow  subsequen 
ings,  increased  variations,  and 
ly  species.  The  variations  in  g 
the  useful  variations  in  partioul 
mating,  the  reproduction  of  the 
tion,  the  subsequent  matings,  are 
cidental;  but  the  outcome  of  these 
itous  combinations  is  the  logical  e 
of  classificiition  to  which  the  st 
biology  introduces  us.  It  is  not 
sary  to  oppose  a  theory  like  this 
theological  grounds.  As  orij 
stated,  it  has  as  little  right  to  con: 
tion  as  the  tlieory  of  Lucretius.  I 
himself  an  evolutionist, calls  it  '*fl 
ile  hypothesis."  A  cljance  world  i 
upon  credulity  that  men  will  no 
And  it  does  not  relieve  the  diffic 
say  there  is  no  such  thing  as  chanc 
all  change  is  conditioned  by  pi 
law.  The  throws  of  dice  are  ab* 
ditioned  in  this  wav.  Whether  \ 
law  or  chance,  whether  we  say  1 
fortune,  it  matters  not.  That  th( 
lies,  orders,  genera,  species  of  t 
ganic  world  are  the  result  of  a  ter 
to  vary  in  all  directions,  and  th< 
tional  perpetuation  of  some  rathe 
other  variations,  is  a  theory  wel 
impossible  for  any  man  to  believ 
really  understands  it.  Still,  we  c 
say  that  the  hypothesis  of  natural 
tion  is  a  doctrine  of  chance,    bi 
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theory  of  natural  selection  as  taught  by 
Darwin.  In  order  for  natural  selection 
to  have  any  plausibility,  it  is  necessary 
to  modify  it.  It  is  necessar}^  to  hold 
that  Tariutions  take  place  only  within 
definite  limits,  and  that  they  follow  the 
inner  law  of  the  organisms  affected  by 
them.  This  is  a  very  important  modi- 
fication of  the  original  Darwinian  hy- 
pothesis, and  it  changes  our  attitude 
toward  it  completely.  For  what  is  this 
inner  law  which  determines  variations 
and  shapes  the  path  of  progress?  If 
there  be  a  law  determining  develop- 
ment, it  is  to  this  law,  rather  than  to 
natural  selection,  that  we  must  look  in 
explaining  the  origin  of  species.  The 
fatare  of  the  species  is  determined  by  the 
kind  and  the  numbers  of  the  variations. 
To  know  the  secret  of  the  origin  of  spe- 
deA,  we  must  interrogate  the  law  of 
development,  whatever  that  may  be; 
for  as  to  why  there  should  be  these  and 
no  other  variations,  why  of  those  which 
do  occar  only  some  have  been  perpetu- 
ated, and  what  psychical  law  deter- 
mined the  pairing  and  the  offspring, 
uatnral  selection  is  as  dumb  as  any 
niarriage-register. 

Modified  by  the  hypothesis  of  an  in- 
ner law  of  development,  the  Darwinian 
theory  of  natural  selection  is  at  least 
liot  inconceivable ;  but  so  modified 
natural  selection  is  not  only  not  anti- 
teleological,  but  teleology  enters  into 
its  yery  essence.  For,  with  such  a  law 
conceded,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that 
nature  has  been  moving  in  the  direc- 
tion of  au  end,  and  that  the  existing  or- 
ganic world  is  the  realization  of  ideals 
of  which  all  lower  forms  of  life  were 
prophecies.  Finality  in  nature,  how- 
ever, has  but  one  rational  explanation, 
wid  that  is  Theism.  Natural  selection 
^iil  not  hurt  Theism;  but  if  it  do  not 
^ly  itself  to  Theism,  or  something  like 
it.  natural  selection  is  doomed. 

rv.  The  Descent  of  Man. 

The  joint  propounders  of  the  doctrine 
®f  natural  selection  differ  in  regard  to 
its  application  to  man,  Mr.  Darwin  hold* 
"ig  that  it  can,  Mr.  Wallace  that  it  can- 
Jiot,  account  for  his  origin.  These 
'iwaea  stand  for  two  existing  schools  of 


evolutionists,  one  affirming  and  the 
other  denying  that  the  doctrine  of  nat- 
ural selection  is  applicable  to  man. 
Serious  differences,  however,  exist  among 
members  of  the  former  school.  Those 
who  hold  that  body-wise  man  is  re- 
lated to  the  brute,  do  not  all  believe 
that  he  owes  his  soul  to  a  similar 
process  of  mental  evolution,  though 
Mr  Komanes  seems  to  think  that  men- 
tal evolution  cannot  well  be  separated 
from  organic  avolution. 

Conceiving  of  evolution  as  physical 
change  in  material  organisms  through 
the  aggregation  of  new  material  elements 
or  the  rearrangement  of  elements  already 
entering  into  their  structure,  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  life, intelligence  and  mind  are 
not  the  products  of  evolution.  Dr.  Gnyot 
has  put  on  record  his  opinion  on  this 
question  in  the  last  work  that  came 
from  his  hand:  "As  we  have  already 
observed,  each  of  these  great  orders  &f 
things  is  introduced  by  the  word  haxa^ 
so  that  Moses  seemed  to  distinguish  the 
three  great  groups  of  phenomena  aH 
distinct  in  essence.  According  to  this, 
the  evolution  from  one  of  .these  orders 
into  the  other— from  matter  into  life; 
from  animal  life  into  the  spiritual  life 
of  man — is  impossible. 

"The  question  of  evolution  within 
each  of  these  great  systems— of  matter 
into  various  forms  of  matter,  of  life  into 
the  various  forms  of  life,  and  of  man- 
kind into  all  its  varieties — remains  still 
open"  {^Cr^aiion^  p.  128). 

If,  however,  man  were  body-wise  re- 
lated by  descent  to  the  brute  creation 
and  soul-wise  were  simply  the  highest 
manifestation  of  psychical  development 
in  a  gradually  ascending  series  of  in- 
telligences, it  would  still  be  important 
to  give  some  account  of  these  intelli- 
gences, and  particularly  of  man's  spir- 
itual nature.  Some  undoubtedly  would 
impose  a  pantheistic  interpretation  upon 
them,  and  regard  them  as  individual- 
ized manifestations  of  the  universal  in- 
telligence. Others  would  say  that  these 
intelligences  in  general,  and  the  soul 
of  man  in  particular,  are  direct  crea- 
tions of  God ;  and  still  others  would  say 
that  there  has  been  geiiei\<^  de^^Vor^ 
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xnent  in  the  psychical  sphere,  joBt  as 
there  has  beeu  in  the  organic  sphere. 
The  last  view,  however,  is  something 
very  hard  to  understand.  That  man 
may  have  sprung  from  the  Amceba,  as  to 
his  body,  is  at  least  conceivable  ;  for 
material  growth  and  development  im- 
plies the  organic  aggregation  and  ad- 
justment of  material  elements  which 
hnd  existed  under  different  relations 
before.  But  the  genetic  relation  of  man's 
mind  to  the  rudimentary  intelligences 
below  him  is  something  that  is  hard 
to  reconcile  with  the  ideas  that  are 
commonly  entertained  regarding  mind. 
Those  who  believe  in  psychical  evolu- 
tion through  common  descent  do  not, 
AS  a  rule,  believe  in  mind  as  a  separate 
entity;  and  they  probably  do  not  dread 
the  consequences  of  their  theory. 
These  consequences  are  serious,  how- 
ever. To  hold  that,  psychically,  man 
traces  his  descent  back  to  rudimentary 
intelligence,  is  irreconcilable  with  the 
Bible;  but  it  is  even  worse  than  that. 
It  destrovs  the  intuitional  fonnda- 
tions  of  belief.  It  enthrones  utilita- 
rian ethics,  and  makes  an  obligatory 
morality  impossible.  It  destroys  cer- 
titiide.  It  introduces  the  feign  of  uni- 
versal Pyrrhonism.  The  one  element 
of  comfort  which  it  leaves  us  is  that, 
doubting  everything,  we  must  be  in 
doubt  of  evolution  as  well,  that  even 
the  agnostic  cannot  say  that  intuitional- 
ism may  not  be  true,  and  that  we 
therefore  shall  win  no  advantage  by 
parting  company  with  our  old  beliefs. 
The  new  discussions  in  psychology  and 
ethics  owe  much  of  their  inspiration  to 
Darwin's  *' Descent  of  Man,"  and  it 
should  be  understood  that  it  is  within 
the  sphere  of  mental  evolution  rather 
than  that  of  organic  evolution  that  the 
Darwinian  theory  as  to  the  descent  of 
man  is  conspicuously  antagonistic  to 
Christian  faith. 

Admitting,  however,  as  Mivart  and 
others  do,  that  man's  soul  is  direct- 
ly created  by  God,  the  question  is 
whether  the  belief  that  he  is  related 
through  his  bodily  organism  to  the  brute 
creation  is  reconcilable  with  the  Bible. 
If  we    answer    this    question    in    the 


negative,  it  is  not  because  we  attach 
much  importance  to  the  common  ar- 
gument based  upon  respectability. 
Upon  tlfe  mere  question  of  ancestry 
there  is  no  need  of  being  sensitive. 
Organized  matter  is  a  higher  form  of 
matter  than  unorganized,  and  if  God 
used  organized  matter,  even  though 
it  were  that  of  an  ape,  in  making 
man,  there  is  nothing  very  shocking 
in  the  idea.  Nor  should  we  the  less 
regard  God  as  man's  creator,  because 
his  body  came  into  existence  through 
the  slow  process  of  genetic  devel- 
opment. Still  less  because  He  framed 
our  bodies  in  this  way  should  we 
doubt  that  He  is  the  Father  of  our 
spirits.  When  we  teach  a  child  that 
God  made  him  this  truth  is  not  com- 
promised by  the  relation  he  sustains  to 
his  parents  through  generation.  But 
granting  that  the  body  of  man  is  me- 
diately and  the  soul  of  man  immediately 
the  product  of  God's  power,  the  great 
fact  of  organic  and  the  psychological 
continuity  which  the  hypothesis  of 
evolution  involves  would  still  re- 
main, and  it  is  hard  to  see  how 
this  can  be  reconciled  with  the 
plain  statements  of  Scripture  re- 
specting the  creation  of  woman;  the 
descent  of  the  human  family  from  a 
single  pair;  the  original  righteousness 
of  our  first  parents;  their  fall,  and  that 
of  their  posterity  through  a  single  act 
of  disobedience;  and  the  subsequent 
provisions  of  the  economy  of  grace  in 
which  Adam's  representative  respDusi- 
bility  is  pre-supposed.  The  Darwinian 
doctrine  of  the  descent  of  man,  even  in 
its  least  objectionable  form,  stands,  so 
far  as  we  can  see,  in  irreconcilable  op- 
position  to  the  Scriptnre.  That  no 
scheme  of  reconciliation  could  be  found 
were  we  under  the  necessity  of  giving 
up  the  accepted  view  of  man's  origin, 
is  probably  more  than  we  have  a  right 
to  say.  But  we  are  certainly  not  called 
upon  to  go  in  quest  of  such  a  scheme 
simply  for  the  sake  of  being  at  peace 
with  an  hypothesis  which  lacks  every 
element  of  proof,and  which, after  it  shall 
have  sufficiently  served  the  purpose  of 
being  an  inoentiye  to  inquiry,  -will  in 
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all   probability  take  its   place  among 
discarded  theories. 


U7  CSmCISH  ON  THE  MINISTB7  AND 

THE  METHODS  OF  CHU&CH  WOfiZ. 

No.  IIL 

Views  op  Pbof.  R.  Ogden  Doremus. 

I  HAVE  heard   many  of  our  distin- 
gnished  preachers  attack  men  of  sci- 
ence as  though  claiming  that  all  were 
atheists  and  infidels,  and  warning  their 
hearers  against    the    opinions  of   the 
great  scientists  of 'the  age,  lest  they 
should  "fall  from  the  faith."    Id  fact, 
they  give  a  sort  of  impression  that  the 
itudy  of  the  Bible  should  be  the  only 
guide  to  a  knowledge  of  God,  and  ig- 
nore the  magnificent  works  of  the  Al- 
mighty in  nature. 

I  think  it  would  be  wiser  if,  in  our 
theological    seminaries,  scientific  sub- 
jects were  taught  thoroughly,  and  that 
the  impression  should  not  be  given  to 
the  aspirants  for  the  pulpit  (as  I  once 
heard  a  most  distinguished  divine  as- 
sert) that  the  whole  of  science  could  be 
mastered  in  three  months !  As  a  young 
student,  I  was  deeply  impressed  with 
the  astronomical  discourses  of  the  late 
Dr.  Thomas   Chalmers.     And  some  of 
tbe  grandest    discoveries    in    science 
have  been  made  through  the  agency  ot 
the  great  divines— as  Pascal,  of  Franco, 
by  his  own  experiments  and  those  of 
his  brother-in-law,   Perrier,   with    the 
water  barometer,  the  wine  barometer, 
and  the  mercurial  barometer  (the  latter 
nsed  at  the  base  of  Puv  de  Dome,  the 
liigbest  mountain  in  France,  ond  after- 
ward at  its  summit),  demonstrating  the 
error  of  the  old  doctrine  of  fuga  vnaii: 
*• «.,  if  nature  abhorred  a  vacuum  at  the 
^eof  a  mountain,  at  a  certain  height, 
it  should  be  the  same  at  the  top.     And 
yet  the  claim  had  been  theretofore  that 
this  was  contrary  to  the  doctrines  of 
the  Scriptures.    But  Pascal  successfully 
combated  the  Jesuits  by  his  brilliant 
experiments. 

If  the  young  theologians  are  thus 
filly  armed  and  equipped  in  the  way  I 
^nggest,  they  will  necessarily  introduce. 


more  or  less,  the  works  of  the  Creator 
into  their  sermons.  They  need  not 
preach  purely  scientific  discourses,  bnt 
it  wonld  be  well  if  their  figures  of 
speech,  similes,  etc.,  were  drawn  more 
from  nature.  Thus,  let  the  clergy  be- 
come teachers  of  the  truth,  both  from 
the  Scriptures  and  from  the  works  of 
God.  And' this  probably  would  induce 
many  of  the  congregation,  who  other- 
wise ignore  the  magnificent  discoveries 
of  modem  science,  to  read  and  think 
for  themselves. 

At  a  lecture  in  Bev.  Dr.  Hepworth's 
church,  which  I  was  requested  to  give 
in  place  of  my  friend  Dr.  Willard 
Parker  (whose  illness  prevented  him 
from  being  present),  I  had  occasion  to 
refer  to  riding  up  the  Fifth  a'venue 
with  my  old  friend,  Ole  Bull,  and 
pointing  out  to  him  the  various  elegant 
churches,  costing  from  a  few  hundred 
thousand  to  a  million  of  dollars.  After 
I  had  enumerated  a  number  of  them, 
he  touched  me  on  the  shoulder  and 
said:  ** Bnt  where  are  your  temples  of 
science  ?" 

T  urged  on  Dr.  Uepworth,  and  other 
distinguished  divines  of  the  city,  that 
the  churches  should  bo  opened  in  the 
evenings  for  lectures  on  scientific 
themes,  such  as  would  fascinate  the 
young  men  of  the  city,  and  keep  them 
from  being  led  astray.  The  Boman 
Catholic  churches  in  Europe  are  open 
all  the  while  for  worship,  but  our  own 
churches  are  not  open  either  for  wor- 
ship or  instruction  of  any  kind.  In 
many  of  them,  too,  a  scientific  lecture, 
demonstrating  in  the  fullest  and  com- 
pletest  way  the  grand  works  of  the  Al- 
mighty, would  not  be  permitted.  It 
would  be  esteemed  a  desecration  of  the 
place.  More  of  our  young  men,  I  think, 
would  be  induced  to  attend  church 
if  the  suggestions  I  have  made  were 
acted  upon  by  our  preachers. 

How  is  it  possible  that  there  can  be 
a  pleasant  feeling  between  the  clergy 
and  the  scientific  men,  when  the 
preachers  stand  aloof  from  thorough 
scientific  knowledge,  so  much  so  that 
scientific  men  smile  at  their  ignorance. 
Thev  are  like  one  who  declined  to  looydL 
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a  book  he  was  critioising,  lest  he  should 
be  prejudiced. 

In  the  matter  of  amusements,*  I 
think  the  clergy  should  recognize  the 
power  for  good  of  legitimate  acting  on 
the  stage.  For  instance,  would  not  al- 
most any  preacher  himself  have  been 
benefited  by  having  seen  Salvini,  the 
great  Italian  tragedian,  in  Mis  wonder- 
ful impersonation  of  Paul  ?  I  spoke  to 
a  prominent  clergyman  of  my  acquaint- 
ance after  having  witnessed  that  per- 
formance, and  said  I  wished  he  coiild 
have  been  with  me.  *'Ah!"  he  ex- 
claimed; "that  would  be  contrary  to 
the  feelings  of  my  congregation."  He 
would  have  liked  to  go,  but  did  not  dare 
to  go.  Now,  I  do  not  defend  the  c^vfra 
hovffe^  and  that  class  of  entertainment; 
but  a  distinction  should  be  made,  and 
while  we  denounce  the  bad  in  the  drama 
we  should  encourage  the  good. 

I  believe  that  an  opportunity  should 
be  offered  our  working  people  to  visit 
the  picture  galleries,  libraries  and  mu- 
seums on  Sundays.  That  is  the  only 
day  that  many  of  our  population  can 
derive  any  benefit  from  such  educa- 
tional institutions.  Hugh  Miller,  it  will 
be  remembered,  used  to  walk  through 
the  British  Museum  on  Sundays,  and 
explain  to  the  working  people,  when 
requested  so  to  do,  the  wonderful  geo- 
logical specimens  and  forms  of  animal 
life  to  be  found  there,  and  told  how 
their  history  corresponded  with  the 
story  in  the  first  book  of  Genesis.  This 
was  literally  "a  sermon  in  stones." 


•  •  Pew  clergymen  will  assent  to  Prof.  Dorenma' 
criticism  as  it  applies  to  the  opening  of  galler- 
ies, mnsenms,  etc.,  on  Sunday.  As  to  the  thea- 
tre, until  its  friends  are  more  successful  than 
heretofore  in  separating  the  good  from  the  bad, 
we  think  the  professor  will  find  it  very  difficult 
to  convert  the  clergy  to  his  views.  We  also 
think  that  he  fails  to  do  Justice  to  our  clergy- 
men in  their  attitude  toward  science  and  scien- 
tific men.  As  a  class  they  are  the  friends  of 
true  science,  recognizing  the  fact  that  there  can 
be  no  antagonism  between  the  truth  revealed  in 
nature  and  in  the  Scriptures.  If  our  scientists 
would  consent  to  meet  us  half-way.  that  is,  de- 
vote as  much  time  to  the  study  of  Scripture  as 
the  clergy  devote  to  the  study  of  science,  we 
would  soon  be  lar  on  the  way  to  a  mutual 
nnderilAnding.— Ed. 


ViSWS  OF  F&ANCIS  B.  Thurbj 
A2a>   F.    B.    Thubbsb   &, 

CHA19TB. 

It  seems  presumptuous  fc 
to  criticise  the  teacher;  but 
for  my  opinion  upon  these  < 
give  it  for  what  it  may  bo  w 

In  a  genenil  way  I  may  sa^ 

the  Church  has  made  great  p 

is  doing  an  enormous  amor 

it  seems  to  me  that  it  hardly 

how  the  world  has  been  re^ 

by  the    forces  which    now 

Steam,  electricity,  and  mac 

trolled  by  corporate  organi 

now  developing    nations  a 

history  at  a  rate   never  befc 

The  United  States,  scarcely 

old,  already  present  a  state 

closely  resembling   that  of 

Republic  in  the  time  of  the 

a  comparison  is  startling.  I 

•*  It  wasan  age  of  material  prog 
rial  civilization;  an  age  of  civil  1 
tellectual  culture;  an  age  of  pam^ 
grams,  of  salons  and  of  dinuer-pi 
torial  majorities  and  electoral  coi 
highest  offices  of  fstate  were  opei 
the  meanest  citizen;  they  were  co 
to  those  who  had  the  longest  pun 
ready  use  of  the  tongue  on  popi 
Distinctions  of  birth  had  been  < 
distinctions  of  wealth.  The  stni 
plebeians  and  patricians  for  eqi 
lege  were  over,  and  a  new  divii 
formed  between  the  party  of  p 
party  who  desired  a  change  in  th 
society  Tte  free  cultivators  wer 
fh>m  the  soil.  Italy  was  being 
vast  estates  held  by  a  few  favorec 
cultivated  by  slaves,  wh:le  the  ol 
population  was  driven  off  the  : 
crowded  into  towns.  The  rich 
g^t,  for  Ufo  had  ceased  to  have  ] 
est,  except  for  its  material  pleasu 
pation  of  the  higher  classes  was  to 
without  labor,  and  to  spend  it 
ment.  Patriotism  survived  on 
patriotism  meant  the  ascendancy 
which  would  maintain  the  exit 
things,  or  would  overthrow  it  fo 
distribution  of  the  good  things 
were  valued.  Religion,  once  the 
the  laws  and  rule  of  personal  con 
sided  into  opinion.  The  eduo 
hearts,  disbelieved  it.  Temples  \ 
with  increasing  splendor;  the  esti 
were  scrupulously  observed.  Pul 
conventionally  of  Providence,  th 
throw  on  their  opponents  the  edit 
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botof  genuine  belief  tb»t  life  had  any  serioua 
meuing.  Utere  was  none  remaining  beyond 
the  drde  of  the  silent,  patient,  ignorant  multi- 
tode.' 

Change  the  scene  slightly,  and  what 
haye  we  in  the  present  day  and  genera- 
tion? The  same  mad  pursuit  of  money; 
ihesame  sudden  accumulation  of  wealth 
by  the  few;  the  same  luxury;  the  same 
corruption  of  the  elective  franchise— the 
longest  parse  controlling  the  elections; 
the  selling  of  justice;   hypocrisy  and 
oorniption  among  public  men;  the'  in- 
difference of  the  rich;  the  reluctance  of 
"the  seven  thonsaud   in  Israel,'*  who 
deprecate  the  existing  state  of  things, 
hat  fear  that  a  remedy  may  be  worse 
than  the  disease — all  find  their  coun- 
terpart in  the   present.     Substitute  a 
public  charter  for  the  government  of  a 
Boman  province,  and  we  find  the  same 
power  of  taxation  acquired  by  corrupt 
means  and  producing  the  same  results: 
enormous  wealth  for  the  few,  with  pov- 
erty for  the  many.    Labor-saving,  or 
labor -displacing    machinery,   coupled 
viththe  importation  of  the  poor  and 
degraded  of  all  nations,  is  making  our 
great  land  and  mine  and  machinery 
proprietors  as  independent  of  Ameri- 
can laborers  as    the   imported    slaves 
made  Roman  patricians  independent  of 
Boman  laborers,   and   are  slowly  but 
lurely  reducing  them  to  the  lowest  level 
of  dependence,  where  their  votes  are  as 
purchasable  as  any  article  of  merchan- 
dise.   Steam     and     electricity  -among 
God's  greatest  gifts   to  humanity,  and 
the  benefits  of  which  ought   to   be  en- 
joyed by  all  alike — have  been  monopo- 
lized by   the  few,   and  are   used   as  a 
^nachinery  to   tax   the  many.     Within 
twenty  years  the  genus  hundred  mHUon' 
^  and  the  genus  tramp  have   made 
their  appearance  in  the  laud. 

Where  wealth  accumulates  men  de- 
^y.  Poverty  and  crime  go  hand  in 
hand.  The  moral  forces  of  the  day 
^▼e  not  kept  up  with  the  demoraliz- 
iJig  forces.  The  rapid  growth  of  evils 
among  us  has  taken  the  Church  by  sur- 
prise; and  even  now  many  good  men 
do  not  realize  the  extent  of  the  agencies 
vhioh  are  undermining  our  social  and 


political  system,  and  even  endangering 
our  free  institutions. 

There  are,  of  course,  other  demoral- 
izing agencies  to  be  looked  after.  In- 
temperance and  ignorance  need  to  be 
combated;  and  one  of  the  most  e£feo- 
tual  ways  to  do  this  is  to  prevent  enor- 
mous accumulations  of  wealth  in  the 
hands  of  the  few,  while  the  masses  are 
made  poor  and  dependent.  Our  fore- 
fathers abolished  the  laws  of  primogen- 
iture and  entail  in  order  to  insure  a 
more  equal  distribution  of  wealth ;  but 
steam,  electricity  and  corporations  now 
roll  up  fortunes  in  a  day  which  a  life- 
time could  not  accumulate  a  cent- 
nyr  ago.  Of  course,  all  men  do  not 
have  equal  abilities,  health,  strength, 
or  opportunities,  and  therefore  ab- 
solute equality  in  fortune  is  impos- 
sible; but  the  laws  should  not  be 
made,  as  they  have  been  during  the 
last  few  decades  in  this  country,  so 
as  to  make  the  rich  richer  and  the  poor 
poorer. 

You  ask,  *' Why  do  not  young  busi- 
ness men  take  more  interest  in  the 
Church  ?"  Doubtless  there  are  various 
causes.  In  some  cases  the  arduous 
physical  and  mental  labors  of  the  week 
dispose  business  men  to  absolute  rest 
on  Sunday.  In  others,  the  dry  husks 
of  doctrinal  discussion  are  given  in- 
stead of  the  corn  of  live  topics.  In  others, 
the  prominence  of  men  in  the  Church, 
whose  business  lives  are  known  to  be  at 
variance  with  their  religious  profes- 
sions repel  those  who  believe  that 
the  essence  of  religion  is  doing  unto 
others  as  ye  would  that  others  should 
do  unto  you.  Such  considerations  have 
their  influence. 

But  you  will  find  almost  as  many 
reasons  assigned  as  there  are  individu- 
als. As  before  stated,  I  think  it  an  un- 
gracious task  to  criticise  the  acts  of  the 
good  and  pure  men  who  are  striving 
conscientiously  to  make  the  world  bet- 
ter. I  do  not  feel  competent  to  instruct 
them  even  in  regard  to  the  political 
duties  of  a  citizen,  which,  especially  in 
a  republic,  are  so  closely  allied  to  relig- 
ious duties.  I  have  been  encouraged, 
however,  to  pen  these  few  lines  in  the 
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hope  that  tbey  might  touch  upon  some 
good  thought  which  hntl  escnped  the 
attention  of  others.  While  I  do  not 
advocate  a  union  of  Church  and  Stiite, 
it  seemH  to  me  that  corruption  in 
public  life  is  so  closely  associate^ 
with  corruption  in  private  life,  that 
preachers  must  of  necessity  be  patriotic, 


and  join  with  other  good   citizens  in 

saying: 

"Ood  giro  iM  meti,  a  time  like  this  demands 
Oreat  boartt,  strong  minds,  true  faith  and  will- 
ing; hands: 
Men  whom  the  lust  of  office  does  not  kill; 
Men  whom  the  spoils  of  office  cannot  bay; 

Men  who  posscM  opinion  and  a  will; 
Men  who  have  honor,  men  who  will  not  lie." 


LIVINa  ISSTTES  FOE  PtTLPIT  TEEATMENT. 

Tht  pulpit  of  America  hostilf  should  count  mart  than  an  army  of  a  miJUon  men. 


Prison  Beform. 

/  waft  in  prison  <tnd  ye  came  unto  me. — 
Mutt.  XXV :  36. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  "Prison 
Association  of  New  York,"  a  convention 
of  mixiiKtors  and  friends,  and  officers 
of  our  various  reformatory  institutions 
was  recently  held  in  New  York  City  to 
consider  ••  the  relation  of  the-churches 
to  the  criminal  class."  Many  of  our 
leading  clergymen  and  eminent  and 
active  workers  in  the  cause  of  Prison 
Reform  were  present  and  took  part  in 
the  discussion.  While  a  diversity  of 
views  were  expressed  on  various  ques- 
tions up  for  consideration,  yet  all  were 
agreed  as  to  the  desirability  of  bring- 
ing a  more  direct  and  efficient  personal, 
moral  and  religious  influence  to  bear 
on  the  prisoners  while  incarcerated  and 
after  their  release.  A  resolution  waa 
adopted  approving  the  work  of  the 
Prison  Association  of  New  York,  rec- 
ommending that  all  the  churches  in  the 
State  set  aside  one  Sunday  in  the  year 
for  the  consideration  of  the  relation  of 
Christian  ^leople  to  the  reformation  ot 
criminals.  Some  statements  and  re- 
marks  were  made  of  a  noteworthy  char- 
acter. Mr.  Kound,  corresponding  sec- 
retary of  the  association,  said: 

••That  the  New  York  State  Prison  at  Sing 
Sing  was  shamefiiUy  overcrowded,  while  a  new 
prison  at  Clinton,  built  at  a  cost  of  $300,0ii0,  had 
never  ha<l  a  convict  locked  up  in  it!  This  abuse 
existed  simply  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  good 
financial  showing  for  the  present  prison  system 
of  the  State.  In  answer  to  a  question,  Mr. 
Bound  said  that  there  were  prisons  where  the 
keepers  should  more  Justly  be  in  the  cells  than 
the  criminals.  He  knew  of  one  prison  where  18 
keepers  had  been  appointed  to  please  one  mem- 
ber of  the  Legislature,  although  the  men  had 
never  had  a  particle  of  previous  experience." 


Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  of  the    Christian 

Union^  said: 

"There  were  1,600  persons  In  the  prisons  of 
the  State,  and  75,000  not  in  prison  who  ought  to 
be.  One  i>cr8on  out  of  every  76  was  a  criminal. 
Progress  in  civilization  was  not  marked  by  rail- 
roads, palaces  and  material  improvements,  so 
much  as  by  the  etlucAtiou  of  the  peojde,  and 
primarily  by  their  moral  education.  The  true 
measure  of  advance  in  Christian  civilization 
was  in  the  small  number  of  disobeying  persons 
in  the  community,  and  the  large  number  of 
obedient  ones.  The  avowed  object  of  priMOU  ma- 
chinery was  to  protect  the  innocent  and  to  dis- 
cipline and  reform  the  guilty.  The  real  object 
now  soomed  to  be  to  make  monejf.  In  the  county 
jails  the  profits  went  to  the  sheriflF— the  county 
boartlin>j-hou.se  keei>«r,  who  was  interested  in 
having  his  hotel  as  well  filled  as  possible.  In 
the  case  of  the  State  Prisons  iho  profits  west 
into  the  pockets  of  the  State.*' 

Dr.  Howard  Cro.sby  held  that  such 
as  Association  was  needed  to  watch 
officials,  and  keep  them  out  of  ruts  in 
the  performance  of  their  duties.  He 
gave  an  account  of 

"  A  burglar  caught  in  his  house  and  sentenced 
to  15  yea  rsatSing  Sing,  wibhwhom  ho  correspond- 
ed through  the  prison  chaplain  for  five  years,  when 
the  convict  was  pardoned  through  his  efforts. 
The  man  was  now  one  of  the  most  prominent 
men  in  a  distant  community  and  noted  forhii 
good  deeds.  Christians  should  turn  over  a  new 
leaf  in  their  personal  religion,  approach  a  dis- 
charged convict  as  his  helper  an  I  guide,  and 
they  should  not  turn  away  at  his  ai)proach." 

Bishop  Henry  C.  Potter  said  there 
"  Were  two  great  crises  in  a  criminal's  life : 
the  first  when  he  first  found  himself  within 
prison  walls,  and  the  second  when  his  prison 
doors  were  opened  and  be  was  a  tree  man  again. 
When  a  young  man  was  convicted  at  first  he 
should  be  kept  ft>om  the  evil  influences  of  hard- 
ened  prisoners.  He  should  be  isolated  for  a  few 
hours  each  day  while  his  hands  were  kept  busy 
in  some  healthftil  employment,  and  then  he 
should  be  brought  in  contact  with  good  ChriA- 
tian  influences.  When  he  was  made  flnee  again 
he  should  be  helped  and  made  self-reliant." 
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These  excerpts  giyo  the  main  points 
of  the  needed  reform.     Keliable  sthtis- 
tics  clearly  show  that  under  these  re- 
formatory  agencies  crime  has  consider- 
ably decreased  of  late  years,  and  the 
namber  of  inmates  of   penitentiaries 
and  StatA  prisons  is  less  than  it  was  a 
few  years  ago,  notwithstanding  the  in- 
crease of  population;  the  per  centage 
of  recommitments  has  also  lessened. 
Surely  there  is  great  encouragement  to 
pray  and  work,  even  for  the  **  criminal 
class."     They  may  be  reached  and  re- 
claimed to  virtue  and  society  by  Chris- 
tian love  and  faithfulness.     This  is  a 
work  for  which  the  Church  is  peculiar- 
ly fitted.     Let  it  see  that  Prison  Ke- 
form   Associations    are    organized    in 
every  State,   and   that   every  city  and 
town  has  its   branch,   that  those  who 
are  in   prison    are   visited    by   warm- 
hearted Christian  men  and  women,  and 
that  the  puth  back  to  virtue  is  made 
eaRj  us  possible  to  the  released  pris- 
oner. 


Integrity  in  Commercial  Belations. 

It  w  naught f  it  is  naught,  sa  th  the  fjuyer : 
hui  when  he  is  gone  his  way,  ihfn  he 
hoasUth.  -  Prov.  xx:  14. 

The  text  illustrates  what  is  at  the 
bottom  of  three-fourths  of  our  financial 
diftftfiters,  viz  :  a  desire  to  get  some- 
thing without  rendering  an  equivalent. 
Snch  a  desire  saps  industry,  shatters 
confidence,  destroys  co-operation,  insti- 
gates strife  between  capital  and  labor, 
nnderinines  morality  The  maxim, 
"Everything's  fair  in  business,"  is  false. 
The  obligations  of  the  Golden  Rule  are 
1^  suspen^eil  in  Wall  Street.  ••Be  ye 
perfect"  is  an  injunction  for  every  pro- 
fession. This  desire  for  dishonest  get- 
ting prevails  not  only  in  the  great  com- 
merciftl  centres,  but  in  every  village. 
It  is  as  dishonest  in  transactions  in- 
Tolving  dimes  as  in  those  involving 
niillions.     It-j  prevalence  is  seen — 

1.  In  the  mania  for  speculation.  The 
Bpecnlator,  without  industry,  without 
*<lding  one  cent  to  the  world's  wealth, 
Hopes  by  shrewd  guesses  to  obtain  that 
to  which  he  has  no  right.  It  is  bare- 
^'^ced  gambling— often  selling  what  one 


does  not  possess,  baying  what  does 
not  exist.  By  **  corners  "  in  wheat,  com, 
cattle,  etc.,  the  necessaries  of  life  are 
taken  from  the  poor.  Honest  men  are 
robbed  through  the  failures  of  the  spec- 
ulators. The  three  most  prominent  fail- 
ures last  vear  were  the  direct  result  of 
this  mania.  Peter  McGeoch,  of  Chi- 
cago, Jcmes  Marshall  of  Pittsburgh, 
Fayette  Shaw,  of  Boston.  Companies 
are  formed  to  *' bull  "or  ''bear"  the 
market,  others  to  wreck  railroads,  in- 
surance companies,  etc.  What  are  they 
but  conspiracies  to  rob? 

2.  In  hetmyals  of  fiduciary  trusts. 
Investing  in  doubtful  transactions  mon- 
ey held  in  trust  for  widows  and  orphans  y 
trustees,  through  criminal  neglect,  com- 
mit business  to  incompetent  or  dishon- 
est hands,  or  they  enter  into  conspiracy 
to  defraud,  by  diverting  funds  into 
ruinous  channels  and  sharing  in  the 
spoil.  Or  they  submit  to  illegal  prac- 
tices, and,  for  a  consideration,  refrain 
from  prosecution. 

3.  In  dishonest  failures  in  business. 
Many  fail  honestly,  and  deserve  sym- 
pathy—not reprobation.  BiH  it  is  an. 
open  secret  that  thousands  fail  in  busi- 
ness because  it  pays.  It  is  profitable, 
ffjr  the  time  being,  to  pay  but  fifty  cents 
on  the  dollar.  So  frequently  has  this 
been  done,  that  many  petitions  from 
business  men  throughout  the  land  have 
forced  Congress  to  take  action  looking 
to  the  modification  of  the  bankrupt 
laws. 

These  are  some  of  the  legal  methods 
of  swindling.  The  illegal  are  legion: 
defalcations  bv  oflBcers  of  various  in- 
stitutions,  peculations  of  cashiers  and 
clerks,  incendiary  fires  to  secure  insur- 
ance money,  graveyard   insurance,  etc. 

We  need  men  in  business  who,  like 
Job,  value  their  integrity  above  every- 
thing else. 


The  Bonded  Whiskey  Bill. 

The  robbery  of  the  wicked  shall  destroy 
them  /  because  they  refuse  to  do  judg" 
ment. — Prov.  xxi:  7. 

The  **  bonded  whiskey"  scheme  pend- 
ing in  Congress  is  a  monstrous  meas* 
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Tire  in  itself,  and  in  the  inevitable 
effects  .which  would  follow  from  the 
success  of  the  measure.  The  scheme 
involves  many  millions,  and  is  purely 
in  the  interest  of  the  **  whiskey-ring," 
which  is  quietly  and  adroitly  pressing 
the  measure.  Remembering  ex-Ck)m- 
missioner  Baum's  relations  to  the 
question,  past  and  present,  the  position 
and  influence  of  those  who  form  this 
ring,  and  the  power  of  the  rum  interest 
in  the  country,  representing,  according 
to  Senator  Blair,  a  ''vast  industry  in- 
volving at  least  one  billion  dollars," 
and  having  hundreds  of  powerful  asso- 
ciations, the  danger  is  real  that  the 
whiskey  ring  will  carry  the  day,  not 
only  in  reference  to  the  postponement 
of  the  taxes  on  bonded  whiskey,  but 
eventually  in  the  repeal  of  all  taxes  on 
-whiskey  and   tobacco.     Well  does  the 


Boston  rrovellersay:  "The  extension 
of  the  time  of  payment  would  make  the 
government  a  more  active  partner  in 
the  whiskey  business  than  it  is  already.*' 
Besides,  it  would  be  discriminating  in 
favor  of  a  particular  interest — an  interest 
hostile  to  individual  and  national  well- 
being — for  the  bebefit  of  those  interest- 
ed in  the  rum  traffic,  taking  millions 
of  dollars  from  the  U.  S.  Treasury 
and  putting  them  into  the  pockets  of 
those  who  compose  the  whiskey  ring. 
The  question  is  one  which  comes 
home  to  the  people,  and  they  should 
speak  in  thunder  tones  throngh  the 
press,  and  public  meetings  and  the 
pulpit,  and,  above  all,  to  and  through 
their  representatives  in  Congress. 
Congress  must  be  made  to  know  that 
this  is  an  iniquity  the  people  will  not 

endure. 
►♦^ — 


SEBHONIC  CBinCISH. 

"Ifthert^t  a  hole  in  a'  your  coaU, 
I  redf  yf  tent  it; 
A  chiel't  amang  ye  takin'  notes. 

And,  faith,  h^Uprent  i/."— BUBKS. 

"Bate  it  their  nature  who  wiU  not  have  their  branchet  to  be  topped  till  their  body  be  felled  !"—. 

The  Concrete  in  Sebmons. — If  there 
are  "sermons  in  stones,"  and  "books 
in  the  running  brooks,"  there  ought 
to  be  a  lesson  even  in  a  street>vender, 
thought  I  one  evening,  as  I  passed  a 
crowd  gathered  around  a  gasoline  lamp 
and  a  vivacious  speaker.  Ho  was  sell- 
ing soap,  and  yet  managed  to  draw  and 
hold  a  large  crowd  without  resorting  to 
buffoonery.  Marvelous,  I  thought;  how 
does  he  do  it?  Does  he  expatiate  on 
the  relation  soap  sustains  to  civiliza- 
tion? Or  does  he  use  soap  as  a  symbol 
of  purity?  Or  does  he  tell  of  the  chem- 
ical principles  on  which  soap  is  com- 
pounded ?  Stnuige  to  say,  he  hadn't  a 
word  to   sav  on  one  of  those  fruitful 

• 

themes.  He  hadn't  a  word  to  say  on 
sojip  in  general,  but  a  great  deal  on  his 
soap  in  particular;  what  it  had  done, 
and  would  or  wouldn't  do.  I  had  my 
lesson:  my  sermons  henceforth  shall 
deal  less  with  abstract  sins. 

It  is  a  poor  preacher  tliat  has  no 
power  for  abstract  thought;  but  it  is  a 
poorer  preacher  that  has  no  power  for 
.presenting  concrete    illustrations    and 


examples.  My  mind  reverted  to  Peter's 
Pentecostal  sermon.  Very  little  of  the 
abstract  in:  "  This  Jesus  hath  God  raised 
np,  whereof  we  all  are  witnesses."  Lu- 
ther had  more  than  an  abstract  idea  of 
the  devil  when  the  inkstand  was  hurled 
against  the  wall.  Wesley,  Whitefield, 
Jonathan  Edwards,  are  instances  of  the 
same  power  of  embodying  the  abstract 
in  concrete  forms.  A  writer  in  the  New 
York  Tribune  recently  analyzes  a  noted 

preacher  as  follows:  '*  Mr. is  a  man 

preaching  to  men  about  the  struggles 
and  triumphs  of  men.  The  abstract 
sins  of  abstract  people  are  of  little 
value  in  moulding  character;  and  the 
alleged  decadence  of  the  modern  pulpit 
may  be  partly  explained  by  the  fact 
that  preachers  have  beei^  too  often  con- 
tented with  the  denunciation  of  abstract 
sins.  Mr.  does  not  simply  ana- 
lyze a  text;  he  analyzes  the  living  hearts 
before  him."  How  many  studious, 
scholarly  preachers  might  ponder  this 
thought  to  their  profit !  P.  A.  G. 


BsTOND  THB  LsTTsx.  — In  treating  Acta 
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i,  in  Tax  Homzlitic  Monthly 
».,  p.  241 )»  yon  attach  a  meaning 
at  which  seems  to  me  to  be  un- 
ed  by  the  language.  A  text,  to 
id,  means  only  what  the  words 
it  **  He  shook  off  the  beast  into 
:  and  took  no  harm."  It  teaches 
that  God  protected  His  servant 
•  he  was  not  bitten  by  the  viper. 
iticism  is,  that  the  suggestions 
Bed  as  the  meaning  of  the  text, 
it  its  meaning,  neither  its  teach- 
Dly  its  possible  suggestions. 

G.  F.  W. 
imr.  There  is  a'* meaning *'  in 
texts  that  is  not  litemlly  expressed 
e  words,  and  no  doubt  G.  F.  W. 
lAen  acted  on  this  principle  in  the 
pTCtation  and  application  of  Script- 
For  instance,  the  24th  chap,  of 
.,  most  of  the  parables,  1  Cor.  viii : 
Bdt  thousand  other  passages:  their 

•pihtual  significance  will  not 
•r,  if  we  are  not  to  go  beyond  the 
tcr"  of  the  record.  So  with  the 
ige  in  question.  The  historical 
Khted  was  one  of  a  series  of  super- 
mi  interpositions,  designed  not 
'to teach  the  doctrine  of  a  protect- 
Bvter  tt>  these  heathen  sailors  and 
lURms**  islanders,  but  a  deeper  les- 

ETen  these  "  barbarians"  attached 

Mper  meaning  than  the   outward 

apiested,  and  so  may  we.    A  **  xi- 

"  ii  t  Bcript are  emblem  of  sin.   The 

ptcr  seduced  onr  first  parents  under 

liiieof  a  "serpent"    The  devil  is 

tiiially called  "serpent."  "that  old 

pot,"  whose    bite  is  death.      The 

ittni  serpent"  lifted  up  in  Che  wil- 

*Mi  vas  a  type  of  Christ  on  the 

liitlie  great  Healer  of  sin-bitten  man. 

'■hixil  and  scriptural  was  the  use 

^  of  this  incident  in  Paul's  ex- 

'**»,  Dot  simply  as  a  ship-wrecked 

^*  but  as  the  representative  of 

^  and  Him  crucified,  that  wo  are 

^Tcteonvinced  that  it  was  "unwar- 
rted." 


^^Ln>DON  AS  ▲  Pbhober.— In  this 
*»*  we  publish  an  outline  sermon 
'  ^W  Liddon,  of  St.  Paul's,  Lon- 
^  The  following  description  of  the 


man  and  his  method  is  from  the  pen 
of  Bobert  Laird  Collier: 

*' Canon  Liddon  preached  fhftn  the  pulpit  un* 
der  the  dome,  and  hiji  voice  reached  to  the  re- 
motest parts  of  the  transepts  and  well  down  the 
great  nave.  I  had  never  before  been  so  fkvored 
as  to  hear  this  Ikmous  preacher,  regarded  by 
the  most  intelligent  sections  of  English  church- 
men as  the  mOst  scholsarljr  and  brilliant  orator 
in  the  Anglican  Church.  When  his  reverence 
entered  the  pulpit  I  was  instantly  disappointed 
with  his  personal  appearance.  I  bad  always  as- 
sociated Canon  Liddon  with  Henry  Melville,  and 
expected  to  find  the  same  type  of  mind  in  the 
same  type  of  body.  I  was  looking  for  a  tall, 
spare,  pale,  scholastic  ecclesiastic  to  enter  the 
pulpit,  especially  for  an  ascetic-seeming  coun- 
tenance to  look  down  upon  me,  as  the  Canon  is 
the  leader  of  the  High  Church  party  in  England 
But  no.  The  preacher  has  much  the  look  of  a 
man  of  the  world.  He  la  not  tall,  only  of  me- 
dium height,  is  rathtf  thick  set,  and  has  a  round 
head  and  florid  complexion.  His  nose  and 
mouth  am  those  of  the  orator.  From  first  to 
last  the  diction  of  the  sermon  was  literary  and 
the  pronunciation  academic.  The  discourse  was 
begun  in  «ather  an  inaudible  voice,  but  after 
about  five  minutes  the  matter  of  the  sermon 
lifted  the  voice  till  it  commanded  the  vast  au- 
dience and  held  the  interest  and  seeraod  to  com- 
pel the  assent  of  every  linteuer. 

"The  sermon  was  on  the  parable  of  the  ten 
virgins,  the  preacher  taking  as  the  particular 
words  of  his  text.  '  The  door  was  abut,'  and  a 
more  singularly  untrite  treatment  of  this  very 
trite  sufciJect  of  "  lost  opportunity  "  I  never  heard 
nor  read.  And  yet  the  preacher  began  in  a  very 
commonplace,  old-(kshioned  sermonio  way  upon 
the  general  matter  of  opportunities,  but  soon 
became  eloquent,  and.  when  treating  the  matter 
of  the  *lost  opportunities  of  friendship.'  his 
words  were  pathetic  in  a  degree.  He  passed 
rapidly  to  those  consecutive  points:  Opirartu- 
nities  of  wealth,  of  social  advantages,  of  powers 
of  mind,  of  our  allotted  days  on  earth.  He 
reached  his  highest  pitch  of  eloquence  when  on 
the  point  of  the  wasted  endowments  of  the  mind. 
The  final  appeal  of  the  sermon  was  simply  tre- 
mendous. It  was  a  sermon.  It  was  not  an  es- 
say. It  was  a  sermon;  for,  in  form,  matter, 
and  spirit,  it  was  suited  only  to  the  Christian 
pulpit." 

Grand  Sumscing  up  of  Qualities  in 
THB  PsBACHEB. — We  kuow  of  uo  Writer, 
living  or  dead,  who  had  a  clearer  and 
truer  conception  of  the  functions  of  the 
Christian  preacher,  or  who  oould  express 
his  yiewrt  on  the  subject  more  tersely, 
strikingly,  and  profoundly  than  the  late 
Geoboe  Shepabd,  D.D.  His  contribu- 
tions to  some  of  our  leading  Reviews  in 
his  day,  are  among  the  most  ^aVxubV^ 
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bearing  on  Homileiio8,  that  the  litera- 
ture of  the  Oharch  has  produced.  We 
have  recently  refreshed  oar  minds  with 
reading  again  some  of  these  masterly 
papers,  and  we  here  pat  together  a 
few  of  his  pithy  thoughts  in  connected 
form,  giving  his  ideal  of  the  effective 
preacher.  High  as  this  ideal  is,  he  him- 
self filled  the  picture,  and  so  did  many 
another  of  his  contemporaries,  alluded 
to  by  "Veteran  Observer"  in  the  Feb- 
ruary number  of  The  Homilstio  Moki-h- 
LY  (p.  301). 

**  The  effective  preacher  is  a  man  of 
extensive  knowledge,  not  a  novice.    He 
has  clear  and  comprehensive  views  of 
trath.     His  mind  is  filled  with  its  illu- 
minations.    He  is  a  man  of  deep  expe- 
rience ;  his  heart  is  pervaded  with  the 
spirit  and  power  of  truth.    He  is  a  man 
of  benevolence;  his  soul  is  filled  with 
intense  desires  to  achieve,  by  his  instru- 
mentalities, those   grand  purposes  of 
love  for  which  the  truth  was  given.   He 
is  a  man  of  logic  and  of  feeling;  he  can 
prove  his  points,  and  press  them.    He 
18  a  man  of  simplicity,  who  aims  to  be 
understood;  a  man  of  intention,  who 
aims  to  be  felt.    He  clothes  his  message 
in  garments  of  light,  imbues  it  with  the 
enerpries  of  emotion,  adjusts  it  to  the 
sensibilities  of  the  heart;  points  and 
pours  it  into  the  drowsy  chambers  of 
the  conscience.    He  is  a  man  of  taste: 
he  can  soar  if  he  pleases ;  write  and 
speak  with  a  winning  beauty,  and   a 
cnastened  elegance.     He  is  a  man  of 
boldness;  and  is  not  afraid, in  distinct- 
ness and  strength,  to  utter  the  whole 
truth— all  doctrine,  all  duty,  whoever 
may  hear,  or  whoever  may  forbear.    He 
is  a  man  of  independence,  his  rules 
are  his  own,  gathered  from  all  proper 
sources    and    incorporated    with    his 
habits    of    thought   and  feeling.      He 
speaks  in  his  own  way,  from   the  im- 
pulse of  his  own  spirit,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  his  own  consciousness  and 
good  sense.     He  speaks  not  so  much 
for  beauty  as  for  effect.   The  highest  ex- 
ertions of  power  are  sometimes  incon- 
sistent with  an  exact  and  perfect  finish. 
The  sublime  and  resistless  agents  of 
nature  are  not  accustomed  to  do  things 
very  precisely.    The  lightning  does  not 
stop  to  polish  its  shafts  in  its  rending, 
scorching  track." 

Seek  to  Beach  the  Beason. — Wen- 
dell Phillips  once  related  the  following 

incident: 

"One  evoning  after  making  an  abolition 
speech  in  Boston,  I  took  a  car  for  home.  Next 
to  me  sat  a  man  who  asked  me  if  I  had  been  to 


bearPhiUipt.    I  toUl  him  I  had.   He 

me  what  I  thoogbt  of  the  speech. 

that  I  was  pretty  well  satisfied  wit 

ping  me  on  the  knee  he  said  excit 

iellow  can  make  you  believe  black 

This  set  me  thinking.    I  knew  I  wai 

exerting  a  great  influence  over  m; 

In  those  old  days  I  often  stirred  1 

such  a  pitch  of  excitement  that  it 

have  been  necessary  for  me  to  sugge 

should  go  out   and  bum  a  bam, 

slavery  meeting,  or  do  some  oUier 

and  they  would  have  done  it.    Bu 

that  this  was  not,  after  all,  a  vei 

kind  of  influence.    It  would  not  be 

manent  value,  for  the  next  day  the 

pent  them  of  their  folly  and  be  auxJ 

me  for  leading  them  into  it.    Froi 

I  sought  to  reach  the  reason  rath 

passions  of  an  audience,  and  I  kn 

results  were  better  and  my  influenci 

and  more  lasting." 

Beadt  to  Pbeach  :  A  Lsf 
Heathen  Lands.— Preaching 
pel,  with  a  converted  Karen, : 
taneous  act.  He  thinks  as  I 
the  duty  to  preach  as  he  d 
duty  to  eat  when  he  is  hu 
does  the  latter  from  the  insti 
animal  nature;  the  former  frc 
pulse  of  his  spiritual  life, 
our  converts,"  says  Dr.  Mas< 
was  one  who  could  read  Btji 
well,  but  had  no  power  to  coi 
his  ideas  with  facility  to  othen 
was  unable  to  read,  but  was  'ap 
and  able  to  speak  with  gre 
and  animation.  Without  cont 
missionary,  without  asking  f 
ity  or  permission,  without 
expecting,  or  receiving  rem 
when  our  circumstances  allc 
went  out  together,  itineratini 
out  the  region  round.  The 
the  other  spoke,  and  few  men 
more  useful." 

An  Open  Field  and  No  Fav 
signer  Gapel  is  still  here,  ei 
to  convert  America  to  Bomo 
American  churches  have  a  i 
missionaries  in  Home  to  con 
faith  the  Bomanists — the  li 
Sankey  hymns  may  be  hei 
easy  ear-reach  of  the  Vatican. 
Indians,  also,  lately  sent  us  ^i 
of  the  Brahmo  Somaj,  a  n 
to  make  known  to  us   the  • 
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of  a  modified  Buddhism — this  in  return 
for  our  seyeral  hundred  Christian  mis- 
sionaries in  India.  All  well.  We  ask 
for  the  truth  but  fair  play.  That  whioh 
is  of  Qod  must  triumph. 


TsxKOs  A  Pbkaoheb  Shouij)  Bbmxmbeb. 
•  •  •  That  in  each  sermon  he  has  in  mind 


•  •  •  That  he  speaks  so  as  to  be  understood 
bj  the  hwnblest  hearer. 


*  *  *  That  he  who  learns  to  preach  learns  it 
chiefly  outside  of  his  stndy. 

*  *  *  That  he  heed  Samuel  Johnson's  adTloe,. 
"First  clear  your  mind  of  cant." 

*  *  *  That  things  that  inrolre  his  personal 
interest  may  be  of  no  interest  to  the  public.        ^ 

*  *  *  That  ceremonious  monotony,  howerer 
solemn,  is  not  religion— may  be  fur  lemored 
firom  it. 

*  *  *  That  when  he  comes  across  anything- 
that  will  illustrate  in  a  striking  way  a  spiritual 
truth,  he  turns  down  there  "a  leaf  in  his  mem<> 
ory." 


PSEACHEES  EZCHAKaiNa  VIEWS. 

— ■'  RememJbtr,  \f  you  mean  to  plecue. 

To  preu  your  pomi  witk  mutduty  and  ecue." — Cowpkb. 


"  Eow  to  Read." 

TouB  answer  to  this  query  in  Hoia- 
LRic  MoifTHLT  (Dsc.  No.,  p.  184)  opens 
up  a  subject  of  great  importance  to 
ministers.  A  few  more  words  may  not 
be  amiss.  Very  few  persons  possess 
the  art  of  rapid  yet  profitable  reading. 
Nov  and  then  one  is  found  who  can 
read  and  get  the  substance  of  a  goodly 
folnme  in  a  few  hours;  but  the  most  of 
08  plod  along  for  days  with  Jio  better 
nsiilts.  To  many  persons  rapid  read- 
ing is  useless,  if  not  injurious.  The  eye 
takes  in  the  words,  but  the  mind 
tails  to  ''take  in"  the  matter.  Such 
nading  is  hurtful ;  it  forms  the  bad 
babits  of  inattention  and  looseness, 
and  really  paralyzes  the  reading  fac- 
ility. To  read  the  first  few  sentences 
of  an  author  and  then  to  skip  a  part 
becanse  dull,  is  to  form  the  equally  bad 
babit  of  indiscriminate  skipping.  This 
slapping  habit  is  frequently  the  result 
of  newspaper  reading,  and  hence  some 
^ters  advise  young  students  not  to 
nad  the  daily  papers.  But  the  news- 
paper  is  a  necessity  of  the  present  day; 
the  minister  must  keep  up  with  the 
^68.  He  must  not  hope  to  read  all 
^6 books  printed;  to  keep  posted  in  cur- 
'^t  literature,  and  read  the  monthlies 
ttd  current  news  of  the  day.  But  it  is 
desirable  to  have  the  faculty  of  rapid 
Yeading  so  as  to  approximate  this  feat, 
^e  minister  of  to-day  is  expected  to 
be  well  versed  in  all  branches  of  litera- 
ture; to  be  able  to  answer  about  nil  the 
questions  a  thousand  busy  minds  may 
ask;  in  a  word,  to  be  the  index  rerum 


of  current  news  and  literature.  To 
meet  th»  demands  of  other  duties  re- 
quires so  much  time  that  this  is  impos* 
sible,  excepting  to  the  favored  few  with 
the  rapid  reading  faculty.  Any  sug- 
gestions that  may  aid  others  to  acquire 
this  facility  will  be  welcomed  by  the 
readers  of  the  HoMn^sno  Monthly. 

A  Bust  Pastob. 


Befbrm  in  Timeral  Uatten. 

It  is  quite  time,  for  the  cost  and  dis^ 
play  connected  with  the  burial  of  the 
dead  have  grown  to  be  intolerable.  A 
radical  reform  is  urgently  demanded, 
and  we  are  glad  to  see  that  movementa 
are  on  foot  in  various  quarters  to  bring 
about  a  change.  In  Great  Britain, 
"The  Church  of  England  Funeral  and 
Mourning  Keform  Association"  has- 
taken  the  matter  in  hand,  and  is  labor- 
ing against  extravagant  expenditure 
and  display  in  the  burial  of  the  dead.. 
Lord  Grosvenor,  son  of  the  Duke  o£ 
Westminster,  the  richest  man  in  the 
country,  who  died  recently,  was  inter- 
ested in  this  association,  and  his  re- 
mains were  taken  to  the  grave  in  a 
plain  pine  coffin,  carried  in  a  hearse 
without  plumes  or  ornament.  Such 
an  example  cannot  fail  of  good  effect. 
The  clergymen  of  Indianapolis  have^ 
also  consulted  over  the  matter  and 
agreed  to  urge  upon  their  people  the 
following  recommendations  :  "  That 
funerals  shall  be  held  only  on  week- 
days, and  in  private  dwellings,  with 
the  least  display  possible;  that  the 
friends  shall  take  leave  of  their  dead  in 
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private,  and  the  remains  not  be  pab> 
licly  exhibited;  and,  in  order  to  reduce 
expense,  that  the  burial  shall  be  pri- 
vately performed  after  the  funeral  ser- 
vice.*' The  clergy  in  other  cities  are 
Agitating  similiir  reforms.  In  the  city 
of  Brooklyn  the  custom  is  becoming 
quite  common  to  hold  the  funeral  ser- 
vice at  the  house  in  the  evening,  and  to 
have  the  burial  private  at  the  conven- 
ience of  the  family.  The  writer  has  both 
attended  and  officiated  of  late  on  such 
occasions,  and  was  most  favorably  im- 
pressed with  the  arrangement.  It  does 
away  with  the  chief  motive  for  display, 
and  lessens  greatly  the  expenses.  Let 
the  good  work  speed  its  way. 

Bbooklth. 


?ro£  Agissii  i&d  Dr.  ICeOosh  fieading 
Differently 

Psalm  cxxxix:  16. 

I  am  surprised  that  Dr.  McCk>sh 
should  quote  this  passage,  which  Prof. 
Agassiz  often  quoted,  with  the  impli- 
cation that  it  casts  light  on  Oen.  ii:  7. 
True,  he  makes  a  guarded  use  of  it;  yet 
he  evidently  inclines  to  the  opinion 
that  it  affords  some  support  for  the  de- 
velopment theory  as  applied  to  man's 
physical  nature.  I  have  read  the  pas- 
sage many  times,  and  always  with  the 
thought  that  it  refers  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  embryo  and  the  foetus. 
David  is  speaking,  not  of  Adam,  but  of 
himself.  It  is  noticeable,  also,  that  the 
Hebrew  is  not  easily  made  to  suj^port 
the  rendering,  '*  which  in  continuance 
were  fashioned."  Literally  the  whole 
passage  reads  about  as  follows:  "Tuine 
eyes  did  see.  my  substance,  yet  being 
UD perfect;  and  in  thy  book  all  were 
written,  the  days  when  they  should  be 
fashioned, "  etc.  There  are  many  seri- 
ous scriptural  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
applying  the  Darwinian  theory  of  de- 
velopment, even  to  the  physical  nature 
of  man.  L.  L.  Potteb. 

J^^n^fidd,  Mass. 


The  Orphan's  Appeal 

In  your  March  number  you  published 
an  *' Orphan's  Appeal,"  remarking,  *<as 
the  father  died  in  1854,  the  youngest  of 


this  family  of  orphans  must  be  over 
thirty  years  of  age."  You  ask,  '*  WiU 
not  the  brother  write  us  again,  and 
let  us  know  how  many  orphans  there 
are  in  the  family,  and  their  re- 
spective ages?"  Knowing  that  by 
representing  himself  as  the  son  of  a 
clergyman  this  "orphan"  had  imposed 
upon  clergymen  and  editors  of  relig- 
ious journals  and  thus  secured  public 
endorsement,  and  that  much  money 
was  being  sent  him— one  sympathizing 
firiend  sending  him  $40.00 — I  deter- 
mined to  investigate  the  matter.    So  I 

wrote  to  the  postmaster  at  ,  Vt. 

(the  home  of  the  "orphan"),  asking 
him  to  give  me  the  facts  in  reference  to 
this  man.  The  reply  of  the  postmaster 
is  (1)  The  orphans  are  on^  in  number, 
and  (2)  this  only  orphan  is^y  years  of 
age.  The  postmaster  adds  that  from 
what  he  knows  of  the  man,  he  deems 
the  appeal  an  imposition  and  an  out- 
rage. S. 
Brooklyn,  N.  T. 

Attending  Tnnerals  of  Non-Ghnrch-Goers. 

We  have  received  several  answers  to 
"Somewhat  Impatient"  (Feb.  No.  page 
304).  We  give  the  substance  of  some  of 
them  covering  the  chief  points  raised. . 

Rev.  J,  8,  G>  ay  wriUs:  *  *  *  Somewhat  Im- 
patient' inquires  what  he  is  to  do  when 
called  on  to  attend  funerals  outside  of 
his  parish?  Tell  him  and  all  like  him, 
to  do  their  duty  and  take  thnr  pay  for  U. 
There  is  no  good  reason  why  ministers 
should  refuse  compensation  for  such 
demands  on  their  time  and  strength 
as  he  refers  to.  When  Christ  sent  out 
His  disciples'  to  do  even  unsolicited 
work.  He  bade  them  to  take  no  supplies, 
as  the  laborer  was  worthy  of  his  hire. 
Surely  the  principle  will  apply  when 
they  are  specially  called  upon  for  ser- 
vices by  those  who  have  no  natural 
claim  upon  them. ...  If  my  religious 
scruples  forbid  my  accepting  a  funeral 
fee,  on  what  ground  can  I  accept  a  mar- 
riage fee  from  one  outside  of  niy  parish? 
...  In  a  ministry  of  thirty-nine  years 
I  have  never  asked  compensation  for  a 
funeral  service.  I  have  occasionally 
found  it  a  delicate  matter  to  refuse  pay 
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praAred,  and  thonght  it  better  to  ac- 
eq)t  it  with  thanka  than  to  refuse." 

AoUbMoClerieo  writes:  **If  'Some- 
what Impatieiit*  gets  his  work  done  in  . 
liilf  tday,  or  a  day,  he  does  better  than 
the  most  of  OS.  Many  of  these  funerals 
are  in  &milies  who  never  attend  on 
leligious  worship,  either  before  or  after; 
■ad  it  is  not  out  of  respect  to  religion, 
bnt  to  the  forms  of  society,  that  they 
all  in  the  minister.  Now,  do  the 
Seriptnres  require  this  work  of  a  pas- 
(n?  Are  religions  senrices  at  funerals 
Seriptnral  or  not?  I  should  like  infor- 
mation touching  this  point  Of  course 
tbcTB  is  the  fAh/tr  side  to  all  this, and  I 
tUnk  it  a  large  side.** 

A  Spapathizer  writes  :  "  *  Somewhat 
Impatient'  has  good  reason  for  bis  in- 
qpirj.    The  *  time*  question,  however, 
if  Imt  a  small  item.    Many  a  minister 
vonld  willingly  give  the  time,  were  it 
Mi  for  the  strain  on  the  nervous  sys- 
ttffl.    That  has  a  decided  tendency  to 
Bake  UH  '  somewhat  impatient.'   But  as 
1  remedy  I  would  suggest  that  *  Some- 
what Impatient'  have  the  moral  cour- 
age to  charge  a  fee,  where  the  parties 
•re  able  to  pay.     If  he  prefers  not  to 
ne  it  as  a  perquisite  of  his  office,  let 
it  ba  understood  that  it  goes  into  the 
Lord's  treasury.      *  Non-church-goers ' 
do  not  expect  the  undertaker's  services 
te  nothing;  they  usually  have  to  pay 
mmdly  for  them.   Why  should  not  tho 
flunirter  be  reasonably  iMkid?   It  might 
prove  a  means  of  grace  to  them." 

Btv.  James  Harris  writes  in  a  some- 
what different  strain,  although  his  views 
do  not  conflict  with  the  acceptance  of 
atendered  fee:  "Christianity  has  driven 
heathenism  and  its  rites  from  our  land. 
Is  it  not  obligated  to  do,  even  for  prac- 
tical henthens,  that  which  they  cannot 
obtain  elsewhere  ?  Is  not  the  fact  that 
neh  persons  desire  the  services  of  a 
Christian  minister  at  such  a  time  a 
grtat  compliment  to  religious  faith? 
h  not  the  opportunity  often  afforded 
u  of  wakening  the  living  in  this  way, 
and  of  opening  homes  that  were  previ- 
ooaly  closed  to  us?  Few  would  like  to 
aclnde  the  minister  who  buried  their 
Jhther,  or  mother,  or  child;  who  came 


to  them  in  their  sorrow  and  proffered 
sympathy  and  comfort.  My  own  min- 
istry supplies  me  with  many  most  pleas- 
ing instances  of  conversion  as  resulta 
of  attending  funerals  of  unconverted 
persons,    and   preaching  funeral    ser- 


mons. 


II 


Oambling  in  "  Fatnres/' 

Anothsr  word  on  "ministers  gam- 
bling in  futures."  The  South  knows 
something  of  them,  as  well  as  the  North. 
How  many  pulpits,  think  yon,  thunder 
against  coiton  futures,  "  the  damnation 
of  trade,"  as  the  press  sometimes  calls  it, 
and  do  not  nither  encourage  them  by 
this  reasoning :  *'  It  is  not  for  one 
theologically  reared  to  inveigh  against 
a  'business  *  which  has  received  the  in- 
dorsement of  many  reputable  Chris- 
tian merchants."  That  is,  because  the 
minister  has  not  a  busijiess  training,  he 
is  not  qualified  to  judge  of  the  moraUty 
of  a  traffic  !  Can  there  be  true  or  hon- 
est dealing  in  that  of  which  7.000,000 
bales  are  pr  duceiU  and  700.000,000  bales 
are  sold  ?  Mus  t  there  not  of  necesKity 
be  immense  speculation,  pure  fmud, 
when,  not  a  commodity,  but  a  mere 
'*  future"  is  sold,  and  a  future  that  can- 
not be  realized  by  as  much  as  the  dis- 
crepancy is  great  between  7  and  700 
millions?  I  hope  The  Uomiletic  Month- 
LT  will  have  more  to  say  on  this  point, 
and  on  ••  lottery  "  tickets  as  well,  ^-hich 
sometimes  find  their  way  into  minis- 
terial households.  XXX. 

Montgomery,  Ala. 

Since  the  above  was  put  in  type  our 
attention  has  been  called  to  the  follow- 
ing paragraph  in  a  late  issue  of  the 
N.  Y.  Tribune,  which  indicates  a  remedy 
worth  noting:  at  any  rate  the  public 
mind  should  be  called  to  this  monster 
evil. 

"This  species  of  gambling  (dealing  in 
'  futures  *)  has  become  such  a  passion 
in  the  South  that  it  is  really  one  of  the 
chief  drawbacks  to  its  prosperity.  It  is 
therefore  cause  for  congrntulation  that 
the  courts  in  that  section  are  throwing 
their  weight  against  this  demr»ralizing 

Eractice.  The  Georgia  Supremo  Court 
as  just  rendered  a  decision  which  is 
the  worst  blow  this  great  system  of 
speculation  has  ever  suffered.     It  holda 
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that  the  whole  businesa  ia  nothing  but 
a  vast  gambling  scheme;  that  contracts 
or  notes  based  on  "  futures  "  are  only 
gambling  contracts,  and  consequently 
void;  and  that  they  are  not  good,  even 
when  transferred  to  an  innoccint  pur- 


chaser, according  to  a  general  custom. 
The  courts  have  never  succeeded  in  do- 
ing much  to  break  up  this  sort  of 
gambling,  but  the  Georgians  seem  to 
*  think  that  this  decision  yr\\\  have  a 
great  effect."— [Ed.] 


AEOUND  THE  EDXTOB'S  TABLE. 


Why  Age  is  Apt  to  Weaken  a  ClergTina&'s 
Popularity. 

Ah  Interview  with  Rev.  Henrt  Ward 

Beecher. 

**  Why  is  it  that  clergymen,  as  a  rule,  lose  their 
hold  on  the  public  as  they  advance  in  age— the 
veverae   being  true  with   doctort,    lavfyen,  and 

**  I  don't  think  it  is  so." 

••  It  is  not  BO  with  you;  it  la  not  bo  with  Dr. 
John  Hall.  Bu^  there  is  an  almoet  universal  com- 
plaint coming  up  from  tho  clergy  throughout 
the  country,  that  after  clergymen  are  beyond 
40  years  of  age  congregations  do  not  want  them, 
fewer  calls  come  to  them;  ttom  00  to  OOscaroely 
^ny." 

"  Well,  it  depends  on  the  man.  If  a 
man's  force  lies  in  preaching,  unless  he 
is  a  preaching  genius,  he  will  run  out 
pretty  soon;  and  then,  why  should  men 
^raw  from  wells  when  the  water  is 
^one?^  But,  if  a  man  makes  himself 
ueoessary  to  the  community — visiting 
the  families,  helping  the  children,  look- 
ing after  the  schools,  devoting  himself 
to  public  improvements,  educational 
and  moral,  being  a  moderately  good 
preaeher — he  will  keep  his  place  if  he 
wants  ta 

'*  Take  a  man  that  is  only  a  preaoher 
^omI  a  moderate  one,  having  all  these 
other  elements  struck  off,  what  can  he 
do  but  preach  through  his  system  of 
doctrine  once  every  two  or  three  years  ? 
Many  men  preach  the  same  sermon  orer 
four  or  five  times,  and  that  to  the  same 
^congregation,  a  year  or  two  intervening 
between  its  repetitions.  Sometimes 
they  slip  it  over  a  new  text,  and  some- 
times not.     Dr.  P always  preaches 

his  sermons  over  and  over.  He  has  been 
only  a  short  time  settled,  however. 
Wait  a  few  years,  and  you  will  see  a  re- 
sult like  that  you  speak  of.  But  you 
take  your  old  New  England  ministers: 
they  had  their  system,  their  routine  of 
«ubjeot8,  but  they  were  settled  for  life. 
"There  was  a  contract,  forcible  by  law, 


between  them  and  the  town;  and,  ex- 
cept for  misconduct  that  involved  a 
breach  of  morality,  the  ministers  could 
not  be  unseated;  they  could  remain 
until  they  died.  In  our  day  there  is 
no  such  thing,  except  to  a  very  limited 
extent,  and  a  minister  will  be  kept  just 
as  loDg  as  he  is  able  to  impress  his 
moral  value  upon  the  people." 

*'  With  most,  as  they  grow  old,  there  is  loss  of 
power  in  their  imaginative  and  emotional  na- 
tures. Do  they  not,  because  of  this  loss,  lose 
their  hold  upon  tho  i)eople  V 

'  "That  is  where  they  have  but  one  string 
to  their  bow — the  preaching  ability. 
But  if  they  have  by  their  social  qualities 
endeared  themselves  to  the  people;  if 
they  have  used  their  good  practical 
sense,  which  doesn't  desert  a  man  when 
he  is  forty-five  years  old,  but  grows 
wiser  and  better;  if  they  have  been  ac- 
tive in  the  educational  affairs  of  the 
community,  and  in  all  public  affairs,  in 
a  practical  way  outside  of  the  pulpit — 
proved  themselves  to  be  yery  useful 
men  as  well  as  estimable,  they  don't 
wear  out.  It  is  only  now  and  then  a 
man  can  afford  to  rely  wholly  on  his 
pnlpit  You  take  Episcopal  clergymen : 
see  how  they  last.  They  are  the  poor- 
est preachers,  as  a  body,  in  the  whole 
oommonity.  The  Episcopal  ohnrch  is 
designed  to  promote  devotion,  and 
therefore  it  is  constructed  for  the  ex- 
pression or  development  of  devotion — 
not  so  much  for  instruction.  The  read- 
ing of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New 
was  so  arranged  that  the  Bible  would  be 
completed  once  a  year.  At  the  time  of 
Edward  the  Sixth,  when  the  Book  was 
compiled,  there  were  few  Bibles,  and 
there  was  nobody  that  oould  read  them 
if  they  had  had  them;  and  so,  if  the 
common  people  were  to  get  any  knowl- 
edge of  the  Scriptures  they  must  get  it 
in  the  church.  They  introduced  the 
reading  in  the  church  with  the  design 
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x>f  giving  the  people  snbstantially  the 
^coarse  of  the  whole  Bible  in  every  year. 
iVbio,  when  every  man  has  a  dozen 
Bibles  in  his  house,  when  our  very  ohil- 
-dren  are  teachers  in  Bible-classes,  or 
receive  instruction  in  Sunduy-schools, 
it  is  needless  to  undertake  to  read  all 
that  Scripture:  the  advantage  and  the 
necessity  is  not  there,  and  a  dull,  pro- 
longed service  is  the  result.  Neverthe- 
less, the  Episcopal  clergyman,  although 
be  preaches  the  shortest  sermons  and, 
with  some  remarkable  exceptions,  puts 
less  force  into  his  sermons  than  he  puts 
into  any  other  part  of  fts  work,  he,  I 
think,  more  generally  remains  than 
goes.  He  holds  on.  This  is  because 
the  parochial  work  is  more  faithfully  at- 
tended to  than  it  is  by  clergymen  in 
other  denominations.*' 
"As  to  the  other  ■tringa  to  the  bow  ?" 

"Well,  as  I  have  just  said,  these  are 
the  family  life  —  clergymen  making 
themselves  acquainted  with  the  families 
in  their  parish,  being  the  confidant  of 
the  children — the  counselor  in  times  of 
perplexity,  and  the  comforter  in  times 
of  trouble,  taking  hold  of  the  schools, 
luiving  an  active  interest  in  the  temper- 
ttoe  question,  bringing  a  moral  influ- 
ence to  bear  upon  every  side  of  public 
^tnd  private  life.  Then  suppose  he  dots 
preach  mild  and  short  sermons  on  Sun- 
^y;  the  people  bear  this;  they  are  will- 
ing to  bear  it  because  they  like  the  man 
■*nd  they  like  his  other  work  '* 

"Dc  70a  apprehend  that  any  reason  for  the  de- 

QUEEIES  AXTD 
"8.  H.  H.*' — A. :  An  excellent  work  on 
"The  Prayer-Meeting  is  by  Rev.  L.  O. 
Thompson,  *'The  Prayer-Meeting  and 
its  Improvement.'*  F.  H.  Re  veil,  Chi- 
•eigo.    $1.50. 

"J.  A.  P.**— A.:  The  sermon  of  Pres. 
Edwards  referred  to  in  Homiletic 
HoMTHLT,  January  number,  pp.  193, 
339,  is  not  published  as  we  know  of  ex- 
cept in  his  works.  It  is  too  long  to  re- 
produce in  Homiletic  Monthly. 

"W.  A.  8."— A.:  "The  Heroism  of 
<nuri8tian  Women  "  is  an  excellent  biog- 
nphy.  We  know  of  no  paper  published 
devoted  to  biography  of  women.  *  *  The 
Mothers  of  Great  Men,**  which  we  have 


cline  is  attribatable  to  the  Hci  that  people  are  ao 
much  more  intelligent  than  formerly  that  they 
read  m&KAZince  and  papers  and  books,  so  that 
the  preacher  is  compelled  to  be  Increasingly  dili- 
gent to  keep  up  with  his  people,  but.  instead,  as 
he  grows  old  he  is  apt  to  grow  indifbrent,  and 
thus  fall  behind  V 

**Weli,  without  putting  it  in  that  way, 
the  average  of  intelligence  rises  among 
the  common  people  faster  than  it  does 
in  the  pulpit.  Yon  see,  every  grade 
that  you  raise  the  average  of  the  com- 
mon people  it  goes  back  on  the  pulpit 
with  a  peculiar  stress;  that  is,  it  de- 
mands from  this  one  man  a  breadth  of 
knowledge  and  of  education  out  of.  all 
proportion.  That  is  to  say,  he  may  know 
one  thing  better  than  this  or  that  par- 
ishioner; but  take  a  thousand  parish- 
ioners reading  in  every  direction,  and 
if  the  minister  is  to  know  all  these 
things  he  has  to  know  all  in  one  man 
that  his  parishioners '  know  in  a  thou- 
sand men  in  order  to  be  their  equal. 

**  I  should  say,  in  a  general  way,  the 
lack  of  social  and  moral  influence  is  the 
reason  of  the  repeated  dismissals  of^ 
and  dissatisfaction  with,  the  minister. 
It  is  not  the  lack  of  the  intellectual  ele- 
ment, but  of  the  moral  and  social  ele- 
ment. People  will  forgive  much  in  an 
earnest  man,  a  man  that  makes  his 
people*8  welfare  his  own,  who  is  with 
them  in  sickness ,  in  their  troubles  and 
perplexities — who  is  their  counselor 
and  confidant  The  grip  of  the  pastor 
is  harder  to  break  than  that  of  the 
preacher.' 


ft 


AKSWEES. 

just  published,  price  $3.00,  you  will 
find  a  very  valuable  help  in  treatment  of 
your  subject. 

•  R.  H.  P.  M.'*— A.:  Michelet  was  an 
intense  hater  of  the  Jesuits,  and  every- 
thing Jesuitical  in  Church  and  State. 
So  far  as  the  many  authorities  at  our 
command  shed  light  on  the  subject. 
Dr.  Storrs  is  right  in  his  position. 

*•  Skeptic.**— A. :  The  fallacy  of  your 
reasoning  lies  in  this:  You  do  not  rec- 
ognize the  fact  that  the  Church — the 
Church  ^hich  God  and  angels  recog. 
nize  on  earth — is  composed  of  rtai  and 
not  of  nominal  Christians.  It  is  said 
that    the   merit   of  Joseph    Milner's 
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Ghnrch  History  is  that  it  is  the  hiBtory 
of  real  GhristTims.  These  alone  oonsti- 
tnte  the  Church. 

"K.  T." — A.:  You  manifest  too  much 
indecision  in  the  management  of  your 
church  affairs;  this  is  sure  to  encourage 
opposition.  The  half-way  man,  uncon- 
sciously, like  the  eagle,  **  nurses  the 
pinion  that  impels  the  steel"  to  his 
destruction.  The  nettle,  yon  know, 
grasped  firmly,  stings  not.  Make  up 
your  mind  slowly,  but  when  once  you 
have  made  up  your  mind,  see  to  it  that 
all  concerned  know  it. 

**  Failing  Memory.'*— Is  there  any  cure 
for  it?— A.  :  Probably  yes.  In  one  so 
young  the  faculty  may  recuperate.  You 
have  overtaxed  it.  Give  it  rest  for  a  per- 
iod. Use  your  MS.  in  preaching  with- 
out hesitation  ;  yon  can  so  use  it  as  not 
to  detract  from  the  effect.  Be  the  more 
thorough  in  your  preparation,  put  your 
soul  into  your  sermon,  and  like  Adam 
Clark,  you  may  have  occasion  to  thank 
God  for  the  loss  of  memory. 

••R.  R."— Will  you  please  translate 
the  extract  in  French  on  page  350  of 
Prof.  Hoppin*s  work  on  Homiletics  ? — 
A. :  In  answer  to  the  above,  Prof.  Hoppin 
has  sent  us  the  following  translation: 

"  We  know  that  all  thingi  work  together /or  good  to 
them  u)ho  love  Ood. 

Oar  text  contaiiis  but  few  words,  yet  their 
meaning  is  wonderfully  saggeetive.  .  .  . 
So  when  Ood,  in  answer  to  the  prayer  of  Ellas 
would  open  the  heavens,  as  in  answer  to  his 
prayer  He  had  closed  them,  the  cloud  which 
the  prophet  saw  rising  from  the  sea  for  the  ful- 
filment of  this  fkvorable  will  of  Ood  was*  no 
larger  than  the  palm  of  a  man's  hand,  yet, 
nevertheless,  in  no  appreciable  time  it  covered 
the  sky  with  clouds  and  all  the  earth  with  rain. 
In  the  same  manner  this  text,  although  very 
brief,  if  you  ponder  it  attentively,  in  less  than 
an  hour's  time  will  cause  you  to  see  the  whole 
sky  filled  with  the  marvellous  works  of  Ood's 
providence  for  the  guidance  and  preservation  of 
all  those  who  love  him,  and  your  souls  will  be 
watered  in  every  part  with  the  consolations  of 
his  grace." 

••Inquireb.'* — Can  you  throw  a  little 

light  on  the  "Balm  of  Gilead " ?— A. : 

There  are  three  references  to  this  balm 

in  the  Old  Test.     The  first  is  the  old 

familiar  passage  Jer.  viii :  22.    *'  Is  there 

no  balm  in  Gilead?"    The  second  is 

Jer.  zlv  :  11.    **Go  up  into  Gilead  and 

take  balm,  O  Virgin,  the  daughter  of 


Egypt; "  rendered  in  Matthew's  Bible, 
(1537):  **  Go  vp  (O  Gkilaad)  and  brynge 
tnacU  vnto  the  daughter  of  Egypte." 
The  third  is  Ezekiel,  xxvii:  17.  The 
word  balm  used  in  this  passage  is  alsa 
rendered  iriadt  in  Matthew's  Bible. 
Notes  aiid  Queries  is  also  our  authority 
for  saying  that  Beck's  Bible  (1549V 
the  Bishop's  Bibje,  and  others,  have 
tryade  in  the  same  passages.  Gilead 
was  specially  noted  for  this  exceedingly 
odoriferous  balm,  which  was  highly  es- 
teemed in  the  East  for  its  medicinal 
qualities.  Josephus  said  that  it  was  in- 
troduced into  Palestine  by  the  Queen  of 
Sheba  (1  Kings,x:  10\  in  the  way  of  a  gift 
to  Solomon.  But  Greek  and  Arabic  an* 
thors  affirm  that  the  genuine  balsam 
does  not  exist  outside  of  Palestine.  The 
gardens  of  Jericho  produced  the  finest 
kind.  Pompey  brought  it  from  there 
to  Bome,  and  the  Romans  derived  rev- 
enne  from  it. 

"SpiurruALisM." — I  attended,  some- 
time since,  a  spiritualistic  s^nce.  The- 
medium,  who  was  a  modest  appearing; 
lady,  shut  herself  in  the  back  parlor,, 
which  was  wholly  dark  ;  darkness,  it 
seems,  is  necessary  for  materialization. 
In  a  few  moments  a  form,  very  like  a 
ghost,  came  into  the  partly  lighted 
room  in  which  we  were  seated.  Other 
forms  manifested  themselves  during 
the  evening,  in  all  about  twenty. 
They  claimed  to  be  near  relatives  of 
persons  present.  Some  were  recog- 
nized, others  not.  Now,  either  these 
manifestations  were  what  they  pretend* 
ed  to  be— spirits  of  departed  friends — 
or  there  was  horrid  deception  on  tho- 
part  of  the  medium.  I  cannot  bring- 
myself  to  believe  that  a  human  being, 
for  the  sake  of  a  few  dollars,  would  at* 
tempt  a  deception  so  cruel  and  saori* 
legions.  My  faith  in  human  nature 
makes  me  a  Spiritualist.  Am  I  too 
credulous?— A.:  Your  faith  in  human 
nature  is  beautiful,  tru\y  touching,  but 
it  is  too  ethereal  for  earth.  You  have 
evidently  witnessed  little  and  read  lesa 
on  this  subject.  You  are  not  the  man 
to  make  investigations  in  this  field.  A 
lamb  among  wolves  would  stand  a  bet^ 
ter  chance. 
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AND  TEZTS  OF  EECSITT  LEASma  8EBH0NS. 


I.  Penonal  Besponpibility.    *'  Adam  .  .  .  where  art  thou  f— Gen.  ill:  9.    "  And  the  Lord  said 

onto  Gain.  Wheow  is  Abel,  thy  brother!"  etc.— Gen.  iv:  9.  "Bo  then  every  one  of  ua  shall 
gire  account  of  himaelf  to  God."— Rom.  xiv:  12.    «'  What  is  tuat  to  theet  Follow  thou 
me."— John  rci:  92.    J.  M.  Sherwood.  D.D..  Brooklrn. 
S.  LeMons  fkom  the  Jeannette  Expedition.    "  By  the  breath  of  Ood  frost  is  given,  and  the^ 
breadth  of  the  waters  is  straitened."— Job  zxxyii:  10.    T.  DeWitt  Talmage.  DJ).,  Brooklyn. 

3.  Self  Scrutiny.    "  Commune  with  your  own  heart  upon  your  bed,  and  be  still." — Ps.  iv:  4. 

E.  O.  Bobinson,  D.D.,  of  Brown  Uuiversity.  in  Brooklyn. 

4.  The  Saeredness  of  Humanity.    *•  Blessed  is  he  that  considereth  the  poor, '  etc.    Bev.  Henry 

Ward  Beecher,  Brooklyn.    Ps.  xli :  1 . 

5.  Mighty  to  Save.    "  Who  is  this  that  cometh  ftt)m  Edom,  with  dyed  garments  firom  Bozrah?" 

etc.— Isa.  Ixiii:  1.    H.  M.  Gallagher,  D.D.,  Brooklyn, 
ft.  What  our  Newspai>ers  are  Doing.   "  Then  said  the  Lord  unto  me.  What  seest  thou.  Jeremiah  V*^ 

etc.— Jer.  xzIt:  8.    Bev.  Henry  E.  Johnson,  Philadelphia. 
T.  Kxtttmal  Purity  not  Sufficient.    "  Unless  your  righteousness  shall  exceed,"  etc.—  Matt.  ▼:  20. 

Qer.  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  Brooklyn. 

8.  What  the  World  would  Lose  should  Skepticism  Prevail.    "  Either  make  the  tree  good,  and  his 

fruit  good,"  etc.— Matt,  xii:  83.    B.  8  Storrs,  D.D ,  Brooklyn. 

9.  No  Beal  Life  Without  Justice.    "  The  Just  shall  live  by  faith."— Bom.  i:  17.    George  C.  Lori> 

mer,  of  Ohicago,  in  First  Baptist  Church,  Boston. 
10.  Qod's  Service  a  Reasonable  Service.    "  I  beseech  you  ...  that  ye  present  your  bodies  a  living 
tacriflce  .  . .  which  is  your  reasonable  service."— Bom.  xii:  1.    Joseph  T.  Duryea,  Boston. 

II.  What  Lies  beyond  ?   '*  Death  is  swallowed  up  in  victory."— 1  Cor.  xv:  64.  Rev.  Robert  Colly er. 

New  York. 
12.  Causation.    "  Every  house  is  builded  by  some  man;  but  he  that  built  all  things  is  God." — 

Heb.  lii:  4.    A.  P.  Peabody.  D.D..  Boston. 
U.  Decadence  in  Spiiitual  Life.    "  Nevertheless  I  have  somewhat  against  thee,  becanse,"  etc. — 

Bev.  U:  4.    WUliam  M.  Taylor,  D.D..  hew  York. 

. ^t^ 

STJQQESTIVS  THSHES. 


1.  A  BefDge  in  the  Day  of  Need.  ("  David  .  .  . 
escaped  to  the  cave  Adullam  .  .  .  and  all 
hisfither's  house  .  .  .  went  down  thither 
tohim."-lS«m.  xxii:  1.  Elijah  went  "un- 
to Horeb,  the  mount  of  God  .  .  .  unto  a 
cave,  and  lodged  there. "—1  Kings  xix  8,9.) 

S.  Humility  in  Adversity.  ("David  went  up 
by  the  ascent  of  Mount  Olivf  t.  and  wept 
. .  .  his  head  coVi  r<>d.  and  he  went  bare- 
foot: and  all  the  i>eople  .  .  .  covered  every 
man  his  head,  and  they  went  up,  weeping, 
etc."  2  Sam.  xv:  30.) . 

1  The  Fruitless    Cries  of  the    Imi>enitent. 
"And  they  have  not  cried  unto  me  with 
their  hesrt,  when  they  howled  upon  their 
beds."— Hoe.  vii:  14.) 

4.  Truth  of  Humble  Origin.    (*•  The  voice  of 

one  crying  in  the  wilderness,"  etc.— Matt. 
Ill:  3.) 

5.  The  Power  of  a  Gnilty  Conscience.  ("  Heroi 

. .  .  said.  That  John  the  Baptist  [whom  he 
had  murdered]  was  risen  from  the  dead," 

,    etc— Mark  vi:  14. 

«.  Hatred  of  Evil  Not  Sufficient.  (••  Wilt  Thou 
that  we  command  fire  ?"  etc.— Luke  ix:  54.) 


7.  Christianity  not  to  be  Sought  in  Forms,  but 
in  a  Life.  ("  Why  seek  ye  the  living  among, 
the  dead  V^'—Luke  xxiv:  6.) 


8. 


I. 


The  Gravitation  of  the  Human  Soul.    ^ 

if  I  be  lifted  up,"  etc John  xii;  32  ) 

9.  Gk>d's  Surprising  Deliverances.  ("  He  went 
out  [Peter]  and  followed  him  [the  angel]; 
and  wist  not  that  it  was  true  which  was 
done  by  the  angel ;  but  thought  he  saw  a- 
vision,"  etc.— Acts  xU:  9-12.) 
10.  Religion  Abiding  in  the  Household.  ("When 
she  [Lydia]  was  baptized,  .  .  .  she  be- 
sought us.  saying  .  . .  come  into  my  house 
and  abide  there.  And  she  constrained 
us."— Acts  XVI:  16.) 

Paradoxir^al  Experiences.  ("  .  .  .As  dyings 
and,  behold,  we  live  ...  as  sorrowful, 
yet  al  trays  rejoicing, "etc.— 2  Cor.  vi:  9,10.> 
12.  Christ  Supreme.  ("  For  I  alio  am  a  man  set 
under  authority  .  .  .  and  I  say  unto  one, 
Go,  and  hegoeth,"etc.— Luke  vii:  8.  '*rho 
captain  of  their  salvaUon."— Heb  ii:  10.) 

Culture  of  the  Religious  Nature.  /There* 
fore,  leaving  the  principles  of  the  doctrine^ 
of  Christ,  let  us  go  on  onto  perfection," 
etc.— Heb.  vi:  1.) 


11. 


13. 


■^•^ 


QEEMS  OF  ILLT7STEATI0N. 

"NtOwre  hat  ita  perfectiont^  to  show  that  it  u  the  image  of  God ;  and  iU  fault*,  toihow  that  U  is  only  ffif 


Hypocrisy  is  not  often  viewed  in  as  sensi- 
^  ft  light  as  by  one  who  responded  as  follows 
toftpreacher's  solicitations  to  Join  the  Church: 
"ni  not  plead  the  baby  argument  with  you, 
Doctor."  " What  is  that ?"  "Why,  that  there 
"•  »  great  many  hypocrites  in  the  Church. 
^Hio  ever  counterfeits  money  that  is  of  no 
nlue?" 

TheConlllet  'vrlth  Sin  is  one  which  m^st 
^^l^titnt  seem  to  think  can  be  carried  on  at 
'oJiC  ruige— by  benevolent  organizations  and 
■'^■ionary  societies  alone.  Money  given  to 
*Qchcauie8  does  not  exempt  one  from  personal 
•*>rtin  laving  souis.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes' 
*••»  obttrvatlon  will  apply  here:  "The  race 


that  shortens  its  weapons  lengthens  its  bounc'a> 
ries."  Mrs  Stowe  has  said,  if  we  would  save 
the  outcasts  we  must  be  willing  to  do  as  Jesus, 
did — go  to  them  and  lay  our  hands  ux>on  them. 

The  J99\r  Life  In  Clirlst  Jesas  is  aptly 
illustrated  by  the  following  inscription,  said  to« 
have  been  on  an  old  Duifliprugcar  violin  : 

Viva  fui  in  sylvU,  sum  dura  occisa  securi, 
Dum  vici  tacui;  mortuadulcecano. 

Of  which  a  firee  translation  might  be  made  : 

I  lived  in  the  woods;  by  the  axe  I  was  slain. 
Alive,  I  was  silent;  dead,  sweet  is  my  strain > 

Kv^n  sorro'vrs.  If  iv'e  rise  snperlor  f o 

them,  reflect  the  glory  and  love  of  God.  A  trav^ 
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eler  quoted  by  ProfeMor  Tyndall  telU  of  a  Bin- 
nular  ph?nomenon  in  westem  Cliina.  By  as- 
cending Mount  O ,  "  near  a  mile  high."  and 

advancing  to  the  »:!lge  of  its  precipitous  ftce, 
one  may  behold  in  the  midst  of  the  dark  abyss 
a  bright  sunlike  disk  of  light,  around  which  is 
a  beautiful  halo  of  the  colors  of  the  rainbow. 
The  natives  call  it  Fo  Huang,  Glory  of  Buddha, 
attributing  it  to  the  reflection  from  his  crown 
ot  liffht,  and  the  mountain  is  regar  Jed  as  a 
sacred  mount.  As  made  plain  by  Professor 
Tyndall,  the  phenomenon  is  one  similar  to  the 
rainbow— the  sun's  rays  being  reflected  f^m 
the  mists  of  the  valley.  But.  to  see  the  beau- 
tiful light,  one  must  climb  above  the  mists. 

Tl&e    Hidden  i*tfe  is  one  the  secret  of 
whose  joy  is  a  source  of  constant  perplexity  to 


the  unregenerate.  Paganini,  the  greatest  of 
all  TiolinisU.  after  the  age  of  thirty  used  a 
mute  instrument  for  practice,  and  almost  never 
(though  passionately  fond  of  music)  played 
when  by  himself.  The  story  is  told  of  an  Eng- 
lishman who  followed  him  ttom  place  to  place 
to  hear  him  play  in  private,  and  to  discover  the 
secret  of  his  wonderful  success.  At  last  he 
obtained  lodging  in  a  room  adjoining  the  great 
artist,  and,  looking  through  the  key -hole,  be- 
held him  about  to  take  his  rioUn  from  the  case 
—at  last.  It  was  raised  to  bis  chin.  But  the 
bow  I  It  was  left  in  the  case.  The  left  hand 
merely  measured  a  few  intervals,  and  the  violin 
was  replaced  in  silence.  Paganini's  secret  was 
not  one  the  eye  could  see.  It  lay  in  a  soul  so 
full  of  music  that  it  needed  no  outward  strains 
to  awaken  its  melodies. 


HELPFUL  DATA  IN  CTJBBENT  UTSaATTJBE. 

Bt  J.  M.  Sbxswood,  D.D. 


Books  of  tlie  Konth. 

CharUt  Scrilmer't  Sont  have  issued  a  volume 
that  is  an  honor  to  American  research  and  schoU 
^arsUp— *'  Kadesh  Bamea."  by  U.  Clay  Trum- 
•bull,  D.D.,  who  has  done  his  work  thoroughly. 
The  study  of  the  literature  connected  with  his 
theme  has  been  exhaustive,  while  the  personal 
•exploration  was  intelligently  conducted  and  suc- 
■cessf ully  achieved.  Few  elaborated  volumes  dif«. 
•close  an  equal  amount  of  careful,  thorough  re- 
•search,  aud  none  among  the  numerous  similar 
works  evinces  more  Judicious   labor  and  ad- 
mirable skill  iu  the  shaping,  the  marshalling 
•and  handling  of  manifold  points  of  argument  in 
proof  of  a  single  conclusion.    At  the  outset,  the 
•author  indicates  the  value  and  need  of  his  work 
in  the  discovery  of  Kadesh  as  based  upon  its 
vital  importance  in  connection  with  the  biblical 
history.     Then  the  various  references  to   the 
place  in  this  history,  and  in  outside  recDids,  are 
-critically  examined  and  shown  to  bear  fkvor- 
■ably  upon  his  own  conclusion  as  to  the  site. 
After  sketching  the  earlier  and  later  attempts 
4tt  the  idenUflcation  of  Kadesh,  Dr.  Trumbull 
^ives  a  graphic  account  of  his  own  "  hunt,"  and 
•of  his  rediscovery  of  the  site,  previously  (forty 
years  before)  discovered  by  Mr.  Bowladds.    He 
follows  this  story  with  a  full  and  fair  compari- 
■son  between  this  and  the  only  other  site  that 
•can  be  called  representative.    An  extended  and 
4kdmirable  study  of  the  Route  of  the  Exodus  con- 
•cludes  the  volume.    To  the  Pentatenohal  stu- 
•dent  the  book  is  eminently  instructive,  not  only 
•as  solving  tbe  problem  it  undertakes,  but  as 
throwing  needed  light  upon  many  related  places 
■and  points  of  Old-Testament  history.    The  brief 
personal  story  has,  to  a  sympathetic  reader,  the 
fascination  of  romance.     An  unbiased  reader 
must,  we  think,  accept  the  arguments  of  Dr.  T. 
•concerning  the  sites,  both  of  Kadesh  and  Mt. 
Hor,  as  conclusive.    As  regards  his  Judgment 
upon  various  mooted  i>oints  touching  the  de- 
parture and  the  flrat  Joumeyings  of  Israel,  there 


is  very  much  that  seems  to  be  Just  and  reason- 
able, and  clearly  sustained  by  biblical  and  other 
history.  And  whatever  view  may  be  taken  of  bis 
interpretation  of  the  terms  "Shur."  "Etham," 
and  "  Migdol,"  his  explanations  have  a  reason- 
able foundation,  and  furnish  an  adequate  solu- 
tion of  many  unsolved  difllculties.  A  careful 
reading  of  the  whole  admirable  volume  wiU  well 
repay  the  Bible  student  and  teacher.     J.  O.  B. 

Rando^  d  Oo  give  us  a  timely  and  admirable 
book—"  Sources  of  History  in  the  Pentateuch.'* 
by  President  Bartlett,  of  Dartmouth  College.  In 
these  torse  lectures,  delivered  in  Princeton  The- 
ological Seminary,  easy  and  ele^mt  in  style, 
careful  and  lucid  in  method  and  substance,  the 
author  happily  summarises  the  best  results  of 
the  latest  and  wisest  tliinking  about  the  Penta- 
teuch, and  the  leading  controverted  topics  of 
Genesis,  the  ' '  Book  of  Origins."  All  along,  too. 
the  interested  reader  flnds  firequent  unexpected 
relish  in  the  author's  own  judicious  suggestions 
or  conclusions,  the  fruit  of  much  original  study 
of  the  text,  as  well  as  of  extensive  personal 
travel  and  research.  The  volume  is  well  suited 
to  ministers  who  lack  definite  ideas  concerning 
the  creation,  the  unity  of  the  human  race  and 
its  consanguinities,  the  early  arts,  and  the  dis- 
IMrsion  and  settlement  of  the  nations.  Emphat- 
tically  does  it  outline  clear  views  of  the  Penta- 
teuchal  question,  which  now  antagonize  the  so- 
called  Higher  Critics  with  wise  and  true  biblical 
scholars  the  world  over.  Of  the  latter  class. 
Pres.  Bartlett  is  himself  an  excellent  example 
and  a  Judicious  exponent. 

A.  S.  Barnes  db  Oo.  present  us  with  "  The  His- 
tory of  the  English  Bible,"  by  Blackford  Condit. 
The  work  extends  from  the  earliest  Saxon  trans- 
laticna  to  the  present  Anglo-American  versicn, 
soon  to  be  completed,  and  had  its  origin  in  the 
desire  to  trace  the  influence  of  the  Bible  upon 
the  English  language.  The  historic  field  of 
English  Bible  translations  is  carefully  surveyed, 
and  the  results  are  set  before  the  reader  iu  or- 
derly axmy.    The  book  contains  an  exccUeot 
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ftol  eo(p»Ti]ig  of  Wfckliffc,  aud  will  make  a 
ninbkadditicm  to  a  minister'H  library. 

Tk  AwntMM  BapHtt  Publieation  SocUty  iH8U0 
AMtf  Sroediticm  of  Dr.  T.  J.  Conaut'H  vuluiuo 
«'  Idihni.  Judgea,  Ruth,  Samuel,  and  KiuKB." 
kring  the  "Common  VerBion  BeviHcd,  with  au 
iittodartinB  and  Notca."  Dr.  Gonaut  in  no  ex- 
feniwlj  known  aa  one  of  our  ripoMt  aud  moat 
dsliijfvlilMd  biblical  acholan,  and  hia  former 
nrb  in  the  nme  department  of  Ghriittian  leam- 
i^u«  n  highly  appreciated,  that  he  noodH  do 
(Munndatioo  from  ua.  Thia  Tolnme  covers  a 
WT  intnwting  period  of  Jewish  history,  viz.. 
ihit  tKm  the  occupation  of  Paleatiuo  by  the 
Mim  to  their  dispenion  in  foreign  lauds  by 
the  AH]rrian  and  Babylonian  conquests.— Dy 
dir  ARK  publiHhen,  "True  Woznauhoo<1."  by 
Irr.  fnmkllu  Johnson,  D.D.  The  e  hinto  on 
tteformationof  womanly  character  are  timely, 
sfffuprute,  diMriminating,  and  to  the  point, 
ttd  iR  giren  in  terse  and  choice  langnage. 
Med,  and  pnt  in  practice.  *'onr  daughters 
■Vbcooroeaa  comer-atonea,  poliahed  after  the 
liBilitQde  of  a  palace." 

Am  Btkat  Outer ^  Brotken.    *<  The  Period  of 
4f  fcforaiation.-  (J617-1648.)  By  Prof.  I.ndwlg 
Btenr.  edited  by  Prof.  Wilhelm  Onokcn,  and 
^■■IttBd  by  Xra.  O.  Stiuge.    The  author  (de- 
«ued)  wu  Professor  of  Hiatory  in  the  Univor- 
*rcf  Heidelberg.    His  lectnrus  upon  the  His- 
*>T  of  the  French  Bi^olution   are  standard 
lottority  and  claoaic  literature  in  the  German 
^■pife.  They  wen  brought  out  and  edited  by 
ftettDeikllUiil  band  which  has  had  charge  of 
^  inient  work.    Prof.  Oucken  was  a  student 
^hof.  Hlnaaer,  and  took  down  in  short- hand 
^nbilance  of  the  lectures  comprised  in  the 
'•'■■e.  They  formed  part  of  a  course  which 
'iQf.  Hlnaser  delivered,  embracing  the  three 
•MBtef,  1A17-1789,  the  most  eventful  peri«xl 
fl'  OMdcm  history.    The  present  work  is  cou- 
^  to  the  history  of  the  first  half  of  this 
|aM,ineliidlug  an  account  of  the  Befomuititm 
'Mvrnent  in  the  ConUnental  States,  and  in  the 
^ttlih Kingdom:  also  an  account  of  the  Jt-NUits, 
^Kerolt  ef  the  NetherUnds,  the  Thirty  Years' 
Var,  tad  the  English  Berolution.    It  it*  an  im- 
HnW,  thoTungh  and  scholarly  history,  inter- 
*^  in  its  treatment  of  the  subject,  and  fks- 
<^Buuig  in  its  presentation  of  the  deUil.4  of  the 
^^CQvl  The  IslKtr  itf  editing  haa  bei'U  rarv^fuUy 
^-  The  tranftlatinn  is  in  good  pure  EnKlith, 
^ to  the  original,  easy  and  flowing  in  style. — 
"Tbe  Public  Ministry  and  Pastoral  Methods  of 
«W  Lwd,-  by  WUIiam  Garden  BUlkie,   D.D.. 
UiiD.  The  same  publishers.     The  itiib'<tan«^ 
^tbeaathor'slecturpH  on  Homiletical  and  Pa^> 
*«»1  Theology,  delivered  to  the  sm<lent<i  rf  th«? 
*▼  College,  Eillnbnrgh.    Amid  all   that   Las 
^  written  on  the  life  of  our  I/inl.  yf-ry  little 
•ttwtJnn  has  been  piv»rn  to  th*?  jiartloTur  dr- 
P>rtnioat  covereil  by  thiji   volume.     All  wL  i 
^•w*  the  high  character  of  Prof.  Blaik:*.-  will 
^P»»|iarBd  to  welcome  a  new  work  fr  rn  Lin 
I**  on  a  subject  of  such  tnu«c<:n  K-ut  i:.v-r«r-: 


as  the  Miniatr>'  of  our  Lord.    Tlio  volume  has 
intiuuito  relations  to  two  former  works  by  the 
same  author,  ••  For  the  Work  of  tliu  Minlntry:  a 
Mauiwl  of  Houillotioal  and  Pastoral  Theology," 
and  "  Glimpses  of  tho  Inner  Life  of  our  Lonl  "— 
three  admirable  contributions  to  our  Hernionic 
and  pastoral  literature.--"  Information  and  Illus- 
tration," by  lie  v.  «.  H.  Bowew.    Same  publish- 
ers.   An  English  lMM>k  by  an  author  who  has 
achieved   considerable    r(>])Utation    by    former 
works  .of  a  somewhat  similar  character.    Tho 
design  of  the  work  is  to  furnish  reliable  ami 
valiukblo  data  in  the  way  of  fatrts,  anecdotes, 
statistics,  iKHiks,  etc.,  to  aid  ministers  in  tho 
prei)aratiou  of  soriuons,  lectures,  addmsstM,  etc. 
A  very  wide  field  has  been  gt^no  over,  and  great 
care  and  caution  observed  in  the  selection  of 
materia  for  pulpit  illustration,  which  is  alpha- 
betically arrangtHl  sf>  as  to  be  readily  found. 
The  book  contains  a  vast  amount  of  "  infonna- 
tiou,"  on  almost  every  subject  of  interest,  and 
the  preacher  will  And  it  invaluable  as  a  source 
of  illustration.— "  Through  the  Narrows,"  by 
Bev.  W.  W.  Everts,  D.D.    Same  publishers.    An 
excellent  Sunday  school  book,  teaching  highly 
uscfhl  and  pertinent  lessons,  bothb)  imrcntsand 
children,  under  tho  parable  of  the  voyaiie  of  life. 
^mk  dt  WagnalU,     "The  Hchaff-IIerzog  En- 
cyclopiedia  of    Iteliglous    Knowledge,"   Philip 
Schaff.  D.D.,  LL.D.,  E<litor-in-Chief.    Vol.  HI. 
The  successful  completion  of  this  great  work  is 
a  noteworthy  event  in  the  literary  world,  aud  its 
accomplished  editor  and  publishers  are  to  btt 
congratuUted.    To  say  that  it  ia  a  monument 
of  ]iatient,  earnest,  thorough  and  enthusiastic 
labor;  that  it  is  an  honor  to  the  Christian  schol- 
arship of  the  world;  that  it  distances  all  cncy- 
clopadias  of  its  kind,  in  i>oint  of  fulncHs.  coni- 
prehensiveness,    accuracy    in    treatment,    an<l 
orderly  arrangement:  that  it  will  prove  a  staml- 
ard  authority  on  all  religious  knowledge  for  a 
long  while  to  come;  and  hence  that  it  is  a  work 
of  immense  value  t^)  all  students  in  the  dfpart- 
menta  of  Biblical  and  ecclesiastical  learning, 
would  be  only  to  afflrm  what  every  one  knows 
already  who  has  examinefl  the  work  during  its 
progress.    The  last  volume  is  quite  e^iual  tut  tho 
two  ^hlch  precMetl  it.    Then^  has  Iw^n  no  fall- 
ing off  in  any  iiartirular ;  if  anything,  an  im- 
pmvement,  n<itwithi*tandinif  the  German  orl;;- 
iiuil  is  not  yet  complete.    Fully  one-half  of  the 
volume  is  maile  uji  of  ori^rinal  matt«;r,  with  the 
aid  of  a  Un/e  unuiNr  *if  Englinh  and  American 
scholars  ni'>»t  familiar  with  the  topics  assigue*] 
them.   The  thr^*  volumes  cmtaiu  the  subiftan're 
of  Herz^g's  twenty  v>iIumeH,  with  sueh  addition- 
al matter  ai  the  En^Iiwh  n^ader  n<:«:'1.4  and  '-an 
u'lt  get  frttZA  a  ^^-riuan  work  wntt/:n  ex''lii«)ivi-ly 
f-r  ri<rrriian  r»*deri».    We  r»'joir«}  to  l*^ru  tljat 
the  reception  of  tL''-  work  ii  worthy  of  in  tz- 
alte*l  riuinu-ter. 

Periodicals. 

CHfcL-T'-   TK-TIM/ST  to  THK   M'^\I'-    K'-THOU 

'■H'.yor  THK  PKNun-rrii.     ijy  Prof.  Oiarl'-s  IS. 
H':.'i.;. ■■..::.    <fif'*rn  I'ftt,.  tt>.rtf'f\   -Un.  .  IT  \.\, 
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It  iB  well  to  read  this  modest  but  Talnable  con- 
tribution in  connection  with  Prof.  Bissell's  arti- 
cles. He  confines  his  discussion  to  the  single 
point:  the  teaching  of  Christ  Himself  as  to  the 
Mosaic  authority  of  the  Pentateuch.  This  is 
certainly  explicit  and  important.  See.  for  in- 
stance, Deut.  xxxi:  9-11.  A  history  of  the  vari- 
ous cr.  tical  views  on  this  subject  may  be  found 
in  the  PrtA,  Review  for  January,  1883,  by  Prof. 
C.  A.  Briggs.  The  latest  hyi>othesiii,  known  as 
the  Reuss-Graff  theory,  demoralizes  Jewish  his- 
tory, and,  by  logical  sequence,  the  common  faith 
of  Christendom  as  to  revelation  and  inspiration. 
And  the  tendency  of  modem  thought  is  largely 
in  this  direction.  Still,  we  have  some  able  de- 
fenders of  the  old  foith  in  such  men  as  Profs. 
Green  and  Pattou,  of  Princeton;  Prof.  Beecher, 
of  Auburn;  President  Gregory,  and  Dr.  Bufus 
P.  Stobbins.  and  many  others. 

Thsolooical  Rkadjustmbnts.  By  J.  H.  Ry- 
lance, D.D.,  North.  American  Review  (Jan.),  12 
pp.  As  indicating  the  drift  i>f  loose  and  de 
structive  criticism,  this  essay  is  siguiflcant. 
A  brief  extract  wilt  give  its  gist  and  animus : 
"It  [a  competent,  candid  scholarship]  frankly 
confesses  that  some  of  the  Biblical  books  are 
of  doubtful  date;  tbat  certain  pasnages  once  re- 
puted historical, are  of  traditionalauthority  only; 
that  others  are  poetical  delineations  simply; 
and  that  many  of  the '  prophecies '  and  '  types,' 
which  expositors  have  found  thickly  strewn 
through  the  Old  Testament,  are  purely  fanciful 
in  the  meaning  and  application  commonly  put 
upon  them.  .  .  .  These  conclusion j  of  modem 
criticism  may  be  startling  to  men  of  conserva- 
tive views  in  our  churches,  but  they  are  accept- 
ed by  nearly  all  men  of  a  thoroughly  scholarly 
training  to-day."  We  marvel  at  this  last  asser- 
tion. It  is  conspicuously  at  fkult,  as  every 
one  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  best  schol- 
arship of  the  times  well  knows. 

The  Sac&ahents  and  the  Criij>een  of  thx 
Chuech.  By  Henry  J.  Van  Dyke,  D.D..  Pregby 
terian  Review  (Jan.).  28  pp.  Increased  attention 
is  being  given  to  the  relations  of  baptized  chil- 
dren to  the  Church.  We  have  had  of  late  several 
noticeable  papers  on  the  subject  in  our  Reviews, 
no  one  of  which  is  more  deserving  of  prof<^und 
attention  than  this  one  from  the  able  pen  of  Dr. 
Van  Dyke.  It  will  be  regarded  by  many  as  ad- 
vocating extreme  views  as  to  the  relation  of  the 
children  of  believers  to  the  Church.  But  we 
believe  there  is  no  middle  ground.  His  chief 
position  is  impregnable,  unless  we  yield  the 
whole  ground  and  regard  and  treat  the  children 
of  believing  parents  in  the  Church  Just  as  we 
do  the  children  of  unbelievers,  who  are  out  of 
covenant  relations.  He  fortifies  his  position 
al^o  strongly  firom  the  standards  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  and  firom  eminent  writers  who 
hold  the  Reformed  theory  in  opposition  to  the 
Puritan,  including  such  eminent  authority  as 
Dr.  Charles  Hodge.  His  position  is.  that  "  the 
children  of  all  professors  of  the  fame  religion 
are  on  that  aeanaU  fBllow-members  with  their 


parents  of  the  visible  Chorch."  and  entitled  to- 
tha  ordinances.  The  right  of  an  infknt  to  bap- 
tism rests  upon  its  church  membership,  and  its 
membership  is  baaed  upon  the  professed  faith 
and  obedience  of  one  or  both  of  its  parents :  the 
sacraments  are  not  merely  commemorative  rites, 
but  "effectual  means  of  salvation."  We  have 
not  space  to  outline  the  argument.  The  subject 
is  of  unspeakable  importance.  "It  not  only 
concerns  the  spiritual  interests  of  our  children; 
it  touches  the  organic  life  and  power  of  the 
Church  at  every  point.  The  revival  that  is 
most  needed,  and  without  which  all  others  will 
necessarily  be  superficial  and  short-lived,  is  a 
revival  of  household  religion.  .  .  .  the  comiuf;  of 
the  Comforter,  to  abide  in  the  Church  forever, 
the  fulfilment  of  the  promises  which  are  to  '  be- 
lievers and  their  children';  the  unity  of  the 
Church  founded  upon  the  unity  of  the  family 
as  its  germ,  and  the  conversion  of  the  world,  not 
merely  by  additions  from  without. but  largely  and 
most  effectively  by  development  from  within." 

Is  OuB  CrviLiZATioN  Pkeihhabt.e  ?  By  Judge 
J.  A.  Jameson,  Xorth  American  Review  (March). 
11  pp.  This  brief  paper,  written  in  a  spirit  of 
great  moderation  and  candor,  furnishes  food  for 
serious  reflection,  if  not  anxiety,  to  every  pa- 
triot and  Christian.  The  writer  shows  that  there- 
are  causes  at  work  by  which  the  fitir  fabric  of 
our  boasted  civilization  may  be  destroyed^  These 
causes  he  classifies  as  physical,  moral,  and  mor- 
al-physical. As  the  first  is  purely  speculative, 
it  is  not  seriously  to  be  taken  into  account. 
Chief  among  the  moral  causes  he  names  "  the 
prevalence  in  current  literature  of  principles 
hostile  to  society."  "  corrapting  its  life-blood." 
especially  immorality.  He  emphasLsee  Matthew 
Arnold's  warning  against  "  the  prevailing  ten- 
dency of  French  imaginative  literature."  Other 
causes  hsnamesare,  to  **  confound  all  moral  dis- 
tinctions." a  "  i)ervertcd  moral  sense  in  the  blooil 
of  a  people,"  a  "  mistaken  view  of  the  relations 
between  capital  and  labor,"  and  a  "  growing 
aversion  of  the  higher  ranks  of  society  to  mar* 
riage,  and  to  having  offspring,  and  the  means 
used  to  prevent  it."  If  this  aversion  is  to  pre- 
vail, and  the  growth  of  fkmilies  be  prevented, 
"the  doom  of  our  civilization  is  irrecoverably 
fixed." 

The  Soudam  and  rrs  Futueb.  By  Sir  Samuel 
W.  Baker,  Oontemporarjf  Review,  vide  Ededie- 
(March),  12  pp.  Both  the  subject  and  the  writer 
will  attract  attention  at  the  present  Juncture^ 
"  What  is  the  Soudan  ?"  "  Is  the  Soudan  worth 
keeping  ?**  "  Why  not  give  it  up  ?*'  are  the  ques- 
tions considered  by  the  writer.  His  description 
of  the  region  is  clear,  graphic  and  intelligent. 
His  suggestions  for  its  improvement  are  the- 
ftruits  of  a  thorough,  practical  knowledge  of  tho 
country  and  its  people,  and  his  reasons  for  its 
preservation  to  Egypt  are  many  and  cogent.  It 
is  a  timely  contribution,  and  helps  to  give  one 
a  mOT«  intelligent  view  of  the  condition  of  things 
as  to  both  the  present  and  future  of  "  Soudan  ** 
than  is  generally  prevalent. 
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nmiAv  Chubgh,  Emglswood,  N.  J. 

3ot0  tc&m  Danid  knew  that  the  writing  was 
tigmd,  he  went  into  his  house;  and  his 
WMdMov  being  open  in  his  c/tamber  to- 
mrd  'Jerusalem,  he  kneded  upon  his 
kMtt  Ikree  times  a  day,  and  prayed  and 
gme  Ihanks  before  /ds  Ood,  as  he  did 
^orattme.— Dan.  yi:  10. 

It  is  always  interesting  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  private  life  of  a  distin- 
goished  man.  A  public  career  is  sel* 
doB  a  revelation  of  character.  The 
demands  of  official  duties  and  the  pro- 
prieliss  of  an  exalted  station  act  like 
Wrien  which  conceal  the  individual. 
The  king  is  known,  but  the  man  who 
is  king  is  a  stranger  to  the  people. 
Tkey  never  see  him  out  of  uniform.  It 
i*  Hard  for  them  to  believe  that  he  has 
oHinary  sympathies,  that  he  can  be 
familiar  and  playful,  that  he  has  his 
OVA  aorrows,  and  that  he  craves  the 
consolation  of  intimate  friendship. 

When,  however,  the  opportunity  is 
given  of  reading  the  correspondence  or 


of  entering  the  living  room  of  a  great 
man,  an  acquaintance  is  quickly  formed. 
The  real  life  then  announces  itself. 
Thus  history  is  constantly  reversing  the 
partial,  imperfect  judgments  of  a  pass- 
ing generation.  Heroes  are  destroyed 
or  ennobled,  asi  conduct  in  traced  to  its 
motives,  and  as  motives  discover  char- 
acter. Thirty  of  Germany's  principal 
statesmen  once  sat  with  Prince  Metter- 
nich  of  Austria  around  a  council  table 
while  that  astute  diplomatist  led  their 
discussions  with  reference  to  the  fed- 
eral relations  of  the  German  Diet;  and 
no  one  of  them  supposed  that  a  broken- 
hearted father,  whose  leisure  moments 
were  all  passed  at  the  bedside  of  a  dy- 
ing daughter,  was  their  presiding  offi- 
cer. ,  Yet  Metternich's  journal  of  that 
date  bears  witness  to  the  agony  of  his 
soul  in  such  records  as  this :  "I  have 
happily  the  gift  of  keeping  my  feelings 
to  myself^  even  when  my  heart  is  half 
broken.  Of  this  I  have  given  certain 
proof  during  the  last  months.  The  thirty 
men,  with  whom  I  sit  daily  at  the  con- 
ference table,  have  certainly  never 
guessed  what  I  was  going  through  while 


VUaj  of  the  (till  aermons  and  condensatlonB  pnbliBbed  In  this  Mohthlt  are  printed  from  tho 
ttthofi*  mannflcrlpti;  othen  axe  sxiecially  reported  for  this  publlcatioij.  Great  care  is  taken  to 
'■^  thaae  ivyoils  eorrect.  The  coDdeoaatioiui  are  carefully  made  ander  our  editorial  euperviBion. 
^  the  aermona  of  thie  '*  International  Sunday-School  Service "  are  written  expressly  for  Thx 
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I  talked  for  three  or  four  hours,  and  dic- 
tated hnndredd  of  pages.'*  The  famous 
Bonaparte,  whose  career  is  without  a 
parallel,  has  fallen  sadly  in  the  public 
estimate  since  the  letters  of  certain  mem- 
bers of  his  official  family  have  revealed 
the  fretfulness,  the  impatience  and  the 
vulgarity  of  the  Emperor.  In  the  year 
1866,  Count  Von  Moltke  went  to  Bussia 
to  attend  the  coronation  of  the  Czar. 
While  there,  he  visited  palaces  and 
churches,  and  was  the  honored  guest 
of  the  court.  Nothing,  however,  im- 
pressed him  as  the  little  vaulted  room 
in  the  winter  palace  at  St.  Petersburg 
did.  There  Nicholas  lived  and  died. 
"The  room,"  wrote  the  German  soldier, 
*'  has  been  left  as  the  Emperor  last 
saw  it.  Here  is  his  little  iron  camp 
bed,  with  the  same  sheets,  the  coarse 
Persian  shawl,  and  the  cloak  with  which 
he  covered  himself.  All  the  little  toilet 
articles,  the  books  and  maps  of  Sebus- 
topol  and  Cronstadt,  all  lie  unchanged ; 
even  the  old  torn  slippers,  which  I  be- 
lieve he  wore  twenty-eight  years,  and 
always  had  mended.  The  almanac, 
which  was  set  every  day,  marks  the  day 
of  his  death.  And  here  lived  the  man 
whom  his  people  loved;  whom  Europe 
hated  because  they  feared  him,  but 
whom  they  were  forced  to  respect; 
whose  personal  appearance  calmed  the 
wildest  insurrections;  at  whose  order, 
in  the  first  cholera  epidemic,  the  fran- 
tic multitude  sank  upon  their  knees, 
begged  pardon  of  God,  and  delivered 
up  their  ringleaders;  who,  by  his  will, 
entangled  Europe  in  a  war,  which  broke 
his  heart."  What  a  contrast  was  pre- 
sented between  the  barbaric  splendor 
of  the  autocrat  and  the  common  sim- 
plicity and  the  frugal  tastes  of  the 
man  ! 

A  single  passage  of  Holy  Scripture 
conducts  us  to  the  private  room  of  an 
Oriental  statesman,  and  permits  us  to 
observe  his  daily  life.  We  are  trans- 
ported to  ancient  Babylon,  and  are  car- 
ried back  to  the  fifth  century  before 
the  coming  of  our  Lord.  We  enter  the 
palace  of  a  Prime  Minister,  and  venture 
to  stand  at  his  open  door.  There  a 
reasonable  curiosity  is  gratified,  while 


we  receive  instruction  firom  what  we 
see.    For, 

L  As  we  look  into  the  okamber  of 
Daniel,  we  behold  a  statesman  at  prayer. 
Prayer  is  the  best  evidence  of  religion. 
The  man  who  traly  pzays  is  a  religious- 
man;  and  the  man  who  does  not  pray 
cannot  be  a  religious  man.  Ananias  of 
Damascus  did  not  hesitate  to  go  to 
Saul  of  Tarsus  when  he  learned  that 
he  was  praying.  For  he  knew  then  that 
the  heart  of  the  fierce  persecutor  must 
have  been  changed.  Beligion  begins 
with  the  prayer  of  penitence,  and  it  cul- 
minates in  the  prayer  of  "fellowship 
with  the  Father,  and  with  his  Son, 
Jesus  Christ." 

Therefore  we  have  a  right  to  conclude 
that  Daniel  was  a  religious  man.  He 
would  not  have  been  praying  if  he  waa 
destitute  of  religious  principle.  The 
cares  of  state  were  his,  and  the  tempta- 
tions of  a  luxurious  and  immoral  court 
were  on  every  side  of  him.  He  was  in 
a  strange  land.  His  honors  had  been 
won  while  he  was  in  captivity.  Yet  he 
had  ever  been  loyal  to  God,  and  had 
ever  enjoyed  the  restraints  and  encour- 
agements of  religion.  His  head  had 
not  been  turned  by  the  flattery  which 
he  had  received,  nor  had  his  heart  been 
chilled  by  the  uncongenial  atmosphere 
of  a  heathen  country.  He  held  firmly 
to  the  religion  of  his  ancestors.  He 
was  not  ashamed  to  be  known  as  a  god- 
ly man. 

His  career  was  certainly  a  remarkable 
one.  Bom  in  Judea,  perhaps  in  Jeru- 
salem, he  was  taken  to  Babylon  in  his 
youth.  There  he  was  educated  in  the 
palace,  and  there  he  became  a  witness 
to  the  excellence  of  the  Mosaic  law  as 
it  affects  the  conditions  of  health.  For 
Daniel  and  his  Hebrew  friends,  who  de- 
clined the  dainty  meats  and  the  rich 
wines  of  the  king's  provision,  became 
strong  and  fair  by  the  use  of  pulse  and 
water.  Thus  he  declared  himself  at 
once  as  a  young  man  of  firm  and  intel- 
ligent convictions,  who  was  not  to  be 
easily  infiuenced.  This  first  step  waa 
prophetic.  He  continued  to  advance  in 
the  direction  which  he  then  laced.  His 
studies  fitted  him  for  public  duties. 
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He  became  familiar  with  the  learning 
of  the  Chaldeans,  who  were  the  literary 
and  Bcientiflc  scholars  of  his  day.    Be- 
sides, he  had  in  his  hands  the  sacred 
books  of  his  own  nation,  which  are  a 
treasury  of  political  as  well  as  religions 
knowledge.     God  had  given  him,  also, 
the  gift  of  interpreting  dreams,  which 
tecored  him  his  introduction  to  the  royal 
iaTor.   Nebuchadnezzar  made  him  ruler 
over  the  whole  province  of  Babylon, 
and  chief  of  the  wise  men.     His  duties 
were  discharged  with  ability  and  a  high 
•ense  of  honor.    From  this  time,  dur- 
ing the  reigns  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  Evil- 
Merodaoh,  Belshazzar,  Darius  the  Mede, 
and  Gyrus  the  Persian,  Daniel  was  a 
conspicuous  person.     He   held  many 
positions.    For  more  than  sixty  years 
he  was  the  counsellor  of  kings.    Darius 
and  Gyrus,  both  eminent  rulers,  held 
him  iu  high  esteem.    While  Darius  was 
upoi^  the  throne,  he  was  the  first  of 
three  presidents  to  whom  the  entire 
executive  management  of  the  kingdom 
was  entrusted ;  and  after  the  accession 
of  Gyrus,  he  was  permitted  to  exert  a 
powerful  influence  on  behalf  of  bis  ex- 
iled countrymen,  whose  restoration  was 
ordered  by  that  gracious  monarch. 

Thus  Daniel  commends  the  religion 
of  a  busy  life.  He  might  have  excused 
himself.  He  had  many  engagements. 
His  religion  was  not  fashionable  in 
Bahjlon.  It  would  have  been  easy  for 
him  to  have  compromised  himself. 
There  were  many  ways  of  satisfying 
conscience  then,  as  there  are  many 
vays  now.  But  he  had  not  so  learned 
the  lessons  of  religion.  He  made  his 
^ly  appeal  to  God.  Each  day*8  work 
^^  performed  in  the  fear  of  God.  He 
c^ed  a  conscience  void  of  offence. 
Behgion  with  him  was  intensely  prac- 
tical He  proved  that  it  is  possible  to 
to  be  very  busy,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  he  very  religious. 

I  am  speaking  to  men  and  women 
^ho  are  acquainted  with  the  cares  of  a 
^Q8y  life.  I  often  hear  them  saying  that 
l^oy  cannot  be  religious  and  continue 
^  A  life  so  busy;  and  I  often  observe 
that  they  continue  in  the  busy  life, 
•▼^  if  they  let  the  religion  go.    Then 


they  call  me  totlieir  bedsides  when  they 
are  dying,  and  tell  me  that  they  have 
made  such  a  sad  mistake ;  thai  they 
have  been  chasing  butterflies;  that  they 
have  been  trying  to  reach  the  waters 
of  a  mirage;  that  they  have  neglected 
precious  opportunities.  Such  are  the 
lamentations  of  experience,  while  the 
eager  pursuit  of  riches,  fame  or  pleasure 
seems  to  be  insensible  to  every  divine 
entreaty.  Tet,  my  friends,  the  religion 
of  the  Bible,  as  we  see  it  in  the  case  of 
Daniel,  is  adapted  to  a  busy  life.  In- 
deed, the  concerns  or  occupations  of  a 
busy  life  demand  the  restraints  and  en- 
couragements which  this  religion  im- 
poses. We  shall  be  better  men  and 
women  if  we  meet  a  busy  life  with  re- 
ligious characters.  Such  a  life  cannot 
be  an  end  in  itself;  it  is  only  a  means 
or  an  occasion.  The  end  lies  outside  of 
it  Now  what  shall  that  end  be?  Who 
shall  name  the  true  standard?  What  is 
real  greatness?  Who  are  the  heroes? 
There  must  be  some  arbiter.  Whom 
shall  we  select?  Who  is  wiser  than  the 
most  high  Gk>d  ?  If  He  does  not  know, 
who  can  know?  Our  religion  is  our 
recognition  of  His  decision.  Do  you 
suppose  that  if  the  Son  of  God  should 
visit  the  earth  He  would  go  down  into 
Wall  Street  and  select  as  His  model 
man  a  corrupt  speculator,  who  has  ex- 
hausted all  the  resources  of  cunning  in 
gathering  together  a  great  amount  of 
money?  or  up  on  the  Avenues,  and 
choose,  as  His  model  woman,  a  fashion- 
able girl,  whose  frivolity  is  the  talk  of 
the  streets?  The  standard  of  Ghrist's 
example  is  the  perpetual  rebuke  of  ava- 
rice, worldliness,  and  dishonesty;  and 
the  perpetual  commendation  of  unself- 
ishness, purity  and  love.  Gonsequent- 
ly,  religion  acquaints  us  with  the  true 
way  of  life,  and  urges  us  to  walk  in  it. 
Besides,  religion  places  the  present 
life  in  true  relations  to  another — the 
future  life.  I  grant  that  if  there  is  no 
future  life,  we  may  then  eat  and  drink 
and  be  merry  while  we  are  here.  The 
person  who  gets  the  most  is  the  suc- 
cessful person.  But  add  eternity  to 
time,  and  another  estimate  must  be 
formed.     The  words  of  the    parable 
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**  Son,  remember  that  thou  in  thy  life- 
time receivedst  thy  good  things,  and 
likewise  Lazarns  evil  things;  but  now 
he  is  comforted,  and  thon  art  torment- 
ed," are  the  skeleton  at  many  an  an- 
righteoas  fea^t. 

Then  religion  consoles  ns  when  we 
are  disappointed,  and  cheers  us  when 
we  are  sad,  and  makes  us  conscious  of 
God's  help  and  blessing,  and  teaches 
us  the  great  lesson  that  to  be  is  better 
than  to  get ;  to  possess  a  noble  charac- 
ter is  the  purpose  of  our  existence.  For 
the  offering  of  a  noble  character  is  the 
best  tribute  that  a  mortal  can  render 
to  God,  who  creates,  preserves,  redeems 
and  sanctifies.  A  great  and  good  man, 
who  carried  his  religion  into  the  in- 
tense activity  of  a  very  busy  life,  onoe 
wrote,  **  And  they  glorified  God  in  me.** 

II.  As  we  observe  that  the  windows 
of  Daniel's  chamber  are  open  toward 
Jerusalem,  we  recognize  the  attractive 
power  of  the  redemptive  presence.  The 
sacred  temple,  where  the  daily  and 
yearly  sacrifices  were  offered,  was  at 
Jerusalem.  There  the  glory  of  God  rest- 
ed upon  the  mercy  seat,  which  oould 
be  reached  only  through  the  appointed 
mediation  of  the  High-Priest.  The  re- 
demptive idea  was  thus  emphasized. 
Jerusalem  was  the  city  of  redemption, 
because  it  had  the  temple.  The  pious 
Hebrews,  in  turning  their  faces  toward 
the  Holy  City  when  they  engaged  in 
prayer,  announced  their  faith  in  re- 
demption. They  acted  what  we  now 
speak .  For  as  we  present  our  requests 
in  the  name  and  for  the  sake  of  Jesus 
Christ,  so  they  sought  God's  favor 
through  their  dependence  upon  the 
typical  sacrifices.  By  means  of  these 
sacrifices  God  addressed  them.  They 
contained  His  invitation.  When  they 
were  offered,  the  worshipper  claimed, 
and  secured,  the  fulfilment  of  their 
promises.  As  a  consequence,  the  pious 
emotions  of  devout  men  turned  in- 
stinctively to  Jerusalem,  where  these 
sacrifices  were  constantly  offered;  and 
their  reverential  attitude  was  that  of 
the  face  toward  the  Holy  City.  This 
custom  found  its  warrant,  moreover,  in 
Ihe   statements  of  the  prayer  of  king 


Solomon,  which  was  heard  at  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  magnificent  temple.  For 
then  the  wise  king  prayed  thai  especial 
regard  might  be  manifested  toward 
those  who  should  pray,  in  their  seasons 
of  anxiety  and  distress,  with  their  eyes 
tamed  in  the  direction  of  the  temple : 
**  If  they  shall  pray  unto  the  Lord  to- 
ward the  city  which  thou  hast  chosen, 
and  toward  the  house  that  I  have  built 
for  thy  name,  then  hear  thou  in  heaven 
their  prayer  and  their  supplication,  and 
maintain  their  cause.'* 

In  this  connection,  we  read  with 
peculiar  interest  our  Lord's  announce- 
ment to  the  woman  of  Samaria*  when 
■he  said  to  Him:  **  Ye  say  that  in  Jeru- 
salem is  the  plaoe  where  men  ought  to 
worship."  For  He  instantly  replied: 
'*  Woman,  believe  me,  the  hoar  oometh 
when  ye  shall  neither  in  this  mountain, 
nor  yet  at  Jerusalem,  worship  the  Fa- 
lser." His  own  death  was  soon  to  rend 
the  veil  of  the  temple  in  twain,  and  to 
abolish  all  local  sanctuaries.  He  would 
then  stand  before  the  world  as  the  one 
adequate  Savior,  whose  worship  is  a 
possibility  to  faith  under  all  circum- 
stances. **  The  hour  oometh,  and  now 
is,"  He  added,  **  when  the  true  worship- 
pers shall  worship  the  Father  in  spirit 
and  in  truth;  for  the  Father  seeketh 
such  to  worship  him."  This  is  His  pres- 
ent attitude.  Through  Him  we  have 
aooess  to  the  Father.  His  redemption 
is  a  constant  appeaL  Wherever  we  are, 
however  we  may  be  situated,  the  prom- 
ise holds  true,  that  *<  whatsoever  ye 
shall  ask  in  my  name,  that  will  I  do, 
that  the  Father  may  be  glorified  in  the 
Son."  What  is  this  but  a  kneeling  be- 
fore the  windows,  which  are  open  to- 
ward Jerusalem?  What  is  this  but  a 
confession  of  dependence  upon  the 
saerificial  merits  of  the  Lamb  of  God? 
What  is  this  bat  surrender  of  one's  per- 
sonal desires  to  the  wisdom,  power  and 
grace  of  Hiib  who  '*  loved  me  and  gave 
himself  for  me '7  I  have  no  doubt  that 
Daniel  experienced  the  same  delightfal 
confidence  in  kneeling  with  this  recog- 
nition of  the  temple  and  its  saorifioes 
that  godly  men  do  now,  when  they  be- 
gin and  conclude  their  prajers  with  the 
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■liigle  expression,  "  and  this  we  ask  for 
Jesus'  sake."  He,  as  some  one  has  sng- 
gested,  resembled  the  Hebrew  spies 
who  walked  in  front  of  the  rich  clnsters 
of  the  grapes  of  Eschol,  while  we  resem- 
ble the  spies  who  walked  behind  them. 
He  had  glimpses  of  redemptiye  truth, 
read  the  imth  in  promises,  oanght  his 
inspiration  from  types  and  symbols; 
while  we  behold  **thetmth  sb  it  is  in 
Jesns,"  read  the  incomparable  life  of 
Him  who  has  made  Bethlehem  and  Cal- 
Tsry  foreyer  sacred,  obtain  onr  inspira- 
tion from  the  facts  of  a  clear  and  satis- 
CMtory  history. 

The  redemptiye  element  in  the  diyine 
eharacter  is  always  attractive.  **We 
lore  him  beoanse  he  first  loved  ns.** 
Men  do  not  get  very  near  to  €k>d,  nor 
do  they  ever  keep  very  near  to  Him, 
unless  they  feel  the  constraint  of  re- 
demptiye love.  **And  I,  if  I  be  lifted 
up  firom  the  earth,  will  draw  all  men 
Tmto  me."  *'  He  that  hath  seen  me  hath 
seen  the  Father."  Who  bnt  the  Re- 
deemer could  have  used  such  words? 
Upon  His  lips  they  are  profound  wis- 
dom, which  has  its  witness  in  every 
age.  We  may  speculate  and  philoso- 
phize about  C^d;  we  may  grope  in  the 
darkness,  and  think  that  we  shall  be 
able  to  find  Him;  but,  my  friends,  if  we 
only  listen  to  the  voice  of  Christ,  the 
Bedeemer,  we  shall  learn  that  God  is 
seeking  us,  and  that  He  cannot  be  very 
far  away;  if  we  only  yield  to  the  re- 
quirements of  Christ,  the  Redeemer, 
we  shall  find  that  we  are  with  God,  en- 
joying a  Father's  protection,  eating  a 
Father's  bread,  receiving  a  Father's 
benediction.  The  world  grows  old ; 
civilissations  change ;  America  is  not 
like  Babylon ;  Daniel  would  present  a 
strange  appearance  upon  our  streets ; 
but  the  common  faith  of  the  ages  is  still 
influential.  Christ,  the  Redeemer,  con- 
tinues to  exert  His  magnetic  influence, 
which  draws  mankind  from  selfishness, 
impurity  and  vice  to  sweet  and  holy 
contact  with  goodness,  purity  and  love. 
Have  you  felt  that  influence?  If  so, 
have  yon  yielded  to  its  constraint? 

HL  As  we  learn  that  Daniel  is  accus- 
tomed to  kneel  in  his  chamber  three 


times  each  day,  we  are  impressed  with 
the  necessity  of  frequent  and  stated 
seasons  of  prayer.  Let  ns  not  forget 
that  we  are  standing  at  the  open  door 
of  a  statesman's  private  room.  This 
man,  who  thus  retires  to  his  room  for 
prayer  three  times  each  day,  is  at  the 
head  of  one  of  the  largest  of  the  ancient 
monarchies.  He  finds  time,  however, 
for  prayer;  and  he  has  respect  unto  the 
important  principle  of  routine  observ- 
ance. Every  day,  and  three  times  every 
day,  Daniel  is  at  prayer. 

There  are  two  points  here  which  de- 
serve attention.  The  one  is  the  fre- 
quency of  prayer,  and  the  other  is  the 
regularity  of  prayer.  Both  are  impor« 
tant  One  man  may  say  that  he  will 
only  pray  when  he  feels  like  praying; 
and  another  man  may  pray  by  the  dock, 
at  stated  hours  and  on  stated  days. 
The  value  of  prayer  will  not  be  known 
by  either  one  of  them,  although  the  lat- 
ter will  gain  more  than  the  former.  For 
the  man  who  makes  prayer  a  matter  of 
feeling  will  be  apt  to  find  that  many 
of  his  days  are  prayerless,  because  his 
feeling  does  not  incline  him  to  pray. 
He  is  in  the  midst  of  some  very  engross- 
ing occupation,  or  he  is  on  a  journey, 
or  his  mind  is  diverted,  or  bis  necessi- 
ties do  not  press  him.  He  forgets  to 
pray.  By-and-by  he  loses  the  habit  of 
prayer.  I  wonder  if  I  am  speaking  to 
any  persons  who  have  become  thus  neg- 
ligent, out  of  whose  lives  prayer  has 
dropped  completely  I  They  were  taught 
to  pray  in  childhood.  Who  would  think 
of  bringing  up  a  child  without  teach- 
ing him  to  repeat  his  **  Now  I  lay  me 
down  to  sleep";  or  his  **Our  Father 
which  art  in  heaven,"  each  night  be- 
fore going  to  bed  ?  No  parent  would  do 
such  a  thing  as  that.  For  the  prayers  of 
childhood  are  a  blessed  reality  in  every 
home.  Yet  there  are  instances,  and  not 
a  few,  which  give  prominence  to  the 
painful  fact  that  men  and  women  are 
living  without  prayer.  They  excuse 
themselves  by  saying  that  they  have 
got  out  of  the  way  of  it.  They  are  not 
unbelievers;  they  are  not  godless ;  but 
somehow  they  have  failed  to  keep  in  ex- 
ercise the  good  habit  which  they  early 
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formed;  and  now  they  have  gone  a  year, 
or  it  may  be  two  years,  or  perhaps  ten 
years,  without  onoe  bending  their  knees 
in  prayer.  They  arise  in  the  morning, 
after  a  refreshing  sleep,  with  health  and 
comforts  theirs,  and  they  go  oat  to  the 
dnties  of  the  day  in  which  they  will 
need  God's  help ;  and  they  come  in 
again  at  evening  without  a  single  re- 
cognition of  the  goodness  of  the  Lord 
in  the  land  of  the  living.  And  this  sort 
of  life  goes  on  for  years.  They  do  not 
feel  like  praying,  and  therefore  they  do 
not  pray.  Ah  •  friends,  this  is  a  sad 
mistake.  Tou  and  I  are  not  mere  ani- 
mals. God  made  us  for  Himself.  Unto 
Him  we  ought  to  live.  When  He  blesses 
us,  as  He  does,  we  ought  not  to  go  on 
our  way  without  one  thought  of  grati- 
tude. You  may  not  feel  like  praying; 
but  if  you  form  the  habit  of  prayer,  you 
will  come  to  enjoy  this  holy  exercise. 
**  Many  a  child,*'  said  a  teacher,  whose 
religious  character  was  unusually  rich 
and  vigorous,  **  brought  up  to  begin 
and  close  each  day  with  prayer,  is 
guided  by  that  simple  routine  exercise, 
connected  with  the  other  influences  of 
life,  into  the  true  spirit  of  a  disciple, 
and  grows  up  in  the  kingdom  as  one 
imperceptibly  initiated.  Let  any  most 
dull  and  worldly-minded  Christian 
gather  himself  up  to  the  established 
rule  of  prayer  for  three  times,  twice,  or 
eyen  once  a  day,  determined  not  to  have 
it  as  a  mere  observance,  but  as  an  exer- 
cise of  grace  and  practical  waiting  on 
God,  and  it  will  not  be  long  befbre  he 
is  truly  restored  and  walks  in  liberty." 
Routine  observance,  as  in  the  cose  of 
the  soldier's  drill,  or  in  the  case  of  the 
schoolboy's  elementary  lessons,  is  in- 
troductory to  a  generous  freedom.  Very 
often  the  duty,  which  we  at  first  com- 
pel ourselves  to  undertake,  we,  at  last, 
rejoice  in  with  exceeding  joy.  When  the 
pianist  gives  expression  to  the  grand 
thoughts  of  Mozart,  or  Beethoven,  or 
Handel,  or  is  thinking  rhythmically, 
and  is  acquainting  us  with  his  thoughts 
by  the  rapid  touch  of  the  piano-keys, 
we  often  forget  that  this  glorious  lib- 
erty, which  is  the  rapture  of  art,  has 
come    as   the    recompense    of  patient 


hours  of  practice  of  the  mnsioal  scales. 
Prayer  may  be  practice,  but  it  is  also 
a  glory  of  inspiration,  which  illumines 
the  countenance  and  thrills  the  heart. 
Oh !  let  us  remember  that  the  man  who 
passed  those  forty  days  and  forty  nights 
with  God,  and  who  came  down  from  the 
mountain  with  a  shining  face,  was  the 
man  who  stood  in  alarm  before  the 
burning  bush,  and  who  shrank  from 
the  responsibilities  of  Israel's  deliver- 
ance! Have  your  stated  seasons  of 
prayer,  and  then  believe  that  at  any 
hour,  and  in  any  place,  you  may  cry 
nnto  God,  and  that  He  will  hear  you. 

rV.  As  we  watch  the  enemies  of  Dan- 
iel, who  rejoice  that  they  have  succeed- 
ed in  their  designs  against  him,  we 
realize  that  the  calm  fulfilment  of  duty 
will  ever  meet  with  opposition,  which 
God  is  able  to  overrule.  It  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  Daniel  was  particularly 
careful  to  make  a  display  of  his  religion 
after  he  became  aware  of  the  evil  inten- 
tions of  his  enemies.  He  was  not  an 
ostentatious  man.  His  entire  career 
forbids  the  belief  that  he  turned  aside 
in  order  to  give  his  enemies  the  desired 
opportunity.  They  were  jealous.  His 
prominence  in  the  kingdom  had  aroused 
their  worst  passions.  He  was  the  trust- 
ed friend  of  Darius.  We  may  believe 
that  he  more  than  once  had  defeated 
the  plans  of  courtiers  who  wished  to 
plunder  the  public  treasury,  or  to  ag- 
grandize themselves  at  the  expense  of 
the  state.  They  hated  him,  and  then 
they  sought  his  overthrow.  But  how 
could  they  bring  that  about?  His  hands 
were  perfectly  clean.  His  reputation 
was  spotless.  There  was  only  one 
chance  left  to  them— of  that  they  were 
aware.  They  might  entrap  him  on  some 
religious  accusation.  He  was  a  consist- 
ent worshipper  of  God.  He  had  always 
refused  to  bow  down  to  idols.  His  con- 
sistency was  their  opportunity.  They 
met  together  and  framed  a  statute, 
which  they  requested  Darius,  the  king, 
to  enact.  This  statute  was  very  flatter- 
ing to  the  vanity  of  the  Oriental  mon- 
arch, inasmuch  as  it  practically  deified 
him  for  a  period  of  thirty  days.  **  Who- 
soever snail  ask  a  petition  of  any  god 
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or  man  for  thirty  days,  save  of  thee,  O 
King,  he  shall  be  cast  into  the  den  of 
lions."    Darius,  the  king,  was  the  will- 
ing victim  of  the  conspiracy  which  was 
aimed  at  his  most  yalnable  officer.    He 
signed  the  decree,  and  thus  it  became 
an  unalterable  law.    Its  work  was  soon 
accomplished.    Daniel  hoard  of  it.   And 
what  did  he  do?    Did  he  conclude  that 
he  would  give  up  praying  for  thirty 
days?    No !  not  that.    Did  he  continue 
his  prayers  to  Gk>d  only  in  secrecy  and 
under  cover  of  the  night?  No!  not  that 
What,  then,  did  he  do  ?  Why,  he  moved 
calmly  forward  with  the  momentum  of 
his  devoted  life,  entering  his  chamber 
each  day  as  usual,  and  praying  there 
as  he  had  been  accustomed  to  pray.   He 
was  not  the  abject  servant  of  conse- 
qaence.    The  pressure  of  an  emergency 
▼as  not  to  be  the  occasion  of  his  falL 
He  was  in  God's  hands.    The  duty  of 
prayer  was  evident.     He  had  reached 
that  point — so  often  reached  in   pub- 
lie  service — when  life  itself  is   to  be 
measured    against    the    consciousness 
ef  God's  approval.    This  is  the  crisis 
ef  life.    Many  a  man  finds  that  he  is 
not  able  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
finch  an  hour.     For  gold,  for  applause, 
for  preferment,  he  sells  himself.    Qod 
is  forgotten ;  duty  is  forgotten ;  con- 
science is  forgotten  ;  manhood  yields ; 
character  is  broken,  and  a  wreck  is  left 
npon  the  shores  of  time.     Perhaps  we 
shall  not  err  if  we  say  that  a  crisis  like 
this  must,  sooner  or  later,  be  met  by 
every  one  of  us.     We  are  summoned  to 
prove  ourselves.    The  qiie-stion  of  doing 
right,  without  reference  to  personal  ad- 
vantage, is  submitted.     Oh  !  how  grand 
s  thing  it  is'  to  pass  through  such  a 
crisis  with  fidelity  to  God,  having  an 
abiding  confidence  that  He  is  ever  on 
the  side  of  what  is  right  and  true;  that 
He  will  surely  overrule  disaster;  that  He 
"^ill  nltimately  establish  the  name  oi 
the  honorable  man,  and  will  make  it 
iUnstrious  upon  the  page  of  history! 
This  is  the  heroism  of  faith.     I  think 
that  it  was  Robertson  who  replied  to  a 
•^ntimental  friend  who  was  once  chid- 
ing him  for  his  indifiference  to  public 
opinion,  and  asking  him  if  he  knew 


what  happened  to  *' Don't  care."  "Yes, 
madam;  He  was  crucified  on  Friday." 
I  know  that  it  was  Paul  who  wrote  to 
the  complaining  church  of  Corinth, 
when  his  conduct  was  called  in  que8« 
tion:  **With  me  it  is  a  very  small  thing 
that  I  should  be  judged  of  you,  or  of 
man's  judgment:  yea,  I  judge  not  mine 
own  self;  but  he  that  judgeth  me  is  the 
Lord." 

And  that,  brethren,  is  the  conclusion 
of  the  whole  matter:  to  bring  God  con- 
sciously into  life;  to  live  with  reference 
to  His  approval;  to  exercise  a  wise  dis- 
crimination; to  advance  calmly,  but 
steadily;  to  be  religious  in  the  market- 
place, and  in  the  parlor,  as  well  as  in 
the  sanctuary — such  are  a  few  of  the 
lessons  which  we  may  carry  away  with 
us  as  we  turn  from  the  chamber  of 
Daniel,  and  go  again  to  meet  the  toil 
and  the  conflict  of  a  busy  world. 


<  •  » 


THE  HOLQTSSS  OF  GfOD. 

Bt  £.  G.  BoBiNsoN,  D.D.  [Baftzbt], 
Pre8Idei«t    of     BbowIs    Univebsitt, 

PBOVmSNGB,  B.   I. 

Bvi  08  he  which  haih  coiled  you  ia  hoiyt  so 
he  ye  holy  in  oil  manner  of  conversation; 
beeouse  U  is  ufritten.  Be  ye  holy,  for  1  am 
holy.-^l  Pet.  i:  15,  16. 

What  is  the  holiness  of  God?  Infi- 
nite purity,  rejoicing  in  the  purity  of 
His  creatures,  and  exacting  purity  of 
them — this  is  the  holiness  of  God.  Why 
ought  the  holiness  of  God  to  be  a  rea- 
son for  our  holiness  ? 

I.  Because  holiness  is  that  idea  of 
Himself  which  God  is  most  intent  upon 
communicating  to  man.  The  Script- 
ures represent  God  under  a  great  va- 
riety of  lights  and  aspects.  The  first 
is  that  of  an  Almighty  Creator.  That 
is  the  first  and  most  elementary  concep- 
tion that  any  being  gets  of  an  invisible 
Creator  or  divine  Ruler.  The  Script- 
ures start  with  that.  It  was  the  idea 
with  which  God  made  Himself  known 
to  Abraham,  who  was  assured  that,  fol- 
lowing divine  commands,  he  should 
be  so  kept  that  the  divine  promise 
should  be  literally  fulfilled  to  him,  and 
the  name  by  which  God  assured  Abra* 
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ham  that  the  promises  should  be  fol- 
ftlled  was,  **I  am  the  Almighty." 

From  almightiness  there  was  a  de- 
cided asoent  when  Moses,  asking  for  an 
epithet  with  which  he  should  certify 
his  divine  mission  to  the  Egyptians 
and  Israelites,  was  told,  *'  I  am  *';  that  is, 
**I  am  the  Infinite,  the  Eternal  Being— 
a  Being  without  beginning  and  without 
end";  or,  in  other  words,  "Jehovah." 
This  was  eternity  of  being. 

Moses,  as  soon  as  he  could  gather  the 
Israelites  about  him,  led  them  to  a  still 
higher  conception,  viz.,  the  hoUness  of 
God.  The  whole  Jewish  system  was 
designed,  by  its  endless  purifications, 
purgations,  sacrifices,  festivals  and 
feasts,  simply  to  remind  the  Jew  that 
the  Gk>d  whom  he  worshiped  is  holy. 
The  ancient  temple — that  vast  system 
of  Racrifices,  that  to  a  modem  utilita- 
rian would  seem  to  have  been  a  need- 
less waste— had  for  its  specific  purpose 
to  force  home  upon  the  mind  of  the 
Jew  the  fact  that  the  Gk>d  whom  he  wor- 
shiped was  a  being  of  infinite  purity. 
The  sacrifices  were  not  to  propitiate  in 
any  heathen  sense,  but  to  remind  the 
Jew  that  Gk)d  was  holy,  and  that  he 
himself  was  guilty.  The  washings  and 
purifications  were  so  numerous  that  a 
Jew  could  not  pass  an  hour  in  the  day 
and  not  be  minded  that  his  religion 
was  a  religion  that  went  deeper  than 
forms  and  ceremonies  to  something 
central  in  the  heart  itself,  and  that  cen- 
tral thought  was  that  he  needed  to  be 
pure  in  thought  and  in  heart.  So  that 
the  whole  Jewish  ritual  had  for  its  central 
purpose  to  force  upon  the  mind  of  the 
Jew  the  holiness  of  God. 

ARcend  from  that  to  the  prophetic 
teachings  that  run  down  through  the 
centuries,  from  Samuel  to  Malachi. 
What  thought  do  you  find  underlying 
the  Jewish  prophecy?  Everywhere  that 
He  was  a  being  pure  in  thought,  pure 
in  heart,  pure  in  purpose,  pure  in  gov- 
ernment; that  His  creatures  must  be 
perpetually  reminded  of  the  fact  that 
they  need  purification.  Hence  the 
prophets  all  called  God  **The  Holy  One 
of  Israel,"  and  His  servants  were  called 
*' saints" — persons  set  apart  from  an 


impure  and  unholy  use  to  a  pure  and 
holy  service  of  the  Holy  One.  And 
when  you  come  to  Christianity  itself^ 
read  Ohrist*s  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
Note  how,  when  He  took  up  the  Jewish 
interpretations  of  the  commandments 
and  brushed  away  the  cobwebs  'that 
had  been  gathering  around  them.  He 
sought  to  flash  home  the  truth  upon 
the  heart,  that  it  was  not  the  outward 
act  that  made  a  man  guilty,  but  the- 
inward  thought;  not  the  words  spoken, 
but  the  impulse  prompting  them ;  not 
the  outward  performance,  but  the  in- 
ward desire  to  do  the  act  You  remem* 
ber  the  remarkable  words  of  our  Lord 
in  the  Beatitude:  **  Blessed  are  the  pure- 
in  heart  for  they  shall  see  God." 

Christ  gave  to  men  a  spirit  different 
from  that  which  prevailed  in  the  world. 
What  was  the  Spirit  called?  *' Holy 
Spirit"  The  temple  was  holy;  the  ser* 
vice  was  holy;  the  Spirit  is  holy,  and 
the  disciples  of  Christ  are  said  to  be^ 
holy.  The  whole  aim  of  Christianitj 
is  to  cleanse  men,  to  purify  the  hearty 
to  make  pure  in  purpose.  It  is  not  to- 
save  a  man  by  some  sort  of  bargain.  It 
is  not  to  make  a  sacrifice  to  save  men, 
but  to  make  them  fit  to  be  saved;  in 
other  words,  to  make  them  holy. 

IL  Every  other  moral  conception  that 
you  can  form  of  God  when  you  analyze^ 
it  will  carry  you  back  to  the  fundamen- 
tal thought  that  Gk>d  is  a  holy  being. 
He  is  said  to  be  good.  Goodness,  if  you 
analyze  it,  will  bring  you  back  to  the 
idea  of  doing  that  only  which  is  pure 
and  fit  and  just  and  right  So,  if  you 
say  glory,  a  word  that  is  perpetually 
recurring  in  the  Scriptures.  In  the 
nineteenth  psalm  we  read,  **The  heav- 
ens declare  the  glory  of  God."  The 
Psalmist  dwells  at  length  upon  the 
glory  of  the  Creator  when  the  sun  rises- 
in  all  its  splendor  and  marches  forth 
through  the  heavens ;  but  when  he  ha» 
exhausted  what  can  be  said  of  the  reve- 
lation of  God  in  His  works,  he  comes- 
to  speak  of  the  Lord:  "The  law  of  the 
Lord  is  pure,"  The  whole  half  of  the 
nineteenth  psalm  dwells  upon  that 
higher  glory  manifest  in  the  moral  law 
of  God,  which  reveals  the  moral  char* 
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Mter  of  Qod.  So  that  the  glory  whioh 
is  manifested  in  history— that  glory 
whioh  Qod  has  manifested  in  lifting  np 
one  nation  and  casting  down  another — 
is  the  glory  of  a  just  government  estab- 
lishing the  people  that  are  righteous, 
and  oyertuming  the  people  that  are  in 
iniquity.  The  glory  of  Gk>d,  which  out- 
ihines  all  other  glory,  is  the  glory  of 
His  own  personal  character,  which  is 
founded  on  His  personal  purity  or 
holiness. 

So  I  might  run  through  all  the  moral 
attributes  of  God.  Every  one  has  its 
ground  in  the  fact  that  God  is  a  holy 
being,  just  as  the  crucifixion  of  Christ, 
the  sacrifice  of  our  Lord,  has  no  sig- 
nificance aside  from  the  fact  that  He 
stood  between  an  unholy  race  and  a 
holy  Gk>d. 

ni.  Another  reason,  and  one  that  is 
ipecially  dwelt    upon    in    the   second 
verse  of  my  text:  ••  Be  ye  holy,  for  I  am 
holy.*'    The  relation  which  subsists  be- 
tween man  and  God  makes  it  indispen- 
lable  that  man  should  be  holy,  or  pure 
in  his  purpose:  and  this  for  several  rea- 
sons.   The    Scriptures  inquire,  *'How 
eui  two  walk  together,  except   ye  be 
Igreed?*'    What  harmony  can  there  be 
between  light  and  darkness,  good  and 
eTil,  right  and  wrong,  purity  and  im- 
purity, sin  and  holiness  ?    Can  there  be 
anything  else  except  discord  and  per- 
petual war?    If,   therefore,  we  are  ex- 
peeted  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  Cre- 
ator tuid  Buler  of  all,  we  must  in  our 
ovn  personal  character  be  what  He  is. 

Two  persons  may  be  most  strongly 
attached  where  one  supplements  the 
other.  So,  even  in  the  marriage  rela- 
tion, absolute  identity  of  tastes  is  not 
always  essential  to  the  highest  happi- 
ness; but,  while  there  may  be  the  sup- 
plementing of  one  with  the  other,  if 
there  be  antagonism,  if  the  one  actually 
insists  upon  what  the  other  holds  in 
total  aversion,  there  can  be  no  sympa- 
thy or  union.  Where  there  are  evil  and 
good  in  direct  relation  there  can  be 
nothing  but  discord  and  warfare.  So 
that,  if  we  are  expecting  to  be  accounted 
•  the  children  of  God,  there  must  be  sym- 
P^y,  truth,  identity.     It  is  said  in  the 


Word,  that  the  disciples  of  Christ  have^ 
fellowship  with  Him  in  His  sufferings. 
There  is  unity  of  taste,  unity  of  pur* 
pose. 

No  man  has  a  right  to  call  himself  a 
disciple  of  Christ  whose  spirit  is  not  in. 
sympathy  with  the  spirit  of  Christ; 
and  to  be  in  sympathy  with  Christ  is  ta 
be  holy  in  purpose,  because  Christ  is 
holy,  There  is  a  radical  necessity  for 
this. 

There  is  much  clamor  in  our  day 
about  punishment  and  the  eternity  of 
future  punishment;  and  there  are  those 
who  tell  us  that  it  is  inconceivable  that 
our  Heavenly  Father,  who  is  so  loving 
and  merciful,  should  follow  His  crea* 
tures  into  eternity  and  punish  them  for- 
ever. And  it  is  sometimes  said  that 
Christ  has  died  for  all  men,  and  that  all 
men  are  going  to  be  saved. 

Let  us  look  at  this  as  a  simple  matter 
of  natural  law.  Can  any  one  of  us  do 
or  think  aught,  and  the  moral  conse- 
quences not  be  there?  Can  any  two 
people  be  at  variance,  and  one  or  both 
of  them  not  suffer?  Punishment,  then, 
is  not  a  thing  of  arbitrary  infliction; 
it  is  simply  the  natural  reaction  be- 
tween two  persons,  two  natures.  The 
punishment  for  wrong-doing  is,  that  he 
who  has  done  the  wrong,,  who  has  cher- 
ished the  evil,  finds  himself  repelled 
from  the  one  who  is  pure  and  righteous. 
Take  it  among  men:  let  one  be  pure 
and  of  unimpeachable  integrity,  and 
another  be  a  trickster,  a  cheat — and 
bring  the  two  together;  who  is  to  suffer  ? 
Take  it  in  any  community;  take  it  in 
the  nations  at  large  :  why,  it  is  as  un- 
changeable a  law  as  the  law  of  gravita- 
tion, that  the  wrong-doer  finds  the  con- 
sequences of  his  wrong  in  himself,  and 
when  you  find  two  persons  brought  to- 
gether—man the  creature,  and  God  the 
Holy — can  the  creature  in  his  vileness 
look  up  and  say,  "My  Father"?  Does 
he  not,  like  the  criminal,  seek  to  hide 
away  from  the  light  of  day  ?  The  truth 
is,  that  if  you  leave  the  iniquitous  man 
alone,  give  him  the  freedom  of  the  uni- 
verse, he  carries  with  him  an  accusing^ 
angel — the  seeds  of  eternal  punishment 
and  death;  and   it  is  no  more  possible* 
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by  word,  by  mere  declaration,  to  giye 
l>eace  to  an  impure  mind  than  it  is  pos- 
sible for  Qod  to  commit  a  wrong.  Hap- 
piness iH  not  in  words.  It  is  not  in  the 
power  of  God  to  say  to  the  iniquitous, 
"Yon  are  forgiven."  There  must,  first 
of  all,  be  a  change,  and  purity  pat  with- 
in the  soul;  and  if  you  were  to  take  a 
wicked  race  to-day  and  scoop  them  up 
bodily  and  put  them  into  heaven,  it 
would  be  hell  to  them,  and  by  no  possi- 
bility could  you  make  it  anything  else. 
Let  the  evil  man  carry  the  evil  with 
him,  and  you  may  put  him  in  heaven; 
you  may  put  him  on  the  outermost  rim 
of  the  universe;  you  may  let  the  Al- 
mighty stretch  out  His  arms  and  take 
him;  but  the  seeds  of  hell  are  in  him 
so  long  as  there  is  imparity  and  sinful- 
ness. Let  us  have  done,  then,  with 
this  weak  and  wicked  talk  about  God 
being  so  merciful  as  to  forgive.  He  can 
forgive  when  the  change  from  impurity 
to  purity  has  been  brought  about,  and 
on  no  other  ground.  Ohristianity  never 
violates  the  natural  laws  of  the  uni- 
verse. It  fulfills  them.  The  God  that 
made  the  world  and  incorporated  into 
it  what  you  call  its  natural  laws,  is  the 
God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  who  makes  natural  laws  to  sup- 
}>ort  and  corroborate  His  moral  laws 
and  His  religious  law].  Holiness  is 
not  a  matter  of  profesdion,  or  of  church 
membership.  It  is  not  obtained  by 
baptism,  nor  by  saying  "  I  am  a  mem- 
ber of  such  a  church.'*  Holiness  is  not 
cant.  Holiness  is  not  in  negations.  I 
haye  known  narrow-minded  people, 
bigoted  to  the  last  degree,  who  are  tell- 
ing what  they  do  not  do,  but  are  selfish, 
penurious,  niggardly,  narrow  and  acri- 
monious in  spirit,  and  mistake  theirnot- 
4oings  for  that  spirit  of  generous  and 
joyous  rejoicing  in  God  that  would  be 
like  the  Father  in  heaven,  who  sends 
His  rain  and  sunshine  alike  upon  the 
thankful  and  the  unthankful,  the  good 
and  the  evil. 

Let  us  understand,  therefore,  what  it 
is,  and  understand  that  all  our  aim  in 
Ohristianity  is  to  make  better  people; 
to  make  a  man  in  his  innermost  thought 
what  he  is  in  his  outward  word.  Chris- 


tianity plants  itself  in  the  yery 
of  man's  being,  and  if  it  does  no 
itself  there,  it  is  not  worth  the  1 
If  it  consists  in  merely  cliangi 
words  and  outward  appearance 
we  are  not  obedient  to  the  preoe] 
He  which  hath  called  you  is  holj 
ye  holy  in  all  manner  of  ooiiTers 
The  true  idea  of  holiness  is  U 
as  back  into  a  fulfillment  of  all  t 
longs  to  our  nature  as  God  mi 
Christianity  takes  every  possibili 
dowment  and  capacity  :  the  love 
beautiful,  the  love  of  the  joyous,  i 
belongs  to  social  life,  all  that  conf 
the  highest  degree  of  refinement; 
all  this  to  a  man,  and  says:  **] 
now  untie  these  false  bands  tha 
you  to  a  wicked  world.  Let  me  < 
your  heart  Let  me  bring  yoa 
fellowship  with  all  the  b^st.  the  » 
spirits  of  the  universe.  Let  me 
yoa  into  fellowship  with  God. 
me  help  you  to  understand  whs 
to  get  blessedness  out  of  life.**  ! 
what  it  is  to  be  holy.  Can  you  s 
anything  that  is  higher  or  noble 
pnrpose  in  life,  than  that? 

THE  HSATESK  LOST  WZTHOin 

GOSPEL. 
Bt  BEy.  JoHS  L.  Cabboix,  of  Go 

yiLLE.  Va 

80  that  they  art  without  txeu. 
—Bom.  i:  20. 

IfANT  good  people  are  more  < 
skeptical  in  regard  to  the  neces 
missions  to  the  heathen.  The^ 
an  idea  that  in  some  way  or  othe 
ignorance  will  render  them  irr 
sible,  so  that  they  may  be  savec 
out  the  Gospel.  The  npostle  : 
text  seems  to  settle  the  questioi 
declares  positiyely,  "they  are  w 
excuse.**  The  argument  by  whi 
arriyes  at  this  conclusion  is  four! 

I.  ihd  has  giijen  ihem  a  rtvda 
nature.  **  Because  that  which  n 
known  of  God  is  manifest  in  t 
that  is,  unto  them,  or  among 
(y.  19.)  Some  things  concemin( 
they  may  not  understand :  sucl 
trines  as  those  of  the  trinity,  tfa 
diatorial  work  of  Christ,  His  in 
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tion  and  snfferiDgs,  His  resurrection 
and  ascension  to  the  right  hand  of  God, 
the  plan  of  saWation,  through  fuith  in 
Christ,  and  the  true  method  of  worship- 
ing  God  through    the  Spirit  —  these 
they  cannot  know.    But  there  is  still 
much  that  they  may  understand  with- 
out a  written  revelation.     "For  God 
hath  shewed  it  nnto  them."    He  has 
given  them  an  unwritten  revelation  in 
nature,  through  which  they  may  learn 
much  about  Himself:  "For  the  iu vis- 
ible things  of  him  are  clearly  seen." 
(v.  20.)    And  he  tells  us  what  these  in- 
visible things  are,   "even  his  eternal 
power  and  Godhead,"  or  the   perfec- 
tions of  his  being.     The  hentheu  may 
learn  these,  they  "  being  understood," 
or  proved,    *'by  the    thinga  Chat  are 
made."  By  **  the  things  that  are  made  " 
ire  may  understand  God's  works. 

1.  In  OreoAUm,  These  do  reveal  Him, 
as  we  are  taught  (Ps.  xix:  1-3 \  "The 
heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God,  and 
the  firmament  showeth  his  handiwork. 
Bay  unto  day  uttereth  speech,  and 
night  unto  night  shewetb  knowledge. 
There  is  no  speech  nor  language  where 
their  voice  is  not  heard."  The  works 
of  creation  clearly  demonstrate  their 
Creator,  the  "Great  First  Cause,  least 
understood."  And  these  works  speak 
to  the  heathen,  as  they  do  to  everybody 
else,  and  tell  them  of  God. 

2.  In  Providence,  This  bears  witness 
for  God,  as  Paul  teaches  (Acts  xiv:  16, 
17):  "Who  in  times  past  suffered  all 
OAtioDs  to  walk  in  their  own  ways. 
KeTertheless  he  left  not  himself  with- 
out witness,  in  that  he  did  good,  and 
.gsve  us  rain  from  heaven,  and  fruitful 
■^Mons,  filling  our  hearts  with  food 
ttd  gladness."  He  argues  that  these 
wts  of  providence  were  a  witness  for 
Ood.  These  heathen  nations,  walking 
in  their  own  ways,  had  in  these  provi- 
dences an  unwritten  revelation  of  God, 
^  which  they  ought  to  have  learned 
to  worship  Him  rather  than  idols.  He 
had  done  that  for  them  which  their 
idols  never  did.  He  gave  thera  rain 
from  heaven,  which  their  idols  could 
not  do.  That  question  was  settled  long 
^-     It  was  asked  in   the    times    of 


Jeremiah  (xiv :  22\  "Are  there  any 
among  the  vanities  of  the  Gentiles  that 
can  cause  rain?"  Besides,  God  had 
given  them  fruitful  seasons,  when  He 
made  the  fruits  of  the  earth  to  appear. 
In  these  ways  His  providence  had  bless- 
ed them,  "filling  their  hearts  with  food 
and  gladness."  And  in  all  these  mani- 
festations of  a  kindly  providence  for 
their  constantly  recurring  wants,  these 
heathen  nations  ought  to  have  learned 
much  of  Gk>d. 

3.  And  w'dhia  themselves.  The  moral 
notion  within  them  was  made  to  answer 
to  the  moral  world  without  them.  They 
had  the  means  of  reasoning  "from  na- 
ture up  to  nature's  God."  'iliey  had 
faculties  by  which  they  might  perceive 
God  in  nature  And  in  providence.  We 
are  taught  this  (Bom.  ii:  14,  15):  "For 
when  the  Gentiles,  which  have  not  the 
law,  do  by  nature  the  things  contained 
in  the  law,  these,  having  not  the  law, 
are  a  law  unto  themselves ;  which  shew 
the  work  of  the  law  written  in  their 
hearts,  their  conscience  also  bearing 
witness,  and  their  thoughts  the  mean- 
while accusing  or  else  excusing  one 
another."  Though  the  heathen  have 
not  the  law  of  God  written  in  a  book, 
they  have  much  of  it  written  in  their 
moral  nature.  The  moral  law  was  writ- 
ten in  the  heart  of  Adam  in  its  purity 
and  perfection.  And  although  sin  has 
sadly  marred  the  divine  inscription, 
there  is  much  of  it  remaining  in  the 
hearts  of  his  race.  In  the  passage 
quoted,  the  apostle  argues  it  as  being 
manifested  in  three  things  : 

(a)  They  **doby  nature  the  things  con- 
tained in  the  law"  Its  presence  is  proved 
by  their  actions.  It  comes  to  them,  as 
if  by  instinct,  to  do  some  things  re- 
quired in  the  law.  Now  the  practice 
of  any  virtues,  or  the  performance  of 
any  moral  actions,  proves  that  the  re- 
mains of  the  law  are  in  them  still.  If 
they  were  wholly  destitute  of  this  law 
in  their  hearts  they  could  not  practice 
any  virtues  at  all.  But  we  know  that 
the  heathen  are  capable  of  many  moral 
acts.  And  whence  do  they  derive  this 
disposition  and  power  but  from  the 
lingering  trace  of  the  law  once  written 
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in  their  hearts  by  the  finger  of  €k>d? 
(b)  **Thtvr  conscience  also  bearing  wUness,** 
They  have  a  conscienoe,  a  moral  sense, 
determining  with  more  or  less  accuracy 
questions  of  right  and  wrong.  And  this 
inward  sense  bears  witness  with  their 
outward  conduct;  so  they  give  both  in- 
ward and  outward  manifestation  of  the 
law  written  in  their  hearts,  (c)  **And 
thdr  thoughts  the  m*anu}hUe  accusing  or 
else  excusing  one  anothfr"  The  heathen 
judge  one  another  in  matters  of  right 
and  wrong  from  their  stand-point,  ap- 
proving the  one  and  condemning  the 
other.  However  inaccurate  their  judg- 
ments may  be,  the  disposition  to  pass 
them  upon  one  another  proves  that  they 
have  still  in  their  nature  something 
of  the  law  originally  written  therein. 
Hence  they  '*are  a  law  unto  them- 
selves." 80  we  find  the  works  of  God, 
in  the  moral  nature  of  the  heathen,  de- 
claring Him  unto  them  as  God,  along 
with  those  in  creation  and  in  provi- 
dence, and  claiming  for  Him  their  wor- 
ship and  service.  Failing  to  render 
these,  *'  they  are  without  excuse." 

n.  This  is  a  dear  and  d^niie  revdaUon, 
"For  the  invisible  things  of  him  are 
dearly  seen."  (y.  20.)  It  is  not  a  vague 
and  indefinite  manifestation  of  God, 
one  which  is  oi  no  real  value.  It  appeals 
to  the  heathen  with  a  voice  that  is  loud 
and  unmistakable.  So  the  Psalmist 
teaches  (xix:  3):  "There  is  no  speech 
Dor  language  where  their  voice  is  not 
heard,**  The  works  of  God,  in  creation, 
in  providence,  and  in  man's  moral  na- 
ture, speak  too  distinctly  not  to  be 
heard.  Their  voice  is  insufficient  only 
when  men  will  not  hear.  Gk>d  did  not 
mean  to  trifle  with  the  sons  of  men 
when  He  gave  them  this  revelation ;  nor 
did  He  do  so.  "Shall  not  the  Judge 
of  all  the  earth  do  right?"  Nor  is  it  a 
sufficient  justification  of  the  heathen 
to  say  that  sin  has  so  deafened  them 
that  they  cannot  hear  and  understand 
the  voice  of  God  as  He  spoke  through 
this  revelation  of  Himself.  That  is  rather 
their  misfortune.  The  revelation  is  clear 
and  definite, though  they  may  be  unable, 
by  reason  of  sin,  to  appreciate  it;  and 
by  this  revelation  tiiey  are  to  be  judged. 


nL  It  is  a  universal  reveia*ion.  It  i» 
given  to  men  in  every  part  of  the  world, 
being  "  understood  by  the  things  that 
are  made."  The  things  that  are  made 
fill  the  world,  and  so  does  the  revela- 
tion which  they  furnish.  80  we  are 
taught  in  Ps.  xix:  4:  "Their  line."  or 
sound,  as  it  is  quoted  in  Bom.  z:  18, 
"  is  gone  out  through  all  the  earth,  and 
their  words  to  the  end  of  the  world.** 
And  wheresoever  it  goes  it  declares 
"the  eternal  power  and  Gknlhead"  of 
their  Creator.  The  voice  of  God  in 
creation  is  universal,  and  so  is  that  in 
providence.  God  not  only  made  alU 
but  He  cares  for  all,  as  we  are  taught. 
(Ps.  cxlv:  15,  16):  "The  eyes  of  all  wait 
upon  thee,  and  thou  givest  them  their 
meat  in  due  season.  Thou  open  est 
thine  hand,  and  satisfiest  the  desire  of 
every  living  thing."  '  And  the  divine 
voice  in  man*s  moral  nature  is  co-exten- 
sive with  that  in  creation  and  in  provi- 
dence. The  moral  nature  of  man  is 
essentially  the  same  everywhere.  He- 
has  been  characterized  by  the  philos- 
ophers as  "the  religions  animal,"  be- 
cause of  his  proneness,  even  in  a 
barbarous  condition,  to  recognize  and 
worship  some  supreme  being.  Hence 
the  heathen  in  every  part  of  the  world 
are  '*  without  excuse." 

lY.  And  U  is  a  perpefual  revdatioiL 
The  apostle  declares  that  the  invisible 
things  of  Gk>d  are  clearly  seen  "from 
the  creation  of  the  world."  Creation 
and  providence  and  man's  moral  nature- 
have  been  giving  forth  the  same  wit- 
ness for  God  in  all  the  ages.  There  has- 
been  no  material  change  in  this  reve- 
lation. It  is  the  constant  testimony  of 
all  His  works  to  His  "eternal  power  and 
godhead."  This  testimony  is  as  un- 
changeable as  Himself.  Hence  tbo 
heathen,  in  every  age  of  the  world, 
have  been  "without  excuse."  They 
have  had  opportunities  of  knowing- 
enough  of  God  to  condemn  them  for 
their  wicked  idolatry ;  and  God  has 
been  holding  them  to  a  just  responsi- 
bility. He  so  holds  the  heathen  now. 
In  the  light  of  this  clear  and  universal 
and  perpetual  revelation  in  nature,  they 
are  "  without  excuse."     Their  condem- 
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nAiioii  and  death  follow  as  a  necessary 
«0B8eqaenoe. 

GovcLXTSiON.  Hence  the  'supreme  im- 
portance of  sending  the  Gospel  to  the 
heathen.  They  know  enough  of  God  to 
condemn  thein  for  their  sins,  hut  not 
enough  to  saye  them.  The  love  and 
mercy  of  God  in  Ohrist  Jesus  has  not 
been  revealed  unto  tbem.  They  know 
not  the  plan  of  salvation  through  faith 
in  His  name.  Unless  the  Gospel  he 
sent  to  them  they  must  perish  forever. 
How  great  the  obligation,  on  the  part 
cf  Qod's  people,  to  send  them  the  Word 
cf  life  as  soon  as  possible !  How  strong 
and  touching  the  appeal  of  Montgom- 
ery: 

'*  The  heathen  perish;  day  by  day 
Thousands  on  thousAnds  pass  away ; 
0  Christians  t  to  their  rescue  fly. 
Preach  Jeans  to  them  ere  they  die  t 

**  Wealth,  labor,  talents,  freely  give, 
.    Yea,  life  itself,  that  they  may  live ; 
What  hath  your  Savior  done  for  you? 
And  what  for  them  will  yo  not  do  T 


MO&AL  HEBOISH. 

A  Rbv.    Francis   Allen    Hobton,   in 
FiBST   Presbttebian   Chubch,    Oak- 

LAHD,   CaL. 

IFaicii  ye,  sUind  foal  in  the  faUK  9^  you 
Vkt  men,  be  strong.— 1  Cor.  xvi:  13. 

Tbo  text  is  a  heroic  bngle  blast.  It 
oils  to  watchfulness.  It  calls  to  firm- 
hM8  behind  the  broad  shield  of  fnith. 
It  calls  to  an  exhibition  of  manliness; 
iBanliaess  in  spirit,  manliness  in  action, 
wielding  offensive  weapons.  It  calls  to 
a  strong  life.  These  qnalities  nnite  to 
giTe  us  onr  highest  conception  of  the 
nu)nd  hero.  Some  tell  ns  that  the 
beroio  age  is  past.  We  answer,  Yes,  in 
•  certain  sense.  Sach  displays  as  those 
<rf  Achilles  before  the  walls  of  Troy  are 
>M>t  possible  in  this  day  of  Krapp  gnns 
*»d  Winchester  rifles.  Bnt  was  not 
the  charge  of  the  Light  Brigade  fright- 
^Uy  heroic?  Did  not  onr  late  war  on 
^K>th  sides  show  repeated  examples  of 
^ast  heroism  ?  Bailroads  and  steam- 
'^pa  have  brought  heathen  lands  near 
*o  that  the  heroic  is  not  so  plainly  seen 
ID  Qififtionary  life,  bnt  closer  inspection 
^^9  that  there  is  need  of  it  still,  and 


that  this  quality  is  not  wanting.  Bome 
can  bring  no  martyr  to  the  stake  in  this 
age  of  the  world,  but  are  there  no  relig- 
ious martyrs?  Life  is  full  of  heroes  of 
the  first  rank,  male  and  female,  who  do 
battle  against  poverty,  misfortune,  ad- 
yerse  environment;  of  young  people 
who  set  their  teeth  firmly  as  they  cross 
the  parental  threshold  to  bivooao  on 
the  field  of  life,  and  fight  on  until  they 
win  a  name,  a  competence,  a  wife,  a 
home;  of  purseless  widows,  with  de- 
pendent children,  who  refuse  to  scatter 
the  family,  but,  by  their  own  exertions, 
compel  the  hard  rock  to  yield  refresh- 
ing streams  in  a  dry  and  thirsty  land; 
of  feeble  folk  who  excite  the  pity  of 
passers-by,  wbo,  instead  of  quietly 
dying,  as  many  seem  to  think  would  be 
the  proper  and  graceful  thing  for  them 
to  do,  plunge  into  the  thickest  of  the 
strife,  and  fight.  There  are  heroes  still 
on  earth. 

1.  The  Moral  Hero  is  a  man  of  ir^fUx' 
ible  duty.  The  essence  of  morals  is  re- 
gard to  the  law  of  right  and  wrong  in 
action.  The  moral  hero  is  the  man  wbo 
will  not  swerve  from  that  law.  He  is 
valiant  for  that  which  pleases  God. 
He  will  not  connive  at  evil  under  any 
circumstances.  He  is  ready  to  lose  his 
life  for  the  right's  sake. 

2.  The  Moral  Hero  is  a  man  of  con- 
science. Conscience  is  the  counterpart 
of  duty.  Conscience  is  the  spur  that 
pricks  the  side  of  duty's  intent.  The 
man  of  duty  must  be  a  man  of  intel- 
ligent discernment  of  the  right  path, 
otherwise  the  spur  of  conscience  may 
prick  the  steed  of  duty  into  the  bog  or 
over  the  precipice.  He  will  not  only 
serve  God,  but  will  commune  with  God, 
daily  inquiring  His  will.  He  will  use 
diligently  the  revealed  word  of  God,  so 
that  when  he  stands  clothed  with  full 
armor,  and  ready  for  the  field,  his  feet 
will  be  **sbod  with  the  preparation  of 
the  gospel  of  peace."  Thus  gospel- 
shod,  he  will  not  run  into  error's  paths. 
"Thy  will  be  done  in  earth,"  is  the 
summit  of  moral  heroism. 

3.  The  Moral  Hero  is  a  man  of  self' 
culture  and  discipline.  He  aims  and 
strives  to  know  himself ;  to  discipline 
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and  bring  into  subjection  to  the  law  of 
Christ,  his  will,  and  all  his  thoughts, 
passions,  appetites,  ambitions,  desires: 
in  a  word,  to  be  master  of  his  own 
house.  But,  O,  what  battles  need  to 
be  fought!  The  moral  hero  wrestles 
not  against  flesh  and  blood,  but  with 
unseen  and  opposing  forces  of  evil ! 
If  only  his  inward  foes  would  material- 
ize and  meet  him  front  to  front,  how  he 
would  rush  upon  them  and  conquer  or 
die  !  But  they  are  spiritual,  and  uiust 
be  met  by  weapons  that  are  not  carnal. 
It  is  the  sublimest  reach  of  the  morally 
heroic.  Man  confronts  the  evil  of  his 
own  nature,  fighting  to  put  eternal 
righteousness  upon  the  throne  and  send 
evil  into  exile  or  to  the  block.  The 
tears  and  groans  this  conflict  costs  him, 
no  eye  save  God's  does  see,  no  ear  save 
God's  does  hear. 

4.  Tht  Moral  Hero  is  a  thoroughly  re- 
liable man.  He  is  serious  in  his  under- 
takings and  contracts.  Nothing  is  indif- 
ferent. His  sense  of  right  and  wrong, 
his  jnscience,  rebuke  carelessness  in 
the  details  of  any  of  his  performances. 
It  is  impossible  for  him  to  be  an  eye 
servant,  for  he  serves  his  own  sense  of 
duty.  He  may  err  in  judgment,  but  so 
far  as  he  sees  how  a  thing  should  be 
done  he  will  do  it.  He  will  be  honest. 
If  a  minister,  he  will  honestly  go  about 
his  duty,  in  parish,  in  study,  in  pulpit. 
He  will  do  the  best  he  can.  If  a  la- 
borer, he  will  give  a  full,  honest  day's 
work  for  an  honest  day's  pay.  If  in  a 
place  of  trust,  he  will  be  faithful  to  all 
the  minutisB  of  his  office.  His  employ- 
er's postage  stamps  and  paper  will  be 
as  carefully  looked  after  as  his  coined 
gold.  His  word  will  be  unimpeachable. 
Nor  will  he  lie  in  conduct  He  will  be 
persevering,  not  easily  daunted,  faith- 
fuL  0  for  such  men  1  men  who  will 
not  betray  confidence,  men  who  will 
not  sell  out,  men  who  will  lot  give  way 
when  society  bears  upon  them.  Such 
men  are  society's  uncrowned  kings, 
they  are  her  untitled  dukes,  they  are 
her  heroes. 

Finally:  The  Moral  Hero  is  the  happy 
man.  Moral  heroism  opens  the  foun- 
tains of  perpetual  blessedness  deep  in 


the  soul  of  man.  **  Sweet  peace  of 
conscience"  fixes  its  dwelling  there. 
Hope  is  bom  of  duty  faithfully  per- 
formed, and  her  sun  knows  no  going 
down.  The  consciousness  of  having 
done  battle  for  the  race  on  the  side  of 
God  and  the  right,  is  sweet  in  the  sun- 
set hours  of  life.  To  know  that  by  no 
word  or  influence  of  mine  has  wrong 
been  strengthened  or  virtue  weakened, 
is  full  of  consolation.  If  I  have  suf- 
fered for  and  with  my  race,  my  cross 
already  is  a  crown.  To  have  helped 
the  needy,  to  have  defended  the  op- 
pressed, to  have  helped  the  weak  and 
struggling  on  to  a  better  life,  these  are 
blessed  reflections. 


TBS  GBBTlTUDfiS  OF  BELZ&IOIT. 

BtA.  J.  F.  BsHRKNDH.  D.D.,  IN  Central 

CONOREOATIONAL  ChUBCH,  BroOKLTN, 

Nbw  Yobk. 

if  any  man  to'U  do  his  loUl^  he  shall  know 
(f  the  doctrine,  whether  it  he  of  Ood,  or 
whether  I  speak  of  mysdf.— John  vii:  17. 

KnowiiKDOs  to  us  is  not  a  mere  pos-, 
sibility  or  privilege,  but  a  fundamental, 
universal  necessity.  Man  cannot  be 
without  it  Matter  is  governed  by  nat- 
ural laws,  and  the  brute  creation  by 
instinct;  but  man  can  become  what  he 
ought  to  be  by  obedience  to  knowledge, 
and  by  the  use  of  reason.  The  pebble, 
the  lily,  and  the  oak  are  what  they  are, 
with  no  conscious  activity  on  their  part. 
The  beaver  builds  his  dwelling-place 
to-day  as  he  did  a  thousand  years  ago; 
but  man  acts  under  higher  laws.  If  he 
ignore  knowledge,  his  powers  become 
his  shame.  If  they  do  not  build  him 
a  throne,  they  will  dig  him  a  gprave. 
He  will  sink  even  lower  than  the  brute. 
Knowledge  is  not  a  luxury,  but  a  need. 
Manhood,  potential  at  birth,  is  devel- 
oped by  effort.  Therefore  it  is  incred- 
il  le  to  suppose  that  certainty  of  knowl- 
edge is  unattainable  as  to  the  life  that 
is  and  that  which  is  to  come.  Man 
lives  not  by  I  read  alone.  He  must  meet 
the  burning  problems  of  a  higher  life, 
and  Christianity  opens  the  door  to  cer- 
tainty. He  is  not  left  in  doubt,  but 
'*hd  shall  KNOW  of  the  doctrine." 
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Four  lines  of  argoxneDt,  in  the  yalido- 
tion  of  religions  tmth,  may  be  briefly 
considered,  thongh  no  one  test  alone 
may  be  capable  of  nniversal  applica- 
tion. 

1.  BistorieaL  The  main  facts  of  Chris- 
tianity lie  in  the  brief  compass  of  thirty- 
three  years— indeed,  within  the  three 
years  of  Christ's  public  minintry— and 
these  hayebeen  subjected  to  the  severest 
teats  of  historic  criticism.  From  out 
the  fiery  crncible  the  four  gospels  come 
unharmed.  Then  we  add  the  testimony 
which  the  conquests  of  the  Cross  afford, 
as  those  conquests  spread  throughout 
the  Boman  empire.  All  over  the  known 
world  the  truths  of  Christ's  death  and 
resurrection  were  preached,  revolution- 
izing the  race  by  their  peaceful  tri- 
nmphs. 

Again,  we  cite  the  present  energy  of 
Christ  in  the  world — the  triun^pbant, 
aadaoious  and  conquering  Christianity 
of  this  century,  as  another  evidence  of 
the  divinity  of  the  Gospel.  The  fame 
of  Homer  grows  dim.  Men  have  even 
qaestioned  bis  existence;  but  Christ  was 
never  before  so  truly  alive  as  to-day. 
We  may  rest  upon  the  certainty  of  the 
Gospel  that  centres  in  Him. 

2.  The  Moral  argument  may  be  added, 
that  which  dwells  on  the  beauty,  parity 
and  consistency  of  the  teachings  of  our 
Lord.  An  immoral  religion  cannot  en- 
dure. Man's  moral  instinct  does  not 
create,  but  it  discerns  these  elements, 
and  accepts  them  at  once;  just  as  the 
eye  perceives  the  features  of  the  land- 
scape and  ministers  to  man's  sense  of 
natural  beauty.  To  the  matchless  glory 
and  beauty  of  God,  and  of  Christ  His 
Son,  the  human  reason  and  affections 
respond  immediately.  So,  too,  to  the 
august  dignity  of  the  soul  and  its  grand 
destiny,  man's  moral  nature  answers  at 
once.  These  sublime,  unique  ideas  are  ' 
above  the  range  of  his  unaided  thought,  c 
They  must  be  of  divine  origin.  This 
argument  shades  into  another. 

3.  The  Hypolheiical,  the  argument  from 
probabilities.  This  has  a  high  place  in 
science.  We  want  a  working  theory. 
We  collect  £&cts,  guess,  and  then  verify. 
Nature  is  full  of  mysteries.     We  stand 


before  closed'  doors  holding  a  bunch  of 
keys.  We  try  one  after  another  till  we 
find  one  that  will  fit.  Then  the  door 
swings  open  to  us.  How  is  sinning  man 
to  be  saved?  Theories  of  education, 
philosophy  and  politics  have  been  tried 
in  vain.  The  monk,  ascetic,  teacher,  and 
statesman  failed.  Christianity  solved 
the  problem,  and  it  alone.  By  it  the 
work  is  done  in  the  world,  in  society, 
and  in  man's  heart.  The  fact  we  know, 
although  the  methods  of  God's  Spirit  are 
unknown.  We  know  not  how  heaven's 
mystic  fires  were  lighted,  or  how  they 
now  are  fed;  nor  can  we  explain  the 
coming  or  going  of  the  Sun  of  Bight- 
eousness,  who  scatters  the  darkness  of 
sin,  and  gladdens  the  earth  as  the 
garden  of  the  Lord.  Peace,  hope  and 
courage  come  where  He  is  heard  and 
heeded.  This  is  an  argument  for  the 
religion  of  the  Cross.  It  is  '*a  beauti- 
ful faith,'*  as  a  skeptic  confessed  to 
Rev.  F.  W.  Eob'^rtson. 

i.  Last,  not  least,  is  the  practical  tes- 
timony of  personal  experience.  Dojng 
the  will  of  God  illumines  the  pathway 
of  the  obedient  disciple.  As  the  voice 
of  Jesus  brought  rest  to  raging  Galilee, 
so  His  grace  brings  peace  to  the  soul 
that  trusts  and  serves  Him.  '*Come 
unto  metmd  I  will  give  you  rest."  We 
may  not  appreciate  other  arguments 
fully,  but  this  is  both  personal  and 
practical.  To  the  doubter  we  simply 
say,  "Come  and  see";  "taste  and  see 
that  the  Lord  is  gracious."  We  may 
find  rest  and  assurance  both  for  the  life 
that  is,  and  for  the  life  that  is  to  come. 
We  may  enjoy  the  peace  that  pardoned 
Peter  found,  and  the  repose  that  John 
enjoyed,  pillow,ed  on  the  breast  of  the 
Bedeemer.    Best  here,  and  joy  eternal  I 


.  BELZaiOH  TEACHma  B7  EZAHFLE. 
By  Bev.  John  Humstone,  in  the  Emman- 
uel BAFTiffj'  Chitbch,  Bbookltn. 

Remember  Lofjs  wife,— Luke  xvii:  32. 

The  historical  accuraqy  of  the  Old 
Testament  Scriptures  has  been  assailed 
by  a  class  of  modem  critics.  The  vital 
point  in  the  matter  is:  How  did  Christ 
regard  them?    It  is  undeniable,  that 
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when  He  lived  and  taught,  those  same 
Scriptures  were  accepted  by  the  Jewish 
nation  both  as  historically  true  and  as 
divinely  inspired.  Had  the  nation  been 
for  long  ages  believing  a  lie?  Had  it 
been  so,  is  it  not  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  one  of  the  first  objects  of  Christ's 
teaching  would  have  been  to  correct  the 
error?  Did  He  do  so?  On  the  con- 
trary, He  referred  to  these  writings  con- 
tinually for  illustration.  In  the  text 
He  cites  the  incident  of  the  death  of 
Lot's  wife  as  an  historic  fact.  So  of 
David  eating  the  shew  bread.  (Matt, 
xii:  3,4.)  Still  more  emphatically  He 
speaks  of  a  portion  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment as  the  veritable  Word  of  God : 
''Making  the  word  of  Ood  of  none 
effect  through  your  tradition,'*  etc. 
(Mark  vii:  13).  But  never  a  word  to 
sweep  away  the  rubbish  of  false  belief 
which  we  are  told  had  accumulated  ! 

Trusting,  then  in  the  historical  accu- 
racy of  the  account,  let  us  deduce  a 
few  lessons  from  the  death  of  Lot's 
wife. 

1.  Kinship  icith  the  saved  does  not  insure 
salvation.  Deep  as  may  have  been  the 
love  between  Lot  and  his  wife,  ready 
as  he  may  have  been  to  lay  down  his 
own  life  for  her,  his  love  was  unavail- 
ing. I  may  belong  to  a  Christiah  family 
and  live  in  a  Christian  land,  and  enjoy 
all  the  advantages  thereby  accruing  to 
me;  and  yet  none  of  these  things  can 
insure  salvation.  Before  God.  I  must 
stand  alone.  I  must  work  out  my  own 
salvation.  The  father  may  transmit  to 
his  son  his  own  traits,  his  very  features: 
he  cannot  transmit  salvation.  The  two 
lives  may  be  united  by  bonds  of  love 
indissoluble  by  time  or  trial  or  dis- 
tance. But  in  reference  to  the  soul's 
salvation,  these  bonds  are  cut.  Hered- 
ity is  not  a  channel  for  divine  grace. 
So  with  husband  and  wife.  The  poet 
has  beautifully  expressed  this  idea. 
A  happy  couple  in  life's  morning  clasp 
hands  across  a  tiny  stream,  and  rove 
along  its  banks.  As  the  current  en- 
larges the  clasp  is  broken,  but  they  bear 
each  other's  voices  and  are  content.  The 
brook  becomes  a  river  that  drowns 
4heir  voices,  but  they  can  still  feast 


their  eyes  upon  one  another's  features. 
But  at  last,  too  far  for  hand  or  voice  or 
vision  to  reach,  the  two  lives  go  for- 
ward eternally  sundered. 

2.  Divine  provision  for  safety  does  not 
iitftcre  salvaHon,  To  Lot's  wife,  as  to 
Lot,  came  the  angel's  warning  in  the 
early  morning.  She  also  had  the  divine 
guidance.  For  her,  as  well  as  for  her 
husband,  was  a  place  of  refuge  appoint- 
ed. Yet,  in  spite  of  all,  she  miserably 
perished.  So  it  is  that,  despite  the  en- 
treaties of  friends  and  the  tears  of  love; 
despite  warnings  divinely  sent,  and  the 
promptings  of  the  still  small  voice; 
despite  the  sufferings  and  death  of  a 
loving  Savior,  untold  thousands  are 
rushing  blindly  on  in  the  path  of  de- 
struction ! 

3.  Endeavor  that  is  but  partial  toifl  not 
instire  salvation.  Lot's  wife  rose  as  early 
as  did  Lot  himself.  Her  haste,  until 
the  last  moment,  was  as  great  as  his. 
^ut  then,  pausing  to  look  back,  she 
was  caught  in  the  very  edge  of  the  saline 
shower  and,  encrusted,  stood  like  a 
pillar  of  salt— a  monumental  warning 
against  disobedience !  Sad  fate  I  A  few 
steps  farther,  and  she  would  have  been 
safe.  How  many  there  are  who  halt  to- 
day before  the  last  and  indispensable 
step  is  taken !  They  lead  moral,  upright 
lives,  attend  the  services  of  the  ohuroh, 
and  contribute  to  her  benevolences — 
but  there  they  stop.  They  do  not  lay 
hold  of  the  love  of  God. 

"  Almost  cannot  avail. 
Almost  is  but  to  lau.** 

Kinship  with  the  saved;  the  abundant 
provisions  of  the  Gospel;  partial  en- 
deavors, do  not  insure  one's  salvation. 
Only  one  thing  can,  and  that  is  a  hearty 
renunciation  of  a  life  of  sin,  and  an  en- 
tire consecration  of  heart  and  life  to 
Jesus  Christ. 


Mkmtal  Tbainino  Essentiau— *  'What- 
ever be  the  gifts,  there  must  be  rigid 
discipline,  or  there  will  be  ultimate 
fidlure.  A  preacher  of  sudden  and 
light  growth  may  coruscate  and  dazzle 
for  a  brief  season:  but  it  is  the  meteor's 
brilliancy;  it  flashes,  and  it  is  gone."— 
Gkobgz  Shspabd,  D.D. 
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TBS  ETEBNAL  QUESTIOIT. 
By  R«y.  Bobebt  Collteb,  in  the  Chttbch 

OF  THE   MgRHTAH,    Nsw  YoBK. 

Thtrt  came   one  ruroimg^  and  kneeled  to 
-    him,  and  asked  him :  Good  Master,  what 

BhaU  I  do  thai  I  may  inherit  eternal 

i^ef— Markx:  17. 

This  inoideiit  is  full  of  snggestion. 
Xooked  at  as  a  picture,  the  yonng  man 
mentioned  forms  the  central  figure. 
His  great  wealth  does  not  blind  him  to 
the  import^ce  oi  the  question  which 
he  brought  to  the  Great  Teacher  to 
haye  soWed  for  him.  He  comes  in  the 
-daytime,  unlike  the  man  who  stole  into 
the  presence  of  the  Master  in  the  nigh  t- 
-timn.  and  openly  presses  the  question 
which  now  distresses  his  soul.  He  is 
deeply  in  earnest,  and  his  anxiety  has 
become  a  pain. 

It  is  the  eternal  question  of  the  eter- 
nal life  —  one  which  smote  Luther, 
Knox,  Wesley,  and  many  others.  He 
wus  the  ideal  youth,  to  meet  whom 
giyes  one  such  pleasure  as  he  receives 
from  the  songs  of  birds,  or  the  bright 
eyes  of  maidens  on  their  way  to  school. 
The  great  problem  he  brings  to  Christ 
to  be  solved  is:  How  he  may  make  his 
citizenship,  his  home,  his  earthly  all, 
of  value  in  eternity,  as  well  as  in  time  ? 
Nothing  could  be  more  fatal  than  to 
follow  to  the  letter  the  advice  that 
Jesus  gives  him,  viz. :  that  he  shall  sell 
all  his  possessions  and  give  the  money 
to  the  poor.  To  despise  money  is  to 
despise  frugality  and  honest  endeavor. 
Great  possessions  are  sometimes  the 
fruit  of  fine  powers.  Witness  men 
like  Astor,  Lenox,  and  others,  whose 
libraries  are  testimonies  ^o  this.  The 
question  of  charity  had  not  yet  been 
fully  understood.  We  are  only  just  be 
ginning  to  understand  it.  After  the 
-Chicago  fire,  money  was  sent  for  the 
relief  of  the  sufferers  from  all  parts  of 
tbe  country.  There  were  men  who  got 
the  benefit  of  it  who  sat  in  saloons  and 
refused  to  work.  Promiscuous  giving 
in  a  great  bane.  The  disguises  beggars 
adopt  here  in  New  York  beat  anything 
I  ever  saw  or  imagined.  They  come  as 
ministers,  as  fine  ladies,  as  persons  on 
the  verge  of   death,   and  under  such 


specious  pretences  that  one  is  sorely 
puzzled  to  know  what  to  do.  A  beggar, 
strong  and  healthy,  was  asked  the  other 
day  why  he  asked  aid,  and  he  replied: 
**  You  would  not  wonder  why  I  beg  if 
you  knew  how  lazy  I  am." 

I'he  trouble  with  men  is,  that  they 
wish  their  great  possessions,  and 
heaven  too !  The  first  article  in  men's 
creed  is,  "Blessed  are  the  rich."  Jesus 
told  this  young  man  that  he  could  not 
have  both.  He  must  sacrifice  his 
wealth  in  order  to  secure  his  heaven. 
This  was  too  much  for  him,  and  he 
went  away  sorrowful.  Then  Jesus  ut- 
tered these  most  pathetic  words:  "  How 
hardly  shall  they  that  have  riches  enter 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  !" 

The  young  man  might  have  done 
great  good  for  mankind.  They  who 
have  touched  the  eternal  life  in  com- 
mon  things  have  cut  great  channels, 
and  let  them  run  wide  and  free,  and 
have  left  all  else  to  the  sacredness  of 
truth  and  time. 

This  young  man's  goodness  had  been, 
after  all,  merely  negative.  He  now 
wished  salvation  at  as  small  a  price  as 
possible.  He  wanted  a  cheap  heaven. 
The  terms  were  too  hard  for  him. 

The  trouble,  nowadays,  is,  **How 
shall  I  be  popular,  famous,  make  a  for- 
tune?" When  we  learn  that  winning 
heaven  is  not  in  geUing  but  in  giving, 
we  shall  understand  the  question 
rightly.  It  is  not  to  win  heaven,  but  to 
give  it.  It  is  not  something  to  be  won 
as  misers  win  gold.  It  is  won  through 
losing— through  giving  to  the  world. 
We  must  make  our  lives  what  the 
springs  make  their  flowing:  then  the 
eternal  question  will  be  solved. 

PHILIP  AT  SAKABZA. 

Bt  Bev.  Thomas  Kxllt,  in  the  M.  £. 

Chubch,  Chesteb,  Pa. 

Then  Philip  loent  down  to  the  city  qf  Sa- 
maria, etc. — Acts  viii:  BS, 
L  Thb  Pbeacheb:  **  Philip." 

1.  His  native  place:  '*C8d8area,"mo8t 
likely. 

2.  His  official  status:  "Evangelist," 
and  one  of  the  first  deacons. 

3.  His  new  charge:  ** Samaria." 
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i.  His  speeiiio  work:  "Preached. 

5.  His  theme:  "Christ.** 

6.  His  directness:  "Unto  them."  He 
took  aim  at  his  audience.  He  did  not 
take  long  range  at  antediluvian  iniqui- 
ty, but  poured  hot  shot  and  shell  into 
the  living  iniquities  of  Samaria. 

n.  Thx  Pbsacheb's  Succsss. 
1.  He  made  a  fine  impression:  "The 
people  with  one  accord   gave   heed/' 


were  impressed  with  hia  (a)  Teachings. 
(h)  Character,  and  (c)  Spirit. 

S.  He  impressed  themwith  his  power  r 
"Seeing  the  miracles.** 

8.  He  surprised  them  by  his  author* 
ity :  "  Unclean  spirits  crying  came  out.** 

4.  He  blessed  them  by  his  presencer 
"  Many  with  palsies.** 

5.  He  gladdened  them  by  his  minis- 
try: "  There  was  great  joy  in  that  city.** 


TEE  ZNTSSNATXONAL  SUKDA7-SCB00L  SEBVZCE. 
Chriltian  Lore.  in  our  own  state,  laws  have  multiplied 


(LeMon  May  i.  1884.) 

Bt  B.  S.  MacAbthub,  D.D.  [Baptist], 

New  Yobk. 

Xove  workdK  no  ill  to  his  neighbor ;  iher^ 
fore  love  is  the  fu^Ung  of  the  law, — 
Bom.  xiii:  10;  1  Cor.  xiii:  1-13. 

Paul  has  been  called  the  apostle  of 
Faith,  Peter  the  apostle  of  Hope,  and 
John  the  apostle  of  Love.  Yet  this  les- 
son and  this  golden  text  on  "Love** 
are  both  taken  from  Paul.  He  has  writ- 
ten the  gpreat  classic,  the  matchless  and 
immortal  panegyric  on  love.  All 
Christian  doctrines  and  graces  are 
closely  related.  It  is  as  impossible  to 
tell  which  grace  first  appears  in  the  re- 
generated heart  as  to  tell  which  spoke 
first  started  in  a  moving  wheel.  But  of 
all  the  graces  of  the  Christian  life,  love 
is  the  peerless  queen. 

Looking  at  this  golden  text  we  see 
that  the  superiority  of  love  is  clearly 
implied;  looking  at  the  lesson,  we  see 
that  this  superiority  is  distinctly  af- 
firmed. In  the  verse  preceding  the  text 
we  have  several  negative  command- 
ments of  the  law.  How  shall  they  be- 
come positive  ?  The  tenth  verse  is  the 
answer:  "Love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the 
law.'*  Although  this  text  is  thrown 
partly  into  a  negative  form,  it  really 
states  a  great  positive  truth.  Christ 
and  His  apostles  do  not  furnish  us  with 
specific  rules  for  the  government  of  our 
conduct  in  all  the  relations  of  life. 
Manifestly  it  would  be  impossible  so  to 
do.  It  cannot  be  done  in  merely  human 
laws.  The  attempt  has  been  made  to 
meet  the  inventive  versatility  of  fraud 
by  a  correRponding  versatility  in  the 
enactment  of  laws.     The  result  is  that, 


so  rapidly  that  on  some  points  the>  are 
involved  in  almost  inextricable  confu- 
sion. Even  at  this  time  the  daily  press 
is  discussing  the  efibrts  now  making 
for  the  better  codification  of  these  laws. 
The  Arabian  commentators  of  Ma- 
homet attempted  to  make  a  law  appli- 
cable to  every  relation  in  life.  They 
published,  it  is  said,  a  code  containing 
seventy-five  thousand  rules;  but  cases 
soon  arose  to  which  none  of  these  rules 
would  apply.  The  New  Testament 
adopts  another  method.  It  deals  in 
broad  and  fundamental  principles  ca- 
pable of  universal  application.  It  gives 
us  in  plain  words  a  law  of  love.  This 
suggests  principles  which  are  universal 
and  eternal.  It  gives  a  life  rather  than 
a  rule.  The  Holy  Spirit  enables  a  de- 
vout seeker  for  truth  rightly  to  under- 
stand and  daily  to  apply  these  great 
principles.  The  inculcation  of  a  right 
spirit  is  better  than  the  enactment  of  a 
right  law. 

This  golden  text  is  one  of  those  far- 
reaching,  all-comprehending  and  eter- 
nal principles.  Two  characteristics  of 
love  are  clearly  stated,  and  a  third  is 
clearly  implied. 

.  1.  "  Love  worketh  no  ill  to  his  neigh- 
bor.'* This  is  a  broad  truth.  One*B 
neighbor  is  primarily  the  one  near — ^the 
near  dweller.  He  is  any  one  with  whom 
we  have  to  do;  any  one  whom  we  may 
help.  Christ  has  forever  answered  the 
question,  "Who  is  my  neighbor?**  The 
spirit  of  this  statement  strikes  a  blow 
at  all  kinds  of  business  which  injure 
one's  neighbor.  It  penetrates  into  every 
relation  in  life;  it  meets  the  servant  and 
the  master,  the  maid  and  her  mistress; 
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it  enters  the  oonnting-hoase  and  the 
workshop;  it  confronts  the  lawyer  and 
bis  client,  the  physician  and  his  patient, 
the  pastor  and  his  people.  It  enters 
the  social  circle  and  hashes  the  voice 
of  the  slanderer.  It  stands  like  an  in- 
eamate  conscience  across  the  track  of 
the  Tile  wretch  who  would  rob  youth  of 
purity  and  glory.  It  lifts  a  voice  ter- 
rible in  authority  and  persuasive  in 
entreaty  against  the  man  who  degrades 
himself  and  destroys  his  neighbor  by 
giving  or  selling  him  **  strong  drink/' 
It  gives  fearful  solemnity  to  the  words 
of  the  prophet:  '* Woe  unto  bim  that 
giveth  his  neighbor  drink,  that  putteth 
the  bottle  to  him  and  makest  him 
drunken  also."  It  thunders  its  con- 
demnation in  the  ear  of  the  gambler. 
It  lifts  before  us  the  great  white  throne, 
and  enables  us  to  anticipate  its  final 
decisions — its  blessed  "Come,"  or  its 
terrible  ** Depart!" 

This  l&w  of  love  also  opposes  all 
forms  of  bad  example.  We  do  not  now 
speak  of  efforts  made  directly  to  injure 
one's  neighbor;  we  speak  of  the  indirect 
effects  of  example.  The  man  who  dese- 
crates God's  day,  disbelieves  God's  book, 
and  disobeys  God's  Son,  is  an  enem^*  to 
his  neighbor,  his  country,  and  his  race. 
No  man  has  a  right  to  set  a  bad  example 
before  men.  The  man  who  misleads  the 
yonng  may  blight  and  blast  the  lives  of 
coining  generations.  If  there  is  any- 
thing which  makes  one's  righteous  wrath 
flt^h  and  flare,  blister  and  burn,  it  is  to 
see  men  with  gray  hairs  leading  the 
young  into  temptation  and  death.  The 
Sniy  hair  of  such  men  is  not  a  * 'crown  of 
glory/'  but  a  fool's  cap.  If  there  be  one 
place  in  perdition  more  terrible  than  an- 
other, it  will  be  reserved  for  such  men. 
They  deserve  it. 

Bnt  this  law  of  love  goes  to  a  higher 
claiis.  It  reaches  those  who  are  not 
positively  bad,  but  only  negatively 
Eood.  No  man  has  a  right  to  remain 
^  that  position.  Tell  me,  man,  why 
youafe  not  a  believer  in  Jesus  Christ? 
What  right  have  you  to  turn  your  back 
Qpon  the  ideal,  the  perfect  man,  the  Son 
of  man— the  Son  of  God  ?  Think  you 
that  God  will  hold  him  guiltless  who  so 


treats  His  Son?  Think  you  God  will 
hold  him  guiltless  who  sets  snoh  an 
example  before  his  neighbor?  Your 
good  name,  while  you  remain  in  that 
attitude  to  God,  makes  your  influence 
the  greater  and  your  condemnation  the 
heavier.  Have  you  accepted  Christ  as 
your  personal  Savior?  Then  come  into 
the  Church.  Christ  cannot  have  secret 
disciples.  The  religion  you  can  keep  to 
yourself  is  a  religion  not  worth  keeping* 
For  the  sake  of  your  neighbor— I  am 
now  speaking  only  of  that  obligation — 
come  into  the  ranks.  Confess  Christ; 
march  in  line  with  His  people.  Thus 
will  you  work  no  ill,  but  bring  a  great 
blessing  to  your  neighbor. 

2.  But  it  is  clearly  implied  that  this 
law  works  well  to  one's  neighbor.  This 
is  a  step  in  advance.  It  cannot  rest  in 
the  mere  negative  condition;  it  must 
do  positive  good.  The  love  of  God  shed 
abroad  in  the  heart  opens  the  heart  in 
sympathy  and  the  hand  in  helpfulness. 

If  a  man  do  not  love  and  live  for  the 
neighbor  and  brother  whom  he  has 
seen,  how  can  he  prove  that  he  love^ 
and  lives  for  God,  whom  he  hath  not 
seen?  Love  does  not  simply  do  no  ill; 
it  does  welL  It  understands  that  to 
withhold  good  when  it  might  be  done, 
is  as  truly  sin  as  to  devise  evil.  Paul 
is  the  best  interpreter  of  Paul.  In  his 
great  chapter  on  love  (1  Cor.  xiii),  he 
shows  that  it  is  the  principle  without 
which  all  other  gifts  are  worthless. 
Speaking  of  this  chapter,  Meyer  says: 
'*This  may,  without  impropriety,  be 
called  '  A  Psalm  of  Love ' — the  '  Song 
of  Love'  of  the  New  Testament." 
With  great  beauty  and  equal  truth  does 
Dean  Stanley  say:  "On  each  side  of 
this  chapter  the  tumult  of  argument 
and  remonstrance  still  rages,  but  within 
it  all  is  calm :  the  sentences  move  in 
almost  rhythmical  melody:  the  imagery 
unfolds  itself  in  almost  dramatic  pro- 
priety: the  language  arranges  itself  with 
almost  rhetorical  accuracy.  We  can 
imagine  how  the  apostle's  amanuensis 
must  have  paused  to  look  up  in  his 
mastt-r's  face  at  the  sudden  change  in 
his  style  of  dictation,  and  seen  his 
countenance  lighted  up  as  if   it  had 
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been  the  face  of  an  angel,  as  the  sab- 
lime  vision  of  divine  perfection  passed 
before  him."  Dr.  Hodge,  in  speaking 
t>f  this  chapter,  says  that  "for  moral 
elevation,  for  richness  and  oomprehen- 
Biveness,  for  beaaty  and  felicity  of  ex- 
pression, it  has  been  the  admiration  of 
the  Church  in  all  ages."  It  is  the  pre- 
cious gem  amid  the  jewels  in  Panrs 
epistles.  He  turns  love  about  and 
holds  it  up  to  view,  that  all  may  see  its 
charms  and  desire  its  possession.  Long 
ago  it  was  said  "  his  description  of  love 
is  uttered  with  all  the  force  of  the 
Spirit.  This  love  is  the  light  and  life 
of  the  moral  universe."  .Now,  in  look- 
ing at  this  marvellous  chapter,  we  dis- 
cover that  the  apostle  enumerates  fifteen 
characteristics  of  love.  The  Corin- 
thian chapter  is  the  inspired  commen- 
tary on  the  Roman  text.  Bead  the 
golden  text  in  the  light  of  that  com- 
mentary, and  think  what  a  world  this 
would  be  if  this  love  dominated  all  the 
actions  of  men  !  Social  life  would  be 
regenerated;  commercial  life  be  conse- 
crated; heaven  would  be  begun  on 
earth. 

Lastly,  this  **love  is  the  fulfilling  of 
the  law.*'  Reference  is  had  here  to  the 
law  of  Moses,  particularly  to  the  ten 
commandments.  Love  completes  the 
law  of  God  on  this  point— that  is,  in 
regard  to  our  duty  to  our  neighbor. 
Christ  was  asked,  "Which  is  the  great 
commandment  in  the  law?'*  His  an- 
swer is  well  known.  He  gave  not  any 
x)ne  precept  of  the  decalogue,  but  a 
comprehensive  summary  thereof.  He 
gave  us  a  statement  of  the  great  law  of 
love,  first,  to  Ood;  second,  to  men.  The 
first  is  a  summary  of  the  first  table  .of 
the  law,  the  duties  we  owe  to  God;  the 
neeond  is  a  summary  of  the  second 
table,  the  duties  we  owe  to  man.  As  a 
door  hangs  upon  its  hinges,  so  do  the 
law  and  the  prophets  hang  on  these 
two.  From  these  all  other  duties  spring; 
in  these  all  other  duties  are  comprised. 
If  the  law  of  love  to  God  and  man  be  in 
the  heart  the  whole  law  of  duty  will  be 
illustrated  in  the  life.  Love  has  been 
called  the  abridgment  of  the  law,  the 
new  precept  of   the  Gospel.    Luther 


calls  it  "the  shortest  and  the  longest 
divinity:  short  for  the  form  of  words; 
long,  yea,  everlasting,  for  the  use  and 
practice,  for  'Charity  shall  never 
cease.*** 

Have  we  this  love?  Supreme  love  to 
God  involves  appropriate  love  to  man; 
this  twofold  love  is  the  fundamental 
requirement  in  both  law  and  GospeL 
The  same  Paul  who  wrote  the  thirteenth 
chapter  wrote  also  the  sixteenth  of 
First  Corinthians,  in  which  we  have  the 
solemn  words:  "If  any  man  love  not 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  let  him  be 
anathema  maranatha."  Love  to  Christ 
is  the  essential  matter  of  religion.  It 
matters  not  what  a  man's  endowments 
may  be,  though  he  have  the  gift  of 
prophecy  and  all  knowledge;  it  matters 
not  what  his  wealth  and  liberality  may 
be,  though  he  give  his  goods  to  feed 
the  poor  and  his  body  to  be  burned;  it 
matters  not  what  gifts  of  eloquence  he 
may  have,  though  he  could  speak  with 
the  tongues  of  angels:  if  he  do  not  love 
the  Lord  Jesus  he  cannot  be  saved. 
Heaven  is  love.  Gk>d  is  lore.  Without 
love  to  God  and  man  heaven,  by  the 
most  natural  of  laws,  is  simply  and 
eternally  impossible.  God  cannot  give 
to  a  man  heaven  so  long  as  the  man 
hates  God.  Christ  is  the  end  of  the 
law  for  righteousness  to  every  one  that 
believeth.  Let  us  meet  God  in  Christ, 
and  we  shall  possess  the  love  which  is 
the  fulfilment  of  the  law — the  love  of 
which  the  apostle  so  grandly  sung: 
"But  now  abideth  faith,  hope,  love, 
these  three;  and  the  greatest  of  these 
is  love." 


Vietoxy  Over  DeatL 

(Lenon  ICay  11. 1884.} 

Bt  Tkbodobe  L.  Cxttlbb,  D.D.,  Brook- 
lyn. 

Oh  deaih,  where  is  thy  victory  f^l  Cor.  xv: 
55,  Revised  Version. 

All  over  this  broad  earth,  death  has 
reared  its  millions  of  monuments  ;  but 
lo !  here  is  a  monument  to  death*  him- 
self !  The  conqueror  is  conquered ! 
Captivity  is  led  captive  I  The  destroyer 
is  destroyed  at  last  by  Him  who  pro- 
claims,   *<0h!    death,   I  will    be    thy 
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plague ;  oh  I  grave,  I  will  be  thy  de- 
struction." 

"How  art  thou  become  a  picture  of 
confusion,  oh,  death — standing  there 
with  a  crumbling  bone  in  thy  hand 
and  looking  at  a  celestial  being  once 
connected  with  earthly  life  by  that  very 
bone — ^but  now  walking  amid  the  groves 
of  the  New  Jerusalem !  Behold  the 
keys  of  death  and  of  Hades  are  in  the 
hands  of  our  Lord  ;  and  what  wonder 
if  hereafter  thou  shouldst  be  compelled 
to  restore  even  the  dust  of  thy  victims. 
Sweep  as  thou  wilt  with  thy  scythe 
from  pole  to  pole  ;  there  is  a  sword 
impending  over  thee.  What  canst  thou 
do  to  him  whose  life  is  hid  with  Christ 
in  God?"* 

All  this  is  fine  rhetoric,  replies  the 
skeptic  ;  but  I  put  my  spade  into  the 
ground  where  the  fairest  human  form 
was  once  laid,  and  I  find  only  a  heap 
of  dust.  The  greatest  and  the  proudest 
and  the  best  are  alike ;  a  Shakespeare 
is  no  better  off  than  a  beggar,  for  when 
the  sexton*s  spade  once  smote  through 
his  coffin,  he  only' found  a  little  pile  of 
ashes.  Very  true  ;  the  ruin  was  com- 
plete. Beverently  they  opened  the 
sarcophagus  of  Washington  years  ago, 
and  the  form  of  the  Father  of  his  Gonn« 
try  crumbled  at  the  touch  !  The  havoc 
which  death  had  wrought  upon  the 
imperial  figure  was  shocking  to  the 
senses.  There  is  no  such  picture  of 
utter  ruin,  I  admit,  as  that  which  the 
grave  presents  to  our  pitying  eye.  The 
conquest  seems  complete ;  the  havoc 
seemes  hopeless  and  irremediable.  Over 
such  a  heap  of  dust  human  philosophy 
stands  dumb  and  confpunded.  Science 
says,  This  is  the  last  of  it ;  these 
ashes  can  no  more  live  again  than  a 
pebble  can  sprout  into  a  verdant,  stal- 
wart cedar.  "Can  these  dry  bones 
live  again  ?  "  Science  answers,  No !  it 
is  impossible !  Death  makes  clean  work, 
sure  work,  final  work ;  his  conquest 
over  the  body  is  complete.  Death 
reigns,  and  has  reigned  over  this  race 
of  ours  for  thousands  of  years  ;  and  to 
talk  of  dethroning  him,  and  of  restor- 
ing his  myriads  of  victims  to  life,  is 

*  Bev.  George  Bowen. 


pious  nonsense— sheer  infatuation.  So 
says  physical  science ;  and  if  science 
knows  everffthing  about  Ck)d's  universe, 
then  there  is  no  help  for  it,  and  no 
hope.  Then  we  may  as  well  write  on 
the  entrance  to  Greenwood  what  infi^ 
delity  once  wrote  on  the  portal  to  Pdre 
la  Chaise  Cemetery,  **  Death  is  an  ever^ 
lasting  sleep." 

Now,  my  good  friends,  far  be  it  from 
me  to  deny  or  even  to  belittle  the  utter 
havoc  which  death  makes  upon  the 
fairest  form  or  the  mightiest  brain.  I 
acknowledge  the  remorseless  sweep  of 
a  conqueror  who  has  turned  a  Paul 
himself,  and  a  Peter,  and  a  Plato,  into 
senseless  dust,  as  surely  as  he  will 
turn  you  and  me  into  dust  before  many 
years  shall  have  rolled  away.  Science 
is  perfectly  right  when  she  declares 
that  there  is  no  law  of  nature  that  en- 
sures the  resurrection  of  that  dust  to 
life.  No  sane  man  will  dispute  that. 
Bum  up  the  Bible  of  the  living  God, 
and  with  it  bum  up  forever  all  the 
revelation  which  it  brings  to  us,  and  I 
will  agree  to  turn  skeptic  also,  and 
admit  that  the  grave  ends  all  and  ends 
it  forever.  Extinguish  the  Bible,  and 
I  will  admit  that  the  "Greenwoods** 
and  *' Woodlawns,"  with  all  their  ezi 
quisite  gardenings  of  green  and  wealth 
of  flowers,  are  nothing  but  hopeless 
and  horrible  haunts  T  They  would 
be  charnel  houses  and  nothing  else  ;  I 
should  shun  them  while  living,  and  be 
frightened  at  the  bare  thought  of  be- 
ing ever  cast  into  them  myself.  But^ 
thanks  be  to  God,  this  Bible  light  is 
inextinguishable  !  The  light  that  has 
broken  into  the  tomb  can  never  be  put 
out!  A  truth  once  known  can  never 
be  unknown.  A  divine  voice  once 
spoken  can  never  be  silenced.  And 
with  this  inspired,  immutable,  infalli- 
ble book  of  God  in  my  right  hand,  I  go 
out  into  yonder  beautiful  city  of  the 
dead  that  looks  out  on  the  **  great  wide 
sea,"  and  opening  its  pages  I  read,  "I 
am  the  resurrection  and  the  life ;" 
"All  that  are  in  their  graves  shall 
come  forth  ;"  "Death  is  swallowed  up 
in  victory ! " 

I.  Since  all  this  is  not  religious  ro- 
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manoe,  but  blessed  reality,  let  as  look 
at  the  tmtbs  which  are  revealed  to  us. 
The  first  thing  that  God*s  book  teaches 
us  is  thiit  there  will  be  an  adtual  *'  res- 
arrection  of  the  dead."  What  died 
shall  live  again.  What  went  into  the 
tomb  shall  come  out  of  the  tomb. 
Grant  indeed  that  what  went  in  *'  mor- 
tal" shall  come  out  "immortal,"  that 
what  went  in  "corruptible"  shall 
come  out  "incorruptible";  grant  that 
the  subsequent  transformation  shall  be 
from  a  *  *  natural  body  "  into  a  * '  spiritual 
body;"  still  the  fact  remains  that  what 
went  into  the  grave  shall  come  forth. 
We  must  hold  to  this  or  surrender 
everything.  If  the  Bible  teaches  any- 
thing, it  teaches  that  "all  who  are  in 
their  graves  shall  hear  his  voice  and 
shaU  come  forth."  There  is  to  be  a  resur- 
rection, in  some  form,  and  by  some 
mysterious  method,  of  the  physical 
structures  which  our  souls  now  in- 
habit. The  reference  cannot  be  to  the 
immaterial  spirit ;  for  the  Scriptures 
never  hint  even  at  the  imprisonment  of 
the  spirit  in  the  tomb.  Paul,  further- 
moie,  declares  to  his  Boman  brethren, 
that  "He  who  raised  up  Jesus  from 
the  dead  shall  also  quicken  (t.  e.,  bring 
to  life)  your  mortal  bodies."  "  This 
mortal  shall  put  on  immortality." 
What  else  can  possibly  be  referred  to 
but  this  tenement  of  flesh  in  which  my 
spirit  dwells  ? 

II.  Personal  identity  shall  be  entire- 
ly preserved  in  the  resurrection  pro- 
cess. The  Lazarus  who  went  into  the 
rock-sepulchre  at  Bethany  was  the  ver- 
itable Lazarus  who,  at  the  bidding  of 
Omnipotence,  came  forth.  If  four  days 
did  not  change  his  identity,  neither 
would  four  thousand  years  have  done 
so.  The  crucified  Jesus  was  the  Jesus 
who  smote  down  death  and  spoiled  the 
tomb  of  its  possession.  Personal  iden- 
tity was  preserved;  it  was  the  same 
vital  organism.  As  to  what  constitutes 
personal  identity,  we  are  perfectly  sure 
that  we  are  the  same  individuals  that 
we  were  twenty  or  forty  years  ago,  even 
though  the  processes  of  life  may  have 
carried  away  every  particle  that  entered 
into  our  bodily  formation  at  that  time. 


The  MUM  vital  principle  is  there,  the 
same  sex,  tlie  same  physical  character- 
istics remain.  God  does  not  create 
another  man  every  seven  years,  and 
put  him  into  my  plsoe  to  wear  my 
raiment.  The  oaks  in  yonder  Prospect 
Park  are  the  identical  trees  with  the 
saplings  which  stood  there  and  lisard 
the  roar  of  the  Battle  of  Long  Island ; 
they  were  all  acorns  once.  Resur- 
rection from  the  tiniest  surviving 
particle  of  my  living  organism  is  as 
easy  to  the  Almighty  as  the  production 
of  a  full-grown  oak  from  the  aoom- 
germ.  When  the  Bible  asserts  our 
sameness,  it  does  not  explain  precisely 
wherein  the  sameness  consists.  Who 
knows,  and  what  scientist  can  tell,  just 
where  the  principle  of  the  orgscnio  life 
of  the  body  is?  As  Dr.  Hodge  justly 
says,  "It  may  be  in  the  soul,  which 
(when  the  time  comes)  may  unfold  it- 
self into  a  new  body,  re-gathering  its 
materials  according  to  its  own  law,  just 
as  the  principle  of  vegetable  life  in  the 
seed  unfolds  itself  into  some  gorgeous 
flower,  gathering  from  surrounding 
nature  the  materials  for  its  new  organi- 
zation." When  thou  so  west  a  grain  of 
wheat,  says  the  apostle,  God  giveth  it 
a  form  such  as  His  creative  will  deter- 
mined. We  cannot  infer  from  looking 
at  a  kernel  of  wheat  just  how  a  spear 
of  golden  grain  will  look  next  August. 
Equally  impossible  will  it  be  to  deter- 
mine from  what  goes  into  the  grave 
just  what  will  be  the  nature  of  the 
bodies  that  shall  rise  on  the  resurrec- 
tion mom.  But  it  is  the  same  individ- 
ual wheat-plant,  and  the  scone  individ- 
ual man.  Identity  is  not  lost.  The 
personality  that  went  into  the  tomb 
shall  be  the  personality  which  issues 
firom  the  tomb.  Hold  on  to  that  great 
revealed /act,  and  leave  the  process  of 
reconstruction  in  the  hand  of  infinite 
wisdom  and  Omnipotence.  Hold  on  to 
the  revealed  fact  that  that  which  died 
is  identical  with  that  which  shall  be 
'* raised  up  at  the  last  day."  Hold  on 
to  the  wonderftd  fact  that  .just  what  is 
'*sown  in  corruption  is  raised  in  incor- 
rupUon ;  what  is  sown  in  weakness  is 
raised  in  power."    Grant  that  the  body 
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decays  to  dust;  it  shall  reappear  im- 
perishable and  free  from  all  liability  to 
^eoay.  Grant  that  the  beloved  form 
we  attire  for  the  tomb  is  powerless 
under  oar  touch  ;  yet  it  shall  reappear 
instinct  with  energy  and  clothed  with 
capabilities  of  which  we  haye  no  con- 
ception. Yet,  mark  you.  it  shall  be  the 
'9amie  perwnalUy, 

Hold  on  also  to  the  still  further  re- 
vealed fact  that  what  goes  into  the 
grayeasa  ** natural  body"  shall  reap- 
pear as  a  *' spiritual  body."  By  this, 
**6(i0fia  xrevMartHor"  (soma  pneu- 
matikon)  we  are  to  understand  a  body 
that  shall  be  adapted  to  the  spiritual 
«nd  immortal  state  of  being.  These 
mortal  bodies  are  adapted  to  this  pres- 
€nt  world  and  are  subject  to  chemical 
changes,  to  disease,  to  decay,  and  to 
•death.  For  the  purposes  of  this  world 
thuy  are  adequate  ;  but  not  for  those  of 
another  and  a  higher  state  of  existence. 
They  will  answer  very  well  for  earth, 
bnt  not  for  heaven. 

III.  The  third  great  fact,  therefore, 
which  the  spirit  of  inspiration  reveals  is, 
that  when  the  **  trumpet  shall  sound  and 
the  dead  shall  be  raised  "  a  marvellous 
and  mysterious  transformation  shall 
be  wrought.  •*  We  shall  be  changed,** 
Kot  as  to  identity,  observe !  Paul  dis- 
tinctly declares  the  very  opposite.  He 
affirms  that  **this  mortal"  (not  some- 
thing or  somebody  else),  '*  shall  put  on 
immortality."  ••  This  corruptible  shuU 
pnt  on  incorruption."  Then  the  poor 
body  that  was  racked  with  sickness  and 
ain,  and  riddled  with  diseases,  and 
mined  by  death,  and  turned  into  a 
dust-heap,  shall  be  transformed  and 
fashioned  "like  to  the  glorious  body  " 
of  Jesus  himself!  Mysterious  and 
marvellous  change !  We  cannot  com- 
prehend it;  but  faith  rejoices  to  be- 
lieve it.  Perhaps  that  appearance 
which  our  Lord  wor^  upon  the  Mount 
of  Transfiguration  may  give  us  some 
hint  of  what  we  shall  be  when  we 
awake  in  His  glorious  likeness.  Upon 
Hermon*s  top  the  Man  of  Sorrows,  for 
a  few  moments,  shone  with  a  splendor 
like  the  splendor  of  the  sun;  His  worn 
and    dust-stained   garments   glittered 


with  a  lustre  whiter  than  the  snow !  It 
was  the  same  body  transfigured  and 
glory-clad;  Why  may  not  our  "vile 
bodies"  take  on  as  glorious  a  trans- 
formation when  they  shall  be  re-fash- 
ioned like  unto  the  body  of  His  ex- 
altation ? 

AVhen  this  mighty  miracle  has  been 
wrought;  when  this  corruptible  shall 
have  put  on  incorruption,  and  this 
mortal  shall  have  put  on  immortality, 
then  shall  be  fulfilled  the  prophecy  of 
the  Hebrew  seer,  "Death  is  swallowed 
up  in  victory !" 

The  last  enemy  shall  be  vanquished. 
The  conqueror  shall  be  conquered  I 
As  the  apostle  in  the  transporting 
vision  beholds  Death  thus  finally  van- 
quished, he  cries  out,  as  in  a  holy 
taunt:  **0h!  Death!  where  is  thy  reH" 
omovLS  sting  f"  The  rider  is  unhorsed 
and  in  the  dust — his  lance  shivered  to 
fragments.  The  encircling  barriers  of 
the  grave,  too,  are  burst  asunder;  they 
can  hold  their  prey  no  longer.  "Oh, 
grave !"  oh,  thou  den  of  darkness,  thou 
prison-house  of  helpless  dust,  thou 
tyrant  that  held  thy  innumerable  spoils 
through  the  ages,  thou  swallower-up 
of  all  humanity — disgorge!  Thou  art 
thyself  "swallowed  up  in  victory  l" 
So  final,  so  decisive,  so  complete  is  the 
triumph,  that  the  grave  itself  shall  be 
a  thing  of  the  past— only  a  dreadful  mem- 
ory and  nothing  more,  for  ever  and 
ever.  To  Jesus  the  Christ;  to  Jesus 
the  conqueror,  belongs  the  glory  of  this 
most  magnificent  triumph.  Humafi 
agency  never  brought  it  about.  Science 
never  discovered  it,  or  planned  it; 
"nature"  never  constructed  any  law  to 
accomplish  it.  The  law  of  nature  is  to 
die  and  turn  to  dust.  Mere  mortal 
matter,  such  as  human  flesh  and  bh>od, 
has  no  inherent  power  of  resuscitation. 
God  never  gave  it  any.  An  eternity 
might  roll  away  and  never  disturb  the 
slumber  of  the  tiniest  babe  that  you  or 
I  ever  laid  in  its  little  narrow  crib  of 
earth.  Left  to  itself,  the  "grip"  of 
the  grave  would  never,  never  have  been 
relaxed;  what  went  into  its  ravenous 
maw  would  never  have  been  disgorged. 

The  Besurrection  is— reverenUy  be  it 
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vpoken^Ckriatt  O1011  idea ;  it  is  Christ's 
stapendons  aohieyement !  **1  am  the 
Besnrrection  r  **He  that  believeth  in 
me,  thoogh  he  were  dead,  yet  shall  he 
liye  again  f  *'  Now  is  Otrisl  risen  from 
the  dead  and  become  the  first  fruits  '* — 
(the  first  haryest-sheaf) — of  all  them 
which  haye  slept  in  the  tomb.  He  ia 
the  real  conqueror  and  the  only  con- 
queror !  This  crown  of  triumph  flashes 
on  the  brow  of  the  glorified  Bedeemer. 
He  has  purchased  the  redemption  of 
both  the  bodies  and  the  souls  of  His 
own  flock.  Them  "which  sleep  in 
him,"  in  His  embrace,  shall  awake  in 
His  likeness,  and  He  shall  present  them 
in  their  attire  of  glory  before  His  father 
with  exceeding  joy.  *'  Thanks  be  unto 
God  who  giyeth  us  this  yictory  through 
our  Lord  Jesua  Christ  T 

"  Oeaae,  oeftM,  ye  Taiii,  desponding  tmn  ! 

When  Christ  our  Lord  firom  dAikness  springs. 
Death,  the  Ust  foe,  is  osptiTe  led 

And  Heaven  with  pimiie  snd  wonder  rings." 

The  U^proar  at  EphMtu. 

(Lesson  ICsy  18. 1884.) 

Bt    Abtbub    Mitchell,  D.D.,    Clktb- 

L^ND,  O. 

Acts  xix:  23-41;  and  xx:  1.  2. 

The  Gospel  encountered  at  Ephesus 
a  pair  of  giant  enemies — 8uperstition  and 
Selfishnsss,  A  great  yictory  was  won 
oyer  both  when  the  yery  sorcerers  them- 
selyes  were  oonyerted,  exposed  their 
former  impostures,  collected  their  books 
of  magic,  and  made  a  public  bonfire  of 
them,  at  a  cost  of  fifty  thousand  pieces 
of  silyor. 

But  this  yictory  only  opened  the  con- 
flict. Superstition  still  held  the  thou- 
sands of  Ephesus  under  darkness;  and 
selfiEhness  in  the  form  of  oox)€tousn€ss, 
as  ws  shall  see  in  this  lesson,  soon  mus- 
tered its  forces  and  deyeloped  a  terrific 
power. 

There  are  not  many  passages  of 
Scripture  which  giye  us  a  stronger  pic- 
ture of  coyetousness  than  this  graphic 
outline  of  Demetrius'  business,  and  of 
his  tactics  in  defending  it. 

I.  We  haye,  in  the  first  place,  'a  pic- 
ture of  covelousness  undisturbed.  Noth- 
ing in  Ephesus  could  haye  been  easily 


found  which  looked  more  thrifty,  well- 
behayed  and  friendly.  It  asked  noth-^ 
ing  of  the  Gospel  except  to  be  let  alone. 
Shrine-making  at  Ephesus  was  a  per- 
fectly "legitimate  business.**  These 
men,  Demetrius  and  those  of  his  craft, 
were  industrious,  worked  quietly  in 
their  shops,  supported  their  families, 
and  eschewed  "fanaticism.**  To  be 
sure,  eyen  in  religious  matters  they 
had  an  eye  to  business.  They  proposed, 
howeyer,  to  aid  the  power  of  Beligion 
by  Art.  Certainly  that  was  ingenious,, 
and  from  their  point  of  yiew,  was  it 
not  a  little  pious,  too  ?  It  had  a  touch 
of  patriotism  in  it  as  well.  Ephesua 
might  well  be  proud  of  sending  her  re- 
nowned fabrics  by  eyery  road  and  eveiy 
fleet  to  all  shores,  and  rub  her  hands 
with  quiet  satisfaction  in  eyery  bank 
and  "clearing-house**  as  she  saw  the 
figures  of  her  "giant  industry." 

Yes ;  the  shrine  manufacture  was  in 
a  yery  "healthy  condition*' — industri- 
ous, ingenious,  respectable,  prosperous 
—eyery  way  a  nice,  quiet  business. 
Shaying  notes  could  not  haye  been  more 
quiet,  nor  the  liquor  traffic,  nor  Sunday 
railroads  and  newspapers  more  enter- 
prising and  up  to  the  times. 

Besides,  within  the  business  itself 
eyerything  was  harmonious.  Capital 
and  labor  had  no  quarrel.  Demetrius- 
&  Co.  controlled  the  capital,  but  it  waa 
well  understood  that  they  were  no  ene- 
mies of  the  "working  classes.**  They 
brought  much  gain  to  the  "craftsmen.**' 
And  when  anything  imperilled  the  busi- 
ness, it  was  beautiful  to  see  how  the 
leading  firms  could  just  "  call  together 
the  workmen,**  and  how  perfectly  they 
agreed. 

And  now  the  business  was  imperilled. 
Look,  and  you  will  see  next: 

IL  Coyetousness  alarmed.  You  wilt 
learn  now 

1.  How  sensitive  it  is.  Philosophy, 
superstition,  idolatry  eyen,  coyetous- 
ness itself  in  the  abstract,  the  preachers 
might  assail  with  comparatiye  impunity; 
but  business,  especially  a  good  paying 
business — ah,  that  is  a  different  thing ! 
"Business  is  business," 

2.  How  energeUc  Other  sins  are  somer 
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vhik  good-aatared  and  a  little  slow ; 
but  flofetounwa — see  how  it  leaps  to 
itf  Int !   How  promptk  united,  skillfnl, 

3.  How  cnuL    The  idolatry  which  it 
fotiei%  and  which  it  decorates,  is  con- 
demned of  God,  and  will  be  the  death 
of  souli,   Bnt  what  of  that?   Mere  dog- 
iM|  MBtiment  I    3y  this  craft  toe  have 
ov  weaUk.    And  we  toifl  have  it  for  all 
theee  pnxitanieal  meddlers !    So  to-day 
eoTeloiimesB  in  the  world  will  haTe  its 
vedth,  thongh  sonls  are  mined  in  its 
tack.    So  coTetoosness  in  the  Charch 
will  have  ita  aocnmnlations,  its  costly 
Buunoni,  jewels,  fitshions,  bric-d-brao, 
9Md  Id  UUaofidaqf  the  heathen  die, 

4.  Bow  kffpocrUicoL  Motives  are  not 
neeeMarily  evil  beoanse  they  are  mixed. 
A  man  may  do  a  good  deed  because  it 
adTaneea  religion,  advances  his  conn* 
tiy,  advances  his  own  good  name.  And 
the  last  two  reasons,  thongh  lower,  do 
not  vitiate  the  first  Few  things  are 
done  by  the  best  of  men  in  the  light  of 
a  nn^e  thought  But  for  a  man  to  pre- 
imd  a  seal  for  religion,  or  for  his  coun* 
trj,  when  he  is  really  seeking  money  or 
reputaticm,  that  is  hypocrisy.  To  make 
a  pretence  of  statesmanship  or  of  pub- 
lie  spirit  when  having  an  eye  only  to  the 
tnde,  that  is  to  be  another  Demetrius. 
How  many  directors  of  exhibitions,  etc., 
m  pleading  for  Sunday  openings  only 
hi  **the  workingmen,**  and  brewers* 
Mioeiations  wondrously  concerned  for 
"liberty,**  and  for  *'the  enjoyment  of 
the  people  I" 

After  the  manifestation  of  such  traits, 
it  is  a  satisfiustion  to  look  at 
nL  Covetousness  d^eorfed. 
1.  By  its  own  blunders.    It  has  a  ma- 
jority, but  it  has  no  case.   It  makes  the 
■uitake  of  trying  to  put  down  truth  by 
Boise,  by  brawling.    That  mistake  has 
been  repeated  a  good  many  times.   The 
trath  has  been  well  advertised  by  the 
itoiae  and  dust,  and  has  made  all  the 
>Kne  progress.     Demetrius   preached 
Ptal'i  own  doctrine  for  him,  "that  they 
bene  gods  which  are  made  with  hands," 
M  made  a  &tal  concession  also  of  bis 
power  when  he  declared  his  success ' '  not 
<M^7tt£phetn8,  bnt  almost  throughout 


all  Asia."  The  liquor  traffic,  and  other 
evil  trades  and  schemes,  have  some- 
times been  wiser,  have  made  a  *'  still- 
hunt";  but  not  always. 

Another  blunder  of  Demetrius  and 
his  company  wbb  falsehood.  The  town- 
clerk  soon  pricked  their  lies,  and  they 
hurt  nobody  but  themselves. 

2.  Through  its  dan^erou^  drift  There 
is  nothing  truly  conservative  but  truth 
and  righteousness.  Govetousness,  self- 
ishness in  trade  or  politics,  will,  sooner 
or  later,  upheave  society;  it  will  bring 
uproar,  disorder,  revolution,  or  disas- 
ter. Nothing  is  settled  until  it  is  settled 
right  Here  is  covetousness  "filling 
the  whole  city  with  confusion,'*  putting 
the  whole  city  "  in  danger."  Not  only 
are  the  aims  of  covetousness  selfish,  but 
its  methods  are  ruinous,  if  it  is  exasper- 
ated. It  will  jeopard  any  public  in- 
terest to  save  its  own  gold. 

3.  Through  the  power  of  simple  truth 
and  goodness.  Unexpectedly,  Paul  is 
found  to  have  strong  friends.  Who  are 
those  persuading  him  not  to  go  into 
the  theatre?  "The  chief  of  Asia."  Tliis 
tent-maker,  working  here  in  luxurious 
Ephesus  at  his  trade,  has  drawn  hearts 
to  him.  And  who  is  this  exposing  De- 
metrius' silliness,  rebuking  him  as  a 
dangerous  demagogue,  stilling  the 
hoarse  mob,  and  answering  the  lies 
they  had  been  telling  about  Paul?  Who 
is  this  testifying  to  PauFs  honesty  and 
discretion,  declaring  that  he  and  his 
companions  are  neither  robbers  of 
churches,  nor  blasphemers  of  Diana? 
Why,  it  is  the  mayor  of  the  city,  him- 
self an  idolater.  But  he  has  the  good 
sense  to  see  in  Paul  a  pure  and  honest 
and  prudent  man. 

Truth  and  goodness  win  the  day, 
and  covetousness,  despised  and  fright- 
ened, goes  home  ashamed. 

Liberal  Qivlng. 

(Lesflon  May  25.  1884.) 

By  Abthub  T.    Pikrson,  D.D.    Phila- 
delphia. 

2 Cor.  ix:  1-16.  Golden  Text,2  Cor.  ix:  7. 

This  is  indeed  a  golden  text,  worthy 
to  be  put  in  letters  of  gold  on  the  door- 
posts of  our  houses  and  written  on  the 
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palms  of  our  bands!  **God  loToth  a 
cheerful  giTer." 

We  need  new  and  trne  views  of  giv- 
ing. Why  does  God  call  ns  to  give? 
He  cannot  need  oar  gifts.  He  is  so  rich 
.  that  all  oar  gifts  make  Him  no  richer, 
juid  all  His  gifts  make  Him  no  poorer. 
We  can  give  Him  nothing  that  we  did 
not  first  get  from  Him;  and  so  it  is 
■always  trae,  as  David  said,  "Of  thine 
own  have  we  given  thee."  God  can- 
not need  oar  gifts  for  His  poor.  He 
who  could  feed  Elijah  by  the  ravens, 
and  five  thousand  men  with  a  few 
loaves  and  fishes,  and  make  even  a  fish 
bring  up  money  in  his  mouth,  cannot 
-depend  upon  o\\f  alms  to  supply  His 
needv  ones. 

It  must 'be  somehow  for  oar  sakes 
that  God  would  have  us  give.  We  need 
it.  Giving  is  God's  way  of  getting  for 
ourselves  the  highest  good.  The  cheer- 
ful, liberal  giver  may  only  help  the 
poor  to  bear  poverty;  but  he  makes 
himself  rich,  even  if  he  cannot  make 
them  rich. 

The  root  of  sin  is  selfishness.  To  put 
our  own  will  and  pleasure  above  all  else, 
this  lies  at  the  bottom  of  all  that  is  evil 
in  our  lives.  We  are  all,  by  nature, 
snails:  we  have  a  little  shell,  just  big 
•enough  to  hold  ourself,  and  we  live  in 
that  shell;  it  is  our  little  world,  and  we 
•carry  it  on  our  back  wherever  we  go;  if 
we  get  outside  of  it  at  all,  it  is  only  to 
look  around  for  some  dainty  bit  of 
pleasure;  but  we  still  stick  to  the  shell 
•and  go  back  into  it  again. 

God  would  have  us  grow  bigger,  have 
a  larger  world  to  live  in,  find  a  higher 
joy  than  getting  some  good  to  keep  all 
to  ourselves;  and  the  secret  of  all  this 
change  is  giving.  **  It  is  more  blessed 
to  give  than  to  receive:"  or,  to  put  this 
in  another  form,  it  is  better  to  give  than 
to  get;  and,  in  fact,  to  give  is  to  get;  to 
get  something  better  than  we  give. 

Life  is  made  up  of  two  things:  giving 
and  getting.  The  world  tells  you  to  get 
all  you  can  and  give  nothing.  Aod  so 
men  who  make  money,  hoard  it,  till 
sometimes  the  care  of  it  becomes  a 
burden.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  we 
call  a  man  who  gets  bat  does  not  give, 


a  **vd8er,*'  that  is  a  wretch,  a  miserable 
man,  and  this  name  shows  us  that  no 
man  ever  finds  happinese  in  keeping  all 
he  gets.  The  true  worth  of  money  is 
never  learned  until  we  begin  to  dis- 
tribute, to  make  others  happy  with  it. 
It  is  just  so  of  learning.  There  is  joy 
in  getting  knowledge;  bat  a  higher  joy 
it  is  to  teach  those  who  do  not  know, 
and  help  them  to  a  higher,  better,  hap- 
pier life. 

Nature  teaches  us  many  lessons  on 
giving.  The  sun  exists  to  give  light, 
heat  and  life  to  a  whole  system  of 
worlds  that  move  about  him.  The  sea 
is  always  giving.  As  the  sun  shines  on 
the  water,  it  changes  to  vapor,  and  the 
vapor  rises  and  becomes  clouds.  Then 
the  clouds  change  to  rain,  and  fall  in 
showers  to  bless  the  earth,  and  keep 
man  and  beast  alive.  And  even  the  sea 
gets  back  what  it  gives,  for  the  rain 
runs  to  the  rivers  and  the  rivers  run  to 
the  sea. 

If  we  understand  this,  we  shall  im- 
derstand  the  lesson  we  are  now  study- 
ing. '*God  loves  a  cheerful  giver.** 
Not  when  our  gifts  are  squeezed  out  of 
US  by  pressure  of  necessity,  like  water 
out  of  a  sponge;  or  pumped  out  of  us, 
as  from  some  deep  well;  bat  only  when 
they  flow  from  us  like  the  brook  that 
runs  from  a  full  spring,  singing  as  it 
goes,  are  they  pleasing  to  God  and 
blessed  to  us. 

And  so  God  measures  our  giving  by 
oar  purpose,  "Every  man  according 
as  he  purposeth  in  his  heart."  What 
did  you  mean  to  give,  and  "what  was 
your  motive  in  giving?  Did  you  give 
because  yoa  could  not  help  it — to  get 
rid  of  a  beggar — because  some  one  else 
gave,  or  would  know  that  yoa  did  not^ 
or  because  you  would  have  the  praise 
of  men?  If  so,  God  is  looking  at 
your  purpose,  not  at  your  gift,  and  He 
weighs  your  gift  in  His  scales  and  finds 
it  wanting  in  value.  Did  you  give  to 
please  Him,  to  do  good  to  His  poor,  to 
give  food  to  the  needy;  because  it  is  a 
privilege  to  bestow,  and  that  yoa  might 
grow  more  unselfish  and  live  for  others  ? 
Then,  in  God*s  scales,  your  gift  weighs 
according  to  your  motive. 
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Did  yon  give  cheerfully,  not  **  grudg- 
iDgly/*  wishing  your  gift  back  before 
yon  had  scarce  bestowed  it;  not  of  '*  ne- 
cessity,** as  something  wrung  from  you 
or  wrested  from  yoar  grasp;  but  with  a 
loving,  willing,  cheerful  heart,  as  are  all 
true  gifts  bestowed? 

LSberaX  giving  is  perhaps  the  choicest, 
ripest  fruit  of  the  Spirit  of  Ood  in  the 
soul  of  man.     It  makes  us  like  a  reser- 
voir, into  which  God  pours  blessing, 
and  out  of  which  the  blessing  keeps 
flowing,  but  through  many  channels,  to 
others.    And  when  God  sees  that  we 
are  thus  living  to  do  good,  He  pours 
into  us  more  and  more  of  His  good 
gifts,  so  that  we  are  always  full:  the 
more  we  give  the  more  we  get.    The 
richest  souls  are  they  who  are  willing 
to  be  poor  to  make  others  rich.    We 
water  others  and  get  watered  ourselves. 
Ve  have  pity  on  the  poor  and  so  lend 
to  the  Lord;  and  lie  who  lends  to  the 


Lord  may  feel  sure  of  his  pay;  Ibv  He 
never  dishonors  a  loan. 

And  so  it  is  true,  as  the  Arab  proverb 
says:  *'The  water  you  pour  on  the 
roots  of  the  cocoanut  tree  comes  back 
to  you  from  the  top,  in  the  sweet  milk 
of  the  cocoanut"  You  may  hang  up  a 
bar  of  slightly  tempered  steel,  strike  it 
with  a  mallet,  and  make  it  a  magnet. 
Then  with  that  magnet  you  may,  by 
rubbing  other  bars  with  it,  make 
them  magnets  too;  and  it  is  wonderful 
that  instead  of  making  the  magnetic 
power  of  that  first  bar  less,  you  in- 
crease it. 

And  80,  in  many  ways,  God  teaches 
us,  both  in  the  book  of  nature  and  in 
the  book  of  grace,  that  if  we  truly  give, 
it  shall  be  given  unto  us.  Only  let  us 
remember  that  the  first  of  all  gifts  is 
the  giving  of  ouradms  unto  the  Lord  ;  this 
alone  can  make  other  gifts  truly  ac- 
ceptable in  His  sight. 


TEE  FSA7£&-}C£ETX2Ta  SEBVZOE. 
Bt  J.  M.  Shebwood,  D.D. 


Mat  7. — Missionary  Service.  —  Home 
Etanoelization  an  Imperative  Duty. 
(Dent  i:  21.) 

1.  Because  it  is  in  accordance  with  the 
4'ivine  economy.  "Beginning  at  Jeru- 
salem** is  a  principle  which  runs 
through  all  God's  measures  for  the  sal- 
TatioD  of  the  race:  (a)  the  family,  (b) 
OUT  neighbor,  (c)  the  particular  church, 
{d)  the  church  at  large,  (e)  our  country, 
(J)  the  whole  world. 

2.  Because  the  home  field  is  most  ac- 
cessible and  promising.  It  lies  at  our  very 
^oor.  There  are  no  barriers.  The  fa- 
cilities and  auxiliaries  are  all  prepared 
to  onr  hand.  The  returns  are  sure, 
speedy,  ample,  glorious.  The  field  is 
almost  boundless,  and  it  is  already 
^bite  unto  the  harvest. 

3.  Because  Providence  plainly  indi- 
cates—by our  history,  growth,  extent 
of  territory,  peculiar  relations,  and 
prospective  influence — that  toe  are 
raised  up  for  a  great  mission  appertain- 
ing to  His  spiritual  kingdom. 

4.  Self-preservaiion  makes  the  duty  of 
home  evangelization  an  imperative  one. 
The  millions  now  massing  in  our  cities 


must  be  evangelized,  or  we  are  hope- 
lessly ruined.  "  Westward  the  course 
of  empire  takes  its  way,"  and  the  Gos- 
pel must  precede,  or  follow  in  its  train, 
and  lay  the  foundations  of  the  Christian 
Church,  or  Mormonism,  Bomanism,  ra- 
tionalism, infidelity,  agnosticism — ^irre- 
ligion  and  rank  vice  in  every  form — are 
as  sure  to  overrun  and  spoil  our  heri- 
tage as  that  to-morrow's  sun  will  rise. 

Finally,  we  should  evangelize  our 
country  for  the  sake  of  the  world.  No 
nation  on  earth  ever  had  such  a  heritage 
given  it  as  God  has  given  to  the  great 
Bepublic  of  this  western  continent. 
And,  if  true  to  our  mission,' our  influ- 
ence on  the  character  -and  destiny  ot 
the  race  will  have  no  parallel  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world.  Our  future  is  loom- 
ing up  in  proportions  almost  frightful 
to  contemplate.  Forces  are  gathering 
here  that  will  inevitably  change  the  face 
of  the  world  in  its  social,  political,  and 
religious  condition.  Our  Home  Mission 
field  is  already  vast  beyond  conception, 
and  is  every  year  extending  in  every 
direction,  with  a  rapidity  that  figures 
cannot  express.    And  what  the  Church 
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of  Christ  does  or  fails  to  do  in  the  next 
two  or  three  decades  of  years  to  evangel- 
ize the  American  people  will  solve  the 
mighty  problem  of  our  national  destiny 
and  nsher  in  the  millennial  triumphs 
of  the  Gross,  or  wreck  the  religions  faith 
and  life  of  the  world ! 


Mat  14.-Noah's Faith.  (Heb.  xi:  7.) 
The  deluge  was  a  signal  instance  of  di- 
vine retribution  overtaking  the  guilty 
in  this  life,  and  foreshadows  the  day  of 
final  wrath  against  the  ungodly;  while 
the  deliverance  of  Noah  by  means  of 
the  ark  typifies  the  salvation  of  believ- 
ers by  means  of  the  Oospel.  Noah  was 
saved  by /ai<^  and  his  life  is  a  striking 
illustration  of  the  nature,  need  and  effi* 
cacy  of  this  spiritual  grace. 

There  are  four  essential  points  pre- 
sented and  illustrated  in  this  passage, 
.and  we  have  but  to  follow  the  order  of 
the  inspired  penman  to  see  their  logical 
connection  and  profound  spiritual  sig- 
nificance. 

L  The  foundation  of  Gospel  faith: 
"  Being  warned  of  God." 

IL  The  effect  of  true  faith:  *•  Moved 
with  fear." 

III.  The  tcork  of  faith:  ** Prepared  an 
ark." 

IV.  The  reward  of  faith:  *•  To  the  sav- 
ing of  his  house." 

What  is  the  foundaiUm  of  Gospel 
faith  ?  Simply  the  testimony  of  Ood :  not 
reason,  or  tradition,  or  philosophy,  or 
nature,  or  dreams  and  visions,  but  the 
accredited  word  of  the  living  and  true 
Gk>d,  and  therefore  a  rational  and  all- 
sufficient  foundation.  God's  testimony 
is  given  to  man  (1;  in  the  Scriptures, 
(2)  in  the  human  conscience,  (3)  in 
providence.  It  is  given  in  two  great 
lines  of  thought:  (1)  Promise,  (2) 
Threatening. 

**Fsar**  is  an  element  of  faith:  ''Moved 
with  fear."  God  spoke  to  Noah  in  the 
voice  of  awful  threatening,  and  he 
heeded  the  voice  and  builded  the  ark. 
And  so  He  speaks  to  every  sinner  in  the 
Gospel;  and  unless  he  take  the  alarm 
and  rise  up  and  build,  he  is  sure  to 
perish. 

There  is  no  work  on  earth  so  real,  so 


great,  so  impermtiye,  as  the  work  of 
faith.  Noah  found  it  so.  All  his  other 
work  failed,  and  the  work  of  the  rac» 
perished  in  the  flood;  but  the  ark  sur- 
vived with  its  precious  treasure.  So  will 
it  be  with  every  Gk>spel  sinner.  Abso- 
lutely nothing  but  faith  in  Christ,  and 
its  outcome,  will  avail  him  in  the  day 
of  need. 

The  **  reward  "  of  faith  is  sure:  noth- 
ing less  than  the  salvation  of  the  soul 
to  all  eternity.  As  the  ark  held  Noah, 
and  his  family  safely  in  the  day  that 
drowned  an  ungodly  world,  so  Christ 
will  be  the  salvation  of  every  true  be- 
liever in  the  final  judgment  which  shall 
overwhelm  in  destruction  every  unbe* 
liever. — These  several  points  find  fitting 
and  effective  illustration  in  the  Scrip- 
ture narrative  touching  Noah  and  his 
ark. 


Mat  21. — Lead  its  mot  into  txmpta* 
TioN.    (Matt,  v:  13.) 

A  book  would  not  suffice  to  treat  this 
topic  fully.  We  can  only  touch  on  a 
few  leading  points.  Note:  1.  Christ's 
relation  to  it.  (a)  They  are  His  own 
words,  spoken  in  that  wondrous  Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount,  and  form  a  part  of 
the  prayer  He  taught  His  disciples  for 
daHy  use.  Knowing  the  heart  of  man, 
and  the  seductive  power  of  sin.  He 
utters  this  warning  cry  and  seeks  to  for- 
tify His  disciples  against  the  assaults 
of  evil  and  of  the  adversary.  2.  Christ 
spoke  from  personal  eatperience  as  well  as 
from  divine  prescience.  He  had  felt 
Satan's  power  in  the  tremendous  con- 
flict of  the  wilderness,  and  knew  his 
arts,  his  subtlety,  his  determined  and 
hellish  power  with  man.  Hence  it  is 
the  voice  of  Divine  Wisdom  and  of  hu- 
man experience  combined  in  the  per- 
son of  the  Son  of  Man,  who  knew  the 
reality  and  the  fearful  strength  of  the 
tempter,  which  puts  this  daily  prayer 
on  the  lips  of  every  disciple. 

And  there  is  need  of  it.  Temptations 
lurk  in  every  path ;  lie  in  wait  in  every 
recess  of  the  heart;  attend  upon  every 
thought,  and  passion,  and  appetite,  and 
exercise,  and  relation,  and  condition  in 
life;  and  no  man  is  safe  for  a  moment 
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imleM  the  ipirit  of  this  prayer  is  in 
faiB  hMurt  oontinQally,  and  he  watch 
4uid  piay  lest  he  enter  into  temptation. 
This  petition,  which  onr  Lord  formn- 
Uted  in  so  solemn  a  manner  for  the  use 
of  His  disciples  in  all  ages,  Toices  the 
asny  warnings  and  precepts  of  God's 
Word  on  the  subject 
His  aamfit  also  is  full  of  instruction. 

1.  Christ  conformed  His  own  life  to 
the  spirit  of  this  prayer.  He  never 
Umpkd  prwridenee,  as  His  followers  so 
dien  do.  Eren  in  His  great  tempta- 
tion it  is  expressly  said  that  He  was 
'*led  by  the  Spirit,"  etc  And  in  no 
Isstanoe  did  He  court  assault  on  His 
virtue  or  life,  either  from  man  or  the 
devil. 

2.  He  never  poirieytd  ufUh'  (he  tempter. 
Instantly,  unequivocally,  incisively,  He 
met  and  rejected  any  and  every  advance. 
Here  is  where  we  fail.  On  this  debatable 
ground  the  devil  gains  the  most  of  his 
victories.  To  parley,  to  consider,  to 
argue,  to  hesitate,  as  Eve  did,  is  to  yield 
the  contest  and  fall  before  the  seductive 
arts  of  the  master-spirit  of  evil. 

3.  Christ  met  all  the  advances  and 
plausible  arguments  and  pious  sugges- 
tions of  Satan  with  simpU  Scripture :  '*It 
A  WKiTEN."  That  weapon  was  invin- 
cible. Beason,  philosophy,  expediency, 
human  virtue  and  resolution.  He  knew 
how  vain  and  impotent  they  were  in  a 
hand-to-hand  fight  with  a  fallen  spirit 
who  had  seduced  legions  of  holy  angels, 
and  triumphed  oyer  Adam  and  Eve  in 
the  garden.  There  is  safety  for  no  man, 
be  his  character  or  position  what  it  may, 
except  as  he  heeds  the  example  of  the 
Haster,  and  carries  into  his  life  the 
qtlrit  of  this  petition. 


Mat  88. — Promiee  meeting  — Gbeat  and 
nmaovn  promisxs.  (2  Pet.  i:  4.) 

"Nothing  in  the  world,"  says  Bow- 
Isnd  Hill,  *' repels  the  enemy's  tempta- 
tions so  well  as  when  we  can  fasten  on 
Agood  promise,  and  set  it  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  devil's  malice  against  our 
predouB  souls."  The  promises  of  the 
0<iq)el  form  one  of  the  most  wonderful 
^nres  of  the  Scriptures.  We  are  so 
/omifiar  with  them  that  they  fail  to 


affect  us  as  they  should.  But  in 
reality  there  is  nothing  in  Gk>d's  being, 
or  government,  or  providence,  so  won- 
derful and  so  full  of  interest  to  the 
Christian  as  these  "great  and  precious 
promises."  He  can  in  no  way  so  ani- 
mate his  hope,  so  fire  his  zeal,  so  lift 
himself  up  into  the  heavenly  life,  as  by 
studying  these  promises,  imbuing  his 
heart  with  their  spirit,  fiashing  their 
light  down  upon  his  path,  and  tracing 
the  silver  lines  which  they  run  through 
human  experience  and  destiny  up  to 
the  liamb  of  God  enthroned  in  heaven, 
dispensing  eternal  life  to  all  who  in- 
herit the  promises. 

Note  that  every  promise  God  has 
ever  made  to  man  is  made  to  Christ  in 
our  behalf,  or  in  Christ  to  the  believer. 
He,  the  Christ,  is  the  source,  the  chan- 
nel, the  procuring  cause,  the  end,  the 
substance,  the  fulfillment,  the  glory  of 
them  all.  They  are  "all  yea  and  amen 
in  Christ  Jesus." 

I.  Great.  (1)  in  their  source;  (2)  in 
their  scope;  (3)  in  number;  (4)  in  ex- 
tent; (5)  in  the  eternal  good  they  em- 
brace. They  originate  in  Q^d's  eternal 
purpose  of  mercy  and  grace  in  Jesus 
Christ;  they  embrace  all  needed  help 
and  comfort  and  blessing  for  this  life 
and  the  next,  and  are  ''confirmed" 
"by  an  oath."  (Heb.  vi:  17,  18.) 

n.  Precious,  (1)  As  indicating  God's 
exceeding  love;  (2)  as  expressing  the 
care  and  sympathy  and  unfailing  ser- 
vice of  the  Christ  in  our  behalf;  (3)  as 
showing  the  ministries  of  angels  en- 
listed for  onr  salvation;  (4)  as  assuring 
us  of  divine  support  in  every  trial,  vic- 
tory in  death,  and  glory  eternal  beyond. 

What  weapons  have  we  in  these 
•<  promises  "  wherewith  to  fight  the  ad- 
versary !  What  a  refuge  in  the  day  of 
doubt  and  darkness !  What  solace  and 
strength  will  they  yield  in  sorrow  and 
weakness ! 


^-»«-^^ 


The  thoughts  that  come  unsought, 
and  as  it  were,  drop  into  the  mind,  are 
commonly  the  most  valuable  of  any  we 
have,  and  therefore  should  be  secured, 
because  they  seldom  return  again. — 
Locke. 
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No.  XVI. 

1.  A  rebnke  for  instability  has  often 
been  found  in  the  curse  of  Reuben  (Q«n. 
xlix:4):  '*  Unstable  as  water,  thoushalt 
not  excel.'*  But  it  is  very  doubtful  if 
the  original  will  bear  this  rendering. 
The  word  literally  refers  to  the  bubbling 
of  boiling  water,  and  here  seems  to 
have  the  sense  of  tumudUuvus  or  impetu- 
ous. Thus  viewed,  it  well  expresses  the 
impulsive,  unregulated  nature  of  Reu- 
ben. His  impetuous  haste  had  its  good 
side,  as  well  as  the  opposite.  It  led 
him  to  devise  a  plan  to  deliver  Joseph 
out  of  the  hands  of  his  murderous 
brethren  (Gen.  xxxvii:  21,22.  29,  30); 
and  afterward  (xlii:  37)  to  offer  Jacob 
his  two  sons  as  a  pledge  for  Benjamin's 
return — to  be  slain  in  the  case  of  fail- 
ure, as  if  their  death  would  be  any  con- 
solation to  the  bereaved  patriarch ;  and 
finally  to  a  dreadful  sin  (xxxv:  22) 
against  God  and  against  his  father.  An 
eager,  hasty,  passionate  nature  is  as 
much  to  be  guarded  against  as  insta- 
bility. 

2.  In  the  blessing  of  Joseph  (Gen. 
xlix:  24),  the  sense  is  sadly  perplexed 
by  the  parenthesis,  **His  hands  were 
made  strong  by  the  hands  of  the  mighty 
Ood  of  Jacob  (from  thence  is  the  shep- 
herd, the  stone  of  Israel),  even  by  the 
God,"  etc.  Whatever  meaning  may  be 
gotten  from  the  bracketed  clause  is 
painfully  irrelevant.  Most  critics  re- 
move the  marks  of  parenthesis,  and 
read: 

"  And  the  arms  of  his  hAndB  got  strength 
From  the  hands  of  the  Mighty  One  of  Jacob  ; 
From  thence,  from  the  shepherd|,the  stone  of 

Israel, 
From  tho  Ood  of  thy  fiither.  who  shall. '*etc. 

The  accumulation  of  epithets  and 
phrases  descriptive  of  the  author  of 
Joseph's  deliverance  is  quite  in  the 
style  of  the  Bible  (Ps.  xviii:  2),  and 
gives  wonderful  vividness  to  the  pic- 
ture. The  sorely-persecuted  youth  was 
upheld  against  all  foes,  within  and  with- 
out, by  One  who  is  mighty,  who  is  the 
covenant  Shepherd,  the  fostering  Guar- 


dian of  His  people,  and  who  is  the 
Stone  of  Israel — not  merely  that  which 
made  the  pillow  at  Bethel,  but  the  rock 
of  ages,  the  eternal  foundation  of  every 
believing  soul. 

3.  Proverbs  x:  12:  "Hatred  stirreth 
up  strifes;  but  love  covereth  all  sins."' 
Perhaps  no  verse  of  the  Old  Testament 
is  more  persistently  misquoted  than  the 
second  member  of  the  foregoing  paral- 
lelism. It  is  by  multitudes  regarded 
as  equivalent  to  saying  that  if  a  man 
only  has  love  in  lively  exercise,  his  sins 
will  be  forgiven  and  forgotten.  Yet,  as 
the  contrast  shows,  the  words  cannot 
have  this  meaning.  Just  as  hatred 
finds  pleasure  in  awakening  strife,  so 
love  delights  to  avoid  every  occasion  of 
the  kind,  and  makes  mention  of  others' 
faults  only  when  it  must.  It  coTers  off 
sins,  no  matter  how  many  or  gross. 
The  text  is  important,  not  only  for  its 
own  sake,  but  as  showing  the  place  of 
love  in  Old  Testament  ethics. 

4u  In  verse  15  of  the  twelfth  chapter 
these  cond  member  reads:  **  But  he  that 
hearkeneth  unto  counsel  is  wise."  There 
is  considerable  gain  here  in  making 
subject  and  predicate  exchange  places. 
The  contrast  intended  is  between  the 
fool  and  the  wise  man.  The  former 
rushes  on  in  his  ignorant  conceit,  and 
perpetrates  sad  and  ruinous  errors. 
The  latter,  with  a  sensible  humility^ 
seeks  and  obtains  the  advice  of  others^ 
and  so  escapes  fatal  blunders.  Hence 
we  should  read,  *'He  that  is  wise  heark- 
eneth unto  counsel."  The  best  com- 
mentary on  this  verse  is  .the  remark  so 
often  made  in  regard  to  men  who  have 
thrown  themselves  away:  **  They  were 
often  warned,  but  they  would  not 
heed." 

5.  Proverbs  x:  23.  "It  is  as  sport  to 
a  fool  to  do  mischief;  but  a  man  of  un- 
derstanding  hath  wisdom. "  The  second 
member  should  be,  "And  so  is  wisdom 
to  a  man  of  understanding."  Thus  we 
avoid  the  appearftnoe  of  an  identical 
proposition,  and  get  the  fine  contra&t 
thatk  as  a  fool  has  delight  in  mischief, 
so  a  wise  man  has  in  understanding. 
It  is  as  much  a  joy  to  him  as  sin's 
pleasure  is  to  the  sinner. 
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No.  ni. 

Wb  haTe  now  oome  to  a  more  interest. 
ing  and  prolific  time.  To  Babanns 
Kanmay  bishop  of  Mayence  (JIfatnz) 
who  died  in  856,  is  attributable  the 
noble  hymn,  Vmi  Creator  Spirihis,  of 
which  there  are  several  fine  versions  in 
the  8ong8  qf  the  Spirit,  and  in  other  ao- 
eesaible  collections.  In  the  old  bishop's 
chapter  on  the  Holy  Spirit  the  very  ex- 
pressions are  used — and  in  the  same 
order  too — which  are  foond  in  the  hymn. 
It  it  also  printed  in  the  older  edition 
of  his  writings. 

Oofdmal   Peter  Damiani  (1002-1072). 
liowever,  took    some  of   the  beantifnl 
words  of  Angnstine,   and  wove  them 
into  the   most    exquisite,   of   ancient 
Ttnes.    His  Adperennis  vUceforUem  has 
received  its  proper  rendering  at   the 
bands  of  Mrs.  Charles.    And  he  who 
reads  it  carefully  will  not  wonder  that 
Fiibricius  actually  ascribed  it  to  Augus- 
tine, or  that  Abp.  Trench  has  consid- 
ered it  necessary  to  explain  how  this 
mistake  occurred.      It  appears  in  the 
** Meditations   of   Augustine/'  a  work 
now  known  to  be  a  compilation  from 
other  authors.     But  it  is  noble  in  itself, 
18  also  is  the  Appard>it  repentina  quoted 
in  the  works  of  the  Venerable  Bade,  and 
translated  by  Neale,  Mrs.  Charles  and 
others.    The  Lyra  Mystica  has  a  version 
of  the  Ad  perennis,  and  Christ  in  Song 
(p.  368)  has  the  Apparehit,    Except  when 
otherwise    noted,    the    collections  «of 
I^n  hymns  named  in  the  first  article 
contain  all  these  texts. 

It  is  when  we  come  near  to  the 
twelfth  century  that  the  greatest  of  the 
hymns  appear.  Then  S.  Bernard  of 
Qairvaulx  (1091-1153)  wrote  that  pa- 
thetic and  beautiful  song  of  devotion 
Addressed  to  the  head,  hands,  feet,  etc., 
®^  the  Savior  upon  the  Cross.  To  un- 
derstand it,  we  must  understand  him- 
*«tf  aswe  find  his  story  in  Hours  with 
^  MysticM,  or  in  Morison's  Life  of  St. 
^fTWnJ  [Mac  Millan].  When  we  have 
®ome  to  see  his  fervent  spirit,  his  pure 
piety  and  his  self-devotion,  we  shall  for- 


give everything  else  for  the  sake  of  this 
wonderful  hymn.  It  is  the  origin  of 
Gerhard t's  0  Haupt  voU  Bird  und  Wunden, 
translated  (admirably,  too,)  by  Alexan- 
der, into  **0  Sacred  Head,  now  wound- 
ed." Caswell's  renderings  of  this 
hymn,  and  a  portion  versified  by  Dr» 
Bay  Palmer  ("Jesus,  thou  joy,"  etc.), 
are  simply  perfect 

At  the  same  period  lived,  in  the  neigh- 
boring cloister  of  Cluny,  two  of  the  best 
hymn-writers  of  the  age.    One  was  Ber^ 
nardof  Cluny  f  twelfth  century  J,  who  was 
an  unknown  monk  and,  probably,  prior 
of  the  abbey.    He  composed  the  greatest 
'*  heaven  hymn "  of  Latin  sacred  po* 
etry,  if  we  except  the  Urbs  beata  Hkru-- 
salem.    It  is  in  a  difficult  measure— 
a  hexameter,  with  double  and  intricate 
rhymes.  It  is  the  original  of  Dr.  Neale's 
**  Jerusalem  the  Golden,'*  which,  how- 
ever,  is  no  translation,  but  only  a  para- 
phrase.   It  is  to   Neale    and  Trench 
that  we  owe  the  cento  of  a  little  more 
than  a  hundred   lines  which  is   now 
accessible  to  us.    It  can  be  found  in 
their  works  and  in  Coles;  The  Seven  Great 
Hymns  and  The  Heavenly  Land,    1  know 
of  but  two  copies  of  the  entire  text.     It 
is  contained  in  the  appendix  to  a  book 
byFlacius  lUyricns,  the  reformer,  which 
embraces  the  testimonies  of  the  Church 
against  the  corruptions  that  prevailed 
within  her  bounds.    Some  years  ago, 
when  I  published    The  Heavenly  Land 
[Bandolph,  1868,  N.  Y.].  I  could  find 
none  at  all.     Since  that  date  I  have  dis- 
covered three:  one  in  the  possession  of 
Dr.  Ph.  Scbaff,  and  the  other  (once  Theo- 
dore Parker's)  in  the  Boston    Public 
Library.    G.  Moultrie,  in  Lyra  Mystica, 
has  given  a  good  translation. 

The  other  poet  was  Peter  the  VenerMe 
(1092-1156)  in  connection  with  whose 
verses  (Mortis  portis,  fractis  forHs)  we 
must  take  the  story  of  his  great-hearted 
devotion  to  the  poor  Abelard.  It  is 
quite  fully  told  in  Morison's  St,  Bernard. 
This  hymn  can  be  found  in  Trench  and 
March,  and  there  is  a  translation  by 
Mrs.  Charles.  It  is,  I  think,  the  sug- 
gesting original  of  Bp.  Heber's  •*  God  is 
gone  up  with  a  merry  noise." 
We  must  not  forget  Bobert  IL,  King  of 
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France  (971-1031).  nor  his  lovely  Veni 
Sinciua  Spiritus,  wbioh  has  been  so  often 
translated,  and  for  which  see  the  Songs 
of  the  Spirit,  His  straggles  and  trials 
in  his  kingship  can  be  learned  from 
any  history  of  France. 

Time  fails  us  to  tell  of  Adam  of  St, 
Victor  {d.  1172-1192),  highly  extolled  by 
Neale  and  Trench  and  Wrangham  (in  a 
recent  fall  translation).  He  was  the 
anthor  of  no  commanding  hymn, 
if  we  except  the  fine  Vvlat  avis,  Hilde- 
bert  (.1057-1134)«  however,  wrote  the 
hymn,  A  et  fX  magne  Deua,  of  which 
fragments  are  foand  in  Longfellow's 
**  Golden  Legend."  For  a  long  time  it 
was  ascribed  to  Abelard  (1079-1142), 
bat  the  only  great  achievement  of  that 
brilliant  and  nnfortanate  man  was  the 
0  quanta  qualia  sunt  iUa  Sabbaia^  a  mag- 
nificent lyric  which  I  have  lately  been 
able  thoroaghly  to  identify  with  his 
name.  Its  text  is  in  Mone  (No.  282), 
but  in  an  imperfect  shape.  Its  story  is 
of  the  fearfal  straggle  at  St.  Gildas;  and 
of  the  hymns  for  Heloise  and  her  nans 
— for  all  of  which,  see  Morison*s  Si, 
Bernard, 

The  Dies  Irve  of,  perhaps,  Thomas  of 
Oetano  (thirteenth  centary)  is  too  well 
known  to  need  many  words.  This  may 
be  also  said  of  the-8ki5a<  Maitr  of  that 
"fool  for  Christ's  sake,"  the  strange 
Jacoponus  (Giacopone  daTodl,  d.  1306), 
for  whom  oonsnlt  Symonds:  Renais- 
sance in  Italy  [Holt,  N.  Y.,  1883].  This 
Stabat  Mater  was  the  great  lyric  to  which 
the  Flagellants  sconrged  themselves  all 
ihrongh  Enropei 

Two  other  notable  hymns  remain  to 
be  noticed.  One  is  the  first  of  the  "sac- 
ramental *'  hymns,  the  Pang€  UnguOf  cor- 
poris mysterium  of  Thos,  Aquinas  (1225- 
1274.)  Neale  has  rendered  it  There  is 
a  touching  reference  to  it  in  the  article 
on  Father  Jnnipero  in  The  Century  mag- 
azine, 1883.  Another  similar  hymn  is 
the  "O  bread  to  pilgrims  given"  {Oesca 
viatorum).  There  are  also  other  excel- 
lent anonymous  hymns  about  this 
period. 

The  second  hymn,  or  hymns,  brings 
ns  to  the  name  of  Francis  Xavier,  the 
missionary.    They    both,    commence: 


*•  0  Deus,  ego  amo  Te,"  Q 
translated  them  nnapproacl 
in  his  "My  Ck>d,  I  love  The 
cause,"  etc. 

These  hints  and  notes  are 
sity  extremely  brief,  but  I  h 
to  suggest  rather  than  to  expi 

FBBACEIITQ  TEE  HTnCAmn 

FICISNT. 
Bt  Rev.  Chables  Pabkb 
1.  Pbbachino  the  humani 
sufficient,  because  it  does  i 
the    intuitive    cravings   of 
Christianity  is  to  be  pread 
masses,  and  not  to  the  few. 
word  was.  Go  and  preach  to  e 
nre.     Christ    taught    a   Go 
a  few  fundamental  lines  adaf 
To  adapt  the  Gospel  to  a  si 
is  to  strip  it  of  its  divine  c 
tics.    The  two  men  who  weni 
temple  to  pray  are  fit  repr< 
— the  first  of  the  few,  the  1 
many.    The  first  would  hav 
the    fastidious    talk    about 
light,  lucidity,  the  beauties 
art,   music,   culture ;   but  S] 
words  to    the    publican,  an< 
only  smit^  his  breast  more 
and  cry  more  despairingly, 
merciful  to  me  a  sinner."    Tl 
sinfulness  is  the  crushing  { 
ing  on  the  conscience  of  mai 
is  not  the  result  of  educatioz 
intuition  of  conscience.    Tfa 
wail  of  the  human  heart,  a! 
the  oydes,  has  been.  How  ca 
given?    The  saddest  pages 
throb  about  this  irrepresslbh 
Preaching  the  humanities  1 
8oul-cry  unanswered.  It  gives 
when  the  wail  is  for  bread 
endeavor  to  cure  a  cancer 
vitals   by   showering   fragra 
upon  the  body.    Sin  is  the  ca 
the    soul.      Somehow,   a  lar 
poisonous  drop  has  found  it 
the  blood-current  of  the  rao 
anatomist,  be  he  ever  so  skill 
tured,  so   kind  or  charitable 
sect  it  out.    The  humanities 
tial  to  the  consummate  bios 
Christian  life,  but  are  not  su 
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A  dizeoi  remedial  agency  to  relieve  this 
muTersal  malady. 

2.  In  connection  with  this  fact  we 
notice,  as  a  corollary,  that  the  humani- 
ties do  not  include  the  fundamentals 
of  the  Qospel  of  the  Son  of  God.  A  hu- 
man, emasculated  gospel  is  presented 
in  its  stead,  a  sort  of  rose-water  moral 
code.  A  beautiful  thing  to  look  at,  but 
powerless  as  a  spiritual  factor.  The 
divine  marks  are  out.  There  is  no 
Gethsemane,  and  no  Calvary,  and  no 
Pentecost,  with  that  spiritual  energy 
by  which  the  weakest  soul  may  become 
puissant  for  his  moral  recovery.  The 
disciples  going  out  to  conquer  the  world 
with  such  a  gospel !  Christian  truth  has 
been  taught  by  extremes,  and  it  has 
been  the  misfortune  of  its  represent- 
atives that  they  could  not  hold  the  truth 
in  proportionate  balance.  The  pendu- 
lum has  swung  between  the  supernat- 
ural and  the  human  in  the  economy 
of  salvation.  This  age,  as  a  reaction 
from  the  too  naked  theology  of  the  last, 
fastens  its  gaze  upon  the  human  in 
Christ,  and  the  humanities  which 
should  be  seen  in  the  fruitage  of  a  more 
symmetrical  Christianity.  Great  good 
has  been  done,  and  no  little  harm.  We 
have  been  brought  more  graciously  into 
4sympathy  with  the  human  Christ;  but 
many,  in  the  fascination  of  the  human, 
have  lost  a  Divine  Christ.  Is  it  not 
time  to  call  a  halt  to  this  unbalanced 
and  excessive  appreciation  of  the  hu- 
man? The  divine  lines  need  to  be 
restored.  The  humanities  are  ineffect- 
ive without  the  divine.  These  facts 
should  be  the  unchangeable  base  of  our 
preaching:  the  divinity  of  Christ,  the 
sacrificial  death,  the  added  glory  of  the 
resurrection,  the  Pentecostal  dynamic, 
which  alone  makes  the  "gospel  the 
power  of  God  unto  salvation  to  every 
one  that  belie veth."  Paul,  in  results 
as  well  as  **in  labors  more  abundant,** 
who  came  so  near  to  the  Divine  Source 
that  he  could  say,  "An  apostle  (not  of 
men,  neither  by  man,  but  by  Jesus 
Christ  and  God  the  Father)"  recapitu- 
lates the  Gospel  which  he  had  preached 
in  these  expressive  words:  "For  I  de- 
livered unto  you  first  of  all  that  which 


I  also  received,  how  t 
for  our  sins,  was  buried 
the  third  dayaccordin 
ures.**  Belying  upon 
truths,  the  disciples  ' 
were  more  than  conque 
haffy  well  says,  in  his  s 
the  "Decay  in  Modem 

"Thiu  the  early  teachers 
dom  insisted  on  the  details  > 
deed,  if  all  the  personal  allti 
were  gathered  together  we  s! 
obtain  from  them  a  i»ictare 
oonverted  the  world  was  r 
Christ's  life;  it  was  the  dogn 
was  the  assertion  of  His  divi 
ment,  which  formed  the  rea] 
Christian  preaching,  and  it 
formed  the  world." 

The  blood  lines  in 
are  repulsive  to  the  rea 
humanities. 

3.  Preaching  the  hu 
the  most  productive  n 
oping  them  into  activ 
Church  may  be  edified 
thereby,  when  they  ai 
their  proper  relation,  bi 
would  receive  little  i: 
them.  Such  preaching 
might  be  likened  to  an 
polar  regions  to  melt 
pouring  water  upon  it 
first  strongly  moved  i 
fore  he  will  be  perman 
ward  his  fellows.  He 
before  he  will  approxi 
love  for  his  neighbor, 
of  the  fundamentals 
work  of  Christ  must  b: 
low  ground  before  th* 
measure  of  desirable 
"daub  with  untempere 
we  preach  the  "  enamor 
to  an  unregenerate  so 
simple  Gospel  which  P 
that  early  morning  hou 
metropolis  to  the  astoni 
*'Him  ye  have  taken, 
hands  have '  crucified  t 
God  hath  raised  up.  Be] 
tized,  every  X)ne  of  you, 
Jesus  Christ  for  the  re] 
and  ye  shall  receive  the 
Ghost.'*    But  what  an 
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higher  humanities !  **  And  all  that  be- 
liered  were  together,  and  had  all  things 
common,  and  sold  their  possessions 
and  goods,  and  parted  them  to  all  men, 
as  eyery  man  had  need." 

Dr.  Wm.  Amot,  in  "Lesser  Parables 
of  Our  Lord,"  in  his  own  unique  way 
brings  out  forcibly  the  thought: 

*'A  common  street  cry  of  the  day  is.  Oive 
lis  plenty  of  charity,  but  none  of  your  dog- 
mas; in  other  words,  Oive  us  plenty  of  sweet 
fruit,  but  don't  bother  us  ¥rith  your  hidden 
mysteries  about  roots  and  engrafting.  For  our 
part  we  Join  heartily  in  the  cry  for  more  firuit; 
but  we  are  uQt  content  to  tie  oranges  with  tape 
on  dead  branches,  lighted  with  small  tapers, 
and  dance  around  them  on  a  winter's  evening. 
We,  too,  desire  plenty  of  good  fruit,  and  there^ 
fore  we  busy  ourselves  in  making  tha  trees  good, 
and  then  cherish  the  roots  with  all  our  means 
and  all  our  might." 

In  strikiDg  illustration  of  this  fact^ 
the  great  preacher  of  London  goes  right 
on,  "preaching  Christ  Jesus  and  him 
crucified,"  and  under  such  ministra- 
tions orphanages  and  charitable  insti- 
tutions spring  up  like  magic,  and  the 
continued  benevolence  and  philan- 
thropy of  his  people  is  the  wonder  of 
the  age. 

Oonduaion, — The  humanities  do  not 
satisfy  n\en,  neither  manifest  God,  nor 
dcTclop  more  productirely  by  iteration 
of  themseWes.  Indeed,  in  the  last  anal- 
ysis they  are  not  an  independent  germ 
or  plant,  but  «nly  the  tints  on  the 
proper  fruiting  of  Christianity.  Viewed 
thus,  are  not  some  personal  reflections 
fitting?  In  that  last  tender  but  solemn 
hour  with  the  disciples  before  Calvary, 
He  said  to  them  encouragingly,  "I  have 
chosen  you  and  ordained  you  that  you 
should  go  and  bring  forth  fruity  and 
that  your  fruit  should  remain."  Here 
is  mentioned  the  divine  authentication 
— fruit.  This  is  the  seal  which  is  to  be 
set  to  our  ministry,  if  true.  Who  has 
it?  If  not,  why  not?  If  not,  does  it 
not  become  us  to  go  to  the  closet  and 
ask.  Why?  If  the  years  come  and  go, 
and  still  the  plaint,  "nothing  but  leaves," 
is  it  not  wise,  nay,  imperative,  that  our 
methods  and  the  staple  of  our  preach- 
ing be  re-examined?  An  eminent  di- 
vine said  recently,  that  there  is  not  any 
temptation  so  insidious  and  paralyzing 


to  the  ministry  as  thai  whieh  approaches 
on  the  intellectual  and  literary  side. 
Have  any  been  enamored  by  the  human- 
ities to  step  aside  into  this  enchanted 
bower?  God  knows,  and  we  know. 
God  will  have  a  ministry  who  shall  de> 
clare  the  fundamentals  of  His  salvation. 
To  do  this  is  the  highest  privilege,  and 
not  a  conscription.  If  those  bidden 
will  not  meet  the  requirement.  He  will 
go  out  into  the  highways  and  hedges  for 
a  ministry.  God  is  not  dependent  upon 
us.  His  resources  are  boundless.  "God 
is  able  of  these  stones  to  raise  up  chil- 
dren unto  Abraham."  "  Hold  fast  that 
which  thou  hast,  that  no  man  take  thy 
crown."  We  may  lose  the  crown,  but 
the  crown  will  not  be  lost.  God  has  an 
obedient  soul  near  us  ready  to  take  it. 
The  Established  Church  of  England 
lost  the  privilege  of  carrying  the  sim- 
ple Gospel  to  the  multitude,  but  the 
privilege  was  not  lost;  the  humble,  de- 
vout Methodist  took  it.  All  churches, 
to-day,  seem  to  have  let  go  the  privi- 
lege of  carrying  the  Gospel  as  the  power 
of  God  unto  salvation  to  those  who  most 
need  it;  but  the  privilege  is  not  lost. 
Lo !  from  the  highways,  hedges,  slums, 
brothels,  there  come  an  army  who  are 
on  fire  with  the  single  truth,  that» 
«<  whereas  they  were  blind,  now  they 
see";  and,  with  this  might  of  Gtod,  they 
are  gathering  up  from  the  churches  the 

falling  crowns. 

■^^♦^^ 

GBITZGAL  ESTDCATE  OF  CEBTAIH 

FBEACHEBS. 

By  John  A.  Bboadus,  D.D. 

No.  VI. 

BiGHABD  FxTLIiBS. 
[BiOHABD  Fdllkb.  1804-1876,  was  bom  and 
reared  at  Beaufort,  South  Carolina,  amid  tho 
finest  possible  domestic,  social  and  educational 
advantages,  together  with  frequent  visits  to 
Charleston,  to  the  northern  cities  and  watering- 
places,  and  to  Europe.  There  was  no  more  re- 
fined and  cultured  society  in  America  than  that 
of  the  sea-island  and  coast-planters  of  South 
Carolina,  abounding  in  educated  gentlemen  and 
eminent  politicians,  with  noble  libraries  and  a 
passion  for  history  and  literature.  Toung  Fuller 
was  educated  at  Harvard,  became  a  lawyer  at 
twenty,  and  practiced  several  years  with  strik- 
ing success.  A  severe  illness,  and  the  preaching 
of  Daniel  Baker,  the  great  Preabsrterian  revival- 
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he.'  led  to  his  oonTenloii;  and  aome  yean  later, 
in  1883,  ha  began  to  preach,  after  a  year  spent 
in  •peeial  ministerial  stndiee.    His  ministry  in 
Beanfort.  1883-1847,  had  some  quite  advanta- 
geous conditions.    He  preached  in  a  highly  cul 
tivated  community,  but  also  preached  much  to 
vast  crowds  of  neiproes,  and  made  many  evan- 
gdistic  tours  in  other  parts  of  the  state.    He  had 
ample  command  of  books  and  time  to  study 
(his  congregation  being  small),  and  the  social 
stimulus  aboye  indicated,  and  he  spent  the  year 
1836  in  Europe.    Such  bad  been  his  opportuni- 
ties when,  in  1841,  at  the  age  of  87.  he  suddenly 
became  flunous  throughout  the  United  States 
by  his  sermon  entitled  "The  Cross"  before  the 
Baptist  Triennial  Convention  at  Baltimore,  in 
which  he  specially  sought  to  prevent  the  separa- 
tion of  Northern  and  Southern  Baptists  on  the 
queatioii  of  slavery  ~  a  separation  which  oc- 
cuned  four  years  later.    From  1847  to  his  death 
be  was  pastor  in  Baltimore.    A  memoir  by  his 
o«phew.  Dr.  Cuthbert,  and  three  small  volumes 
of  sermons  are  published  by  Sheldon  k  Co., 
Rew  York.] 

The  balf-dozen  foremost  preachers  of 
American  history  mnst,  in  my  judg- 
ment, necessarily  include  Dr.  Fuller. 
If  any  feel  inclined  to  ascribe  this  opin- 
ion to  denominational  or  sectional  sym- 
pithy,  they  are  invited  to  read  his  life 
and  sermons,  and,  if  possible,  to  talk 
with  persons  who  often  heard  him. 

L  Elements    of    his    power   as    a 
preacher. 

1.  His  sermons  contain  vrmch  vahidkiU 
thought  He  did  not  rely  on  mere  rhe- 
torical power,  though  that  was  his  forte. 
He  iras  a  yigorous  and  patient  thinker, 
equal  in  this  respect  to  Bourdaloue  or 
Adolphe  Monod,  and  superior  to  Mas- 
sillon,  though  not  a  great  thinker  like 
SaniiDy  Jonathan  Edwards,  or  Bobert 
Hall.  In  every  sermon  you  find  the 
results  of  earnest  and  patient  thought 

2.  He  was  a  careful  student  of  the  text. 
He  used  the  best  accessible  commenta- 
tors, and  took  great  pains  to  interpret 
correctly.  He  is  not  always  free  from 
the  old  laxity  of  interpretation  (e.  g„  in 
his  sermon  on  the  <*  Lonesomeness  of 
Christ's*  Sufferings,"  and  is  somewhat 
given  to  taking  up  varions  possible 
i&eanings  and  applying  them  all  ie.g., 
"The  love  of  Christ  conntraineth  us,'» 
iutbe  latter  part  of  his  sermon  on  "The 
Cross'*).  But,  on  the  whole,  he  stands 
high  among  pulpit  interpreters. 

3.  He  was  a  great  master  of  statement 


In  the  choice  of  words  he  had  a  singu- 
lar felicity,  the  result  of  rare  gifts  and 
laborious  study;  and  many  of  his  sen- 
tences and  paragraphs,  whether  written 
or  unwritten,  showed  the  most  exqui- 
site finish,  reminding  one  of  the  great 
French  preachers,  whom  he  so  lovingly 
studied  in  his  youth. 

4.  He  had  a  royal  imagination.  The 
thought  often  clothed  itself  in  Imagery, 
always  striking,  often  splendid,  some- 
times overwhelming.  The  illustrations 
were  drawn  from  many  sources,  but 
oftenest  from  history  and  religious  bi- 
ography, were  gathered  up  with  great 
care,  and  elaborated  into  the  highest 
effectiveness.  He  loved  to  seize  upon 
something  that  had  just  occurred,  and 
turn  it  to  account  in  speech  or  sermon. 
I  recall  instances  of  this  which  I  have 
never  heard  equalled  in  thrilling  power. 
Add,  that  he  often  quoted  pithy  sayings 
from  the  ancients,  from  Lord  Bacon, 
from  Bunyan,  William  Jay,  and  very 
many  writers,  an  especial  favorite  being 
"Cecil's  Thoughte.** 

5.  Most  of  all  was  Dr.  Fuller  great  in 
bursts  of  passion.  He  was  a  man  of  high- 
ly impassioned  nature,  and  had  studied 
to  gain  the  power  of  exciting  and  con- 
trolling his  passions.    Think  of  a  man 
who  could  preach  the  funeral  of  his  own 
daughter,  standing  by  her  cofiin,  speak- 
ing  with    overwhelming    power,    and 
never  once  breaking  down !    Probably 
he  carried  this  study  too  far,  so  that 
his  real  earnestness  sometimes  looked 
a  little  artificial,  because  you  saw  too 
plainly  that  he  was  reining  himself  here, 
and  spurring  himself  there.     In  this 
matter,  as  in  elaborated  expression,  he 
closely   resembled    the    great   French 
preachers.    The  necessity  of  attemation 
in  passion  was  by  him  well  understood. 
In  platform  speeches  he  would  alter- 
nate with  humor,  rich,  hearty,  overflow- 
ing.   In  sermons,  after  sotne  flight  of 
passion,  he  would  descend  to  quietness, 
or  perhaps  to  an  abrupt  and  startling 
statement^  that  suddenly  changed  the 
feeling  of  his  hearers,  sometimes  using 
rough  and  even  coarse  words,  as  was 
done  by  Demosthenes  and  Chrysostom. 
not  to  speak  of  Luther.    Then  present- 
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ly  we  wonld  And  oarselves  rising  again. 
His  passionate  nature  frequently  pro- 
duced a  yiolent  reaction,  after  preaching, 
into  what  unthinking  people  wonld  re- 
gard as  levity — a  not  infrequent  ezpe- 
Tience  of  preachers.  For  years  he  was 
unwilling  to  see  any  person  shortly 
rafter  preaching — partly  on  this  account, 
it  is  supposed,  and  partly  to  preserve 
his  voice. 

6.  To  all  his  forcible  arguments,  fe- 
licitous expressions,  splendid  images, 
and  bursts  of  passion,  corresponded  ex- 
actly his  wonderful  delivery.    For  this  he 
possessed  extraordinary  natural  advan- 
tages, which  were  improved  by  unlim- 
ited labor,  and  used  with  conscientious 
oare.     He  was  a  man  of  grand  stature 
«nd  great  strength,  and  a  model  of  grace 
in  every  posture  and  movement — not 
the  grace  of  a  pupil  in  elocution,  but 
the  grace  of  a  gentleman.   His  head  was 
large,  and  his  features  strong.  Once,  as 
he  sat  on  a  platform,  presiding  over  a 
great  assembly,  a  lady  said,  ''His  aspect 
is  leonine.*'   His  voice  was  of  great  com- 
pass and  power,  of  great  flexibility  and 
richness,  thoroughly  trained,  and  care- 
fully preserved.    In  youth  he  seemed 
likely  to   die   of  bronchitis,   but,  tri- 
umphing over  it,  and  exercising  great 
■care   through   life,   his    voice   seemed 
scarcely  at  all  impaired  at  the  age  of 
seventy.   This  wonderful  voice  seemed, 
without   an    effort,  to    express    every 
phase  of  tenderest  feeling,  and  to  soar  to 
M  towering  heights  of  passion.    It  was 
sometimes  sweet  as  a  silver  flute,  and 
its  trombone  tones  would  shake  the 
Windows. 

7.  Dr.  Fuller  was  a  man  of  strong 
religious  convictions,  and  rich  relig- 
ious experience— a  man  whose  ambi- 
tious nature  was  all  absorbed  in  the 
passionate  desire  to  save  men's  souls 
iand  to  glorify  the  Bedeemer.  He  strove 
with  intense  earnestness  to  make  the 
most  of  his  great  powers  in  order  that 
he  might  exalt  Christ 

II.  Faults.  A  great  orator  will  almost 
necessarily  have  grave  faults,  and  of 
these  a  critical  estimate  must  take  ac- 
count, although  it  will  be  suspected  by 
strangers  to  the  orator  of  having  exag- 


gisrated  his  exoellencea,  and  may  be 
censured  by  devoted  friends  for  even 
mentioning  that  he  had  faults. 

1.  As  to  thought,  he  did  not  fully 
keep  up  with  his  age,  though  he  ear- 
nestly tried  to  do  so.  This  is  always 
difficult  for  one  who  approaches  three 
soore  and  ten,  and  in  an  age  of  transi- 
tion can,  perhaps,  not  be  aooompUshed 
except  by  a  man  who,  like  Gladstone, 
is  really  changing  his  views  with  the 
changing  times. 

2.  In  the  noble  determination  to 
"preach  Jesus"  (Dr.  Fuller's  fiivorite 
expression),  he  scarcely  gave  himself 
sufficient  variety  of  topic  and  treat- 
ment. Everything  inOhristian  disoourse 
should  have  a  real  relation  to  Jesus,  but 
that  relation  cannot  be  always  brought 
into  bold  relief  without  producing  mo- 
notony in  the  preaching  of  a  settled 
pastor. 

3.  He  often  spins  out  his  concluding 
remarks  after  promising  to  finish,  as  is 
observed  even  in  some  of  the  printed 
sermons,  and  .  was  still  more  in  his 
actual  preaching.  This  is  a  natural 
and  rather  common  fault  in  men  of 
strong  feelings;  but  it  was  barely  en- 
durable in  Dr.  Fuller;  and  in  most  of 
us,  if  often  repeated,  it  becomes  unen- 
durable. 

4.  He  knew  that  people  expected  him, 
on  all  subjects  and  occasions,  to  reach 
heights  of  lofty  passion;  and  in  attempt- 
ing, from  worthy  motives,  to  meet  this 
expectation,  he  was  sometimes  artifi- 
cial. It  is  not  natural  for  the  most 
gifted  man  to  be  highly  eloquent  on  all 
occasions.  This  also  limited  the  vari- 
ety of  his  preaching,  for  there  are  many 
appropriate  and  useful  subjects  of  pul- 
pit discourse  which  would  be  excluded 
by  the  desire  to  be  highly  imaginative 
and  impassioned. 

5.  He  lived  during  the  transition  from 
the  age  of  grand  oratory  to  that  of  oon- 
versational  freedom.  He  began  with 
the  former,  entering  the  ministry  just 
after  Bobert  Hall  died.  But,  gradually 
feeling  that  the  changing  taste  preferred 
a  more  familiar  method  of  speaking, 
and  having  the  true  orator's  sympathy 
with  his  hearers,  he  endeavored  to  com. 
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bine  the  two  methods.  The  result  was 
a  slightly  inoongmoos  mixture.  It  was 
not  familiar  talk— sometimes  rising  into 
passion  and  even  sublimity  (as  in  Spur- 
geon  and  Beecher),  but  grand,  dignified 
oratory,  frequently  descending  into  an 
inharmonious  familiarity.  It  is  much 
harder  to  descend  easily  from  a  high 
key-note  than  to  rise  from  a  lower 
one. 

6.  He  sometimes  used  his  wondrous 
rhetorical  skill  in  ways  which  hostile 
or  unsympathizing  hearers  confounded 
with  insincerity,  and  even  stigmatized 
as  trickery.  Tbis  was  very  unjust;  but 
great  men  seldom  escape  unjust  treat- 
ment, and  Dr.  Fuller  gave  some  occa- 
sion for  these  accusations  by  well-meant 
expedients  which  were  liable  to  be  mis- 
understood. 

7.  He  was  often  accused  of  not  duly 
considering  the  feelings  of  other  minis- 
ters. It  is  very  doubtful  whether  there 
was  any  just  ground  for  this  charge. 
Some  men  are  entirely  too  easy  to  be 
••hurt,"  dreadfully  ready  to  suppose 
an  intentional  slight  from  some  person 
of  distinguished  position  or  reputation, 
who  probably  was  only  very  busy,  in- 
tensely occupied  with  some  thought  or 
practical  project,  and  meant  no  unkind- 
ness  at  all.  Let  us  all  beware  how  we 
indulge  jealousy  of  our  more  distin- 
guished ministerial  brethren,  and  let 
us  remember  that  almost  every  man  is 
subject  to  be  regarded  with  jealousy  by 
some  others,  and  ought  to  be  in  the 
highest  attainable  degree  considerate 
and  kind.  When  Dr.  Fuller  found  that 
he  had  given  any  man  offence,  he  would 
take  the  greatest  pains  to  remove  it,  and 
would  sometimes  quite  overwhelm  one 
who  had  been  complaining, by  bis  words 
and  deeds  of  large-hearted  Christian 
love.  Ah !  he  was  a  noble  man,  a  de- 
voted Christian,  a  glorious  preacher. 


-•-♦■ 


It  IB  TO  Save  Souls. — When  Dr. 
Beecher  was  on  his  dying  bed,  a  minis- 
terial brother  said  to  him:  *' Dr.  Beech- 
er, you  know  a  great  deal ;  tell  us  what 
is  the  greatest  of  all  things?"  He  re- 
plied: "It  is  not  theology,  it  is  not  con- 
troversy; it  is  to  save  souls." 


BOICANXSH  7SBSVS  BiaSTBOTTSNSSS. 

Justin  D.  Fui;ton,  D.D. 

Thebe  are  reasons  for  believing  that 
a  great  work  can  be  done  for  Boman- 
ists,  here  and  throughout  the  world. 
In  Europe,  Bomanism,  as  a  political 
power,  has  lost  its  prestige.  Pius  IX. 
said,  and  Leo  XIII.  recognizes  the 
truth  of  this  statement :  "  Tht  only 
country  uhere  I  am  really  Pope  is  the 
UnUed  States  of  America"  The  fact 
that  the  Pope  in  Bome  is  no  more  to 
the  King  of  Italy  than  is  the  Arch* 
bishop  of  Canterbury  to  the  Queen  of 
England,  is  full  of  significance.  Bome- 
cannot  rest  under  this  state  of  things. 
There  will  be  a  conflict.  It  does  not 
follow  that  there  will  -be  bloodshed* 
"The  weapons  of  our  warfare  are  not 
carnal,"  though  so  Home's  have  often 
been.  The  sword  of  truth  pierces. 
'*even  to  the  dividing  asunder  of  soul 
and  spirit,  and  of  the  joints  and  mar-^ 
row,"  and  hence  is  "mighty,  through 
Qod,  to  the  pulling  down  of  the  strong- 
holds." The  influence  of  free  institu-- 
tions  has  already  loosened  the  hold  of 
superstition  upon  eighteen  millions  of 
Bomanists.  These  have  renounced 
Bomanism,  if  they  have  not  accepted 
Christianity.  Italy  is  verging  toward 
atheism.  It  is  not  the  fashion  there  to 
become  Protestant,  but  it  is  the  fashion 
for  men  to  proclaim  themselves  un- 
believers. In  America,  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  a  similar  result  is  being 
reached. 

It  is  a  serious  business  when  we  cut 
away  a  man's  confidence  in  his  relig- 
ious creed  and  give  him  nothing  better 
as  a  substitute.  Strike  the  props  from 
a  poor  cripple  who  depends  on  them  for 
support,  and  every  witness  will  cry 
shame  on  the  inhumanity.  No  mat- 
ter how  cheap  and  contemptible  the 
crutches  may  be,  mechanically  consid- 
ered, they  are  serving  the  man  who 
carries  them.  If,  for  a  wrecked  seaman, 
floating  on  a  broken  spar,you  have  a  ship 
passage  to  offer  to  his  desired  haven,  then 
very  well.  The  comforts  of  a  cabin  are 
preferable  to  the  perils  of  a  raft ;  but 
do  not  take  from  the  fellow  so  poor  a 
thing  as  a  spar,  unless  the  ship  stands 
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near  in  the  oi&Dg.  It  is  beoanse  Bo- 
manists  substitute  Mary  for  Christ,  and 
tradition  for  Scripture,  that  they  are 
arrayed  against  Christianity.  It  is 
needless,  it  is  wicked,  to  ridicule  Mary 
unless  we  offer  Christ ;  or  to  decry 
tradition  unless  we  give  them  the 
Scriptures.  If  Bomanism  is  paganism 
revived,  we  must  labor  with  Romanists 
as  Christ  and  the  apostles  did  with  the 
pagans.  We  must  preach  to  them  the 
truth,  believing  that  the  truth  gives 
freedom.  Bomanism  imperils  liberty, 
because  it  is  on  organized  despotism, 
of  which  the  Pope  is  supreme.  In  a 
republic  Bomanism  must  die  that  the 
republic  may  live,  or  the  republic  must 
die  that  Bomanism  may  live.  There 
must  be  an  adjustment  of  Bomanism 
to  the  behests  of  the  free  life  of  Chris- 
tianity, or  there  must  be  a  breaking  up 
of  the  system.  Monasticism,  celibacy 
of  the  clergy,  and  the  illegitimate  prao- 
tioes  resulting  therefrom,  will  not  long 
be  tolerated. 

It  is  known  that  the  ecclesiastics  in 
the  olden  time  were  freed  from  the  care 
of  wives  and  children,  that  they  might 
be  more  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the 
Papacy.  They  are  always  ready  to  exe- 
cute the  orders  of  the  Pope  and  are 
freed  from  the  peril  which  attaches  to 
men  of  family,  because  they  can  so 
easily  remove  from  one  place  to  an- 
other. 

Having  no  care  but  for  themselves 
and  their  order,  the  Pope  has  taught 
them  to  abandon  all  the  associations  of 
life  without  feeling,  and  has  released 
them  from  all  secular  power  and  juris- 
diction that  he  may  more  securely 
retain  them  as  his  own  vassals. 
Though  Paul  denounced  this  law  as 
the  doctrine  of  devils  (1  T"m.  iv:  1-3', 
Bome  clings  to  it  as  the  f- heet-anchor 
of  her  hope. 

"Any  divine  precept  may  be  tiolated  with 
impunity  by  the  ecclesiasticfi ;  bnt  to  comply 
with  the  ordinance  of  matrimony  is  the  unpar- 
donable sin  at  Bome.  Mo  dispensation  can  be 
obtained  for  marriage.  Open  concubinage  is 
allowed ;  flagrant  adultery  tolerated ;  and  the 
forcible  violation  of  females  accounted  as 
scarcely  a  venial  fault.  An  unchaste  liac  is 
adjudged  to  sin  more  than  an  adulterous  priest. 


for  this  reason,  because  the  liac  may  use  that 
remedy  which  is  prohibited  to  an  ecclesiastic." 
— [P^^vanDoar.  "  Introduction  to  the  History 
of  Europe."] 

The  treatment  bestowed  by  the  press 
recently  upon  a  priest  proven  to  be  a 
drunkard  and  a  wanton,  is  full  of  en- 
couragement. It  shows  that  if  Boman- 
ism is  unchanged,  and  if  licentiousness 
goes  unrebnked  by  bishops  and  priests, 
whose  confreres  have  made  Bome  the 
most  licentious  and  immoral  citv  in 
the  world,  that  America  will  not  toler- 
ate such  immoralities.  Public  opinion 
is  a  potential  force.  Under  its  influ- 
ence the  law  steps  in  where  virtue  is 
imperilled,  and  protects  the  weak. 
Bomanism,  as  a  system,  remains  un- 
changed. In  spirit  and  in  purpose  it 
is  the  foe  of  liberty,  civil  and  religious. 
At  the  present  time  there  is  a  fight  go- 
ing on  in  various  portions  of  the  United 
States  between  communities  that  love 
Christ  and  Bomanists.  It  is  well-nigh 
impossible  to  occupy  neutral  ground. 
Now,  as  in  the  days  of  Paul,  they  that 
glory  in  the  cross  are  crucified  to  the 
world.  They  who  kindled  the  fires  of  per- 
secution on  Wycliff  and  Hubs  are  ready 
to  light  them  anew  on  whoever  stands 
up  manfully  for  the  faith  in  our  day 
and  land  and  opposes  Bomanism  to  the 
death.  Schools  are  being  closed,  meet- 
ings broken  up,  graveyards  disturbed, 
and  life  imperilled  by  those  who  seem 
determined  to  show  that  Bomanism  is 
not  dead,  nor  tamed,  nor  changed. 
We  are  reminded  afresh  that  Bome  has 
never,  by  a  single  act,  anywhere  or  at 
any  time,  favored,  sanctioned  or  toler- 
ated any  tenet  or  practice  that  seemed 
to  conflict  with  her  interests.  Where- 
ver it  is  in  the  ascendant  neither  civil 
nor  religious  liberty  exists.  Its  history 
is  embodied  in  the  words :  "Jesuitism, 
priestcraft,  ambition,  persecution  and 
irquisition." 

Tkt  anUdoU  to  this  evU  is  the  Gospel, 
It  is  to  be  a  hand-to-hand  conflict. 
Heart  must  touch  heart.  Paul's  life 
illustrates  it  See  him  chained  to  a 
soldier,  who  yesterday  was  on  Kero*s 
body-guard.  He  improves  his  oppor- 
tunity and  preaches  Christ  on  that  day. 
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It  may  hare  been  the  only  day  with 
that  man.  He  forgets  himself  and  his 
chain,  and  thinks  of  the  imperilled  sonl 
next  to  him.  Strange,  indeed,  to  the 
ears  of  these  soldiers,  fresh  from  the 
brutality  of  the  court,  must  have  been 
the  sound  of  Christian  exhortation  and 
prayerf;  stranger  still  the  tender  love 
which  bound  the  converts  to  their  pris- 
oner, wearing  manacles  for  Christ's 
sake. 

A  dozen  clergymen  were  asked  if  they 
had  CTer  preached  Christ  to  their  ser- 
fants,   and,  with  a  single    exception, 
they    confessed    that    they    had    not. 
They  help  to  send  missionaries  to  Home, 
forgetful  that  every  Bomanist  convert- 
ed, every  rum-shop  closed,  every  school- 
house  opened  and  presided  over  by  a 
conscientious    teacher,  determined   to 
inculcate  the  truth,  weakens  the  arm 
of  that  foe  that  is  to  block,  if  possible, 
the  wheels    of  progress   in   America. 
Christianity  reforms  men.     It  insists 
on  a  change  of  heart.    Once  redeemed, 
they  are  sent  forth  to  preach  Christ  and 
illnstrate  the  teachings  of  the  Script- 
ures.   Romanism  takes  man  as  he  is, 
puts  him  into  a  system,  and  teaches 
bim  to  depend  for  salvation,  not  upon 
what  Christ  does  for  him,   but  upon 
what  the  Church  can  do.    A  Bomanist 
depends  for  salvation  on  another's  faith, 
not  on  his  own;  on  another's  praying, 
not  on  his  asking  help  in  accordance 
with  the  command  and  promise,  ''Ask 
And  ye  shall  receive;"    on  what  a  hu- 
man organism  can  achieve  for  him,  not 
upon  what  Christ  accomplishes  as  Me- 
diator and  Savior.     Our  peril  is  in  our 
unconcern.    Home  believes  that  Amer- 
icans are  off  their  guard ;  that  the  sol- 
diers of  Christ  sleep  on  their  posts ; 
that  thero  is  no  fear  of  Bomish  ma- 
■chinations.     Beligion.  in  many  of  our 
churches,  is  little  better  than  a  diver-  ^ 
tisement.      It  tolerates   worldly  prac- 
tices,   and    makes    worldly    pleasures 
contribute  to   its    prosperity.      Cross- 
bearing  is  out  of  fashion.     Few  now 
travail  in  birth  for  souls.     Few  picture 
the  perils  of  the  lost.    Bomunism  vs. 
Bighteousness  has  been  the  rule  too 
long.    It  is  time  to  make  righteousness 


confront  Bomanism.  Prophecy  pro- 
claims that  Bomanism  is  to  be  over- 
thrown. <<She  shall  make  war  with 
the  Lamb,  and  the  Lamb  shall  over- 
come her,  for  He  is  Lord  of  lords  and 
King  of  kings,  and  they  that  are  with 
Him  are  called  and  chosen  and  faithful." 
Let  Qod's  children  follow  Christ,  and 
preach  Him,  and  victory  is  assured. 


TEE  EFFECTIVENESS  OF  ILLVSTBA- 

TIONS  DRAWN  FBOIC  EIST0B7. 

No.  I. 

Bt  ZhxsA  M.  Ludlow,  D.D. 

An  historical  illustration  has  an  im- 
mense advantage  over  the  invented 
trope,  whether  it  be  a  figure  of  speech 
or  lengthened  analogy,  in  that  (1)  the 
coloring  being  equal,  a  fact  is  always 
more  iniertsiing  than  a  fancy.  A  child's 
eyes  snap  with  the  question,  "Is  it 
true  ?"  and  droop  with  disappointment 
when  he  learns  that  it  is  not.  Every 
teacher  knows  that  history  can  be  made 
more  permanently  attractive  than  ro- 
mance, and  he  is  an  unwise  preacher 
who  does  not  hold  the  attention  of  his 
hearers  by  "words  which  are  as  nails 
fastened."  (Eocles.  xii:  11.)  (2)  The  free 
use  of  history,  in  illustration,  imparts 
a  fund  of  definite  xnfofmwAvon  on  the 
line  of  what  is  noblest  in  human  na- 
ture and  most  significant  in  experience, 
which  will  remain  as  a  permanent  en- 
richment of  the  mind.  The  preacher 
thus  becomes  an  educator  of  his  peo- 
ple, and  especially  cultivates  in  them 
a  wise  and  practical  habit  as  auditors, 
which  will  be  helpful  to  their  hearing 
of  moral  and  spiritual  truth.  Whereas 
one  who  fascinates  much  with  mere 
fancy  dissipates  the  ability  of  the  or- 
dinary hearei^  to  judge  candidly,  and 
his  disposition  to  listen  to  common- 
place truth;  -ad  the  most  useful  truth 
is  the  most  c6mmon-place. 

There  are  *Wo  kinds  of  illustration 
which  the  preacher  may  profitably  draw 
from  history. 

1.  Those  which  we  may  call  rhetor- 
ical analogies,  in  which  some  secular 
scene  is  used  to  suggest,  by  its  likeness, 
the  meaning  of  a  spiritual  law.    Thus^ 
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if  we  were  speaking  of  the  diyine  disci- 
pline throngh  toil  and  suffering,  we 
might  illustrate  it  by  the  story  of  King 
Edward  allowing  his  son,  the  Black 
Prince,  to  fight  without  assistance  in 
the  battle  of  Oressy,  saying,  "Let  the 
boy  win  his  spurs!"  The  king's  dis- 
cipline suggests  the  similar  discipline 
of  God,  but  it  demonstrates  nothing  re- 
garding the  latter.  The  most  effective 
illustrations  are 

2.  Those  which  are  both  picture  and 
proof.  Under  Edward  the  Sixth,  the 
Protestant  religion,  favored  in  every- 
thing, grew  weak  and  fruitless;  while, 
under  the  persecution  of  Mary,  it  be- 
came rooted  in  the  hearts  of  the  Eng- 
lish people,  and  developed  into  the 
sturdy  religion  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race. 
This  is  more  than  analogy;  it  is  proof 
that  Ood  uses  adversity  as  His  best 
training  school.  It  is  like  an  experi- 
ment in  the  laboratory,  in  which  any 
beauty  of  colors  and  glow  of  lights  are 
less  impressive  than  the  conviction  they 
convey  of  the  reality  of  the  subtle  forces 
which  make  them.  An  occasional  proof- 
illustration  will  stand  in  lieu  of  pages 
of  argument.  It  is  as  Yinet  says:  "  We 
reason  because  we  do  not  know  how  to 
narrate." 

This  form  of  historical  illustration  is 
especially  commended  by  the  fact  that 
it  is  the  method  adopted  by  the  Divine 
Spirit  in  teaching  men.  The  Bible  is 
not  a  digest  of  doctrines,  nor  a  codifi- 
cation of  precepts;  it  is  chiefly  history, 
religion  teaching  by  example.  The  doc- 
trine or  precept  first  appeared  in  some 
event,  which  announced  and  explained 
it  as  no  human  language  could  have 
done:  e.  ^.,  the  fall  in  Eden;  true  wor- 
ship exposed  in  the  light  of  Abel's  sac- 
rifice; the  entire  history  of  Israel  an 
extended  parable  written  out  in  the 
letters  of  tremendous  facts;  the  Chris- 
tian system  first  and  fully  set  forth  in 
the  incarnation,  life,  death,  resurrec- 
tion and  ascension  of  Christ.  Surely 
we,  who  are  only  tutors  of  the  lowest 
grade  under  the  Master  Mind,  cannot 
afford  to  ignore  this  method. 

The  chief  sources  of  historical  illus- 
tration will  be:  1.  Tht,  Bible,  These  books 


do  not  give  us  the  entire  history  of  relig- 
ion on  earth,  but  they  contain  a  sele(y 
tion  by  the  divine  Spirit  of  those  epochs, 
events,  lives,  characters,  crises  in  com- 
munities and  individuals,  which  seem 
to  Him  to  best  illustrate  His  purpose. 
The  assumed  lack  of  power  in  the 
Church  will  be  found  to  synchronize 
with  ignorance  of  God's  manual.  Our 
children  are  not  versed  in  the  Scripture 
as  our  fathers  were.  No  scholarship,  no 
eloquence,  no  "running  of  a  church,** 
however  shrewdly,  can  compensate  the 
lack  of  frequent  and  extended  use  of 
the  Bible  stories. 

2.  The  history  of  the  Church,  since  the 
dosing  of  the  Canon,  is  a  rich  vein  of 
sacred  illustration.  Christian  lives,  in 
all  ages,  have  together  made  "an  epis- 
tle of  Christ."  The  Bomish  Church  is 
wise  in  this  respect,  and  uses  the  an- 
nals of  saintship  to  pour  a  glow  upon 
the  present  faith  of  its  communion. 
Many  a  servant  girl  knows  more  of  the 
piety  of  the  past  than  do  some  of  our 
theological  students.  What  riches  of 
heart-love  await  us  even  under  the  rub- 
bish of  medieval  mistakes  and  super- 
stitions! There  are  passages  in  the 
life  of  Augustine  which  are  almost  trans- 
figurations of  earthly  experience  with 
the  glory  of  the  heavenly.  Bernard's 
Cloister  may  fill  our  hearts  with  sacred 
echoes.  The  forests  of  Germany  and 
the  rocks  of  the  Scottish  coast  have  not 
lost  the  impressive  footprints  of  Ne- 
philae  and  Columba  to  those  who  can 
discern  the  spiritually  heroic.  What 
pictures  of  devotion  we  can  take  from 
the  annals  of  modem  missions ! 

3.  But  all  secular  history  is  the  unroll- 
ing of  the  book  of  Providence,  which, 
rightly  read,  "justifies  the  ways  of  God 
to  man."  No  more  stimulating  study 
can  the  minister  engage  in  than,  as 
the  critic  of  past  and  current  events, 
noting  the  evidences  of  the  divine 
breath  which  creates  the  varying  spirit 
of  the  ages,  and,  with  its  manifold  adap- 
tations, ever  "makes  for  righteousness'* 
and  faith. 


I  dare  do  all  that  may  become  a  man  ; 
Who  dax«a  do  more  ia  none.— SHASSSPBAma. 
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No.  I. 

WiLiAAM   A.    Snivelt,    D.D.    [Episco- 
paujlm],   Bsookltn,  N.  Y. 

Tbb  coarse  of  my  preaching  follows 
the  order  of  the  Christian  year;  and  in 
preparing  for  my  sermons  I  select  my 
text  asnally  from  the  Epistle  or  Gk>spel, 
or  from  one  of  the  lessons  of  the  day. 

In  my  general  preparation  I  nse  what 
I  call  a  day-book  method.  I  have  a 
large  blank  book,  and  when  a  text  seems 
to  me  particularly  good  I  open  an  "ac- 
eonni'*  with  it,  putting  it  at  the  head 
of  the  page,  with  whausver  suggestions 
may  occur  to  my  mind  at  the  time, 
md  others  from  time  to  time  as  they 
occur.  At  the  same  time  there  is  a  va- 
rimble  element  in  this  preparation,  in 
adapiiBg  it  to  certain  occasions  and  cir- 
enmatances  of  my  congregation.  I  be- 
lieve the  truest  preparation  for  preach- 
ing is  the  study  of  the  Greek  Testament, 
to  get  at  the  actual  meaning  of  the  New 
TestaUBcnt  Scriptures. 

My  rule  is  to  read  in  the  early  part 
of  the  week,  and  I  usually  get  the  ser- 
mon ready  on  Thursday;  but  of  course 
that  cannot  be  stated  as  a  strict  rule, 
owing  to  sudden  demands  for  pastoral 
duty  and  general  outside  work. 

I  cannot  tell  how  much  of  m}*  time  I 
devote  to  pastoral  work.  My  aim  is  to 
Tiait  my  people  at  least  once  a  year  in 
tbe  ordinary  way.  That  is  sometimes 
impossible,  on  account  of  the  size  of 
my  congregation  and  the  demand  of 
other  duties:  for  instance,  devoting 
time  to  the  care  of  the  sick  and  those 
who  are  in  affliction,  and  to  those  to 
whom  a  pastoral  visit  is  a  real  thing — 
not  merely  a  social  call.  My  calls  are 
always  made  in  the  afternoon. 

I  am  not  often  called  upon  to  officiate 
at  the  funerals  of  outsiders.  My  parish 
is  very  compact,  and  there  are  not  many 
strangers  within  its  limits.  I  am  will- 
ing to  go  to  the  cemetery  with  com- 
municants of  my  own  chnrcb  and  mem- 
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bers  of  my  own  parish,  but  I  do  not  feel 
under  obligation  to  go  to  the  cemetery 
with  those  who  are  strangers,  and  espe-^ 
cially  with  those  who  never  appreciated 
the  services  of  the  Church  in  their  life* 
time.  It  is  a  singular  thing  that  people 
can  get  along  without  the  Church  while 
they  ore  living,  yet  find  it  necessary  to 
have  it  represented  at  the  burial  of  their 
dead  bodies. 

As  to  recompense  for  such  service': 
while  I  do  not  suppose  any  Protestant 
minister  would  expect  any  recompense, 
or  demand  it,  at  the  same  time  I  cannot 
see  why  it  would  not  be  a  proper  thing 
for  persons  to  remember  the  minister 
on  funeral  occasions  just  as  well  as  for 
wedding  occasions,  when  they  have  no- 
claim  upon  him  by  virtue  of  their  rela- 
tion as  parishioners.  That  might  not 
necessarily  be  a  personal  recompense;, 
it  might  go  into  the  poor  fund  of  the 
church. 

We  have  **  prayer-meetings "  in  our 
church  on  Wednesday  and  Friday  at  % 
o'clock  in  the  momjng,  and  on  every 
Saint's  Day.  On  Wednesdays  and  Fri- 
days we  have  the  Morning  Prayer  and 
the  Litany,  and  on  Saints*  Days  we  have, 
in  addition  to  that,  the  ante-communion 
service.  Our  Lenten  services  are  largely 
attended,  and  my  afternoon  congrega- 
tions on  the  week-days  of  Lent  are  as 
large  as  the  afternoon  congregations  on 
Sunday,  and  sometimes  larger.  They 
appeal  particularly  to  the  young,  though 
there  is  a  considerable  element  of  the 
mature,  the  staid,  well-established  peo- 
ple of  the  parish  attending  those  ser- 
vices. 

During  Lent  we  have  two  services, 
every  day,  and  in  addition  to  the  two 
services  every  week-day  we  have  the 
Holy  Communion  at  11  o'clock  on 
Thursday,  and  on  every  Sunday  at  8 
o'clock;  full  morning  service  at  11; 
Confirmation  class  at  3;  and  Evening 
Prayer  and  sermon  at  4. 

For  a  clergyman  there  is,  literally,  no 
protection  against  intrusive  callers,  ex- 
cept to  lock  himself  up  at  certain  hours 
and  be  inaccessible  to  the  servant  who 
attends  the  door.  Yet  that  is  a  plan  I 
do  not  like  to  adopt,  because  I  feel  there 
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might  be  some  occasions  when  I  might 
be  really  needed.  My  own  people  do 
not  trouble  me,  for  they  know  that  from 
ten  o'clock  to  one  both  I  and  my  assist- 
ants are  engaged  in  study. 

I  think  the  clergy  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  are  not  as  much  troubled  as  the 
clergy  of  other  bodies  with  appeals  for 
help  by  worn  out  clergymen.  Gases  of 
that  kind  are  attended  to  by  the  regular 
organizations  of  the  church. 

As  for  book  agents,  I  -Mner  subscribe 
for  a  book  at  my  house,  and  consider 
that  the  offer  of  such  an  agent  to  sell 
me  a  book  implies  that  I  am  not  famil- 
iar with  the  names  of  such  books  as  I 
want,  and  the  publishers  from  whom  I 
can  obtain  them.  If  I  liyed  in  the 
country,  five  miles  from  a  village,  their 
visit  might  be  acceptable,  because  they 
might  bring  me  something  that  I  could 
not  get  in  the  ordinary  way.  But  for  a 
book  agent  to  come  to  a  city  clergyman 
is  almost  a  personal  insult — more  par- 
ticularly as  their  object  is,  usually,  to 
get  the  percentage  that  they  make  on 
the  books. 

A  STlCPOSmC  OK  SVOLUnON. 
Is  THx  Dabwinian  Th£obt  OF  Eyolittion 

BEOONGIIiABLB  WITH    THX    BiBLB?      If 
80,  WITH  WHAT  LIMITATIONS? 

No.  V. 
Bt  Bkv.  Hknbt  Wabd  Bexgheb. 

A  lecture  on  evolution,  which  I  de- 
livered in  several  Western  cities  during 
the  last  summer,  has  been  so  misre- 
ported,  and  these  reports  so  hptly  and 
wrongly  commented  upon  *  it  will  be, 
perhaps,  not  amiss  for  me  to  submit,  as 
my  contribution  to  this  symposium,  an 
analysis  of  the  lecture, especially  so  as  in 
i  1 1  endeavored  to  make  clear  the  changes 
in  Biblical  doctrinal  interpretation, 
which,  in  my  judgment^  were  demanded 
by  evolution. 

*This  paper  wm  prepared,  in  fibct,  as  part  of 
the  letter  published  in  the  Deo.  No.  of  Thk  Hom- 
njBxio  Mo!mn.T.  in  which  I  desired  to  set  at  rest 
these  serious  misapprehensions  of  my  lecture. 
The  editor  thought  it  best  that  it  appear  in  the 
Sympositim  on  Evolution.  This  will  explain  the 
personal  reference  and  the  general  statement  of 
my  belief,  rather  than  an  argument  directed  to 
the  merits  of  the  sulijeot.— H.  W.  B. 


The  advance  in  scientific  disol 
has  produced  a  new  era  of  thou 
every  department  of  human  knon 
and  in  none  more  perceptibly  tl 
the  department  of  theology.  In 
Britain  and  in  America  multitu 
young  men,  intelligent,  active,  a 
flnen  ial,  have  been  throvm,  if  n< 
absolute  skepticism,  yet  into  grei 
plexity  of  doubt.  I  am  in  a  posil 
know  this  fact.  I  am  surround 
multitudes  of  professional  men  -a 
engineers,  scientific  men,  on  whc 
Church  is  losing  its  influence.  At 
and  agnosticism  are  become  alm< 
fectious. 

In  applying  evolution  to  bibli 
terpretation,  it  is  my  wish  to  vis 
the  essential  of  Christianity  and  1 
arate  it  from  its  externals,  and  tc 
that  while  religious  tn«<t/ufum«,  % 
phy  and  ordinances  may  be  chan^ 
new  lines  of  thought,  the  essi 
spiritual  substance  of  Christian 
rather  corroborated  and  confirm 
the  revelations  of  science. 

I  sought  to  show  in  my  lectur 
here  make  a  restatement  of  my  b< 
to  the  bearing  of  evolution  on  sor 
doctrine)  that,  if  the  general  the 
evolution  be  admitted,  and  evi 
hypothesis  of  man's  ascent  froi 
animal  kingdom,  yet  it  would  i 
stroy  religion  nor  destroy  the  Chi 

1.  It  would  not  work  toward 
ism,  but  that  the  evidence  of  the 
ence  of  a  Personal  God,  wise  ai 
controlling,  would  stand  as  it  i 
did. 

2.  Nor  would  it  destroy  the  ev: 
for  divine  design  in  the  creation 
world.  It  would  only  shift  it  a 
further  back  from  the  detail  to  the ' 
sale;  from  each  particular  thing  o 
to  the  construction  of  a  world 
nature  it  was  to  work  out  plan 
animals  adapted  to  their  conditio: 
environments. 

3.  That,  in  my  judgment,  evo 
does  not  invalidate  the  fact  or  p] 
phy  of  miracles,  nor  set  aside  tl 
dence  of  a  particular  Providenc 
invalidate  the  grounds  of  prayer. 

4.  That  it  does  not  tend  to  di 
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charches,  nor  the  worship  and  ordi- 
nances of  the  Ghnrch.  That  it  might 
change  the  theories  of  church  govern- 
ment, of  ordinances,  of  the  authority  of 
the  Christian  ministry  ;  but  that  the 
Church  would  continue  to  be  the  school 
in  which  mankind  would  need  to  be 
educated  in  morals  and  religion;  the 
institution  par  excellence  for  the  indoc- 
trination of  men  in  character  and  con^ 
ducL  When  the  writer  of  the  paragraph 
which  was  published  in  the  December 
number  of  The  Homiletic  Monthlt  de- 
dared  that  I  said  *'  that  it  vxndd  he  better 
fcf  soddy  if  every  church  ujere  rooted  out/' 
he  totally  misapprehended  both  my  be- 
lief and  utterances. 

5.  That  the  "  Origin  of  Evil,"  which 
bis  perplexed  the  ages,  receives  a  solu- 
tion in  the  tenets  of  evolution. 

6.  That  evolution,  by  the  hypothe- 
sis of  man's  ascent  from  the  kingdom 
below  him,  gives  a  philosophy  of  the 
doctrine  of  sin  of  a  practical  and  ra- 
tional character,  that  would  come  home 
to  the  experience  of  every  man,  would 
give  to  the  pulpit  new  force  and  pun- 
gency. Sin  is  a  voluntary  doing  of  what 
is  wrong,  or  voluntary  neglect  of  what 
is  right;  it  is  the  deliberate  transgres- 
sion of  known  law:  but  all  violation  of 
law  through  ignorance  and  weakness  is 
irfirmiiy.  That,  generically,  sin  is  the 
product  of  the  struggle  between  the 
animal  nature  of  man  and  his  moral 
snd  intellectual  nature. 

7.  That  an  acceptance  of  evolution 
should  not  lessen  one's  belief  in  the 
necessity  and  reality  of  conversion,  or 
belief  in  revivals  of  religion,  not  only 
M  approved  by  experience,  but  as  con- 
formable to  the  best  philosophy  of  hu- 
man nature. 

8.  Evolution,  as  I  interpret  it,  weighs 
&tally  against  the  commonly  accepted 

I  view  of  the  Fall  of  Man  in  Adam,  and 
the  character  and  government  of  God 
ss  set  forth  in  the  "  Westminster 
Confession  of  Faith";  and,  to  my 
mind,  these  views  cannot  coexist  with 
the  New  Testament  view  of  God  as 
represented  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  are  condemnable  just  in  proportion 
as  men  have  formed  the  judgment  and 


spirit  of  our  Lord  and  Savior  Jesus 
Christ;  and  all  statements  of  the  atone- 
ment, founded  upon  the  fall  of  all  man- 
kind in  Adam,  I  reject, and  am  compelled 
to  reject  by  my  belief  in  evolution. 
What  is  called  the  moral  theory  of  atone- 
ment is  reconcilable  with  evolution. 

9.  Evolution  compels  the  rejection  of 
the  verbal  and  plenary  inspiration  of 
the  Sacred  Scripture.  This  theory  of 
inspiration  I  regard  as  the  very  high 
road  to  infidelity.  I  believe  that  the 
Bible  is  a  record  of  God's  inspiration  of 
the  human  race;  that  in  each  period  of 
the  development  of  morals  and  religion 
the  highest  natures  were  inspired  to  give 
forth  the  truth  thus  far  evolved;  that 
from  the  beginning  of  the  Bible  to  tl^e 
end  we  have  an  ascending  eeriee  of  his- 
tories and  teachings  of  the  best  truth 
known  to  that  time  as  to  man  as  an  indi- 
vidual, in  society,  under  civil  govern- 
ment, and  the  best  views  of  divine  nature 
and  government  that  had  come  from 
God's  inspiration  of  mankind;  that  its 
truth  on  moral  themes  is  the  best  evi- 
dence of  its  divinity,and  the  only  ground 
of  its  authority;  that  this  record  con- 
cerns chiefly  the  unfolding  moral  sense 
of  one  nation,  but  that  its  truths  are  so 
fundamental  that  they  belong  as  much 
to  all  nations  as  to  that  particular  one 
of  which  they  are  the  record. 

Allow  me  now  to  add  a  few  observa- 
tions which  may  be  deemed  somewhat 
aside  from  the  discussion,  yet  they  have 
a  bearing  upon  it. 

1.  These  views  of  biblical  doctrinal 
interpretation  which  evolution  demands 
are  not  new— they  are  not  new  with  me: 
they  have  underlaid  my  ministry,  with 
varying  strength  and  clarity,  for  thirty 
years:  and  then  my  sermons,  always 
and  everywhere,  show  how  I  have  em- 
ployed them  in  bringing  men  to  the 
Christian  life  and  building  them  up 
therein.  I  have  not  turned  aside  to  the 
right  or  left,  but  have  held,  in  the 
main,  to  the  line  of  my  present  theology 
for  half  a  century. 

2.  I  believe  that  our  idea  of  God  is 
based  not  upon  civil  governments  and 
monarchs,  but  upon  the  household  and 
the  fatherhood.    That  the  idea  of  God 
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in  human  oonsoioasness  is  the  resnlt  of 
the  best  thoughts,  of  the  highest  facul- 
ties of  the  best  men  of  every  age,  but 
especially  of  those  ages  in  which  the 
conceptions  of  lore,  benevolence,  sym- 
pathy, and  benign  justice  have  reached 
their  highest  forms;  and  that  no  idea 
of  Qod  can  be  true  whose  core  is  not 
love,  and  whose  love  is  not  capable  of 
such  suffering  as  belongs  to  compas- 
sion or  sympathy  with  men  as  they  are 
developed  by  evolutionary  processes, 
with  all  their  limitations,  temptations, 
and  conditions. 

3.  I  regard  Jesus  Christ  as  giving  to 
human  thought  the  highest  conception 
which  the  mind  can  receive  of  the 
moral  nature  and  personal  disposition 
of  God ;  and  that  He  was  the  manifes- 
tation of  Ood,  subject,  as  man  is,  to 
the  limitations  of  time,  matter,  custom, 
law  and  government.  He  is  to  me 
the  equivalent  of  God  in  the  flesh — 
Jesus  Ohrist,  in  my  thought  and  emo- 
tion, stands  for  God.  I  pray  to  Him, 
commune,  with  Him,  think  of  Him,  see 
Him  in  the  raptures  of  faith,  and  love 
Him  with  a  depth  and  fullness  and 
trust  that  no  human  being,  nor  all  of 
them,  could  ever  bring  forth.  There 
is  not  one  fervid  expression  of  the 
apostle's  love  and  devotion  that  I  do 
not  adopt;  and,  though  I  may  not  rise 
to  apostolic  inspiration,  '*!  follow 
after."  Christ  is  my  companion  in  life, 
the  ideal  of  my  Gk>d,  the  supreme  ob- 
ject of  a  love  that  grows  deeper  and 
more  commanding  with  every  year. 
To  know  Him,  to  make  Him  the  mar- 
row of  my  theology,  the  power  of  my 
preaching,  is  my  absorbing  endeavor. 
If  my  zeal  ever  boils  over  and  bears  me 
into  uncharitableness,  it  is  when  I  see  or 
feel  that  Christ  is  being  hidden  by  false 
philosophies;  that  men  are  left  unillu- 
mined  by  that  Light  which  should  light 
every  man  in  the  world.  All  this  I  hold 
as  consistent  with  my  acceptance  of  the 
scientific  theory  of  evolution.  I  should 
be  glad  to  be  in  harmony  with  all  Chris- 
tian teachers,  but  I  cannot  buy  that  by 
sacrificing  my  convictions  and  inspira- 
tions of  Him  who  loved  me  and  gave 
Himself  for  me. 


4.  I  regard  the  medieval  theology 
as  bearing  the  same  relation  as  a  sci- 
ence of  God — a  theodicy — which  astrol- 
ogy bore  to  astronomy,  alchemy  to 
chemistry,  cosmogony  to  geology  and 
evolution.  A  theology  is  gradually  de- 
veloping which  is  in  harmony  with  the 
light  of  science.  It  begins  with  the 
knowablti  — the  nature  of  man,  his  rights 
and  duties,  his  needs  and  possibilities 
— in  short,  with  ethics.  By  and  by  it  will 
limit  the  borders  of  the  unknowable, 
and  love  will  limn  this  feature  of  the 
divine  nature,  that  all  men  will  have 
hope  in  Gk}d,  and  none  be  willing  to 
let  die  out  of  belief  Him  in  whom 
they  live  and  move  and  have  their 
being. 

IS  TBE  Wmi^  inrSSTTH  0?EK  OIT 

THE  LO&D'S  DAT  \ 
A  Bbflt  to  Pbof.  Dobemus  bt  Wm.  M. 
Tatlor,  D.D. 
I  HAVE  read  with  much  interest  the 
remarks  of  Prof.  Doremus  in  The. 
HoMiLETiG  Monthly  for  April ;  and 
Vhile  I  do  not  agree  with  what  he  says 
about  the  opening  of  museums  and  gal^ 
leries  of  paintings  on  the  Lord's  day,  I 
am  not  disposed  to  enter  into  contro- 
versy on  that  subject.  But  I  am  rather 
doubtful  about  what  he  says  in  regard 
to  Hugh  Miller  and  the  British  Muse- 
um. The  Professor  knows  that  in  his 
department  one  must  be  very  sure  of 
his  facts,  and  I  raise  the  question :  Is 
it  a  fact  that  "Hugh  Miller  used  to 
walk  through  the  British  Museum  on 
Sundays  and  explain  to  the  working 
people,  wben  requested  to  do  so,  the 
wonderful  geological  specimens  and 
forms  of  life  to  be  found  there,  and  told 
how  their  history  corresponded  with 
the  story  in  the  first  book  of  Genesis?" 
Would  the  Professor  oblige  me  by  giv- 
ing me  his  authority  for  that  statement? 
I  suspect  its  accuracy  for  two  reasons : 
first,  because  the  British  Museum  is 
not  open  on  Sundays ;  it  is  a  govern- 
ment institution  and  year  after  year  at- 
tempt has  been  made  to  get  an  act  of 
Parliament  to  open  jt  and  the  National 
Gkdlery  and  other  public  museums,  bat 
thus  far  without  success  ;  second,  the 
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British  Mnsemn  is  in  London,  and  Hngh 
Miller's  home  was  in  Edinbnrgh  and  its 
neighborhood^  so  that  it  oonld  not  be 
said  '*  he  used  to  walk  through  the  Brit- 
ish Mnsenm  on  Sundays*';  and  he  was 
so  rigvl  a  Sabbatarian,  as  some  would 
«all  him,  in  other  respects  as  to  make 
it  almost  impossible  for  him  consistent- 
ly with  what  he  wrote  on  the  subject  of 
the  Sabbath  in  his  "First Impressions 
of  England,*'  to  do  as  the  Professor 
describes.    He  had  a  museum  of  his 
own  in  his  own  house,  and  it  is  possible 
that  the  Professor  may  be  confusing  the 
private    with    the    public    collection, 
though  there  is  no  evidence  in  his  Mem- 
oir that  he  opened  that  on  Sundays, 
even  to  his  friends.  But  I  raise  the  ques- 
tion in  the  interests  of  truth,  not  in 
those  of  eiUier  one  side  or  the  other  on 
the  subject  of  Sabbath  keeping. 
N«w  YoBK,  April  1,  1884. 

The  above  was  submitted  to  Professor 
Boremus,  and  the  following  is  his 
reply: 

Bkplt  of  Pbofessob  Dobemub. 

Ih  justice  to  myself  and  the  readers 
of  your  MoiiTHLT,  I  beg  permission  to 
state  that  the  article  in  your  April  issue 
giving  my  views  of  the  ministry  and  the 
methods  of  church  work  was  not  volun- 
ieend  by  me,  but  solicUed  by  your  gen- 
tlemanly interviewer. 

I  am  unfortunately*  represented  as 
giving  a  confused  story  of  Pascal's  ex- 
periments with  the  barometer;  also  as 
uttering  the  statement  that  *'  The  Bo- 
man  Catholic  churches  in  Europe  are 
open  all  the  while  for  worship,  but  our 
own  churches  are  not  open  either  for 
worhip  or  instruction  of  any  kind." 
Whereas,  I  alluded  to  the  well-known 

*  Oar  role  ia,  to  submit  to  the  person  Inter- 
viewed either  the  rex)orter'8  MS.  or  proof,  before 
going  to  press;  bat  through  some  oversight  this 
was  not  done  in  this  instance,  to  our  regret.  It 
is  but  just,  however,  to  our  reporter  (Mr.  Man- 
ion)  to  state  that  he  is  one  of  the  most  exi)ert 
reporters  in  New  York,  of  twenty  years'  experi- 
ence: the  same  who  has  reported  a  large  number 
of  the  interviews  published  in  the  North  Amer- 
loan  Review,  the  Chrigtian  Cnion,  and  other  peri- 
odicals. His  report  in  this  case  was  written  out 
fh>m  his  notes  taken  at  the  interview.— £o. 


fact  that  our  churches  are  rarely  opened 
excepting  on  the  Sabbath,  or  on  the  oc- 
casion of  some  religious  festival.  And 
in  regard  to  the  Italian  tragedian,  the 
types  make  me  to  say  Paul  instead  of 
Saul,  in  referring  to  the  tragedy  of 
Alfieri,  performed  by  Salvini  (allow  me 
here  to  add,  that  an  intimate  friend  of 
Prof.  Longfellow  informed  me  that  our 
world-renowned  poet  remarked  to  him 
that  '*  Salvini's  Saul  was  the  grandest 
impersonation  he  ever  witnessed  on  the 
stage"). 

Furthermore,  when  I  ventured  the 
opinion  that  our  libraries,  picture-gal- 
leries and  museums  should  be  open  on 
the  Sabbath  especially  for  the  benefit  of 
the  working  classes,  I  referred  to  an  in- 
cident narrated  by  Hugh  Miller  in  his 
"Testimony  of  the  Bocks,"  which  I 
have  often  quoted  in  my  lectures  on  the 
agreement  between  the  Mosaic  and  the 
scientific  accounts  of  the  Creation.  In  ' 
his  third  lecture,  entitled  the  **Two 
Becords,  Mosaic  and  Geological,"  he 
says  that  when  he  last  passed  through 
the  wondrous  galleries  of  the  British 
Museum  he  met  a  group  of  intelligent 
mechanics,  and  explained  to  them  the 
correspondence  between  the  order  of 
life  as  expressed  in  the  opening  chapter 
of  the  Bible,  and  the  records  from  the 
rocks  before  them.  Your  reporter  rep- 
resents me  as  stating  that  "  Hugh  Mil- 
ler used  to  walk  through  the  British 
Museum  on  Sundays,  and  explain  to 
the  working  people,"  etc.  The  great 
scientist  was  not  engaged  by  the  au- 
thorities of  the  museum  as  an  exhib- 
itor of  its  marvels,  nor  was  he  in  the 
habit  of  performing  the  service  of  a 
"guide  "  voluntarily;  nor  could  he  have 
done  so  on  Sundays,  as  the  British  Mu- 
seum is  not  open  on  the  Sabbath. 

I  regret  that  in  consequence  of  these 
inaccuracies  I  am  unfortunately  ex- 
posed to  unjust  attacks  from  the  clergy 
and  from  theatrical  critics. 

In  answer  to  your  reply  permit  me  to 
say,  I  trust  the  day  is  not  far  distant 
when  clergymen  will  have  the  courage 
to  undertake  the  much  needed  work  of 
"separating  the  good  from  the  bad  "  in 
the  theatre,  esteeming  it  a  missionary- 
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labor  which,  instpad  of  casting  obloqny 
upon  them,  will  add  lastre  to  their 
Dames,  and  prove  a  blessing  to  human- 
ity. Through  the  acknowledged  power  of 
'Uhe  stage"  they  will  be  successful  in 
touching  the  hearts  and  brains  of  many 
whom  otherwise  they  would  rarely 
influence. 

Doubtless  it  would  be  well,  as  yon 
suggest,  that  scientific  men  should  de- 
vote more  time  to  the  study  of  the 
Scriptures;  but  you  will  remember  that 
I  was  asked  to  criticise  the  ministry 
and  the  methods  of  church  work. 

The  late  Prof.  Guyot  was  a  frequent 
guest  at  my  home  during  his  earlier 
years  in  this  country,  and  I  keenly  en- 
joyed many  hours  of  friendly  and  sci- 
entific oonTcrse  with  him.  He  fre- 
quently expressed  his  regret  that  our 
young  theologians  were  not  more  thor- 
oughly instructed  in  science. 

A  few  days  since,  while  exhibiting 
to  a  clerical  friend  the  new  chemical 
and  physical  laboratories  of  the  *' Col- 
lege of  the  City  of  New  York,"  I  was 
asked  by  him  whether  the  instruction 
there  given  would  be  especially  serrice- 
able  to  students  intending  to  follow  his 
profession.  I  called  his  attention  to  the 
sptdrosoope^  and  showed  him  how  we 
could  detect  the  most  minute  traces  of 
certain  metals.  I  ventured  the  state- 
ment that,  as  Alexander  of  old  desired 
other  worlds  to  conquer,  so  the  chemist 
of  the  present  day  was  not  satiHfied 
with  the  examination  of  things  tents- 
trial,  but  by  the  potent  aid  of  this  sim- 
ple insimment  sought  to  analyze  ce/e^- 


iUd  bodies;  that  we  beliere  we 
the  fuel  of  the  sun  and  of  the  bu 
stars;  that  we  have  books  on  "{ 
Chemistry "  ;  that  by  means  o 
prisms  of  this  instrument  we  no 
exhibit  the  unity  in  plan  of 
works  in  the  uniform  order  c 
many-colored  rays  of  the  various 
tra  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  but  \ 
dark  lines  which  cross  said  sped 
discover  the  metals  now  burning 
distant  realms  of  space,  as  they 
burned  on  our  globe.  I  stated  th 
late  Bev.  Dr.  Ghapin  remarked  t 
"  I  have  read  everything  pub! 
about  the  spectroscope,  but  have 
seen  one :  won't  you  show  m 
spectroscope?" 

I  mentioned  to  my  clerical  v 
who  is  also  a  professor  in  one  < 
colleges,  that  I  would  strenuously 
young  theologians  to  handle  thest 
vellous  instruments,  and  for  them 
witness  their  teachings.  Then  th 
pit  orator,  in  glowing  language, 
picture  the  triumphs  of  mind  ove 
ter.  The  college  professor  meets 
ited  number  of  young  men  in  a 
room,  where  oratorical  efforts  woi 
inappropriate;  hence  he  lacks  < 
tunity  to  develop  this  germinal  tal 
he  possessed  it.  But  the  clergy  c 
before  the  world,  and  are  stim 
to  present  in  words  of  eloquenc 
power  the  revelations  of  the  Aln 
to  man.  The  clergy,  moreover,  ] 
to  "capital,"  and  can  oomman 
means  to  accomplish  this  instmc 

New  Vork,  AprU  8,  1884. 
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LZVZNG^  ISSUES  FOB  FTJLFIT  TBEATXEITT. 

"  Dare  to  b/tm^:  nothing  can  need  a  Ue; 

A  fault  wkidi  netd*  it  matt,  gram  Iwotkerdty" —VLEsaxscs, 

The  Bible  u  the  worlds »  bed  law  book. 


national  Illiteracy. 

Also,  that  the  soful  he  without  knotdedge,  it 
is  not  good, — Prov.  xix:  2. 
EvEBT  patriot,  and  every  lover  of  vir- 
tue and  humanity  should  feel  a  deep 
interest  in  the  motion  now  pending  in 
Ck>ngress  to  extend  liberal  aid  in  the 
way  of  education  throughout  our  na- 
tional domain.  Considering  the  pleth- 
oric condition  of  theU.  S.  treasury,  the 


alarming  extent  to  which  extremi 
eracy  prevails  in  all  the  states,  e^ 
New  England  and  especially  i 
South,  and  the  admitted  conn 
between  ignorance,  and  crime  an* 
perism,  it  would  seem  that  the  m* 
proposed  by  Mr.  Willis  deserves  ] 
support  and  prompt  adoption.  SI 
that  it  should  meet  with  oppc 
from  any  quarter,  and  least  of  al 
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those  representing  the  Sonthem  states 
of  the  Union. 

The  statistics  showing  the  extent  of 
iDiteracy  in  Massachnsetts,  embraced 
in  Qen.  Butler's  last  annual  message  to 
the  Legislature,  startled  the  communi- 
ty.   True,  it  is  the  large  foreign  immi- 
migration  into  the  manufacturing  towns 
and  large  cities  which  causes  so  large  a 
proportion  of  persons  who  cannot  read 
or  write;  and  that  is  largely  true  in 
all  the  Eastern,  Western  and   Biiddle 
states.     But  that  fact  does  not  Itsaen 
the  evil,  or  the  danger;  it  only  shows 
that  we  are  importing,  at  a  fearful  rate, 
ignorance  and  social  and  moral  degra- 
dation— the  rankest  elements  of  pau- 
perism, crime  and  anarchy.    The  statis- 
ties  of  illiteracy  throughout  the  country 
•16  appalling.    Bestricting  the  figures 
to  the  voting  population,  the  result  is 
iofleient  to  shake  one*s  faith  in  the  per- 
minenoe  of  institutions  at  the  mercy  of 
rooh  a  dass  of  voters.    In  1880,  83,725, 
or  nearly  20  per  cent,  of  the  foreign- 
bom  citizens  of  Massachusetts,  could 
not  write.     In  Bhode  Island  the  pro- 
portion was  much  greater. 

But  it  is  in  the  South  that  the  pro- 
portion of  illiterates  is  most  frightful. 
Excepting  the  border  states  (Delaware, 
Karyland  and  Missouri),  there  is  not  a 
Southern  state  in  which  the  per  cent,  of 
male  illiterates  does  not  exceed  that  in 
Bhode  Island,  with  over  one-fourth  of 
her  population  foreign-bom.  The  pro- 
portion of  white  males  in  the  other 
Sonthem  states  varies  from  11  per  cent, 
in  Texas  to  over  23  in  North  Carolina, 
leaking  the  negroes  into  account  the 
facts  are  still  more  alarming:  the 
proportion  of  illiterates  among  them 
nmges  from  69  per  cent,  in  Florida  to 
oter  80  in  Louisiana,  and  81  in  Alabama 
*nd  Georgia.  Representative  Willis 
luM  carefully  prepared  a  table  of  illit- 
c^racy,  embracing  the  whole  country, 
unbodied  in  the  report  of  the  sub-com- 
mittee to  Congress,  recommending  the 
PMaage  of  the  bill,  which  shows  that 
illiteracy  holds  the  balance  of  power  in 
fonrteen  Northern  and  in  all  the  South- 
^ni  atates.  The  report  says: 
"In  the  Uiirty^gbt  States  there  are  1.187.217 


illiterate  voteni.  Only  one  voter  in  five  can  Mrrite 
hia  name.  In  the  Southern  States,  the  illiterate 
voters  in  South  Carolina  are  more  than  one-half ; 
in  Alabama,  Florida,  Mississippi,  Oeorgia,  North 
Carolina  and  Virginia,  one  in  two;  while  Mis- 
souri, with  one  in  nine,  presents  the  best  record. 
In  the  Presidential  election  of  1876,  Mew  York. 
New  Hampshire.  New  Jersey,  Connecticut.  In- 
diana. California,  Nevada,  Ohio,  Oregon, Wiscoc- 
■in,  Illinois,  Rhode  Island,  Michigan  and  Penn- 
sylrania  were  ranged  on  the  side  of  Illiteracy. 
In  the  last  Presidential  contest  thirty  of  the 
States  of  the  Union,  with  296  electoral  votes, 
were  again  within  the  domination  of  sovereigna 
who  could  not  read  the  very  charter  of  their 
liberties.  The  mi^oritiea  which  they  gave  could 
have  been  overthrown  by  a  combined  vote  of 
their  illiterate  voters,  even  if  those  mi^oritiea 
had  been  five  times  as  great  aa  they  were.  In 
1876.  Mr.  Tilden's  majority  of  the  popular  vote 
was  167,394;  in  1880,  Oarfleld's  msjority  was 
only  3,038.  In  1876,  00  of  our  76  Senators  (three* 
flfths  of  the  whole),  and  260  of  the  392  Bepre- 
■entativee  were  in  the  grasp  of  illiteracj.  In 
1880.  68  of  our  76  Senators  and  292  of  our  826 
Bepresentatives  were  in  States  and  districts 
where  illiterate  voters  hold  the  balance  of 
power." 

Such  facts  tell  their  own  story  and 
indicate  the  true  remedy.  The  public 
school  system  must  be  pushed  with 
more  vigor.  The  * '  compulsory  "  feature 
most  be  rigidly  enforced.  More  liberal 
measures  must  be  devised  to  widen  the 
blessings  of  all  our  educational  agen- 
cies. The  work  of  instructing  the 
"Freedmen"  of  the  South,  undertaken 
by  the  Church  and  by  various  associa- 
tions, should  be  encouraged  and  helped 
to  the  utmost.  The  state  Oovemments 
should  take  the  work  in  hand.  And  the 
National  Government,  with  resources 
^which  burden  and  embarrass  its  admin- 
istration, cannot  afford  to  blink  this 
momentous  question,  and  should 
promptly  and  liberally  supplement  the 
efforts  of  the  state  authorities. 


The  Orertlirov  of  Justice. 

Far  he  beartih  not  the  avoord  in  vabi. — 
Bom.  xiii:  4. 

All  good  government  is  based  on  jus- 
tice. Virtue,  order,  liberty,  prosperity 
— individual  or  nationi^l — are  impossi- 
ble if  justice  between  man  and  man  be 
not  maintained  and  administered  with 
a  strong  and  even  hand.  When  mur* 
derers  are  allowed  to  escape;  when  vio* 
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lators  of  Jnst  laws  go  **  nnwhipt  of  jns- 
tice";  when  onr  oriminal  COD rts  become 
a  farce,  and  '*  criminal  lawyers/*  by 
adroitness  and  technicality,  and  a  free 
use  of  money  control  the  verdict  of 
jaries,  and  the  law  ceases  to  be  '*a  ter- 
ror to  cTil-doers.*'  we  are  on  the  high- 
road to  ruin.  Mirabean's  words  have  a 
ringing  soand  in  oar  ears  to-day:  '*  We 
live  in  an  age  where  wrong  constantly 
triumphs  over  right,  and  where  justice 
itself  becomes  a  lie."  And  woe  to  a 
land  where  the  people  lose  confidence 
in  courts  and  juries,  and  in  the  consti- 
tuted forms  of  justice  !  If  virtue  has 
not  died  out  of  the  heart  of  man  and 
out  of  the  body  politic,  there  is  sure  to 
come  an  outbreak,  an  upheaval,  a  vol- 
canic explosion,  which  will  either  kill 
or  cure.  So  was  it  in  San  Francisco 
years  ago;  so  has  it  just  been  in  Cincin- 
nati. The  atmosph^ere  had  grown  too 
murky  and  heavy  with  pestiferous  odors 
to  be  longer  endured,  and  the  popular 
heart  burst  through  all  barriers  of  re- 
straint. All  good  citizens  must  deeply 
regret  the  loss  of  life  and  property,  and 
the  encouragement  such  an  example 
affords  to  the  spirit  of  lawlessness.  But 
the  terrible  experience  is  not  without 


its  compensations.  It  is  a  pr 
a  loomifi^  that  will  ring  througl 
halls  of  justice  and  jury-rooms 
yers*  offices,  and  find  an  eoh< 
breasts  of  millions  of  our  ciiis 
have  mourned  over  the  multipl 
deuces  of  the  decay  of  justice 
triumph  of  corruption,  bribi 
rascality  in  our  land. 

The  Ophim  BaUt. 

Ai  fktliu^VL   bUeth  like  a  sei 
stingeth  like  an  adder.  — Prov.  x 

We  all  know  the  evils  that  i 
of  the  love  for  alcohol;  but  moi 
to  soul  and  body  is  the  love  fo 
The  Anglo-Saxon,  by  an  iniqui 
forced  opium  upon  China.  It 
like  the  revolving  wlieel  of  pre 
should  punishment  come  by  fi 
posing  the  Anglo-Saxon  rao 
deadly  Chinese  habit  of  opioi 
Physicians  on  every  hand  ai 
their  voices  in  warning.  Th 
•rapidly  taking  root  in  our 
among  the  higher  as  well  as  t 
classes.  It  must  be  stamped  < 
shall  soon  have  a  battle  to  figb 
parison  with  which  that  with 
oohol  is  but  a  holiday  parade* 


HINTS  AT  THE  HSANINa  OF  TEXTS. 

"The  bghting  a  eandU  at  a  nei{ihbor'8jtre  does  not  affed  our  prcperiy  m  the  vrick  andJlame.'*—J) 

"I  have  approaches  only  to  the  ihorti  of  the  great  ocean  qfknov^edge,  and  have  gathered  imt  afe 

Me  Jtroiid."— 8za  Isaac  Mbwton. 


Foneral  ServlM. 

Death  a  Gain  to  ths  Chbibtian. 
jFhr  (o  me  .  .  .  to  cKe  10  ^oin. ~Phil.  i:  21. 
HowxvEB  many  and  strong  are  th^ 
reasons  why  the  Christian  may  proper- 
ly desire  to  live  on  earth,  it  is  still  true 
that,  personally,  it  is  far  better  for  him 
to  die.  And  for  the  reasons  we  have 
not  far  to  look. 

1.  Here,  at  the  best,  our  knovoledge  is 
imperfect:  '*For  we  know  in  part,  and 
we  prophesy  in  part."  (1  Cor.  xiii;  9.) 
The  longing  for  a  more  perfect  vision 
is  proper,  and  at  times  intense. 

2.  So  with  our  sandificaiion.  Oh,  how 
imperfect  here!  How  often  does  the 
soul  have  occasion  to  cry  out  with  this 
same  apostle:  **0  wretched  man  that  I 
am,  who  shall  deliver  me  from  the 
body  of  this  death?"  (Bom.  vii:  24.) 


3.  Our  "toat/are"  while  h€ 
** accomplished"  We  are  "o* 
about"  with  enemies — ^must 
way — snares,  pitfalls,  entangle 
every  step;  it  is  watch,  con  ten 
wrestle  unceasingly,  down  to 
ment  of  death,  and  the  very  lai 
act  is  a  tremendous  conflict  n 
king  of  terrors." 

4.  To  live  in  this  world  is 
living  is  really  dying.     We 
journers"  here  -  away  from  bo; 
we  feel  solitary  and  alone;  we 
"  home" — home  to  our  Father 

5.  To  die  is  to  go  to  Christy 
upon  our  eternal  possession; 
and  experience  the  joy  and  bh 
of  that  life  in  heaven,  of  ^ 
have  only  a  foretaste  here;  i 
Chriat,  and  to  dwell  with  Bin 
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Bttriral  Service. 

Thx  Soitl'b  Amchob. 

TKt  hapt  sd  htfoTt  ua,  xehich  we  have  as 
an  anchor  af  the  souL — Heb.  yi :  19. 

1.  No  true  sailor  thinks  of  making  a 
Toyage  without  his  anohor;  so  every 
Bun  who  undertakes  the  perilous  voy- 
age to  the  eternal  shore  must  take  his 
anchor  with  hint,  A  sham  anchor  will 
be  of  no  use.  Sure  as  the  winds  will 
hlow,  and  the  seas  will  roll,  and  the 
breakers  are  ahead,  the  anohor  will  be 
put  to  the  test  It  will  be  too  late  to 
xemedy  his  neglect  or  ci^relessness  and 
•Bpply  the  missing  anohor  when  the 
dilp  is  drifting  on  the  rocks ! 

2.  Like  the  sailor,  the  Christian  voy- 
iger  should  look  wtU  to  his  anchor  in 
etbn  and  sunshine.  It  is  not  enough  to 
ihi^  one  on  board.  The  eye  must  be 
lapfc  on  it,  to  see  if  it  be  in  its  place 
aod  ready  for  immediate  use  in  the 
Boment  of  danger.  Converting  grace  is 
lM>t  enough  to  live  by !  The  anchor  may 
get  out  of  place,  or  the  chains  get 
tvisted,  and  the  windlass  out  of  order. 
Alas !  how  many  a  voyager,  in  the  hour 
of  storm  and  sudden  danger,  when  seas 
are  ready  to  engulf,  or  his  ship  to  drift 
to  demotion,  finds  his  hope  a  dead 
kope,  or  a  false  hope,  a  mere  sfiom^  or 
ao  overloaded  with  rubbish  of  one  kind 
or  another  as  to  be  utterly  useless ! 

3.  Like  the  sailor  the  Christian  voy- 
ager is  expected  to  make  suitable  use  of 
kis  anchor  I  It  has  a  specific  place  and 
use  assigned  it  in  the  economy  of  salva- 
tion. What  would  be  thought  of  a 
aaUor  who  should  attempt  to  make  a 
toffoge  astride  of  his  anchor?  Both  would 
go  to  the  bottom  speedily !  And  yet  this 
▼ery  feat  is  attempted  by  many  who  bear 
the  Christian  name.  They  seek  to  get  to 
kssven  en  their  **hfipe"  Their  one  concern 
ia  their  old  hope.  It  is  the  burden  of 
their  song.  Day  and  night,  year  in  and 
year  out,  they  are  searching  for  it,  resting 
hi  it,  rejoicing  if  they  can  get  astride 
it»  and  mourning  and  in  despair  if  they 
lose  sight  of  it  for  a  moment.  Such 
Abuse  hope,  pervert  its  use,  and  con- 
▼vtthe  whole  voyage  of  life  into  a  thing 
of  tempest  and  raging  seas  and  worri- 


ment,  with  little  calm  and  sunshine 
and  rejoicing. 


NiOH  TO  THX  KiMODOM  OF  GoD. 

And  when  Jesus  saw  that  he  acted  discreet- 
ly. He  said  unio  him.  Thou  art  not  far 
from  the  kingdom  cf  Gkxi— Mark  xii:  34. 

1.  This  scribe  pleases  the  Savior, 

(1)  He  knew  the  Law. 

(2)  He  put  duty  above  formal  observ- 
ance. 

(3)  He  had,  therefore,  a  sound  judg- 
ment about  religion. 

(4)  We  may  fairly  presume  that  he 
lived  his  creed. 

2.  And  yet  he  is  outside  of  the  Mngdom 
qf  Ood,  Not  &r  from  it,  near  it,  close 
to  its  threshold,  yet  outside. 

(1)  The  conscience  finds  his  system 
wanting.    He  still  sins. 

(2)  His  heart  feels  a  want,  Ck>d  is  great 
and  high,  and  affection  has  no  warm 
resting-place. 

(3)  His  character  needs  something 
more  than  precepts  to  build  it  on  sure 
foundations. 

3.  How  ehall  he  step  into  the  kingdom  of 
Ood? 

(1)  By  adding  to  his  creed  a  faith  in 
Christ  Jesus,  as  sin-offering,  and  high- 
priest,  as  man  and  Ood. 

(2)  By  giving  lus  heart  to  Christ  Jesus, 
as  a  divine  Brother,  Savior  and  Master. 

(3)  By  buUding  his  character  on  Christ*s. 
Conclusion. — This  scribe  means   you 

who  are  true,  honest,  faithful,  sound 
in  doctrine  of  morals,  but  not  a  lover 
and  friend  and  servant  of  Christ  Jesus. 
Be  persuaded  to  stq>  into  the  kingdom  of 
Ood,  

Christian  CultTire. 

WHOLE-HjBABTEDmM. 
IBt  J.  D.] 

With  my  whole  heart. — Ps.  cxi:  1. 

David  formed  the  noble  resolution  of 
praising  Ood,  and  determined  to  do  it 
with  his  tohble  heart. 

I.  WrrnOUT  WHOLB-HXABTKDmSS  OUB 
PBAISX  IS  NOT  AOCXPTABLB  TO  OOD. 

He  requires  us,  not  ours.  **He  ab- 
hors the  sacrifice  where  not  the  heart  is 
found." 

II.  WrrHOUT    WBOLB-HEABTXDNKSS     TE 
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[May, 


WlUi  TDCLD  NO  BAFPIMK88  TO  OUBSSLTSB. 

There  is  no  true  eDJoyment  in  any 
service  not  rendered  with  the  whole 
Bonl.  No  man  is  ever  happy  in  any 
enterprise  into  which  he  cannot  throw 
his  whole  being. 

ni.  Without  this  whole-hxabtzd- 
NE88  rr  WILL  not  be  continuous. 

It  will  not  run  on  day  by  day,  week 
by  week,  through  all  the  stages  of  life, 
but  it  will  be  broken,  desultory  and 
worthless.  

White  Lies. 

[Bt  David  H.  Wukeljcb,  D.D.] 

Say,  I  pray  ihee,  thai  thou  art  my  sister; 

that  it  may  be  well  with  me, — Gen.  xii :  13. 

Here  is  an  admixture  of.  truth  and 

falsehood,  or  what  people  call  a  "  white 

lie**— a  homoeopathic  and   not  an  old 


bolus  lie.  Sarah  was  **  the  daughter  of 
Abraham's  father,  but  not  of  his  mother.** 
It  has  been  well  said  that  a  lie  thai 
contains  some  truth  is — 

I.    The  M06T  DANGEBOU8. 

Abraham  yielded  to  falsehood  through 
fear.  Just  enough  frailty  to  show  his 
relationship  to  the  human  family. 

IL    A  LIE,  white  AS  it  mat  be,  IB  KKVX& 

finally  successful. 

Abraham  was  imitating  Egyptian 
policy,  and  the  Egyptians  beat  him.  He 
disgraced  himself,  and  suffered  bitter 
humiliation,  and  when  his  sin  was  dis- 
covered he  had  to  endure  rebuke  from 
Pharaoh  !  The  result  of  a  false  policy 
is  idways  sad — not  always  immediately 
80,  but  in  the  end  it  is  wormwood  and 
gall. 


8EBH02TIC  CfilTXCISH. 

"Thoughts  must  cotne  naturaUy,  like  vnldJUnotrt;  they  cannot  be  forced  in  a  kol-bed,  even  aUkau^h  mdei 
by  the  leaf 'mould  of  your  pa^,'* — Alex.  Smith. 

"The  deepest  truth*  art  best  read  betvieen  the  Knes,  and,  for  the  most  part,  refuse  to  be  written,"'- 
Alcott. 


Hints  on  Pbkachino  as  seen  fbom  the 
Pews.— We  give  the  points  of  an  ad- 
mirable address  before  a  recent  meeting 
of  ministers  in  Boston,  by  Samuel  B. 
Capen,  Esq.: 

*'  The  first  suggestion  I  would  like  to  make 
is  this :  that  many  of  our  preachers  overrate,  intel' 
lectuaUy,  the  average  of  their  audience. 

"  2.  Yon  underrate  the  keenness  of  the  perceptions  qf 
your  hearers.  I  remember,  in  a  great  religious 
interest,  a  worldly  man,  who  was  very  intelli- 
gent, said  to  me:  '  Mr. preaches  so  plain 

that  he  makes  men  angry  sometimes,  but  they 
come  back  the  next  night  to  hear  him  again.' 
His  very  boldness  made  him  attractive,  and 
drew  men  toward  him.  Men  want  no  diluted 
rose-water  religion.  They  want  something  that 
is  i>ositive  and  real.  Tou  can  preach  anything, 
if  it  is  only  spoken  in  love,  as  from  Calvary  and 
not  from  Sinai.  Being  God's  truth,  and  not  your 
guess,  it  shall  not  fail  of  its  mission.  A  man  that 
has  no  backbone  ought  never  to  bo  a  minister. 

"3.  Do  not  many  of  our  ministers  need  more 
singleness  of  purpose  f 

"4.  Win  you  allow  me  to  say  that  there  is 
quite  a  prevalent  idea  that  many  of  the  pulpits 
would  have  more  power  if  the  preachers  had 
more  method. 

"  5.  A  minister  to  succeed  muRt  be  a  cheerful 
man. 

"6.  No  man  can  succeed  as  he  ought  without 
enthusiasm,  and  this  Is  tme  especially  in  the  min^ 
Istry.  Dr.  J.  W.  Alexander  was  wont  to  say: 
•  Live  for  your  sermon,  live  in  yonr  ftermon. 


Get  soma  starling  to  cry,  '  Sermon,  sermon.  8e^ 
mon !' 

"  7.  Many  ministers  fkil,  I  think,  in  not  mak> 
ing  the  points  in  the  sermon  DEFiHmc 

"  8.  Many  ministers  fkil  by  neglectiiig  to  nae 
simple  iUustraiions  of  the  truth  tronx  daily  life. 

'*  9.  I  think  there  is  a  fkilore  in  the  ministry 
of  many  because  they  do  not  have  special  dosses 
for  training  the  young.  * 

'*10.  Many  ministers  fail  to  accomplish  all 
they  might  by  neglecting  to  eaptom  the  Seriptwret 
in  the  ordinary  reading  of  them. 

"11.  One  of  the  needs  of  the  ministry  is  to 
more  constantly  press  home  the  tmth  as  some- 
thing to  be  accepted  now. 

"  12.  I  do  not  feel  it  to  be  necessary  to  say,  in 
this  presence,  and  yet  this  paper  would  be  Inoom* 
plete  if  I  did  not  say,  that  the  need  of  the  hour 
is  for  more  ministers  who  are  more  Christ4ike.  Wa 
need  leaders  who  shall  be  head  and  shotddiHCS- 
above  the  people.  Two  generations  ago  thers 
was  the  greatest  reverence  for  the  minister  on 
account  of  his  caUing,  and  one  would  hardly 
sit  in  his  presence.  That  day  is  passed,  bot 
there  is  a  similar  reverence,  deep  underneath, 
for  some  of  you;  not  because  of  your  <fffioe.  but 
for  what  you  are.  Yon  need  to  feel  more  and 
more  that  to  hold  still  more  Armly  by  this 
leadership  you  mnst  be  still  more  like  Christ. 
The  office  alone  will  not  give  you  the  power. 
When  you  preach,  never  forget  that  your  words 
will  go  no  farther  than  your  oum  Hoes  carry  iU 
Back  of  the  preacher  will  be  the  mam  ;  and  what 
he  ti,  and  not  what  he  professes,  will  always  de> 
termine  the  force  and  power  of  the  message." 
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SmpuciTT  IN   Pbxachino.— A   great 
mistake  is  Arequently  made  by  preaoh- 
ert)  especially  young  preachers,  when 
they  employ  language  that  the  common 
people  do  not  understand.    It  is  not 
to  t)e  expected  that  everything  which 
t  preacher  says  in  the  pulpit  will  be 
readily  comprehended  by  every  hearer. 
In  the  nature  of  things,  this  cannot  be. 
It  is  very  difficult,  if  not  quite  impos- 
nhle,  to  so  simplify  certain  thoughts 
that  quite  illiterate  people  can  clearly 
ukderstand  them.     Indeed  it  often  re- 
quires the  application  of  considerable 
itieDgth  of  intellect  to  apprehend  the 
precise  import  of  some    truths,   even 
vhen  presented  in  as  simple  forms  of 
tpeeeh  as  they  can  be.    But,  while  this 
is  true,  I  am  justified  in  pleading  for 
greater  simplicity  of  language  than  ob- 
tains in  many  pulpits.     We  frequently 
hear  words  used  which  are  entirely  un- 
neeessary  to  express  the  meaning  in- 
tended; words,  too,  which  ministers  of 
ordinary  judgment  ought  to  know  can- 
not be  comprehended  by  quite  a  number 
of  their  hearers.     Hence,  this  question 
ought  to  be  constantly  before  the  mind 
of  erery  preacher:  "  Will  the  common 
people  understand  me  if  I  use  such  a 
\mmT    If  it  seem  probable  that  they 
win  not,  then  choose  some  simpler  word 
or  phrase.    I  know  that  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult, sometimes,  to  select  those  terms 
which  are    most   suitable    to    express 
thought  in  the  simplest  manner,  espe- 
cially when  speaking  without  a  manu- 
script.   But  the  habit  may  be  acquired 
by  diligent  painstaking  and  constant 
though tfolness  in  reference  to  it.     To 
this  end,  let  there  be  a  studious  ac- 
quaintance with  the  various  syoonyms 
of  our  language,   and  judicously  use 
those  words  which  most  tersely  convey 
the  meaning  designed.   Remember  that 
eoeword,  the  meaning  of  ^hich  is  not 
understood  by  the  hearers,  often  ren- 
ders the  whole  sentence  valueless.     It 
is  not  the  large,  high-sounding  words 
that  truly  indicate  depth  of  thought, 
or  greatness   of  mind.      The   greatest 
Binds    generally    express    them  Helves 
simply.     Christ  and  Paul  are   notable 
examples  of  ibis.     Spurgeon  is  another 


eminent  example.  If  we  would  be  truly 
successful  preachers,  let  us  strive  to  so 
present  the  truths  of  the  Gospel  that  the 
common  people  will  not  be  in  doubt  as 
to  the  meaning  of  our  message. 

G.  H.  Wethzrbe. 

Hcnha,  N.  T.    . 

SEIiF-CoNTEOL     IN     THE     PULPIT.  — An 

actor  is  quoted  as  having  said  : 

"  He  who  makes  hla  audience  weep  ia  not  he 
who  weepe  but  he  who  aeems  to  weep.  To  yield 
to  unchecked  feeling  is  to  go  to  pieces." 

Can  this  be  applied  to  preaching? 
Must  not  the  preacher  feel  what  he  pre- 
tends to  feel?  An  Inquibeb. 

Yes,  to  both  questions.  One  of  the 
banes  of  the  pulpit  is  simulated  feeling, 
pumped-up  emotion.  The  preacher  is 
as  bound  to  feel  what  he  pretends  to 
feel  as  to  be  what  he  pretends  to  be. 
That  weeping  is  justifiable  as  a  mere 
rhetorical  trick  is  no  more  true  than 
that  exaggerated  statement,  misrepre- 
sentation of  fact,  adding  an  extra  cipher 
to  one*s  figures,  is  justifiable  for  the 
same  reason.  We  have  heard  of  a  tear- 
ful  pastor  upon  whose  notes  for  pulpit 
use  was  found,  after  his  death,  in  Ta- 
rions  places  this  reminder :  **  Weep 
here.**  We  wish  this  method  had  died 
with  him ;  we  are  afraid  it  didn't. 

But  the  actor's  words  apply  to  the 
preacher  who  has  not  too  little,  but  too 
much  emotion.  Wendell  Phillips  de- 
rived his  po^er  as  much  from  his 
superb  command  over  his  feelings  as 
from  any  one  thing  perhaps.  It  is  the 
preacher's  duty  to  arouse  emotion,  but 
just  as  much  his  duty  to  guide  and 
direct  it,  so  that  it  may  not  evaporate 
in  a  mere  outburst  of  grief  or  ecstasy, 
but  lead  to  better  living.  Then  what 
confidence  can  one's  judgment  inspire  if 
he  is  "carried  away  "  by  his  sorrow,  or 
pity,  or  joy?  It  is  not  necessary  for 
the  preacher  altogether  to  repress  his 
feelings;  but  he  must  master  them.  He 
must  ride  the  tempest,  not  be  swept 
away  by  it. 

YiOLENOB  TO  THE  CONTEXT. — A  sermou 
has  been  sent  us  for  criticism,  on  the 
text,  "I  know  and  am  persuaded  in  the 
Lord  Jesus  that  nothing  is  unclean  of 
itself."   (Bom.  xiv:  14.)    Its  theme  is. 
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* '  ThovLghi  determines  moral  quaUty,*"  The 
sermon  is  an  elaborate  argument  to 
show  that  nothing  is  good  or  bad  in 
itself;  bnt  oar  thought  concerning  it 
makes  it  good  or  bad.  A  man  may  mur- 
der, thinking  he  is  doing  God's  service, 
and  that  thought  robs  the  act  of  crim- 
inality. 

The  context  shows  plainly  that "  noUi- 
fh<7"  applies  only  to  the  things  under 
discission — that  is  to  say,  to  *'meat 
offered  unto  idols,"  and  to  anything 
which  is  made  unclean  by  a  human 
agreement  to  consider  it  religiously  or 
ceremoniously  unclean.  An  idol  is  noth- 
ing; offering  meat  to  an  idol  does  not 
put  idolatry  into  the  meat.  But  to  a 
man  who  believes  that  the  idolatrous 
act  has  infected  and  polluted  the  meat, 
the  eating  of  such  meat  is  an  unholy 
act.  He  is,  by  eating,  forswearing  the 
Christian  faith  in  One  Living  Ood.  If 
he  does  not  believe  that  the  idolatrous 
act  has  infected  the  meat,  partaking  of 
it  Ib  an  innocent  act.  The  sense  is  sub- 
stantially the  same  in  Titus  i:  15,  **To 
the  pure  all  things  are  pure,"  refers 
only  to  ceremonial  defilement. 

BsATiNO  THE  AiB. — How  much  of  hu- 
man effort  is  a  failure  because  misdi- 
rected. How  many  sermons  are  thrown 
sway  because  they  either  had  no  spe- 
cific aim  or  they  fell  short  of  the  mark. 
It  is  not  so  much  the  amount  of  learn- 
ing, thought,  feeling,  logic,  eloquence 
there  is  in  a  sermon,  that  makes  it  ef • 
fective,  as  it  is  the  skill  and  force  which 
aim  and  send  home  the  blow.  Not 
general  ability  and  discipline,  so  much 
as  specific  discipline  and  direction,  do 
the  execution.  A  Remington  rifle,  of 
the  utmost  perfection,  loaded  to  the 
muzzle,  will  kill  nobody  if  fired  into 
the  air,  or  at  a  man  of  straw.  An  old 
writer  expresses  the  idea  forcibly  when 
he  says:  ''Not  merely  a  strong  mind 
but  an  able  minister;  not  generally  the 
capacity  to  strike  hard,  but  to  strike 
speoificaUy;  to  know  what  to  strike  and 
how  to  hit.  It  is  the  want  of  this  speci' 
fie  discipline  which  causes  many  preach- 
ers to  spend  their  lives  in  doing  little 
else  than  beating  the  air."  How  differ- 
cut  would  be  the  result  of  preaching  if 


ministers  would,   in  the    prep 
and  preaching  of  every  discoursi 
to  bear  the  trained  skill  of  the 
man,  the  mechanic,  the  athlete, 
to  bring  down  some  live  sinner, 
to  hit. 

UnrrY  IN  DwcouBSE.— A  patch 
unrelated  parts  may  be  interesiij 
accomplish  good,  but  it  oanno 
erly  be  called  a  sermon.  In  a 
there  must  be  unity — an  idea  i 
through  all— to  parts  mutually  i 
pendent.  Yet  this  connection  t 
lie  on  the  surface.  Like  an  € 
Emerson,  we  seem  to  have  a  hai 
crystals,  each  sentence  perfect  ii 
and  independent  of  what  went 
and  of  what  follows ;  but  if  yc 
deep  enough  you  will  find  unit^ 
essay.  On  a  dark  night  we  see  b 
points  in  the  sky;  yet  the  nni' 
a  related  whole,  and  had  we  ey< 
enough  we  could  see  the  bond  o 
In  a  discourse  it  is  not  necessi 
there  should  appear  the  details 
progress  from  one  division  to  tta 
The  process  by  which  we  reach 
we  need  not  exhibit.  The  trn 
come  like  the  flash  of  lightnii 
flash  is  sudden,  but  the  gathe 
the  forces  that  produce  the  fla 
be  silent  and  long-continued,  b 
the  less  present  because  silent 
discourse,  whether  apparent  or 
unity  .must  be  real. 


Tbikgs  a  P&eaghkb  should  Bm 

*  *  *  Thai  intensity  is  better  than  v( 

*  *  *  That  the  deceivings  of  educati* 
be  guarded  against. 

*  •  *  «  That  the  Bible  will  always  I 
what  you  are  to  it." 

*  *  *  That  a  brave  man  is  in  danger 
tempted  to  utter  a  truth,  simply  beca 
unix>pular. 

*  ♦  •  That  you  be  not  chary  of  co 
words;  for  to  the  afflicted  the  tongue  o 
hearted  preacher  sounds  like  a  bell 
heaven. 

m  *  m  u  xhat  no  character  is  ever  ri| 
derstood  until  it  has  been  regarded  first 
with  tolerance,  bnt  with  sympathy  as 
Dr.  Owrge  Beard, 

*  •  *  That  to  intimate   that  ''oux 
Zion"— that  is,  ''our**  denominatioc 
true  Church,  and  the  wMe  ^  »(,  is  an 
able  untruth,  pUu  cant* 
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J%e  prayer  of  Ajox  \oa»fw  ligkt."—ljo}HQrMLLOW. 

Kii  a  gnat  mUtakt  to  aped  to  find  men  in  agreement  with  tu.    I  wiU  Htlen  to  any  one's  convictions; 
dombts  to  yourself."— QovrsK, 

strife   to    see    which   can    report    the 

**hirgeRt   church   membership"?    The 

doors  are  thrown  wide  open,  and  th« 

crowd  is  all  but  driven  in ! 


fieUgion  Made  Easy. 

How  is  it  that  men  and  women  enter 
the  Lord's  Tisible  kingdom  at  the  pres- 
et day  with  so  much  seeming  ease  ? 
It  WIS  not  so  twenty-five  or  fifty  years 
•go.  Is  there  less  involved  in  aprofession 
tfr^Sgkn  t  Has  the  native  character  of 
■in  improved  in  this  cultured  age,  so 
thrt,  in  passing  from  *'  death  unto  life/' 
tte  change  is  not  so  great  or  radical  ?  Or 
bis  the  Church  lowered  her  standards, 
ttd  really  come  to  expect  and  require 
iMithan  in  former  times,  of  those  who 
eonieas  Christ  and  enter  into  covenant 
niitiims  with  His  people?  Few  will 
dny  the  foot  Many  pastors  and  Chris- 
tins  deplore  it.  It  is  alarming.  How 
tn  we  to  acount  for  it? 

Only  yesterday  the  writer  heard  from 
tki  lips  of  a  leading  Brooklyn  pastor 
tki  following  startling  statement : 
"When  I  came  to  this  church  three 
jflvs  ago  it  numbered  about  250  mem- 
b«B;  it  now  numbers  over  800.  And 
jft  not  one  per  cent,  more  attend  the 
pnyor-meetings  of  the  church  now  than 
•ttinded  them  two  years  and  a  half  ago, 
ad  there  has  been  no  advance  in  the 
btnerolent  gifts  of  the  church,  or  in  pew- 
RBtals."  And  we  suspect  the  experience 
of  this  pastor  is  not  an  exceptional  one. 

Sorely  there  is  something  radically 
wrong  when  such  a  state  of  things  is 
possible.  What  is  it?  Different  reasons, 
of  eoorse,  will  be  assigned,  and  we  have 
not  space  to  do  mure  than  suggest  our 
own  views  in  few  words. 

L  Too  grecU  haste  in  admitiing  members, 
Hvrying  professed  converts  into  the 
Church  as  soon  as  they  obtain  a  "  hope." 
So  it  was  in  the  church  referred  to 
•bove.  We  knew  another  church  that 
idmitted  over  400  members  in  a  time 
of  great  excitement,  and  six  months 
ifter  the  pastor  remarked  to  the  writer 
that  he  did  not  l>elieve  there  were  a 
dozen  genuine  conversions  in  the  en- 
tire number  I  David  was  awfully  pun- 
ished for  "numbering  Israel ";  and  are 
not  our  pastors  sinning  in  the  present 


2.  The  changed  character  c^  the  preva^ 
lent  type  of  preaching  is  largely  respon- 
sible for  it.  The  *'Law,"  so  magnified 
in  former  times,  and  such  a  power  in 
the  hands  of  Edwards,  Lyman  Beecher, 
Finney,  and  others,  is  now  virtually 
obsolete.  Only  the  mild,  the  gentle, 
the  winning  features  of  the  Gospel  are 
dwelt  upon  by  the  majority  of  preach- 
ers ;  and  it  is  not  strange  that  those 
marked  and  profound  experiences  which 
used' to  characterize  revivals  are  now 
seldom  felt.  Only  the  surface  is  moved; 
the  *'fallow  ground"  is  not  broken  up; 
the  seed  has  no  root,  and  quickly  with- 
ser ;  and  many  find  themselves  in  the 
Church  really  unregenerated. 

3.  The  line  thai  separates  the  Church  from 
the  vjorld  is  well-nigh  prdctically  effaced. 
It  is  really  hard  to  discern  it  in  actual 
life  to-day,  in  city  or  country.  Men 
may  "belong  to  the  Church,"  and  still 
be  devoted  to  the  gayeties,  fashions  and 
pleasures  of  the  world;  may  "gamble 
in  stocks,"  "speculate"  in  all  sorts  of 
"futures,"  defraud  in  a  hundred  shrewd 
ways,  recklessly  involve  themselves  in 
bankruptcy  and  sacrifice  their  confiding 
friends ;  never  enter  the  prayer-meet- 
ingd;  make  a  selfish  use  of  their"  talents,  '* 
and,  in  all  that  is  visible  to  the  eye  of 
man,  be  wholly  "  conformed  to  this 
world."  Is  it  not  so?  Has  it  not  come 
to  be  a  grievous  scandal  ?    So  thinks 

Brooklyn^  N.  Y,         *        0bser>'eiu 


The  Bieh  and  the  Pocr. 

In  The  Hojieletic  for  Feb.  (p.  292 )^ 
Gen. Woodford  denies  that  the  erection 
of  fine  churches  has  had  the  effect  of 
separating  the  rich  from  the  poor,  and 
appeals,  in  proof,  to  Roman  churcheH, 
Mahommedan  mosques  and  heathen 
worship.  He  is  right.  The  same  is 
true  of  cathedrals  of  the  English 
Church.    But  I  think  the  fault  is  in  the 
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fine  furnishing  of  chnrohes,  costly  car- 
pets and  the  luxorioasly  upholstered 
seatA.  Let  the  part  for  God's  use  be 
beautiful  as  art  and  money  can  make  it; 
but  let  the  seats  be  as  they  are  (when 
there  are  anv)  in  Roman  churches  and 
mosques  and  temples  —  uncushioned 
and  plain — suggesting,  not  possession 
by  rich  people,  but  use  by  all  people; 
not  luxurious  ease  in  listening,  but 
practical  use  in  worship. 

I  saw  recently  in  the  TVi&une  an  item 
from  Thos.  Collyer,  telling  of  the  min- 
gling of  all  classes  in  St  Paul's,  Lon- 
don, and  in  St.  Boch's,  in  Paris,  where 
he  saw  the  President  of  the  Bepublio 
kneeling  side  by  side  with  a  white- 
capped  servant  girl.  But  they  had  only 
the  bare  floor  and  rusb>bottomed  chairs. 
If  I  could  build  a  church  to  win  the 
masses,  it  should  be  costly  and  rich, 
and  grand  as  possible,  in  everything 
for  God ;  but  uncushioned,  unoarpeted 
and  plain.  And  the  poor  would  not  be 
afraid  to  come  to  it. 

Washingion,  D.  C.        William  Pabet. 

Tlie  Power  of  the  Zots. 

In  no  Protestant  statement  of  the  doc- 
trine of  absolution,  or  the  "  power  of 
the  keys,"  which  he  has  thus  far  met 
with,  has  the  writer  seen  any  signifi- 
cance drawn  from  Matt  xvi :  2.  Do 
not  these  words,  "Get  thee  behind  me, 
Satan,"  spoken  to  Peter,  throw  light 
on  the  meaning  of  the  address  to  him, 
on  the  previous  occasion,  as  recojded 
in  Matt,  xvi:  18,  19?  In  other  words, 
does  not  the  fact  of  Christ  having  so 
obviously  spoken  beyond  Peter,  in  the 
one  case,  illustrate  the  fact,  as  Protest- 
ants claim,  that  he  spoke  beyond  him,  in 


the  other  case?  The  point  is 
Joseph  Cook  would  say,  a  "bu: 
one.  But  the  writer  made  it  in  a 
discussion.  And  he  would  like  to 
from  some  more  scholarly  antbo 
his  argument  was  sound.  1 

Three  Bridgea,  N.  J, 

Why  only  a  "  Brother-in-law' 

In  the  March  number,  Noah 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  G 
New  York,  styles  himself  a  "b] 
in-Uw"  of  Dr.  John  HaU's  cl 
from  which  I  infer  that  he  is  < 
that  numerous  class  who  intellei 
accept  Christianity  as  true  and 
but  make  no  confession  of  £b 
Christ  by  uniting  with  the  C 
Could  Judge  Davis  be  persuaded 
us  why  he  is  only  a  ''brother-in 
It  would  be  helpful  to  ministers  i 
treatment  of  such  cases,  to  ha 
reasons  of  such  an  intelligent  an 
nent  layman  for  his  non-conii 
with  the  terms  of  the  Gospel. 

Delafield,  Wis.  Louis  Rid 

Adrertising  lists  of  Snljeoti 

I  find  it  of  great  advantage  to 
tise  on  cards  a  list  of  subjects  in 
there  is  general  interest,  and  hav 
freely  circulated;  as,  for  examp 
following,  my  present  series  : 

Tbbaooo  and  Opium— Dancing— Cud 
—Impure  Litentture—The  Theatre— Bxtn 
— IrriUbility— Evil  company— Base-ball 
UaidB  -Alcohol— on  successive  Sabbath  e 
In  the  summer  I  expect  to  give  a  serifi 
"  Ten  Commandments."  in  which  I  sh 
The  Worship  of  Money  —  Profknity — I 
breaking— Suicide —  Marriage— Divorce- 
Corruption— Slander,  etc. 

Albim,  N.  T.  E.  H.  Ijlt 


AROUND  7HS 
CopTright  and  Oheap  Bo6ks. 

Many  clergymen,  as  well  as  other 
book-buyers,  are  much  interested  in 
the  International  (Copyright  measure 
now  before  Congress.  Few  question 
the  justice  of  copyright;  nearly  all  ad- 
mit that  the  foreign,  as  the  native  au- 
thor, should  be  paid  for  his  labor.  Why 
should  we  pay  the  paper  manufacturer, 
the  printer,  the  bookbinder,  and  refuse 
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to  pay  the  man  who  supplies  the 
element  in  a  book — that  element 
makes  the  book  valuable  ?  We  1 
that  not  only  equity,  but  polic; 
are  on  the  side  of  fair  dealing.  1 
to  dispel  the  fear  that  Intemi 
Copyright  means  high  prices  for 
we  have  published  lately  in  th 
York  papers  several  letters,  one  of 
we  print  below,  as  our  answer  to 
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of  oar  readers  who  have  written  as  ask- 
ing what  will  be  the  effect  of  the  enact- 
luent  of  copyright  on  the  prices  of 
books: 

To  \kt  Editor  qf  The  Xew  York  Tribune : 

"  SzB :  It  is  not  at  all  certain  that  the  copyright 
nMBsnre  will  pasn  at  the  preHont  Heiiaion.   It  cer- 
Uinly  will  not,  except  through  syHtematic,  per- 
tUtant  poflhing.  ThiB  ia  not  a  political  bill,  and 
ttiii  in  peculiarly  a  year  of  political  meaaurea. 
Besides,  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  many  of  the 
fiieods  of  the  measure  do  not  comprehend  fully 
the  force  in  the  undertow  of  opposition.    It  is 
not  wi«,  as  renewedly  discussed  in  some  quar- 
tan, to  load  the  bill  with  the  manufacturing 
«bue,  priucipally  for  two  reason* :  (1)  This 
Buy  cause  a  long  delay  in  the  passage  of  a  rocip- 
zocal  bill  through  Parliament;  and  (2)  it  is 
not  to  the  interest  of  American  manufacturers. 
Even  now  America  is  the  better  market  for  books, 
nd  the  future  ia  on  our  aide.    Ko  American 
author  will  think  of  supplying  this  market  trom 
Eaglaad.  but  many  an  English  author  will  think 
of  «upplying  the  English  market  from  America. 
'Then  is  economy  in  manufacturing  but  a  sin- 
gte  let  of  plates.    The  tariff  and  the  better  mar- 
ket an  with  us.  With  these  advantages  it  would 
le  strange   indeed    if  the  American  publisher 
€oi]ld  not  outbid  often  his  English  competitor 
for  both  markets.    Even  now  an  American  firm 
hM  sot  found  it  difficult  to  contract  with  so 
«jninent  an  author  as  Alphonse  Daudet  for  the 
exclusive  control  of  the  American  and  English 
Buitets. 

"Will  not  copyright  increase  the  price  of  books? 
Tea,  somewhat,  the  price  of  new  books,  and  it 
ought  to.  The  vast  world  of  books  now  pub- 
lished will  not  be  affected  by  copyright.  A  new 
book  cannot  bo  sold  at  10  cents  with  fairness  to 
the  author.  If  we  cannot  have  cheap  books  and 
be  &ur,  then  let  the  cheap  book  perish.  We  can 
dispense  with  the  cheap  book  l)etter  than  with 
Justice.  No  individual,  no  nation,  can  perma- 
nently profit  by  wrong  doing.  Nature  is  organ- 
iaed  agaiuMt  it  In  the  moral  and  spiritual 
universe  gravity  is  upward.  Benefit  in  the  long 
ran  is  ever  on  the  side  of  right.  These  are  sim- 
ple truisms,  of  course,  but  a  strict  application 
of  them  in  commercial  and  political  life  will 
prcive  such  novelties  that  it  would  be  worth  a 
reign  of  high  prices  to  witness  the  result. 

"  But  the  public  is  exaggeniting  the  danger  from 
the  English-printed  book.  It  is  the  demand  that 
determines  the  price  of  books.    The  American 
■publisher  sells  copyrighted  books  at  reaAouable 
prices  now,  because  it  pays  him  best.  The  same 
motive  will  govern  him  after  an  extension  of 
■copyright,  and  it  will  operate  equally  with  the 
English  publisher.    Then  the  relative  demand 
for  EngUah    and  American    books    is    rapidly 
changing  in  favor  of  the  American.    This  coun- 
try has  outgrown  its  colonial  and  provincial 
hterary  dependency.    There  is  many  an  Ameri- 
<aD  paper,  or  scholar,  whose  endorsement  car- 


ricH  more  weight  in  scctirlng  the  sale  of  a  book 
than  does  the  endorsement  of  the  best  known 
English  or  Continental  pai>er  or  scholar.  This 
was  not  always  so.  Who  now,  before  purchasing, 
asks  what  English  critics  think  of  a  book  ?  The 
author  who,  in  the  rapidly  advancing  futuxe, 
will  hold  the  American  market  will  be  the  dis- 
tinctively American  author.  Every  nation  when 
it  comes  to  itself  must  have  a  literature  that 
gives  expression  to  its  life  and  manners,  and 
bringa  into  clearer  light  its  ideals.  The  liter- 
ature we  need  must  develop  along  the  lines  of 
the  growth  of  our  national,  social,  spiritual  lUb. 
It  must  breathe  our  air.  grow  fh>m  our  soil.  Is 
it  brag  and  bluster  to  say  that  in  a  few  years 
there  will  be  a  greater  demand  in  England  for 
American  books  than  in  America  for  English 
books?  It  would  be  an  amusing,  but  not  an 
impossible,  turn  to  the  whirligig  of  time,  should 
we  see  the  English  publisher  objecting  to  copy- 
right in  order  to  protect  his  trade.  The  future, 
doubtless,  has  many  surprises  more  wonderful 
than  that. 

*'  It  is  objected  that  there  is  to<}  much  haste  in 
pushing  the  measure  through  Congress  (if  only 
this  were  so  t);  that  the  formation  of  the  Copy- 
right League  of  'six  hundred/  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  measure,  are '  sudden.'  The  one  who 
started  this  objection  must  have  '  laid  awake  o* 
nights.'  Sudden !  Yes,  as  the  flash  of  the  light, 
ning  is  sudden;  but  the  gathering  of  the  forces 
that  produce  the  flash  is  not  sudden.  The  force 
has  been  gathering  for  half  a  century  which 
has  resulted  in  the  present  organized  attempt  at 
copyright.  Let  us  pray  that  this  may  not  prove 
a  flash  of  sheet  lightning,  but  a  thunderbolt, 
which  shall  cleave  and  blast  to  the  roots  the 
monster  injustice  at  which  it  is  aimed.  The 
measure  cannot  be  too  sudden  nor  too  thorough. 

"L  K.  FuifX. 
"  Xew  York,  AprU  3. 1884." 


The  Defeat  of  the  Whiskey  BilL 

Many  clergymen  thought,  as  we  did, 
that  what  is  known  as  the  Whiskey  Bill 
was  worth  the  trouble  to  defeat.  We 
ore  glad  to  learn  that  in  many  churches 
petitions  were  circulated  and  signed, 
and  then  forwarded  to  Congress.  A 
Congressman  always  respects  public 
opinion.  The  result  is  an  overwhelm- 
ing defeat— a  defeat  so  overwhelming 
as  to  surprise  both  friends  and  foes  of 
the  bill.  The  Whiskey  business  will 
not  be  permitted  any  special  privileges; 
it  is  bad  enough  to  place  it  on  equality 
with  other  trades.  It  must  pay  its  mil- 
lions of  taxes,  just  as  other  industries 
have  had  to  pay  theirs.  What  mon- 
strous effrontery  to  ask  to  be  relieved 
from  them !    Nor  has  it  received  the  last 
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of  ita  pnniflhment  for  iU  insolent  inter-  ly  due  to  the  inflnenoe  (rf  the  c 
ferenoe  at  the  hallot-box  and  in  our  an  inflaenee  whieh.wieely  wield 
legislatire  halls.    This  defeat  was  large-      always  prore  well-nigh  irresietil 


QUXBD5S  KSHh  AKSWBS. 


<< 


H.  C.  L."— What  is  the  hest  work 
cn  meekness  ?  A. :  We  refer  this  query 
to  our  readers. 

**  B.  H.  J." — A  most  excellent  history 
of  Christianity  is,  **  White's  £ighteen 
Christian  Centuries.'*    Price,  $2. 

**L.  8. "—A.:  We  regard  as  among 
«•  the  best  works  on  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,"  Tholuck's,  price  $3,  and 
Trench's,  price  $4. 

**Mo»TE8QUiEU." — A.:  The  Spirit  of 
Laws,  translated  from  the  French  by 
Thos.  Nugent,  new  editfon,  2  vols.,  8vo, 
$6.00.     Clarke  Sl  Co.,  Cincinnati. 

*»C.  W.  T."— Can  you  inform  me  if 
there  is  published  a  concordance  of 
Shakespeare?  A.:  Clarke's  (London) 
8to  new  edition :  Little  k  Co.,  Boston. 
"A  YouNo  Pastor"— A.:  "The  best 
topical  sermons  "  published  on  Phil,  ii : 
5-11,  that  we  know  of,  are  in  National 
Prtachtr^  Vol.  X.,  May  No.,  and  in  Vol. 
XXXV.,  March  No. 

'*  A.  U."— Who  is  the  author  of  the 
quotation:  "There  are  men  who  are  as 
irresistibly  attracted  to  error  as  the 
needle  to  the  pole?"  A.:  Referred  to 
our  readers  for  answer. 

*•  S.  S.  R." — Is  there  a  Concordance 
of  the  Septuagint  published  since  that 
of  Fromius  in  1718,  and  where  can  that 
be  had  ?    A. :  None  since,  and  we  doubt 
if  it  can  be  purchased  in  this  country. 
"W.  J.  A."— A.:  The  identity  of  the 
mummy  said  to  have  been  found  in 
Egypt  with  the  Pharaoh  drowned  in  the 
Bed  Sea,  according  to  the  Bible  record, 
has  not  been  established.    The  wish  is 
widely  expressed  that  the  sea,  where  it 
is    supposed     the    Israelites    crossed, 
might  bo  dredged.     There  is  little  rea- 
son  to  doubt,  if  this  were  done,  that 
sufficient  mementoes  of  the  catastrophe 
would  be  found  to  confirm  the  inspired 
account. 

•*J.  L.  Alger."  —  What  causes  the 
discrepancy  between  2  Kings  viii:  26 
and  2  Chron.  xxii:  2,  in  reference  to 
Abaziah's  age  when  he  began  to  reign  ? 


A.:  The  former  fixes  his  age  oi 

at  22,  and  the  latter,  making  i 

evidently  an  error,  either  of  the 

or  proof-reader.     It  is  remarkal 

it  should  not  hare  been  correeti 

it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  ani 

manifest  errors  will  be  corrects* 

rerised  rersion  we  are  soon  to  hi 

"Bocm."— What  is  the  best  n 

the     history    of    Mormon  ism  t 

church  claims  that  our  encycl< 

are   not  correct   in  their  aoeo 

Joseph  Smith,  Solomon  Panldii 

ney  Bigdon,  etc.      Their  £ld< 

claims  truth  in  his  tract  refnt 

current  statments.    Why  can't 

in   some  form  a  full  history 

movement  ?    A. :  We  refer  to  ai 

Schaff-Herzog  for  much  reliabl 

mation  in  reference  to  the  whol 

ture  of  the  subject. 

'•A.  H.  S."--What  is  the  be» 

to  pursue  when  the  church  is  ix 

with  the  pastor,  simply    for 

proper  management  ?   (2)  What 

sonable  time  to  wait  for  the  rej 

of  a  backslidden  member  befor 

ing  to  discipline  ?    (3)  What  si 

done  with  a  member  (a  Sunda 

teacher)  who  is  habitually  absc 

Sunday  morning  service  on  th< 

of    preparing    the     les.son? 

specific  rules  can  be  laid  dowi 

of  the  cases  mentioned.    (1)  S 

up  by  a  plain  statement  of  the 

the  case.     The  obligation   to 

pastor's  salary   promptly    is 

sacred  as  any  other  business  o\ 

If  they  take  no  heed,  tender  yo 

nation.       (2)    Much   depends 

flagrancy  of   the  case.     First 

•* labor";  if  that  fail,  after  due 

tion,   **tell  it  to  the  church' 

scandal  is  caused  by  the  offen 

tute  discipline.     (3)  Bemonstr 

faithful  admonition.     It  is   i 

able  if   it    be  a  disciplinary 

especially  if  he  is  conscientioi 

course. 
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TBBOBS  Am  TEXTS  OF  BSCSNT  LSASma  8EB1C0NS. 

L  A  Diiifnmu  HftUt    "  How  long  halt  ye  between  two  opinions  r*— 1  Kings  xvlil:  31.    Bev.  T.  K. 

ITokto^  flftn  Francisco. 
2.  Tbe  Unchnioliad  Mnltitade.    "O  taste  and  see  that  the  Lord  is  good."— Ps.  xxxiv:  8.    Rer. 

David  Swing.  Chicago, 
llike  Mission  of  the  lips.    "O  Lord,  open  thoa  mj  lips."— Ps.  11:  15.    J.  P.  Newman,  D.D.. 

KcwTork. 
illie  GUI  to  Oratitade.    *' Bless  the  Lord.  O  my  soul,"  etc.— Ps.  civ:  1.    John  Hall,  D.D.. 

XiBwYoik. 
Ii  He Gitefr  of  Christ    "A  man  of  sorrows,  and  acquainted  with  grief."— Isa.  liii:  3.    Bev.  l>rof. 

Orris,  Ph.  D..  Princeton,  N.  J. 
1  AUfing  Creed.    "FoUow  me."  etc.— Matt,  iv:  19.    C.  D.  W.  Bridgman.  D.D.,  New  York. 

I  AOombatiye  Christianity.    '*  Think  not  that  I  am  come  to  send  peace  on  earth."  etc.— Matt,  x: 

M  and  Heb.  iv:  13.    Bishop  J.  F.  Hurst.  Brooklyn. 
1 A  Promisa  UnfuUilled.    "And  he  answered  and  said:  I  go.  sir ;  and  went  not"— Matt,  xxi:  30. 

B.  Misnly.  D.D..  Louisville.  Ky. 
I.  Apostolic  Church  Order.    Acts  xx:  38.  and  1  Peter  t:  1-4.    John  Hall.  D.D..  New  York. 
ttL  Beeognition  of  Friends  in  Heaven.    "  Now  we  see  through  a  glass  darkly,  but  then  £sce  to  ikce." 

1  Oor.  xiii:  13.    J.  O.  Peck,  D.D..  Brooklyn. 
IL  Holding  on  to  the  Truth.    "  Hold  fast  the  form  of  sound  words."— 3  Tim.  i:  13.    J.  L.  Withrow. 

D J)..  Boston. 

II  Why  Christ  wan  Tempted.    "  For  we  have  not  an  high  priest  which  cannot  be  touched,"  etc.— 

Heb.  iv:  15.    W.  F.  Watkins.  D.D..  New  York. 
]&  The  Crown  of  Qod's  Attributes.    "  Be  ye  holy,  for  I  am  holy."— 1  Peter  i:  16.    J.  H.  Barrows. 
_  D.D.,  Chicago. 


^•i 


STTOaSSTIVE  THSKES. 


L  Xstnrs  Obedient  to  the  Voice  of  Ood.  ("And 
God  said:  Let  there  be  light;  and  there  was 
hght"— Oen.  i:  8.) 

1  lbs  Efficacy  of  Parental  Faith.  ('*  Come  thou 
md  all  thy  house  into  the  ark;  for  thee 
have  I  seen  righteous..  .Noah  went  in,  and 
his  sons  and  his  sons' wives,"  etc.— Oen. 
vii:  1-7.) 

S,  Christian  Prudence.  ("  Ponder  the  path  of 
thy  feet.**  etc.— Prov.  iv:  26.) 

i  A  Joyful  Betum.  ("  The  ransomed  of  the 
Lord  shall  return,  and  come  to  Zion  with," 
etc.- In.  XXXV :  10.) 

S.  An  Unfkithftil  Church  a  great  Power  for  Evil. 
("  .  .  .  they  strengthen  also  the  hands  of 
evil-doers,  that  none  retumeth  from  his 
wickedness."— Jer.  xxlii:  14.) 

iKorsl  Character  of  Words.  ("Every  idle 
[evil]  word  that  men  shall  speak,  they  8hall 
give  acoouiit,"  etc.— Matt  xii:  36,  37.) 


7.  An  Excited  City.    ("  When  he  was  come  into 

Jerusalem,  all  the  city  was  moved,  saying. 
Who  is  this?"— Matt,  xxi:  10.) 

8.  Ability  no  Measure  of  duty.    ("  But  he  said 

unto  them,  Oive  ye  them  [the  five  thru- 
sand]  to  eat."— Luke  ix:  13.) 

9.  A  Total  Misconception  of  the  Soul's  Beqtiire- 

ments.  ("  Soul,  thou  hast  much  goods  laid 
up  for  many  years  •  .  .  eat,  drink,"  etc. — 
Lukexti:18-31J 

10.  The  Universal  Test  of  Discipleship.      "By 

this  shall  all  men  know  that  ye  are  my  dis- 
ciples,  ifye  have  love  one  to  another."— 
John  xiii:  35.) 

11.  The  Secret  of  the  Growth  Of  the  Apostolic 

Church.  ("  .  .  .  and  walking  in  the  fear  of 
the  Lord,  and  in  the  comfort  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  wore  multiplied."— Acta  ix:  31.) 
13.  Waiting  for  Light  ("  They  cast  four  anchors 
out  of  the  stem,  and  wished  for  the  day." 
—Acts  xxviii:  39. 


^^^ 


aEEMS  OF  ILLT7STBATI01T. 

"1%oiu^  isihe  tauetn  nature,  atnature  is  the  tnueen  thought." — Hetke. 


Tha  Smtl«  of  God  is  the  meaning  of  the 
ntme  of  a  beautiful  lake  in  Maine — Winni* 
piisogee.  Is  not  all  the  beauty  of  nature  but 
the  smile  of  God 

MThe  Cry  of  a  l«ost  Soul  **  is  the  namn 
^hrcn  by  the  Indians  to  the  peculiar  and  melan- 
choly notes  of  a  lonely  bird  heard  only  by  night 
on  the  shores  of  the  Amazon. 

Tka  Gospel  of  Grace,  and  what  it  has 
done  for  man.  was  well  typifle<l  by  Luther's 
KsL  It  was  in  three  colors.  Underneath  all 
wu  a  cross  in  black,  for.  said  he,  undemoath 
the  life  of  the  Christian  is  death  to  the  world. 
Upon  the  centre  of  the  cross  was  pictured  a 
hesrtof  red,  signifying  life  out  of  death.  En- 
circling all  was  a  white  robe,  expressive  of  peace 
>nd  the  pure  Joys  of  righteousness. 

A  Coaafateitt  Christian  L*ir«— what  is 
its  beauty  but  a  reflectiou  of  the  beams  from  the 
Son  of  Bighteousness  ?  Prof.  Tj-ndall  states 
tlMt  the  appearance  of  the  rainbow  is  due  to  the 
^  that  at  a  certain  angle  the  snn'n  rays  are 


reflected  by  the  drops  of  water  in  parcUlel  lines. 
At  no  other  angle  are  these  lines  jMirallel.  and 
hence  the  effect  is  lost  by  the  rays  crof»sing  snd 
conflicting  with  one  another.  To  this  same 
parallelism  of  the  rays  is  due  the  fkr-reachiug 
light  firom  the  headlight  of  the  locomotive. 

THe  Pearl  of  Great  Price  is  a  figure 
which  was  made  gootl  use  of  by  the  Walden- 
sians  in  disseminating  their  principles,  then 
counted  heretical,  among  Catholic  gentry.  They 
carried  with  them  a  box  of  trinkets  or  articles 
of  dress,  and  having  entered  a  house  and  dis- 
posed of  some  of  their  goods,  they  would  cau- 
tiously hint  that  they  ha<l  commodities  ftir  more 
valuable,  inestimable  jeioels,  which  they  would 
show  if  they  were  protected  from  the  clergy. 
They  would  then  give  their  purchasers  a  Bible 
or  Testament 

Reliance  upon  Ciurlat  has  been  a  favor- 
ite theme  for  both  painters  and  preachers  ;  illus- 
trations abound,  but  the  following  may  be  new 
In  1830,  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
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France,  n&mted  in  a  speech  a  story  of  the 
FrcDch  ship  Le  Rndeur,  which  sailed  from  Bon* 
uy.  in  Africa,  April,  1819.  On  approaching  the 
equatorial  line,  a  terrible  malady  broke  out 
— an  obstinate  dinease  of  the  eyes,  contagioun 
and  beyond  the  cure  of  medicine.  One  after 
another  was  smitten,  till  only  one  remained  un- 
Affected.  In  the  midst  of  their  dreadful  fears 
lost  this  solitary  individual  should  also  be  afflict- 
ed, a  sail  was  discovered.  It  was  the  Spanish 
vessel  Letm,  But  the  same  disease  had  been 
there,  and,  horrible  to  tell,  aU  the  crew  had 
become  blind.  Unable  to  assist  «acfa  other,  the 
vessels  parted.  The  Spanish  ship  was  never 
again  heard  from.  But  the  Bodeur,  steered  by 
the  one  whose  vision  was  unimpaired,  reached 
Ouadaloupe  June  21.  So  has  morcU  blindness 
fallen  upon  us  all;  but  there  is  One  whose  sight 
is  undimmed. 

Tlft«  Delusions  of  Bin  have  been  often 
illustrated  by  the  mirage,  but  the  illnstration 
gains  remarkable  power  by  the  fbllowing  inc  • 
dent  related  by  Sir  Samuel  Baker :  "  liany  years 
ago.  when  the  Egyptian  troops  first  conquered 
Nubia,  a  regiment  was  destroyed  by  thirst  in 
crossing  the  Nubian  desert.  The  men,  being 
upon  a  limited  allowance  of  water,  suffeied  ftx^m 


extreme  thirst,  and  deceived  by  the  appei 
a  mirage  that  exactly  resembled  a  beant 
they  insisted  on  being  taken  to  its  banl 
Arab  guide.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  f 
surcd  them  that  the  lake  was  unreal, 
refused  to  lose  the  precious  time  by  wi 
from  his  course.  Words  led  to  blows, 
was  killed  by  the  soldiers,  whose  lives  d 
upon  his  guidance.  The  whole  regimen 
from  the  track  and  rushed  toward  the 
waters.  Thirsty  and  faint,  over  the 
sands  they  hurried;  heavier  and  heav 
footsteps  became;  hotter  and  hotter  thel 
as  deeper  they  pushed  into  the  desert 
and  farther  fh>m  the  lost  track  where  t 
lay  in  his  blood ;  and  stil!  the  mockini 
of  the  desert,  the  afkreets  of  the  mirage.  1 
on,  and  the  lake,  glistening  in  the  st 
tempted  them  to  bathe  in  its  cool  wate 
to  their  eyes,  but  never  at  their  lips,  i 
the  delusion  vanished — the  fatal  lake  ha* 
to  burning  sand  I  Baging  thirst  and 
desjMdr !  the  pathless  desert  and  the  n 
guide  t  lost !  lost !  all  lost  t  Not  a  man 
the  desert,  but  they  were  subsequently 
ered,  parched  and  withered  corpses, 
Arabs  sent  upon  the  search." 
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Books  of  the  HontL 

A.  C.  Amutroag  dt  Son.    "  System  of  Chriiitian 
Theology."  by  Henry  B.  Smith,  DJ).,  edited 
by  William  S.  Karr.  D  D.    Both  publishers  and 
editor  have  laid  the  public  under  great  obliga- 
tion for  the  matter  and  the  style  of  this  noble 
octavo.    Prof.  Smith,  as  a  scholar,  thinker,  theo- 
logian, and  teacher  of  Christian  doctrine,  had 
few  equals  and  no  superior.  His  influence  while 
living  was  widely  felt,  not  only  on  the  numerous 
students  who  came  under  it,  but  by  the  Church 
at  large.    His  death,  in  the  prime  of  manhood, 
was  an  irreparable  loss,  and  the  more  so  because 
his  Lectures  on  Theology  were  not  prepared  for 
the  press.    We  r^oice,  however,  that  Dr.  Karr 
has  succeeded  in  giving  so  full  and  reliable  an 
exhibition  of  his  views  and  teachings  in  The- 
ology.   There  is  much  in  the  present  tendencies 
of  religious  thought  and  discussion  to  give  spe- 
cial timeliness  and  emphasis  to  the  mature, 
masterly  and  scriptural  statements  and  vindi- 
cation of  the  Christian  system  by  such  an  ac- 
knowledged master  in  Israel.—"  The  Principles 
of  Written  Discourse,"  by  Theodore  W.  Hunt. 
Same  publishers.    "  Designed  to  be  philosophic 
and  suggestive,  rather  than  technical  or  fomud," 
And  "  especially  prepared  for  use  in  our  higher 
collegiate  classes,"  we  fear  Prof.  Hunt  assumes 
1w  too  much  on  the  student's  part,  and  aims  too 
high  to  be  of  much  practical  use.    He  fklls  into 
the  common  fkult,  also,  of  abstract  discussion 
and  bewildering  details  of  points  and  principles. 
Jt  is  too  '*dry,"  too  purely  *'  philosophic,"  to 


interest  the  mass  even  of  advanced  stn 
••Richard  Baxter,"  by  O.  D.  Boyle,  ; 
Salisbury.  Same  publishers.  Few  me 
higher  in  the  religious  annals  of  Englai 
this  famous  Puritan  divine  of  the  save 
century.  As  preacher,  author,  and  mai 
&irs,  he  left  his  mark  on  the  theology 
erature  of  the  world.  This  brief  and 
history  of  this  "  Christian  hero  "  is  ad 
written,  and  ought  to  have  a  place  in  evi 
ily,  and  in  every  Stmday-school. 

Charles  Seribner's  Sons  have  given  us  a 
a  book  in  Prof.  Ouyot's  '*  Creation;  or.  1 
lioal  Cosmology  in  the  light  of  Modem  S 
We  are  glad  to  have,  in  compact,  pel 
form,  so  clear,  mature  and  independdbi 
sentation  of  the  truth  on  this  important 
The  work  was  prepared  long  before  the  ' 
criticism  "  attempt  was  made  to  shakq  t 
in  the  authenticity  of  Genesis,  and  yet 
elusions  all  tend  to  confirm  the  Mosaic 
despite  the  assaults  of  modem  scientfiit 
the  best  treatise  on  the  genesis  of  creati 
we  know  of. 

Oongregaiumal  Sunday  School  Publishing 
"The  Last  of  the  Luscombs."  by  Hele: 
son  Barnard.  A  sensible,  interesting 
teaching  needful  and  important  lessons, 
in  its  literary  and  religious  qualities,  cc 
ably  above  the  average  of  books  written 
Sunday-school. 

CoMetl  d  Co,    *  Energy  in  Nature,'*  I 
L.  Carpenter.    The  substance  of  this  bo 
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%  coone  of  lectures  delivered  by  the  author  in 
1881.  Its  object  is  to  expound,  in  popular,  yet 
accoTftte  laogua^e,  the  meaning  and  couse- 
qsesces  of  that  important  principle  known  an 
the  ConMrvation  of  Energy.  The  illuHtratiouH 
add  greatly  to  the  comprehenHiou  and  interest 
of  a  most  yaloable  work  by  one  so  competent  to 
iostract 

/^UZiyM  dL  HiaU,  "  Preparatory  Oroek  Course 
in  English."  By  William  C.  Wilkinson.  The 
aim  of  this  volume— the  initial  one  of  a  scries — 
is  to  famish  in  English  the  facilities  for  a  knowl- 
«dge  of  the  classic  Latin  and  Greek  authors  to 
thoM  who  are  not  college-trained.  The  present 
volume  is  confined  to  the  preparatory  Greek 
conrK  for  entering  college.  The  aim  is  a  worthy 
one,  and  the  work  is  in  thoroughly  competent 
handi. 

American  Baplid  Publication  Socieijf.  "  Com- 
meotary  on  the  Bevelation/'  by  Justin  A.  Smith, 
DJD.  There  seems  to  be  a  passion  for  explain- 
ing ttiis  difflcylt  portion  of  Scripture.  The  pres- 
ent vork  is  a  learned,  careful,  and,  on  the  whole. 
Jodicions  exposition.  We  do  not  think  it  better 
thsn  Dr.  Macdonald's.  which  the  author  does  not 
nsme  in  his  list  of  writers  upon  Bevelation. 
The  author's  theory  of  interpretation  may  be 
<»Ued  eclectic,  and  represents  chiefly  the  views 
of  Alford,  Ellicott  and  Lange.  and  Moses  Stuart 
and  Diisterdieck  in  matters  of  critical  exegesis. — 
"Harmonic  Arrangement  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Aportlcs,"  by  George  W.  CUrk,  D.D.  Same  pub- 
liaher.  The  author's  "  Harmony  of  the  Gospels," 
«nd  "Notes  on  the  Gospels,"  are  already  before 
the  public.  The  relation  between  the  Acts  and 
tbe  Gospels  is  very  intimate,  and  it  is  desirable 
tortndythem  in  immediate  connection.  This 
carefully  prepared  volume  will  greatly  facilitate 
the  doing  of  it. 

7%e  Prttbi/ierian  Board  of  Publication  sends  us 
"A  Pastors  Sketches."  by  1.  S.  Spencer,  D.D. 
▼e  are  glad  that  a  new  edition  of  this  remark- 
^lework  has  been  issued.  Well  do  we  recall 
the  intense  interest  it  awakened  thirty  years 
H^,  when  first  published.  Scores  of  editions 
of  it  were  sold  in  this  country,  and  it  was  eqiuil- 
ly  popular  abroad,  not  only  in  Great  Britain, 
bnt  on  the  Continent.  Never  did  a  book  receive 
itronger  commendations  from  the  press  and 
from  eminent  men  of  all  creeds.  It  is  a  work  of 
Absorbing  iutcrost.  The  sketches  are  all  from 
isal  life,  and  drawn  by  a  master  hand.  To  the 
pMtor,  as  a  guide  in  dealing  with  "  anxious  in- 
qoiren."  with  "skeptics,"  and  all  classes  of 
men,  it  if*  invaluable.  It  has  been  lost  sight  of 
by  our  younger  clergy;  but  it  is  just  an  interest- 
ing, as  instructive,  as  real  and  powerful  to-day 
as  when  first  it  saw  the  light.  Before  his  death 
(only  three  years  after  publication)  the  author 
sasured  the  present  writer  that  he  had  received 
teilimoDials  that  God  had  blessed  it  to  the  con- 
version of  more  than  two  hundred  souls.  May 
^od  give  it  a  glorious  resurrection  under  its 
n«rw  auspices ! 

f^om  Carter  dt  Brothrn  we  have  "  Hands  Full 


of  Honey,  and  other  sermons  preached  in  ld33 
by  C.  H.  Spurgeon.  It  has  been  well  said,  "  No 
man  need  trouble  himself  to  either  praise  ororit- 
icise  the  sermons  uf  Spurgeon."  They  have  been 
read  everywhere.  He  has  nc  superior  as  an  evan- 
gelical, effective  preacher.  These  sermons  are 
as  fresh  and  full  of  thought  and  fire  and  power 
as  any  he  preached  when  a  much  younger 
man. 

Funk  d:  Wagnalls.  "  Meyer  on  the  Epistle  to 
the  Bomans."  The  scholarship  of  Christendom 
has  produced  no  better  commentary  on  the  New 
Testament  than  Meyer's.  The  ablest  critics  of 
England,  Scotland,  Germany  and  America  com- 
mend it  strongly.  The  "  Prince  of  Bzes^tes  " 
has  given  in  this  work  the  mature  friiit  of  hia 
extraordinary'  qualities  and  of  his  life  studies. 
Orthodox,  as  against  the  "  d^tructive  "  echool 
of  critics,  independent  and  thorough  in  hia  in- 
vestigations, and  master  of  the  entire  literature 
of  the  subject,  the  work  is  invaluable  to  the  stu- 
dent of  the  Word  of  God,  and  especially  to  the 
preacher.  With  rare  Judgment  and  insight  he 
seizes  on  the  gist  of  the  text,  and  leaves  the 
reader  to  form  his  own  judgment  and  make  the 
application.  The  careful  and  scholarly  services 
of  the  American  editor.  Prof.  Dwight.  of  Tale 
College,  greatly  enhance  the  value  of  this  vol- 
ume on  Bomans  over  the  English  edition,  which 
forms  the  basis  of  it.—"  The  Clew  of  the  Maze." 
and  "The Si>are  Half-Hour,"  by  Bev.  Charles  H. 
Spurgeon.  "Standard  Library  Series."  Same 
publishers*  Whatever  this  wonderful  man 
writes  or  preaches  has  diaracUr  in  it  and  a  pur- 
poK,  and  is  well  worth  reading  and  hearing.  In 
the  first  part  of  this  little  book  he  lifts  his  voice 
in  fav«)r  of  "  Honest  Faith  *'  as  against "  Honest 
Doubt."  Brief,  pithy  and  to  the  point  are  his 
words.  It  is  admirably  adapted  to  meet  and  re- 
fute the  popular  superficial,  self -conceited  skep- 
ticism of  the  times.  The  second  part*  coatains 
brief  essays  on  various  topics— some  autobio 
graphical,  others  descriptive,  and  all  very  read- 
able.-"Tie  Dance  of  Modem  Society,"  by  W. 
C.  Wilkinson,  D.D.  Same  publishers.  Such  a 
book  is  timely  in  no  common  degree.  Christian 
parents  and  pastors  are  greatly  troubled  over 
the  subject  of  "  amusements.'  The  rage  for  the 
dance  has  become  intense  and  epidemic;  and 
"  The  Dance  of  Modem  Society  "  expresses  the 
character  of  it.  It  is  discussed  here  with  bold- 
ness and  vigor  and  telling  effect,  and  yet  with 
delicacy  and  admirable  temper.  Under  Dr.  Wil- 
kinson's graphic,  sparkling  and  caustic  pen,  the 
"dance."  now  so  fashionable  in  "  society,"  is 
stripped  of  its  thin  disguise,  and  is  revealed  in 
all  its  hideous  moral  features.  If  Christian  min- 
isters and  parents  can  c^ountenance  it  after  read- 
ing  this  pungent  and  scathing  book— well,  we 
pity  them. 

A.  I).  F.  Randolph  dt  Co.  "  The  Pulpit  Com- 
mentary." edited  by  Canon  Spencer  and  other 
eminent  scholors.  This  American  edition  is 
from  duplicate  stereotype  plates  of  the  London 
edition.    In  England,   13  volumes  in  all  have 
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been  published.  The  present  two  Tolnmes  are 
deToied  to  the  Acts  of  the  Apostlen,  and  are  by 
Dr.  A.  C.  Hervey.  Bishop  of  Bath  and  WeUs  ;  and 
Professors  Barker,  Bedford.  Johnson  and  othei^. 
The  exposition  is  by  the  former,  who  makes  the 
BeTised  Version  the  basis  of  it.  "While  thera  is 
little  that  may  be  called  original  or  striking  in 
the  exposition,  he  has  aimed  to  give  the  precise 
meaning  of  the  text,  and  to  expound  it  with 
brevity  and  clearness.  The  Homilies— 800  in 
number— are  of  varying  length  and  merit. 
Prof.  Barker's  are  complete  sermons,  while  the 
others  are  condensed — often  brief  skeletons  and 
simple  suggestions.  The  "  Pulpit "  may  study 
them  to  profit;  and  yet  the  mass  of  them  are  not 
eqiud  in  interest,  tact,  and  adaptation  to  those 
found  in  this  country  in  our  own  Homiletio 
literatum,  and  especially  in  Thk  HoMiLsno 
Monthly.  Ah  a  "Commentary,"  it  is  cextainly 
unique,  and  as  a  whole,  will  be  a  valuable  acqui- 
Bition  to  a  minister's  library. 

E.  d'  J.  B.  Young  d  Co.  ••  The  One  Mediator  : 
The  Operation  of  the  Son  of  God  in  Nature  and  in 
Grace.  Bampton  Lecturer  for  1882."  By  Rev.  P.O. 
Medd.  The  writer's  purpose,  as  he  sUtes  it, "  is 
to  exhibit  in  outline  the  twofold  mediatorial  char- 
acter which  belongs  to  the  Eternal  Son  of  Go<l, 
as  the  sole  means  wherethrough  the  adext-^wc- 
tion  of  the  Godhead  has  ever  proceeded.  As- 
signing to  Him  alone,  as  holy  Scripture  does, 
the  great  function  of  mediation  between  the  in- 
finite Godhead  and  the  universe:  regarding  Him, 
V  personal  wisdom  and  Word  of  the  Father, 
as  the  (  ^  channel  through  which  the  Holy 
Spirit,  wiio  is  revealed  as  the  life  and  power  and 
energy  of  the  Godhead,  has  ever  flowed  forth, 
both  in  the  act  of  creation  and  upon  things  cre- 
ated, for  their  continual  maintenance  in  being 
and  for  their  development,  we  distinguish  be- 
tween His  creative  and  His  redemptive,  or  new- 
creative  mediation." 

The  author  further  says:  ."It  will  be  my  en- 
deavor to  show  that,  in  an  inferior  and  prepara- 
tory way,  the  One  Mediator,  in  His  love  and  pity 
for  our  fallen  race,  as  the  One  Being  to  whom  df 
natural  right  the  function  of  redemptive  medi- 
ation necessarily  belonged,  was  continuously  ex- 
ercising that  redemptive  function,  though  after 
a  veiled  manner,  from  the  very  first  beginnings 
of  hunutn  history  until  the  fullnes*  of  the  times 
was  come." 

The  volume  is  the  raature<l  ftnj 
careful  study,  while  its  conclusionF 
usual  measure  of  independent  th( 
various  mooted  questions  touchin 
tology  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  ' 
definite  Judgment  which  in  the  maiu  agrees  with 
the  majority  of  scholars  of  earlier  and  later  ages. 
Upon  a  very  few  points  bearing  upon  the  nature 
and  relations  of  the  Son  of  God,  his  views  would 
be  questioned  by  many.  But  upon  the  whole, 
this  elegantly  printed  and  most  scholarly  vol- 
ume will  well  repay  the  scholar's  thorough 
study,  and  call  for  his  after  reference. 
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Sons  PRISB2IT  Qunnoys  nt  EraxoKUsM.  By 
Prof.  Wm.  J.  Tucker,  Andover  Review  (March), 
11  pp.  A  thoughtful  and  discriminating  essay 
bearing  on  living  questions  in  theology  audChria- 
tian  missions.  The  writer  holds  that  no  word  ex- 
presses the  intention  of  Christianity  so  well  as 
Evangelism,  which  represents  the  outward  and 
aggressive  work  of  the  Church,  including  mis- 
sions. The  object  of  the  paper  is  to  outline  the 
direction  and  scope  of  some  present  questions  in 
Evangelism.  These  questions  relate  both  to 
method  and  doctrine.  The  growth  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race— the  custodians  of  Christianity- 
numbering  7,000,000  at  the  landing  of  the  Pil- 
grims, and  100,000,000  to-day,  he  regards  as  the 
most  important  fkct,  in  its  religious  bearings, 
since  the  BeformatJon.  The  immediate  ques- 
tion is,  whether  the  Church  is  making  due  pro- 
gress at  those  points  which  can  be  carried  only 
by  aggression.  The  sharpest  problems  of 
Evangelism  lie  Just  where  the  line  hesitates 
and  wavers  The  discussion  of  the  methods 
of  evangelistic  work  of  the  Church  in  cities 
is  worthy  of  careful  thought,  and  equally 
"for  an  advance  firom  a  constructive  to  a 
more  aggressive  policy  "  in  all  our  missionary 
%.  virk. 

HKBkDmr  AND  Dkpbavitt.  By  Stuart  Phelps, 
Ph.D.  BMioiheoa  Sacra  (April),  15  pp.  This  ar- 
tic.'V  was  found  among  the  M8S.  of  the  author 
afi  ^^  Jiis  lamented  death  by  drowning  last  sum- 
mer, and  is  edited  by  his  father.  Prof.  Austin 
Phelps,  of  Andover.  It  is  a  valuable  contribu- 
tion on  a  subject  that  is  attracting  no  little  atten- 
tion, both  in  the  schools  of  science  and  of  the- 
ology. We  can  only  give  the  results  of  his  rea- 
soning  :  1.  The  bodily  organism  in  its  original 
structure  is  an  absolute  inheritance,  in  its  ge- 
cerio  and  specific  and  racial  determinations : 
and  also,  with  all  reasonable  probability,  in  its 
individual  characteristics.  2  The  theory  of  a 
limited  spontaneity  in  the  individual  soul  baa 
so  fiar  withstood  all  attacks,  and  sUU  holds  its 
own  as  the  most  reasonable  and  adequate  expla- 
nation of  the  fticts.  3.  Yet  the  soul  inherito  all 
those  original  characteristics  which  are  natu- 
rally determined  by  the  inherited  bodily  organ- 
ism, ^cism  'oul  inherits  also  many,  perhaps 
■"'in  the  authentil..*erdencies  in  thought.    5. 

•fusions  ^  tend  to  oonti.Mi>in  of  those  ele- 
mi  character  ««>4«  of  mo^^e  direct  result 

of  volition.    6.  We  derive,  therefore,  the 

pr  uciple  that  responsibility  for  character  U 
limited  to  those  qualities  of  the  soul  which  are 
uncfetermined  by  this  immense  inheritance, 
and  are  the  products  of  intelligent  volition.  And 
his  ooNo{«mon  is:  "That  while  modem  psychol 
ogy  eliminates  firom  theology  the  doctrine  o 
'  original  sin  '  in  its  traditional  modes  of  state 
ment  and  defence,  yet  it  retains  a  doctrine  o 
depravity,  and  supports  it  by  an  overwhelmin{», 
array  of  psychical  facts." 
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Then  Peter  began  to  say  unto  him :  Lo,  voe 
have  left  aU,  and  haw  followed  thee. 
And  Jesus  answered  and  said.  Verily 
say  tuUo  you.  There  is  no  man  that  /uu. 
l^  house,  or  brethren,  or  sisters,  or  fa- 
ther, or  mother,  or  wife,  or  children,  or 
lands,  for  my  sake,  and  the  gospeVs,  bid 
hs  shaU  receive  an  hundredfold  now  in 
this  time,  fiouses,  and  brethren,  and  sis- 
ters, and  mothers,  and  children,  and  lands, 
loUh  persecutions^  and  in  the  world  to 
come  eternal  /i/e.—^Iark  x:  28-30. 

Two  g^rand  ideas  may  be  drawn  from 
these  words :  the  one,  of  an  absolute 
abandonment  of  the  apostles  to  their 

*  Bev.  Eugene  Beraier.  of  Parig»  U,  without 
^OMtlon,  the  ablest  divine  and  the^  ^st^y,^^ 
qumt  preacher  of  theBeJorpi|f ^  ^^^  .iriroiu 

'^**-    ^^^*!^^>!Ky»ma8tcr  band.    To  t»^e 
of  the  Tery  beet  r  '    , .  the  1 . 

*  J    ,      1    *u    -bZ^  in  deahn"  ^ 
ttt  circles  in  the  Fiv^ .      .  .^i.dU.    His  sei 

•re  models  of  pulpit  eloquence :  pure  in  stji^..^^ 
«legant  in  diction,  and  perfect  in  rhetorical 
Anish.  They  hare  been  published  in  a  large 
number  of  volumes  and  are  widely  read  among 
all  classes  of  French  Protestants.  In  his  theo- 
logical tendency,  Bev.  Beraier  is  decidedly  evan- 
gelical.— Ed. 

[Many  of  the  full  sermons  and  condensations  published  in  this  MoNTHiiT  are  printed  from  the 
anthors'  manuscripts;  others  are  specially  reported  for  this  publication.    Great  care  is  taken  to 
make  tbeee  reports  correct.    The  condensations  are  carefully  made  under  our  editorial  supervision. 
All  the  sermons  of  the  "  International  Sunday-School  Service "  are  written    expressly  for  Thb 
Boiaxxrxo  Mobthlt.— Ed.] 


Master;  and  the  other,  of  an  infinite 
compensation  promised  by  Jesus  Christ 
to  the  apostles.  It  is  to  these  two 
thoughts  that  I  wish,  with  the  help  of 
God,  to  direct  yonr  attention  to-day. 

I.  **We  have  left  all,  and  have  followed 
thee.**  Let  us  first  direct  our  atten- 
tion to  Him  to  whom  these  words  are^ 
addressed.  There  is  a  tendenc^  at 
the  present  time,  to  reduce  the  mani- 
festation of  the  Gospel  to  the  propor- 
tions of  an  ordinary  historic  fact.  It  is 
desired,  so  it  is  said,  to  render  Jesus 
Christ  more  human,  more  accessible  to 
oar  understandings ;  and, with  this  end 
in  yiew.  His  divine  origin  is  effaced, 
or  explained  away,  by  misconstruing  all 
the  passages  in  which  His  divine  nature 
is  maintained.  Nothing  else  is  seen 
in  Him  than  the  sublime  originator  of 
the  law  of  charity.  Indeed,  I  presume 
that  soon  even  these  declarations  will 
^  •  effeu^d.  Yet  there  will  remain  two 
■of  which  the  Gk>spel  can- 
to disappear.  The  first 
Christ  demanded  of  His 
disciples  thb.^  they  should  give  them- 
selves up  entirely,  not  only  to  His  doc- 
trine, but  to  His  person,  in  sacrificing 
to  Him  all  their  possessions.  The  sec- 
ond is,  that  Jesus  Christ  is  become,  in 


«v.V 


less  a.  V.  \ 


not  be*^^ 
is,  that  Je 
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reality,  the  snpreme  object  of  their  af- 
fections and  of  their  thoughts,  the  same 
to  whom  they  have  sacrificed  all.  These 
two  facta  suffice  to  prove  that  Jesus 
Christ  preached  His  divine  authority, 
and  that  the  apostles  believed  in  it.  If 
He  had  declared  Himself  to  be  a  prophet 
merely,  or  even  as  the  greatest  of  the 
prophets,  as  the  supreme  revealer  of 
the  divine  will,  these  two  facts  would 
remain  inexplicable.  Jesus  Christ  de- 
manded of  His  disciples  an  absolute 
sacrifice,  an  abandonment,  without  re- 
serve, to  His  person.  Is  not  this  the 
language  which  He  should  speak  who 
would  reveal  God  to  humanity  ? 

Let  us  suppose  the  actual  existence 
of  a  true  religion ;  could  we  not  affirm, 
beforehand,  thai  it  would  claim  us  en- 
tirely as  a  living  sacrifice?  Gk>d  may 
be  denied;  but  if  God  exists,  we  ought 
to  exist  for  Him.  If  God  exists,  He  is 
the  source  from  which  all  proceeds,  the 
centre  to  which  all  must  return.  If  He 
has  not  created  us  for  His  service,  there 
is  neither  aim  nor  explanation  to  our 
existence  ;  and  the  law  of  creation,  in- 
stead of  being  harmony  in  unity,  is 
nothing  but  confusion  in  chaos.  But 
if  God  claims  us.  He  wishes  to  possess 
us  entirely.  I  challenge  any  one  to  fix 
a  limit  to  this  ;  to  say  to  God:  ** Hither- 
to shalt  thou  come,  but  no  further." 
So  well  has  the  human  conscience  un- 
derstood this,  that  it  has  always  put 
sacrifice  in  the  centre  of  all  religions. 
Have  you  reflected  upon  this?  It  is 
not  a  thing  of  the  world,  for  nothing  is 
more  repugnant  to  human  nature  than 
sacrifice  ;  and  yet  nothing  is  more  wide- 
spread. Everywhere  I  find  this  law 
written  in  characters  of  blood.  To  obey 
this  law  man  has  recoiled  before  noth- 
ing; he  has  given  everything,  even  him- 
self, even  the  life  of  his  own  children. 
He  has  descended  to  the  refinement  of 
tortures  which  terrify  us.  He  has  made 
the  bloody  slaughter  of  a  victim,  and 
often  the  immolation  of  his  kindred, 
the  primary  element  of  all  his  worship. 
We  may,  indeed,  pronounce  a  sum- 
mary condemnation  upon  this  univer- 
sal fact;  we  may  call  it  folly;  and  we 
may  believe   that  we   have   explained 


everything;  but  I  say,  in  speaking  thus, 
we  have  failed  to  understand,  we  have^ 
misapprehended,  humanity.  As  for 
myself,  I  recognize  in  these  frightful 
errors  the  traces  of  a  true  instinct  which 
nothing  can  ever  completely  efface.  I 
see  in  them  the  spontaneous  avowal  of 
the  human  conscience  proclaiming  what 
it  owes  to  God,  and  that,  having  offend- 
ed Him,  it  owes  him,  at  the  same  time, 
a  striking  reparation.  I  find  in  them 
a  legitimate  and  profound  aspiration 
to  which  the  Gospel  has  magnificently 
replied  in  erecting  the  cross,  by  the 
which  it  has  pleased  God  to  reconcile 
the  world  to  Himself. 

Jesus  Christ  wishes  sacrifice,  and  not 
only  wishes  it,  but  obtains  it.  He  gains 
possession  of  human  hearts  even  across 
the  barriers  of  time  and  distance ;  He 
overcomes  them;  He  tears  them  away 
from  all  the  restraints  of  earth,  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  great  declaration  of 
Peter,  '*Lo,  we  have  left  all  and  fol- 
lowed thee,"  is  become  the  motto  of 
all  true  Christians. 

And  notice  one  thing:  in  speaking 
thus,  Peter  did  not  attach  to  these  words 
all  the  meaning  whioh  he  put  into  them 
later  on.  To  him  Jesus  was  nothing 
more  than  the  Messiah,  the  Son  of  God 
— in  a  unique  sense,  it  is  true;  but  Peter 
had  not  yet  discerned  in  Him  the  Lamb 
of  Gk>d,  of  which  he  speaks  later  on  in 
terms  so  touching  (1  Pet  i:  18,  and  1 
Pet.  ii :  21-25).  If  he  can  «ay  to  his 
Master,  **  for  thee  we  have  forsaken  all," 
what  will  it  be  further  on,  when  he  will 
have  comprehended  His  love;  when  he 
will  have  seen  this  love  developing  into 
sacrifice;  when,  in  this  sacrifice,  he  will 
have  seen  accomplished  the  redemption 
of  the  world  and  his  own  salvation?  If, 
by  this  sudden  intuition  and  heartfelt 
logic,  which'  distinguish  him  among 
all  the  apostles,  he  understood  so  soon 
that  the  Son  of  God  claimed  him  en- 
tirely, how  will  he  feel  when  this  Son 
of  God  shall  be  his  Savior,  when  this 
Savior  shall  have  bought  him  with 
His  precious  blood,  when  He  shall  have 
become  man's  ransom,  and,  according 
to  the  language  of  his  epistles,  his 
property,  his  voluntary  slave?    Then 
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yon  will  see  Peter  transformed;  from  a 
disciple  yoa  will  see  him  become  an 
apostle,  and  from  an  apostle  a  martyr. 

We  know,  my  brethren,  what  Peter 
understood  by  this  expression.  If  there 
is  for  us  an  evident  tmth,  it  is  that 
sacrifice  is  supreme  grandeur;  this  is 
"oar  reasonable  service."    If  there  is 
a  truth  that  lays  hold  upon  ns,  it  is 
sAsaredly  this.      Nevertheless,   permit 
me  to  add,  if  there  be  a  law  among  us 
but  little  enforced  in  onr  days  it  is  this. 
Have  yon  ever  thought  what  it  cost 
to  be  a  Christian  in  olden  times?    Yes, 
simply  to  do  what  we  are  doing  to-day: 
to  pray  together;  to  sing  the  praises  of 
God  together;  to  open  this  book  and  to 
search  the  words  of  £temal  Life.   Have 
yon  read  the  history  of  the  Church  ?  I  do 
not  mean  that  of  the  first  centuries,  with 
their  atrocious  persecutions  and  their 
sabUme  devotions.    I*  mean  the  history 
of  oar  fathers  simply,  such  as  trans- 
pired about  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago,  when,   because  they  served  Gk)d 
according  to  the  dictates  of  their  con- 
sciences, they  were  obliged  to  end  their 
days  in  prison,  in  the  royal  galleys, 
chained  to  a  ball  with  thief  or  assassin; 
when  they  were  forced  to  see  their  chil- 
dren, the  subjects  of  so  many  prayers, 
thrown  into  convents,  and  to  think  that 
their  nnknowing  minds  would  be  filled 
with  aversion  to  their  heretical  parents, 
and  with  horror  at  the  name  Reformed; 
when,  if  it  were  at  all  possible  to  es- 
cape, they  were  obliged  to  flee  from  their 
home  and  country  as  criminals,  and 
in  foreign  countries  to  endure  the  bit- 
ter experience  of  exile  ? 

And  now,  to-day,  are  you  not  fright- 
ened in  seeing  how  easy  it  is  to  believe 
and  to  profess  one's  belief?    Where  are 
our  privations,  where  are  our  sacrifices? 
What  does  our  faith  cost  us  ?  What  part 
of  onr  fortune  has  God  demanded  of  us? 
^at  affections  have   we   renounced? 
^at  griefs  have  distinguished  us  from 
the  rest  of  mankind  ?    By  what  signs 
does  one  recognize  in  our  lives  those 
afflictions  by  which   it  is  necessary  to 
«iter  into  the  kingdom  of  God  ?    I  in- 
<inire,  I  look,  I  listen,  and,  shall  I  say 
It,  in  contemplating  this  audience  the 


word  sacrifice  appears  to  me  strange, 
and  I  ask  myself  how  is  it  possible  to 
meditate  here  upon  the  great  saying  of 
Peter:  "Lo,  we  have  left  all,  and  wo 
hare  followed  thee**? 

I  know  your  reply.    You  will  tell  me 
that  the  true  sacrifice  is  spiritual;  that 
God  looks  upon  the  heart;  that  the  real 
separation  is  not  in  this  or  that  act 
alone,  but  that  it  is  in  the  direction  of 
the  whole  life;  that  it  may  exist  under 
the  most  brilliant  exterior,  or  within 
the  heart  of  all  good  things  visible;  and 
that,  in  such  a  condition  of  apparent 
goodness  and  prosperity,  one  can,  in. 
truth,  sacrifice  one's  self  unto  Gk>d  with- 
out reserve.    It  is  not  I  who  would  re* 
pel  this  thought,  for  it  is  the  expression 
of  the  most  profound  truth.    Yes,  true 
sacrifice  is  spiritual;  it  must  indeed  in- 
clude the  entire  life.    Yet  it  is  neces- 
sary to  add,  ihni  is  not  the  truth,  which,, 
badly  apprehended,   would    serve    to* 
deaden  the  soul  in  carelessness  and  lar 
security.    Ah !  let  us  beware  of  having  a 
religion  so  spiritual  that  it  may  be  vol- 
atilized in  some  sort  and  dissipate  itself 
in  the  higher  regions  of  the  soul,  and 
leave  us  unconverted  and  worldly.    Is- 
it  not  also  true  that  our  whole   life 
should  be  an  act  of  worship?    And  yet, 
under  this  pretext,  have  we  not  wit- 
nessed the  abandonment,  and  its  justi- 
fication, of  every  candid  profession  of 
faith  and  of  piety  ?    Is  it  not  true  that 
our  entire  life  should  be  a  prayer?  And 
yet,  under  this  pretext,  is  not  actual 
prayer  forgotten  every  day,  which  is 
the  death  of  the  religious  sentiment  in 
man?   You  maintain,  likewise,  that  the 
true  sacrifice  embraces  the  whole  life. 
I  agree  with  you.    But  how  can  I  be- 
lieve that  it  dots  embrace  it;  how  be- 
lieve that  it  fxxsia^  when  we  seek  for  it 
vainly  in  its  details  in  the  daily  acts  of 
this  existence  ? 

Again  I  ask.  What  does  our  faith  cost 
us?  What  sacrifices  have  our  convic- 
tions demanded  of  us?  What  separa- 
tions, what  privations,  what  wounds? 
Alas  1  I  behold  the  sacrifices  that  are 
daily  made  unto  vanity,  to  the  desire 
of  appearing  well  1  I  know  that,  to  ac% 
complish  a  success  of  the  toilet,  there 
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are  women  who  do  not  calcalaie,  who 
do  not  hesitate  for  a  moment.   In  other 
matters  I  see  the  sacrifices  which  polit- 
ical ambition  inspires;  I  behold  what 
surrenders  of  conscience,  what  compro- 
mising   alliances,    what    homiliations, 
what  basenesses,  some  honorable  men 
are  capable  of  undergoing  in  order  to 
arrive  at  power  !   And  again,  if  these  be 
not  the  questions  at  issue,  calculate,  if 
you  can,  the  daily  sacrifices  to  sin,  to 
degradation,  to    corruption,  from   the 
frightful   daily   tribute    which   liquor 
levies  upon  the  wages  of  the  laboring 
classes,  to  the  enormous  amounts  which 
support  gambling,  or  the  gilded  and 
aristocratic    debauchery   of   the  demi- 
mondt  I    Is  there  any  calculation  made 
in  such  things?    Is  there  any  disposi- 
tion shown  to  avoid  these  open  whirl- 
pools with  repugnance?    Is  there  any 
indifference  manifested  to  those  insa- 
tiable voices,   of  which    the    book  of 
Proverbs  speaks,  and  which  cry  aloud 
every  day?    Are  the  appeals  of  sinful 
passion  simply  listened  to  ?    Does  one 
never  go  further  than  this?    Is  there 
not  every  day  repeated  the  declaration 
of  Herod  to  Salome:  "Whatsoever  thou 
shait  ask  of  me  I  will  give  to  thee"; 
yes,  everything,  even  my  conscience, 
even  the  dignity  of  my  name  ?    Behold, 
this  is  what  is  happening  about  us,  and 
we  Christians — what  are  we  doing  for 
the  truth,  for  holiness,  for  justice;  what 
are  we  doing  for  our  Master?    Ah!  do 
you  recall  our  hesitancy,  our  calcula- 
tion, our  irritability;  the  repugnance 
which  these  frequent  appeals  to  our 
devotion  excite   within   us?    Do   you 
remember  our  cruel  refusals,  the  mis- 
erable arguments  which  we  have  often 
had  the  sad  courage  to  employ  to  re- 
assure our  disturbed  consciences?    If 
God   should  again  demand  extraordi- 
nary sacrifices,  it    seems  probable  to 
me  that  the  less  He  demanded  of  us 
the  more  we  would    hesitate   to  give 
unto  Him.      Do  you  know    what  we 
would  refuse  Him?    It  would  be  the 
sacrifice  of  that  which  annoys  us,  of  that 
which  tempts  us,  of  that  which  corrupts 
our  souls — the  sacrifice  of  sin.   Yes,  our 
favorite  idols;  yes,  these  strongholds 


which  sin  builds  in  our  souls ;  behold, 
this  it  is  that  we  would  not  yield  unto 
Him.  God  comes  to  us  as  a  liberator; 
that  which  He  offers  us  is  reconquered 
liberty;  it  is  the  dignity  of  conscience;  it 
is  peace  and  purity  of  heart;  it  is  eter- 
nal salvation ;  and  these  are  the  bene-  * 
factions  which  we  hate !  And  when  the 
tempter— he  who  comes  only  to  destroy 
— obtains  all  those  who  serve  him,  we 
resist,  at  every  step,  possession  of  our 
heart  by  the  legitimate  King  who  wishes 
to  free  and  to  save  us. 

And  here  I  wish  we  might  direct  our 
attention  for  a  moment  to  the  brethren 
with  whom,  in  sorrow  and  in  duty,  we 
have  often  contended,  that  we  might 
sincerely  ask  whether  they  have  noth- 
ing to  teach  us  upon  the  subject  which 
engages  us  at  this  time.    Behold,  I  say 
unto  you,  the  Catholic  Church :  Are  you 
among  those  who  admire  nothing  out- 
side of  their  own  associations  and  sys- 
tems ;  of  those  who  believe  that  in  hu- 
man affairs  it  is  necessary  either  to  love 
or  to  hate,  without  taking  into  account 
the  good  which  is  mixed  with  the  evil, 
the  light  which  is   mingled  with  the 
darkness?    Or  are  you,  on  the  other 
hand,  ready  to  recognize,  to  love,  and 
to  imitate  that  which  is  grand  under 
any  system  that  shelters  it— whether  in 
the  life  of  the  sectary  whom  you  con- 
demn, of  the   unbeliever  who    mocks 
your  faith ;  of  the    institution  which 
hurls   at  you  its    solemn    anathema? 
Well,  then,  I  appeal  to  your  conscience, 
and  I  ask  you,  '*  When  you  behold  this 
young  girl,  to  whom  the  world  prom- 
ised all  its  flatteries  and  all  its  enchant- 
ments, and  who  was  raised  in  the  lap 
of  luxury  and  refinement,  renouncing 
everything,    forgetting   even   her   own 
name,  covering  herself  with  a  drugget 
and  shutting  herself  up  in  some  ragged 
school  of  the  suburbs,  or  daily  coming 
in  contact  with  misery  and  sickness  in 
hospitals,  does  this  not  speak  unto  you? 
Does  it  make  no  impression  upon  you  ? 
Does    it   not   disturb  your  egotistical 
pleasures?    And  this  young  man,  who, 
in  the  vigor  of  youth,  forever  renounces 
everything  that  could  make  his  name 
illustrious,  going  to  die  with  joy  upon 
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some  Asiatic  coast,  submitting  to  the 
voice  of  his  chief,  as  the  soldier  to  the 
call  of  discipline;  do  you  learn  nothing 
from  his  example?  I  know  that  one 
can  easily  relieve  one's  self  of  that  which 
is  admirable  in  these  facts.  I  know  that 
all  this  can  be  explained  by  these  sim- 
ple words :  blind  obedience  and  in- 
terested virtue.  But  are  we  sure  that 
such  explanations  will  always  avail? 
Might  there  not  be  in  them  the  result 
of  constraint  or  of  a  calculation?  Are 
we  certain  that  that  which  inspires 
these  souls  is  not  often  Christian  sacri- 
fice in  its  purest  and  most  beautiful 
aspect? 

But  what  say  I?  Is  it  only  thence 
that  I  gather  my  illustrations?  And  our 
Ihith — that  faith  which  does  not  secure 
our  salvation  save  by  the  grace  of  Gk)d, 
and  not  by  our  merits — should  this 
faith  of  ours  be  incapable  of  inspiring 
devotion  ?  Let  us  hesitate  to  believe  it. 
Wherever  the  Gospel  is  truly  accepted, 
there  are  some  hearts  from  whom  God 
daily  receives  admirable  exhibitions 
of  self-denial.  There  are  sacrifices 
which,  without  assuming  an  exception- 
al form,  are  none  the  less  the  manifest 
work  of  God's  Spirit.  And  yet  do  I  err 
when  I  maintain  that  this  is  one  of  our 
weak  sides?  It  is  the  spirit  of  priva- 
tion which  we  lack. 

I  do  not  by  any  means  accuse  our  be- 
liefs.   They  have  elsewhere  shown  what 
they  can  produce,   and   the  tree   has 
proven  its  vitality  by  fruits  which  are 
no  longer  regarded.     I  do  not  accuse 
any  one  but  ourselves.    We  divide  the 
Gospel  into  two  parts :  Jealous  of  the 
rights   which  it  confers  upon  us,  we 
are  less  concerned  about  the  obedience 
which  it  demands ;  and  we  claim  our 
liberty  when  we  ought  to  begin  by  serv- 
ing Him  who  alone  can  make  us  free. 
To  this  false  tendency  may  be  added 
the  enervating  influence  of  this  cen- 
tury, the  subtile  egotism  which  the  com- 
fortable life  of  our  times  has  evolved. 
This  is  enough  to  permeate  our  hearts 
with  a  paralyzing  torpor  that  renders 
them  incapable  of  great  sacrifices.  Deny 
it  if  you  can;  cite  the  facts  which  can 
pnt  me  to  silence.    Until  then  I  shall 


suffer;  until  then  I  shall  humiliate  my- 
self in  deploring  this  prodigious  incon- 
sistency of  a  faith  founded  upon  a  sac- 
rifice but  unable  to  beget  sacrifice. 
Who  knows  whether  this  word  sacrifice 
does  not  arouse  within  us  a  secret  re- 
pugnance? The  spirit  of  this  century, 
at  its  opening,  was  incarnated  in  one  . 
of  the  poets,  who  taught  us,  in  the  most 
Impressive  manner,  to  return  to  the 
pantheistic  adoration  of  nature.  It  was 
Gk)ethe,  that  representative  of  pagan 
serenity,  who  filtered  into  so  many  souls 
the  enervating  influence  of  moral  in- 
difference, and  who  substituted  for  the 
religion  of  conscience  the  antique  cul- 
ture of  the  beautiful.  Goethe  enter- 
tained such  a  repugnance  toward  the 
cross  that  he  dreaded  to  encounter 
it,  and  avoided  the  highway  where  he 
would  be  sure  of  meeting  it.  Children 
of  this  century,  weakened  by  its  ener- 
vating influence,  is  not  this  our  history? 
We  are  afraid  of  the  cross.  Its  privar 
tions  and  self-denials  are  to  us  words 
rather  than  facts.  And  it  is  because  we 
have  avoided  its  sacrifice  that  we  have 
remained  insensible  to  its  joy  and  sweet- 
ness. 

II.  The  sweetness  and  joy  of  sacrifice. 
This  is  the  second  thought  which  we 
meet  in  our  text.  Jesus  Christ  Himself 
announces  the  same  in  the  most  ex- 
pressive manner.  Listen  to  Him  as  He 
declares  that  absolute  sacrifice  carries 
with  it  an  infinite  compensation :  **There 
is  no  man  that  hath  left  house,  or  breth- 
ren, or  sisters,  or  father,  or  mother,  or 
wife,  or  children,  or  lands,  for  my  sake, 
and  the  gospel's,  but  he  shall  receive 
an  hundredfold  now  in  this  time  .  .  . 
and  in  the  world  to  come  eternal  life." 
Explain  these  words.  There  are  few 
passages  that  have  suffered  more  from 
misunderstanding  than  this  one. 

How  many  times  have  I  heard  these 
words  from  the  lips  of  unbelievers? 
They  have  used  them  at  times  to  attack 
the  penetrating  view  of  Jesus  Christ,  who 
appeared  to  them  to  have  spoken  of  a 
worldly  kingdom  and  of  an  earthly 
prosperity;  at  times  to  reproach  Him 
for  having  drawn  to  Himself  disciples 
by  the  gross  allurement  ol  T«Qoxxi^«ii%&. 
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Thns  Jesus  is  charged  with  believing 
in  a  visible  and  approaching  triumph, 
with  having  shared  upon  this  point  the 
carnal  ideas  of  His  disciples,  with  hav- 
ing indulged  in  the  dream  of  the  ter- 
restrial domination   of   a   triumphant 
Messiah!     And    how    do    you    under- 
stand His  entire  teachings?    What  are 
these  impressive  parables  in  which  He 
compares  the  destiny  of  the  truth  He 
preaches  with  that  of  a  grain  of  mustard 
seed  slowly  germinating  in  the  earth, 
and  with  that  of  the  leaven  gradueJly 
penetrating  the  whole    lump?     What 
mean  these  repeated  declarations  upon 
the  nature  of  His  kingdom,  which  is 
not  of  this  world,  and  which  ought  not 
to  establish  itself  by  external  means? 
What  signifies  His  continual  effort  to 
dissipate  the  carnal  vision  of  His  dis- 
ciplen,  reminding  them  that  He  is  going 
toward  suffering,  toward  the  cross,  and 
that  His  supreme  aim  is  to  save  souls? 
I  do  not  urge  this  point.    But  of  what 
use  to  establish  the  evidence  and  to  re- 
fute a  proposition  which  cannot  be  sus- 
tained  save  in  tearing  the  Gk>spel  to 
pieces  ? 

I  come  now  to  the  second  objection 
so  often  repeated  in  these  days.     The 
promise  which  Jesus  holds  up  to  the 
eyes  of  His  disciples  is  rejected  as  an 
attraction  of  an  inferior  kind.     Is  it  for 
a  worldly  recompense  that  the    truth 
should  be  served  ?    Is  it  not  necessary 
to  love  the  truth  for  its  own  sake  ?    Is 
he  worthy  of  being  a  martyr  who  sees 
in  truth  nothing   but  the    advantage 
which  its    advocacy  may  procure   for 
Lim?    To  this  objection  I  reply:    Do 
you  say  that  a  mercenary  spirit  is  in- 
<x>mpatible  with  the  truly  good?    Do 
you  affirm  that  he  alone  exercises  his 
will  in  the  Spirit  of  God  who   obeys 
Him  in  love,  and  that  he  only  truly 
loves  who  does  not  calculate?    Do  you 
«ay  that  research,  moved  by  a  hope  of 
reward, degrades  the  human  conscience? 
We,  likewise,  say  so,  as  strongly  as  any 
one  else  can  say  it.    But  the  Gospel  has 
-declared  this  long  before  our  time;  and 
if  there  be  a  book  that  stigmatizes  the 
mercenary  spirit,  it  is  assuredly  this. 
In  the  eyes  of  Jesus  Chrifrt,  what  is  the 


happiness  of  heaven?    It  is  love;  and 
the  love  which  Jesus  Christ  manifests 
consists  in  giving  one's  self  without  re- 
serve.    In  an  impressive  parable,  Jesus 
Christ  condemns  the  laborers  who,  after 
having  worked  all  day  long,   bitterly 
complain  that  their  master  has  made 
them  equal  to  those  who  did  not  come 
until  the  eleventh  hour,  and  that  both 
receive   the  same  wages.     (Matt,   xx.) 
What  does  this  signify,  unless  it  be  that 
heaven  is  open  to  all  who  repent,  and 
that  it  is  not  offered  as  wages  to  those 
who  would  presume  to  pay  for  it  ?    All 
the  teaching,  yea,  rather,  the  whole  life 
of  Christ,  is  a  commentary  upon  that 
admirable    saying  which  Paul  utters: 
**It  is  better  to  give  than  to  receive." 
And,  finally,  have  you  reflected  that  the 
doctrine  of  salvation  by  grace,  so  pro- 
foundly evangelical,  of  that  salvation 
which  is  the  gift  of  Grod  and  the  source 
of  the  new  life,  is  the  most  direct  and 
positive  condemnation  of  that  self-in- 
terested piety  which  seeks  in  obedience 
naught  but  its  fruit,  and  in   sacrifice 
naught  but  its  recompense  ? 

All  this,  my  brethren,  it  is  necessary 
t^  proclaim  aloud,   because  it  is  the 
Gospel;  and  we  ought  not  to  leave  to 
the  enemies  of  our  faith  the   strange 
honor  of  combating  us  with  our  own 
weapons.  To  the  objection  which  I  have 
noticed,  there  is  a  side  profoundly  true 
and  profoundly  Christian.     And  who  of 
us  has  not  suffered  in  hearing,  in  the 
name  of  Christianity,  the  proclamation 
of  tile  grossest  doctrine  of  self-interest? 
"Suffer  in  this  world,"  say  some,  "in 
order  that  yon  may  not  suffer  in  the 
next."     "Expiate  in  time,  that  you  may 
not  expiate  in  eternity."     '*  Do  good, 
because  it  will  open  heaven  unto  you." 
All  this  means:  "Treat  God  as  a  cred- 
itor, to  whom  you  ought  to  pay  certain 
works  of  mortification  and  suffering, 
and  who,  at  this  price,  will  give  you 
eternal    happiness."     But  if   you   do 
more  than  your  duty  the  excess  will 
revert  to  others,  and  you  will  thus  ac- 
quire supererogatory  merit,  which  the 
Church  will  dispense  in  the   redemp- 
tion of  souls.    Ah  I  I  understand  what 
an  aversion  such  a  doctrine  creates  in 
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him  who  has  learned  to  know  the  at- 
traction of  the  good,  in  him  who  has 
tasted  the  snpreme  joys  of  disinterest- 
ed love.  Is  this  the  Gospel  ?  Then  let 
as  say  aloud  that  there  is  nothing  in 
it;  let  as  say  that  there  is  nothing  in  it 
but  its  opposite;  and  that  the  Son  of 
God  shed  His  blood  upon  the  cross  only 
to  create  mercenaries ! 

Bat  if,  passing  beyond  this  thoaght, 
some  one  should  oppose  every  idea  of 
reward,  of  future  reparation,  under  the 
pretext  that  such  views  debase  and  de- 
ip^e  conscience,  then  we  protest.  We 
protest,  and  wherefor?  Is  it  by  calcu- 
lation ?  May  God  '  preserve  us  !  Cal- 
cnlation — we  hate  it !  But  we  protest, 
in  the  name  of  the  Gospel,  in  the  name 
of  conscience  and  of  the  human  heart — 
in  the  name  of  the  Gospel,  which,  if  it 
eondemn  the  mercenary  spirit,  causes 
the  idea  of  the  future  life,  of  judgment, 
and  of  supreme  reparation  to  inter- 
vene; in  the  name  of  conscience,  which 
affirms  that  happiness  should  be  eter- 
nally united  with  the  good ;  in  the  name 
of  the  heart,  which  thirsts  for  love.  But 
some  one  will  say,  **  Put  an  end  to  these 
dreams !  Man  ought  to  love  the  good 
for  its  own  sake.  The  approval  of  his 
conscience  is  sufficient."  And  I  re- 
spond: No !  to  say  that  is  to  falsify  hu- 
man nature.  What!  the  approval  of 
our  conscience  is  to  suffice?  But  are 
we  the  proper  judges  ?  Are  we  in  our- 
selves our  own  aim  and  end  ?  To  affirm 
this  is  to  make  egotism  the  rule  of  the 
moral  world;  it  is  to  make  each  one  to 
be  his  own  god.  Poor  god !  whom  each 
person  could  serve  after  his  own  man- 
ner, and  who  would  not  demand  this 
from  the  great  majority  of  mankind,  I 
assure  you.  Poor  god !  whom  each  one 
conld  bribe  at  pleasure,  and  who  would 
oiTer  as  a  recompense  to  those  who  re- 
spect him,  the  immense'  satisfaction  of 
a  monstrous  pride.  No;  I  cannot  be  my 
own  end  and  aim,  because  I  am  not  my 
own  cause.  My  Judge  is  above  me,  and 
this  Judge  is  the  God  who  has  created 
me  for  His  service. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  believe  that 
happiness  is  eternally  united  with  ho- 
liness; that  Grod  causes  recompense  to 


succeed  sacrifice — is  this  obedience  to 
the  mercenary  spirit?  But  it  is  jubtice 
which  demands  this ;  indeed  it  is  the 
law  which  you  obey  every  hour,  every 
moment  of  your  life.  Is  it  violated? 
You  protest.  Is  it  realized  ?  Tour  soul 
throbs  with  a  profound  feeling.  The 
martyr  who  dies,  his  heart  inflamed 
with  love,  does  he  calculate  ?  Does  he 
dream  of  his  recompense?  No,  I  tell 
you.  He  dies  to  serve  justice.  But  if 
you  could  make  him  believe  that  the 
truth  for  which  he  sacrificed  himself 
is  not  eternal,  that  in  the  eyes  of  God 
it  is  a  matter  of  indifference,  and 
that  alike  oblivion  awaits  those  who 
love  and  those  who  hate,  tell  me,  would 
there  be  any  martyrs  at  such  a  price  ? 
Conscience  believes  in  reparation,  and 
he  who  says  reparation  says  eternal  life. 
£xtinguish  this  hope,  and  conscience 
commits  suicide. 

And  do  you  believe  that  the  heart 
can  accommodate  itself  to  your  glacial 
doctrine,  and  always  love  without  hope 
of  return  ?  Doubtless  it  does  not  calcu- 
late; but  it  believes  that  its  enthusiasm 
is  not  lost  in  emptiness.  What  is  more 
disinterested  than  the  love  of  a  mother? 
Does  she  love  her  child  in  order  to  be 
rewarded  ?  Ah  1  when  she  is  informed 
that  she  will  die  before  that  child  is 
able  to  respond  to  her  affection,  and  to 
recompense  her  with  a  word,  will  she 
love  it  less,  or  will  she  employ  for  its 
sake  less  of  all  that  remains  to  her  of 
the  ardor  and  the  love  of  life?  And  is 
not  this  the  case  every  day  and  in  every 
class  of  these  martyrs  of  maternal  love? 
Yet  will  you  accuse  a  mother  of  loving 
less,  because,  in  turning  to  the  future, 
she  dreams  with  a  trembling  joy  of  the 
day  when  the  affection  of  her  child  will 
respond  to  her  own  affection,  when  its 
heart  will  understand  it,  and  when  she 
will  find  in  it  the  power  and  recom- 
pense of  her  love?  Her  recompense, 
did  I  say?  Well,  then,  be  consistent! 
Call  it  mercenary,  accuse  her  of  devo- 
tion to  her  task,  because  of  self-inter- 
est. Lead  her  to  the  tribunal  of  the 
human  conscience;  and  if  she  return 
thence  condemned,  you  will  have  led 
thither  the  Christian  who  seeks  in  the 
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love  of  God  his  joy  and  his  reward; 
who  finds  therein  his  true  life,  and  who 
thirsts  for  eternity  because  he  thirsts 
for  eternal  love  1 

Let  ns  then  venture  freely,  joyously, 
to  repeat  with  Jesus  Christ  that  a  sac- 
rifice, without  reserve,  meets  infinite 
felicity  in  heaven.  Let  us  dare  to  hope 
in  eternal  happiness.  Let  us  venture 
more;  let  us  dare  to  say  with  Jesus 
Christ,  that  unto  him  who  serves  Gk>d, 
God  will  provide  already  here  below 
compensations  without  number.  It  is 
Jesus  Christ  who  declares  this ;  Jesus, 
the  son  of  Man ;  who,  in  the  days  of 
His  flesh,  holding  communion  with  His 
Father,  had  need  of  communion  with 
men;  who  Himself  chose  a  disciple  as 
the  intimate  confidant  of  his  heart; 
who  deemed  it  necessary  to  ask  His 
apostles  to  comfort  Him  in  His  agony 
by  watching  with  Him ;  Jesus,  who 
knows  that  our  heart  has  need  of  His 
sympathy,  and  that,  being  men,  this 
sympathy  ought  to  be  human.  Ah  ! 
my  brethren,  the  Gbspel  is  mbre  than 
human;  it  is  more  than  those  systems 
which  exalt  our  nature  to-day,  but  to 
despise  it  to-morrow,  and  which,  under 
the  pretext  of  serving  our  dignity,  dis- 
regard the  most  profound  aspirations 
of  our  souls.  The  Bible  is  the  most 
human  of  all  books,  and  this  trait  alone 
should  suffice  to  show  that  it  comes 
from  God. 

For  this  character,  so  profoundly  hu- 
man, which  we  find  in  the  thought  of 
Jesus  Christ,  does  it  not  impress  you  in 
the  expressions  into  which  this  thought 
is  translated?  He  might  have  spoken 
of  sacrifice  in  abstract  terms ;  but  He 
employed  a  mode  of  expression  which 
all  can  understand:  "There  is  no  man 
that  hath  left  house,  or  brethren,  or 
sisters,  or  father,  or  mother,  or  wife,  or 
children,  or  lands,  for  my  sake,  and  the 
gospel's,  but  he  shall  receive  an  hun- 
dredfold now  in  this  time  .  .  .  with  per- 
secutions, and  in  the  world  to  come 
eternal  life." 

These  are  doubtless  naught  but 
images;  but  behind  these  images  there 
are  impressive  realities.  Behold  in 
times  of  persecution  those  who  expe- 


rienced the  bitter  grief  to  sec 
houses  forced,  their  domestic  i 
aries  profaned,  all  their  sacred 
ures  scattered  to  the  winds  1  Is  s 
the  history  of  our  fathers  ?  Beh* 
soldiery  conducting  their  orgies 
hearth  which  is  sanctified  by  ] 
at  the  holy  place  where  our 
bowed  the  knee,  where  our  n 
prayed  at  the  cradle  of  their  eh 
Do  you  understand  what  suf 
they  endured  who  bore  these  ou 
and  left  behind  them  the  ruins  ( 
homes  ?  Exiles  of  the  faith,  whc 
you  go,  and  what  will  this  earth, 
is  not  worthy  of  you,  offer  to  yo 
after?  They  will  go  there,  my 
ren,  where  God  has  called  them, 
will  carry  to  distant  shores  th( 
for  which  they  have  sacrificed  i 
shown  such  an  admirable  exao 
their  fidelity.  Despoiled  of  a 
enriched  the  nations  who  opene 
doors  unto  them.  On  their  jo 
they  sowed  everywhere  the  se 
moral  life  and  earthly  prosperi 
the  new,  as  in  the  old  world,  tl: 
the  foundations  of  numerous  oh 
of  free  and  powerful  govemme 
such  a  way  that  their  descendan 
inherited  one  hundredfold  the  f 
their  sacrifice.  And  just  as  the 
tive  persecutions  of  Jerusalem,  ; 
tering  throughout  Syria  exiles  ^ 
number,  could  not  but  enlarge  t 
ders  of  the  Church,  in  like  man 
religious  proscriptions  of 
caused  the  departure  to  the  nev 
of  a  great  people,  who  carried  wit 
the  reunited  destinies  of  the 
and  of  liberty.  Is  not  this  a 
and  an  impressive  realization 
promise  of  Jesus  Christ? 

And  now  do  you  know  in  whs 
sense  this  word  can  be  realized 
midst  ?  '  *  Persecutions  "  threatei 
longer.  Nevertheless,  let  us  i 
upon  this  point  and  fall  asleep 
an  indolent  optimism.  Blind 
must  be  that  person  who  does  ] 
in  the  sentiments  of  the  popular 
of  our  epoch  the  infallible  syn 
of  the  struggles  which  await  us. 
indeed  must  they  be  who  belies 
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the  yiolent  and  brutal  measures  that,  in 
certain  countries,  are  executed  against 
the  Catholic  Church  will  not  soon,  by  a 
logical  fatality,  be  directed  against  all 
the  doctrines  and  beliefs  which  dis- 
please the  sovereigp  people.   God  alone 
knows   whether   this    future   is   near. 
However  that  may  be,  in  all  times,  even 
in  those  that  seem  to  us  most  peace- 
able, Christian  faith  carries  with  it  the 
idea  of  sacrifice.     It  frequently  causes 
in  the  family  life  the  separations  here 
foretold  by  Jesus  Christ;  it  alienates 
from  us  hearts  whose  affections  wore 
necessary;  it  creates  about  us  a  formid- 
able isolation;  it  excites  against  us  a 
•erious  opposition  of  raillery  and  of  a 
rabtile  and  malicious  hostility,  more 
formidable,  perhaps,  than  open  perse- 
ention.    No  one  knows  all  the  moral 
SQfferings,  all  the  divisions,  of  which 
it  is  the  cause.    Every  day  witnesses 
the  realization  of  the  austere  word  of 
^llOSuist:  "I  come  not  to  bring  peace,  but 
the  sword.*'    Ah!  the  opposition,  the 
derision  of  strangers,  which  it  endured. 
But  to  alienate  the  hearts  of  those  upon 
whom   one   depended,   to    meet    from 
them  defiance  and  indifference,  to  feel 
one's  self  misunderstood  by  them,  to 
see  one's  heart's  best  intentions  per- 
verted, what  grief  and  what  temptation  I 
Indeed  it  is  to  our  brethren  who  are 
called  upon  to  suffer  such  cruel  trials, 
that  the  grand  promises  of  our  text  are 
addressed.    For  every  one  of  their  suf- 
ferings God  has  provided  a  compensa- 
tion.   From  this  time  forth  they  will 
find  more  than  they  have  lost.     There 
ire  other  ties  than  those  of  flesh  and 
blood;  there  are  other  affections  than 
those  of  which  nature  is  the  source. 
The  Church  is  a  family  also,  the  only 
one  upon  which  death  has  no  hold. 
"The  Father,  from  whom  all  the  family 
in  heaven  and  earth  are  named  "  (£ph. 
iii:  15),  according  to  the  admirable  ex- 
pression of  St.  Paul,  is  the  living  hearth 
of  souls,  the  only  one  whose  fires  have 
never  been  extinguished.     In  Him  we 
faiow ourselves,  we  find  ourselves  again, 
we  love  ourselves,  we  possess  ourselves 
tor  eternity.    By  Him  we  partake  of  the 
oommunion  of  saints  in  the  past,  the 


present,  and  the  future;  we  enter  upon 
that  vast  current  of  faith,  of  prayers, 
of  ardent  sympathy,  which  circulates 
from  soul  to  soul,  growing  in  force  and 
sweetness.  And  is  not  this  a  magnifi- 
cent recompense  for  all  your  earthly 
separations,  the  anticipated  possession 
of  that  love  which  is  already,  as  one  has 
said,  heaven  upon  earth  before  being 
heaven  in  the  heavens  ? 

Have  yon  noticed  the  vast  place 
which  the  Gospel  accords  to  joy  ?  Have 
you  observed  how  many  times  this 
word  and  this  idea  are  repeated?  In 
the  very  first  sayings  of  Jesus  this  word 
finds  a  place  upon  His  lips ;  it  is  found 
in  the  beatitudes  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount.  Everywhere  the  apostles  re- 
peat it,  and  the  record  of  their  acts  is 
all  radiant  with  it.  And  this  infinite 
joy,  which  came  to  enlighten  and  invig- 
orate the  world,  as  the  warm  light  and 
air  of  a  spiritual  spring,  to  what  is  it 
always  closely  allied?  To  sacrifice — 
that  is  to  say,  to  that  which  the  world 
calls  grief.  Behold  here  the  reason  why 
the  Church  sings  when  she  can  no 
longer  speak;  and  never  has  she  sung 
so  well  as  in  the  days  of  the  most  atro- 
cious persecutions.  She  has  sung  in 
the  amphitheatre  of  the  Coliseum;  she 
has  sung  in  the  catacombs ;  she  has 
sung  upon  the  scaffold.  Listen  to  the 
poor  harmony  of  our  old  psalms,  not 
laboriously  repeated,  as  in  our  days, 
by  a  few  picked  voices  in  sad  and  drawl- 
ing tunes  —  more  in  keeying  with  a 
funeral  service  than  with  the  triumph- 
ant cheerfulness  of  Christian  worship; 
listen  to  them  in  the  prisons  and  in 
the  galleys,  and  in  the  recesses  of  Ce- 
vennes,  where  the  voice  of  an  heroic 
people  was  heard,  mingled  with  the 
roaring  of  torrents  and  the  sighing  of 
mountain  winds.  It  was  joy  which 
quivered  in  those  unaffected  and  strong 
verses.  And  what  occurred  there  haa 
been  repeated  wherever  souls  have  been 
found  worthy  to  suffer  for  Jesus  Christ. 

Where  are  there,  outside  of  ourselves^ 
outside  of  God's  family,  outside  of  Gk)d, 
similar  joys,  so  firm,  so  powerful — 
above  all,  so  victorious?  Our  adorable 
Savior  has  said :  *'  Do  men  gather  grapes 
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of  thorns  or  figs  of  thistles'*?  This  is 
neTcr  seen  in  nature;  and  unless  God 
stretches  out  EUs  hand,  as  by  a  miracle, 
the  thing  is  impossible.  But  in  grace 
it  is  a  daily  fact.  Yes,  since  the  thorns 
And  thistles  which  the  sin  of  Adam 
has  germinated  in  our  soil,  crowned 
the  blessed  head  of  Jesus  and  pierced 
his  Tirginal  flesh,  thorns  have  produced 
grapes,  and  thistles  have  brought  forth 
flg»;  and  just  because  they  thus  grew, 
liave  these  fruits  a  taste  more  exquis- 
ite than  if  they  had  grown  upon  their 
own  natural  branche-.  If  all  the  Sub- 
stance of  our  joy  is  in  grace,  does  not 
all  grace  proceed  from  the  passion  of 
Jesus?  Yes,  henceforth  and  forever, 
to  be  afflicted  with  Jesus  is  the  sweet- 
est thing  of  the  world;  and  those  among 
our  brethren,'  the  most  experienced, 
have  assured  us  of  this  fact. 

And  to  you,  whom  God  Himself  has, 
in  his  mysterious  ways,  deprived  of  all 
that  made  the  joy  of  your  life  and  the 
power  of  your  hearts;  to  you,  from 
whom  he  has  taken  brothers  and  sisters, 
wives  and  husbands  and  children,  and 
whom  he  has  called  hereafter  to  journey 
alone,  have  I  not  the  right,  in  conclu- 
sion, to  apply  these  words  to  you,  and 
in  them  to  find  consolation  for  you? 
Yes,  I  will  venture  to  say  it :  if  by 
love  and  submission  you  have  accepted 
the  divine  will,  if  you  have  turned  this 
forced  and  cruel  sacrifice  into  a  volun- 
tary sacrifice,  if  you  have  said:  "Father, 
not  my  will,  but  thine  be  done,**  to  you 
also  it  will  be  given  to  find  here  below 
joys  which  you  never  thought  yourself 
able  to  experience.  I  have  seen  the 
Christian  woman  whose  life  had  been 
twice  devastated,  widowed  and  deprived 
of  her  children,  at  first  withstanding 
desperately,  then  bending  under  the 
hand  of  God,  and  then,  in  her  profound 
grief  dreaming  of  those  who  bewailed  a 
similar  grief;  and  I  have  seen  her  heart 
open  to  the  innumerable  miseries  of  the 
world,  welcoming  the  orphans,  think- 
ing of  those  who  forgot  the  world,  cre- 
ating for  herself  by  charity  a  new  family, 
and  enlarging  her  life  by  the  measure 
of  suffering  which  it  encountered.  And 
can  I  forget  that  this  same  word  widow. 


which,  for  the  heathen  and  un 
Old  Testament,  was  a  mark  of 
without  possible  relief^  became 
primitive  Church  the  ooUecti^ 
of  the  Christian  women  who  wei 
to  the  magnificent  ministry  of  < 
tion?  Admirable  transformation 
who  console  are  the  most  afflicts 
lives  that  are  the  most  despoiled 
ones  that  enrich  the  world.  It : 
darkest  night  that  the  radiant 
ness  of  immortal  hope  arises, 
desert  has  flourished  like  the  ros 
under  the  blow  of  the  divine 
rock  has  opened  for  the  flow 
gushing  waters. 

l^'es,  the  earth  itself  has  its  c 
sations  for  those  who  are  epipL 
divine  work;  but  you  know  well 
that  it  does  not  satisfy.     Too  n 
suffering,  too  many  shadows,  to 
imperfections,   too   much  of   s 
much  of  bitterness,  yet  mingl* 
our  lives.     These  joys,  by  whi 
so  largely  recompenses    our  sc 
on  this  earth,  are  an  admirabl 
of  His  fidelity.      We    should  i 
them    with    a    profound    ackn< 
ment.    We  should  seek  in  them 
power  they  contain.     But  we  she 
member  that,  after  all,  they  are 
but  the  premises  of  that  liappy 
by  which  Jesus  Christ  crowns 
promises  and  which  He   calls 
life.    There  only  will  there  be 
repose  and  joy,  without  alloy,  I 
there  only  we  shall  see  Gk>d  as 
Amen! 


ABIDING  STBEiraTH  AND  (}X«A 

By  Richabd  S.  Stores,  D.D.  [C 
gational],  in   the  Chuboh  ( 

PiLOBIMS,  BbOOKLTN. 

strength  and  gladness  are  in  his  i 
1  Chron.  xvi:  27. 

Wb  sometimes  hear  a  strain  of 
which  seems  to  be  carefully,  arti 
elaborated,  in  which,  with  all  it 
ness,  we  do  not  feel  the  expresi 
spontaneous  liberty,  or  recogn; 
spring  of  a  great  motive.  In  ; 
too,  we  may  detect,  amid  all  itf 
mentation,   a  lack  of  this  vivi< 
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power  of  an  inward  impulse.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  do  sometimes  meet  with 
a  Tiger  in  speech  and  in  song  both  vital 
and  immediate,  which  reveals  a  feeling 
the  most  strennons,  spontaneous  and 
abiding.  We  find  it  in  the  passage 
from  which  we  have  taken  the  text :  a 
song  that  breaks  from  a  fall  heart,  leap- 
ing with  lyric  motion  in  the  loftiest  and 
most  nnartificial  freedom  of  style : 
"Sing  unto  the  Lord  all  the  earth  ! 
«how  forth  from  day  to  day  his  salva- 
tion. Declare  his  glory  among  the 
heathen;  his  marvelous  works  among 
all  nations.  For  great  is  the  Lord,  and 
greatly  to  be  praised.  Glory  and  honor 
are  in  his  presence;  strength  and  glad- 
ness are  in  his  place." 

A  song  like  this  throws  light  on  the 
whole  Hebrew  economy  of  precept  and 
worship.  By  some  it  has  been  regarded 
as  an  austere,  repellent  system,  severe 
in  temper  and  shadowed  by  an  ever- 
watchful  and  recompensing  God,  guard- 
ed by  a  law  vast  and  terrific  in  its  sanc- 
tions; a  burdensome  bondage  in  which 
the  swing  of  perfect  liberty  was  un- 
known. But  Hebrew  worship  was  large- 
ly festal.  Praise  was  prominent.  In  this- 
it  surpassed  all  other  religions  before  or 
since  the  time  of  David.  The  Psalms,  it 
is  true,  breathe  a  penitential  spirit  and 
voice  the  feelings  of  a  contrite  heart, 
but,  pre-eminently,  they  are  jubilant 
and  grateful  in  their  temper.  Their 
inspiring  joy  shoots  up  from  ^  vigorous 
root.  That  joy  had  its  throne  in  the 
temple  and  in  the  sanctuary;  in  the 
mde,  humble  tent  where  rested  the 
sacred  ark,  as  well  as  in  the  palace  of  the 
king.  Li  the  midst  of  powerful  and 
envious  empires  the  national  unity  of 
Ood*s  people  preserved  them;  a  unity 
inspired  alone  by  their  strong,  radical, 
religious  life.  Nothing  else  would  have 
enabled  them  to  withstand  the  adverse 
circumstances  of  their  condition. 

Now  we  all  need  enthusiasm  and 
vigor  in  our  work.  It  is,  however,  a  rare 
thing  to  find  these  as  an  abiding,  con- 
tinuous experience.  Youth,  of  course, 
has  freshness  and  freedom.  Its  ardent 
hopefulness  colors  everything,  just  as 
we  find  when,  looking  at  distant  objects 


through'a  lens  not  perfectly  achromatic, 
we  see  them  fringed  with  prismatic 
tints— a  rainbow  brilliancy  which  does 
not  belong  to  the  objects  themselves. 
There  are  objects  in  life  that  lose  their 
illusive  and  enchanting  brightness 
when  viewed  in  the  sober  inspection  of 
maturer  age. 

Health,  too,  has  its  influence  in  im- 
parting enthusiasm.  On  a  bright  and 
bracing  day  we  walk  the  street  with  re- 
sounding foot.  The  sunlit  skies  and 
the  crisp  air  help  to  quicken  and  en- 
liven our  spirits.  (Contact  with  a  friend 
we  love  warms  our  soul  with  new  emo- 
tion, and  pours  the  elixir  of  life  into 
languid  veins.  A  great  thought,  or  the 
perusal  of  a  delightful  book,  may  stir 
our  intellect  to  fresh  activity.  A  new 
key  to  the  mystery  of  life  is  given  us  by 
momentary  contact  with  an  illuminated 
mind. 

But  society  is  complex.  Oares  are 
multiplied  and  minute  in  this  our  hur- 
rying and  exacting  life.  By  no  volun- 
tary act  of  ours  can  we  maintain  this 
tension,  any  more  than  we  can  stretch  a 
wire  a  hundred  yards  without  a  sag. 
With  added  years  and  with  narrowing 
friendships  we  see  less  of  pleasure 
ahead  to  anticipate.  We  come  to  feel 
the  need  of  something  to  alleviate  the 
weariness  of  life.  Just  here  is  seen  a 
reason  for  the  universal  impulse  to  seek 
for  artificial  stimulus.  It  is  not  a  love 
for  the  drug  or  dram  itself,  so  much  as 
a  craving  for  something  to  lighteti  the 
load  that  presses  on  the  spirit — a  bur- 
den whicli  is  most  sensibly  felt  as  soci- 
ety grows  more  and  more  artificial.  It 
is  in  just  such  communities  that  suicide 
is  most  common. 

Can  we  as  Christian  disciples  find 
in  our  religion  that  ennobling  and  en- 
livening element  which  was  found  in 
the  Hebrew?  If  not,  ours  is  narrower 
and  more  limited  than  the  Hebrew. 
Yes,  we  do  find  strength  and  gladness 
here.  We  do  find,  not  a  transient  glow, 
an  occasional  enthusiasm,  but  an  abid- 
ing joy,  as  we  come  under  the  power  of 
the  religion  of  Christ.  Do  you  ask.  How 
this  is  to  be  maintained  ? 

1.  We  find  it  in  the  entire  relief  from 
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solicitude  as  to  the  future,  vbich  the 
grace  of  Christ  imparts.  If  we  do  not 
accept  that  grace,  the  weight  of  that 
great  eternity  at  hand  must  rest  on  us 
with  even  more  of  burdening  power 
than  on  the  heathen.  Their  conception 
of  this  solemn  and  august  truth  was 
not  as  vivid  as  ours  is.  It  did  not  bring 
so  urgent  a  pressure  as  it  does  to  us, 
before  whose  eyes  Christ  has  unfolded 
the  awe-inspiring  panorama  of  the  fu- 
ture. He  offers  an  absolute  assurance 
of  heart  as  to  the  good  we  are  to  gain 
and  the  loss  we  are  to  avoid.  We  may 
say  with  nil  the  emphasis  of  Paul:  ''I 
am  persuaded  that  he  is  able  to  keep 
that  which  I  have  committed  to  him 
until  that  day.'*  The  willingness  of 
Christ  to  be  our  care-taker  is  proved  by 
every  word  and  act  of  His  life.  He 
made  a  final  expression  of  that  readi- 
ness in  hanging  on  the  cross.  Nor  is 
His  ability  less  distinctly  declared.  He 
is  both  willing  and  able.  He  is  one  with 
God.  In  His  custody  we  are  secure. 
The  witness  of  the  Spirit  in  the  heart, 
the  progress  of  Christ's  kingdom  in  the 
world,  and  the  exhibitions  of  heroic 
fortitude  in  the  history  of  the  Church, 
all  confirm  our  confidence.  <*  He  is  able 
to  keep  that  which  I  have  committed 
unto  him."  With  the  gleam  of  a  Ro- 
man sword  flashing  over  his  heart,  Paul 
could  utter  this  sublime  ejaculation  of 
faith;  and  we,  too,  can  utter  the  same. 
In  Christ  we  are  safe.  Grod's  punitive 
vengeance  would  strike  Him,  if  that 
were  possible,  before  it  would  reach  us. 
"Who  shall  lay  anything  to  the  charge 
of  God's  elect  ?"  When  there  is  elimi- 
nated from  the  view  of  the  *  future  all 
fear  and  doubt,  the  soul  gains  a  mighty 
and  an  abiding  impulse.  We  are  not 
holding  to  the  world  with  one  hand  and 
clutching  the  Cross  with  the  other,  di- 
viding the  spirit  by  its  antithetic  rela- 
tions; but,  wholly  and  heartily  united 
to  Christ,  we  enjoy  the  deepest  and 
sweetest  exhilaration  of  soul  possible: 
a  gladness  that  ever  breaks  lorth  in 
song.  It  has  been  seen  in  the  illustri- 
ous examples  of  missionary  heroism 
and  in  the  triumphs  of  martyrdom.  It 
has  been  caught  up  and  echoed  through 


the  ages.    It  will  finally  mingle  with 
the  celestial  song ! 

2.  We  realize  this  abiding  strength 
and  gladness  as  we  remember  that  we 
are  working  out  God's  wilt  concerning 
us  in  all  that  is  done  or  borne  by  us. 
As  He  watched  over  Christ  in  the  flesh, 
so  God's  favor  watches  over  us.  No 
craft  of  traitor  and  no  rage  of  demon 
can  touch  us.  What  we  do  or  endure 
for  Him  is  as  truly  worship  as  is  the 
song  of  seraphim  above.  The  two 
mites,  which  were  the  widow's  living, 
become  a  parable  and  pattern  of  char- 
ity. Paul  toiling  with  his  hands,  a  tent- 
maker,  is  honoring  God  as  truly  as  when 
on  Mars  Hill  he  addresses  philosopher 
or  senator.  This  thought  lifts  the  soul 
with  joyous  power,  dignifies  and  en- 
riches life.  Nothing  is  below  God's 
notice  and  regard.  Love  is  more  than 
genius:  love  gives  to  work  the  beauty 
of  praise.  Every  act,  however  trivial — 
eating,  drinking,  walking,  or  talking; 
every  bargain  made,  every  letter  writ- 
ten, every  errand  done  or  directed,  may 
be  thus  exalted  with  the  added  lustre 
which  love  imparts.  All  life  thus  be- 
comes a  song,  each  day  a  stanza,  each 
year  a  canto,  rounding  finally  in  the 
ethic  completeness  of  heaven. 

3.  We  are  educated  by  what  we  do* 
There  is  a  reflex  influence  in  loving  tolL 
The  thought  of  developed  character  and 
of  virtues  daily  nourished  within  us,  ia 
calculated  to  give  abiding  joyousnesa 
and  strength  to  life.  Pain  brings  pa- 
tience. Peril  teaches  courage.  We  learn, 
not  by  reading  so  much  as  by  doing; 
not  by  hearing,  but  by  attempting  and 
enduxing.  We  dig  for  roots,  and  flnd 
gold.  We  fish  for  oysters, and  find  pearls. 
Our  richest  revenue,  our  most  inesti- 
mable reward,  is  to  grow  into  likeness 
to  Christ — a  moral  advantage  that  is  far 
beyond  in  value  the  intellectual  furni- 
ture that  study  brings.  A  celestial  ele- 
ment is  added  to  all  human  acquisi- 
tions; a  divine  increment  day  by  day  to 
strength  and  character,  as  faith  and  for- 
titude, patience  and  promptitude,  are 
developed  within  us. 

4.  Lastly,  life  eternal  is  thus  linked 
to  this.    A  light  supernal  cheers  and 
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lifts  up  our  spirits  as  the  swing  of  the 
gea  lifte  and  carries  forward  the  waves 
till  they  flood  every  inlet  and  beach 
along  the  winding  shore.  We  are  re- 
letaed  from  apprehension  as  to  the  fu- 
ture. We  see  all  things  working  to- 
gether for  our  good,  around  us  and 
vithin  us.  Let  troubles  come,  let 
shadows  darken  :  strength  and  glad- 
ness are  within  the  tent  of  our  sonl,  as 
the  ark,  with  its  precious  con  tents,  with- 
in I>aTid*s  tent,  was  hidden  behind  the 
curtains. 

Brethren,  we  do  not  rightly  estimate 
the  believer's  privilege.  We  go  moan- 
ing and  whining,  instead  of  walking  on 
the  high  places.  We  go  with  weights, 
and  not  with  wings,  over  the  bleak  and 
harren  paths  of  life.  But  if  character 
have  this  abiding  strength  and  glad- 
neta,  freshness  and  exuberance;  if  each 
of  us  have  this  shekinah  of  glory  within 
the  soul,  we  shall  show  to  men  of  the 
irorld  that  we  have  what  they  have  not. 
We  have  more  than  a  knowledge  of  the 
truth  in  its  verbal  exactness.  We  have 
Christ  in  us  the  hope  of  glory.  We 
have  an  enthusiasm  more  continuous 
than  the  ardor  of  youth,  or  the  glow  of 
health,  or  the  inspiration  of  genius. 
¥e  have  a  gladness  that  Christ  has 
hrought:  "My  jot  I  give  unto  you." 
Hot  as  the  world  giveth,  give  I  unto  you. 
Possessing  this,  we  shall  exercise  an 
alluring  influence  over  men  that  noth- 
ing else  can  impart.  This  abiding 
power  is  what  the  world  wants.  Its 
fruita,  seen  in  character,  ennoble  society 
and  Unk  earth  with  heaven.  They  make 
earth  bright  and  vocal.  Culture,  art, 
tdenee,  mechanic  skill,  cannot  work 
this  transformation.  Wealth  is  power- 
less. The  miser,  housed  in  marble  or 
freestone,  is  wretched  to  the  centre  of 
Ms  being.  A  woman  may  be  robed  in 
nibies  and  diamonds,  and  yet,  with  a 
ttalicious  spirit  within,  be  only  a  deco- 
nted  image,  destitute  of  all  nobleness 
of  vomanhood.  God*s  grace  can  reno- 
Tite  human  character,  and  introduce 
tlie  elements  of  enduring  strength  and 
fitoess.  Having  laid  the  foundation 
<^  joy  below.  He  will  complete  it  in  its 
^^lestial  excellence  in  the  palace  which 


is  eternal  in  the  heavens.   Let  us,  then, 

'*  Troat  His  saving  love  and  power; 

TruBt  Him  every  day  and  hour; 

Trust  Him  till  our  feet  shall  be 

Planted  on  the  crystal 


CmiST,  THE  SOWEB  OF  THE  OOOD 

SEES. 

By   Dean   Vauohan,    in   the    Temple 

Ghubch,  London,  England. 

He  thcU  soioeth  the  good  sc«d  is  the  Son  of 
man. — Matt,  xiii :  37. 

Let  us  try  to  grasp  the  idea  of  the 
text.  The  good  seed  are  men,  and  the 
Son  of  man,  Jesus  Christ,  sows  them. 
And  then  let  us  try  to  draw  out  of  it  a 
fragment  or  two  of  its  teaching. 

Christ  has  taken  the  universe  of  hu- 
manity for  his  field.  He  claims  it  as 
EUs  own,  and  He  is  himself  at  work 
upon  it.  He  is  so^ng  it  for  a  harvest. 
It  is  no  enthusiast's  dream;  it  is  no  fa- 
natical enterprise.  The  difficulty  is 
recognized;  the  opposing  forces  are  rec- 
ognized; the  certainty  of  long  delay  is 
recognized.  The  very  figure  of  seed- 
time and  harvest  presupposes  all  these; 
and  there  is  one  peculiarity  not  at  first 
sight  obvious,  but  to  which  Christ  de- 
votes a  whole  chapter  of  prophecy,  so 
as  to  make  it  perfectly  plain  that  it  was 
all  foreknown  and  foreseen,  namely: 
that  inside  His  own  field,  mingling  in- 
discriminately with  the  stalks  and 
plants  of  His  own  sowing,  there  will 
always  be  an  alien,  antagonistic  growth 
counteracting  the  work  He  has  taken  in 
hand,  and  to  be  suffered  so  to  do  till 
the  end  come. 

Where  shall  I  begin,  or  where  end, 
in  illustration  of  this  sowing?  Bibles 
might  have  lain  on  dusty  shelves;  the 
Gospel  have  been  preached  to  drowsy 
audiences,  and  the  world  have  gone  on 
its  way  unheeding.  The  seed  is  the 
Word;  but  there  must  be  a  heart  found 
for  it  to  fall  upon.  Even  the  wayside 
is  not  everywhere.  But  there  is  a  seed 
sown  in  the  field,  which  is  the  world  — 
silently  sown  and  growing  secretly,  yet 
which  works  powerfully  and  irresistibly 
under  certain  conditions.  The  true 
sons  of  the  kingdom  live  for  the  king- 
dom always,  represent  its  characteris- 
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tics,  haTe  already  their  citizenship  in 
heaven. 

We  know,  too,  there  is  a  sparious 
growth  side  by  side  with  the  gennine. 
"  Children  of  the  kingdom/'  at  the  best, 
live  very  imperfect  lives.  How  it  warns 
as  of  the  responsibility  of  professing ! 
Christ  prophesied  that  the  tares  should 
mix  themselves  everywhere  among  the 
wheat,  and  grow  up  with  it  imtil  the 
harvest. 

Let  ns  take  more  distinctly  into  view 
the  actual  sowing  of  this  seed  by  the 
Son  of  man.  The  seed  was  not  good 
till  He  m%de  it  so.  These  children  of 
the  kingdom  were  by  nature  what  St. 
Paul  calls  ** children  of  wrcUh,  eixn  as 
others."  Fallen  in  the  taint  and  bias  of 
the  world-old  transgression,  sinners 
many  times  in  the  individual  appropri- 
ation of  that  far-away  and  dimly-seen 
original  lapse  and  mil,  the  Son  of  man 
has  evangelized  them  with  His  message 
of  pardon  and  reconciliation,  has  pre- 
vented them  with  His  blessing  of  good- 
ness, put  them  into  the  Church,  which 
is  His  household,  and  educating  them 
there  with  His  twofold  offices  of  instruc- 
tion and  discipline,  till  at  last,  by 
means  more  or  less  marked  or  gradual. 
He  has  wrought  in  them  a  personal  faith 
and  a  heart's  devotion,  grasping  His 
mighty  gift  of  grace,  and  giving  Him 
in  return  that  poor  yet  acceptable  rec- 
ompense of  a  life  that  would  live  in 
Him  and  for  Him  henceforth  and  for- 
ever. 

Wonderful,  magnificent,  stupendous 
thought,  when  we  ponder  it:  who  that  is 
less  than  divine  shall  be  supposed  capa- 
ble of  such  an  office?  Multiply  this 
one  office  of  his  by  the  number  of  all 
the  rest  of  his  offices;  nay,  but  take  it 
by  itself,  think  of  each  separate  Chris- 
tian life  all  over  the  worid  and  all 
through  the  ages  as  sown  by  Christ 
himself  in  His  field,  which  is  the  world. 
See  the  multitude  of  lives,  see  the  multi- 
plicity of  the  faculties  and  the  circum- 
stances of  each  one,  see  the  manifold- 
ness  of  the  divine  dealing  with  each. 
See  each  one  of  all  these  ••  sons  of  the 
kingdom "  placed  exactly  where  he  can 
answer  the  purpose  and  correspond  to 


the  character  of  a  grain  of  th 
heap,  dropped  into  the  very  spot 
very  furrow  which  is  its  suital 
sufficient,  its  relatively  appn 
place;  yet  not  left  even  then,  n 
even  there  to  go  through  this  e\ 
process,  or  to  work  its  beneficent 
of  itself,  by  itself,  alone — no,  w. 
over  by  the  incessant  solicitude 
even  in  nature  makes  each  leaf,  an 
and  germ  of  as  much  account  a 
were  the  only  one,  watched  ove 
the  nicest  adaptation  of  means  tc 
both  as  to  its  own  growth  in  grac 
as  to  its  influential  growth  for  c 
made  to  decay  as  regards  the  ni 
and  to  spring  and  live  day  by  di 
little  by  little  as  concerns  the  spi 
till  at  last  it  shall  be  ready  to 
finally  the  chains  and  prison-ho 
the  corruptible,  and  to  clothe 
anew  with  the  resurrection  bo 
beauty  and  strength  and  glory. 
tfuU  sotjoeth  the  good  seed  is  the  Son  of 

Brethren,  with  what  dignity  dc 
thought  invest  these  lives !  £ac 
of  us  feels  himself  a  small  unit  : 
overpowering  sum  of  humanity 
his  life  common,  and  by  doing  i 
often  makes  it  unclean;  cannot  i 
anything  but  accident  in  his  ci 
stances; certainly  sees  no  divine  th 
and  no  divine  love  exercising  its 
agement  or  in  his  profession.  He 
ferent  would  it  be  if  we  could  reac 
serious  self-application  that  one 
"  He  that  soweth  the  good  seed  is  the 
man**  I 

£ach  one  of  these  lives  is  a  d< 
grain  contributed  to  the  world's  h 
home.  While  the  little  separate 
lies  isolated  amidst  the  multitu 
the  corn-heap,  it  abides  alone;  it : 
it  must  be  solitary  as  to  anything 
Christ  calls  companionship,  tl 
there  be  thousands  and  tens  of 
sands  of  like  grains  to  itself  abo5 
neath,  and  around  it.  So  is  it  wil 
man  beings  till  the  Son  of  man 
them.  They  are  units,  they  are  i 
ries,  they  are  hermits  and  recluf 
to  anything  of  heart  to  heart  con; 
ion  or  soul  to  soul  influence  till 
come  to  Jesus  Christ  and  to  O 
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Him,  saying:  "Here  am  I,  sow  me ; 
sow  me  in  thy  field  which  is  the  world; 
let  me  die  the  death  to  self  and  sin,  that 
I  may  be  in  thy  hand  and  in  thy  keep- 
ing for  the  good  of  thy  field."  Then 
lint  shall  we  live  the  life  which  hath 
and  which  is  immortality.  Then  first 
shall  we  know  love;  the  love  of  God 
fini,  and  then  the  love  of  the  brethren, 
and  then  the  love  of  mankind. 

Lastly,  I  would  draw  from  the  heart 
of  this  whole  congregation  one  respon- 
sire  echo  to  the  mighty  word  of  the 
text:  "  He  thai  aovoe'h  the  good  seed  is  the 
Son  of  nuui."  Where,  if  not  in  His 
Chnrch,  shall  Christ  receive  the  honor 
due  to  His  name?  The  world  passes 
Him  by,  even  upon  His  cross;  thinks 
lightly  of  Him  and  will  have  none  of 
Him;  and  yet,  poor  world,  thoa  hast 
great  need  of  Him  !  There  is  that  in 
thee,  wonldst  thou  but  know  it,  which 
sighs  and  cries  out  for  Him.  Never 
wilt  thou  know  peace  till  thou  take  it 
from  Him,  from  that  outstretched  hand 
which  has  still  the  print  of  the  nails  in 
it !  But  the  Church  confesses  this  want 
of  the  world,  and  has  come  together 
into  one  place  for  the  very  purpose  of 
drinking  of  the  life-giving  stream.  Oh  ! 
let  it  honor  Him;  honor  Him  by  one 
nnited  voice  of  thanksgiving  to  Him 
that  so  loved  that  He  died  and  that  He 
liyes  for  us;  honor  Him  by  seeing  Him 
still  as  the  one  Sower  of  the  divine  seed 
— «e€d  of  the  Word  in  hearts— seed  of 
men,  Christian,  holy,  humble  men  in 
that  field  which  is  the  world.  Let  us 
Bay  to  Him,  •*  Thou  art  worthy,  OLord, 
to  be  seen,  honored,  and  glorified,  and 
hlessed.  Thou  hast  loved  and  hast  re- 
deemed us  to  God  by  thy  passion. 
Thou  livest  to  make  intercession :  Thou 
Shalt  come  again  to  take  us  unto  Thy- 
ielfl"  Blessed  are  they  who,  having  not 
ieen,can  love — yea,  who  cry  to  Thee  in  all 
the  capacities  of  a  soul  created  for  adora- 
tion, created  for  communion,  created 
for  love,  "  My  Lobo  and  my  God." 


What  ib  Eixxjuence  ?— Eloquence  is 
logio  set  on  fire.  This  is  what  is  wanted 
to  melt  and  bum  away  the  empire  of 
Satan.— ViUBT. 
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OOD'S  &BEAT  SACBXFXCS. 
Bt  T.  D.  Withsbspoon,    D.D..  im  ths 
FiBST  Pbesbttebian  Chuboh,  LouiEk 

VIIiLB,  Ky. 

He  that  spared  not  his  own  Son,  but  ddiv^ 
ered  him  up  for  us  all,  how  sJiaU  he  not 
wUh  him  also  freely  give  us  all  things  ? — 
Bom.  viii:32. 

Thebe  is  an  ignoble  element  in  our 
nature  which  tends  to  render  that  which 
is  familiar  more  or  less  commonplace. 
There  are  countries  in  the  north    of 
Europe  where  the  sun  does  not  rise  for 
six  months  of  the  year,  and  on  the^ 
morning  of  his  annual  reappearance, 
we  are  told  that  the  people  climb  at 
early  dawn  to  the  summits  of  the  tall 
cliffii  that  overlook  the  cold  northern 
sea,  and  there  amidst  ice  and    snow 
await  the  coming  of  the  king  of  day;, 
and  when  at  length  his  warm  beam& 
illumine  the    horizon    and  bathe   the 
peaks  around  them  in  crimson,  they  lift 
up  a  psalm  of  thanksgiving  to  Gk>d  that 
resounds  through  all  the    glens   and 
fiords  of  their  wintry  home.     But  with 
us,  where  the  sun  rises  every  twenty- 
four  hours,  the  event  is  so  common- 
place  that  we  scarcely  give  it  a  moment's 
thought.     And  so  there  are  truths  the 
most  wonderful  that  can  be  conceived, 
and  yet  so  familiar  to  our  ears  that  they 
make  no  impression  upon  us.    One  of 
these  is  contained  in  the  former  part  of 
the  text:  "God  spared  not  his  own  Son, 
but  delivered  him  up  for  us  all."    We 
have  been  familiar  with  it  from  child- 
hood, have  heard  it  a  thousand  times; 
it  is  one  of  the  commonplaces  of  theol- 
ogy. But  suppose  a  cultivated  heathen, 
a  man  of  refined  sensibility  and  gener- 
ous   emotion,   without  that  prejudico 
against  the  Gospel  which  seems  to  be 
characteristic  of  all  cultivated  heathen, 
to  hear  for  the  first  time  this  great  truth 
of  the  God  of  heaven  giving  His  eter- 
nal Son  to  die  for  the  sins  of  the  world, 
what  an  impression  it  must  make  on 
him! 

This  is  the  truth  which  the  apostle 
here  states,  for  the  sake  of  emphasis, 
both  positiV2ly  and  negatively.  God 
spared  not  bis  own  Son,  but  delivered 
him  up  for  us  all. 
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I.  Let  Tis  dwell  upon  the  negative 
aspect  first:  God  spared  not  His  own 
Son.  How  many  and  what  weighty  rea- 
sons that  He  should  spare  Him:  (a)  He 
was  His  Son,  and  all  the  feeling^  of  the 
Father's  heart  cried,  Spare  Him!  (6) 
He  was  such  a  Son  !  Every  element  and 
quality  that  coald  endear,  (c)  And  then 
He  was  His  only  Son.  Heaven  was 
emptied ;  the  royal  palace  was  desolat- 
ed; He  who  made  all  its  light  and  joy 
was  no  more.  Think  to  what  He  was 
delivered  np  !  Consider  the  ignominy, 
the  shame,  the  suffering,  the  accursed 
death.  How  could  He  thus  deliver  Him 
up  !  I  know  there  is  a  current  meta- 
physical view  of  the  Grodhead  which 
includes  intelligence  and  will,  but  ex- 
cludes that  wealth  of  emotion  which 
makes  the  beauty  of  human  character. 
But  against  all  such  conception  I  place 
the  manifold  declarations  of  sacred 
Scripture  and  the  fact  that  man's  nature 
is  made  in  the  image  of  God;  an6 1  con- 
tend that  the  giving  of  Christ  to.  death 
involved  a  personal  sacrifice  akin  to 
that  made  by  an  earthly  parent  in  giv- 
ing up  a  child  to  the  grave.  A  sacri- 
fice, too,  commensurate  in  its  intensity 
and  power  with  the  infirmity  of  the 
nature  that  is  subjected  to  it.  Take  all 
this  into  consideration,  and  what  an 
emphasis  in  the  words  of  the  text ! 

II.  But  let  us  pass  from  the  great  fact 
stated  to  the  apostle's  inference  from  it: 
'*  How  shall  he  not  with  him  also  freely 
give  us  all  things  ?"  The  argument  is 
manifold  and  irresistible.  The  greater 
always  includes  the  less. 

1.  Since  the  gift  already  bestowed  is 
inconceivably  the  most  costly  that  could 
be  demanded,  the  giver  will  not  with- 
hold less  costly  ones  that  may  be  re- 
quired to  secure  the  end  contemplated 
in  bestowing  the  first.  2.  This  first 
gift  is  the  test  and  measure  of  a  love 
80  boundless  that  no  barrier  of  un wor- 
thiness or  difficultv  can  arrest  its 
course.  It  has  scaled  the  mountain, 
and  will  not  be  deterred  by  the  mole- 
hill. 3.  The  first  gift  really  includes 
all  the  rest.  As  the  stream  contains  only 
what  was  in  the  fountain-head,  so  all 
spiritual   blessing  is    an   outflow   of 


Christ.  He  was  '*made  unto  as  wis- 
dom, righteousness,  sanotification  and 
redemption."  The  Spirit  stands,  so  to 
speak,  by  the  fountain,  and  parts  its 
waters  into  different  streams;  but  the 
old  hymn  expresses  the  delightful 
truth: 

"  Thou.  O  Christ,  art  all  I  want; 
AU  in  aU  in  Thee  I  flncL" 

CoNCLFSiON.  —  Here  is  security  for 
those  who  would  enter  upon  a  religious 
life.  He  who  has  done  so  much  for 
your  salvation  will  hold  you  up  and 
help  you  to  the  end.  Here  is  comfort, 
too,  for  those  in  anxiety  in  reference  to 
temporal  want:  "No  good  thing  will  he 
withhold  from  them  that  walk  upright- 
ly." Be  of  good  cheer:  all  things  are 
yours,  whether  life  or  death,  or  things 
present  or  things  to  come,  all  are  yours; 
and  ye  are  Christ's,  and  Christ  is  God's. 

^■» 

SAC&A2CE1TTAL  KSDITATZOirS. 

Bt  Moboan  Del,  D.D.  [Episoopauak], 
IN  Tbinitt  Chxtboh,  New  Tobk. 

JfAir9<.->John  xix:  28. 

Ohbibt  is  nearing  the  end.  God  alone 
can  fathom  the  mystery  of  this,  the 
Passion  of  His  Son.  Tet  we  may  rev- 
erently study  the  scene. 

1.  ThfTt  VMS  physical  thirsi  coming 
from  physical  torture.  It  was  suffered 
with  full  consciousness,  for  He  refused 
the  wine  and  myrrh  that  might  have 
dulled  pain.  His  thirst  was  intense. 
Think  of  a  sunken  ship  and  a  boat-load 
of  survivors  floating  hither  and  thither 
unseen,  surrounded  by  the  black  and 
pitiless  sea,  moaning  and  crying  for 
water;  or  those  who  traverse  avast  des- 
ert, where  the  sun  seems  a  ball  of  flre, 
the  air  tremulous  as  the  blue  flame  of 
a  furnace,  and  the  journey  a  torri4  pnr- 
gatory;  or  of  the  burning  fever  which 
makes  the  sick  man  cry  out  that  his 
flesh  is  dry  as  a  potsherd  and  his 
tongue  cleaveth  to  the  roof  of  his 
mouth.  These  give  some  idea  of  the 
thirst  occasioned  by  crucifixion. 

2.  There  was  spiritual  VdrsU  The  be- 
liever knows  what  it  is  to  thirst  for  the 
▼ision  of  God.  '*As  the  hart  panteth 
for  the  waterbrooks,"  etc.    But  the  aw- 
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ftil  crj,  **£loi,  eloi,  lama  sabachthani  !*' 
was-  wrting  oat  of  an  experience  nn- 
speakably  more  profound  than  we  oan 
analyze.  We  have  a  yearning  for  the 
aalTation  of  souls,  deep  at  times,  bat 
not  to  be  mentioned  with  the  infinite 
longing  and  thirst  for  man's  salvation 
shown  by  our  Lord. 

Take  heed,  sinner,  lest  thon  know  an 
eternal  thirst,  having  rejected  Him  who 
died  for  thee.  What  an  emblem  of  the 
hollow,  honeycombed  souls,  filled  with 
•OUT  spite,  jealousy  and  envy,  is  the 
sponge  filled  with  vinegar  and  put  to 
the  lips  of  the  Bedeemer,  as  He  reached 
the  full  measure  of  His  humiliation  I 

Ought  we  not  to  thirst?  Blessed  are 
they  who  thirst  for  righteousness.  "If 
any  man  thirsty  let  him  come  unto  me; 
whosoever  drinketh  of  the  water  I  give 
him  shall  never  thirst."  May  we  never 
more  thirst  for  the  perishable  things 
of  flesh  and  sense,  but  **  take  of  the 
water  of  life  freely.*' 

3.  "ii  w./inis^«d."  (John  xix:30.)  The 
dosing  moment  is  reached.  There  is 
nothing  more  to  do  or  bear.  Time  and 
eternity,  death  and  the  grave  wait  one 
signal,  the  single  word  of  Jesus,  '*/ete- 
lestot."  0  Divine  Master  I  declare  unto 
us  the  meaning  of  this  Thy  sixth  voice. 
We  have  heard  Thee,  in  Thy  priestly 
prayer  to  the  Father,  say:  "  I  have  fin- 
ished the  work  thou  gavest  me  to  do," 
tell  us  now  the  meaning  of  this  Thy 
dying  cry ! 

1.  Finished  was  Christ's  life  of  hu- 
mility and  pain;  the  toil  at  Nazareth, 
the  indignities  from  unbelieving  kins- 
men and  neighbors  and  countrymen; 
finished,  the  weary  journeys  when  He 
had  no  place  to  lay  His  head,  days  of 
toil  and  nights  of  prayer;  finished,  con- 
spiracies and  treacheries,  the  agony  of 
the  Garden,  and  the  sorrow  of  the  Gross. 

2.  The  guilt  of  an  unbelieving  nation 
had  now  reached  its  culminating  point, 
and  Jewish  hate  its  fullest  measure  in 
the  imprecation,  "His  blood  be  upon 
us  and  upon  onr  children."  All  the 
blood  from  righteous  Abel  down  to 
Christ  was  a  witness  against  them. 
Their  cup  of  wrath  was  full. 

3.  Finished  and  complete  was    the 


work  of  the  Old  Ck>venant,  the  ancient 
religion.  The  veil  is  now  rent  in  twain. 
The  mysterious  presence  of  Jehovah 
no  longer  hallows  the  temple.  All  are 
empty  shadows  and  masks.  The  "  one 
sacrifice  "  is  complete. 

4.  Finished  that  sure  word  of  proph- 
ecy to  which  men  had  been  told  to  take 
heed  as  to  a  light  in  a  dark  place.  Now 
the  night  is  far  spent,  the  day  is  at 
hand,  the  day-star  rises  in  men's  hearts. 

5.  Finished  the  first  act  of  the  sacer- 
dotal and  sacrificial  work  of  redemp- 
tion. Now  new  heavens  and  a  new 
earih  are  to  appear,  and  the  former  to 
be  remembered  no  more.  The  king- 
dom of  God  is  at  hand.  The  Sabbath 
is  to  be  indeed  <*a  high  day";  never 
was  there  one  like  it  before.  The 
shadow  of  death  is  turned  into  the 
morning.  The  darkness  is  past  alnd 
the  true  light  now  shining. 

Here,  beloved,  is  rest  in  the  finished 
work  of  Jesus — peace,  perpetual  and 
sweet,  both  here  and  through  eternal 
ages. 


BS?OBE  THS  SON  OF  HAK. 
Bt  Bev.  Henbt  Sohsll  Lobinoibb,  in 
GxNTBAL  [Ghbistian]  Ghttbch,  Chigaoo. 

But  who  may  abide  the  day  of  fUs  coming  t 
and  who  shall  stand  when  he  appearetkf 
Mai  iii:2. 
Watch  ye,  therefore,  and  pray  always,  that 
ye  may  be  accounted  xeorihy  to  escape  all 
these  things  that  shaU  come  to  pass,  and 
to  stand  btfore  the  Son  of  77ia?L~Luke 
xxi:  36. 

The  coming  of  Ghrist  was  the  trial- 
test  of  the  world.  Men  never  needed 
Him  more:  were  never  less  prepared  to 
receive  Him.  It  was  the  age  of  force. 
GsBsar  was  the  representative  man. 
Society  was  not  in  condition  to  hear 
Ghrist  favorably.  We  say  the  time  was 
ripe  for  His  coming.  As  to  necessity, 
yes;  as  to  preparation,  no.  The  fact 
that  He  arrested  and  held  attention  is 
simply  a  tribute  to  His  power.  This 
was  the  historical  "day"  of  Ghrist. 
Few  were  able  to  abide  it.  Few  could 
stand  when  He  appeared. 

I.    BlOm  REQUIREMENTS  OF    HIS   STAN0« 

ABD.    Ghrist's  coming  is  represented  aa 
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attended  by  healing,  comfort  and  bless- 
ing. Era  of  peace  and  good-will.  At- 
tended by  " Bright  hamess'd  angels" 
'  and  chorals  from  heaven.  GharmiDg 
picture.  But  these  resalts  not  imme- 
diate. God's  promises  conditional. 
Christ's  blessings  secured  through 
means.  Trials  few  could  endure.  Many 
called,  but  few  chosen.  True,  He  said 
His  yoke  was  easy  and  His  burden  light. 
Belatively  so.  Not  easy  to  live  by 
Christ's  standard.  Consider  the  popu- 
lar objection:  **Tou  preach  an  ideal 
life;  we  cannot  live  it."  That  is  to  say, 
Christ  taunted  men  with  their  helpless- 
ness !  What  is  the  nature  of  these  re- 
quirements ? 

•  1.  (kmsecroJUon.  Implies  self-surren- 
der. Doctrine  of  the  Cross  but  faintly 
understood  to-day.  By  some  not  under- 
stood at  all.  Lies  at  the  threshold  of 
Christian  living.  Conditions  of  disci- 
plesbip  may  imply  abandonment  of 
wife,  children,  parents,  home,  life  it- 
self. 

2.  PurUy,  Involves  thought  of  the 
heart,  speech,  actions.  Not  confined  to 
the  "overt  act.**  Christ  raised  the  white 
standard  of  chastity  higher  than  ever 
before.     How  many  are  equal  to  this  ? 

3.  Nonr-resi»tanc^.  Must  not  give  blow 
for  blow.  "Overcome  evil  with  good." 
Law  of  the  New  Testament.  Not  the 
law  of  nations,  or  of  the  world.  Who 
can  abide  by  this? 

4.  Fbrgiveness  of  injury .  Goes  beyond 
passive  indifference.  Exacts  positive 
affection.  We  are  actually  to  love  our 
enemies.  Must  pray  for  them  and  do 
them  good.  Illustrated  on  the  cross. 
Who  is  sufficient  for  these  things? 

IL   DXTTT    OF    ETTANDINO    BEFORE    HtM. 

Christ  does  not  judge  the  world  in 
person  to-day.  Does  this  through  the 
Gk>spel.  Every  time  we  hear  it  we  stand 
before  Him.  Every  time  we  witness 
His  ordinances  we  are  brought  face  to 
face  with  the  Son  of  man.  But  how  ? 
Either  condemned  or  justified.  Christ 
is  the  great  Befiner  of  men.  It  is  our 
duty  to  stand  before  Him: 

1.  Because  His  is  the  only  perfect  stand" 
ard.  Tried  by  other  rules  there  is  no 
assurance  of  right.     Christ  being  im- 


maculate. His  standard  is  perfect.    He 
makes  no  mistakes. 

2.  Because  it  is  V^s  only  toay  to  secure 
His  favor.  Once  men  put  Him  on  trial; 
now  the  order  is  reversed.  He  demands 
that  every  man  be  put  to  the  test.  In 
this  way  a  man  will  show  his  quality. 
To  refuse  to  submit  to  Christ's  judg- 
ment is  to  confess  cowardice. 

3.  Because  by  ihxs  toe  rtach  our  proper 
piace.  The  scientific  principle  is  here 
applied.  It  is  a  species  of  "natural  se- 
lection." It  is  the  <*  survival  of  the  fit- 
test" Christ's  look  has  a  mingling  of 
severity  with  tenderness.  To  hate  sin, 
and  love  the  sinning  one  —  this  is  a 
Christ-like  prerogative.  To  separate 
the  one  from  the  other — this  is  a  Christ- 
like work. 

To  stand  before  the  Son  of  man  im- 
plies: (a)  That  your  life  is  in  harmony 
with  His.  It  will  be  no  time  for  reck- 
less bravado.  No  man  can  look  Christ 
down,  (b)  Watchiog  and  prayer.  Had 
He  not  prepared  Himself  in  Gethsem- 
ane.  Calvary  might  have  been  impossi- 
ble. If  we  wrestle  alone  at  the  mid- 
night hour,  watching  while  the  world 
sleeps,  and  crying  to  God,  we  too  may 
stand,  at  the  dawn,  calm,  firm  and  vic- 
torious, (c)  His  favor  and  divinest 
blessing.  Imagine  the  smile  and  the 
welcome  as  He  greets   the    ransomed 

soul! 

"And  when  before  the  throne 
I  stand,  in  Him  complete, 
111  lay  my  trophiee  down. 
All  down  at  Jesus'  feet." 


TBUTH  TTNOONQITEftABLE. 
Bt  a  Latman. 

Wherein  I  suffer  hardship  unto  bonds; 

*  *  bid  the  word  of  Ood  is  not  bound, 

— 2Tim.  ii:  9. 

When  Paul  was  in  bonds  it  must  have 
seemed  to  the  infant  Church  as  the  be- 
ginning of  the  end.  If  he  were  put  to 
death,  would  the  Church  survive?  To 
reassure  their  fears,  he  writes  remind- 
ing them  that  he  is  but  an  instrument 
in  the  hand  of  God.  The  power  is 
not  in  him,  but  in  the  Word,  and  **the 
word  of  Gk)d  is  not  bound."  '  So  with 
all  truth.    Its  progress  may  be  retard* 
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ed,  bat  not  stopped.  *'Tmth  crashed 
to  earth  will  rise  again;  the  immortal 
years  of  God  are  hers." 

1.  A  longing  for  Uvih  is  implanted  in 
the  very  nature  of  man.— History  is  fall  of 
instances  of  men's  devotion  to  trath, 
even  to  cold  mathematical  trath.  Socra- 
tes coald  have  saved  his  life  by  sacrific- 
ing his  convictions ;  bat  he  refased,  de- 
claring it  woald  be  a  violation  of  trath. 
The  passion  for  discovery  and  invention 
is,  in  a  great  measare,  bat  an  indication 
of  this  love  of  trath.  Even  the  worst  of 
men,  who  do  not  scrapie  to  deceive 
others,  insist  apon  "getting  at  the 
trath,*'  even  in  matters  that  do  not  affect 
them  personally.  Trath  brings  light  to 
the  mind,  and  the  mind  seeks  light 
even  when  the  heart  loves  darkness. 

2.  Whatever  opposes  truth  is  seJf -destruc- 
tive.—Only  in  trath  is  harmony  to  be 
fonnd.  Error  is  contrary  to  law,  to  nat- 
ore.  It  is  perpetaolly  clashing  with  and 
destroying  itself.  It  is  anarchy.  "A 
hoase  divided  against  itself  shall  not 
stand.*'  It  is  the  resalt  of  sin,  and  God 
has  ordained  that  sin  shall  develop  the 
seeds  of  its  own  death. 

Says  Milton : 

"  'OaiiiBt  aU  the  thi«ata 
Of  mftlice,  or  of  sorcery,  or  the  power 
That  erring  men  rail  chance,  this  I  hold,flrm: 
Virtue  may  be  assailed,  but  never  hurt; 
Borprised  by  unjust  force,  but  not  enthralled; 
Yes.  even  that  which  mischief  meant  most  harm 
Shan,  in  the  happy  trial,  prove  most  glory. 
But  evil  on  itself  shall  back  recoil 
And  mix  no  more  with  goodness;  when,  at  last, 
Oatheitrd  like  scum  and  settled  to  itself. 
It  »hall  be  in  eternal,  ceaseless  change. 
Self-fed  and  self-consumed.    IfthUfailt 
TKe  piUartd  firmament  is  roUtnneUt 
AM  eartk'i  base  buiU  on  stubbU." 

3.  Truth  is  wuxmquerable  because  bom  of 
God.— As  long  as  God  reigns  His  law 
mast  be  sapreme  in  the  ani  verse.  Every 
truth  of  science,  art,  philosophy,  relig- 
ion, is  bat  a  revelation  of  His  character. 
It  does  not  depend  upon  men,  even  the 
▼isest.  The  martyrs  die,  but  their  blood 
becomes  the  seed  of  the  Church.  Soc- 
zstes  is  poisoned,  bat  the  truth  he  ut- 
tered survives  the  gods  of  Greece.  Sa- 
Tooarola  perishes,  but  the  impulse  he 
bad  given  the  truth  in  Italy  is  not  lost. 
Nor  is  it  merely  the  great  truths  that  are 


immortal.  All  trath  is  from  God.  He 
who  fights  the  truth  of  science—not  its 
hypotheses — is  as  surely  fighting  God 
as  he  who  opposes  the  truths  of  revela- 
tion. 

Of  all  truth,  the  most  vital  to  man  is 
the  Gospel. — 1.  It  is  the  clearest  revela- 
tion of  the  nature  of  God,  especially  in 
His  dealings  with  man.  "The  pure  in 
heart,"  not  the  learned,  not  the  philos- 
opher or  the  scientist,  "shall  see  God." 
2.  The  Gospel  concerns  man's  high- 
est interests  here  and  hereafter;  satis- 
fies his  deepest  longings ;  ministers  to 
his  fullest  development.  3.  Its  rejection 
entails  the  most  disastrous  consequen- 
ces. Scientific  truth,  historical  truth, 
may  be  rejected  and  the  consequences 
be  comparatively  trifling.  But  the  re- 
jection of  the  Word  of  Gk>d  makes  chaos 
of  this  world  and  eternal  misery  of  the 
next. 


HISSI02TAB7  obdhtation  sebvice. 

The  Principle  of  Christian  IGssions.* 

By  a.  J.  F.  Behbends,  D.D..  in  Tomp- 
kins Avenue  Conobeoational  Ghubch, 
Bbookltn. 

We  then  that  are  strong  ought  to  bear  the  t'n- 
firmities  of  the  loeaA:,  and  not  to  please  our- 
selves. Let  every  one  of  us  please  his 
neighbor  for  his  good  to  edificntion.  For 
even  Christ  pleased  not  himself. — Bom. 
xv:  1-3. 

These  words  outline  the  philosophy 
of  Christian  Missions. 

There  is  an  "ought"  here,  before 
whose  imperative  even  Christ  bowed, 
an  obligation  transcending  all  positive 
statutes,  essentially  divine.  There  is 
reasonableness  here,  for  the  obligation 
has  regard  to  the  neighbor's  good.  The 
energy  thus  exerted  is,  by  implication, 
effective,  inasmuch  as  Christ  Himself 
leads  the  way  in  its  exercise.  Yet  is  it 
efficient  without  overriding  personal 
responsibility,  for  the  end  is  edifica- 
tion, upbuilding  in  personal  character. 
1.  Here,   then,  is  the  obligation  of 


•  Preached  April  25. 1884,  at  the  ordination  of 
Rev.  Mr.  Dwight  as  miHsionary  to  Western  Tur- 
key, in  connection  with  the  American  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions.  -£d. 
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the  Ghnroh  to  erangelize  the  world:  the 
specific  commission,  so  often  quoted 
and  expoanded,  is  only  the  application 
of  a  universal  principle  antedating  and 
underlying  it — the  strong  ought  to  bear 
the  infirmities  of  the  weak.  The  obli- 
gation meets  us  only  when  moral  life 
appears;  but  there  it  is  of  primary  and 
absolute  authority.  Great  prominence 
is  given,  in  some  departments  of  mod- 
em science,  to  what  is  called  the  "strug- 
gle for  existence,'*  and  the  consequent 
"survival  of  the  fittest."  Nature  is  re- 
garded as  a  great  battle-field,  where  the 
warfare  is  fierce,  merciless,  and  inces- 
sant; where  strength  is  invested  with 
the  right  and  the  certainty  of  sover- 
eignty. And  it  has  been  claimed  by 
not  a  few  that  this  4aw  of  nature  is  no 
less  supreme  in  human  life  and  history. 
The  strong  are  entitled  to  rule,  and 
before  their  behests  the  weak  are  to 
be  dumb.  We  cannot,  however,  quite 
make  up  our  minds  that  personal  force 
is  entitled  to  rule.  It  seems  to  us  that 
the  world  needs  wise  men  and  good 
men,  even  more  than  strong  men.  We 
do  not  despise  greatness,  but  we  feel 
that  it  ought  to  be  the  handmaid  of  rea- 
son and  of  righteousness.  Our  native 
intuitions  therefore  teach  us  that,  what- 
ever may  be  true  in  the  realm  of  na- 
ture, where  moral  law  is  not  operative, 
in  human  life  strength  is  secondary 
and  subordinate.  It  has  no  title  to  sov- 
ereignty, except  in  so  far  as  sovereignty 
is  secured  in  obedience  to  what  is  rea- 
sonable and  right— and  that  is  simply 
reaffirming  the  apostle's  thought  that 
strength  is  under  the  obligation  of  ser- 
Tice.  Our  pre-eminence  makes  us  debt- 
ors to  the  race.  Our  superior  advan- 
tages are  a  disgrace,  and  will  prove  a 
eurse,  bitter  and  blighting,  unless  we 
employ  them  to  the  utmost  in  the  ser- 
vice of  truth  and  of  righteousness. 

There  is  an  apparent  approach  to  this 
principle  in  the  Spencerian  doctrine  of 
the  sociological  law  and  limitation  of 
morality.  There  is  an  industrial  and 
political  fellowship  before  which  every 
man  is  compelled  to  bow;  and,  as  the 
nations  are  brought  more  closely  to- 
gether, the  imperatives  of  this  fellow- 


ship become  more  anthoritative.  The 
trades  supplement  each  other.  Disas- 
ter to  one  means  suffering  to  all.  Civil 
war  may  stimulate  trade  for  a  season, 
but  the  overproduction  thus  encour- 
aged is  followed  by  the  inevitable  in- 
dustrial retrenchment  and  financial  em- 
barrassment. Selfishness  is  thus  con- 
fronted by  inherent  axid  necessary 
limitations,  and  even  prudence  suggests 
the  law  of  universal  benevolence.  But 
this  prudential  benevolence,  this  "ego- 
istic altruism,"  is  altogather  different 
from  the  principle  of  Christian  mis- 
sions. It  is,  after  all,  only  a  refiined 
selfishness  that  bids  you  not  trample 
on  the  weak,  because  in  so  doing  you 
injure  yourself.  Benevolence,  on  such 
a  basis,  will  always  be  cold,  narrow, 
calculating :  it  never  can  be  sponta- 
neous, warm  and  unstinted.  Ours  is 
no  such  mercenary  service.  We  are 
summoned' to  a  larger  and  a  richer  life. 
We  are  under  the  obligation  of  love,  as 
interpreted  by  the  eternal  8on  of  Qod 
in  His  voluntary  sacrifice  for  man's  re- 
demption. His  glory  was  incapable  of 
increase.  His  power  could  not  be  aug- 
mented. He  came  to  £^ve  His  life  a 
ransom  for  many.  The  law  that  the 
strong  Cfoghi  to  bear  the  infirmities  of 
the  weak  is  no  mere  temporary  enact- 
ment, imposed  *  for  disciplinary  ends ; 
it  has  its  origin  in  the  essential  life  of 
God,  and  its  most  impressive  illustra- 
tion in  the  ministry  and  mediation  of 
Jesus  Christ.  Worldly  wisdom  counts 
the  obligation  a  sentimental  dream.  It 
had  only  sneers  for  the  Christ,  as  both 
a  fanatic  and  a  fool.  It  regarded  the 
martyr  as  a  maniac.  It  cannot  under- 
stand the  spirit  that  supports  the  for- 
eign missionary  euterprises  of  the 
Church.  The  principle  is  one  and  the 
same  with  that  under  which  our  Lord 
endured  the  cross — ^the  principle  of 
love,  the  law  that  the  strong  ought  to 
bear  the  infirmities  of  the  weak." 

2.  But  while  we  emphasize  the  inde- 
feasible obligation  of  Christian  mis- 
sions, we  insist  equally  on  their  su- 
preme reasonableness.  We  are  under 
the  law  of  love,  and  our  commission 
bei&rs  the  seal  of  the  divine  authority. 
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The  pressure  is  both  from  without  and 
from  within;  but  it  is  a  doable  press- 
ure, commanding  the  approval  of  the 
calmest  reason.    For  the  divine  author- 
ity is  never  arbitrary,  finding  its  sanc- 
tion merely  or  mainly  in  omnipotence: 
every  command  has  its  sufficient,  rea- 
sonable ground,  even  where  the  same 
cannot  be  clearly  discerned  by  man's 
thought.     And  love  is  never  a  blind, 
unreasoning,   involuntary    instinct   of 
nature.     It  always    contemplates    the 
worth  of  its  object,  and  how  that  worth 
may  be  maintained,  guarded  and  in- 
creased.   Tou  do  not  love  a  dew-drop 
as  you  love  a  flower;  you  do  not  love 
a  flower  as  you  love  a  nightingale;  you 
do  not  love  a  bird  as  you  love  a  child. 
As  the  object  of  your  affection  rises  in 
the  scale  of  being,  your  love  changes  in 
kind  and  in  degree.    Love  is  the  flrst 
and  the  greatest  of  the  fruits  of  the 
Holy  Spirit;  it  is  of  divine  origin,  and 
of  spiritual  nature;  and  the  Spirit  of 
God  always  enlightens  the  reason  and 
quickens  the  conscience  by  His  pres- 
ence.   So  that  love  must  be  both  intel- 
ligent and  righteous.    It  never  works 
blindly.    It  has  good  reasons  for  what 
it  does,  and  it  never  loses  sight  of  def- 
inite ends.    Sacrifice,  for  its  own  sake, 
it  never  demands  or  encourages.     It 
does  not  bear  the  infirmities   of  the 
weak  simply  for  the  sake  of  bearing 
them.    It  summons  us  to  please  our 
neighbors  only  for  their  good  to  edifi- 
cation.   It  is  not  every  whim  that  we 
are  to  humor.    It  is  not  every  wish  that 
▼e  are  to  gratify.    It  is  not  every  weak- 
ness that  we  are  to  condone.     We  are 
to  seek  our  neighbor's  upbuilding  in 
all  that  is  good.     We  are  so  to  bear  his 
infirmities  that  he  may  shortly  be  able 
to  walk  alone,  and  be  helpful  to  others. 
In  a  word,  the  spirit  of  Christian  mis- 
sions is  one  of  faith  in  man,  as  well  as 
of  love  for  man.     He  is  recognized  as 
outranking  all  other  orders  of  existence, 
because  created  in  the  image  of  God, 
and  redeemed  by  the  God-man,  Christ 
Jesus.    The  principle  of  love  is  justi- 
fied to  the  reason  by  the  high  doctrine, 
appearing  in  the  very  first  pages  of  the 
Bible,  articulate  in  all  its  subsequent 


utterances,  most  impressively  illus- 
trated in  the  incarnation,  and  solemn- 
ly sealed  in  the  resurrection  from  the 
dead  and  the  ascension  into  glory:  that 
man,  though  framed  in  body  of  the 
dust  of  earth,  is  the  heir  of  eternity, 
and  the  child  of  God.  Sadly  has  he 
fallen,  but  he  is  not  beyond  rescue.  He 
cannot  be  what  he  ought  to  be,  and  what 
he  may  be,  until  the  grace  of  Christ  has 
renewed  and  sanctified  him;  and  there- 
fore love  impels  to  any  sacrifice  and 
endeavor  that  may  place  this  grace  with- 
in his  reach. 

The  providence  of  God  is  a  living  en- 
dorsement of  this  doctrine.  The  his- 
tory of  Christian  missions  vindicates 
the  adaptation  and  the  adequacy  of  the 
Gospel  of  Christ  to  the  moral  wants  of 
man.  There  is  a  gospel  of  progress 
by  colonization  and  elimination.  The 
ruder  races  are  to  be  gradually  weeded 
out  and  supplanted  by  a  more  vigorous 
stock.  The  Indian  must  go  to  the  wall, 
the  prey  of  civilized  vices,  for  whose 
conquest  he  is  wanting  in  moral  ener- 
gy. The  tribes  of  Africa  are  doomed. 
The  civilizations  of  India  and  of  China 
are  corrupt  and  effete ;  they  are  not 
worth  saving,  and  their  populations 
must  disappear  before  the  steady  march 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  to  whom  be- 
longs the  world's  future.  Over  against 
this  ambitious  and  heartless  specula- 
tion is  the  fact  that  Christian  missions 
have  won  their  most  signal  triumphs 
among  the  tribes  and  races  that  a  world- 
ly wisdom  had  come  to  regard  as  hope- 
lessly debased,  and  as  doomed  to  ex- 
tinction—among fetichists  and  canni- 
bals— in  Australia,  New  Zealand,  New 
Guinea,  the  Sandwich  Islands,  Mada- 
gascar, and  last,  bat  not  least,  in  the  Mi- 
cron esian  Islands— that  standing  mir- 
acle of  Christian  evangelization,  where 
the  "MorningStar,"  representative  of  our 
American  Sunday-schools,  has  for  many 
years  been  making  its  annual  visits 
with  ever-widening  beneficial  results. 
The  Bible  declares  that  man  is  made 
in  the  image  of  God,  and  as  such  is 
capable  of  redemption;  and  the  won- 
drous transformation  is  going  on  be- 
fore our  eyes ;  this  is  the  twofold  asvdk 
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unanswerable  vindi cation  of  the  reason- 
ableness of  our  endeavor. 

3.  Here  the  question  may  be  raised, 
Is  there  any  necessity  for  interference 
with  other  religions  and  civilizations, 
for  an  active  and  organized  propagan- 
dism  ?  Why  not  trust  to  the  inherent 
forces  of  human  nature,  in  the  confi- 
dent assurance  that  these  will  be  suffi- 
cient, ultimately,  to  renew  the  face  of 
the  earth  ?  The  law  of  progress  is  elas- 
tic; why  seek  to  reduce  it  to  rigid  uni- 
formity in  method  and  result?  Why 
not  leave  China,  India  and  Africa  t6 
work  out  their  own  regeneration  in 
their  own  way,  as  we  have  done  ?  Be- 
cause toe  have  not  done  it;  because  our 
Anglo-American  civilization  owes  its 
origin,  its  energy,  its  conquering  snpe- 
riorityl  to  elements  that  were  brought 
into  it  by  the  missionaries  of  Christian- 
ity. Until  they  came,  our  ancestors 
were  ignorant,  superstitious,  cruel. 
That  human  nature  is  under  a  consti- 
tutional law  of  ethical  progress  is  the 
purest  of  assumptions,  contradicted  by 
all  ethnic  testimony.  All  history  shows 
that  until  the  time  of  Christ  the  moral 
degeneracy  of  the  world  was  rapid,  con- 
tinuous, and  universal;  and  since  then, 
the  path  has  been  an  upward  one  only 
for  thode  nations  who  have  received  the 
Gospel.  Elsewhere  the  darkness  still 
deepens,  and  no  native  prophets  ap- 
pear, clear  of  vision  and  strong  of  hand, 
to  lift  the  millions  from  the  grave  of 
spiritual  death.  The  Brahmo  Somaj  of 
India,  under  the  leadership  of  Eeshub 
Chunder  Sen,  has  seemed  to  not  a  few 
prophetic  of  a  near  national  self-regen- 
eration. It  repudiates  alike  Christian- 
ity and  Hinduism,  presenting  as  its 
creed  a  strange  mixture  of  Oriental 
philosophy  and  Christian  ideas.  It  re- 
minds one  of  the  ancient  Gnosticism, 
in  which  both  Christianity  and  the 
Greek  philosophy  were  supposed  to 
have  found  their  higher  interpretation 
and  final  reconciliation.  The  Indian 
gnosticism  finds  its  chief  value  in  the 
confession  that  the  East  needs  a  new 
religion.  National  pride  succumbs  with 
difficulty;  it  would  save  at  least  a  few 
Augments  from  the  ruins  of  the  Indian 


temples,  incorporating  them  with  the 
new  Christianity  to  which  Asia  is  to 
give  birth;  but  the  stone  has  smitten 
the  colossal  image  of  Indian  heathen- 
ism, and  there  can  be  no  cessation  in 
the  mighty  moral  and  spiritual  revolu- 
tion until  the  Christianity  of  the  New 
Testament  is  dominant  throughout  the 
great  peninsula.  And  what  India  needs, 
Japan  and  China  and  Africa  must  have. 
They  will  not  regenerate  themselves. 
The  forces  requisite  to  produce  such  a 
result  are  not  lodged  in  human  nature. 
They  must  come  from  above.  They 
must  be  carried  abroad  by  those  who 
have  been  made  partakers  of  the  heav- 
enly light  and  life.  The  Gospel  of 
Christ,  in  our  hands,  is  the  flaming 
torch  that  is  to  dissipate  the  world's 
darkness,  and  the  mighty  hammer  un- 
der whose  blows  its  chains  are  to  be 
broken  and  its  prisons  demolished. 

4.  I  have  tried  to  set  forth  and  vin- 
dicate the  unconditional  obligation,  the 
inherent  reasonableness,  and  the  his- 
torical necessity  of  Christian  missions. 
The  strong  ought  to  bear  the  infirmi- 
ties of  the  weak.  Such  is  the  order  of 
history,  the  law  of  reason,  and  the  life 
of  God.  But  the  principle  does  not 
regard  its  beneficiaries  as  objects  mere- 
ly of  pity,  but  as  subjects  of  moral 
discipline.  They  are  weak,  not  by 
misfortune,  but  by  guilt.  The  actual 
preaching  of  the  Gospel  does  not  in- 
augurate for  them  the  period  of  moral 
probation;  the  law  is  written  on  their 
hearts,  conscience  is  active  in  the  ac- 
cusing and  excusing  thoughts,  the  truth 
is  held  down  in  unrighteousness,  and 
they  are  without  excuse.  Heathenism 
discloses  no  organic  law  of  ethical  prog- 
ress; it  is  not  a  stage  in  religious  de- 
Telopment;  it  is  an  equally  fatal  mis- 
take to  imagine  that  the  unevangelized 
nations  are  innocent  children  of  nature, 
or  the  irresponsible  waifs  of  misfor- 
tune. They  are  men,  and  we  must  deal 
with  them  as  men.  Their  slumbering 
and  paralyzed  manhood,  drugged  and 
weakened  by  deliberate  wickedness, 
must  be  roused  and  quickened.  Their 
spiritual  personality,  their  original, 
constitutional    and    indivisible    moral 
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Booonntabilit  J  must  be  persistently  rec* 
.ognized  and  addressed.  They  can  en- 
ter the  kingdom  of  heaven  only  through 
the  strait  gate,  where  the  eternal  law 
oonyinces  them  of  sin  and  judgment. 
Bemembering  this,  our  task  is  im- 
mensely simplified,  and  the  simplioity 
of  method  prepares  the  way  for  greater 
intensity  and  concentration  in  execa- 
tion.  It  is  not  oar  basiness  to  inau- 
gurate for  any  man  the  period  of  moral 
agency.  With  that,  and  with  all  con- 
ditioned upon  it,  we  have  absolutely 
nothing  to  do.  Nor  are  we  summoned 
to  assume  the  moral,  educational  and 
industrial  activity  of  those  to  whom  we 
carry  the  GospeL  They  must,  as  men 
like  unto  ourselves,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Christ,  work  out  their  own  sal- 
Tation.  It  is  our  sole  business  to  make 
men  the  disciples  of  Christ.  It  is  not 
our  duty  to  educate  them,  or  to  eman- 
cipate them,  or  to  civilize  them,  but  to 
Christianize  them.  Culture,  political 
liberty,  industrial  improvement,  will 
follow ;  but  none  of  the  products  of 
Christian  civilization  will  come  to  stay 
until  Christianity  has  taken  root;  and 
then  they  will  come  without  foreign 
pressure.  It  was  a  timely  utterance 
of  President  Angell,  at  Detroit,  a  few 
weeks  since,  made  all  the  more  impress- 
ive by  the  history  of  our  American 
missions,  when,  speaking  in  behalf  of 
China,  he  said:  "The  great  empire  will 
not  receive  and  keep  your  locomotives 
and  telegraphs  until  she  has  bowed  the 
knee  to  your  Christ.  She  will  not  yield 
her  ancient  civilization,  until  she  has 
surrendered  her  religion."  We  believe 
in  schools,  in  literature,  in  deliverance 
from  political  tyranny,  in  social  im- 
provement; but  all  these  must  be  the 
spontaneous  outgrowth  of  something 
deeper  and  more  radical — the  life  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  souls  of  men. 
The  tree  must  be  planted  before  the 
fruits  can  be  eaten. 

5.  And  yet  the  simplicity  and  direct- 
ness of  our  task  also  adds  to  its  diffi- 
culty. For  it  is  easier  to  carry  a  child 
than  to  teach  it  the  use  of  its  own  feet. 
It  is  easier  to  do  something  for  your 
neighbor  than  to  spur  him  to  help  him- 


self. It  is  easier  to  feed  a  beggar  than 
to  induce  him  to  eat  the  bread  of  his 
own  earning.  It  would  be  easy  to  cover* 
the  globe  with  a  network  of  schools ; 
to  set  up  a  printing  press  in  every  city 
and  town;  to  build  a  church  for  every 
thousand  of  the  world's  inhabitants. 
That  would  require  only  money.  But 
the  change  would  be  nominal  and  ap- 
parent only.  The  hidden  life  must  be 
stirred  to  mighty  and  continuous  ac- 
tion, and  that  requires  wisdom  and 
patience  even  more  than  generosity. 
And  so  the  question,  than  which  none 
can  be  more  momentous,  recurs:  \*1h 
there  sufficient  energy  behind  the  law 
whose  authority  binds  us,  whose  rea- 
sonableness commands  our  hearty  ap- 
proval, whose  necessity  is  apparent?" 
Is  there  any  good  hope  of  success? 
The  task  to  which  we  are  summoned 
is  one  of  unparalleled  boldness,  requir- 
ing the  loftiest  faith,  the  most  unwea- 
ried patience,  the  most  untiring  and 
generous  enthusiasm.  Neither  Alexan- 
der, nor  Csdsar,  nor  Napoleon  dreamed 
of  such  an  empire  as  that  to  whose 
establishment  Jesus  Christ  calls  us.  Is 
there  energy  adequate  to  the  aim  ?  Yea, 
verily.  For  He  who  commands  us  to 
this  service  is  He  who  bore  our  infirmi- 
ties, who  died  to  save  the  race,  and  who 
rose  again,  fathoming  our  misery  and 
guilt,  leaping  from  the  cross  and  the 
tomb  to  the  throne  of  universal  and 
eternal  dominion.  And  by  that  sign 
we  conquer ! 

An  Open  Field  and  No  Favob. — Mon- 
signor  Capel  is  here,  endeavoring  to 
convert  America  to  Bomanism;  the 
American  churches  have  several  mis- 
sionaries in  Bome  to  convert  to  our 
faith  the  Bomanists.  The  Moody  and 
Sankey  hymns  may  be  heard  within 
easy  ear-reach  of  the  Vatican.  India, 
also,  kindly  sent  us  Mozoombar,  of  the 
Brahmo  Somaj,  to  make  known  to  us 
the  excellences  of  a  reformed  Buddhism 
— this  in  return  for  our  several  hun- 
dred Christian  missionaries  in  India. 
All  well.  We  ask  for  the  truth  fair 
play.  That  which  is  of  God  must 
triumph. 
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jTurUfleation  by  Faith. 

(Lenon  for  Jone  8. 1884.) 

By  O.  H.  Tiffany,  D.D.  [Methodist], 
New  Yobk. 

Bom.  ill:  19-31.     Golden  Text:  2Vre- 
/ore,   being  justified  by  faUK  tM  ham 
ptaoe  tjoiih  God,  through  our  Lord  Jesus 
C%ri5f.— Bom.  v:  1, 

«  JuBTiFicATioN  "  is  the  term  used  in 
this  epistle  to  express  that  act  of  God 
by  which  He  is  pleased,  on  certain  con- 
ditions, to  overlook  sin,  and  regard  the 
sinner  as  though  he  had  heretofore  been 
righteons  (not  justifying  the  offence, 
bat  the  offender).  When  the  term  is 
applied  to  men,  it  expresses  the  condi- 
tion of  one  so  regarded  of  God. 

*'  All  have  sinned  and  come  short  of 
the  glory  of  God."  "By  the  deeds  of 
the  law  there  shall  no  flesh  be  justified 
in  his  sight."  **  But  now  the  righteous- 
ness of  God,  without  the  law,  is  mani- 
fested; even  the  righteousness  of  Gk>d 
which  is  by  faith  of  Jesus  Christ" 

Christ  is  thus  presented  as  the  meri- 
torious cause,  and  faith  as  the  instru- 
mental cause  of  justification:  "Being 
justified  freely  by  his  grace,  through 
the  redemption  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus.*' 
"Now  we  know  that  what  things  so- 
ever the  law  saith,  it  saith  to  them  who 
are  under  the  law."  "All  have  sinned." 
All  participate  in  the  consequences  of 
sin,  because  we  all  are  lineally  der 
scended  from  a  sinner,  and  we  are  to 
receive  justification  by  virtue  of  a  spir- 
itual relation  to  a  Savior.  Spiritual 
union  is  accomplished  only  by  a  spirit- 
ual act — that  is,  by  faith. 

Faith  is  thus  more  than  mere  cre- 
dence or  belief  (we  may  have  every  con- 
viction of  the  truthfulness  of  a  doctrine 
without  any  realization  of  the  fact  which 
it  expresses),  since  the  intellect  con- 
ceives of  truth,  while  the  spirit  alone  per- 
ceives it ;  and  this  spiritual  perception 
of  what  the  soul  conceives  as  true,  is 
faith.  Spirituid  perception  is  experi- 
ence, realization  —  conscious  contact 
which  satisfies  that  "God  hath  set  forth 


a  propitiation  through  faith  in  hlk 
blood."  Faith  becomes  the  connecting 
link  between  Christ  and  those  for  whom 
He  suffered ;  so  that  if  we  believe  on  him 
**whom  God  hath  set  forth  to  be  a  pro- 
pitiation, through  faith  in  his  blood," 
there  is  a  declaration  of  the  remission 
of  sins  that  are  past,  through  the  for- 
bearance of  Gk>d. 

It  is  no  part  of  the  purpose  of  this 
brief  sermon  to  attempt  a  discussion  of 
the  processes  in  the  divine  mind,  or  to 
inquire  how  it  was  possible  for  God  to 
be  "just  and  yet  justify  the  ungodly," 
or  how  "  by  the  righteousness  of  one 
the  free  gift  came  upon  all  men  unto 
justification  of*life":  but  rather  to  in- 
dicate the  tests  by  which  we  may  deter- 
mine whether  we  have  entered  upon  a 
relation  so  important  and  an  experience 
80  wonderful  as  the  "being  justified 
freely  by  his  grace  through  the  redemp- 
tion that  is  in  Christ  Jesus." 

On  this  matter  the  fifth  chapter  is 
most  earnest  and  emphatic,  declaring 
that, "  being  justified  by  faith  **  we  have: 

1.  Peace  with  Ood,  This  may  refer  to 
the  relations  of  the  soul,  or  to  its  con- 
scions  experience.  We  were  ''ene- 
mies to  God  by  wicked  works  ";  *'  aliens 
from  the  commonwealth  of  Israel  and 
strangers  from  the  covenants  of  prom- 
ise, having  no  hope  and  without  God 
in  the  world;  but  now  in  Christ  Jesus, 
ye,  who  sometimes  were  far  off^  are 
made  nigh  by  the  blood  of  Christ:  for 
he  is  our  Peace."  (Eph.  ii:  12.)  "For 
through  him  we  both  have  access  by 
one  Spirit  unto  the  Father."  (.V.  18.) 
We  had  feared  Him  as  our  Judge;  now 
we  rejoice  in  the  light  of  His  counte- 
nance. We  had  looked  with  suspicion, 
if  not  with  dread,  upon  Providence; 
but,  now  that  He  is  our  Peace,  Provi- 
dence is  a  father's  plan  for  his  child's 
welfare,  to  be  accepted  by  the  child  with 
unquestioning  approval. 

The  experience  of  the  soul  is  peace. 
The  great  questions, Whence  am  1  ?  and 
whither  am  I  going?  which  have  always 
amazed  and  confounded  men,  are  all 


*  We  regret  that  the  sermons  promised  us  by  I>r.  Monod,  of  Fftris,  and  Dr.  Nevrman,  of  New  Toik, 
have  fkiled  to  reach  us  in  season.— Ed. 
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answered  by  our  onion  with  GhiM. 
Assurance  of  the  favor  of  Ck>d  dispels 
the  disquietude  which  had  agitated  the 
mind  with  anticipations  of  judgment; 
a  confidence  springs  up  in  us,  when 
God's  truth  is  thus  proven  in  the  expe- 
rience, which  dislodges  all  fear  for  the 
future,  basing  its  expectation  on  the 
&cts  of  present  experiences.  We  ap- 
preciate the  force  of  the  argument 
(v.  10):  "For  if,  when  we  were  ene- 
mies, we  were  reconciled  to  God  by  the 
death  of  his  Son,  much  more  being 
reconciled  we  shall  be  saved  by  his 
Ufe." 

2.  StahiUty.  This  is  a  *  *  grace  wherein 
we  stand."  (a)  There  is  stability  in  the 
view  of  Christian  doctrine.  Experience 
of  Bible  truth  results  in  knowledge. 
Opinions  previously  held  had  no  corre- 
sponding inward  experience;  now  doc- 
trines are  formulas  which  express  the 
&ct8  of  experience. 

(h)  There  is  stability  in  the  results 
obtained.  All  previous  effort  had 
achieved  at  best  only  partial  success  in 
quieting  our  fears.  We  had  been  fight- 
ing sin  with  our  own  weakness,  and 
were  often  defeated.  The  powers  of 
our  souls  were  arrayed  against  them- 
selves; disaster  must  inevitably  follow. 
But  the  infusion  of  divine  strength  en- 
ables us  '*to  stand  in  the  evil  day,  and 
baring  done  all,  to  stand." 

3.  Joy.  This  is  a  necessary  conse- 
quence of  what  has  preceded  it:  "we 
rejoice.'*  The  causes  of  sorrow  and  of 
grief  are  gone;  sin,  which  had  led  us 
to  indulge  unsubstantial  and  unreli- 
able bopes,  has  ceased  to  control  our 
minds;  the  sorrow  that  arose  from 
tin  Tanishes  as  its  cause  is  removed; 
Mid  there  is,  moreover,  a  positive  joy 
in  tbe  soul.  "Where  sin  abounded, 
grace  doth  much  more  abound."  "  Sin 
bas  gone  behind  God's  back;  in  the 
great  deep;  as  far  as  the  East  is  from 
tbe  West."  Peace  and  purity  hnve  be- 
come our  portion.  We  have  joy  in  this 
oonsciousness.  and  there  is  also  a  joy 
of  anticipation:  "we  rejoice  in  hope  of 
^«  glory  of  God."    And  this 

1  Hope    is  not  a  delusion,    but    is 
based  on  present  realizations.  ' '  Maketh 


not  ashamed,  because  the  love  of  God 
is  shed  abroad  in  our  hearts  by  the 
Holy  Ghost  which  is  given  unto  us." 
God  thus  has  given  us  a  pledge  or  ear- 
nest of  future  and  more  glorious  realisa- 
tions, of  which  the  heart  of  man  has 
not  conceived,  (v.  17.)  "For  if  by  one 
man's  ofience  death  reigned  by  one, 
much  more  they  which  receive  abun- 
dance of  grace  and  of  the  gift  of  right- 
eousness, shall  reign  in  life  by  one, 
Jesus  Christ. 

If  these  four  facts  have  become  real 
to  us,  we  may  be  well  assured  that  we 
are  "justified  freely  by  his  grace." 

The  Blessedness  of  Believers. 

(Lesson  for  June  16,  1884.) 

Bt  J.  O.  Pecs,  D.D..   [Methodist,] 

Bbookltn. 

And  toe  know  that  cUl  things  work  together 

for  good  to  them  that  love  God,  tothemthat 

are  the  called  according  to  his  p^irpose. — 

Bom.  viii:  28;  see  also  verses  37-39. 

Thebe  are  so  many  sermons  in  the 
Sabbath-school  lesson  of  to-day,  that  I 
can  only  extract  one  from  the  twenty- 
eighth  verse.  This  text  is  a  tonic.  It 
is  clear  mountain  air — an  invigorating 
sea  breeze.  Protracted  conflicts  with 
self  and  Satan  and  the  world,  with  ad- 
versities and  sorrows,  often  leave  us 
discouraged,  paralyzed.  Then  we  need 
some  invigorating  truth,  some  divine 
assuirance  of  help,  such  as  the  text 
affords.  "  And  we  know  that  all  things 
work  together  for  good  to  them  that  . 
love  God."  That  assurance  changes  the 
aspect  of  every  conflict  of  life.  We 
shall  not  be  injured,  but  benefited; 
shall  not  lose,  but  gain;  shall  not  be 
defeated,  but  conquer.  This  convic- 
tion inspires  courage,  kindles  enthusi- 
asm, and  girds  with  strength.  I  pour 
the  joy  and  power  of  this  great  truth 
into  all  Christian  hearts. 

AliL   THINGS   WORK  FOB  GOOD  TO  GhBIS- 

TIAM8.  What  a  grand, uplifting  doctrine  I 
You  can  do  and  bear  anything  now. 
This  is  your  marriage  dower  in  Christ. 
The  sinner  and  unbeliever  have  no  part 
in  it.  It  belongs  to  the  children  of  the 
kingdom  alone.  Hence  we  notice: 
I.   The  promise  is  only  to  them  that  2ov6 
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Ood.  In  a  special  sense  God  says,  "  I 
love  them  that  love  me."  He  loves  all 
men,  to  the  degree  of  proTiding,  offer- 
ing, and  urging  upon  them  eternal  sal- 
vation in  Christ;  bat  He  loves  His  own 
obedient  children  more  than  this. 
They  beloog  to  His  family;  they  are 
children  and  heirs;  they  have  ''daims** 
npon  His  special  providence  and  gra- 
cious aid.  The  text  is  a  special  prom- 
ise "to  them  that  love  God.** 

It  is  not  difficult  to  discern  them  that 
love  God.  Simulation  is  rarely  perma- 
nently successful  in  the  eyes  of  men. 
The  Scriptural  criterion  is  too  plain: 
*'He  that  hath  my  commandments  and 
keepdh  them,  he  it  is  that  loveth  me.*' 
"  If  a  man  love  me  he  xjdUI  keep  my 
words."  Obedience  is  the  infallible  test 
of  love.  To  belong  to  the  Church, 
Catholic  or  Protestant;  to  be  baptized, 
by  sprinkling  or  immersion ;  to  be  con- 
firmed or  converted ;  to  say  prayers,  or 
be  a  devotee  in  all  external  worship,  is 
no  proof  that  we  love  God,  unless  we 
keep  His  coQimandments  from  the 
heart;  and  those  who  do  keep  the  com- 
mandments are  known  by  their  fruits. 

It  is  not  doubtful  what  the  trees  are 
when  they  are  in  blossom.  That  pure 
white  blossom  is  the  cherry;  that  pink 
and  white  one  is  the  apple;  that  deli- 
cate pink  one  is  the  peach.  But  when 
we  eat  the  fruit  we  know  the  tree.  That 
luscious  Crawford  peach  never  grew  on 
a  crab-apple  tree.  When  we  eat  the 
fruit  of  a  man's  life,  year  by  year,  we 
know  his  character.  But,  granting  that 
we  may  be  mistaken,  God  infallibly 
knows  them  that  love  Him.  He  admin- 
isters the  moral  government  on  His  un- 
questionable knowledge  of  who  fulfill 
the  conditions. 

This  special  graoiousness  to  them  that 
love  Him  is  open  to  all,  and,  therefore, 
is  not  partiality,  but  righteousness.  It 
is  the  necessity  of  moral  government. 
A  righteous  ruler  must  limit  moral 
benefits  to  moral  obedience.  If  God 
made  "all  things  work  together  for 
good  "  to  bad  and  good  men  alike,  there 
would  be  no  moral  principle  in  His  gov- 
ernment. It  would  be  only  "mush 
magnanimity."    Nay  !  such  divine  co- 


operation would  sanction  the  wicked- 
ness of  men.  His  moral  govemment 
must  be  consistent  with  His  holiness. 

As  He  loves  His  own  eternal  pur- 
poses of  truth  and  righteousness,  He 
must  especially  love  and  honor  them 
who  are  fulfilling  those  holy  purposes. 
God  simply  assures  His  obedient  chil- 
dren that  their  obedience  shall  have  its 
reward;  that  He  will  make  all  things 
work  together  for  their  good.  Provi- 
dence is  in  league  with  holiness.  God 
has  foreordained  that  a  Christian  life 
shall  be  the  most  happy  and  useful  life 
always  and  everywhere,  for  all  worlds. 
We  can  work  on  and  suffer  on,  knowing 
that  in  all  things  we  are  more  than  con- 
querors. This  is  the  prescriptive  boon 
of  «*them  that  love  God.** 

n.  Mark  ih«xDtaUkcf  the  promist:  **AU 
things  work  together  for  good."  The 
God  that  rules  the  universe  subordi- 
nates  all  things  that  constitute  the  ex- 
periences of  our  lives,  so  that  under 
His  control  the  outcome  is  certain  to 
result  in  essential  good.  Glorious  doc- 
trine !  We  are  not  alone  in  life's  vicis- 
situdes: our  Father  is  present  every 
moment.  We  are  not  helpless,  for  an 
Almighty  Deliverer  is  by  our  side.  En- 
vironed thus  in  God's  care,  Satan  will 
be  foiled,  our  enemies  defeated,  our 
weakness  transfused  by  divine  strength, 
and  we  shall  be  more  than  conquerors. 
The  gain  and  loss,  the  joy  and  sorrow, 
the  achieven^ent  and  defeat — all  things 
— are  made  to  work  together  for  good. 

Light  is  beautiful,  but  light  alone 
cannot  form  the  exquisite  picture. 
Shadows  must  lie  there— a  dark  back- 
ground on  which  the  light  can  pencil 
its  beauty.  God  cannot  form  the  beau- 
tiful rainbow  until  He  has  unbraided  a 
beam  of  white  light  into  the  sevenfold 
colors  of  the  prism,  which  borrow  from 
and  lend  to  each  other  enhancing  love- 
liness. Thus  also  He  knows  how  to 
blend  the  bright  and  dark  things  in 
human  life  to  produce  the  most  holy 
characters.  Be  patient  and  trustful, 
for  He  is  making  you  after  a  beautiful 
pattern,  even  the  image  of  the.  Only 
Begotten. 

The  cutting  and  polishing  of   dia- 
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monds  is  done  by  friction.  Gk)d  puts 
His  jewels  on  the  friotion-wheels  only 
to  polish  them.  He  knows  how  to  bring 
out  the  beanty  of  holiness.  *'For 
whom  the  Lord  kwdh  he  ohastenetb." 

The  darkness  that  comes  across  oar 
sky  is  often  bnt  the  shadow  of  a  great 
blessing  coming  from  heaven  and  pass- 
ingbetween  as  and  the  sun.   The  thun- 
derbolt that  prostrates  some  sheltering 
tree  lets  heaven  Mm  on  a  spot  of  earth 
where  it  never  shoije  before.    It  seemed 
a  cruel  fate  that  tore  Joseph  from  his 
£ither*s  love  and  sold  him  into  slavery; 
but  it  worked  for  good  when  he  became 
lord  of  Egypt,  and  saved  from  starva- 
tion his  father's  family.    The  banish- 
ment of  the  aged  John  to  louely  Pat- 
mos  seemed  cruelty;  but  when  there, 
God  revealed  to  him  the  visions  of  the 
Book  of  Revelation. 

There  Is  great  force  in  the  original 
verb,  "work  together."  It  teaches  that 
there  is  a  beneficent  power  laying  hold 
of  and  co-ordinating  all  things  for  the 
largest  good.    Shakespeare  saw  this: 

"There  la  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends. 
Bough  hew  them  how  we  wilL" 

One  loves  to  live  and  work  under  the 
ttrength  and  inspiration  of  this  thought. 
God's  eye  follows,  and  His  hand  holds 
mo.  He  is  working  with  me  in  all  my 
life.  There  can  be  no  disaster,  for  my 
Father  is  at  the  helm.  His  wisdom  aud 
power  grasp  and  economize  for  good 
all  that  comes  to  me.  Not  that  in  some 
&r-off  eternity  these  things  "shall" 
work  for  good,  but  that  novo  they  actu- 
ally do  work  for  good.  I  am  getting 
the  largest  dividends  of  essential  good 
in  the  present  life ;  for  Gk>d  never  passes 
His  dividends.  They  come  as  regularly 
as  my  needs,  and  as  precious  as  the  in- 
cense of  heaven.  He  who  knows  where 
sweetness  is,  who  made  the  flowers  to 
Mcrete  it,  and  who  taught  the  bees  to 
find  it,  knows  where  spiritual  good  is; 
bag  co-ordinated  all  things  to  work  to- 
gether so  th^t  those  that  love  God  shall 
inck  honey  out  of  the  rock. 

I  once  visited  a  great  carpet  factory. 
1  flaw  the  wool  seized  by    iron  teeth, 
I       combed  and  carded,  pressed  under  huge 
itoQ  rollers  and  condensed  into  rolls. 


spun  into  yam,  dipped  here  in  blue, 
there  in  black,  yonder  in  crimson,  there 
in  orange,  till  vast  piles  of  bobbins  of 
every  color  of  yam  met  my  eye.  But  I 
could  not  see  how  these  piles  of  colored 
yams,  bright  and  sombre,  could  be 
woven  by  the  swift  shuttles  into  a  oar- 
pet  of  such  exquisite  pattern  and  beau- 
tiful effect.  All  seemed  confusion  and 
without  intelligent  design. 

Then  the  superintendent  took  me 
above  the  noisy  looms  and  flying  shut- 
tles, to  the  next  floor,  where  he  showed 
me  a  diagram  of  perforated  cardboards, 
the  exact  pattern  of  the  carpet  designed 
— a  plan  unseen  by  the  weavers  below, 
but  a  plan  connected  with  the  looms 
and  controlling  all  the  shuttles  of  varied 
hues,  thus  guiding  the  weaving  of  all 
the  threads  into  a  web  of  marvelous 
beauty. 

The  lesson  was  quickly  grasped.  This 
world  is  a  vast  factory;  the  events  and 
experiences  of  life  are  crude  materials 
seized  by  the  iron  teeth  of  trial,  combed 
and  carded,  pressed  under  heavy  rollers 
of  sorrow,  spun  into  warp  and  woof  by 
the  whirling  spindles  of  duty,  dipped 
here  in  the  bright  dyes  of  joy  and  pros- 
perity, there  in  the  dark  hues  of  suffer- 
ing and  affliction.  Confusion  and  mys- 
tery seemed  everywhere.  Then  the 
Master  took  me  up  into  the  sanctuary 
and  showed  me  the  beautiful  plan  of 
the  text,  by  which,  unseen  by  the  weav- 
ers below,  the  apparently  random  shut- 
tles of  life  were  weaving  all  the  threads 
into  a  glorious  robe  of  righteousness 
for  <*  them  that  love  God."  Blessed  be 
God  I  above  the  clatter  of  the  loonisand 
the  flying  of  the  shuttles,  He  is  guiding 
and  controlling  all  by  a  plan  of  infinite 
goodness  ! 

*'  The  angels  are  on  our  side. 
And  Qod  is  over  all." 

The  doctrine  of  the  text  is  not  a  pleas- 
ing fancy,  a  beautiful  dream,  but  a  glo- 
rious certainty:  **  For  we  fcnoir  that  all 
things  work  together  for  good."  How 
do  we  "  know  ?" 

(1)  We  know  the  fact  (not  the  philos- 
ophy) because  it  is  the  declared  pur- 
pose and  promise  of  God.  Heaven  and 
earth  shall  pass  away;  but  not  one  syl- 
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lahle  of  His  word  shall  fail  of  being  ful- 
filled. Every  attribute  of  His  being  is 
pledged  to  the  falfiUment  of  His  word. 
His  enemies  shall  never  exalt  that  His 
promises  have  gone  to  protest  on  earth. 
The  streets  of  gold  and  walls  of  jasper 
and  gates  of  pearl  will  all  be  sacrificed 
before  one  promise  to  the  children  of 
God  shall  fail  of  being  honored.  The 
covenant  in  the  lesson  is  good  for  its 
face-valne  in  the  four  quarters  of  the 
globe,  to  every  child  of  God.  We  are 
not  deceived  who  trust  His  word. 

(2)  But  we  know  that  this  doctrine 
is  true  by  the  experience  of  them  that 
love  God.  Gall  to  the  witness-stand 
the  living  disciples  of  Jesus.  Do  you 
know  that  suffering,  adversity,  trial  and 
affliction  have  been  sanctified  of  God, 
and  have  worked  together  for  good? 
Yes,  an  hundred  times.  Do  you  know 
that  the  fires  of  sorrow  have  purged 
your  gold  of  dross;  that  your  souls  are 
stronger  in  faith,  purer  in  love,  and 
richer  in  grace,  as  the  result  of  God's 
administration  of  the  better  things  that 
have  come  to  you  in  life?  Yes!  all 
have  worked  together  for  good. 

The  breaking  up  of  the  family  circle 
on  earth  has  often  been  the  means  of  re- 
uniting all  the  loved  ones  in  heaven. 
The  treachery  of  earthly  friends  has 
often  driven  us  to  closer  communion 
with  the  faithful  and  true  Friend  in 
heaven.  The  wreck  of  mortal  hopes 
has  often  enriched  our  immortal  hopes. 
The  vanity  of  this  world  has  led  us  to 
seek  more  earnestly  for  the  solid  reali- 
ties of  the  world  to  come. 

(3)  We  know  that  the  doctrine  is  true 
by  the  recorded  testimony  of  good  men. 
One  said:  ''Before  I  was  afflicted  I 
went  astray;  but  now  have  I  kept  thy 
word.  Thou  art  good  and  doest  good; 
teach  me  thy  statutes."  Read  the  biog- 
raphies of  them  that  love  God:  they 
are  full  of  this  testimony.  It  is  the  light 
shining  on  the  evening  cloud  of  their 
lives.  Bishop  E  O.  Haven  once  wrote 
tome:  "I  never  had  a  trial  or  disap- 
pointment that  was  not  transmuted 
into  good." 

Forbearing  to  quote  more  of  the  ten 
thousand  testimonies  of  holy  men  and 


women  now  in  heaven,  permit  me  to 
conclude  with  the  magnificent  testimo- 
ny of  Paul  in  the  other  verses  of  the 
Sabbath-school  lesson.  Nowhere  else 
does  he  seem  to  ride  in  a  triumphal 
chariot,  as  in  the  eighth  chapter  of  Bo- 
mans.  It  is  his  pasan  of  victory.  From 
first  to  last  verses  he  rides  as  a  con- 
queror. His  words  ring  like  the  trum- 
pet announcing  the  coming  of  a  king, 
with  every  enemy  prostrate  in  the  dust 
or  chained  to  hi^  chariot  wheels. 
**  There  is  therefore  now  no  condemna- 
tion to  them  who  are  in  Christ  Jesus, 
who  walk  not  after  the  flesh,  but  after 
the  Spirit  The  Spirit  itself  beareth 
witness  with  our  spirit  that  we  are  the 
children  of  God;  and  if  children,  then 
heirs:  heirs  of  God  and  joint  heirs  with 
Jesus  Christ,  if  so  be  that  we  suffer 
with  him,  that  we  may  be  also  glorified 
together.  For  I  reckon  that  the  suffer- 
ings of  this  present  time  are  not  worthy 
to  be  compared  with  the  glory  which 
shall  be  revealed  in  us."  Life  and 
death,  earth  and  hell,  principalities  and 
powers,  make  way  for  this  advancing, 
exultant  conqueror  I  He  recalls  all  his 
perils,  and  sufferings,  and  stripes,  and 
chains,  and  dungeons,  and  persecu- 
tions but  to  shout,  "For  we  know  that 
all  things  work  together  for  good  to 
them  that  love  God  I "  He  inventories 
all  his  trials  and  losses  and  afflictions 
as  the  capital  of  his  riches  in  glory, 
now.  And  as  the  glorious  security  and 
certainty  of  his  salvation  burst  in  re- 
splendence on  his  soul,  he  cries,  "If 
God  be  for  us,  who  can  be  against  us? 
Who  shall  lay  anything  to  the  charge 
of  God's  elect  ?  It  is  God  that  justi- 
fieth.  Who  is  he  that  condemneth  ?  It 
is  Christ  that  died,  yea  rather  is  risen 
again,  who  is  even  at  the  right  hand  of 
Gk)d,  who  also  maketh  intercession  for 
us.  Who  shall  separate  us  f^m  the 
love  of  Christ?  Shall  tribulation,  or 
distress,  or  persecution,  or  famine,  or 
nakedness,  or  peril,  or  sword?  Nay! 
in  all  these  things  we  are  more  than 
conquerors,  through  him  that  loved  us. 
For  I  am  persuaded  that  neither  death, 
nor  life,  nor  angels,  nor  principalities, 
nor  powers,  nor  things  present,  nor 
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things  to  oome,  nor  height,  nor  depth,      separate  as  from  the  love  of  Qod  which 
nor  any  other  oreatnre,  shall  be  able  to      is  in  Christ  Jesus  onr  Lord." 
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TEE  FBATEA-MSSTINCI  SEB7X0E. 
By  J.  M.  Shsbwood,  D.D. 


June  1. — I^sionary  Service, — The 
Mobaij  Dibciflimb  or  GiviNa. 

Bui  rather  give  alms  of  such  things  as 
jfe  have,  and  behold  aXL  things  are  dean  unto 
yoiL  (Lnke  xi:41.) 

Thbbx  is  something  very  striking  in 
the  wording  of  this  text.  What  'has 
moral  parity  to  do  with  alms-giring? 
How  can  giving  be  made  a  means  of 
disciplining  the  spiritnal  man,  purify- 
ing and  elevating  the  character  ?  Note 
the  oeconon  on  which  Christ  spoke  these 
words,  and  the  habits  of  the  Pharisees, 
who  were  His  chief  hearers. 

I.  They  had  a  retrospecHve  action. 
The  dass  addressed  were  notorious  for 
injustice,  extortion,  wrongful  gains, 
grasping  avarice.  Life  with  them  con- 
sisted in  hoarding.  Giving  alms — alms, 
cf  all  things. they  had — would  culti- 
Tate  in  them  a  sense  of  justice,  con- 
strain them  to  make  restitution  where 
they  had  wronged  any  one,  and  give 
them  new  and  higher  views  of  life. 

n.  They  had  also  a  prospective  action. 
Oioing  from  right  motivest  on  Christian 
jmeiple,  is  an  exaUed  means  of  graces  a 
fador  of  immense  force  in  disciplining  the 
eod  irUo  a  spirit  of  Christ-like  benevolence 
Ad  edf-denial,  and  into  habits  of  generous 
and  holy  living  to  the  glory  of  God, 

1.  Bight  giving  is  honoring  to  God; 
an  act  of  worship;  as  much  so  as  praise 
or  prayer.  Money  becomes  sacred,  of 
priceless  worth,  possesses  moral  char- 
acter, when  freely  given  to  the  Lord  to 
adTance  His  cause,  or  to  His  needy  chil- 
dren in  the  name  of  a  disciple.  2. 
There  is  a  blessing  in  it  to  the  giver,  as 
well  as  to  the  receiver.  ''It  is  more 
blessed  to  give  than  to  receive."  There 
is  a  sublime  philosophy,  as  well  as  a 
glorious  truth,  in  this  Christian  maxim. 
Giring  cheerfully,  largely,  habitually, 
gratefully,'  as  unto  the  Lord,  has  served 
towork  wonders  in  the  hearts  and  lives 
of  many  of  God's  people.  Giving  has 
studded  many  a  crown  in  glory  with 


stars  of  brightest  lustre.  3.  Giving 
strikes  at  the  roots  of  selfishness  in  the 
human  heart,  and  lays  the  foundation  of 
a  truly  noble  and  Christ-like  character. 
Conclusion:  A  truly  Christian  char- 
acter must  be  a  liberal  giver.  A  stingy 
spirit  is  incompatible  with  the  letter 
and  spirit  of  Christianity.  Tested  by 
these  words  of  the  Master,  multitudes 
of  professed  disciples  are  sadly  wanting 
in  some  of  the  essential  principles  of 
right  living. 

June  11. — When  Gtod  will  be  found. 
(Ps.  Ixvi:  18;  Ps.  cxix:  2.) 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  praying  that 
is  merely  a  form,  a  habit,  prayer  of  the 
lips  only.  There  is  a  great  deal  that  is 
"an  abomination  to  the  Lord,"  because 
the  heart  is  not  right,  the  spirit,  the 
motive,  the  character,  is  not  conformed 
to  the  known  will  of  God.  Absolute 
as  the  promises  are,  they  are  all  condi- 
tioned; and  God  will  not  hear  prayer, 
will  not  reveal  Himself  in  mercy,  so 
long  as  the  conditions  are  disregarded. 

Our  space  will  only  admit  a  glance 
at  two  or  three  particulars. 

1.  Obedience  is  one  of  the  essential 
requisites  of  prayer.  "Blessed  are  they 
that  keep  his  testimonies."  So  long  as 
I  knowingly  refuse  obedience  to  every 
precept  and  principle  of  God's  moral 
law  and  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  no  amount 
or  vehemence  of  praying  will  propitiate 
the  divine  favor.  I  must  lift  up  clean 
hands,  or  He  will  turn  away  in  right- 
eous anger.  The  life  must  be  conform- 
ed to  the  praying,  or  it  will  not  enter 
into  the  ears  of  the  Lord  of  Sabaoth. 

2.  IVhole-heartedness  is  another  req- 
uisite. They  that  "  seek  him  with  the 
whole  heart"  will  find  Him,  and  no  oth- 
ers. God  is  a  jealous  God.  Divided 
affections,  faint  desires,  languid  graces, 
half-hearted  endeavors,  meet  with  no 
gracious  response  from  Him.  He  puts 
too  high  a  value  on  His  favor  and  bless- 
ing to  bestow  them  on  such  seeking. 
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Just  as  this  condition  is,  it  is  as  severe 
as  it  is  imperative.  Who  is  equal  to  it? 
The  htari,  the  xjohxM  heart,  in  prayer,  or 
prayer  is  vain.  How  often  does  Grod 
find  it  necessary  to  try  His  people  and 
prove  them  and  keep  them  waiting,  till 
their  hearts  wax  warm  and  in  dead  ear- 
nest, and  their  whole  being,  quickened 
and  stirred  to  its  depths,  goes  out  to 
Him  in  prayer? 

3.  A  c^l»anatd  heari  is  a  third  requisite. 
'*If  I  regard  intquity  in  my  heart,  the 
Lord  will  not  hear  me."  An  obedient 
life,  earnest  and  supreme  desire,  are 
not  enocigh .  An  evil  heart— of  unbelief 
of  cherished  sin,  of  impure  desire,  of 
malice,  or  envy,  or  worldliness — may 
spoil  it  all  and  make  our  very  prayers 
a  snare  and  a  cursing.  Oh,  it  is  a  fear- 
ful thing  to  come  before  Gk>d  in  prayer ! 
By  our  very  prayers  we  shall  be  judged, 
now  and  at  the  judgment. 

Conclusion:  In  the  light  of  these  con- 
siderations, is  it  any  marvel  that  no 
more  prayers  are  answered  ? 


June  18. — Petbb's  Fatj.  and  Befbmt- 
AMcac.  (Mutt,  xxvi:  69-75.) 

I.  Peter,  a  few  days  before  this  shame- 
ful denial,  had  said:  "If  all  shall  be 
offended  in  thee,  I  will  never  be  offend- 
ed." But  our  Lord  knew  better,  (vs. 
31-35.)  He  fled  like  the  rest  after 
Christ's  arrest  But,  waxing  bolder, 
he  went  to  the  palace  of  the  high-priest 
and  crowded  around  the  fire.  Sudden- 
ly charged  with  being  a  disciple  of 
Jesus,  he  denied  thrice,  and  even  with 
an  oath,  that  he  ever  knew  Him.  It 
was  a  sad  and  dreadful  fall.  And  in  one 
so  confident,  so  ready  to  protest  his 
allegiance  and  determination  to  die 
with  the  Master,  if  need  be !  But, 
though  honest  at  heart,  he  was  impul- 
sive, fickle,  and  did  not  know  his  weak- 
ness. His  example  of  perfidy  and 
moral  weakness  is  recorded  for  our 
warning.  "Let  him  that  thinketh  he 
standeth  take  heed  lest  he  fall." 

n.  Peter*s  repentance  was  immediate, 
profound,  and  made  manifest  to  the 
world  in  his  future  life.  It  needed  but 
a  look  from  Jesus  to  fire  his  soul  with, 
penitence.  Humbled,  but  not  crushed ; 


taught  a  lesson  never  to  be  forgotten, 
he  no  longer  faltered.  He  was  the  first 
to  enter  the  empty  sepulchre.  To  him, 
flxBt  of  the  apostles,  did  Christ  appear. 
Thrice  had  he  denied  his  Lord;  and  so 
thrice  Christ  put  to  him  the  searching 
question,  "Lovest  thou  me?**  He  be- 
came the  leader  of  the  entire  Church, 
and  to  him  was  accorded  the  honor  of 
martyrdom. 

Conclusion:  1.  The  true  Christian  is 
not  above  the  power  of  temptation.  He 
may.  fall,  as  Peter  did,  and  David  did, 
and  Solomon  did,  and  a  host  of  other 
g^d  men.  Elnowing  our  weakness  and 
susceptibility  to  evil  influences,  oar 
oonstant  prayer  should  be,  *'Lead  us 
not  into  temptation."  2.  Christalone  can 
quicken  and  restore  the  backslidden, 
fallen  disciple.  A  look,  a  word,  a  touch 
firom  Him,  will  melt  and  humble  the 
heart  And  nothing  else  will.  No  sense 
of  shame,  no  memory  of  broken  vows, 
no  power  of  resolution,  no  reproach  of 
the  brotherhood. 


June  25. — ^Bubdkns  cast  upoh  tbb 
Lord.  (Ps.  Iv:  22.) 

L  There  is  an  endless  variety  of  bur- 
dens laid  upon  us  in  this  world:  bur- 
dens of  care  and  toil;  burdens  of  trial 
and  affliction;  burdens  of  weakness  and 
dejection;  burdens  of  want  and  fear; 
burdens  of  duty  and  endurance;  and 
for  all  there  is  one  relief,  and  only  one: 
"Cast  thy  burden  "—"%  burden  "—for 
there  the  emphasis  is  to  bo  laid;  every 
soul  has  his  own  burden — personal, 
peculiar:  "cast  thy  burden  upon  the 
Lord  and  he  shall  sustain  thee." 

I  will  classify  these  burdens  under 
four  heads  :  Burdens  of  the  flesh,  bur- 
dens of  the  mind,  burdens  of  the  heart, 
and  burdens  of  the  conscience;  or,  if 
you  please,  physical,  mental,  social  and 
spiritual  burdens. 

1.  Burdens  of  the  flesh,  (a)  Natural 
weakness,  (b)  Sickness,  pain,  suffering, 
(c)  Sensual  desires,  corrupt  affections, 
a  nature  groveling  in  the  dust,  (d) 
Wasting  toil,  poverty,  depriTation,  ob- 
scurity, oppression. 

2.  Our  mental  burdens,  (a)  Ignorance. 
(&)  Mystery,  (c)  The  darkness  of  Provi- 
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denoe.  (d)  Knowledge  itAelf  is  the  oo- 
eaiion  of  sadness,  grief,  solicitude ;  for 
••he  that  increaseth  knowledge  in- 
oreasetU  sorrow." 

3.  nodal  burdens,  or  burdens  of  the 
heart  Th^r  name  is  « legion."  (a) 
Burdens  of  affection.  (6)  Of  disappoint- 
ment, (c)  Of  bereavement,  (d)  Of  trial 
—trials  of  natnre,  of  faith,  of  duty— 
and  they  are  often  so  heayy  as  to  crush 
QB  to  the  earth,  or  fill  us  with  fear  and 
trembling. 

4.  Spiritual  bnrdens.  (a)  The  burden 
of  «ui,  once  felt,  can  never  be  forgotten. 
Every  voice  condemns;  but  chiefly: 

_•*  On  the  hearl  tbe  burden  lies. 
And  past  offences  pain  the  eyes." 

(b)  Spiritual  desertion,  (c)  Burdens 
of  fear. 

n.  The  encouragement  we  have  to 
cast  our  burdens  upon  the  Lord. 

1.  We  may  do  it.  There  is  no  grief, 
or  trial,  or  sorrow  that  afflicts  us,  that 
we  may  not  carry  to  Gk>d  with  the  hope 
of  deliverance.  He  will  not  "break  the 
braised  reed,  nor  quench  the  smoking 
flax."  (2)  Help  in  bearing  our  burdens 
is  sore,  if  we  seek  aright.  "Ht  shall  auS' 
UAnihtt.^*  He  does  not  promise  to  rid 
QB  of  the  burden,  but  to  sustain  us  un- 
der it,  and  that  is  better  still.  Burden- 
bearing  is  not  evil,  if  God  gives  us 
strength  to  endure.  Many  of  the  sweet- 
est experiences  of  the  Christian  grow 
out  of  his  "burdens."  So  was  it  with 
Paul.  God  did  not  remove  the  thorn 
in  his  flesh,  but  He  made  His  grace 
sufficient  for  him.  And  millions  of 
happy  souls  are  in  heaven  to-day  who 
bore  heavy  burdens  every  step  of  the 
▼ay.  God's  strength  did  not  fail  them. 
And  none  of  us  need  sink  under  our 
burdens.  God  is  ever  at  hand,  and  we 
have  an  almighty  helper  in  Him. 


The  Secret  op  Succbssfuij  Work. — 
"We  wonder  at  the  patience  of  the 
wtist  as  he  sits  in  his  darkened  room 
year  after  year,  and  adds  with  slowness 
and  trembling  one  hair-breadth  line 
sfter  another  to  the  canvas.  But  he 
conld  not  thus  protract  bis  assiduities 
nnless  his  labor  were  his  pleasure." 


TEE  GEBHAN  FBOTSSTANT  FULPZT 
OF  T0-DA7: 

Its  Oharaeteristie  Elements  of  Strength. 

and  its  Elements  of  Weakness. 

No.  I. 

Bt  Theodor  Ghristlieb,  D.D.,  Pro- 
TBssoR  of  Theoixx^y,  AND  Univsrsht 
Preacher  in  Bonn,  Germany. 

If  a  thousand  different  birds  should 
warble  together  in  a  large  garden,  what 
would  be  the  key-note  of  their  music? 
Still  more  difficult  would  it  be  briefly 
to  characterize,  as  I  am  requested  to 
do  for  the  readers  of  The  Homilstio 
Monthly,  the  18,000  pulpit  voices  of 
Evangelical  (Protestant)  Germany,  in 
view  of   the   endless   variety  of  their 
gifts,  tastes,   styles,   and  especially  of 
their    theological    tendencies.      True, 
their  natural  peculiarities  and  church- 
ly  customs,  classical  education  and  the- 
ological training  have  developed  certain, 
common  characteristics  among  the  great 
majority  of  these  preachers — all  of  which 
we  shall  presently  consider.  Yet,  whero 
shall  we  look  for  the  harmony  of  the- 
fundamental  tones,  if  within  one  and 
the  same   national  church,  upon  the- 
same  Ohristian  festival-day,  and  often 
in  the  same  city,  perhaps  from  the  samo 
text,  one  preacher  will  glory  in  the  in* 
carnation  of  the  Son  of  God,  or  pro- 
claim  the  victory  of  the  Bisen  One; 
whereas  another,  believing  only  in  the 
son  of  Joseph  and  in  the  continuance 
of  his  spiritual  life  after  death,  will 
hurriedly  pass  over  tbe  fundamental 
truths  of  salvation  in  order  to  conceal 
his  unbelief  by  the  ever-varying  color- 
ing of  his  word-pictures?     Alas!  tho 
varied  homiletic  instruments  and  mu- 
sical  tones    do    not   always,    as    they^ 
should,  harmonize  into  one  grand  sym^ 
phony  of  praise  to  Redemption,  influ- 
enced and  directed  by  the  Chief  Shep- 
herd,  and  animated  by  one  and  tbe 
same  Spirit.    No,  the  varied  spirit  and 
contents  of  the  sermons  delivered  ren- 
der it  difficult  to  characterize  in  brief 
the  German  pulpit  of  to-day.    This  ap- 
pears more  prominently  in  view  of  tbe 
constitutional  differences  existing  be- 
tween the  several  tribal  families,  espe* 
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oially  between  the  Northern  and  the 
Soathem  peoples,  or  between  city  and 
country  preachers  and  their  respective 
sermons. 

For  a  long  while  past  this  has  been 
the  case  in  Germany.  A  retrospect  of 
the  historical  development  of  the  Ger- 
man Evangelical  (Protestant)  pnlpit 
will  show  this.  Since  the  days  of  the 
Beformation  how  many  phascH  of  its 
growth  have  been  developed !  After 
the  bold  and  vigorons,  faithful  and 
powerful  testimony  of  the  Reformers 
came  the  period  (about  1580-1700)  of  a 
staid,  rational  development  of  homi- 
letic  methods,  on  the  one  hand — t.f.,  the 
orthodox -polemical  sermon  of  a  con- 
fessional dogmatism,  and  on  the  other 
hand,  the  more  practically  orthodox, 
biblical  and  edifying  preaching  of  John 
Arndt,  Valerius  Herberger,  Henry  MiU- 
ler,  Christian  Scriver,  and  others.  Then, 
as  a  reaction  against  the  doctrinal  pul- 
pit controversies  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, there  followed  the  preaching  of 
Pietism.  This  tendency  sought  to  de- 
velop a  mechanical  confession  of  the 
faith  into  an  experimental  knowledge 
of  salvation,  a  dead  orthodoxy  into  a 
true  and  living  faith,  and  insisted 
upon  personal  conversion  and  sancti- 
fication  (Spener,  Francke,  Bambach, 
many  preachers  of  Wurtemberg,  and 
others).  Alongside  of  this  appeared 
the  churchly,  orthodox  sermon,  oppos- 
ing the  representatives  of  Pietism  as 
mystics  and  fanatics.  Then,  from  about 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
both  these  contending  parties  were 
overcome  by  the  rationalistic  pulpit, 
which,  as  to  its  outward  form,  devel- 
oped tasteful  sermonio  methods  (Mos- 
heim),  but  which,  in  spite  of  all  the 
opposition  of  the  preachers  of  the 
*'Supematuralistic"  school,  more  and 
more  dispensed  with  the  essence  of 
faith,  until,  at  the  turning-point  of  the 
century,  the  lowest  development  of 
Protestant  preaching,  viz.,  the  natural- 
istic and  utilitarian  sermons  of  the 
period  of  the  "Illumination,"  was 
reached. 

These  several  conflicting  tendencies, 
existing  in  the  eighteenth  century,  have 


oontinned  to  exert  a  yery  strong  in- 
fluence upon  the  preaching  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  In  the  first  decades 
of  the  present  century  there  was  mani- 
fest an  evangelical  sermonio  revival, 
both  material  and  formal  (Herder, 
Sohleiermacher,  Clans  Harms,  There- 
min), especially  in  the  renewal  of  a 
biblical  faith  in  divine  revelation  (La- 
vater,  Menken,  Gossner,  L.  Ho&cker, 
G.  D.  Krummacher,  F.  W.  Krummach- 
er,  and  others),  and  in  full  conflict  with 
decaying  nationalism  (Beinhard,  Von 
Ammon,  Bdhr,'  and  others). 

Since  the  middle  of  the  present  cen- 
tury the  points  of  difference  between 
the  contending  parties  have  been  more 
sharply  emphasized.  On  the  one  hand, 
we  meet  with  preachers  who  powerful- 
ly and  popularly  present  the  evangel- 
ical faith  under  the  influence  of  the 
oonfessions  of  the  Lutheran  Church 
(e.  g„  Ldhe,  in  Neudettelsan ;  Lndwig 
Harms,  in  Hermannsburg;  Mflnkel  and 
Petri,  in  Hanover,  and  others);  also  a 
more  moderate  school:  Ahlfeld,  in  Leip- 
zig; Uhlhom.  in  ELanover;  Caspari,  in 
Munich,  and  many  Lutherans  in  the 
United  (Lutheran  and'Beformed)charch 
of  Prussia,  and  elsewhere.  In  addi- 
tion to  these,  gradually  diminishing  in 
number,  there  are  sundry  preachers  of 
the  Beformed  church,  strictly  confes- 
sional: Kohlbriigge,  and  more  recently 
Oeyser,  in  Elberfeld.  On  the  other 
hand,  among  the  great  majority  of  min- 
isters of  the  United  church,  and  also 
among  those  of  the  Lutheran  and  the 
Beformed  churches,  there  is  less  em- 
phasis laid  upon  confessional  and  de- 
nominational distinctions,  and  more 
upon  the  general  biblical  and  evangel- 
ical characteristics  of  the  sermon.  And 
this  is  illustrated  in  every  possible  man- 
ner of  treatment:  at  times,  void  of 
rhetoric  and  in  a  simple  form^^son- 
densed,  thoughtful,  brief,  essentially 
didactic,  and  at  the  same  time  evangel- 
ically edifying  (Nitzsch);  then  elevating, 
spiritual,  psychologically  profound,  ear- 
nestly impressive,  with  apologetic  fer- 
vor (Tholuck);  now  more  strictly  bib- 
lical, interpreting  the  text  in  relation 
to  the  complete  organism  of  Scripture 
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reTelation,  and  thence  throwing  light 
npon  the  present  condition  of  society 
(Beck,  in  Ttlbingen,  and  also  Rudolph 
Stier);  again  captivating  with  rhetorical 
art,  in  lofty  manner,  with  short  and 
striking  antithesis  (Edgel,  in  Berlin, 
and  BrQckner);  here  laying  stress  npon 
a  smooth  diction  and  an  elegant  style 
{Beyschlag,  in  Halle);  there,  after  the 
manner  of  former  pietism,  placing  in 
the  foreground  simple  and  earnest  re- 
pentance   and    conversion,    faith    and 
regeneration,  without  oratorical  adorn- 
ment (Kapff,  in  Stuttgart,   and  many 
ministers   of  Wurtemberg) ;  now  pre- 
senting the  Gospel  in  a  clear  and  at- 
tractive manner,  with  a  poetic  flavor. 
Tendering  it  acceptable  also  to  the  cul- 
tured classes  (Gerok);  and  then  pene- 
trating into  a  profounder  study  of  the 
prophets  and  of  the  Apocalypse  (Rink, 
in  Elberfeld).    Over  against  these  two 
chief  divisions,  confessional  and  evan- 
gelical, are  the  rationalistic  preachers 
of  the  "Protestant  Union"  {Protestant 
Verein),  that  delight  in  emphasizing  the 
ethical  and  humanitarian  principles  of 
Christianity  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  facts 
and  doctrines  of  redemption  (Schwarz, 
in  Gotha,  and  Schenkel,  in  Heidelberg). 
According  to  this  presentation,  the 
bomiletic  map  of  Germany  of  to-day 
would  be   drawn   as   follows:   in  the 
South — Wurtemberg,  almost  entirely  of 
a  Scriptural  faith,  and  frequently  piet- 
istic ;  Baden  and  the  Palatinate,  pre- 
dominantly rationalistic;  Bavaria  (prop- 
er), Lutheran  and  confessional ;  Hesse 
Darmstadt,  Nassau  and  Alsace,  divided 
between  Rationalism  and  positive  Evan- 
gelicalism.    If  now  we  cut  a  broad  sec- 
tion through  Central  Germany,  we  shall 
find  in  the  Rhine  province  and  in  West- 
phalia the  positive,  evangelical  sermon 
prevailing;  in  the  former,  of  a  Reform- 
ed; in  the  latter,  of  a  Lutheran  color- 
ing.    In  the  province  of  Saxony  (Prus- 
sia), and  especially  in  Silesia,  "liberal," 
ie.,  rationalistic,  preachers  are  found 
side  by  side  with  Lutheran  and  confes- 
sional, as  well  as  with  numerous  min- 
isters of  a  positive  biblical  and  general 
evangelical  tendency;  also   in  Silesia, 
the  strict  confessional  preachers  of  the 


'* Separatists,"  or  "Independent"  Lu- 
therans. This  strict  Lutheran  and  con- 
fessional preaching  largely  prevails  in 
the  Kingdom  of  Saxony,  although  in 
many  places  Rationalism  persists  in 
manifesting  itself.  The  latter  continues 
to  predominate  in  several  of  the  Thu- 
ringian  dukedoms,  as  in  Gotha,  Weimar, 
and  elsewhere.  In  the  Electorate  of 
Hesse  the  sermon  is,  for  the  most  part, 
positively  evangelical,  upon  a  Reformed 
basis;  only  recently  several  Lutheran 
and  confessional  preachers  have  ap- 
peared among  the  rest. 

In  Northern  Germany  there  predom- 
inates, on  the  whole,  an  evangelical 
Lutheran  tendency,  from  BLanover  to 
the  Russian  frontier,  and  even  beyond 
into  the  Baltic  provinces  of  Russia. 
The  preachers  of  Hanover  are  nearly 
all  positively  Lutheran;  also  in  Frisia, 
though  mixed  with  the  Reformed.  Ra- 
tionalism appears  here  and  there  in 
these  two  provinces, as  well  as  in  Bruns- 
wick. In  Oldenburg,  Holstein,  Ham- 
burg, Rationalism  is  somewhat  more 
strongly  represented  in  the  pulpit,  and 
predominantly  in  Bremen.  .  In  Meck- 
lenburg and  Pomerania  a  strict  Luther- 
an confessionalism  prevails ;  in  the 
latter  portion,  mixed  with  a  general 
evangelical  tendency.  In  Posen  and 
Brandenburg  the  sermon  is  almost  ex- 
clusively positive  and  evangelical,  with 
a  Lutheran  coloring,  save  as  to  Berlin, 
a  strbng  majority  of  whose  preachers 
are  Rationalistic.  And,  finally.  East 
and  West  Prussia  are  divided  between 
the  evangelical  Lutheran  and  the  ra- 
tionalistic tendencies. 

This  brief  sketch  will  therefore  show 
that  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  German  ministers  *  of  to-day  are 
positively  evangelical.  They  are  num- 
bered by  thousands,  the  rationalists  by 
hundreds.  And  even  the  latest  phase 
of  Rationalism,  as  represented  by  the 
disciples  of  Ritschl,  counts  but  very 
few  preachers  in  the    pulpit.      Many 


*  I  mean  the  clergy,  not  the  educated  classes, 
a  great  majority  of  whom  are  ratioualistic,  and 
must  continue  to  be  so  as  long  as  our  gymnasia 
and  universities  remain  in  their  present  con* 
dition. 
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who,  as  students  in  the  uniyersity,  are 
filled  with  snch  ideas,  soon  relinqnish 
them  when  they  assume  the  practical 
duties  of  their  office.  And  the  older 
forms  of  Bationalism,  still  somewhat 
strongly  represented  in  the  '*  Protest- 
ant Union,*'  do  not  seem  to  be  on  the 
increase.  Hence  there  is  found  in  the 
German  pulpit  of  to-day,  with  all  its 
manifold  variety  of  tendencies,  mort 
unity  in  biblical,  evangelical,  positive  relig- 
ioTi  than  has  existed  for  one  hundred  years! 
1  do  not  say,  however,  that  the  congre- 
gations also  are,  to  a  large  extent,  com- 
posed of  living  believers.  This  is  al- 
together a  different  question,  to  which 
we  shall  presently  recur.  But  in  the 
great  majority  of  the  State  congrega- 
tions (Established  churches),  the  Gk>s- 
pel  is  proclaimed  to-day.  And  likewise 
in  the  comparatively  few  ** Independent** 
•  or  ••jFVe«"churcheK,  A -complete  work, 
like  the  one  of  St5ckicht  (<*Die  Christ- 
liche  Predigt  in  der  evang.  Kirche 
Deutsohlands'*:  Wiesbaden,  1876,  e^/re^., 
3  vols. ),  though  it  excludes  the  ration- 
alists, plainly  shows  this  evangelical 
unity. 

THS  HO&AL  AIM  m  FICTION. 

No.  L 

By  Julian  Hawthobmb. 

The  producers  of  modem  fiction,  who 
have  acquiesced  more  or  less  completely 
in  the  theory  of  art  for  art's  sake,  are 
not,  perhaps,  aware  that  a  large  class  of 
persons  still  exist,  who  hold  fiction 
to  be  unjustifiable,  save  in  so  far  as 
the  author  has  it  at  heart  not  only 
(or  chiefly)  to  adorn  the  tale,  but  also 
(and  first  of  all)  to  point  the  moral. 
The  novelist,  in  other  words,  should  so 
mould  the  characters  and  shape  the 
plot  of  his  imaginary  drama  as  to  vindi- 
cate the  wisdom  and  integrity  of  the 
Decalogue:  if  he  fail  to  do  this,  or  if  he 
do  the  opposite  of  this,  he  deserves  not 
the  countenance  of  virtuous  and  (rod- 
fearing  persons. 

Doubtless  it  should  be  evident  to 
every  sane  and  impartial  mind,  whether 
orthodox  or  agnostic,  that  an  art  which 
runs  counter  to  the  designs  of  Gk>d  to- 
ward the  human  race,  or  to  the  growth 


of  the  sentiment  of  universal  human 
brotherhood,  must  sooner  or  later  top- 
ple down  from  its  fantastic  and  hollow 
foundation.  "Hitch  your  wagon  to  a 
star,"  says  Kmerson;  "do  not  lie  and 
steal:  no  god  will  help."  And  although, 
for  the  sake  of  his  own  private  interests 
of  the  moment,  a  man  will  occasionally 
violate  the  moral  law,  yet,  with  man- 
kind at  large,  the  necessity  of  vindicat- 
ing the  superior  advantages  of  right 
over  wrong  is  acknowledged,  not  only 
in  the  interests  of  civilized  society,  but 
because  we  feel  that,  however  hostile 
"g^dness"  may  seem  to  be  to  my  or 
your  personal  and  temporary  aims,  it 
still  remains  the  only  wholesome  and 
handsome  choice  for  the  race  at  large: 
and  therefore  do  we,  as  a  race,  refuse 
to  tolerate— on  no  matter  how  plausible 
an  artistic  plea— any  view  of  human  life 
which  either  professes  indifference  to 
this  universal  sentiment,  or  perversely 
challenges  it. 

The  true  ground  of  dispute,  then, 
does  not  lie  here.  The  art  which  can 
stoop  to  be  "procuress  to  the  lords  of 
hell,"  is  art  no  longer.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
point  to  any  great  work  of  art,  gener- 
ally acknowledged  to  be  such,  which 
explicitly  concerns  itself  with  the  vin- 
dication of  any  specific  moral  doctrine. 
The  story  in  which  the  virtuous  are  re- 
warded for  their  virtue,  and  the  evil 
punished  for  their  wickedness,  fails, 
somehow,  to  enlist  our  full  sympathy; 
It  falls  flatly  on  the  ear  of  the  mind;  it 
does  not  stimulate  thought.  It  does 
not  satisfy;  we  fancy  that  something 
still  remains  to  be  said,  or,  if  this  be 
all,  then  it  was  hardly  worth  saying. 
The  real  record  of  life  -  its  terror,  its 
beauty,  its  pathos,  its  depth — seem  to 
have  been  missed.  We  may  admit  that 
the  tale  is  in  harmony  with  what  we 
have  been  taught  ought  to  happen;  but 
the  lessons  of  our  private  experience 
have  not  authenticated  our  moral  for- 
mulas; we  have  seen  the  evil  exalted 
and  the  good  brought  low;  and  we  in- 
evitably desire  that  our  "fiction  "  shall 
tell  us,  not  what  ought  to  happen,  bnt 
what,  as  a  matter  of  iaot,  does  happen.. 
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To  put  ibis  a  little  differently:  wo  feel 
that  the  Qod  of  the  orthodox  moralist 
is  not  the  Grod  of  hnman  nature.  He  is 
nothing  bat  the  moralist  himself  in  a 
highly  sublimated  state,  bat  betraying, 
in  spite  of  that  sablimation,  a  fatal 
saTor  of  human  personality.  The  con- 
viction that  any  man — Gkorge  Wafth- 
ington,  let  us  say — is  a  morally  unex- 
ceptionable man,  does  not  in  the  least 
reconcile  us  to  the  idea  of  God  being 
an  indefinitely  exalted  counterpart  of 
Washington.  Such  a  god  would  be 
"most  tolerable,  and  not  to  be  en- 
dured**; and  the  more  exalted  he  was, 
the  less  endurable  would  he  be.  In 
short,  man  instinctively  refuses  to  re- 
gard the  literal  inculcation  of  the  Deca- 
logue as  the  final  word  of  God  to  the 
human  race,  and  much  less  to  the  indi- 
viduals of  that  race;  and  when  he  finds 
a  story-teller  proceeding  upon  the  con- 
trary assumption,  he  is  apt  to  put  that 
story-teller  down  as  either  an  ass  or  a 
humbug.  As  for  art — if  the  reader  hap- 
pen to  be  competent  to  form  an  opinion 
on  that  phase  of  the  matter — be  will 
generally  find  that  the  art  dwindles  in 
direct  proportion  as  the  moralized  deity 
expatiates;  in  fact,  that  they  are  incom- 
patible. And  he  will  also  confess  (if  he 
have  the  courage  of  his  opinions)  that, 
as  between  moralized  deity  and  true 
art,  his  choice  is  heartily  and  unreserv- 
edly for  the  latter. 

I  do  not  apprehend  that  the  above 
remarks,  fairly  interpreted,  will  encoun- 
ter serious  op|x>sition  from  either  party 
to  the  discussion;  and  yet,  so  far  as  I 
am  aware,  neither  party  has  as  yet 
availed  himself  of  the  light  which  the 
conclusion  throws  upon  the  nature  of 
art  itself.  It  should  be  obvious,  how- 
ever, that  upon  a  true  definition  of  art 
the  whole  argument  must  ultimately 
hinge:  for  we  can  neither  deny  that  art 
exists,  nor  affirm  that  it  can  exist  incon- 
sistently with  a  recognition  of  a  divine- 
ly beneficent  purpose  in  creation.  It 
must,  therefore,  in  some  way  be  an  ex- 
pression or  reflection  of  that  purpose. 
But  in  what  does  the  purpose  in  ques- 
tion essentially  consist? 

Broadly  speaking^for  it  would  be 


impossible  within  the  present  limits  to 
attempt  a  full  analysis  of  the  subject — 
it  may  be  considered  as  a  gradual  and 
progressive  unification,  not  of  this  or 
that  particular  individual  in  contradis- 
tinction to  his  fellows,  but  of  human  na- 
ture as  an  entirety.  The  evil  into  which 
all  men  are  born,  and  of  which  the 
Decalogue,  or  conscience,  makes  us 
aware,  is  not  an  evil  voluntarily  con- 
tracted on  our  part,  but  is  inevitable  to 
us  as  the  creation  of  a  truly  infinite  love 
and  wisdopd.  It  is,  in  fact,  our  charac- 
teristic nature  as  animals:  and  it  is 
only  because  we  are  not  only  animal, 
but  also  and  above  all,  human,  that  we 
are  enabled  to  recognize  it  as  evil  in- 
stead of  good.  We  absolve  the  cat,  the 
dog,  the  wolf,  and  the  lion  from  any 
moral  responsibility  for  their  deed^, 
because  we  feel  them  to  be  deficient  in 
conscience,  which  is  our  own  divinely 
bestowed  gift  and  privilege,  and  whicli 
may  be  de lined  as  the  spirit  of  God  in 
the  created  nature,  seeking  to  become 
the  creature's  own  spirit.  Now,  the 
power  to  correct  this  evil  does  not  abide 
in  us  as  individuals,  nor  will  a*  literal 
adherence  to  the  moral  law  avail  to  pu- 
rify any  mother's  son  of  us.  The  pre- 
cept of  conscience  is  always  negative, 
never  positive;  and  obedience  to  it 
neither  can  give  us  a  personal  claim  on 
God's  favor  nor  was  it  intended  to  do 
so:  its  true  function  is  to  keep  us  inno- 
cent, so  that  we  may  not  individually 
obstruct  the  accomplishment  of  the 
divine  ends  toward  us  as  a  race.  Our 
nature  not  being  the  private  possession 
of  any  one  of  us,  but  the  impersonal 
substratum  of  us  all,  it  follows  that  it 
cannot  be  redeemed  piecemeal,  but  only 
as  a  whole;  and,  manifestly,  the  only 
Being  capable  of  effecting  such  redemp- 
tion is  not  Peter,  or  Paul,  or  George 
Washington,  or  any  other  atomic  expo- 
nent of  that  nature,  be  he  who  he  may; 
but  He  alone  whose  infinitude  is  the 
complement  of  our  finiteness,  and 
whose  gradual  descent  into  human 
nature  (figured  in  Scripture  under  the 
symbol  of  the  Incarnation)  is  even  now 
being  accomplished  —  as  any  one  may 
perceive  who  reads  aright  the  progres- 
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sive  enlightenment  of  conscience  and 
intellect  which  history,  through  many 
external  vicissitades,  displays. 
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THE  EFFECTS  OF  BRATN  OVEBWOBZ. 

No.  III. 

By  WnxiAM  A.  Hammond,  M.  D. 


HOW  PRETENTED  AND  RZLIETED. 

It  sounds  like  a  trnism  to  assert  that 
the  best  way  to  avoid  the  condition  in- 
duced bv  an  overworked  brain  is  not 
to  overwork  the  brain.  And  yet,  this 
is  the  very  fact  that  it  appears  almost 
impossible  to  inculcate  upon  the  major- 
ity of  brain-workers.  It  is  true  that 
there  are  many  persons  who  put  this 
organ  to  work  of  a  character  and  extent 
beyond  its  natural  powers,  and  who  ap- 
parently suffer  no  great  degree  of  incon- 
Tenience  therefrom.  But  in  nearly  every 
case,  this  immunity  is  only  temporary; 
sooner  or  later  the  day  of  reckoning 
comes,  and  then  the  punishment  is  ex- 
actly proportioned  to  the  offences. 

The  great  difficulty  that  individuals 
bave  to  contend  with  is,  that  there  is 
no  uniform  standard  of  brain- work  to 
which  all  can  adapt  themselves.  Brains 
differ  in  power,  and  hence  each  one  has 
a  standard  of  its  own,  which  should  bo 
ascertained  and  rigorously  adhered  to^ 
I  do  not  mean  to  be  understood  in  say- 
ing by  this,  that  there  are  not  times 
when  the  brain  may  be  overtasked 
without  serious  injury.  Such  periods 
occur  in  the  life  of  every  actively  in- 
tellectual man,  and  the  necessities  of 
existence  and  ofton  the  welfare  of  the 
world,  require  that  he  take  whatever 
risk  attaches  to  them.  The  brain  that 
is  habitually  kept  at  its  normal  degree 
of  action  is  certainly,  other  things  be- 
ing equal,  better  prepared  for  such 
emergencies  than  the  one  that  does 
not  receive  its  due  proportion  of  rest; 
and  the  deleterious  consequences  are 
always  at  their  minimum. 

The  physician  is  often  asked  for  ad- 
Tice  or  medicine  that  will  permit  a  per- 
son to  overwork  the  brain  and  yet 
suffer  no  ill  consequences  from  the  in- 
dulgence. It  would  be  just  as  sensible 
to  ask  that  something  should  be  given 


him  which  would  allow  him  to  put  his 
naked  hand  into  boiling  water  without 
getting  it  scalded.  There  are  medicines 
that  mask  the  bad  effects  for  a  while, 
but  there  are  none  that  prevent  them. 
Every  person  should  ascertain  for  him- 
self what  his  limit  of  brain-work  is, 
and  should  not  habitually  exceed  that 
limit  The  signs  to  which  reference 
has  been  made  in  the  foregoing  papers 
of  this  series  will  give  him  sufficient 
warning  of  any  transgression. 

As  to  the  treatment  of  the  effects  of 
excessive  mental  exertion,  reference 
can  be  made  here  only  to  certain  broad 
hygienic  principles  that  are  applicable 
to  the  cases,  leaving  the  medical  treat- 
ment to  be  such  as  each  individual  in- 
stance requires  and  which  can  only  be 
marked  out  by  the  physician  who  ex- 
amines the  patient. 

In  the  first  place  all  excess  must  at 
once  be  stopped.  Unless  this  is  done  no 
treatment  will  be  of  any  ayail.  Persons 
who  will  readily  recognize  this  principle 
as  regards  other  organs  than  the  brain 
appear  to  be  incapable  of  seeing  its  ap- 
plicability to  this  the  most  important  of 
all  the  organs.  I  sometimes  say  to 
these  persons,  *'  If  you  were  a  surgeon, 
and  a  man  were  to  come  to  you  with  a 
burnt  hand,  and  you  applied  a  healing 
ointment  to  it, you  would  scarcely  expect 
the  application  to  do  any  good  if  the 
patient  immediately  stuck  his  hand  into 
the  fire  again  ?  The  same  rule  is  appli- 
cable to  the  brain.  If  yon  go  to  hard 
work  again,  if  you  do  the  things  which 
brought  you  into  trouble,  be  very  sure 
you  will  not  get  well."  Of  course  this  is 
the  most  common  of  all  common  sense, 
but  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  get  it 
into  their  heads. 

Exercise  in  the  open  air  is  a  power- 
ful curative  agent.  The  use  of  ihe 
muscles  requires  that  the  blood  should 
go  to  them,  and  hence  the  head  is  re- 
lieved. I  do  not  think  that  any  form 
of  exercise  is  as  good  as  walking. 
Horseback  riding  comes  ne^t;  rowing 
next.  No  exercise  within  the  walls  of 
a  house  can  take  the  place  of  that  in  the 
open  air»  though,  of  course,  it  is  better 
than  none. 
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Bathing  daily  in  as  cold  water  as  the 
aystem  will  tolerate  with  comfort,  and 
subseqnent  friction  of  the  whole  body 
with  a  coarse  towel  is  an  admirable 
agent  for  determining  blood  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  body,  and  thus  of  relieving 
internal  congestions. 

The  food  should  be  nutritious,  digest- 
ible and  ample,  though  not  excessive  in 
quantity.  All  the  powers  of  the  system 
are  required,  and  they  are  not  available 
unless  the  individual  be  well  fed. 
Tea  and  coffee  may  safely  be  left  to  the 
person's  own  inclinations  and  experi*- 
ence.  and  the  same  is  true  of  tobacco  in 
moderation.  Alcoholic  liquors  generally 
act  injuriously  by  still  further  increas- 
ing the  tendency  of  blood  to  go  to  the 

head. 

Mental  recreation  cannot  be  dispensed 
with.    This  is  obtained  in  various  ways. 
Beading  good  novels  is  one  of  the  best. 
I  recollect  the  case  of  a  distinguished 
dergyman  who  not  long  since  consulted 
me  for  insomnia,   the  result  of  brain 
overwork,  and  who  was  cured  by  my 
sending  him  into  the  country  with  a 
trunk   full  of    interesting    novels.    A 
good  play  at  a  respectable  theatre  is 
perhaps  even  better  thnn  a  novel,  for 
it  takes  the  individual  more  out  of  the 
rut  into  which  he  has  got.     Concerts, 
lectures,  and  society  generally,  are  al- 
most equally  efficacious 
•  It  has  been  said  that  one  if  not  the 
chief  reason  why  English  clergymen  so 
seldom  suffer  from  brain  overwork  is, 
that  when  they  are  young  curates  they 
all  play  croquet  or  lawn  tennis,  and  that 
when  they  are  old  they  do  not  neglect 
to  avail  themselves  of  their  opportuni- 
lieR  for  social  intercourse. 

The  world  is  not  amused  enough. 
There  is  too  much  seriousness,  and  till 
the  brain-workers  learn  that  the  organ 
they  depend  upon  needs  not  only  rest 
but  change,  they  will  suffer  from  the 
ills  to  which  I  have  briefly  drawn  atten- 
tion. 

The  history  of  hierarchies  seems  to 
show  that  all  religious  errors  consisted 
in  making  the  symbol  too  stark  and 
solid,  and,  at  last,  nothing  but  an  ex- 
0688  of  the  organ  of  language.  — Emerson, 


FA8T0BAL  AND  SSBHOHIC  HABITS. 
Fersonal  Szperiences  of  Distingnislied 
Clergymen/ 
No.  II. 

Thomas    Abmitaoe,     D.D.     [Baptist], 
New  Yobk. 
I  DO  not  keep  a  list  of  subjects  or 
texts  on   which   to  preach,  but   exer- 
cise my  best  judgment  as  present  neces- 
sity demands;  my  rule   being  that  of 
answering  the  highest  edification  and 
utility  in   every  respect  for  the  time 
being.    I  find  that  it  is  necessary,  some- 
times,   to    change  my  subject,  either 
because  my  mind  has  become  clouded, 
or  there  is  a  change  in  my  congrega- 
tional  circumstances,   or  because  the 
kind  of  congregation  is  not  likely  to  be 
present  for  which  I  specially  prepared, 
or,  finally,  because  of  the  state  of  my 
health  and  spirits. 

I  never  use  any  scraps,  and  make  no 
collections  of  anything  in  that  line,  al- 
though now  and  then  I  may  use  an 
incident  which  comes  in  my  way.  I 
pay  little  attention  in  the  pulpit  to  cur- 
rent events.  The  wants  of  my  hearers 
on  Sunday  are  different  from  what  they 
are  during  the  week.  They  want  a  gos- 
pel  which  will  heal  the  wounds  of  the 
week  that  is  past,  and  give  them  strength 
for  the  struggles  of  the  coming  six  days, 
and  not  nonsense. 

I  generally  take  time  well  by  the  fore- 
lock, and  never  study  for  the  pulpit  on 
Saturday.  That  day,  as  far  as  I  can 
command  it  from  outside  duties,  is  my 
Sabbath.  I  am  generally  through  with 
my  preparations  by  Thursday  night 

When  called  upon,  I  attend  the  fune- 
rals of  people  outside  of  my  church  and 
parish,  on  the  simple  ground  of  kind- 
ness and  humanity,  and  use  such  op- 
portunities by  offering,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, words  of  condolence  to  the  be- 
reaved. I  have  never  received  any  re- 
muneration for  such  service,  except, 
on<fe  in  a  great  while,  a  present. 

I  regard  the  first  and  highest  order  of 
pastoral  work  as  work  in  the  study  and 
the  pulpit.  As  to  the  visitation  of  the 
sick,  the  burial  of  the  dead,  the  consola- 

•  In  interviewa  for  Tbb  BoimxnAl&sKtBUi* 
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tion  of  those  who  are  in  trouble,  I  do  all 
of  it  for  my  own  congregation  that  its  ne- 
cessities demand,  feeling  that  they  are 
entitled  to  my  time  in  the  way  that  will 
best  contribute  to  their  advantage. 

One  point  I  would  like  to  express  my- 
self strongly  upon:  the  annoyance  of 
calls — never  from  my  own  people,  but 
from  persons  who  Lave  no  claim  upon 
my  time.  The  annoyances  that  a  city 
pastor  of  a  large  church  suffers  in  that 
direction  are  indescribable.  Whenever 
any  of  my  own  congregation  call  upon 
me,  my  time  is  theirs  with  cheerfulness, 
and  I  leave  any  work  to  attend  to  their 
necessities.  But  the  nuisances  come 
in  the  way  of  perpetual  beggary  of  all 
sorts— in  the  denomination  and  out  of 
it — for  money  for  nameless  purposes. 
Most  of  those  who  make  these  appeals 
tell  you  that  it  is  for  "the  work  of  the 
Lord, "but  you  haven't  any  knowledge 
that  the  Lord  is  doing  that  sort  of  work, 
though  you  are  made  pretty  well  aware 
that  tbey  are  in  it,  and  may  have  origin- 
ated it.  What  the  Lord  has  to  do  with  it, 
I  don't  know;  but  if  theLordsends  them 
here,  it  must  be  as  a  test  to  my  patience 
and  endurance.  It  may  be  providential 
in  that  direction.  Some  men  seem  to 
think  that  ministers  in  New  York  have 
nothing  to  do  but  to  spend  their  time  in 
grindiug  their  axes.  They  want  you  to 
give  letters  of  introduction  for  public 
office,  to  assist  them  in  political  aspira- 
tions. They  want  you  to  give  them 
lists  of  church  members,  especially 
wealthy  people,  that  they  may  visit 
them  for  the  sale  of  books,  or  for  the 
collection  of  funds.  In  short,  they  want 
to  trade  on  your  influence,  whether  it 
shall  curtail  and  destroy  it  or  not. 
TheyseQm  to  have  no  conscience  in  the 
matter,  and  half  the  time  they  are  des- 
titute of  common  sense.  One  of  the 
pests  of  pastoral  life  in  New  York  is 
found  in  pious  begging. 

Another  nuisance  shows  itself  in  the 
way  of  endless  correspondence,  in 
which  people  put  to  you  all  sorts  of 
foolish  questions — questions  that  it  is 
impossible  for  any  man  on  earth  to  an- 
■^wer — with  reference  to  theological 
^H|tot8;  to  church  difficulties  stated  ex 


parte ;  to  the  publication  of  books,  gen- 
erally accompanied  with  the  request 
that  you  read  an  unreadable  mannsoript, 
pat  it  through  the  press,  or  edit  it,  or 
write  an  introduction  to  it,  or,  in  some 
way  or  other,  do  from  one  to  three 
months'  work  for  them,  for  nothing. 
The  men  who  ask  such  favors  are  legion. 

The  same  annoyance  comes  from  all 
sorts  of  periodicals,  asking  for  articles 
on  all  sorts  of  questions;  asking  per- 
mission to  print  your  sermons;  asking 
for  papers,  but  very  seldom  sending 
yon  any  check  or  remuneration  for  all 
your  trouble  in  doing  the  work.  To 
avoid  them,  I  have  to  throw  myself  on 
the  assistance  and  ingenuity  of  my 
fSeonily,  for  my  study  is  in  my  house.  I 
will  not  tell  a  falsehood,  and  say  that  I 
am  not  at  home  when  I  am ;  but  I  tell 
my  family  that  I  shall  not  be  able  to  see 
people  (excepting  my  own  people)  when 
I  have  not  the  time.  I  cannot  fix  any 
hours.  If  I  fix  hours  for  seeing  people, 
perhaps  a  man,  a  personal  friend,  comes 
from  Brooklyn  on  a  matter  that  really  is 
of  interest.  I  do  not  want  to  oblige  him 
to  repeat  his  visit,  at  great  loss  of  time 
and  labor  to  himself;  I  therefore  have  a 
slate  on  which  my  servant  gets  visitors 
to  write  their  business,  but  half  the  time 
they  are  either  too  stupid,  or  too  design- 
ing to  do  this.  They  go  away  angry, 
slamming  the  door  after  them,  because  I 
cannot  leave  my  work  fifty  times  a  day  to 
go  down  stairs  and  attend  to  their  want». 
Their  business  is  always  of  "very  great 
importance";  but  nineteen  times  out  of 
twenty  it  is  of  no  importance  to  me ; 
the  importance  all  lies  on  their  side. 

I  have  no  particular  system  for  devel- 
oping an  interest  in  the  prayer-meeting; 
but  at  every  turn  of  the  meeting— in 
the  prayers,  addresses,  hymns,  or  what- 
ever the  status  of  the  meeting  may  be— 
I  exercise  the  best  intellectual  and  prac- 
tical wisdom  that  I  have  at  the  time,  to 
increase  the  interest.  The  young  peo- 
ple take  considerable  part  with  us,  also 
the  women — a  body  of  thoroughly  in- 
structed, well-educated  women,  who 
speak  as  edifyingly,  and  do  as  good 
work  as  any  men  in  creation.  And  we 
have  a  great  number  of  educated  chil- 
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drea.  I  hold  ohildren'»  meetings  on 
Snnday  afternoons,  and  the  children 
are  edacated  by  myself  and  others. 
Sometimes  I  give  them  essays  on  differ- 
ent snbjects,  sometimes  they  speak, 
sometimes  pray;  sometimes  we  read  the 
Scriptures  together  in  concert.  I  ask 
them  questions,  and  they  ask  me  ques- 
tions; and  my  children's  meetings  con- 
tribute very  largely  to  the  growth  and 
interest  of  the  church.  I  have  paid 
special  attention  to  the  teaching  of  chil- 
dren. I  aim  to  be  a  teacher  to  every- 
body, and  not  a  sensational  preacher. 
I  despise  every  sort  of  sensationalism 
in  the  pulpit,  for  I  am  to  give  an  account 
to  God  of  my  work,  and  I  do  not  want 
to  appear  before  Him  as  a  regenerated 
down  or  mountebank,  but  as  a  faithful 
minister  of  Jesus  Christ. 

LA7  CBITXCZSM  OK  TES  HIinSTB7  AITS 

TEE  HETB0D8  OF  CfiVSCE  WOBE. 

No.  IV. 

Views  of  John  H.  Stoddabt,  Esq.^ 

The  clergy  have  often  criticised  the 
actors  and  the  theatre.  It  would  be 
strange,  therefore,  if  I,  as  a  representa- 
tive of  the  dramatic  profession,  should 
not  take  advantage  of  the  kind  offer 
made  to  me  by  the  Editor  of  The  Homi- 
uno  Monthly,  and  respectfully  ask 
the  clerical  readers  of  the  magazine  to 
consider  a  few  suggestions  I  will  make 
in  regard  to  actors  in  their  relation  to 
clergymen  and  the  church. 

First  of  all,  it  seems  to  me  that 
preachers  display  great  ignorance  about 
the  life  of  the  actor.  Because,'  forsooth, 
he  amuses  the  public,  they  imagine  (or 
some  of  them  would  appear  to)  that  he 
has  a  very  merry  time  of  it  himself.  In 
common  with  a  great  many  people  they 
believe  that  life  "behind  the  scenes" 
must  be  very  enticing  and  pleasant. 
Now  the  fact  is  just  the  opposite.    The 

*Hr.  John  H.  Stoddart  is  one  of  the  three  old- 
*t  actors  on  the  New  York  stage,  and  well  quail- 
ft«d  by  reason  of  his  high  standing  in  the  pro- 
**«ion,  to  voice  the  opinion  of  the  most  intelli- 
Wtictors.  We  deem  it  desirable  to  have  the 
'wiona  professions  and  callings  represented 
*B  this  lymposium,  that  something  like  a  com- 
plete view  of  the  subject  may  be  presented. — Ed. 


actor  has  to  study  hard,  has  to  attend 
tedious  rehearsals,  and  has,  under  pain 
of  various  severe  penalties,  to  be  on 
time  at  the  various  performances,  ready 
to  do  his  work.  As  to  life  "  behind  the 
scenes" — well,  there  is  no  "life.**  Each 
performer  is  thinking  of  the  work  set 
for  him  to  do,  watching -and  always 
with  more  or  less  nervousness,  no  mat- 
ter how  long  he  has  been  upon  the 
stage— for  the  time  when  he  is  to  ap- 
pear before  the  audience.  All  the  life, 
the  noise,  the  excitement,  the  enthu- 
siasm, is  to  be  found  before  the  cur- 
tain ;  behind  the  green  baize  are  a  lot 
of  workers  looking  forward,  like  all 
workers,  to  the  moment  when  their  toil 
shall  be  over. 

The  temptations  that  come  to  the 
actor  and  the  actress  come  from  without 
rather  than  within  the  theatre.  Actors, 
as  a  rule,  are  affectionate,  good-natured, 
liberal-hearted  fellows  ;  their  services 
are  often  given  for  charitable  objects. 
In  the  present  condition  of  theatrical 
management,  and  the  long  runs  of  fa- 
vorite plays,  they  often  have  much  spare 
time  on  their  hands.  And  this  enforced 
idleness,  I  have  no  doubt,  leads  some 
of  the  weaker-minded  into  bad  habits. 
Actors  are  genial  fellows,  and  people  in 
front  of  the  footlights  are,  as  is  well 
known,  continually  seeking  their  so- 
ciety— sometimes,  I  was  going  to  say, 
almost  forcing  themselves  upon  the 
favorite  members  of  the  profession. 
Thus  it  happens  that  some  actors  event- 
ually get  too  fond  of  the  cup.  Occa- 
sionally there  are  breaches  of  marital 
fidelity  and  divorces,  which,  on  account 
of  the  actor's  prominence,  are  widely 
published  in  the  papers  of  the  day.  The 
press  is  only  too  eager  to  serve  up 
such  bits  of  news  or  gossip,  done  up 
after  the  most  sensational  fashion. 

Now  what  the  actor  objects  to  in  the 
preacher  and  the  church  is,  that  bis 
profession  should  so  often  be  singled 
out  among  all  the  businesses  and  pro- 
fessions as  being  one  in  which  the' 
members  are  particularly  bad.  He  re- 
sents such  an  idea  with  considerable 
feeling,  especially  if  he  leads  a  good 
life  himself.    He  would  say  to  the  cler- 
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gymen  and  the  critical  church  mem- 
ber, "Take  a  thonsand  merchants,  or 
lawyers,  or  plumbers,  or  furniture 
dealers,  and  a  thousand  actors.  Look 
into  their  daily  lives  and  you  will  find 
that  we  are  no  better  and  no  worse  than 
they."  And  he  will  call  your  attention 
to  the  daily  reports  of  cock-fights  and 
prize-fights  in  the  daily  papers  wherein 
the  statement  is  nearly  always  made 
that  "  the  proceedings  were  witnessed 
by  a  crowd  of  well-known  stock-brokers 
and  many  city  officials.*'  Why  should 
not  these  people  be  occasionally  lashed 
by  the  eloquent  tongues  of  the  preach- 
ers? 

Actors  are  not,  as  a  rule,  disbelievers 
in  the  Christian  religion.  Many  of 
them,  it  is  true,  are  non-church  goers. 
Sunday  is  a  welcome  day  of  rest  after 
six  days*  work,  the  biggest  portion  of 
the  work  coming  on  the  day  before  Sun- 
day. And  so,  many  of  them,  I  believe, 
stay  home  on  the  Sabbath.  But  that 
does  not  argue  that  they  are  disbeliev- 
ers. Rarely  have  I  known  an  infidel 
or  an  atheist  among  the  profession. 
The  unscriptural-like  proceedings  at  the 
funeral  of  a  certain  prominent  actor 
some  time  ago,  where  there  was  no 
clergyman,  and  only  an  address  made 
by  a  fellow  actor,  were  exceptional  in 
the  extreme,  and  have  been  very  harshly 
criticised  by  all  the  players  I  have  heard 
talk  on  the  subject.  My  suggestion  is, 
then,  that  the  pulpit  should  be  just  to 
the  stage  and  not  go  out  of  its  way  to 
cast  a  slur  upon  a  body  of  toilers 
which,  believe  me,  contains  plenty  of 
good  people.  For  instance,  is  it  calcu- 
lated to  make  an  actor  feel  very  pleasant 
to  read,  as  I  did  in  this  morning's  Bun^ 
that,  according  to  the  Bev.  Dr.  Justin 
D.  Fulton  (of  Brooklyn),  the  theatre 
is  '*  the  house  of  vileness,  patronized 
by  vileness,"  and  that  a  clergyman  who 
visits  it  is  "a  tumor  or  a  cancer  "?  The 
reverend  gentleman  added  :  *' Place  me 
upon  a  polar  iceberg,  where  no  verdure 
greets  the  eye,  where  naught  but  the 
white  bear's  growl  can  be  heard ;  let 
me  live  where  no  friend  shall  cheer  me 
with  his  smile;  bar  me  in  prison;  but 
do  not,  oh,  do  not  compel  me  to  mingle 


with  the  ungodly  crowd  of  a  theatre.** 

Is  such  talk  honest?  Is  it  just?  Is 
it  fair?  Now,  I  am  an  old  actor,  and 
my  father  and  grandfather  were  actors 
before  me.  I  am — and  I  only  say  this 
by  way  of  illustrating  how  unfair  such 
wholesale  attacks  are— I  am,  I  say,  a 
vestryman  in  the  Episcopal  church  in 
the  little  town  in  New  Jersey  near  which 
I  have  my  home.  My  wife,  daughter 
and  self,  are  regular  attendants  at  its 
services,  and,  I  can  assure  you,  it  is  a 
matter  of  keen  disappointment  to  all  of 
us  if  the  severity  of  the  weather  or  sick- 
ness keep  us  away  from  the  church. 
Yet,  here  am  I  accused  of  earning  mj 
bread  for  myself  and  family  in  a  **  house 
of  vileness.**  And,  I  suppose,  I  am 
worse  than  a  "  cancer  **  or  a  **  tumor.*' 

But  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  take 
this  remark  as  a  specimen  of  the  senti- 
ment of  the  clergy.  I  know  that  they 
are  gradually  becoming  more  enlight- 
ened, and  do  not  look  upon  the  "  poor 
player  **  as  they  once  did  in  my  younger 
days.  If  they  would  really  do  a  good 
work  for  the  drama  and  the  people,  let 
them, 

Firsi^  Becognize  the  right  of  the  pub- 
lic to  be  amused  by  wholesome  dramatic 
representations:  and. 

Second,  Let  them  denounce  the  bad, 
trashy  plays  which  unfortunately  are 
put  upon  the  stage,  and  say  a  word  for 
the  good  ones.  Above  all,  let  them 
speak  of,  and  treat,  the  actor  with  the 
same  charity  that  they  show  to  men  in 
other  professions,  and  they  will  find 
any  overtures  they  may  make  toward 
him — taking  it  for  grranted,  of  course^ 
that  they  recognize  his  right  to  be  an 
aotor— will  be  met  more  than  half-wav. 


»>*«-^» 


The  Gomstanct  of  Tbuteu — Amidst 
all  the  painted  mists  and  empty  boasts 
of  this  earth,  amidst  all  its  swelling 
waves  and  dark  surroundings,  amidst 
all  the  inner  Babel  shouts  of  appetites 
and  passion,  there  is  a  true  and  a  right; 
and  in  Christ  Jesus  this  I  may  choose, 
and  none  can  take  it  from  me.  <*Th6 
Lord  setteth  above  the  waterfloods;  the 
Lord  remaineth  a  King  forever.'* — Bishop 
WUbeiforce, 
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A  STlCPOSira  0!T  EVOLUTION. 

Is  TH£  DaBWINIAN  ThEOBT  OF  EVOLUTION 

Bbconczlablb  with  the  Bible?    If 
80,  with  what  limitations  ? 

No.  VL 

Bt  Jesse  B.  Thobias,  D.D. 

The  "Darwinian"  Theory  of  Evolu- 
tion i8»  in  some  respects,  like  a  comet's 
tail.  It  fills  the  near  heavens  with  a 
oonspicuoas  and  formidable  glow ;  but, 
in  itself,  it  is  as  indistinct  as  it  is  vast, 
and  its  outline  is  wholly  indetermi- 
nable :  it  hangs  also  on  a  diminutive 
nucleus,  and  is  swinging  past  in  an 
orbit  too  eccentric  to  be  readily  calcu- 
lated. It  does  not  seem  prudent  for 
theology  to  hasten  to  become  pendent 
to  it,  under  the  impression  that  it  is 
"hitching  its  wagon  to  a  star,*'  for  the 
stars  are  visible  through  and  beyond  it. 
There  is,  to  be  sure,  a  considerable 
area  of  current  research  and  specula- 
tion, fascinating  and  profitable  in  sug- 
gestion, which,  in  a  vague  and  general 
way,  the  evolutionary  notion  covers; 
but  it  is  mainly  as  a  fog  overhangs  a 
river,  showing  its  locality  and  general 
course,  but  not  much  else — concealing 
the  specific  features  of  the  river,  in  fact, 
whose  presence  it  reveals. 

The  word  "evolution"  itself  is  the 
lawful  property  of  the  scientific  party 
by  whom  it  was  long  since  appropri- 
ated, and  to  whom  it  owes  its  promi- 
nence and  whatever  of  current  defini- 
tion it  has  in  the  public  mind.  It  is 
continually  used  by  particular  writers, 
and  even  by  the  same  writer,  in  senses 
apparently  so  elastic,  and  even  contra- 
dictory, as  to  confuse  the  reader;  but 
that  in  the  great  bulk  of  scientific  dis- 
cussion its  use  carries  agnostic  or  nnti- 
theistic  implications,  is  unquestionable. 
Whether  a  word  which,  at  the  best,  is 
•0  nebulous,  is  worth  capturing  for  use 
ma  region  where  words  are  so  cheap 
•md  abundant,  and  inventive  powers 
^re  80  prolific,  as  in  theology,  may  well 
*>«  doubted.  And  it  is  at  least  as  doubt- 
*w  whether  the  most  industrious  fumi- 
JP^ion  by  redefinition  and  explanatory 
protest  can  rid  it  of  its  unwholesome 
***^^  and  prevent  its  breeding  a  subtle 


contagion.  It  is  open  to  any  writer, 
who  prefers  some  unusual  sense  of  a 
word,  to  expound  it  in  that  sense,  and 
use  it  accordingly;  or  if  he  limits  it 
mentally  in  some  unknown  way,  to 
indicate  that  fact  by  the  qualifying 
phrase,  "as  I  interpret  it";  but  unless 
the  former  renews  his  definition  with 
every  use  of  the  word,  and  unless  the 
latter  gives  some  form  to  his  mental 
reservations,  both  will  be  liable  to  mis- 
apprehension  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
mon people.  For  words,  like  coin,  get 
their  current  measure  of  value  from 
common'  consent,  and  cannot  be  re* 
coined  or  clipped  at  will. 

The  frequency  of  the  mutual  misun* 
derstandings  and  the  vehemence  of  the 
alternate  protests  of  clear-headed  and 
deftly  spoken  men  engaged  in  this  dis- 
cussion, advise  us  that  there  must  be 
an  entangling  web  of  ambiguity  some- 
how pervading  it,  and  that  it  is  very 
subtle  in  texture.  Passing  by  for  the 
present  the  necessary-  complications 
which  the  question  of  evolution  must 
take  on  when  it  spreads  upward  into 
regions  even  more  refined  and  com- 
plex than  those  of  biology,  and  the^ 
tangle  of  variant  theories  strictly  with- 
in that  region,  each  supported  by  wealth 
of  equivocal  or  conflicting  phenom- 
ena, there  seems  to  be  a  tendency  to 
harlequinade,  in  the  abstract  idea  of  evo- 
lution itself. 

There  are  three  conceptions  of  jt 
treated  as  identical,  or  interchanged  as 
equivalent,  which  are,  in  fact,  radical- 
ly distinct.  The  first  and  most  natural 
of  these  makes  evolution  synonymous 
with  growth.  The  development  of  the 
embryonic  into  the  adult  form  is  ac- 
complished through  a  physical  process 
open  to  the  inspection  of  science,  in 
which  there  is  manifestly  no  breach  of 
corporate  unity  or  progressive  contin- 
uity, and  no  loss  of  individual  iden- 
tity. This  fact  of  nature  is  thereupon 
treated  as  typical,  and  becomes  domi- 
nant in  a  resulting  evolution  philos- 
ophy— in  which  (by  an  analogy  more 
or  less  striking)  a  single  species,  the 
whole  living  world,  and  finally  the  uni- 
verse itself,  is  treated  as  a  unit,  which 
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has  reached  its  present  form  through 
like  unbroken  continoity  of  growth. 
This  is  intelligible,  and,  in  its  way, 
legitimate.  But  there  is  a  second  concep- 
tion, which  makes  the  trae  analogue  of 
evolation  to  be  hxrih  rather  than  growth: 
and  this  points  toward  a  totally  dis- 
tinct range  of  philosophy.  **  There  is 
no  donbt,**  says  Prof.  Patton,  in  his 
admirable  paper.  '*that  erolation  is  a 
proper  word  to  use  in  describing  the 
derivation  of  offspring  from  parents.** 
President  McCosh  also  speaks  of  **eTO- 
Intion,  that  is,  one  thing  coming  out 
of  another,'*  and  treats  it  as  describing 
the  relation  of  cause  and  effect.  '*The 
cause  develops  into  an  effect.  The  ef- 
fect is  evolved  from  the  cause."  These 
expressions  proceed  from  the  highest 
anthority,  and  are  capable,  no  doubt, 
of  abundant  justification  from  scien- 
tific utterances;  but  they  lend  empha- 
sis to  the  cautions  already  suggested  as 
to  the  slipperiness  of  the  word  in  ques- 
tion. The  egg  germ  ripens  into  a  chick, 
the  chick  becomes  a  hen.  And  this  is 
clearly  evolution  according  to  the  au- 
thorities. The  hen  now  lays  an  egg, 
«and  this,  too,  it  seems,  is  evolution. 
But  observe  the  difference :  The  egg- 
germ  became  a  hen  ;  the  hen  did  not 
become,  but  produced,  an  egg.  That 
is  to  Siiy,  the  word  "evolve"  has  in 
one  case  an  intransitive  sense :  it  de- 
scribes the  growth  of  an  existing  thing; 
the  germ  evolves  into  a  hen :  in  the 
other,  it  has  a  transitive  sense;  it  de- 
scribes the  birth  of  a  new  thing,  the 
hen  evolves  the  egg.  In  the  one  case, 
the  characteristic  feature  is  that  the 
unity,  continuity,  and  identity  of  the 
subject  remain  intact ;  in  the  other, 
that  all  three  are  broken. 

It  makes  a  vast  difference  whether 
we  are  to  understand  by  **one  thing 
coming  out  of  another,"  merely  one 
stage  of  growth  in  a  single  thing  fol- 
lowing another,  or  the  emergence  from 
some  physical  thing,  of  some  new  and 
independent  thing.  A  word  which  is 
to  be  used  alternately  in  these  diver- 
gent senses  must  be  handled  with  care; 
otherwise  the  evolution  of  Leonardo 
da  Vinci  may  mean  at  will  his  growth 


from  boyhood,  or  his  prodnokion  of 
*'The  Last  Supper." 

It  is  true  that  the  birth  of  the  indi. 
Tidual  may  be  regarded  as  one  term  in 
the  unfolding  of  a  raoe-life;  but  in  this 
sense,  though  incident  to,  it  is  not  by 
any  means  identical  with  the  ideal 
evolution  supposed;  and  in  itself  it  in- 
tercepts the  very  continuity  of  zaoe>life 
essential  to  its  integrity. 

But  there  is  still  a  (ftlrti  eonoeptioo. 
It  treats  evolution  as  not  so  much  the 
ripening  into  maturity  of  an  actual  em- 
bryonic form,  nor  the  emergence  of  % 
new  form  from  an  old,  but  rather  as 
the  development  of  a  potency  into  an 
actuality.  Prof.  Winchell's  definitioii 
seems  to  hint  at  this  interpretation. 
He  regards  evolution  as  implying  "the 
emergence  of  a  succeeding  term,  through 
differentiation,  from  a  preceding  term. 
A  material  continuity  runs  through  a 
series  of  terms.  Each  later  term  exists 
potentially  in  each  earlier  term."  Prof 
Huxley  states  explicitly  to  the  same 
effect,  that  a  germ  is  "matter  poten- 
tially alive,  and  having  within  itself 
the  tendencv  to  assume  a  definite  liv- 

m 

ingform  ";  and  that  '*  every  living  thing 
is  evolved  from  a  particle  of  matter  in 
which  no  trace  of  the  distinctive  char- 
acter of  the  adult  form  of  that  living 
thing  is  discernible."  Now  to  attribute 
a  result  to  the  action  of  a  "potency" 
or  a  "tendency,'*  is,  to  use  Mr.  Darwin*8 
phrase,  a  device  to  "cove^  up  our  ig- 
norance," and  is  "not  a  scientific  ex- 
planation:" since  neither  of  these  is  a 
scientific  cause,  or  has  even  a  scientific 
actuality.  It  appears,  therefore,  accord- 
ing to  this  apprehension  of  the  case, 
that  the  evolution  of  specific  forms  de- 
notes, primarily,  their  coming  into  ex- 
istence without  any  discoverable,  de- 
terminative, physical  antecedent. 

Evolution,  according  to  the  first  of 
the  definitions  thus  given,  is  e-sential- 
ly  the  continuance  of  a  life  ;  according 
to  the  second,  the  projection  of  a  life  ; 
according  to  the  third,  the  inception 
of  a  life.  In  the  first  sense,  its  alleged 
continuity  is  real  only  when  limited 
to  the  individual;  in  the  second,  only 
when  extended  to  a  series ;  in  the  third. 
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rhen  attribnted  to  the  nndiscov- 

ooroe  of  the  '  potency"  from  which 

tmes, 

I  title  of  Mr.  Darwin*6  book,  <'The 

1  of  Species,"  has  been  sharply 

Bed,  on  the   groand  that  it  ac- 

s  for  the  esBfertninoiton  of  species 

And  certainly  his  language  sag- 
such  a  criticism;  for  he  seems 
ately  to  be  discussing  the  *'eTO- 

"  of  the  specific  individual,  of 
ries  of  individuals  that  make  up 
»ecies,"  and  of  the  specific  differ- 

which  part  existing  groups  by 
ble  outlines.  In  the  latter  ab- 
sense  of  the  word  *'  species,"  the 
eems  accurate  enough.  It  is  not 
irful  that  diverse  impressions 
I  arise  as  to  the  bearing  of  theories 

sum  themselves  up  in  a  word 
isniatic  in  meaning,  and  a  word 

often  flanhes  a  different  hue  in 
sive  sentences. 

last  preceding  writer  in  this 

avows  his  **  acceptance  of  the 
.fie  theory  of  evolution,"  which 
a;ards  as  not  only  reconcilable 
the  Bible,  but  so  essential  to 
ht  apprehension,  that  he  could 
urrender  it  without  "sacrific- 
his   "convictions    and    inspira- 

from  Christ  Himself.  This  is 
ily  strong  language,  and  is  far 
stimulating  to  curiosity  than  sat- 
;  to  reason.  Looking  toward  the 
>n  of  ethical  evolution,  for  in- 
our  Lord  seeflis  clearly  to  repudi- 
theory  in  question.  When  revert- 
the  social  degeneracy  of  Moses* 
)  declared,  '*From  the  beginningit 
't  80."  Paul  also  clearly  charges 
athenism  of  Rome  to  apostasy, 
ot  to  incomplete  development, 
i"  be,  indeed,  as  stated,  "gener- 
the  product  of  the  struggle  be- 
the  animal  nature  of  man  and 
ral  and  intellectual  natiire,"  then, 
bat  struggle  is,  nccording  to  evo- 
sm,  compulsory,  normal,  and 
praiseworthy,  it  is  hard  to  see 
s  product  can  be  at  the  same 
oluntary,  abnormal  and  repre- 
le — that  is,  **  the  deliberate  trans- 
•n  of  known  law."     Of  course, 


when  the  Bible  has  been  arbitrarily 
purged  by  "  rejecting"  what  one  is  com- 
pelled to  reject  by  his  "belief  in  evo- 
lution," it  will  be  easy  enough  to  ''rec- 
oncile "  what  remains. 

Whoever  "accepts  the  scientific  the- 
ory of  evolution,"  without  specific  de- 
finition of  it,  virtually  refers  the  reader 
to  sdentifio  men  themselves  for  a  defi- 
nition.   Prof.  Youmans,  in  Appletons' 
Cyclopedia,    snmmarizes    the    matter 
thus:  "Evolution  is  now  generally  ap- 
plied to  the  doctrine  that  the  existing 
universe  has  been  gradually  unfolded 
by  the  action  of  natural  causes  in  the 
immeasurable  ages  of  past  time."    Mr. 
Sully,  in  the   Encyclopedia  Britanni- 
oa,  describes  the  theory  as  "a  natural 
history  of  the  Cosmos,  including  organic 
beings  expressed  in  physical  terms  as  a 
mechanical  process";  it  "assumes  the 
cause  of  this  process  to  be  immanent 
in  the  world   itself  that  is  thus  trans- 
formed." Again  he  pronounces  it  "  clear 
that  the  doctrine  of  evolution  is  direct- 
ly antagonistic  to  that  of  creation  .  .  . 
it  substitutes  within  the  ground  which 
it  covers  the  idea  of  a  natural  and  nec- 
essary process  for  that  of  an  arbitrary, 
volitional  process."    Mr.  Herbert  Spen- 
cer also  lends  the  weight  of  his  author- 
ity to  the  judgment  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  accept  the  "scientific  theory  of 
evolution "  and  retain  faith  in  a  Crea- 
tor.   In  his  response  to  Mr.  Martineau 
("Contemporary  Eeview,"  20:  141),  he 
says:   "Clearly,  therefore,  the  propo- 
sition that  an  originating  mind  is  the 
cause  of  evolution,  is  a  proposition  that 
can  be  entertained  only  so  long  as  no 
atteiDpt  is  made  to  unite  in  thought 
its  two  terms  in  the  alleged  relation. 
But  when  the  attempt  to  unite  them  is 
made,  the  proposition  turns  out  to  be 
unthinkable."    Of  the  many  phases  of 
the  theory  in  question,  some,  of  course, 
recoil  further  from   the  creative   idea 
than  others;  but  the  verdict  given  by 
judges  so   competent  as    those   above 
named  as  to  the  logical  tendency  and 
the  actual  net  drift  of  scientific  philos- 
ophizing on  this  theme  ought  to  carry 
great  weight. 
Whether  the  Darwinian  speculations, 
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m'u\f\\  hff!  efmftumt^Alj  the  nncieating 
fj-uirti  of  thfl  '*  nc.if.niihc  tlje^>ry  of  fvo- 
InUtm/'  Mtt  **  reconcilablo  with  the 
JJIl/I«"  by  M\y  ••limitation/*  will  de- 
fM-fi'l  nri  thn  nfttnro  of  their  prcBent 
fvifilra/lintiortM,  (titlifr  uh  fnndamental  or 
IficldnntHl.  It  would  biirdly  be  jast  to 
iMrwIri,  or  thr  DnrwinianH,  to  profess 
Ui  bo  Htill  dealing  with  their  scheme, 
whofi  \in  Identity  has  been  really  de- 
utroynd  by  the  Introduction  of  concep- 
ilotiN  whlfili  Darwin  biiuHelf  charaoter- 
ly,m|  \\n  ••fatal  to  my  theory."  A  tub 
that  hat*  bom  "  limited"  by  taking  out 
ItN  boltotii,  ought  hardly  to  bo  called 
M\y  loiigor  a  tub. 

Mr.  Diirwin'M  oonoeption  of  the  evo- 
lutlou  proooNH  Ih  to  bo  gathered  out  of 
mtiltifoltl  NUgg«*Htion8  Hcattered  through 
hU  voluminouM  writings;  his  language 
bningattinioN  unwarrantably  colored  by 
iho  vory  notions  ho  is  protesting  against, 
lind  Momrtimos  botraying  nnqnestion- 
nldn  niontal  confusion.  But,  on  the 
wholo,  it  is  plain  that  the  particular 
thf^MiN.  toward  the  establishment  of 
^hioh  his  book  on  the  **  Origin  of  Spe- 
cies "  was  miHint  to  W  contributed,  and 
to  whioh  his  snbsiiHitient  writings  were 
mon«  and  mort^  consistently  and  ex- 
pUoitly  d<»voteil»  was  that  which  logi- 
nUly  br\>ught  him  at  h\$t  to  bis  aTowed 
«^2iu>siioisnu  tia.^  thai  the  whole  course 
iMT  nat  ure  may  W  j^tial^ctorilT  explained 
without  a  rt^^rt  to  "occult  causea.* 
Mid  that  iberci\>r^  the  intrn^oQ  of  an- 
lic\|Milive  deisi);n«  or  inierTenient  ener- 
|l^«  a«  a  f^ctwr  in  liie  ptv^blem,  is  «cieii- 
liAtMU^c  int%>lei«ble^  If  w«s  rirtiudl^r 
a  ft^a«scrtJi^Mi«  a«  intimated  brPiv^t  Trn* 
dalK  \Nf  ibe  |M\>|v«Mlioii  <^f  Lacir^tiiis. 
that  *' nature  i*  «»cfii  to  do  ail  things 
*|s\ui^^u<sNU*lv  of  bersj^lt  without  Um 
iM^^ddhu^  %\f  the  ^vK*  LajNla<ie  "bad 
fio  i>e^(s\  of  thai  Kvjv<he«*v"  tha*  w.  «»f 
Uie  «iiterxY^V)t:)%Mi  ^^f  the  r^Tin^  I\srrut 
¥^Mil  mtther;  Vte  bad  mo  iwoi  for  st 

yW*^  Ke  )NTv4ir«^:»  v«ftO«l   imdi$:&aaitT; 
%^^i  ^iii«me  (i^iiit3& 


who  breathes  life  at  the  beginning 
"into  a  few  forms,  or  into  one."  Bnt 
this  it  manifestly  a  languid  "  provis- 
ional hypothesis,"  which  is  ignored  or 
practically  repudiated  thenceforth;  for, 
as  the  critics  have  often  repeated,  the 
idea  of  creation  as  really  involves  resort 
to  an  "occult  cause"  in  the  case  of  a 
•few  forms  "  as  of  a  myriad,  and  wbeth- 
er  simultaneous  or  successive;  and  it 
is  as  "special"  in  one  case  as  in  the 
Other. 

The  two  aspects  of  nature  which  are 
apt  to  impress  us  most  profoundly  are, 
first,  that  of  immense  diversity;  sec- 
ond, that  of  symmetry  throagh  orderly 
groupings.  These  featores,  so  oonspio- 
uous  in  the  biologic  realm,  suggested 
to  Darwin  the  problems  to  the  solntiQa 
of  which  he  gave  his  life. 

First,  then,  how  came  the  maxe  of 
Tariant  life  forms,  from  the  elephant  to 
the  diatom,  supplied  with  feather,  for 
or  claw,  swarming  above  the  eazth.  os 
the  earth,  under  the  earth,  and  ia  the 

sea?  The  clew  to  this  secret  he  tho«s^*» 
he  recognized  in  the  enonnoas  proafie- 
ness  and  versatility  of  the  biith-iareea. 
These,  like  a  swollen  and  UBfwtwms 
flood,  pushing  blindlr 
run  into  every 
spread  over  every  lowland.  *«^^*ti!^ 
thus  an  endlessly  ^^•**g^**g  aeB&af>  tf 
bays  .and  inlets,  new,  and  SEoussskS 
grotesque  in  form.  The  sa&Bonnwfily 
overlapping  waves  p«^  ^tene  aons 
ci  the  sea  fnnber  and  fsitiber  a;iiBii„ 
making  them  more  and  incoe  fu*- 
nonneed  in  outline.  JLnd  s?>  ^  a^ 
natual  operation  of  ibe  %Qn3>-dflB«B^ 
without  intrasksi  £r»n  asij  •^aasmc, 
creatnres,  now  having  ii»  mmynftw  se^ 
jiembl  inf e^  oosne  tma  a  wuinmm  jok 
ciesliT.  Thi^  thesL,  »  3^  &fli  finns- 
mant  idok  til,  the  nasvacinn  j£  jUL 
diwmty  cf  f cams  Vjr  xuiiiiiihttiiiL  <jf 
laRstacms  Arpng^anunaJuiumsJatf  aT 
boiths  £rciaB  «nB»  siljuf  Tcxnuil  i^nrm 
T%3s  dwsnnft,  hpwt^wir  <ilsfaniyb  ^ 
ats  «nixnp«ta}  law  nf  beysfiiQr  iit  ^lop* 

WBsl  law  «f  vsziaami  :kr  hi^iAem 
bdlstjrsBd  (OUUfimiBi  an^^ie' 
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things,  which  is  too  conspicnous  to  be 
ignored,  viz.,  the  persistent  islanding 
of  gronps,  apart  from  each  other,  into 
what  haTe  been  known  as  species. 

It  is  in  attributing  the  production  of 
this   phenomenon  to   ''natural   selec- 
tion" that  Darwin  has  probably  offered 
the  germinal  thought  that  has,  more 
than  anything  else,  vitalized  and  mould- 
ed the  erolution  philosophy.    Not  that 
this  specific  conception  has  been  ac- 
cepted without  qualification  by  all  sci- 
entific men  as  a  satisfactory  solution  of 
the  problem;  it  has  been,  in  fact,  un- 
derralued  or  repudiated  by  some  pro- 
fessed Darwinians,  and  was  not  counted 
by  Darwin  himself  a  complete  explana- 
tion;  but  it  opened   an   exceedingly 
promising   line   of  assault  upon  the 
whole  theistic  conception  of  the  exist- 
ing order  as  the  fruit  of  intelligent  de- 
sign.   For  as  the  doctrine  of  the  '*  deri- 
Tstion  of  species  "  aimed  to  show  how 
new  things  could  come  to  be,  through 
the  mere  diversion  of  existing  energy 
into  new  birth-channels  without  incre- 
ment from  the  Divine ;  so  that  of  '*  nat- 
unl  selection"  set  out  to  explain  how 
the  tasudl  interaction  of  inflexible  lines 
of  force,   mechanical  and  vital,  must 
inevitably  work  out  the  present  order, 
without  the  heVp  of  consciousness  or 
intelligence.    The  one  thus  dispensed 
"vith  the  creative  power;  the  other  with  ' 
the  creative  mind.    The  one  supplied 
the  many-hued  pigments  dashed  pro- 
ftteely  on  the  canvas;  the  other  wrought 
them  through  tint  and  outline  into  the 
&ir  picture  we  see,  and  which  delu- 
nvely  seems  to  us  the  mirror  of  a  divine 
idea. 

Natural  selection,  because  of  its  sup- 
posed function,  is  inevitably  sometimes 
described  as  **  watching,"  "choosing," 
•nd  "contriving  ";  but  this  is  apologized 
forasonlya  personification  for  the  sake 
of  brevity.  The  process  is  unequivo- 
cally limited  by  definition,  in  fact,  to 
the  hard,  brainless  grind  of  natural 
c^Wes  and  effects.  By  it  nature's  wis- 
dom is  churned  to  the  surface  by  ran- 
dom dashers ;  her  symmetries  are 
^^lought  out  as  boys*  marbles  are  made 
spherical  through  the  mad  friction  of 


shapeless  fragments  in  a  whirling  cylin- 
der; her  progress  is  effected  by  a  kind 
of  ratchet-wheel  arrangement,  in  which 
the  ratchet,  whether  it  goes  backward 
or  forward,  always  forces  the  wheel  on% 
ward. 

Thoreau  speaks,  in  one  of  his  books, 
of  having  his  attention  arrested  by  the 
curious  resemblance  of  the  figure  made 
by  the  water  trickling  down  an  embank- 
ment to  an  inverted  tree.  The  deeply 
guttered  trunk  at  the  top,  the  branches 
running  out  here  and  there  as  invited 
by  the  soft  surface,  or  turned  aside  or 
subdivided  by  an  intervening  ridge  or 
stone.  It  struck  him  that  possibly  life 
itself  might  be  no  more  than  a  flow  like 
this  ;  its  outline  and  course  being  de- 
termined in  like  manner.  This  is  sub- 
stantially the  Darwinian  idea.  The  life- 
form,  the  life  -  history,  the  life -force 
are  as  purely  the  product  and  subject 
of  mechanic  forces  as  the  channel  of 
the  wayside  brook.  The  whole  prob- 
lem is  solved  by  two  factors,  gravity 
and  hindrance — vital  gravity  differing 
from  physical,  not  in  being  less  mechan- 
ical, but  only  in  tending  upward,  while 
that  tends  downward.  Whatever  the- 
ory postulates  anticipative  design,  or 
supernatural  intervention,  even  supple- 
mental, at  any  stage  in  the  processes 
of  nature,  ceases  to  be  Darwinian  in  any 
proper  sense,  and  cannot,  without  mis- 
apprehension, be  called  a  theory  of 
evolution  at  all;  for  that,  as  popularly 
defined,  implies  the  automatic  working 
out  of  results  through  solely  natural 
forces,  without  extraneous  interference. 

There  is  little  room  left  to  consider  the 
positive  teaching  of  the  Bible  concern- 
ing the  matter  in  band,  even  were  this, 
under  the  view  here  taken,  necessary: 
nor  should  one  be  eager  to  dogmatize 
too  positively  concerning  those  sen- 
tentious utterances  of  Moses  which 
Augustine  so  much  admired  for  their 
••humility  and  wise  reserve."  But  it  may 
be  well  to  point  to  some  of  his  expres- 
sions which  seem  at  least  to  lay  barriers 
across  the  path  of  enterprising  theorists. 
1.  Moses,  who  in  his  first  sentence  sets 
God's  personality  in  clear  relief  against 
the  universe  (which  is  not  ••  evolved  ** 
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oat  of,  but  "made"  by  him),  keeps  it 
distinct  thronghont  from  oonf asion  with 
natural  forces.  2.  God,  though  put  at 
the  beginning,  is  not  left  there,  having, 
as  the  Deists  taught,  **made  a  world, 
and  standing  apart  to  see  it  go.'*  The 
work  of  creation  is  represented  as  pro- 
gressive, and  God  is  continually  pres* 
ent  and  continually  intervening,  and 
according  to  our  Lord's  testimony  he 
"  worketh  hitherto."  3.  The  successive 
entrance  of  the  physical,  the  vital  and 
the  mental  factors  into  the  problem  of 
the  growing  world  is  clearly  recognized. 
But  the  divine  intelligence  is  always  put 
before  and  exalted  above  the  divine 
power;**  God  said  "  before  •*  God  made." 
The  order  of  creation  also  is  teleolog- 
ioally  and  not  genealogically  deter- 
mined. Grass  and  herb  appear  before 
beast  and  man,  not  to  beget  but  to  feed 
them.  4.  The  supposed  continuity  of 
development  is  broken  across  by  dis- 
tinctly epoohaf  divisions,  across  whose 
border,  whatever  may  tnmspire  within 
them,  the  genetic  lines  do  not  extend. 
(It  is  worthy  of  passing  notice,  as  hint- 
ing of  what  we  possibly  have  yet  to  learn 
of  the  significance  of  the  sacred  record, 
that  fishes,  birds  and  reptiles — which 
are  so  strtm^^ely  isolated  from  other 
creatures  and  grouped  together  as  the 
product  of  **  the  waters"  in  a  single  day- 


are  now  said  to  be  correspondingly 
united  and  isolated  by  a  unique  physi- 
ological circumstance.  They  are  literally 
"  of  one  blood,"  the  blood  disc  in  them 
all  being  oval,  while  in  other  creatures  it 
is  round).  The  agency  of  second  causes 
is  uniformly  recognized  and  no  **  flash- 
ing of  atoms"  into  perfect  form  is  hinted 
at.  But  it  is  not  the  vegetable  world,  but 
"  the  waters  "  that  bring  forth  aquatic 
creatures,  nor  does  the  Creator  **form 
man"  of  the  *'  beasts  of  the  earth,"  bat 
of  the  ' '  dust "  of  the  earth.  There  is  in 
each  case  a  distinct  return  to  the  ele- 
mental, and  a  creative  word. 

The  remoter  questions  as  to  the  sig- 
nificance of  evolution  theorizings  in  the 
realm  of  ethics  and  theology  will  not  be 
noticed  here  further  than  to  say  that  to 
argue  analogically  to  a  theological  con- 
clusion from  a  biological  fact  is  apt  to 
be  fallacious  enough;  but  to  recast  a 
theological  system  to  the  pattern  of  a 
shifting  and  precarious  biological  hy- 
pothesis is  madness. 

When  the  *'  Darwinian  theory  of  evo- 
lution" shall  have  been  "limited"  so 
as  to  reconcile  its  own  incongruities, 
and  to  reconcile  it  with  the  whole  scope 
of  nature  and  the  testimony  of  human 
consciousness,  there  will  probably  be 
little  need  to  reconcile  the  remnant 
with  the  Bible. 


^♦^ 


D£COBilTIO!T  DAT  SEBTICES. 

Cf  dU  human  thingt,  nothing  U  man  hononbU  or  more  excellent  than  to  deaerve  wU  <f  ont^e  own 
eomUry.— CxcBBo. 


SW— / 


Patriotism  Self-Sacrificlng. 

Yet  now,  \f  thou  wiU  forgive  their 
and  if  not,  blot  mc,  7  pray  thee,  out  cf 
thy  book  which  thou  hast  written,— "Er. 
xxxii:32. 

Chbistianity  is  patriotic  in  an  emi- 
nent degree.  The  love  of  country  has 
the  high  sanction  of  religion  as  well  as 
of  natural  sentiment.  Moses  had  so 
much  at  heart  the  welfare  of  Israel  that 
he  asked  God  to  blot  his  own  name  out 
of  the  book  of  heaven  if  his  request  in 
their  behalf  was  refused.  Paul  was 
willing  to  be  accursed  for  his  people's 
sake.  In  all  ages  and  lands  the  Church 
of  the  living  God  has  been  foremost  in 
response  to  the  call  of  patriotism  in  be- 


half of  justice,  liberty,  and  righteous- 
ness. 

So  was  it  in  our  recent  fearful  Civil 
War.      The  pulpit.   North  and  South, 
echoed  the  loud  call  and  fired  the  na- 
tional hecOrt.    Pastors  left  their  flocks 
and  went  to  the  front.    Our  churches 
sent  forth  their  choicest  sons  by  the 
tens  of  thousands  to  help  decide  the 
momentous  strife;  and  multitudes  of 
them  never  returned.    They  fell  in  bat- 
tle, or  died  in  prison  or  hospital.    Tho 
altar,  as  well  as  the  hearthstone,  was> 
draped  in  mourning. 

Surely,  the  Church  should  unite  with 
the  country  to-day  in  honoring  the^ 
memory  of  those  brave  ones  who  sacri- 
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ficed  life  for  the  sake  of  a  canse  they 
deemed  jnst  and  saored.  While  we 
plant  fresh  flowers  on  their  graves,  and 
zeeall  their  valiant  deeds,  let  ds  devout- 
ly pray  for  a  new  and  more  powerful 
baptism  of  patriotic  sentiment  and  life, 
that  the  coming  generation  may  lift 
higher  the  standard  of  civic  virtue  and 
of  righteousness,  and  battle  manfully 
and  successfully  for  the  speedy  and  uni- 
versal reign  of  liberty  and  peace  and  god- 
liness among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
If  the  spirit  that  animated  Moses  filled 
and  swayed  the  heart  of  each  Christian 
in  the  United  States,  what  a  land  we 
should  be !  what  a  people !  what  a 
power  for  good  in  all  the  world  I 


Peace  Throogh  War. 

Joame  nci  to  send  peace,  but  a  8vx>rd, — 
Matt,  x:  34. 
The  Prinee  of  Peace, — Isa.  ix:  6. 
Christ,  though  the  Prince  of  Peace, 
permitted  a  sword  to  be  unsheathed. 
The  way  to  peace  was  to  be  through 
struggle,  through  war. 

War,  at  best,  is  a  necessary  evil.    It 
can  be  justified  in  any  instance  only 
on  the  ground  of  the  righteousness  of 
the  cause  for  which  it  is  waged.    The 
best  xesTdts  of  war  are  the  triumph  of 
right  and  the  prosperity  resulting  from 
this  triumph — a  blessing  which  might 
never  have  been  realized  but  for  the 
strife  of  battle.    Our  heroes,  both  living 
«  and  dead,  endured  with  heroic  fortitude, 
and  achieved  for  us  a  glorious  peace. 
The  dead  rest  ^om  their  warfare,  but 
their  works  have  wrought  out  for  them 
an  honorable  memorial  of  the  nation's 
gratitude,  and  for  us  the  blessings  of 
concord.  The  living  gather  the  fruits  of 
their  sacrifice,  and  join  in  grateful  trib- 
ntes  to  their  memory.    As  a  nation  we 
have  entered  into  the  blesBings  achieved 
by  internecine  warfare.     ''By  terrible 
•cts  of  righteousness  "  God  has  wrought 
out  a  glorious  deliverance.  The  weapons 
of  carnage  have  been  converted  into  the 
implements  of  national  comity  and  ad- 
vancement. Agriculture  and  commerce, 
Jfiannfacture  and  inter-railway  systems. 
*rtand  Rcience,  education  and  religion 
have  flourished    everywhere,    because 


war  has  conquered  the  elements  of 
strife  and  bitterness,  and  infused  a 
spirit  of  concord  and  unity.  And  all 
this  as  the  fruit,  under  God,  of  the  de- 
votion and  sacrifice  of  the  nation's  he- 
roes, whose  memory  we  honor  to-day. 
Long  may  their  memory  be  cherished  t 
Let  due  praise  be  given  to  the  Prince 
of  Peace. 


Seeds  of  Thoofi^t 


*  *  •  «*  Peace  hath  her  viotorieB  no  leM 
nowned  than  war." 

*  •  ♦  "  If  •  Hero*  mean  rinoerefnan,  why  may 
not  every  ono  of  ua  be  a  hero  ?" — CaHj^ 

*  *  m  •*£ach  man  is  a  hero  and  an  oracle  to 
somebody,  and  to  that  person  whatever  he  saya 
haa  an  enhanced  yalne." — Emenon. 

mm*  There  is  a  higher  courage  than  thai 
which  faces  the  frowning  cannon:  it  is  that 
which,  for  conscience'  sake,  deflea  a  frowning 
world. 

*  *  *  In  a  sense,  every  plowshare  is  beaten 
from  a  sword,  and  every*  pruning-hook  from  a 
spear.  No  nation  finds  worthy  and  lasting  peace 
till  it  has  conquered  it. 

*  •  *  The  storm  either  uproots  or  strengthen* 
the  growing  oak.  8o  may  patriotism  find  re- 
newed strength  in  the  battle-storms  that  test  to- 
the  utmost  the  tenacity  of  its  roots. 

*  •  •»  Surgeons  often  find  it  necessary  to  break 
a  deformed  limb,  that  it  may  be  made  to  grow 
straight.  So  even  civil  war  may  be  required  be- 
fore a  nation  can  stand  strong  and  upright  be- 
fore Ood  and  the  world. 

*  ♦  ♦  The  flowers  we  pluck  fk^m  a  grave,  or 
cast  upon  it,  do  not  proclaim  what  root  and 
stalk  it  was  that  bore  them,  but  we  who  pluck 
them  know.  So  with  many  a  flower  of  virtue 
that  springs  firom  a  noble  deed,  or  a  valiant 
death.  No  man  can  tell  whence  it  came;  but 
God  knows. 


CoMTBOVBBST  amoug  Christian  sects  has 
sometimes  proved  a  stumbling-block  to  seekers 
after  Christ.  They  forget  that  heads  may  differ 
while  hearts  agree.  The  myriad  sounds  of  a 
busy  city  unite  high  overhead  in  one  contir  uoua 
roar  that  ascends  heavenward.  Aproitos  also 
is  the  following  incident  told  by  a  survivor  of 
the  Civil  War:  The  camps  of  the  two  armies 
were  within  earshot  of  each  other,  and  the  bands 
began  to  play  rival  airs.  "  Star  Spangled  Ban- 
ner" on  one  side  was  followed  with  "Bonnie 
Blue  Flag  "on  the  other;  "Hail  Columbia"  by 
"  Dixie,"  etc.  But  finally,  one  of  the  bands,  in- 
spired by  a  happy  thought,  struck  up  "  Home. 
Sweet  Home."  Then  the  rivalry  ceased.  One 
after  another  the  bands  on  both  sides  joined  in 
the  melody  till  one  swelling  chorus  pealed  along 
the  lines,  melting  alike  the  hearts  beneath  the. 
blue  and  the  gray. 


I 
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PBEACHSSS  SZCEANQZNt}  VIEWS. 

'He  who  knowt  oniy  his  own  tide  qftke  ocue  htowt  but  tittle  qfthaL"—iows  Siuabt  Ttf^r. 


Aged  Ifinisters. 

Wht  are  so  many  aged  ministers  nn- 
acceptable  ?  The  answer  of  Rev.  Henry 
Ward  Beecber  in  tbe  April  ••Hoioletic*' 
does  not  fally  answer  tbe  question.  It 
is  very  true  that  a  minister  who  does 
not  show  any  personal  interest  in  his 
people  will  wear  out;  and  this  is  as  true 
of  yoang  preachers  as  of  old  ones.  The 
man  who  is  simply  a  sermonizer  will 
not  stay  long  anywhere,  and  may  very 
likely  have  more  trouble  in  finding  a 
new  place  at  sixty  than  he  did  at  thirty. 
But  this  is  only  one  side  of  the  truth. 
Tbe  man  who  does  not  grow  in  his  pro- 
fession will  be  at  a  disadvantage  when 
bis  bodily  strength  begins  to  fail.  This 
is  the  case  with  lawyers,  doctors,  en- 
gineers, even  of  mechanics  and  labor- 
ers. It  is  the  privilege  of  age  to  sup- 
plement its  bodily  deficiences  by  supe- 
rior skill  and  wisdom;  and  when  age 
creeps  on  without  any  increased  pro- 
ficiency, the  old  man,  whether  a  carpen- 
ter, a  lawyer,  a  doctor,  or  a  clergyman, 
will  be  laid  on  the  shelf.  The  old  man 
who  has  always  been  growing  in  tbe 
knowledge  of  his  art  will  be  able  to  hold 
his  own  against  youthful  vigor  of  mind 
and  body. 

Whether  ministers  are  more  apt  than 
others  to  neglect  the  growth  and  self- 
improvement  which  is  indispensable 
for  an  honored  and  useful  old  age,  is 
another  and  very  interesting  question. 
There  are  worn-out  men  in  all  profes- 
sions—cast  aside  before  their  time;  some 
think  there  are  more  in  the  ministry 
than  in  other  callings. 

The  motives  for  self-improvement  in 
the  ministry  are,  again,  weaker  in  some 
respects  and  stronger  in  others  than  in 
other  callings.  As  far  as  the  ministry 
is  an  earthly  calling  it  resembles  other 
occupations  and  must  be  subject  to  the 
laws  which  govern  them. 

BlountvUle,  Tenn,  J.  B.  C. 


Mt 


Eow  tlie  Bible  is  to  be  Viewed. 

The  Bible  is  not  the  complete  history 
of  religion   in  the  ages  during  which 
was  written.    It  does  not  record  a 


thousandth  part  of  the  experiences  and 
prowess  of  the  faith.  Nor,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  it  a  collection  of  such  portions 
of  sacred  history  and  biogpraphy  as  hap- 
pened to  be  remembered  by  the  writers, 
or  which  owe  their  preservation  to  the 
entertaining  qualities  of  the  style  in 
which  they  are  narrated — thoagh  in 
this  latter  respect  they  are  nnrivalled 
in  the  judgment  of  such  literary  critics 
as  Goethe  and  Garlyle. 

Th»  Bible  is  a  selection,  made  under 
the  direction  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  of 
such  events,  scenes,  characters  and 
deeds  as  best  illustrate  the  practical 
truths  of  the  divine  government  and 
grace  with  men.  One  cannot  under- 
stand the  Bible  who  seeks  for  its  rev- 
elation chiefly  in  formulas  of  doctrine 
and  codes  of  precepts.  An  exceedingly 
small  part  of  Sacred  Writ  is  devoted 
to  these.  Qod  wrote  the  bulk  of  His 
saving  truth  upon  men's  hearts,  and 
prompted  it  to  expression  in  their  lives. 
Many  of  the  principles  of  righteous- 
ness were,  like  our  common  law,  un- 
written until  the  divine  decisions  were 
made  known  through  actual  provi- 
dences, judgments  and  blessings.  It 
may  be  doubted  if  men  can  even  now 
codify  all  the  divine  legislation  which 
is  scattered  through  the  histories  and 
biographies  of  the  Bible.  Their  exact 
meaning  is  seen  only  through  their 
illustration,  and  can  be  placed  accu- 
rately before  others  osily  in  their  orig- 
inal setting.  The  ordinary  minds  of 
men  cannot  understand  abstractions; 
hence  a  Bible  has  been  given  as  which 
is  concrete  and  intelligible,  warm  and 
attractive,  living  and  life-giving. 

Brooklyn^  N.  T,         J.  M.  Lxtdlow. 

DemoniacAl  Possession. 

Are  the  accounts  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment about  demoniacal  possessions 
true?  If  so,  why  do  we  never  hear  of 
demoniacal  possessions  now?  This 
question  I  am  often  asked.  Permit  me 
to  answer.  The  reasons  given  in  our 
Commentaries  to  explain  their  alleged 
absence  we  regard  as  superficial  and 
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TuiBatisfiEUstory.    In  snbstanoe  they  are, 
that  such  manifestations  were  confined 
to  that  age,  being  specific  and  tempo- 
rary in  their  object,  and  that  the  supe- 
rior light  of  Christianity  has   driven 
these  spirits  of  evil  out  of  the  world. 
Bnt  neither  oP  these  positions  is  tena- 
ble on  historic  grounds.    Demoniacal 
possession  antedates  Christ's  advent: 
it  was  a  common  belief  among  the  Jews 
in  His  day.    There  is  nothing  in  the 
nature  of  these  manifestations  to  war- 
rant us   in  saying  they  have  ceased. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  New  Testament 
to  justify  such  a  conclusion.  The  num- 
ber and  power  of  evil  spirits  in  the 
world   have   certainly   not   decreased. 
The    growing  light  and   triumph   of 
Christianity  only  serve  to  intensify  the 
malignity  of  devils.     Heathendom  is 
as  wicked  and  as  thoroughly  devilish 
to-day  as  it  was  1800  years  ago.    The 
vices  and  depravities  massed  in  such 
cities  as  New  York,  Chicago,  Paris,  Ber- 
lin  and  London,   viewed  in  a  moral 
light,  exceed  anything  that  existed  in 
the  great  cities  of  antiquity.    Hence 
we  see  no  reason,  on  Scriptural,  or  phil- 
osophical, or  physiological  grounds,  for 
asserting  that   demoniacal  possession 
has  ceased  under  the  noonday  light  of 
the  (Gospel.  Sherwood's  "  History  of  the 
Cross  "  sheds  valuable  light  on  the  whole 
subject  of  evil  spirits  and  their  tremen- 
dous power  over  nature  and  the  souls 
and  bodies  of  men.        A  Clebgyman. 


Death  Bed  Experiences. 

Perhaps  the  refconciliation  between 
Br.  Spring's  testimony  concerning  the 
end  of  Universalists  and  infidels,  and 
your  correspondents  in  the  March  num- 
ber of  The  Homiletic  MoMTUiiY  may  be 
found,  first,  in  the  meaning  attached 
^  Dr.  Spring  to  the  words  **  peace  and 
joy"  in  their  near  views  of  eternity ;  and, 
^condt  in  the  fact  that,  with  compara- 
tively few  exceptions,  men  are  not  afraid 
to  die  when  the  time,  comes  to  die. 

One  of  your  correspondents  says  that 
not  one  of  the  Universalists  by  whose 
bedsides  he  has  knelt  showed  any  ter- 
mor, etc.  I  have  had  some  observation 
olUuB  sort,  and  have  been  a  QoUeotor 


of  the  testimony  of  others  for  many 
years.  I  believe  that  as  a  rule  men  die 
calmly,  with  no  exhibition  of  terror,  no 
matter  what  their  past  life  has  been. 
Hame  spent  his  last  hours  playing  at 
cards  and  gayly  chatting  with  his 
friends.  Mirabeau  died  saying,  *<Sprink- 
le  me  with  perfume  and  crown  me  with 
flowers,  for  thus  I  would  enter  upon 
eternal  sleep."  Most  criminals,  whether 
penitent  or  impenitent,  who  die  on  the 
scaffold,  meet  death  with  equanimity  if 
not  with  expressions  of  peace  and  joy. 

All  of  which  shows  most  conclusively 
that  absence  of  the  fear  of  death  is  no 
proof  of  preparatipn  for  death.  A  man 
may  be  willing  to  die  and  yet  be  wholly 
unprepared  to  die,  or  to  live  either, 
which  is  of  much  snore  importance  by 


a  great  deal. 
Salem,  Va, 


E.  0.  GOBDON. 


The  Lord's  and  the  Devil's  Poor. 

I  overheard  the  following  conversa- 
tion, which  gave  me  food  for  reflection^ 
and  may  prove  suggestive  to  others. 

D.  W. 

Layman, — "  I  have  made  up  my  mind 
on  the  subject  of  beggary;  I  am  going 
to  act  on  the  enlightened  principle  that 
giving  to  the  poor  is  giving  to  the  devil." 

P(utor, — '^Sometimes  it  is,  sometimes 
it  is  not.  The  Lord  has  His  poor  as  well 
as  the  devil,  and  '  he  that  giveth  to  the 
poor  [in  the  proper  spirit]  lendeth  to 
the  Lord."' 

Layman, — "  But  don't  you  know  how 
dangerous  it  is  to  teach  a  man  that 
there  is  an  easier  way  to  get  a  dollar 
than  to  earn  it?" 

Pastor. — "  Certainly  that  is  an  evil  to 
be  avoided  as  much  as  possible;  but  it 
would  be  a  terrible  thin^  to  neglect  one 
of  God's  poor.  There  is  a  great  deal 
of  wretchedness  that  is  inevitable  in 
a  world  like  ours,  and  some  of  the 
wretched  are  friendless.  Tour  political 
economy  is  good;  but  Christianitv  has 
to  supplement  social  science.  Cfhrist 
taught  no  one  dnty  more  clearly  than 
that  of  helping  the  needy." 

Lavman. — <*But  how  can  I  manage  so 
as  to  keep  from  giving  to  the  devil  in  the 
disguise  of  poverty?" 

Pastor, — ••  You  cannot  help  doing  it 
sometimes;  but  better  do  that  now  and 
then  than  reject  your  Master  in  the  dis- 

fuise  of  a  beggar.  Be  as  wise  as  possi- 
le  in  every  case;  bnt  a  Christian  minis- 
ter ought  to  lean  to  the  side  of  chari- 
table judgment." 
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SEBHOmC  CBmCXSH. 

"/( rtijuirtt  (U  mucA  vaiaiam  to  know  what  it  not  to  be  put  into  a  termon  as  what  it.^^CECn^ 
"  A  JriencTi  eye  ts  a  good  looking-jflau." •Gaelic  Pbovkbb. 


Pulpit  Maonetism. — The  genesis  and 
growth  of  the  subtle  influence  which  is 
called  Personal  Magnetism  is  a  theme 
of  vital  interest  to  the  preacher.  I  shall 
look  rather  at  the  manward  than  at  the 
God  ward  side — at  the  physical  and  con- 
stitutional, rather  than  at  the  religious 
factors  that  may  be  supposed  to  enter 
into  the  analysis.  Intelligence,  scholar- 
ship and  piety  are  assumed.  What 
other  elements  are  needed  to  realize  the 
conception  of  a  magnetic  man  ?  Science 
lends  to  art  and  to  philosophy  con- 
Tenient  phrases.  Terms  applied  to 
metals  may  be  given  to  men.  A  magnet 
draws  and  holds.  Why?  Simply  be- 
cause the  magnet  has  something  to  give. 
The  steel  is  made  to  receive.  So  with 
men.  This  hidden  potentiality  clearly 
has  a  physiological  basis.  The  common 
phrases,  animal  spirits  or  animal  mag- 
netism, show  the  popular  theory  of  its 
evolution,  which  is  in  the  main  a  true 
one. 

1.  A  magnetic  man  is  one  of  thor- 
oughly developed  animal  nature.  He 
who  expects  to  put  forth  power  must 
have  a  plenitude  of  power  at  command. 
This  is  not  muscular  energy  or  physi- 
cal health  merely.  The  ox  is  healthy 
and  strong,  but  as  stolid  as  he  is  strong, 
for  certain  functions  have  been  arrested. 
A  man  may  be  stalwart  and  sinewy,  yet 
sodden  and  passionless,  bloodless  and 
marrowless,  utterly  destitute  of  fiery 
and  eruptive  life.  How  can  he  master 
men  of  vehement  and  palpitating  pas- 
sions? In  his  recent  work,  "  Body  and 
Will,"  Maudsley  hints  at  the  vital  unity 
subsisting  between  intellectual  and  sex- 
ual energy,  and  shows  that  the  finest 
poetic  and  artistic  emotion,  as  well  as 
the  essence  of  religion  and  morality, 
stand  related  to  the  healthful  develop- 
ment and  control  of  the  reproductive 
system.  A  man  of  mettle  is  never  a 
metal  man !  The  chisel  of  Praxiteles, 
the  counsels  of  Pericles,  and  the  fiery 
eloquence  of  Demosthenes,  got  much  of 
their  inspiration  at  the  feet  of  Phryne, 
Aspasia  and  Lais. 


There  are  other  kindred  passions, 
that  need  not  be  enumerated,  which  go 
to  make  up  a  masterful  nature.  The 
more  of  them  the  better'  provided  they 
are  all  handled  as  Bobert  Boyle  says 
Abraham  did  his  domestics — <*  circum- 
cised and  made  them  servants." 

2.  A  magnetic  man  has — in  addition 
to  these  inward,  vital,  physical  forces— 
that  eliminative  or  distributive  nature 
which  furnishes  a    vehicle   for   their 
transmission.  Aromatic  gums  carry  con- 
densed odors  by  which  they  are  de- 
tected, but  the  breath  of  fire  loosens  the 
full  volume  of  their  pungent  odor.  Nat- 
uralists have  said  that  the  changing  hue 
of  the  chameleon  is  partly  automatic 
and  partly  volitional.     A  man  conscious 
of  the  possession  of  this  subtle  some- 
thing we  call  magnetism,  is  also  con- 
scious that  he  can  emit  or  retain  it.  He 
has  indeed  an  "  atmosphere  "  as  truly 
as  the  spice  hns  its  flavor,  or  fire  its 
glow;  but  the  penetrating  and  distribu- 
tive character  of  this  mesmeric  power, 
as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is  largely  un- 
der his  voluntary  control.    When  he, 
by  some  inexplicable  insight  or  sym- 
pathy, finds  himself  in  contact  with  re- 
sponsive souls,  he  can  exhale  the  full- 
ness of  the  atmosphere  that  is  peculiarly 
his  own.  He  has  the  resources.   He  also 
has  the  power  of  elimination  and  of  re- 
straint.  The  conjunction  of  an  affluent, 
distributive  nature  with  an  absorbent 
one,  produces  marvellous  effects,  mate- 
rial and  moral.    Dr.  Livingstone  says 
that  the  contact  of  a  lion*s  paw  conquers 
the  will  of  the  victim  and  makes  it  in- 
sensible to  its  bite.     So,   says  Philip 
Hamerton,  there  are  men  who  can  emit 
a  physical  influence  that  prepares  those 
they  touch  to  submit.     He  felt  *'  an  odd, 
tingling  sensation  "  when  he  met  Napo- 
leon in.,  and  says  that  a  friend  who 
came  in  contact  with  the  Emperor  in  the 
street,  not  knowing  him,  experienced 
**a  shock  of  immeasurable  power." 

These  elements,  both  automatic  and 
volitional  in  exercise,  go  to  make  up 
that  material  efflux  of  soul,  which  it  is 
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•easy  to  feel  but  hard  to  analyze.  There 
is  a  radiation  from  a  man  as  heat  from 
a  glowing  coal,  which  infects  the  very 
jitmosphere  in  which  he  moves.  We 
properly  call  it  his  "  air."  Artifl6e  may 
conceal  it,  but  art  cannot  create  it.  It 
is  partly  a  gift  and  partly  a  growth.  It 
is  a  polarization  that  touches  certain 
souls  and  draws  them  like  doves  to  their 
irindows. 

We  have  touched  but  a  segment  of 
ibis  ** magnetic  sphere,"  and  suggested 
but  two  factors  that  enter  into  it  There 
are  temperamental  condition^  to  be  con- 
aidered  in  the  evolution  of  this  form  of 
personal  power  to  which  another  paper 
will  draw  attention. 

Brooklt^,  N,  T,  E.  P.  Thwino. 

Two  WATS  OF  LOOKING  AT  A  SeBMON. — 

I  heard  a  preacher  prove  that  God  does 
not  delight  in  the  death  of  the  wicked. 
He  did  it  by  exclusion  and  inclusion, 
and  in  every  other  way.  He  exhausted 
both  the  theme  and  his  audience.  I 
queried  whether  he  would  have  been 
willing  to  leave  out  a  link  in  the  argu- 
ment for  any  consideration.  The  ser- 
mon  was  presented  as  a  work  of  art 
The  question  seemed  to  be  simply 
whether  it  was  logically  complete.  It 
had  the  musty  smell  of  books  and  the 
night-lamp.  It  was  a  piece  of  strong 
•chiselling,  with  a  bit  of  filigree  work 
here  and  there,  something  to  be  remem- 
bered for  its  artistic  perfection.  Evi- 
dently preacher  and  people  looked  at 
it  in  the  same  way,  and  drew  a  sigh  of 
relief  when  it  was  all  over. 

This  sermon  was  in  marked  contrast 
with  the  style  of  another  preacher  who 
seems  eager  to  thrust  into  the  midst  of 
a  discourse  matter  which  logic  would 
bar  out  as  irrelevant,  if  only  beHrts  can 
be  reached  and  consciences  touched. 
This  man  seems  to  take  his  congrega- 
tion by  the  button-hole,  and  to  talk  to  it 
out  of  his  own  heart — to  look  upon  the 
sermon  as  simply  a  means  to  an  end. 
The  quick  tear  starts,  the  cheeks  flush, 
consciences  cry  out.  Men  go  away  say- 
ing, **That  preacher  always  sends  me 
home  feeling  that  I  would  like  to  do 
something  and  be  something." 


The  contrast  between  these  two 
preachers  has  led  me  to  ask  myself  if 
that  homiletioal  method  is  not  disas- 
trous which  lays  chief  stress  on  the 
<*logicalness"  and  symmetry  of  a  ser- 
mon. It  may  be  urged  that  a  perfect 
instrument  will  do  the  most  efficient 
work.  True ;  but  eccentrics  are  essen- 
tial in  mechanics  before  certain  sorts 
of  motions  and  results  can  be  secured, 
and  may  be  necessary  in  sermons.  The 
homiletio  methods  which  build  a  ser* 
mon  without  reference  to  the  people 
who  are  to  be  reached  from  the  given 
pulpit  without  reference  to  the  results 
to  be  achieved  for  the  people  who  sit 
in  the  pews  when  the  discourse  is 
preached  to  them,  are  a  hindrance  to 
efficiency  in  preaching.  The  conver- 
sion of  sinners,  and  the  upbuilding  of 
saints,  and  not  smooth  orations,  should 
be  the  ambition  of  the  '*Gk>speller." 

Quincy,  El  R.  O.  H. 

Cbiticism  on  a  Sebmon. — ^In  the  March 
number  of  The  Homiletic  Monthly 
there  was  a  condensed  sermon  g^ven, 
entitled  "The  River  of  Water  of  Life." 
Lest  your  readers  be  led  astray  by  the 
pretty  illu&trations  and  erroneous  state- 
ments (mainly  geographical)  in  the  ser- 
mon, and  for  the  sake  of  the  truth,  I 
feel  it  a  duty  to  offer  criticism  upon  it. 

1.  *'Rio  Grande"  in  this  region  means 
Great  River,  not  "Grand."  Grand  is 
the  third  definition  of  "  Grande,"  and 
is  rarely  used  in  our  sense  of  grand. 

2.  "Close  by  stands  the  mountain  of 
the  Holy  Gross,  a  part  of  the  Sangre 
del  Cristo  range— the  Mountains  of 
the  Blood  of  Christ."  Two  mistakes 
here,  (a)  The  "  Holy  Cross  "  is  over  125 
miles  "as  the  crow  flies,"  from  the 
nearest  point  on  the  Rio  Grande.  (&) 
The  "Holy  Cross"  is  not  in  the  "San- 
gre de  Cristo"  range;  is  not  within  75 
miles  of  that  range. 

3.  The  Rio  Grande  does  not  flow 
through  the  "San  Juan "  country  at  all. 
It  does  flow  through  the  San  Luis  Park, 
or  Valley.  The  San  Juan  region  is  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Rockies  from 
where  the  Rio  Grande  flows. 

4.  "  The  first  considerable  settlement 
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through  which  the  Bio  Grande  flows'* 
is  Del  Norte,  a  place  of  about  1.000  in- 
habitants; the  next  is  Alamosa,  of  the 
same  size  (in  it  is  the  home  of  the 
writer).  The  Bio  Grande  does  wA  flow 
through  Santa  F6,  nor  within  ten  miles 
of  that  city.  The  Santa  F^  river  flows 
through  the  city, 
A\amo9a^  Col.  J.  J.  Gilchbist. 


Thihos  ▲  Pbxaohzb  Shouu)  RinncwBia. 

mmm  That  he  is  acitiaen  M  well  m  aprMchcr. 

*  *  *  That  true  pnyer  Is  humble  and  ns^n* 
ent,  not  boastful  and  boisterous. 

*  *  •  To  be  as  earnest  when  preaching  for 
souls  ae  when  preaching  for  dollars. 

mm*  That  readiness  in  extemporaneous  speak-  * 
ing  Is  a  gift  as  perilous  as  it  is  iraluable. 

mmm  Tiu^t  there  are  *'tricka  in  aU  tzades.*^ 
and  the  trick  isn't  good  because  the  trade  is. 

*  *  *  That  ho  should  try  to  look  at  himself 
through  the  eyes  of  those  above  him  at  least  s*. 
often  as  through  the  eyes  of  thoee  below  hinu 
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**The  heart  hat  re<uom  IhU  the 

SeTival  Service. 

Bbead  Cast  Upon  the  Watxbs. 
Oast  thy  bread  upon  the  voaiers.'for  thou  shaU 

find  it  after  many  days, — Eccl.  xi:  1. 

The  figure  here  used  is  as  beautiful 
as  it  is  striking.  There  is  no  rain-fall 
in  Egypt:  the  land  is  dependent  for  its 
fertility  on  the  annual  overflow  of  the 
Kile.  Bice  is  the  staple  of  food,  and 
this  is  sown  literally  upon  "  the  waters," 
either  from  boats  or  by  wading  in.  When 
the  waters  subside  the  seed  takes  root, 
and,  the  soil  enriched  by  the  alluvial  de- 
posits, the  seed  springs  up  and  yields  a 
rich  harvest. 

So  every  Christian  act  is  (1)  an  act  of 
faith.  It  is  throwing  seed  into  the  river. 
(2)  It  is  co-operating  with  God:  (a)  in 
His  word;  (b)  by  His  Holy  Spirit;  (c)  in 
His  Providence.  To  sow  at  any  other  time 
than  at  the  annual  overflow  would  be 
to  waste  the  seed.  A  wise  man  will  be 
careful  to  observe  the  times  and  seasons 
in  all  his  efforts  to  do  good  and  to  get 
good.  (3)  The  reward  is  in  the  line  of 
the  service— sowing  and  reaping  go  to- 
gether. (4)  The  outcome,  where  the 
conditions  are  met.  is  as  sure  as  the 
laws  of  nature.  So  sure  as  the  Nile  will 
rise  and  overflow  its  banks  at  the  ap- 
pointed time;  so  sure  as  the  rice  cast 
upon  the  bosom  of  .the  turbid  waters  will 
seek  the  bottom  and  there  vegetate  and 
ripen  its  grain  in  the  sunshine,  so  sure 
will  bread  cast  upon  the  spiritual 
waters,  in  faith  and  in  conjunction  with 
the  Spirit  and  providence  of  God,  "be 
found  after  many  days. **  Weeks,  months, 
years,  may  intervene  between  the  sow- 
ing and  the  reaping — between  the  act 
of  faith  and  the  divine  fulfillment;  but 
there  will  be  no  failure!    **  Thou  shaU 


rtaten  kmnot  not  qf."^^Aacjj^ 

find  it.'*  The  word  of  God  has  spokea 
it.  The  l^ile  may  dry  up  and  the  earth 
refuse  her  increase,  but  the  word  of  God 
shall  stand  !        

The  Insxtfficzemt  and  the  Eitxcacious* 

There  they  preached  iheOospet. — Acts  xiv :  7» 

What  will  convince  and  convert  men? 
What  will  revive  and  enlarge  the  Church 
of  God?  Many  means  are  useful;  one 
only  is  efficacious.  1.  The  voice  of  God 
in  nature  is  not  sufficient  2.  Miracles 
do  not  avail.  3.  Zeal,  however  ardent, 
comes  short  4.  Machinery,  perfect 
though  it  be— good  preaching,  a  strong 
church,  all  the  ordinances  of  Qod'» 
house,  Sunday-schools,  etc. — does  not 
convert  souls  or  give  life  to  the  people 
of  God.  The  only  tfficdcvo/m  instrument 
is  God's  truth,  the  Gospel  of  the  grace- 
of  God,  the  Gospel  faithfully  preached 
and  made  efficacious  by  the  agency  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  as  it  was  at  Lystra  and 
at  Jerusalem  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  and 
as  it  is  now  wherever  the  conditions  are 
futhfuUy  observed. 


Christiaa  Cnltore. 

The  Stobmt  Wnno. 
Stormy  wind  fuiftUmg  his  toord. — Psalift 
cxlviii:  8. 
It  is  often  a  ^'word"  of  judgment^ 
when  it  sweeps  down  on  the  plain  and 
up  the  valley,  carrying  death  and  des» 
elation  in  its  track,  and  when  it  lashes- 
old  ocean  into  fury  and  carries  down 
the  ship  and  all  on  board  into  its  angry 
bosom.    But  it  is  oftener  a  "  word  **  of 
mercy,  a  strain  of  celestial  music,  played 
on  nature's  grand  organ,  in  concert  with 
**  flre  and  hail,  snow  and  vapors,  moun> 
tains  and  all  hills,  firuitful  trees  and  all 
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-cedars, '***prai8ingth6  name  of  the  Lord." 
''What  is  there  so  grand  as  to  stand 
Tipon  the  mgged  coast  on  some  wild  day 
and  watch  the  great  crested  hreakers 
driTen  on  before  the  storm;  to  see  them 
•dashed  npon  the  rocks  with  thunder, 
flinging  the  showers  of  spray  far  np  the 
•clifEi,  while  the  angry  blast  roars  out 
its  triumph?  Then  the  fierce  winds  go 
sweeping  np  the  rocky  heights  and  on 
across  the  plain.  They  roar  and  rattle 
round  the  sleeping  city,  moaning  here 
and  there  at  door  and  window;  then,  all 
furious  again,  they  fly  roaring  up  the 


bleak  hiU-side."  And  is  not  this  the 
fulfllling  his  word?  To  stir  the  soul 
to  its  depths;  to  impress  it  with  awe; 
to  break  up  stagnation  when  the  soul 
has  settled  on  its  lees,  and  to  sweep 
away  long-gathering  impurities?  The 
Toice  of  the  *'  stormy  wind  "  is  majesty, 
grandeur,  sublimity.  And  there  are 
Toices  in  us  which  answer  to  the  call  and 
cries  of  nature  without.  *'Deep  calleth 
unto  deep  !"  These  awful  voices  and 
tumults  and  catastrophes  of  nature  re- 
yeal  to  us  depths  and  capacities  and  pos- 
sibilities in  our  own  being  which  we  had 
not  dreamed  of  before. 


LIVINGS  ISST7SS  FOB  FVLF!T  TSSATlCiKT. 

*  *  Mankind  are  uneo  weak. 

And  UUU  to  be  tnuUd, 
When  9df  ike  vyavervngbaUmee^aka 

Id  rarely  ri(fkt  atififuated.-'BvKSB, 


Adulteration  In  Food  and  Kedicine. 

Tkxtnagresaora  shall  he  taken  in  their  own 
nau^AI»nM«.— Prov.  xi:  6. 
Thbbb  are  startling  revelations  being 
made  as  to  the  extent  and  deleterious 
effects  of  this  sort  of  traffic    in    the 
health  and  lives  of  our  citizens.     A 
pure  article  of  food,  or  drink,  or  medi- 
cine, is  now  the  exception.    The  vilest 
<x>mpounds  are  sold    in  the    market. 
**01eo"  has  well-nigh  driven  butter  out 
•of  the  land.     Out  of  thirty  samples, 
from  as  many  dealers,    recently  tested 
in  Brooklyn,  nearly  every  one  proved 
"io  be  oleomargarine  and  not  butter  at 
^L    Our  teas  and  coffees  are  poisoned, 
•our  milk  watered  and  chalked  to  death, 
our  spices  depraved,  the  rankest  poison 
mixed  with  mustard,  and  wines,  whis- 
Ides,  brandies,  ales  and  beer  manufac- 
"tured  from    or  tinctured  with    drugs 
liighly  injurious  to  health.    There  is 
-poison  in  almost  every  cup  of  coffee, 
fiuperintendant  Day,  of  the  Health  De- 
partment of  New  York  City,   gives  as 
the  result  of  an  analysis  just  made  that 
•Ouatemala  and  Maracaibo  coffee  is  made 
to  resemble  Java  by.the  use  of  a  poison- 
ous coloring  matter,  and  Rio  is  polished 
4ind  colored  by  a  mixture  of  chrome 
yellow  and  Prussian  blue,  Venetian  red, 
«tc.,  and  that  every  cup  of  coffee   made 
-from  these  colored  beans  contains  one- 
diixtieth  of  a  grain  of  arsenic.     *'  Two 


mills  in  Brooklyn  *'  have  for  years  been 
doing  a  large  business  in  thus  poison- 
ing coffee-drinkers  on  a  wholesale  scale. 
Why  are  their  names  withheld  from  the 
public,  and  the  names  of  the  numerous 
firms  that  are  known  to  deal  in  these 
adidterated  coffiees?  (government  has 
interposed  to  destroy  our  poisonous 
"teas."  why  not  our  poisoned  "coffiBe*? 
And  the  same  is  true  even  of  medicines. 
All  sorts  of  admixtures  are  labeled  and 
sold  by  druggists  under  names  which 
belie  their  character  and  deceive  an  un- 
suspecting community.  God-liver  oil 
is  manufactured  out  of  cotton-seed  and 
other  cheap  oils,  the  livers  of  dog-fish, 
sharks,  etc.  Says  a  leading  Broadway 
(New York)  druggist: 

"They  procure  the  oil  from  the  Down-East 
flflhermen  or  from  manofactarers  here  in  New 
York.  It  is  of  all  qualities — pure,  half  pore, 
and  wholly  impuro— repreeenting  as  many  de- 
grees of  adulteration  as  doee  the  merchandise 
under  the  name  of  butter.  The  purest  oil  is  of 
an  agreeable  smell,  a  light  golden  or  lemon 
color,  and  almost  tasteless.  The  bogus  oil  is 
darker,  often  muddy  looking,  and  the  smell  of 
some  of  it  would  almost  knock  you  down.  The 
pure  oil.  of  course,  is  the  only  kind  that  an 
honest  druggist  will  put  up  for  his  customers. 
The  patented  oil  put  up  with  phosphates,  which 
is  of  a  milky  color,  contains  cnly  about  fifty  per 
cent,  of  oil,  which  may  be  pure  in  itself,  the  rest 
being  the  phosphates,  which,  however,  would 
greatiy  assist  in  disguising  impiirities,  if  suoh 
were  used  in  the  mixture.  The  pure  undisguised 
oil  is  naturally  the  best  for  medicinal  purposes." 
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Most  or  the  candies  on  which  oar 
children  teed  axe  also  bo  impare  and 
poiBonouB  aa  to  impnir  ha&ltb,  if  Dot 
to  destroy  life.  A  recent  test  mede  in 
Brooklyn  disclosed  IheBtaKling  fact  that 
In  the  nmnnfRutari]  of 'rock  candy  "  an 
ftctiTe  poiaonouB  aabstuice  was  extea- 
lively  used.  A  friend  of  oars  who  de- 
sired to  parohase  several  hundred 
pounds  of  candy  for  the  last  Chriat- 
niaK  feBtival  of  a  Snnday-school  of  1,500 
children,  obtained  aamples  from  six 
Uading  manufadmrrt  tf  Nta  York  CUt/ 
and  diaaolved  them  aeparately  in  bot- 
tlea;  only  one  sample  proved  to  be  pure; 
in  the  others  q  thick,  vile  aedimeni  at  the 
bottom  told  the  story !  la  it  not  time  to 
tdm  the  light  on  these  dark  doings? 
Legislative  aid  has  not  been  invoked 
fcny  too  soon, 

A  similar  state  of  things  exists  in 
England  and  in  France.  In  Paria,  in- 
Teatigation  into  these  iniijTutoTiB  prac- 
tices baa  been  pashed  fortherthao  any- 
where else,  and  the  reenlta  are  highly 
interesting.  The  MnnicipalLaboratory, 
a  branch  of  the  Health  Offlce.iB  reqaiied 
to  inspect  and  report  upon  all  articles 
anppoBed  to  need  analysis.  The  num- 
ber of  inspections  the  first  year  (1881) 
was  24,655.  Nnmber  of  analyses  made 
6,517.  The' scope  ol  the  institution  is 
wide,  and  calculated  to  do  much  good. 
The  following  is  the  cesnlt  of  a  year's 
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Since  that  period  the  nefarioua  work 
has  greatly  progressed,  at  least  in  the 
United  Statea.  The  badtiess  is  proflt- 
able,  and  it  is  prosecuted  without  com- 
panctioD,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the 
community.  Let  oar  Boards  of  Health 
take  the  matter  in  hand  and  ferret  ont 
and  bring  to  condign  puniahraent  the 
raEcals  who  are  thus  poiaoniog  the  very 
fountains  of  health  and  life. 

Tm  Indiu  PtoUbiii. 
Teit,  Prov.  ixiii:  10,  U. 

A  hill  has  passed  the  Senat«  of  tbe 
v.  S.  and  is  availing  the  action  of  the 
House,  that  will  go  far  toward  solving 
this  perplexing  and  vexed  question. 
It  proposes  to  divide  the  Indian  lands- 
in  severalty,  and  bring  the  Indians 
themselves  under  the  laws  of  the  com- 
munity in  which  they  live.  The  pur- 
pose and  operation  of  the  proposed  lair 
are  described  as  follows: 

~II  prorldea  for  tha  nUotmnlt  of  lauda  to  la- 
dluia  In  HTenlty,  tbs  pnrcliue  of  tbe  nnuln- 
lucpartaof  UutrreiamtlonabytfaaaoTaiimait 
and  theiattivctlQaDf  UMlDdlana  totlifl  dv^laod 
urlmlnal  law  of  tlu  oommnnltT  In  -wlilcb  tta>T 
Uts.  Thla  will  tend  to  break  ap  the  trital  at- 
gaulaatkOKj  pot  the  Indiana  oa  tlia  road  to  la- 
depeDdoDG«j  and  maka  thsm  rcflpoa«lbl«  la  lair 
at  tbaaameUmethattliay  r«ceiva  Ita  pTDEacUon. 
itheaUeDfUiehi 


tot  whloh  Iha  tiibea  Ii^i 


line  boaudlnii 


t  appwa  that  E0.S8  per  e 


"4 

be  dflprived.  tf  not  hj  aoiaa 
Ika  IM(,  tben  b;  the  forelbla 
Than  ia  no  lengeranj'fliad 

verou  Iheeoonim. 
and  It  li  time  that  tblg  «a  leoognlied.  and  tint 
tha  Indian  abould  be  prepared  for  all  that  Iba- 
cbaug*  meana.  Tbia  good  woik  of  pnpaiatlnt 
la  going  on  In  acbooli  and  mlaatona,  bat  Cob- 
gnaa  now  needa  to  Mcond  It  ti}  proper  aethtt 
toDoblng  Indian  dtlnnahlp  and  tval  propoQ." 

Thin  measure  has  once  befon  been 
favorably  acted  npon  by  the  Senate  but 
failed  in  the  House.  This  foilnre  should 
not  be  repeated.  The  chief  feataies  of 
the  bill  are  wiae,  and  oommeud  them- 
selves to  all  the  true  and  enlightened 
friends  of  the  Indian. 

The  record  of  the  orael  treatment  th* 
Indian  has  received  at  the  hands  of  the 
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whites  is  the  cUrkest  chapter  of  our  na- 
tional history.  In  the  name  of  human- 
ity and  the  Christian  faith  we  profess, 


let  that  chapter  he  dosed*  Let  the  In< 
dian  be  treated  hereafter  as  a  fellow* 
man — a  man  for  whom  Christ  died. 


ABOTOD  THS 
Immoral  Gharactert  in  Fiction. 

Ms.  Hawthobnb*s  able  article  on  an- 
other page  impinges  on  matters  of  vital 
moment  to  all  pastors.  If  it  be  true,  as 
Mr.  Besant  recently  said  in  a  lecture  in 
New  York,  that  out  of  every  twenty 
books  read  in  America  nineteen  are  nov- 
els, what  a  force  is  at  work  here  for  good 
or  ill !  It  is  a  force  that  cannot  be  sup- 
pressed, but  can  and  must  be  regulated. 
Unfortunately  there  has  been  at  times 
more  zeal  than  wisdom  displayed  in  the 
attempt  to  regulate  it. 

Should  a  novel  be  tabooed  because  it 
has  characters  that  swear  and  gamble, 
and  in  a  variety  of  ways  violate  the 
Christian's  code  of  morals?  One  might 
as  well  ask  if  a  picture  should  have 
shade  as  well  as  light.    A  picture  all 
light  is  no  picture,  and  a  novel  in  which 
the  existence  of  evil  in  the  world  is  un- 
recognized, is  not  only  valueless,  but 
injurious.    If  such  is  the  only  fiction 
not  to  be  discarded,  what  shall  we  have 
left?  Nothing  from  Dickens,  or  Thack- 
eray, or  Scott,  or  Gkorge  Eliot,  or  Victor 
Hugo.    "Pilgrim's  Progress,"   '* Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin, "  and  iEsop's  Fables  will  all 
have  to  go.     Nine  out  of  ten  fairy  tales 
must  die   a   premature    death.      The 
B^rables  of  Scripture  will  be  few  and 
hx  between.    No;  sin  is  a  great  omni- 
present, tragic  fact  of  human  existence, 
and  the  novelist  should  not  and  cannot 
ignore  it. 

How  then  is  he  to  depict  evil— as  it 
is  or  as  it  is  not  ?  The  question  answers 
itself.  But  at  this  point  the  difficulty 
really  begins.  Zola  is  said  to  depict  it 
as  it  is  in  Paris.  Certain  vile,  garbage- 
gathering  sheets  are  said  to  present  it 
as  it  is  in  America.  Here  then  comes 
in  the  vital  point  in  this  matter— the  at- 
titude of  the  novelist  toward  the  sin  he 
depicts.  What  is  it  ?  Answer  that  ques- 
tion and  you  have  the  "clew  of  the 
maze  "  in  every  case.  Does  he  gloat  over 
the  sin,  roll  it  as  a  sweet  morsel  under 
his  tongue,  or  is  he  even  a  mere  impas- 
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sive  spectator  of  it?     In  either  oass 
avoid  him  as  you  would  a  leper.    It  is 
idle  to  say  the  novelist  sinks  all  person- 
ality.   He  cannot  do  it.  But  if  he  could, 
and  dissected  evil  as  stoically  as  a  sur- 
geon dissects  a  corpse,  the  moral  effect 
would  be  disastrous.    Indifference  to 
sin  is  not  unmoral:  it  is  flagrantly  im- 
moraL    The  novelist  who  approaches 
sin  with  an  inward  shudder,  genuine, 
not  affected,  is  the  only  novelist  who 
has  a  claim  to  the  world's  honor.    But 
this  is  not  all;  he  must  make  you  shud- 
der.   If  he  does  not  do  that  he  may  be 
a  master,  but  he  is  not  the  novelist  for 
you.    All  object  lessons  are  not  equally 
adapted  to  all  persons.    A  novel  is  an 
object  lesson.    It  may  teach  one  thing 
to  one,  another  thing  to  another.    But 
it  is  sure  to  teach  something. 

Art  for  art's  sake  is  the  cry  we  hear  on 
all  sides.  In  one  sense  the  cry  is  justi- 
fied. It  marks  a  healthful  reaction  from 
the  too  great  austerity  of  Cromwell's 
earnest  followers.  As  Cousin  well  says. 
Art  is  not  the  mere  handmaid  of  religion. 
It  has  its  own  distinct,  well-defined 
course,  and  that  course  is  not  simply  to 
tread  in  the  footprints  of  morality  and 
religion.  But  forever  and  ever  it  walks 
by  their  side,  as  a  fellow-worker,  not  a 
servant;  as  a  partner,  not  a  hireling. 

No  one,  we  think,  realizes  more  clearly 
than  do  we  the  dificulties  encountered^ 
when  applying  these  principles  to  spe- 
cific cases.  In  this  connection,  and  as 
presenting  the  case  from  the  novelist's 
own  standpoint,  we  give  the  following 
letter,  written  by  a  distinguished  novel- 
ist, who  is  also  on  the  editorial  staff  of 
one  of  the  foremost  metropolitan  jour- 
nals of  the  day: 

Lettbb  from  Johk  Habbkbton. 

Ht  dkab  Dk.  Funk  : 

Your  note,  enclo«ing  Bev.  Mr. *%  rfaahitig 

oondemnation  of  my  "  BowBham  Puzsle,"  ia  at 
band.  I  am  greatly  amnied,  and  also  much 
disgusted  at  the  good  man's  outbreak,  but  it 
shows  me  distinctly  how  bad  books  get  a  wide 
circnlationi  for  in  the  flunily  or  Hook  of  snob  a 
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Germs  of  lUustralum, 
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6.  The  PodtiveneM  of  Experience.    ("Weipeak 

that  we  do  know,  and  testify  that  we  have 
a6en."~^ohn  iii:  11.) 

7.  Simple  Faith  in  Experience.    (*'  One  thing  I 

know,  that,  whereas  I  waa  blind,  now  I 
see.  "—John  ix:  t25.) 

8.  The  Credulity  of  Superstition.    ("The  gods 

are  come  down  to  us  in  the  likeness  of 
men.    And,"  etc.— Acts  xiv:  11-13.) 

9.  The  Sin  of  Suicide.    ("Do  thyself  no  harm." 

—Acts  xvi:  28.) 

10.  The  Tumult  and  Confusion  in  Error.   ("Some 

therefore  cried  one  thing,and  some  another: 
for  the  assembly  was  confused/'  etc. — 
Acts  xix:  3iy 

11.  Principles  of  Trade.  ("  Providing  for  "honest 


things,  not  only  In  the  aight  of  the  Lord, 
but  also  in  the  sight  of  men."— 2  Cor. 
Tiii:  ai.) 

12.  Far  and  nigh.    ("But  now  in  Christ  Jesus 

ye  who  sometimes  were  far  off  are  made 
nigh  by  the  blood  of  Christ."— Eph.  U:  13  > 

13.  Seducing  Spirits.    ("  The  Spirit  speaketh  ex- 

preasly  that .  .  .  aome  shall  depart  firom 
the  faith,  giving  heed  to  seducing  spirits," 
etc.— 1  Tim.  iv:  1,  2.) 

14.  The  Activities  of  Heaven.    *'  And  they  rest 

not  day  and  niijht."— Bev.  iv:  8.) 

15.  The   Impossible  Census.    ("Ten  thousand 

times  ten  thousand,  and  th'>asands  of 
thousands."— Bev.  v:  11.  "  A  greatmulti- 
tude  which  no  man  could  nimiber.">vii:  9.) 


^♦^ 


QEEHS  OF  ILLVSTBATI02T. 

For  Xatuff  known  no  tkUd  so  mtan, 
But'hintt  to  tu  Uu  great  wueen. 


CkKl*s  f  mmatable  law,  though  we  may 
perceive  it  dimly,  underliee  all  the  changing 
current  of  human  life,  as,  down  deep  beneath 
the  restless,  seething  rapids  of  the  Sault  Ste. 
Marie,  one  may  at  times  catch  glimpses  of  the 
everlasting  rocks. 

Tbe  Tri«n«»  CKkI  is  a  conception  for  which 
we  can  never  lind  a  complete  illustration  ;  but 
it  is  a  suggestive  fkct  that  every  ray  of  sunlight 
is  composed  of  three  kinds  of  rays,  which  per- 
form three  distinct  kinds  of  work  :  the  heat- 
rays,  the  Light-rays,  and  the  actinic,  or  chemical 
rays. 

Beauty  of  character  has  too  often  be«>n 
destroyed  by  beauty  of  adornment.  It  has  been 
observed  in  greenhouses  that  the  drops  of  water 
sparkling  on  the  leaves  of  plants  act  sometimes 
as  lensra,  condensing  the  sun's  rays  and  singe- 
ing the  leaves.  Seared  hearts  beneath  gleaming 
diamonds  are  not  altogether  unknown  in  our 
world  of  fashion. 

Cbristian  bvneflcence  is  beautifully 
t3rpifled  by  a  species  of  palm-tree,  called  the  Ta- 
mai  Capsi.  of  which  travelers  in  South  America 
tell  us.  It  has  the  i>ower,  to  a  remai^ble  degree, 
of  absorbing  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere, 
which  it  condenses  and  drops  upon  the  earth  in 
the  form  of  dew.  Often  in  the  midst  of  an  arid 
waste  it  rises,  but  even  ^bere,  and  in  times  of 
prolonged  drought,  a  luxuriant  vegetation  will 
be  found  springing  around  it,  nourished  by  its 
dews. 

Providence  in  human  aflTairs  is  some- 
times difficult  to  recognize.  Even  to  the  be- 
liever come  moments  when  God's  plans  are  lost 


in  a  confusion  that  seems  Inextricable.  The  con- 
ftision  is  due  to  our  point  of  view.  Prof.  Tyn- 
dall,  describing  a  glacier  broken  up  by  its  pass- 
age over  a  ledge,  says:  "At  first  the  ice  pre-, 
sented  an  appearance  of  utter  confusion ;  bat 
we  soon  reached  a  position  where  the  mechan- 
ical conditions  of  the  glacier  revealed  themselves, 
and  where  we  might  learn,  had  we  not  known  it 
before,  that  confusion  is  merely  the  unknown 
intermixture  of  laws,  and  becomes  order  and 
beauty  when  we  rise  to  their  comprehenaicm." 

Ci»od*a  forgiving  lovo  and  its  power  over 
the  sinful  heart  at  once  come  to  mind  on  read- 
ing the  following  story:  A  poor  woman  lost  her 
only  daughter  in  the  vicious  whirlpool  depths 
of  London  life.  The  girl  left  a  pure  home,  to  be 
•drawn  into  the  gulf  of  guilty  misery  and  aban- 
donment. The  mother,  with  a  breaking  heart, 
went  to  Dr.  Bamardo  and,  telling  him  the  stoiy, 
aaked  if  he  could  help  to  find  the  lost  one.  The 
genial  doctor  said,  *'  Yes,  I  can ;  get  your  photo- 
graph taken,  tnme  a  good  many  copies,  write 
under  the  picture, '  Come  home,'  and  aend  them 
to  me."  The  d  octor  sent  the  photographs  to  the 
gin-plaoes,  music-halla,  and  other  places  which 
wretched  outcasts  are  in  the  habit  of  frequent- 
ing, and  had  them  hung  in  oonapicaoua  places. 
One  night  the  girl,  with  some  oompanions  in 
ain,  as  she  entered  one  of  these  dens  of  iniquity, 
saw  her  mother's  carte.  Struck  with  astonish- 
ment, she  looked  closely  at  it,  and  saw  the  invi- 
tation written  beneath.  To  whom  was  it  ad- 
dressed? To  her?  Yes.  She  saw  by  that  token 
that  she  was  forgiven,  and  that  night  she  re- 
turned to  her  mother's  arms.  Just  as  she  was. 
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Books. 

A,  D.  F.  Randolph  dt  Co.  "  Life  and  Times  of 
Jesus  the  Messiah,"  by  Alfred  Edersheim,  D.D., 
Ph.  D.  2  vols.,  8vo.  Every  page  of  this  remark- 
able work  affords  evidence  of  rare  ability  on  the 
part  of  the  author,  and  of  great  thoroughness 
and  conscientiousness  in  the  execution  of  his 
task.    As  the  result  of  seven  years'  devotion  to 


it  we  have  a  Life  of  Christ  8nx>^or  as  a  whcto 
to  any  previous  one.  While  a  Jew  by  descent* 
'  he  is  a  Christian  in  fkith  and  spirit.  He  haa 
mastered  not  only  the  Scriptures,  but  Babbin' 
icid  lore  and  secular  history  bearing  on  his  sub* 
Ject.  And  hence  we  have  not  only  the  Christ  of 
the  Oospels,  but  the  Christ  as  related  to  His  owxft 
times.    We  are  made  fkmillar  with  His  lifo  in  ita 
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■etoil  Jewish  conditloiis  and  circnmstaQces,  in 
erery  detail  that  ftives  TlTldneM  to  the  picture. 
The  life  he  preeents  with  such  fullness  and  mi- 
nuteness is  sot  the  life  of  Strauss  or  Renan,  but 
the  grsnd,  historical  Christ  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, working  miracles  and  teaching  doctrines 
of  dlTine  grandeur— the  real  Ood-BIan !    Such  a 
work  invests  tlie  life  of  Christ  with  new  charms. 
It  cannot  fail  to  receiTea  hearty  and  enthusi- 
astic welcome,  hoth  by  scholars  of  all  creeds, 
and  by  all  classes  interested  in  that  Life  which 
is.   in  itself,  the  miracle  of    miraclen.— "The 
Pulpit  Commentary":  "Numbers."    lutroduo 
tioQ  (a  long  and  able  one),  by  Rev.  Thomas 
Whitelaw;  Exposition  and  Homiletics,  by  Rev. 
K.  Winterbotliam,  and  Homilies  by  various  au- 
thors,   teme  publishers.    We  gave  our  opinion 
as  to  the  character  and  value  of  the  "Pulpit  Com- 
mentary "  in  our  last  issue.—"  How  Sorrow  was 
ehanged  into   Sympathy,"  by   Mrs.   Prentiss. 
6ame  publishers.    A  precious  little  book  that 
will  carry  cheer  to  a  mother's  heart  bereft  of 
children.    It  is  superfluous  to  praise  any  thing 
from  the  pen  of  this  gifted  writer.    The  volume 
contains  the  story  of  "  Eddy  and  Bessie,"  writ- 
ten by  her  shortly  after  their  death,  only  small 
porttons  of  which  have  ever  been  published  be- 
fore.—^* Truths  and  Untruths  of  Evolution,"  by 
John  B.  Drury,  D.D.     Same  publishers.    An- 
oUm  valuable  contribution  to  the  growing  lit- 
entore  of  this  subject.    The  substance  of  the 
hook  WIS  given  in  a  series  of  lecture  to  the 
■todents  of  the  Theological  Seminary  and  Rut- 
Vn  College  at  New  Brunswick,  last  y«u*.    The 
position  of  the  author  is  similar  to  that  of  Dr. 
VcOosh  and  some  of  the  other  writers  who  have 
<spKwed  their  views  in  Tax  Homiletic  Month- 
ly doling  the  i>ending  "  Symposium  on  Evolu- 
^."viz.:  That  the  believer  in  Qod.  and  the 
Bible  has  nothing  to  fear  flrom  Evolution  as  a 
ftw  to,  religion,  when  its  postulates  are  freed 
^^  assumptions,  and  its  truths  are  separated 
'(^  ita  untruths 

B»per  d  Brothen.  "  Marcus  Aurelius  Anto- 
naws,"  by  Paul  Barron  Watson.  8vo.  The  life 
of  thia  historic  personage  has  never  before  been 
^tten  in  the  English  language.  This  work  is 
»*  "trictly  historical,  but  rather  "  a  study  of 
^  chanuster  of  Marcus  Aurelius."  The  view 
<tf  him  here  presented  is  certainly  a  more  ^ 
^^"fiiU  one  than  has  hitherto  prevailed,  and  the 
^''***«tlan  public  will  be  slow  to  receive  it  That 
"*  vaa  a  hater  and  persecutor  of  Christians; 
*™*Jxiatln  and  Polycarp  suffered  martyrdom 
^^^g  h)a  reign;  and  that  he  was  active  in  the 
I'^'vocntions  at  Lugdunum  and  Vienna,  are  not 
^'*^.  But  the  author  claims  that  it  was  a  very 
••'Opt  Christianity  that  prevailed  in  his  day, 
*^  that  Christians  were  enemies  of  the  empire 
'"fofatta  which  (the  latter  at  least)  we  think  he 
^  U>  establish.  It  is  a  scholarly  work,  and 
^  no  doubt  command  attention  from  the 
•*'*^t  of  history.— "A  Companion  to  the 
*«k  Testament  and  the  Euglinh  Version,"  by 
^liQip  Sehaif,  D.D.  Same  publishers.  A  manual 


of  textual  criticism  of  the  Greek  Testament,  and 
its  application  to  the  Revised  English  Version,  ia 
a  desideratum  of  our  literature.    This  book  haa 
grown  out  of  the  author's  studies  In  connection 
with  Uie  Revision  Committee,  and  was  prepared, 
at  the  request  of  several  of  his  fellow-revisers. 
Dr.  SchafTs  name  in  connection  with  the  work 
is  a  guarantee  of  accuracy  and  thoroughness 
and   adaptability   to   iU  end.—"  God  and  the 
Future  Life,"  by  Charles  NordhofT.    Same  pub> 
lishers.    This  is  a  very  sensible  treatise  on  "  Nat- 
ural Theology."    It  is  specially  directed  to  tho 
young;   not  only  to  those  whose  thoughts  are 
already  interested  in  these   questions— of  God 
and  a  Future  Life— but  also  to  those  who  feel 
little  or  no  interest  in  such  thoughts;  those  ab- 
sorbed  in  the  ambitions  and  pleasures  of  tho 
present.    It  was  written  in  the  hope  that  it 
might  attract  their  attention,  and  give  them  a 
broader  and  Juster  view  of  Ufe.    It  is  a  book 
that  cannot  fail  to  do  good. — "  A  Short  History 
of  Our  Own  Times,"  by  Justin  McCarthy,  M.P. 
Same  publishers.    Not  so  much  a  history  as  a 
collection  of  brilliant  pictures  and  i>ortraits  of 
distinguished   personages   in   English   history 
during  Victoria's  reign.    The  author  has  won  a 
good  reputation  as  a  novelist,  and  is  likely  to 
succeed  as  a  historian  as  well.    He  possesses 
some  of  the  qualities  of  Macaulay.    He  has  cer> 
tainly  made  it  an  exceedingly  interesting  book; 
and  it  seems  to  have  been  written  in  a  spirit  of 
candor  and  imiMtrtiality. 

James  Pott  dt  Co.,  New  Tork,  and  Hodder  It 
Stoughton,  London.  "  A  Study  of  Origins:  or, 
the  Problems  of  Knowledge,  of  Being,  and  of 
Duty,"  by  E.  De  Presseus6,  D.D.  A  very  able 
work  fh>m  the  pen  of  one  of  the  foremost  Chris-^ 
tian  scholars  and  writers  of  France.  We  need 
only  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  it,  as  it 
has  already  reached  a  third  edition.  It  is  a 
manly  and  vigorous  protest  against  the  atheistic 
science  of  the  day,  which  finds  favor  in  so  many 
quarters,  in  the  name  of  true  or  indei>endent  sci- 
ence, and  a  spiritualistic  and  Christian  philoso- 
phy. The  translation  made  by  Mrs.  Holmden  is 
admirable,  and  the  typography  of  the  work  is 
first-class.  —  *'  Natural  Law  in  the  Spiritual 
World,"  by  Henry  Drummond.  F.R.8.E.  Same 
publishers.  The  problem  which  the  author  sets 
himself  to  solve  is:  Are  not  many  of  the  laws  of 
the  spiritual  world,  hitherto  regarded  as  occupy- 
ing an  entirely  separate  province,  simply  the 
laws  of  the  natural  world  ?  The  inquiry  is  le- 
gitimate and  important:  and  if  the  problem  is 
not  actually  solved,  there  is  no  little  new  light 
shed  upon  the  subject.  The  spirit  of  the  dis- 
cussion is  reverent  and  conservative,  and  the 
book  is  marked  with  very  great  ability.— "  The 
Temple  and  Its  Services  as  they  were  at  the  time 
of  Jesus  Christ,"  by  Rev.  Dr.  Edersheim.  New 
edition,  revised:  $1.85.  Same  publishers.  The 
remarkable  work  which  has  Just  api^eared,  by 
the  same  author,  entitled  "  The  Life  and  Timea 
of  Jesus  the  MMsiah,"  will  serve  to  revive  and 
deepen  the  interest  in  this  work,  which  appeared 
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in  Englftad  wine  jmx%  liiiee,  uid  which  takes 
the  leeder  back  eighteen  oentariee,  and  shows 
him  Jemsalem  as  it  was  when  our  Lord  passed 
through  its  streets,  and  the  Temple^  when  He 
taught  in  its  porches  and  courts,  and  its  ordi> 
nances  and  worshippers,  the  ministrj  of  its 
priesthood  and  the  ritoal  of  its  serrices. 

Fmk  dt  WagnallM,  '*  Meyer  on  Corinthians." 
KTith  a  Prefkoe  and  Supplementary  Notes,  by 
Talbot  W.  Chambers,  D  J>.  It  is  nnneoesmry 
to  partlcalarlae  the  merits  of  this  Yolnme.  The 
best  scholars  and  ablest  critics  of  the  day,  Eu- 
ropean and  American.plaoe  Meyer's  Commentary 
In  the  Tery  front  rank  of  critical  and  exegetical 
expositions  of  the  New  Testament.  What  we 
said  of  Meyer  on  Romans  will  equally  apply  to 
Corinthians.  The  translation  is  fh>m  the  fifth 
edition  of  the  German,  reTised  and  edited  by 
Dr.  Dickson,  of  Olasgow.  Dr.  Chambers,  the 
American  editor,  has  done  his  work  with  care 
and  fidelity.  His  PreDsoe  and  Notes,  though  not 
as  full  as  Prof.  Dwight's  on  Bomans,  add  nm- 
terlally  to  the  ralue  of  the  work.  The  publish- 
ers haTe  put  it  in  a  fitting  and  substantial  form. 
— "  Manual  on  BeTiTals,"  by  Ber.O.  W.  Hervey. 
Suae  publishers.  The  particular  ralue  of  this 
irolume  consists  in  its  many  practical  hints  and 
suggestions  in  relation  to  reriTals.  It  is  rich  in 
the  literature  of  the  subject.  It  is  valuable  in 
historical  and  biographical  information.  We  do 
not  put  much  value  upon  the  homUetic  features 
of  the  book.  Long  observation,  and  no  little  ex- 
perience in  revivals,  convince  the  writer  that  no 
heed  should  be  given  to  any  **  theory  "  concern- 
ing revivals,  or  to  any  prescribed  methods  of 
revivalists.  The  less  machinery  the  better. 
The  Kingdom  of  Ood  oometh  not  by  '*observa- 
tiou."  To  rely  on  men,  or  measures,  or  extra 
efforts,  is  to  lean  on  a  broken  reed. .  Simple, 
earnest,  persistent  preaching  of  the  Word  by  the 
pastor,  and  fervent,  united,  believing  prayer  by 
the  people,  guided  by  the  providence  of  Ood 
as  to  times  and  seasons  of  special  meetings,  is 
the  only  sure  reliance;  and  this  course,  we  be- 
lieve, will  never  disappoint  expectation.—"  The 
Mothers  of  Oreat  Bien  and  Women,  and  Some 
Wives  of  Orrat  Men,"  by  lAura  C.  Holloway.  Il- 
lustrated. Same  publishers.  A  book  of  remark- 
able interest.  We  have  space  only  to  call  atten- 
tion to  it.  Ministers  will  find  it  a  fruitful  source 
ibr  illustration  as  showing  the  power  of  a  moth- 
er's influence.  That  influence,  with  Ood's  bless- 
ing, has  had  much  to  do  with  the  men  who  have 
achieved  the  most  renown  and  the  most  useful- 
ness in  the  world.  Among  the  most  interesting 
sketches  in  the  volume  are  those  of  the  mothers 
of  George  Washington,  Lincoln,  Dickens,  the 
Wesleys,  Luther,  Stonewall  Jackson,  Cowper, 
Goethe,  St.  Augustine,  and  Shakespeare. 

Periodicals. 

TsB  Studt  ov  Gbxsx.  By  George  P.  Fisher, 
D.D.  Prinoeten  Review  (March)  10  pp.  Seldom 
has  a  college  address  caused  so  much  discussion 
«s  the  address  of  G.  F.  Adams,  Jr.,  before  the 


Alumni  of  Banrmid  at  the  last  ^^'w— — 
This  fket  indicates  a  widespread  div< 
Tiews  in  regard  to  the  expediency  <rf  eoESfi 
study  of  Greek  in  our  colleges.  It  is  s( 
amusing  to  note  the  various  arguments 
eon.,  which  have  been  given  to  the  pnbli 
Fisher  argues  the  question  in  thispapsr 
ably,  but  in  the  spirit  of  great  candor  i 
WhUe  insisting  on  the  study  of 
itial  to  a  Ubersl  education  par  eaee 
makes  important  concessions,  whie 
writers  on  his  side  of  the  question  have 
make ;  for  instance :  That  it  Is  idle  to 
that  the  study  of  the  classics  is  as  indis 
to  culture  now  as  it  was  three  or  four  < 
ago;  that  it  is  a  very  narrow  view  whi 
that  there  is  only  one  method  of  educat 
beaten  track  on  which  all  must  walk : 
ssssrHon  that  classical  training  is  ess 
literary  exoelluMe,  to  perfection  of  styli 
tradicted  by  too  many  fkcts ;  that  the 
of  teaching  Greek  and  latin  which  hi 
into  vogue  are  not  above  eritidsm  t  t 
be  so  taught  that  the  time  given  to  thei 
wasted  or  utteiiy  misspent. 

Fbdsbal  Aid  to  Educaxxoh.  By  He 
dall  Waite,  Prinotton  Review  (May),  81 
eminently  timely  paper.  Not  only  ev 
gressman,  but  every  intelligent  max 
United  States,  should  read  it.  Not  on! 
argument  in  tevor  of  Federal  aid  to  edi 
millions  of  fineedmoi  a  forcible  and  oc 
one,  but  it  is  enforced  by  numerous  i 
statistics  relating  to  illiteracy,  etc,  wh 
much  light  on  the  whole  8ut()ect.  It  if 
ly  to  be  hoped  that  the  House  of  Bepres 
will  concur  in  the  measure  already  ad 
the  Senate. 

Chbdtian  Aohostxcism.  By  Bev.  Ca- 
teis,  Fopviar  Science  MmVdjf  (May), 
nious  and  praiseworthy  argument,  whi 
turns  the  tables  upon  Herbert  Spencer  i 
writers  of  the  bald  agnostio  school.  '* 
ious  man  need  shrink  ftrom  saying  I  an 
tian  agnostic,"  according  to  this  wrl 
affirms  that  Paul,  Job  and  all  the  great 
of  the  Old  Testament  were  agnostios. 
thou,  by  sesrchiug,  find  our  God  Y*  *' 
hath  seen  God  at  any  time."  He  shov 
Herbert  Spencer  will  carry  out  his  "Fi 
ciples  "  to  their  **  ultimate  conclusion.'' 
'*  believe  in  an  eternal,  almighty  and  or 
Devh,."  He  reaches  the  conclusion 
agnosticism  be  allowed  to  develop  tnn 
own  lines,  without  artificial  hindrance 
needs  become  a  Christian  agnostidsi 
he  facetiously  asks :  "  Why  should  not 
agnostic  go  to  church,  fkU  in  with  the 
symbolism  in  ordinary  use,  and  contri 
moral  aid  to  those  who  have  taken  sei 
der  the  Christian  name  on  purpose  t 
gross  and  carnal  eyes,  till  they  becon 
of  the  Great  Unknown  behind  the  veil 
come  to  relatively  know  what  absolute 
knowledge  r 
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Hnn)-CUEE. 
By  C.  a.  Babtol,  D.D.,  inWestChxjboh, 

Boston,  Mass. 
And  Asa  *  *  in  his  disease  sought  not  to 

the  Lord,  Imt  to  the  physicians.     And 

Asa  slept  with  his  fathers,—2  Chron. 

xvi:  12.  13. 

That  sickness  is  twin-bom  with  sin 
is  the  oldest  tradition  in  the  world. 
The  Genesis  of  Moses  has  its  echo 
in  Milton's  Paradise  Lost;  our  mal- 
adies arise  from  something  tiner  than 
the  germs  any  microscope  can  detect; 
and  if  all  disease  have  its  origin  iu  the 
ill-disposed  spirit,  in  a  different  well- 
disposed  spirit  it  may  have  its  cure. 
So  Jesus  sent  forth  His  disciples  both 
to  preach  and  heal.  But  the  apostles 
were  no  college  of  doctors.  They  set 
up  no  medical  school.  Their  skill  was 
not  a  scheme,  but  a  communication  of 
life.  Any  plan  to  continue  their  func- 
tion without  this  vital  condition  will 
DeuI,  and  do  harm  by  diverting  atten- 
tion from  regular  practitioners  to  irreg- 
ulars of  every  sort.  There  are  pretend- 
'  «r8  enough  already  who  are  graduates 
'With  diplomas  in  their  hands;  and  all  the 
formulas  for  the  new  methods  have  not 
been  devised;  however,  in  their  adopters 
the  words  mind,fa>thtprayer  and  will  play 
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divers,  and  sometimes  contradictory, 
parts.  Confidence  in  drugs  abates,  and 
cannot  be  restored.  Spit  it  out,  my  child! 
So  our  poet-doctor  tells  us  mother-na- 
ture bids  every  one  do  with  the  potions 
and  pills.  Specifics  in  our  pharmacy 
do  not  multiply;  and  people  get  well 
without  doses,  little  or  large.  The 
shadow  of  Peter,  it  was  thought,  would 
restore;  but,  under  any  practice  or  in- 
fluence, the  list  of  diseases  does  not 
lessen.  New  names  are  added,  hard 
to  un'derstand.  Since  the  time  of  the 
French  Molidre,  the  whole  profession 
of  medicine  is  ridiculed  as  not  dimin- 
ishing the  number  of  epitaphs,  or  post- 
poning the  date  of  graves.  Dr.  John 
Ware,  fifty  years  ago,  expressed  a  doubt 
if  medicine  had  been  a  benefit  to  the 
world.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a 
mind  morbid  or  in  health  affects  the 
body.  Some  persons,  by  their  presence 
and  air,  make  us  sick  or  well. 

Temperance  is  a  virtue  before  it  is 
a  bodily  trait;  and  in  varying  health, 
says  Emerson,  we  have  a  searching 
preacher  of  self-control.  There  is  an 
indulgence  no  license-law  or  prohibi- 
tion can  reach,  and  it  is  more  baneful 
than  the  vine  or  the  stiU.  All  vice  digs 
a  mine  of  ruin  which  no  physician  can 


[Many  of  the  ftdl  sermons  and  condensations  published  in  this  Monthlt  are  printed  firom  the 
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'^^nke  these  reports  correct.  The  condensations  are  carefully  made  under  our  editorial  supervision. 
All  the  sermons  of  the  "  International  Sunday-School  Service  '*  are  written    expressly  for  Tbs 
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countermine.  Yet  in  onr  age  the  senRes 
have  their  philosophy  as  well  as  the 
Bonl.  From  Gk>ethe's  Elective  Affinities 
has  come  a  brood  of  publications  in  his 
own  country,  and  in  ours,  to  justify 
obedience  to  attractions  'supposed  as 
resistless  as  those  by  which  alkalis  and 
acids  meet  and  part.  But  a  man  and 
a  woman  belong  to  a  higher  than  any 
mineral  or  chemical  order,  to  return  to 
which  is  to  revert  and  retrograde,  to 
disclaim  humanity  and  fling  one's  self 
down  to  the  grindings  of  dust  under 
foot,  or  amid  the  slime  protoplasmists 
tell  of  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  till 
manifold  disease  dissolve  God's  image 
in  the  human  frame.  Solomon's  bitter- 
sweet experience — a  mormonism  before 
the  time  or  the  name — like  a  Washing- 
tonian  drunkard's  confession,  empha- 
sizes his  conclusion  that  departing  from 
evil  shall  be  health  to  the  navel  and 
marrow  to  the  bones.  How  often  have 
men  drank^  not,  as  they  say,  to  each  oth- 
er's health,  but,  like  Rip  Van  Winkle, 
only  for  distress  and  death  !  What  doc- 
tor can  prescribe  for  an  inordinate  af- 
fection, from  his  leather  pocket-book 
or  medicine-chest?  A  little  mind-cure 
were  better  than  a  complete  apoth- 
ecary's shop;  and  in  one's  own  mind, 
often  more  than  in  another's,  the'  rem- 
edy lies. 

Safety  or  peril  resides  in  the  same 
region  of  the  affections,  even  as  the 
very  sea  that  tosses  brings  us  to  port. 
Like  cures  like;  Ihe  hair  of  a  dog  his  own 
hUe;  and  herbs,  as  George  Herbert  says, 
the  flesh  they  find  iheir  acquaintance  in. 
There  is  no  malady  which  guilty  in- 
trigues, extravagant  passions  and  cor- 
roding cares  may  not  produce  or  in- 
crease; and  none  which  good  affections 
will  not  alleviate,  if  not  remove.  If 
the  mind-cure  often  fails,  so  does  the 
drug-cure  as  well.  No  practitioner  has 
a  panacea.  Mothers  have  saved  their 
children  by  imparting  their  own  life; 
by  importunate  prayer,  and  refusal  to 
be  reconciled  to  death  or  resigned  to 
fate,  when  nurse  and  doctor  gave  up. 
Whoever  we  give  our  life  for  will  live 
longer.  Not  half  the  murder-cases  are 
called  in  court.    That  member  of  the 


house  whom  another  member  checks 
and  criticises  and  finds  in  the  way,  and 
wishes  to  quit,  he  or  she  helps  to  kill. 
We  report  the  disease  as  consumption 
or  a  decline;  but  it  was  from  cruelty  or 
neglect,   not  natural  weakness  of  the 
lungs.     We  do  not  protract  a  visit  after 
the  host  wishes  us  to  go.    We  will  not 
stay  under  our  own  roof  without  a  wel- 
come.   I  shall  die  when  my  friends  are 
ready.  The  mourner  often  laments  over 
what  he  has   destroyed,   ordering  the 
bier  long  before  sending  for  the  under- 
taker.    Many  a  heap  of  flowers  have  I 
seen  on  coffins   that  would  not  have 
been  made  by  plane  and  hammer  so 
soon,  had  a  tithe  of  the  green  leaves, 
lilies  and  roses  been  strewn  along  the 
way.      Some  j^re    so  dear  to  us   that 
we  put  off  their  burial  for  years,  and 
would  prefer  their  immortality  to  our 
own.      This  sentiment  is  like  the  oil 
down  Aaron's  beard.    By  dumb  creat* 
ures  it  is   shown.      The   horse   turns 
around,  though  inconveniently,  in  hia 
harness,  to  look  at  his  master;  he  smells 
of  his  hand,  lays  his  nose  on  his  cheek, 
licks  his  flesh  and  bends  down  bis  neck 
to  be  stroked.     Christ's  miracles  were 
wrought  on  a  promise  of  faith,  for  the 
blind  eye,  for  the  withered  hand,  and 
for  the  remorseful  conscience  in  him 
whom  he  assured:  "Son,  thy  sins  be 
forgiven  thee,"  an  insane  compunction 
being  in  this  case  the  evil  root.     Peter 
commanded  the  cripple  to  stand  on  hia 
feet,  perceiving  that  he  had  faith  to  be 
healed.     The  good  Samaritan   poured 
out  something  more  than  oil  and  wine* 
into    the    robbed    traveller's    wounds. 
The  fine  and  fragrant  salve  from  the- 
alabaster-box  went  beneath   the   skin 
and  trickled  through  the  bleeding  heart 
of  the  Man  of  sorrows,  who  had  not 
where  to  lay  His  head,  despised  and  re- 
jected of  men,  as  in  the  great  Oratorio' 
we  sing.    There  are  in  us  gashes  and 
ghastly  wounds,  perhaps  unknown  ta 
the  inflictors,  which,  no  sword  or  dag- 
ger ever  made.     A  word  or  look  was 
enough  to  stab  us;  shall  no  words  or 
looks  suffice  to  make  us  whole?    No 
medicaments,   only   mental  cure,   can- 
either  probe  them  or  bind  up. 
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i  ordering  of  oar  active  powers 
ledioine,  as  well  as  that  merry 
of  which  the  Preacher  speaks. 
n  error  to  fancy  tbat  an  active 
or  busy  hand  injures  health  or 
AS  life.  The  steadfast  will  is  a 
server,  and  baoys  np  from  spir- 
rowning.  It  is  an  antidote  to 
of  every  kind.  It  sheaths  over- 
3eling  in  work.  Novalis  said  the 
is  an  active  poison.  He  mast 
leant  the  mind  sadly  occupied  or 
ought,  needing  to  be  diverted 
lonsuming  tasks.  Thought,  sor- 
r  love  lacking  peace  wears  upon 
\y  wear  out  the  organs  and  mor- 
;trament8  it  chafes  while  it  em- 

In  such  case  one  should  flee  as 
life  to  some  stint.  Heal  the  mind 
nd  sore  with  brooding  on  absent 
responsive  objects:  with  labor 
£68  it  while  it  wearies  the  mns- 
d  makes  the  sweat,  according  to 
i  decree,  run  down  the  face.  As 
ders  and  cross-ties  of  the  bridge 
ute  the  pressure  on  it  of  heavy 
BO  various  duty  lightens  by  di- 
every  burden  of  grief  and  pain, 
t  your  own  heart,  says  Pythago- 
t  it  be  others'  food.  Nourish 
irith  your  sensibilities,  friendly 
and  fervent  prayers.  For  such 
as  require  to  be  fed  in  turn,  a 
nrill  be  spread  with  some  word  of 
Dm  human  lips,  for  bread.  But, 
mnger  without  such  supply;  if 
he  be  distant  or  dead  who  could 
18  better  than  Solomon's  apples 
1  in  dishes  of  silver;  and  if  we 

realize  the  familiar  presence 
it  the  visible  form,  then  let  us, 
I  a  surgeon  with  a  sprained  limb, 
the  uneasy  emotion  with  a  liga- 
of  work.  Conduct  is  not,  as 
iw  Arnold  says,  three-fourths  of 
at  by  true  behavior  life  is  deep- 
nd  blessed. 

1  practical  considerations,  which 
yond  dispute,  may  show  how  far 
body  is  not  only  inhabited,  but 
by  a  sane  mind.  The  tendency 
medical  profession  has  been  to 
iterial  conditions  that  constitute 
tribute  to  health  or  disease.    An 


eminent  doctor  said,  Tkt  fnan  isoXl  hody^ 
But  such  materialism  provokes  reactioi^ 
till,  at  the  other  extreme,  some  say  the- 
body  is  nothing:  man  is  all  mind.    The 
importance    of  mind  in  medicine  we- 
have  yet  to  learn.     No  limits  can  be  set- 
to    it.     When  Isaiah  says,   our  health, 
shall  spring  from  our  humanity;  and 
Jesus,    that    demons,    or  diseases,  are^ 
driven  out  only  by  prayer  and  fasting;, 
and  Moses,   that  filial  piety  prolongs 
life,  even  orthodox  sticklers  for  the  lit- 
eral sense  may  incline  to  slip  off  the 
texts  into  fanciful  generalities.    They 
are  poetry,  say  the  commentators,  as  if 
the  poetry  were  not  truth,  in  attempt- 
ing, however,  to  grasp  which,  ignorance 
may  take  the  name  of  science,  and  as- 
sume to  heal  with  no  knowledge  of  the 
potency  of  any  idea  or  agent,  of  the 
history  of  disease,   of  the  diversity  of 
bodily  affections,  or  even  of  the  anato- 
my of  the  human  frame. 

And  fools  rush  in 

Where  angela  fear  to  tread. 

In  using  the  terms  mttaphysical  and 
Christian  science  the  new  practice  dis- 
owns aught  magical  or  lawless  in  its  be- 
lief or  procedure,  appeals  to  common 
experience  to  attest  its  claims,and  plants 
itself  on  the  base  the  Bible  builds  on, 
fact  and  principle  in  human  nature; 
not  despising,  but  confirming  God's 
recorded  or  unwritten  revelation  com- 
ing, like  Christ,  not  to  destroy  but  to 
fulfill.  Let  us  notice  more  particularly 
the  connection  between  sickness  and 
sin. 

They  have,  first,  the  same  origin,  and 
are  coeval  in  nature : 

"The  fruit 
Of  that  forbidden  tree,  whoae  mortal  taste 
Brought  death  into  the  world,  and  all  our  woe." 

They  have,  secondly,  the  same  propa- 
gation and  spread.  Maladies  are  con- 
tagious; not  only  pestilence,  smallpox, 
typhus,  and  Asiatic  cholera,  but,  as 
physicians  now  say,  even  coughs  and 
colds.  If  sick  and  well  sleep  together, 
or  keep  company,  they  interchange  con- 
ditions, like  a  married  pair,  for  better 
or  worse.  Are  not  our  moral  ailments 
contagious  ?  Do  we  not  infect  one  an- 
other with  oar  vanity  and  pride?    Is 
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not  anger  Terj  catching?  What  epi- 
demic worse  or  wider  than  retaliation 
and  reTenge,  netting  indiTidnals  by  the 
ears,  and  wrapping  nations  in  flames? 
If  aaght  in  the  mind  can  resist  this  in- 
clination to  speak  or  strike  back,  it 
proves  vigor  of  constitution  and  is  a 
mind-care,  by  dint  and  reason  of  which 
we  are  well.  It  is  a  body-cure,  too. 
There  is  no  passion,  unrestrained,  of 
which  men  have  not  died,  as  John 
Hunter  died  at  St.  George's  hospital  in 
England,  of  anger,  and  as  many  have 
died  of  unbridled  joy. 

Why,  then,  thirdly,  should  not  the 
cure  of  sickness  run  parallel  with  its 
continuance  and  cause?  Disorder  is 
inherited.  It  has  been  said,  we  all  die 
of  the  disease  we  are  born  with — ^bar- 
ring accidents  by  the  way.  But,  though 
theological  liberals  like  not  this  ortho- 
dox doctrine,  sin  is  inherited,  too. 
Ezekiel  protests  against  the  proverb 
that  the  fathers  have  eaten  sour  grapes, 
and  the  children's  teeth  are  set  on  edge. 
Nevertheless  it  is  true. 

For  example  of  this  communication 
or  transmission,  take  the  illustration  of 
fear.  What  a  leaven,  or,  rather,  light- 
ning, it  is!  \yhen  we  consider  it  in 
the  ecclesiastical  domain,  mankind 
seems  to  have  been  but  a  great,  fright- 
ened child.  But  what  an  illness  or 
infirmity  of  body  and  mind  it  is  to 
shiver !  and  what  a  frequent  beginning 
of  actual  disease !  If  I  quake,  said 
Emerson,  what  matter  what  I  quake  at  ? 
We  do  not  count  it  wrong,  especially  in 
a  woman,  to  be  timid  and  afraid;  but 
is  it  right  or  well  ?  Courage  is  a  virtue 
as  well  as  joy.  Terror  is  not  only  a 
wretchedness,  but  a  disgrace,  exposure 
and  invitation  to  harm.  You  will  be 
likely  to  have  what  you  dread.  You 
have  it,  you  suffer  from  it  already! 
What  you  rehearse  you  will  enact.  This 
is  the  short- hand  history  of  disease, 
misery  and  crime.  Perfect  love  casteth 
out  fear;  and  is  it  not  a  defect,  dishon- 
or iind  iniquity  to  be  destitute  of  per- 
fect love?  Bonaparte,  in  his  better 
days,  when  the  star  he  had  rose  in  tri- 
umph and  had  not  set  in  blood  selfishly 
Bhed,  was  brave— as  at  Areola  and  Lodi; 


thought  the  bullet  was  not  nm  and 
moulded  he  should  be  hit  by,  thoogk 
cannon  balls  ploughed  the  earth  into 
powder  at  his  side;  felt  no  alann  for 
himaelf  from  the  plague  in  Egypt,  and 
fortified  his  soldiers  against  it  with  that 
brave  deportment  of  hi&  own.  To  what 
but  panic  is  due  the  large  destruction 
of  life  in  buildings  falling  or  on  fire, 
in  battles  like  that  of  Bull  Bun,  and  in 
wrecks  at  sea?  We  must  be  of  good 
heart  to  be  secure.  At  a  riot  the  anti- 
slavery  lady  appealed  to  the  leader  of 
the  mob  to  be  her  escort.  He  accepted 
the  office,  admiring  her  pluck,  and  for- 
saking his  ferocious  mates.  Said  Aaron 
Burr  to  the  sick  and  whimpering 
woman:  "If  you  must  die,  at  least  die 
game!"  The  savage  curs  would  hare 
bitten  me  had  I  fled,  instead  of  turning 
to  appeal  to  the  better  angel  that  is  in 
the  nature  even  of  a  dog.  Confidence 
in  God,  and  courage,  are  synonyms.  I 
have  seen  one  die,  and  neither  have  nor 
give  any  idea  save  of  going  to  sleep. 
Displace  images  of  terror  with  pictures 
of  hope,  and  you  will  heal.  Bad  physi- 
cians express  unfavorable  judgments  of 
a  case.  For  a  doctor  to  pronounce,  is 
to  execute  sentence — to  kill,  and  not  to 
cure.  How  much  harm  a  religion  of 
alarm  is  responsible  for,  in  body  and 
soul,  as  if  the  universe  were  a  sinking 
ship! 

Had  I,  said  an  atheistic  man,  the 
making  of  the  world,  I  would  improve 
it  by  causing  health  to  be  as  contagious 
as  disease.  This  new  Alfonso  of  Cas- 
tile ought  to  know  that  health  is  as  con- 
tagious as  disease.  We  bless  those  who 
never  sat  at  our  board ;  we  curse  those 
to  whom  we  never  opened  our  lips. 
The  doctors  do  not  a  tithe  of  the  heal- 
ing, and  have  no  antidote  for  the  worst 
complaints.  The  physician  who  was 
called  to  Lady  Macbeth  could  not 
minister  to  a  mind  diseased.  He  said 
therein  the  patient  must  minister  to 
himself.  Lady  Macbeth's  murder — as 
murder  always  is  ^  was  suicide,  too. 
Shylock,  after  Portia's  decree,  wanted 
to  go,  saying:  I  am  not  well.  How  many 
have  been  sick  of  a  thought  or  of  a  cer- 
tain company  or   single  companion ! 
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How  many  haye  got  well  with  thoaghts 
that  alone  could  cure !    The  better  an- 
gel that  lurks  in  every  breast  is  a  heal- 
ing medinm.     By  one  who  had  served 
in  oar  civil  war,  I  was  told  of  sick  sol- 
diers who,  in  their  despair,  volantarily 
tnmed  their  faces  to  the  wall  and  died, 
because  they  wanted,  and  had  made  up 
their  mind,  to  die.   If  to  those  poor  boys, 
who  had  marched  out  from  houses  and 
churches  with  flowers  in  the  muzzles 
of  their  guns,  as  they  now  lay  moaning 
on  their  beds,  had  come  some  token  of 
affection,  a  word  of  assnraDce,  a  letter 
from  home;  if  the  step  of  some  Miss 
Gilson,  Dorothy  Dix,  or  Florence  Night- 
ingale, had  been  heard  in  the  corridor; 
if  a  bird  had  flown  by  the  window,  or 
alighted  and  sung  in  the  branches  of 
a  tree;  had  any  good  message  arrived, 
they  would  have  opened  their  eyes, 
stretched  their  limbs,  astonished  the 
surgeons,  and  lived  !    A  grain,  a  hair, 
the  twentieth  part  of  a  scruple,  in  deli- 
cate conditions  and  a  tremulous  sus- 
pense, determines  the  scale;  and  the 
balance  hangs  for  as   all  to   pat  the 
atom  into,  so  intimate  is  the  relation 
between  the  body  and  the  mind.     We 
decide  each  other's  fate  every  day.   The 
skeptic  laughs  at  such  a  superstition 
as  the  apostle's,  that  the  prayer  of  faith 
shall  heal  the  sick.     Bat  sach  praying 
is  no   liturgical  collect,   repetition  by 
rote  or  mumbled  phrase,  but  a  struggle 
with  Grod,  as  when  Luther  said  to  Him, 
Thcu  must  hear  me  !    When  we  so  give 
the  breath  of  oar  being,  which  is  prayer 
to  the    safferer,    we    save    him    from 
doom.    Had  we  been  willing,  he  should 
go  with  a  Japanese  happy  dispatch,  no 
physic  would  have  been  of  any  avail. 
We  smile  at  the  idea  of  demoniacal  pos- 
session, as  if  ourvindictiveness  or  aver- 
sion were  aught  but  that.     The  matter 
with  you,  said  one  of  the  mind-carers 
to  her  patients,  is  vipers:  envy,  malice, 
jealousy,  suspicion.     Is  it  not  as  line 
a  miracle  to  cast  out  these  as  to   ex- 
pel unclean  spirits  in  the  country  of 
the  Gadarenes?    Was  Christ's  predic- 
tion false  of  the  greater  works  His  dis- 
ciples should  do?    Do  we   not  infest 
one  another's  flesh  with  onr  malign  and 


sensual  passions  ?  When  vice  ails  us, 
shall  we  have  a  diagnosis  and  consul- 
tation of  doctors  for  a  pretence  ? 

"With  science  poorly  mask  our  heart. 
And  vex  the  gods  with  question  pert. 
Immensely  curious  whether  jovl 
Still  are  rulers,  or  mildew." 

Life  is  thus  a  masquerade,    nd  death 
the  unmasking.     Solid  and  splendid  is 
the  archway  at  Mount  Auburn,  Green- 
wood Cemetery  and  Forest  Hills.     But 
who  thinks  of  the  entrance  to  those 
grave-yards  from  unhappy  homes  ?  All 
the  paths— Laurel,  Willow,  Acacia,  and 
the  rest — lead  from  such  !    Balzac  tells 
us  of  a  mother  who  suddenly  expires 
after  one  more  of  her  unnatural  daugh- 
ter's hard  words;  and  he  adds  that  the 
slaughter  by  savages  of  those  too  old 
to  continue  on  the   march  is  philan- 
thropy in  the  comparison.     Bat  what 
he  relates  happens  every  day  in  France 
and  the  United  States.    A  gentle   re- 
membrance from  one — it  may  be  not  of 
our  flesh  and  blood — a  note,  a  flower, 
a  book,  a  hand-grasp,  to  assure  us  our 
days  of  usefulness  are  not  over,  enables 
us  to  live  and  labor  still.    Who  or  what 
is  this  that  comes  and  sits  down  in  my 
heart;  or  that  I  go  to  as  a  sanctuary; 
or  cling  to  as  the  Hebrew  fugitives  clung 
to  the  horns  of  the  altar  ?    It  may  be  a 
man,  more  likely  a  woman.     It  is  my 
physician,  whom  I  need  not  send  for  I 
These  are  immaterial  forces,  and  none 
beside.   The  supernatural  acts  through 
the  nataral.     Let  us  make  the  connec- 
tion and  be  all  of  us  well.     Be  its  fault 
or  defeat  what  it  may,  I  greet,  there- 
fore, the  new  departare  which  lays  the 
stress  on  the  mind.     The  attenuation 
of  medicine,  which  has  worked  so  well, 
may  end   in   its    annihilation.     There 
will  be,  in  the  innovating  modes,  doabt- 
less,  much  groping,  misdirection,  con- 
tradiction  of  views,    and   folly  mixed 
with  faith.     Let  us  winnow  the  heap, 
and  not  make  of  the  past  a  chair,  but 
a  goad;  nor,  with  cast-iron  prejudice, 
reject  whatever  agrees   not  with  our 
prepossessions.    When  one  surgeon  re- 
fused to  believe  in  an  operation  with- 
out pain,  though  on  the  patient's  oath, 
who  was  a  poor  sailor;  and  said  he  coolcL 
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swallow  no  such  camel,  another  sur- 
geon replied  that  his  brother,  in  his 
gross  contempt  of  human  testimony, 
had  shown  he  could  take  down  a  drom- 
edary or  camel  with  two  humps  with 
perfect  ease  !  Now,  without  a  mesmer- 
izer,  in  what  is  called  hypnotism,  the 
marvel  comes  again.  Nonsense!  men 
say,  as  if  they  carried  all  the  sense  in 
their  particular  head. 

The  faith  that  heals  is  not  passive, 
but  active,  like  that  which  bores  Hoo- 
sac  and  the  Alps,  and  applies  ether, 
and  offers  the  prayer  that  prevents  sin. 
We  smile  at  the  skeptic's  proposed 
demonstration,  with  his  prayer-gauge  in 
the  ho$3pital,  that  prayer  will  make  no 
difference,  when  it  does  make  of  us 
different  men.  If  I  am  conscious  of 
being  a  conductor,  though  small  as  a 
capillnry  tube  in  a  plant,  or  the  oaten 
straw  that  makes  music  as  a  pipe,  why 
should  I,  in  compliment  to  an  atheist, 
deny  the  fact  ?  There  is  for  us  all  an 
office  greater  than  conventions  can 
nominate  for,  or  the  people  elect  to,  or 
beads  of  departments  bestow.  There 
is  a  bureau  in  our  business  and  home, 
a  diploma  and  an  appointment  to  make 
all  about  us  well ;  else,  Ood  bless  you  is 
a  cheap  benediction.  lam  glad  to  hear 
of  doctors  who  say  health  is  from  the 
Lord,  not  from  the  world.  We  idolize 
brains.  New  England  is  styled  the 
brain  of  the  land.  I  am  sorry  she  ever 
found  it  out !  Brain  is  at  a  loss  and 
discount  without  the  heart.  Longevity 
in  delicate  persons  comes  from  minding 
the  beautiful  laws.  The  well  empties 
no  faster  thnn  it  fills.  Let  us  feel  the 
divine  grace  as  a  railway  train  does  the 
pull  of  the  engine.  Let  us  be  lowly. 
The  swimming  mote  has  more  of  the 
sky  than  the  big  mountain.  When  self 
is  reduced  we  shall  cease  to  grind  each 
other  to  pieces,  and  to  call  that  rough 
and  so  common  process  the  providence 
of  Gk)d. 

Bold  Pbeachino. — Rash  preaching 
disgusts,  timid  preaching  leaves  souls 
asleep;  while  bold  preaching.dictatedby 
love,  is  the  only  kind  of  preaching  that 
God  owns  and  blesses. — Rowland  Hill. 


TEE  KATTTBiL  ZN  TEE  8UPSB27AT- 

U&AL. 
Bt    Ghakles    H.    Pabkhxtbst,     D.D., 

IN    Madison    Squabs    Pbesbtibbian 

Chubch,  New  Yobs. 
TeU  me,  what  hast  thou  in  the  house?— 
2  Kings  iy:  2. 

The  miracles  of  the  Old  Testament 
are,  as  a  rule,  I  suppose,  less  familiar 
to  ns  than  those  of  the  New;  and  before 
going  on  to  feel  after  the  lessons  that 
may  be  contained  for  us  in  this  quoted 
question  from  Kings,  I  would  like  to 
read  you  the  entire  miracle  story  in 
which  it  occurs  (it  is  but  seven  verses 
long),  in  order  that  we  may  be  able  to 
get  at  the  exact  meaning  of  our  text, 
and  so  be  in  condition  to  make  such 
application  of  it  as  shall  be  justified  by 
the  general  trend  of  the  narrative. 

It  stands  in  II.  Kings,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  fourth  chapter,  as  follows : 
"  Now  there  cried  a  certain  woman  of 
the  wives  of  the  sons  of  the  prophets 
unto  Elisha,  saying.  Thy  servant  my 
husband  is  dead;  and  thou  knowest 
that  thy  servant  did  fear  the  Lord :  and 
the  creditor  is  come  to  take  onto  him 
my  two  sons  to  be  bondmen.  And 
Elisha  said  unto  her,  What  shall  I  do 
for  thee  ?  Tell  me,  what  hast  thou  in 
the  hoQse?  And  she  said.  Thine  hand- 
maid'hath  not  anything  in  the  house, 
sav^  a  pot  of  oil.  Then  he  said,  Oo, 
borrow  thee  vessels  abroad  of  all  thy 
neighbors,  even  empty  vessels;  borrow 
not  a  few.  And  when  thon  art  come  in, 
thou  shalt  shut  the  door  upon  thee 
and  upon  thy  sons,  and  shalt  pour  oat 
into  all  those  vessels,  and  thou  shalt 
set  aside  that  which  is  full.  So  she 
went  from  him,  and  shut  the  door  upon 
her  and  upon  her  sons,  who  brought 
the  vessels  to  her;  and  she  poured  out 
And  it  came  to  pass  when  the  vessels 
were  full,  that  she  said  unto  her  son. 
Bring  me  yet  a  vessel.  And  he  said 
unto  her.  There  is  not  a  vessel  more. 
And  the  oil  stayed.  Then  she  came  and 
told  the  man  of  God.  And  he  said.  Go, 
sell  the  oil,  and  pay  thy  debt,  and  live 
thou  and  thy  children  of  the  rest*' 

From  the  connection,  then,  in  which 
our  question  stands,  £Usha*s  meaning 
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in  asking  it  is  safficiently  and  easily 
apparent.  On  the  ground  of  her  re- 
quest, coupled  with  the  fact  of  the 
piety  of  her  deceased  husband,  Elisha  is 
evidently  minded  to  minister  in  some 
way  to  her  relief.  It  is  implied  in  his 
question,  "What  shall  I  do  for  thee?" 
The  purpose  of  assistance  is  already 
formed;  it  only  remains  to  decide  in 
what  way  and  along  what  line  that  as- 
sistance can  be  most  effectively  and 
judiciously  rendered.  The  woman  was 
in  debt.  The  case  required  money — 
t  thiug  which  the  woman  did  not  have, 
and  which  God*s  prophet  could  not  be 
expected  to  have.  There  forced  itself  up- 
on him,  therefore,  the  idea  of  interposing 
for  her  relief  in  a  way  that  was  miracu- 
lous. A  purpose  to  that  effect  was  certain- 
ly already  shaped  in  his  mind  when  he 
asked  her,  **  What  hast  thou  in  the 
house?*'  The  intent  of  his  question 
was  not  to  discover  what  she  had  in 
the  house  already  that  could  be  turned 
into  money,  but  what  she  had  there 
that  he,  in  the  exercise  of  supernatural 
power,  could  use  as  a  basis  for  the  de- 
velopment of  larger  supply  of  the  same 
commodity;  just  as  when  Christ,  at  a 
later  day,  asked  of  His  disciples,  "How 
many  loaves  have  ye?"  It  was  not  to 
see  if  they  had  not  enough  already  to 
feed  the  multitude;  it  was  for  the  pur- 
pose of  fixing  their  attention  upon  the 
inadequate  supply  from  which,  as  a  &a- 
sis^  He  was  about  to  develop,  by  mirac- 
ulous means,  a  supply  that  should  be 
sufficient. 

The  question  suggests  itself  here. 
Why  did  not  Elisha  render  the  woman 
assistance  that  should  have  met  the 
case  directly,  instead  of  being  so  cir- 
cuitous in  its  operation  ?  What  she 
wanted  was  money.  Now  why  did  not 
he  make  money  first  off,  and  be  done 
with  it,  instead  of  having  her  bring  out 
her  one  vessel  of  oil,  and  run  around 
among  all  her  neighbors  borrowing 
dishes,  and  emptying  the  oil  into  the 
dishes,  and  then  taking  it  all  out  into 
the  street  to  market,  and  finding  cus- 
tomers for  it;  and  only  in  the  end,  after 
a  good  deal  of  trouble  and  inconven- 
ience, obtaining  the  money  that  a  word 


of  Elisha's  might  have  created  on  the 
spot  ?  Well,  the  question  is  a  long  one. 
I  do  not  know  that  we  can  answer  it. 
Perhaps  Elisha  could  not  have  created 
the  money  on  the  spot.  Even  mirac- 
ulous energy  may  be  limited;  certain 
restrictions  that  it  is  obliged  to  give 
heed  to;  certain  lines  to  which  it  is 
confined;  laws  with  which  it  is  obliged 
to  work  in  sympathy.  The  miracles, 
both  of  the  Old  Testament  and  of 
the  New,  become  intensely  interesting 
when  considered  in  that  light.  A  com- 
parison of  them  will  suggest  that  there 
is  a  method  which  obtains  in  their  per- 
formance. The  criticism  is  brought 
against  the  Scriptures,  in  their  mirac- 
ulous elements,  that  they  show  God  in 
a  bad  light;  that  a  miracle,  if  such  a 
thing  were  possible,  would  be  a  sort  of 
paroxysm  of  energy,  and  exhibit  Ck)d 
in  a  kind  of  convulsion.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  study  of  these  phenomena 
will  disclose  to  us  at  least  the  traces 
of  deep  carefulness  and  deliberate 
thoughtfulness.  There  are  certain 
banks  within  which  the  stream  of  even 
miraculous  efficiency  conscientiously 
confines  itself.  So  far  from  the  mir- 
acles in  general,  that  are  incorporated 
in  our  Scriptures,  %being  symptoms  of 
anything  like  playfulness  on  God*s  part, 
or  regard  iessness  of  His  established 
laws,  I  find  in  them  the  tokens  of  im- 
mense seriousness  rather,  and  tacit  in- 
timations of  the  most  intense  respect 
for  those  laws  even  at  the  very  point 
and  instant  of  his  deviation  from  them. 
Miracles  are  wrought,  whether  by  Him 
directly  or  through  His  agents,  only  in 
the  pursuit  of  clearly  defined  moral 
aims. 

As,  for  example,  Christ  never  did  a 
work  of  wonder  for  His  own  relief  Qr 
convenience.  And  even  in  the  perform- 
ance of  such  miracles,  Qod  observes  a 
rigid  parsimony.  I  think  we  carry  with 
US,  through  the  reading  of  the  Script- 
ures, a  sense  that  there  is,  on  God's 
part,  a  certain  reluctance  to  do  works 
of  wonder.  They  are  done  by  Him  in 
such  a  way  that  His  very  deviation  from 
habit  only  displays  more  impressively 
His  profound  regard  for  habit.    And 
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even  when  circumstances  necessitate  a 
miracle,  yon  will  disooyer,  if  yon  watch 
Him,  that  the  angle  which  His  maryel- 
lons  working  makes  with  His  ordinary 
working  is  reduced  to  a  minimum;  He 
seems  bent  on  making  His  miraculous 
act  as  close  an  imitation  as  possible  of 
His  natural  act  And  so,  when  Christ 
would  furnish  wine  to  the  wedding- 
guests  at  Cana,  we  have  a  flippant  way 
of  saying  that  He  could  as  easily  have 
filled  with  wine  directly  the  cups  that 
stood  upon  the  guest-table.  That  is 
more  than  we  know.  At  any  rate,  He 
did  not  produce  the  wine  in  that  way. 
He  ordered  the  water-pots  filled  with 
water;  and  on  that  water,  as  a  basis. 
His  Spirit  breeds  till  it  becomes  wine. 
He  remembers  nature  even  in  His  act 
of  supemature.  The  act  seems  inlaid 
with  a  delicate  reminiscence  of  the  meth- 
od by  which  on  every  sunny  slope  and 
vine-garden  of  the  earth,  the  water  is 
touched  by  the  energy  of  God  till  it  is 
slowly  quickened  and  gradually  bright- 
ened into  wine. 

Tbe  Cnna  miracle  demonstrates,  not 
God's  indifference  to  law,  but  His  pro- 
found regard  for  law.  So  when  the 
hungry  multitudes  were  out  by  the 
side  of  Gennesaret,  and  the  disciples 
had  intimated  that  thoy  had  a  little, 
only  a  little,  bread  with  them,  Jesus 
could  have  said  (so  we  imagine,  per- 
haps), "Oh,  well,  that  won*t  signify 
anything'*;  it  will  take,  at  the  lowest 
calculation — four  thousand  men,  beside 
women  and  children,  call  it  eight  thou- 
sand people,  and  three  loaves  to  a  per- 
son —  twenty-four  thousand  loaves. 
What  little  you  have  is  practically  no 
better  than  nothing.  If  I  am  going  to 
feed  them  I  can  just  as  well  make  my 
miracle  large  enongh  to  cover  twenty- 
four  thousand  as  twenty-three  thou- 
sand nine  hundred  and  ninety."  On 
the  contrary,  the  Lord  said  to  them, 
"How  many  loaves  have  ye?"  "And 
they  said,  Seven,  and  a  few  little  fishes." 
**And  he  took  the  seven  loaves  and  the  fishes^ 
and  GAVE  THANKS."  He  developed  bread 
and  fish  from  bread  and  fish.  He  leaned 
on  nature  in  doing  what  was  above 
nature.    Bread  came  only  from  bread, 


as  in  our  story  from  Kings,  oil  came 
only  from  oil.  His  miracle  was  a  rem- 
iniscence of  nature,  and  so  honored 
nature.  He  worked  in  the  air,  hut 
stood  on  the  ground.  He  t^there^  Hia 
miracle  to  a  natural  datum,  and  let 
even  His  miraculous  energy  flow  in  a 
channel  that  was  calculated  from  His 
every-day  habit.  So  when  the  Lord 
would  relieve  His  disciples,  who  had 
been  all  the  night  casting  the  net  with- 
out taking  anything,  and  drew  near  to 
shore  in  the  early  chilly  morning, 
tired,  hungry  and  discouraged.  He 
might,  perhaps  —  I  don't  know  ~  He 
might,  perhaps,  with  a  word,  have  let 
some  quintals  of  fish  be  laid  upon  shore 
forth  em  —  all  sorted,  dressed  and  cooked, 
for  that  matter.  Instead  of  that. 
He  gave  them  a  simple  direction  as  to 
how  they  could  best  secure  a  good  catch 
for  themselves.  They  followed  His 
counsel,  and  drew  in  a  hundred  and 
fifty-three  at  one  haul. 

There  was  a  miracle  there,  undonbt- 
edly.  The  story  intends  to  teach  that; 
but  the  Lord  took  care  to  keep  as  clofve 
to  nature  as  possible  in  performing  it. 
His  supernatural  act  was  rooted  down 
into  natural  methods.  He  stood  by  the 
net;  He  honored  the  fishing  tackle. 
Elisha  asked  the  woman.  What  hast 
thou  in  the  house?  This  miracle  of 
Christ's  contained  in  it,  by  implication, 
the  question,  What  hast  thou  in  the 
boat? 

This  incident  reminds  us  of  another 
that  is  like  it,  when  Christ  wanted  a 
few  cents  to  pay  His  own  tax  and  that 
of  Peter.  Instead  of  creating  the  suit- 
able coin  by  an  absolute  act,  Christ  told 
Peter  where  the  coin  could  be  found — 
in  the  mouth  of  the  first  fish  that  he 
would  pull  in  after  dropping  his  hook 
in  Gennesaret.  Has  it  occurred  to  you 
why  the  Lord  told  Peter  to  go  and^^ 
for  the  money,  instead  of  bidding  him 
look  for  it  on  land,  or  dig  for  it  ?  Was 
it  not  just  for  this  reason,  that  that 
method  of  obtaining  it  lay  in  Peter's 
linet  I  suppose  there  was  the  same 
difference  in  the  way  in  which  people 
threw  the  hook  then  that  there  is  now. 
Peter  was  a  fisherman  by  birth  and  by 
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profeaaion.     All  the  way  along,  then, 
the  Lord  kept  close  to  the  fitnesses  of 
things.     There  is  with  Him  no  playing 
&8t  and  loose  with  fact  and  with  na- 
ture.    Even  in  the  instant  of  a  mir- 
acle He  manages  to  enlogize  methods 
that  are  ordinary.    He  showed  His  ap- 
proYal  of  the  fisherman's  art,  and  quiet- 
ly applauded  skill  in  that  art.     While 
with  one  hand  He  performed  a  mir- 
acle, with  the  other  He  steadied  Him- 
self by  keeping  hold  of  the  chain  of 
ordinary  sequence.    So  once,  when  He 
gETe  sight  to  the  blind,  He  first  in  a 
way  anointed  the  blind  man's  eyes.   He 
wished  it  to  be  understood  that  there 
was  a  miracle,  and  yet  He  wanted  to 
keep  in,  if  I  may  use  the  expression — 
He  wanted  to  keep  in,  as  far  as  the 
case  would  permit,  with  the  ordinary 
modes   of  treatment.      With  Him  the 
methods  of  the  miraculous  were  deter- 
mined  by  the   methods   of  the    non- 
miraculous.     You  know,  also,  that  res- 
toration, by  ordinary  medical  practice, 
is  gradual.     So  in  this  particular  in- 
stance of  the  blind  man.  He  let  bis 
Bight  come  back  to  him  by  easy  stages: 
He  subserved  His    purpose,   and  yet 
eased  as  far  as  He  could  the  break  with 
the  methods    that  are    medical.      He 
anointed  the  man's  eyes  once,  and  he 
saw  a  little ;  and  anointed  them  again 
and  he  saw  a  good  deal.     His  miracle 
was  a  reminiscence  of  nature,   and  so 
honored  nature.      It  was  a  quotation 
from  the  medical  profession,  and  so 
honored  the  medical  profession.     He 
tethered  His  miracle  to  a  natural  da- 
tum, and  let  even  His  miraculous  ener- 
gy flow  in  a  channel  that  was  calculated 
from  methods    that  are    regular  and 
usual. 

Blishaasked  the  woman:  '*  What  hast 
thou  in  the  house  ?  "  We  wondered  why 
Jie  did  not  give  her  the  money  she  want- 
ed first  oflf^  without  stopping  to  drag 
into  the  matter  the  single  basin  of  oil 
she  happened  to  be  possessed  of.  I  hope 
^  our  illustrations  have  at  any  rate 
gi^en  us  a  clew,  and  that  they  have 
trained  our  thought  into  at  least  a 
•lightly  juster  appreciation  of  this  whole 
naatter  of  Bible   miracle.      And  if  we 


have  for  a  few  minutes  been  looking 
up  into  the  air,  we  will  now  take  this 
same  question  of  Klisha's  and  for  a  few 
minutes  try  to  hold  it  at  such  an  angle 
that  it  will  flash  God's  light  down  onto 
the  ground  where  we  are  walking  and 
working. 

"What  hast  thou  in  the  house?" 
God's  miraculous  energy  chooses  to  com- 
mence work  on  the  basip  of  the  little 
that  a  man  has  already.  His  ordinary 
energy  chooses  to  conform  itself  to  the 
same  method.  So  that  in  any  work  or 
enterprise  wherein  we  want  or  expect 
any  help  from  on  high  the  practical 
threshold  question  is  still  the  old  ques- 
tion, What  have  you  got  now?  '•  What 
hast  thou  in  the  house  ?  "  Observe  how 
closely  that  comes  to  our  daily  life,  and 
what  use  we  make  of  it  in  the  common- 
est matters.  When  it  comes  spring,  and 
the  frost  is  loosened  frv»m  the  ground, 
and  God's  rains  have  settled  the  fur- 
rows thereof,  our  farmer  bethinks  him- 
self of  his  husbandry  and  of  the  gener- 
ous harvest  with  which  he  hopes  to 
crowd  his  storehouses  and  barns  in  the 
autumn.  If  he  believes  in  God  and 
God's  agency  and  providence,  he  knows 
that  the  autumn  ingathering  will  be  to 
all  intents  a  divine  conferment.  And 
yet  he  has  learned  from  past  years  that 
Grod  has  a  very  peculiar  way  of  making 
His  conferments.  That  there  are  cer- 
tain banks  between  which  the  current 
even  of  God's  beneficence  and  almighti- 
ness  confines  itself.  **  Nothing  comes 
from  nothing,"  that  is  one  of  the  harJcs, 
If  we  want  a  blessing  in  com,  sense,  or 
grace,  we  have  got  to  get  at  God's  meth- 
ods and  train  in  the  ranks  of  His  provi- 
dence. **  Nothing  comes  from  nothing.'* 
It  is  well  to  pray  for  a  profitable  harvest, 
but  not  till  you  get  your  seed  in.  In  a 
sense  God  has  the  power  to  fill  your 
barn  with  fruits  without  any  trouble  on 
your  part;  but  He  has  chosen  not  to  do 
60,  and  in  that  sense  has  not  the  power 
to  do  so.  God's  blessings  come  in  the 
shape  of  an  addition  to  possessionsthat 
we  already  have:  the  woman's  oil,  the 
disciples'  seven  loaves;  to  him  that  hath 
shall  be  given. 

So  the  question  comes  back  on.  What 
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have  yon  already  .  *'  What  hnst  thou  in 
the  house  ?  "     More  to-morrow  begins 
with  an  inventory  of  what  we  have  to- 
day.   The  farmer  understands  that,  and 
with  the  good  sense  that  distinguishes 
the  agricultural  classes  proceeds  upon 
it     And  when  it  comes  time  for  him  to 
bestir  himself  he  goes  to  his  granary. 
There  is  but  little  in  it;  the  wheat  has 
mostly  been  «aten ;  the  winter  has  been 
a  long  and  cold  one,  and  the  corn  he 
has  mostly  fed  out  to  his  stock.     But 
he  is  not  there  to  see  what  he  has  wA 
got,  but  what  he  has  got.     **What  hast 
thou?"    He  looks  into  the  corn-bin;  it 
is  nearly  empty, but  he  thrusts  his  hand 
down  into  the  yellow  solid  kernels,  and 
he  feels  in  them  the  potency  of  a  grand 
harvest;  he  sees  God  in  the  bin.  and 
long  ranks  of  standing,  tasselled  com. 
And  he  goes  rummaging  around  among 
the  bags  and  the  baskets,  saying  to  him- 
self all  the  time,  *'What  hast  thou?" 
••What  hast  thou?"      On   each    seed- 
kernel  he  sees  written  '* a  hundred  fold," 
and  over  the  almost  empty  corn-crib  he 
feels  moved   to  devout  thanksgivings, 
like  Jesus,  who  blessed  God  over  the 
seven  barley  cakes  at  Gennesaret. 

So  when  a  friend  is  sick,  stricken 
down  with  sudden  illness,  the  very  first 
question  we  ask  is,  "What  have  you  got 
in  the  house?"    As  much  of  the  cure 
will  be  God's  work  as  of  the  harvest  is 
God's  work.     We  carry  one  kernel  iido 
the  field,  and  God  produces  ninety-nine 
in  the  field.     So  ninety-nine  per  cent, 
of  cure  is  God's  energy  blessing  one  per 
cent,  of  medicine    and    manipulation. 
God  will  be  likely  to   bless  if  you  will 
give  Him  something  to  bless.     The  first 
question   is   on  the  one  vessel  of  oil. 
God  gave  the  equivalent  of  24,000  loaves 
when  there  were  seven  palpable  loaves 
present  for  Christ  to  pray  over.     And 
allow  me  to  say,  by  the  way,  that  I  can- 
not understand  what  our  good   faith- 
cure  people  mean  by  praying  over  noth- 
ing.    No  man  shall  distance  me  in  ad- 
miration for  these   people.     They  are 
good ;  they  are  real  good.     But  if  Christ 
wanted  as  many  loaves  as  He  could  get 
for  the  miracle  of  bread  to  lean  on,  and 
if  Elisha  wanted  as  much  oil  as  he  could 


obtain  for  the  miracle  of  oil  to  lean  on, 
and  if  the  Lord  of  the  husbandmen 
wants  as  many  seed-kernels  as  are  to  be 
had  in  the  spring  for  the  great  annual 
miracle  of  harvest  to  germinate  from  in 
the  autumn,  whv  is  it  that  we  shall  not 
similarly  use  every  appliance  suggested 
by  skill  and  experience  for  the  recovery 
of  a  sick  friend  that  there  may  be  some- 
thing large  enough  for  the  great  miracle  . 
of  divine  healing  to  have  room  sufficient 
for  its  roots  to  fasten  on.  We  must 
show  at  least  as  much  respect  for  medi- 
cal methods  and  appliances  as  did  the 
dear  Lord  in  the  restoration  of  the  blind 
man.  "  What  hast  thou  in  the  house?** 
No  one  shall  surpass  us  in  ascribing  the 
praise  of  any  cure  to  God*s  power  and 
mercy.  But  man's  effort,  no  matter 
how  feeble, is,  nevertheless,  the  fulcrum 
over  which  prayer  and  faith  gain  a  lever- 
age  on  God's  power  and  mercy.  **  How 
many  loaves  hast  thou?"  **Tell  me, 
what  hast  thou  in  the  house?  " 

And  this  principle  will   serve  us  a 
good  turn  in  all  the  higher  relations  of 
life.     When  a  young  man  stands  facing 
the  years  that  lie  along  in  front  of  him, 
it   is  a  pretty  serious   question  with 
him  whether  he  is  going  to  succeed  or 
not;  and  it  best  be  understood  by  him 
at  the  outset,  that  what  Grod  makes  a 
boy  by  nature,  stands  in  a  certain  fixed 
relation  to  what  the  boy  will  be  com- 
petent to  make  of  himself  by  acquisi- 
tion; so  that  the  old  question  of  Elisha 
comes  back  to  him:  **What  bast  thou 
in  the  house  ?"  A  walnut,  by  no  amount 
of  straining,  can  become  an  oak,  nor  a 
fig  tree,  by  any  kind   of  pruning,  be 
taught   to    yield    grapes.     My   young 
friend,  there  is  no  doubt  that  you  are 
good  for  something,  but  the  key  to  suc- 
cess is  lodged  somewhere  in  you.    You 
will  fail  if  you  work  at  cross-purposes 
with    your   aptitudes.     Your    Creator 
meant  something  in  making  you,  and 
the  initial  matter  is  to  get  at  His  mean- 
ing.    Men  are  constantly  proving  fail- 
ures, for  the  reason  that  they  are  trying 
to  do  what,  humanly    speaking,    God 
never  intended  they  should.     We  fall 
out  of  our    orbits.     It    was    rather   a 
shrewd  reply  made  by  a  gentleman  who 
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vas  asked  if  he  was  not  going  to  send 
his  son  to  college.  "No/' said  he; 
*'God  forbid  that  I  should  lay  ont  five 
thousand  dollars  on  a  ten-cent  boy  !** 
And  I  do  not  know  but  there  are  ten- 
cent  boys;  but  even  if  there  are,  there 
is  the  parable  of  the  talents  that  is  in 
point.  The  man  with  the  one  talent 
could  have  doubled  his  capital  as  well 
as  the  man  with  five.  Because  he  could 
do  so  little  he  failed  to  do  what  he 
might.  "  Neglect  not  the  gift  tl^at  is  in 
thee,"  pertains  as  well  to  the  least  gift- 
ed as  to  the  most  gifted;  and  we  can 
never  tell  how  far  even  a  small  gift  may 
reach,  if  God's  providence  takes  care  of 
it  and  Gk>d*s  energy  gets  into  it.  A 
small  man  goes  a  great  way  with  God 
behind  him.  Seven  loaves,  with  Christ 
back  of  them,  fed  eight  thousand 
people. 

*'  What  hast  thou  in  the  house  ?  Thine 
handmaid  hath   not  anything  in  the 
house,   save   a  pot  of  oil;"    and  that 
single  oil-pot,  with  God  in  it  to  multi- 
ply its  contents,  saved  the  woman  and 
preservedrto  her  her  sons.     And,  my 
young  friend,  it  really  does  not  make 
80  much  difference  after  all  whether 
there  is  much  in  you,  or  little,  if  only 
you  succeed  in  getting  that  little  un- 
derneath God's  blessing  and  in  the  drift 
of  His  plans  and  purposes.  A  hundred- 
pound  ball  lying  on  the  ground  is  a 
dead  and  hopeless  affair,  but,  loaded  in- 
side of  a  piece  of  Essen  ordnance,  and 
the  capacities  of  a  young  earthquake  are 
in  it.     "What  hast  thou  in  the  house  ?" 
You  need  to  have  some  faith  in  your- 
self.   There  are  times  when  the  only 
appropriate  place  for  a  man  is  on  his 
knees,  beating  his  breast.     There  are 
other  tiroes  when  he  looks  better  erect, 
^en  Ezekiel  was  lying  upon  his  face, 
theheavenlv  voice  said  unto  him:  "Son 
of  man,  stand  upon  thy  feet  and  I  will 
«peak  unto  thee."    Find  the  best  thing 
that  is  in  you,  and  have  faith  in    it; 
have  faith  in  the  power  of  God  to  mul- 
tiply its  effectiveness  a  thousand-fold; 
then  go  into  the  world  with  it,  and  your 
Access  is  a  foregone  conclusion, 

Then,  in  regard  to  Christian  effort  in 
its  more  general  scope:  what  is  there  in 


you  ?  What  special  genius,  talent,  fac- 
ulty, have  you,  that  God  can  work 
through  to  the  enrichment  of  your  times 
and  the  helping  of  men  ?  Perhaps  you 
can  talk  to  effect:  perhaps  you  are  most 
eloquent  when  you  say  least.  Perhaps 
you  have  a  genius  for  making  money. 
It  may  be  that  there  is  nothing  in  you 
quite  80  effective  as  the  steady  pressure 
which  you  exert  upon  men  around  you 
by  your  constancy  of  holy  purpose  and 
blameless  integrity.  Do  not  slip  out  of 
your  privileges  and  duties  as  a  Chris- 
tian by  making  inventories  of  what  you 
cannot  do.  Thrust  your  hand  into  the 
corn-crib  to  find  what  there  is  there — 
not  what  there  is  not  there.  Perhaps 
you  have  only  a  talent  for  little  things. 
Well,  remember  the  one  oil-pot  Re- 
member Dorcas,  who,  after  eighteen 
hundred  years,  is  clothing  the  world 
still.  Peter  raised  her  from  the  dead, 
and  she  has  not  died  since.  Think  how 
many  church  treasuries  have  been  filled 
with  the  widow's  two  mites.  Befleot 
upon  it,  that,  clear  across  the  Atlantic 
to  this  late  day  has  floated  the  perfume 
from  the  ointment  poured  from  the  ala- 
baster cruse  upon  the  Lord's  feet.  And 
who  was  the  unnamed  woman  that 
cooked  the  bread,  and  the  unnamed 
man  that  caught  the  fish  that  fed  the 
multitude  then,  and  has  been  feeding 
larger  multitudes  ever  since? 

Besides  this,  the  relation  of  Elisha's 
question  to  the  matter  of  truth-seeking 
and  truth-preaching.  Our  minds  are 
tired  and  our  hearts  are  aching  every 
day  in  their  longing  for  a  fuller  knowl- 
edge of  the  truth  of  God.  And  Elisha's 
question  comes  to  us  full  of  momentous 
comfort, "  What  hast  thou  in  the  house  ?" 
What  does  that  mean  ?  Why,  it  means 
that  we  have  some  truth  now  in  store, 
in  stock;  and  it  means  a  good  deal  be- 
side that.  It  means  that  what  truth  we 
have  now,  if  the  inspirations  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  lodge  in  it,  will  grow  into 
more.  There  is  a  germ-power  in  an 
idea.  Some  of  the  mind  of  God  is  in  it. 
It  is  a  live  thing;  it  will  keep  getting 
outside  of  its  own  circumference.  It  is 
curious  to  watch  the  inner  crowding  and 
pushing  and  budding  of  an  opinion 
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that  is  wet  with  the  dews  of  the  Holj 
Qbost  Oh  !  I  am  so  sorry  for  people, 
for  theologians,  whose  opinions  hare 
stopped  budding  and  pushing  oat 
tender  green  !  How  beaTen  will  thrill 
them,  like  spring  singing  throogh  the 
branches  of  a  bleak  and  naked  oak. 

And  then  there  is  one  distressing 
thing  about  preaching:  we  always  know 
that  we  are  only  preaching  half  truth* 
We  do  not  get  to  the  end  of  the  truth. 
We  finger  the  flesh  and  sometimes  get 
down  to  the  bones,  but  the  marrow ! 
We  preachers  areone-idead  people:  that 
is  why  we  preach  ourselves  out  so 
Boon.  We  all  stand  just  where  the 
woman  in  Elisha's  miracle  stood. 
'*  What  hast  thou  in  the  house ?  Noth- 
thiog  but  one  pot  of  oil ;  **  and  Elisha 
told  her  to  fetch  that.  And  that  is  the 
word  of  comfort  for  \t8.  And  we  voUiSL 
fetch  it.  If  we  hnTe  hold  of  only  the 
fragment  of  an  idea,  we  will  push  it 
If  our  one  pot  is  only  half  full  of  the 
oil  of  truth  and  of  the  wine  of  the  mind 
of  God,  we  will  bring  it  and  hold  it 
forth ;  only  may  the  dear  God  fill  it  to 
the  brim,  till  it  shall  run  OTer  and  fill 
all  the  vessels  of  all  our  neighbors,  to 
the  saving  of  the  bouse  and  the  rescue 
of  the  sons. 

And  now,  this  idea  thus  variously 
illustrated,  let  us  hold  aloft  as  a  burning 
and  glowing  torch,  as  we  tramp  through 
the  intricacies  and  embarrassments  of 
our  lame  and  fragmentary  life.  Every 
day  we  will  fall  upon  our  faces  before 
God,  deploring  onr  sins;  but  every  day 
we  will  also  stand  upon  our  feet  before 
Him,  counting  the  talents  He  Ao^  given, 
thankfully  numbering  the  few  loaves 
and  the  little  fishes  that  art  in  our  bas- 
ket, and  looking  gratefully  into  His 
face  across  the  one  oil-pot  that  dims 
stand  in  the  storehouse.  If  we  have 
got  a  little  hope,  or  a  little  love,  why, 
we  will  set  it  out  and  let  water  and  sun- 
beams wash,  feed,  and  brighten  it. 
The  man  who  said,  '*  Lord,  I  believe; 
help  thou  mine  unbelief,"  had  the  true 
philosophy  of  the  matter.  He  felt  the 
germ-power  there  is  in  a  little  faith.  It 
was  of  purpose  that  Christ  likened  the 
little  faith  to  amustard-seed— small,  to 


be  sure,  but  vital— waiting  for  time  and 
summer  to  make  of  it  a  tree  that  the 
birds  can  lodge  and  sing  in.  Then  as 
to  our  diminutive  powers  and  opportu- 
nities for  helping  men.  There  is  danger 
of  an  excess  of  modesty  in  the  matter. 
<*What  is  that  among  so  many  T  thought 
the  disciples. 

I  heard  a  thr  lling  story  a  couple  of 
weeks  ago,  of  a  clergyman,  now  a  power 
in  New  York  City,  who,  without  a  oio- 
ment  for  preparation,  was  suddenly 
called  up  to  preach  to  a  large  congrega- 
tion. The  only  verse  from  the  whole 
Bible  that  he  could  think  of  on  the  in- 
stant, was  this:  **  Who  is  on  the  Lord's 
side?**  and  he  preached  on  it.  **The 
weakest  effort  I  ever  made,**  he  thought 
to  himself,  as  he  sat  down.  A  while 
ago  a  Christian  brother  accosted  him: 
**  Dr.  ^o-and-so,  do  you  know  that  every 
time  I  see  yon  I  want  to  throw  my  arms 
around  your  "Why  so  ?^  "Do  you  re- 
member the  sermon  you  preached  thirty 
years  ago,  down  in  such  a  church,  from 
the  text,  'Who  is  on  the  Lord's  sideT 
"Well  I  do,**  said  the  Doctq^.  "Dear 
brother,**  said  he,  *'I  took  my  stand  on 
the  Lord*s  side  that  night,  and  I  have 
been  standing  there  ever  since  !** 

Oh,  my  friends,  the  power  even  of 
bird-shot  when  it  is  the  Lord  that  holds 
the  musket !  Perhaps  you  have  a  great 
mind;  perhaps  you  have  an  eloquent 
tongue;  it  may  be  you  have  a  large 
purse  and  can  glorify  God  and  bless 
mankind  with  that.  But,  perhaps  you 
have  nothing  in  all  the  world  but  a 
kind,  sweet  smile:  then  let  that  fall 
upon  some  poor  life  that  has  no  smiles 
in  it.  Bemember  that  a  dewdrop  glis- 
tening in  the  sun  is  just  as  beautifnl 
as  a  rainbow.  Perhaps  you  have  noth- 
ing but  a  tear  of  sympathy:  then  water 
the  arid  soil  of  some  poor  parched  soul 
with  that  drop.  Bethink  yourself  how 
much  hidden  life  has  sprung  into  ver- 
dure at  the  moistening  of  the  Lord's 
tears  at  Bethany.  Let  as  uncover  onr 
baskets  and,  over  the/eto/*^  fishes  that 
are  in  it,  bless  the  Lord  for  His  great 
goodness  unto  us:  and  let  us  bring  out 
from  its  hiding-place  our  one  solitary 
cruse,  and  let  the  Spirit  of  God  seize 
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and  fill  each  of  its  ontflowing  oil-dropB, 
multiplying  them  till  one  becomes 
many,  and  the  miracle  of  Elisha  is  done 
over  again ;  till  we  are  lifted  out  of  pov- 
erty into  the  wealth  of  Grod,  and  the 
honse  is  sayed,  and  the  home  is  kept, 
and  all  of  them  on  every  side  to  whom 
we  owe  debts  of  loving,  helping  and  up- 
lifting, are  reached  by  the  overflow  and 
filled  and  satisfied. 


SALVATION  B7  QBACS. 
Bt  AXiBEBT  H.  Plumb,  DJ).  [Congbx- 

OATioNAL.],  Boston. 
I  do  wA  frusiraU  the  grace  of  Ood, — 
Gal.  ii:  21. 
We  need  to  apprehend  clearly  and 
recall  often  these  momentous  words. 
The  believer,  as  well  as  the  unconvert- 
ed man,  is  npt  to  nndervalne  the  work 
of  Christ.  We  seek  to  do  works  of  our 
own  to  found  some  basis  of  personal 
merit.  This  may  be  unconsciously 
done.  How  may  we  avoid  this  danger, 
and  clearly  understand  the  text  ? 

1.  Begard  this  as  a  particular  precept 
and  our  condition  as  an  exceptional 
one.  If  righteousness  come  to  us  re- 
maining sinners  through  the  law,  then 
Christ  is  dead  in  vain.  Sin  disarranges 
our  moral  relations.  Coteries  of  phi- 
losophers, who  ignore  this  fact  in  their 
schemes  of  relief  for  suffering,  sinning 
humanity,  will  surely  fail  in  their  at- 
tempts. 

2.  These  disparaging  remarks  have 
xeference  to  the  use  of  the  law;  for  the 
law  is  holy,  just,  excellent  and  good  for 
the  ends  for  which  it  was   intended. 
Love  is  its  fulfillment,  to  God  supreme, 
and  also  to  our  neighbor.     **  Do  this 
and  live"  is  the  command.     The  Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount  is  sometimes  said  to 
he  a  sufficient  guide,  and  obedience  to 
its  precepts  an  ample  ground  for  salva- 
tion; but  nobody  has  yet  kept  its  pre- 
cepts perfectly.      No  one  can  claim  sal- 
tation as  his  right.     The  fact  of  our  ill- 
desert  is  irrevocable.     We  cannot  undo 
the  past.    It  is  strange,  not  that  some 
"«  lost,  but  that  any  are  saved.     How 
^^  any  of  us  ever  look  God  in  the  face  ? 

3.  Tbe  law  is  a  rule,  a  condition,  but 
not  the  means  of  salvation. 


4.  Only  by  a  recovered,  not  by  an 
original  righteousness,  can  we  hope  for 
salvation. 

5.  We  may  be  treated,  in  some  re- 
spects, as  though  we  had  kept  the  law, 
and  furthermore,  through  grace  we  may 
become  in  some  sense  righteous.  The 
disfavor  of  the  lawgiver  is  taken  off. 
The  law  cannot  do  this.  It  breathes 
only  prohibition  and  penalty.  Its  pu- 
rity and  exactness  discourage  attempts 
at  self-renovation;  for  man,  alone,  is 
too  weak  to  meet  its  all-embracing 
claims  perfectly 

6.  How  are  we  justified  by  Christ's 
righteousness?  Not  by  literal  transfer- 
ence of  moral  qualities;  for  character  is 
personal,  and  not  to  be  transferred  from 
one  to  another.  A  work,  however,  is 
done  in  our  behalf,  and  also  done  upon 
us.  He  works  for  us  "  a  double  cure, 
saves  from  sin,  and  makes  us  pure,"  as 
the  hymn  says.  By  the  Holy  Ghost  the 
pardoned  sinner  receives  new  power 
and  also  new  motives. 

7.  To  whom  ?  To  those  who  now  and 
here  comply  with  the  conditions.  Do 
we  conform  to  them,  and  are  we  bring- 
ing forth  fruits  of  grace?  Some  say: 
"  You  must  believe  that  you  are  saved 
because  of  the  promise;'*  but  the  fallacy 
is  the  assumption  that  we  are  sure  that 
a  hearty  faith  is  in  active  exercise. 
They  do  not  stop  to  test  the  genuine- 
ness of  it  by  the  life  and  temper.  Our 
actions  are  not  the  ground,  but  they  are 
the  proof  of  our  acceptance.  If  there 
be  loving,  penitential  obedience,  though 
it  be  weak  in  degree,  we  may  take  satis- 
isfaction  in  believing  that  God  has  be- 
gun a  good  work  in  us. 

Now,  how  is  it  with  you?  Are  you 
"paying  your  way"  by  good  works,  or 
trusting  in  Christ  ?  Is  pride  prompting 
you  to  acts  of  self- righteousness,  or  are 
you  bowing  low  before  the  one  and  the 
lowly  door — even  Jesus  Christ  ?  There 
is  no  other  way  of  life  and  salvation. 
He  that  hath  the  Son  of  Gh)d  hath  life. 
He  that  believeth  not  is  condemned  al- 
ready.   He  shall  not  see  life. 

It  is  the  quality  rather  than  the  de- 
gree of  the  faith  yon  exercise  which  is 
to  be  regarded. 
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Here  is  the  ground  of  abidiag.  con- 
tin  nal  trast  to  the  believer.  We  are  no 
longer  disinherited,  but  adopted.  We 
are  sons  and  heirs.  The  fall  assurance 
of  faith  will  attend  a  matured  and 
ripened  character.  We  are  kept  through 
faith  unto  salvation.  We  do  not  frus- 
trate the  grace  of  God.  We  taste  the 
first-fruits  here,  and  in  eternity  the 
perfected  fruition  of  its  supernal  and 
eternal  joy. 


THE  HISSI01TAB7  FIELD. 

By  R.  S.  Stobbs,  D.D.  [CJonobboation- 

al],  in  Chubch  of  the  Pilobimb, 
Bbookltn. 

Tfie field  is  the  icorW.— Matt,  xiii:  38. 

It  is  always  profitable,  when  one  has 
gained  the  particulars  of  a  subject  that 
engages  his  attention,  to  secure  one 
broad,  general  view  of  the  whole,  by 
which  the  particulars  are  themselves 
interpreted,  co-ordinated  and  unified 
in  a  single  impression. 

After  reading  a  book,  paragraph  by 
paragraph,  page  by  page,  I  have  found 
it  advantageous  at  the  end  to  reskd  again 
the  table  of  contents,  and  thus  acquire 
one  definite  conception  of  all  I  have 
followed  out  in  detail.  You  enter  a 
European  cathedral.  The  portal  at- 
tracts you,  the  pillar,  the  capital,  the 
arch,  the  chapel,  the  great  and  brilliant 
apse;  but  to  obtain  a  satisfying  and 
permanent  impression  you  select  a 
point,  within  or  without,  where  you  can 
see  the  details  in  a  grand  unity;  and 
this  is  the  imago  you  carry  away.  Or 
you  may  wander  in  the  country  at  sum- 
mer-tide, enjoy  the  meadow,  the  brook, 
the  gentle  hill  and  the  shadow  of  the 
forest ;  but  it  is  from  some  elevation 
from  which  your  eye  sweeps  the  whole 
scene,  that  you  detect  the  interrelation 
of  each  part  with  every  other,  and  gain 
an  impressive  picture  of  the  whole. 
So  with  the  subject  of  Christian  Mis- 
sions before  us.  With  its  individual 
aspects  we  are  familiar.  We  are  ac- 
quainted with  individual  missionaries 
and  their  respective  missions.  Let  us 
now  look  at  the  whole  field.  What  is 
it?  The  Master  says:  **ThefiHd  is  the 
loorW." 


All  parts  and  all  peoples  are  included. 
No  race  is  so  savage  and  none  so  cul- 
tured as  to  be  excepted.  The  Gospel  is 
for  the  whole  world ;  and  that  is  a  wider 
field  to-day  tban  when  the  Xew  Testa- 
ment was  written.  Beyond  Boman 
cities  and  colonies  little  was  then  known 
of  the  world.  It  is  not  four  hundred 
years  since  this  hemisphere  was  known. 
Now,  explorations  are  pushed  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe.  No  parts  are  un- 
known save  those  fenced  in  by  ice,  and 
even  against  these  frozen  barriers  the 
energy  of  modem  enterprise  is  con- 
tinually precipitated,  to  force  a  passage 
amid  those  Arctic  solitudes  where  do 
human  foot  has  yet  walked. 

Beligion  was  once  a  divisive  force, 
for  the  very  zeal  with  which  early  na- 
tions dung  to  their  own  worship  led 
them  to  look  on  other  religions  with 
hostility.  Buddhism,  indeed,  spread 
to  contiguous  nations;  but  Christianity 
alone  has  overleaped  all  tribal  and  racial 
bounds,  and  encircled  the  earth. in  its 
beneficent  sway,  making  itself  welcome 
to  communities  who  have  seen  in  it  a 
character  and  culture  they  bad  never 
known  before.  God  has  now  wonder- 
fully prepared  the  earth  for  its  progress, 
as  truly  as  He  did  in  the  early  centu- 
ries by  the  dispersion  of  believers,  by 
the  supremacy  of  the  Roman  power  and 
the  Greek  tongue.  By  steam  and  by 
electricity  the  ends  of  the  earth  are 
now  nearer  each  other  than  were  Bos- 
ton and  Berlin  a  few  years  ago.  Enor- 
mous changes,  swift  and  dazzling— 
mighty  as  well  as  swift— are  as  signal  a 
preparative  for  the  conquests  of  grace 
as  if  God*8  own  hand  had  opened  a  pas- 
sage amid  the  stars ! 

What  is  the  purpose  of  all  this?  To 
make  the  Gospel  familiar  to  every  man. 
^Vhy?  To  meet  his  immortal  aspira- 
tions; to  save  the  soul.  But  some  say 
that  the  heathen  will  be  saved  without 
the  Gospel,  if  they  live  up  to  the  inner 
light  already  imparted.  The  testimony, 
not  only  of  missionaries,  but  of  those 
who  have  lived  among  the  heathen  for 
secular  ends,  is  this:  they  are  besotted, 
they  do  not  live  up  to  this  light,  they 
do  not  seek  life  through  repentance. 
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but  grovel  in  lust  and  in  personal  in- 
dulgence.    The  Gk>spel  comes  as  a  new 
discovery.     God  is  a  Being  to  be  loved, 
as  well  as  feared.     New  affections  and 
purposes  and  aspirations  are  awakened. 
The  results  are  seen  in  character.     The 
command  of  God  comes  to  each:  "  Thou 
Shalt  love    the  Lord  thv  God."    Thus 
society  is  leavened.     This  renovation  of 
the  souls  of  men  is  the  first  work  aimed 
at.    Then  there  follows  an  intellectaal 
impulse  through   the  truth,  by  argu- 
ment and  appeal,  by  proverb  and  by 
song,  by  library  and  school,  by  philan- 
thropic   and    political    endeavor.     All 
things  become  new.  As  Correggio  made 
the  manger  bright  by  the  illumination 
reflected    from    the   face  of  the  infant 
Jesus,  so  the  Bible  has  illuminated  so- 
ciety by  its  reflected  light,  wherever  it 
has  been  placed. 

We  owe  all  we  have  to  this  peerless, 
priceless  boon:  all  that  is  sweetest  and 
noblest  in  social  life,  and  all  that  is 
freest  and  most  prophetic  in  our  polit- 
ical institutions.    Our  ancestors  were 
savages,  feeding  on  roots  and  acorns, 
worshiping  gods  of  the  storm  and  pes- 
tilence, and  sunk  in  moral  debasement. 
Our   present   civilization  we    owe    to 
Christianity.      Two  centuries  ago  the 
site  of  many  a  New  England  village  of 
to-day  wati  an  Indian  hunting-ground. 
The  personal  and  social  prosperity  now 
witnessed   there,  the  beautiful  family 
life,  the  sweetness,  happiness  and  hope 
enjoyed,  are  the  fruitage  of  the  Gk>spel. 
Such  results  are  more  conclusive  than 
mere  abstract  arguments.     This  work 
of  individual  and  social  renewal  we  are 
to  undertake  for  all    nations.     He  is 
mean  who  does  not  desire  to  be  useful 
to  others.    As  one  draws  near  to  the 
dose  of  life,  he  feels  an  intense  enthu- 
Biasm;  for  as  the  days  are  fewer  they 
appear  more  precious.     So  it  will  be  if 
▼e  recognize  our  privilege  *to  transmit 
the  blessings  we    enjoy — the  fruit  of 
sacrifice  and  service  through  centuries 
Pttt—to  generations  yet  to  come.  Btand- 
^i^g  on  soil  hallowed  by  noble  lives,  it 
^11  be  ignoble,  ignominious,  if  we  do 
not  eagerly  engage  in  this  godlike  work. 
As  we,  by  acts  of  charity  and  love,  make 


other  lives  brighter,  we  shall  deepen 
the  sense  of  immortality  within  our- 
selves and  in  others. 

Then  there  is  the  most  potential  mo- 
tive of  all— the  love  of  Christ.     He  who 
has  seen  Him  and  felt  His  presence  and 
comfort  in  darkness  and  trouble;  who 
has  heard  when  standing  under  cloudy 
heavens  the  inspiring  voice  of  the  Re- 
deemer:   "Fear  not;   I  have  found  a 
ransom  for  thee  in  my  own  blood  and 
life"— he   has  a  motive  for  toilful  and 
continuous    endeavor.    Do    you    ask. 
How?    By  what   means?    Tour  gifts, 
your  voice,  your  example  may  aid.     He 
who  illustrates  the  Gospel  in   his  life, 
unsoiled  in  the  midst  of  temptation, 
neither  unduly  elated  by  prosperity  nor 
depressed  by  trial,  he  is  an  eloquent 
preacher  of  righteousness.    The  print- 
ing press  is  a  means,  and  educational 
institutions  as  well;  also  efforts  for  the 
salvation  of  seamen,  and  many  other 
methods  that  reach  out  far  beyond  our 
own  hand.    The  finger  of  a  child  may 
move  a  lever  to  set  in  motion  the  ma- 
chinery  of  a  mill.    You  send  written 
messages  across  the  sea  by  a  steamer 
which  you  have  not  builded,  along  rail- 
way lines  you  have  not  laid,  through 
mountains  you  did  not  tunnel;  and  ho 
you  may,  by  the  machinery  of  some  so- 
ciety, set  in  motion  the  water  of  life,  or 
circulate  the  messages  of  grace  through 
wide  and  remote  regions.   They  are  un- 
wise  who    speak     contemptuously    of 
**  machinery,'*  for  it  clothes  and  feeds 
us,   it  prints  our  books,  it  carries    us 
from  city  to  city,  it  ornaments  and  gives 
value  to  life.    So  the  organized  work  of 
such  a  society  as  the  American  Board- 
carried  on  now  for  nearly  five  and  sev- 
enty years — is  a  blessed  and  beautiful 
work,  historic  and  honored.  This  Board 
has  sent  out  as  many  consecrated  men 
and  ^omen  as  any,  and  instrumentsdly 
sent  thousands  to  heaven,  and  is  an 
heir  of  their  prayer  and  blessing.    It 
asks  our  gifts— not  small,  but  large  gifts 
— because  it  needs  them.    The  cost  of 
administration  is  a  very  small  percent- 
age of  the  amount  received. 

And  do  you  ask,  "What  is  the  pros- 
pect of  success?"    Some  scoff,  and  say 
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that  these  efforts  are  as  fatile  as  the  at- 
tempt to  stay  a  stream  by  scattering  on 
its  bosom  a  handful  of  autumn  leaves. 
Said  one  tome:  "I  have  lived  in  China. 
Your  missionaries  are  good  men;  but 
in  one  place,  after  much  labor,  they 
made  but  two  converts,  and  one  of  them 
got  into  jail."  It  is  easy  to  point  to 
failures,  and  we  can  also  point  out  con- 
spicuous  successes.  Chinese  literature, 
its  ethics  and  classics,  have  been  trans- 
lated into  modem  tongues  by  the  mis- 
sionaries. They  have  there  and  every- 
where enlarged  the  sphere  of  knowl- 
edge. It  is  one  function  of  Christianity 
to  reverse  the  curse  of  Babel.  Pride 
scattered  men,  and  the  humble  in  Christ 
are  united  to  all  others  by  means  of  the 
Gospel  in  every  land  and  language. 
The  missionary  is  loved  and  honored 
by  those  who  have  been  blessed  by  his 
work.  That  work  will  be  successful. 
Tue  Gospel  that  has  lifted  Germany, 
and  England,  and  America,  will  not 
crack  under  the  strain  of  the  world. 
To  it  we  may  trace  the  blessings  already 
enjoyed,  and  from  it  gpreater  still  may 
flow.  Our  Magna  Charta,  our  Bill  of 
Bights,  our  United  States  Constitution, 
we  may  trace  to  the  leaves  of  the  Bible 
brought  to  England  by  a  pious  monk 
from  Bome;  and  this  Gospel  is  to  fill  the 
earth.  Our  Lord  has  said  that  all  power 
in  heaven  and  earth  is  His,  and  that  He 
will  be  with  us  alway  to  the  end.  What 
audacious  blasphemy,  if  He  be  only 
man  !  Either  this  is  a  celestial  voice, 
or  that  of  one  who  is  foolish  and  in- 
sane. There  is  no  room  to  doubt.  The 
same  power  that  subdued  Bome  and 
evangelized  barbarian  Europe,  and  has 
ennobled  our  own  civilization,  will  go 
on  from  victory  to  victory  !  You  may 
believe  it  or  not;  it  will  make  no  differ- 
ence. The  papers  may  sneer  at  the 
missionary  cause,  but  it  will  make*  no 
difference.  The  Gospel  is  to  conquer 
the  earth  ! 

Now  the  question  is.  Will  you  take 
part?  Not  in  this  agency  alone;  but 
will  you  co-operate  with  Gk>d  himself? 
You  do  that  when  you  turn  coal  to  gas, 
and  water  to  steam;  when  you  make 
iron  to  swim  and  wire  to  talk;  but  in  a 


grander  sense  you  strike  hands  with 
God  when  you  undertake  work  for  Him 
in  the  field  which  is  the  world.  This 
service  makes  life  noble  indeed.  Noth- 
ing  I  saw  or  heard  at  our  recent  Long 
Meadow  Centennial  impressed  me  so 
much  as  the  sight  of  an  elderly  lady 
and  her  sweet  voice,  as  she  bore  loving 
testimony  to  the  gladness  of  her  service 
for  Christ  during  many  years  in  the 
Ottoman  Empire.  Before  her  friends, 
those  who  knew  her  in  girlhood,  she 
affirmed  that  there  was  no  life  so  beau- 
ful  and  precious  as  that  of  a  missionary 
— a  missionary  woman  amid  Moslem  or 
pagan  civilization. 

Animated  by  such  an  exalted,  in- 
trepid, heroic  consecration,  life  will  be 
illuminated  with  the  brightness  of  im- 
mortality. Power  will  be  glorified,  and 
money  itself  will  take  on  something  of 
the  beauty  of  heaven,  shining,  as  it 
were,  like  bits  of  the  golden  pavement 
in  the  city  of  our  God  ! 

LOSING  TES  S0T7L. 
By  John  B.    Paxton,   D.D.,   in  West 

Pbesbytebian  Chubch,  NewTobk.* 
WhuX  is  a  inan  profited  if  ?ie  shall  gain  Die 

whole  world  and  lose  his  oum  soul  ?  or 

what  shall  a  man  give  in  exchange  for  his 

soul  .^— Matt.  xvi:26. 

This  text  has  seen  its  best  days.  It 
is  now  quite  out  of  fashion.  It  has 
quickened  saints  and  terrified  sinners; 
but  now  you  rarely  hear  a  sermon  from 

*  Our  reporter  preserves  iu  this  abstesct 
much  of  the  realistic  and  dramatic  power  of  the 
preacher's  rhetoric.  A  Wall  Street  business 
man,  who  had  not  been  a  church-goer,  said, 
after  hearing  Dr.  P..  "  Yes.  he  preaches,  not  for 
the  ninth,  but  for  the  nineteenth  century.'  An 
eminent  critic  and  Christian  scholar  says  that, 
though  "  his  voice  is  not  distinct,  and  his  man- 
ner is  abrupt  and  even  uncouth.  Dr.  P.  is,  to 
my  mind,  one  of  the  half-doxen  most  eloquent 
preachers  I  have  ever  heard.  His  devotional 
servioea  struck  ^ne  as  singularly  unraverential 
and  infelicitous,  uttered  in  a  tone  of  uninten- 
tional familiarity,  if  not  dictation."  One  uttez^ 
ance  is  a  sufficient  example:  "  Duty  is  difficult 
Sin  is  easy.  O  Ood,  don't  be  hard  on  us!" 
During  the  rebellion,  Mr.  Paxton  saw  active 
service,  and  his  military  life  has  left  an  abiding 
impress  upon  his  style,  in  which  strength  pre- 
dominates over  beauty,  and  everything  is  anb- 
ordinated  to  immediate,  practical  effect.— Ed. 
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it— at  least  such  a  sermon  as  the  old 
divines,  "Wesley  or  Whitefield,  ad- 
dressed to  their  astonished  hearers. 
Fashion  changes  in  preaching  as  in 
everything  else.  The  truth  may  be  the 
same,  but  inodes  of  application  are  dif- 
ferent from  what  they  used  to  be.  The 
steam  that  pushes  the  ship  across  the 
sea  is  the  same  power  that  once  hissed 
in  the  kettle,  but  now  newly  applied. 
It  is  an  age  of  revived  and  ambitious 
science.  Men  are  not  quite  so  sure 
about  G^d  as  they  were  once.  The 
snake  is  again  abroad.  It  whispers  in 
the  ears  of  the  Adams  and  Eves  to-day 
that  the  bottomless  gulf  is  not  a  real- 
ity. We  preach  on  peace  rather  than 
■on  penalty;  too  much  limp  and  laven- 
der, and  not  a  fearful  looking  for  of 
Judgment.  Do  away  with  this,  and  we 
shall  not  be  apt  to  wrestle  all  night  in 
.prayer,  deny  every  worldly  lust,  or 
choose  the  church  before  the  clnl)- 
•  house.  Preachers  used  to  lay  time 
alongside  of  eternity  and  WQrk  out  the 
.equation. 

Still,  I  think  that  the  old  divines 
,made  a  wrong  use  of  the  text.  Christ  is 
speaking  mainly  of  a  present  judgment 
■and  the  loss  of  one*s  peace  of  mind, 
.honor,  manhood  and  standing  with 
God,  rather  than  of  the  future  loss  of 
•one*6  soul.  His  disciples  were  shocked 
to  hear  ^the  Master  tell  of  His  speedy 
death.  Peter  rebuked  Him.  Christ 
was  young.  Life  was  sweet.  The  hills 
were  green,  and  the  warm  breeze  blew 
soft  from  Galilee.  Peter  urges  Him  not 
to  go  to  Jerusalem.  Christ  tells  him, 
.and  tells  us,,  that  the  whole  world,  with 
its  ease,  its  honor,  and  its  wealth,  is 
nothing  in  comparison  with  a  noble 
character.  In  this  sense,  the  text  is  a 
^eat  comfort  to  one  who  is  trying  to 
carry  a  heart-jog  to  a  good  purpose, 
and  travel  steadfastly  on  to  his  Jeru- 
salem here  below. 

Brother-men,  you  are,  each  one  of 
you,  a  bit  of  the  universe.  Your  iden- 
tity is  secure.  You  are  shadowed  and 
watched  at  ever^  step.  There's  a  work 
for  you  above-ground  until  you  are 
pat  under-ground.  You  have  a  Jeru- 
-^em  and  a  cross  in  it  as  truly  as  had 


Christ  We  are  apt  to  be  self-indulgent. 
The  world  blinds  us.  We  lose  our 
souls.  Let  us  see:  That  house  of  yours 
is  not  you,  and  that  bank-book  is  not 
a  part  of  you.  Bobbed  of  your  purse, 
you  lose  trash;  but  character  lies  down 
with  you,  and  rises  up  with  you  in  the 
morning.  Peter  tried  to  push  the  Mas- 
er  aside  from  His  purpose,  but  our 
Lord  rebuked  him  and  set  His  face  for- 
ward. A  grateful  world  praises  Him. 
But  how  does  all  this  bear  on  our  plod- 
ding lives?  Let  me  tell  you.  Just 
come  down  from  His  high  level  to  our 
common  work.  There  was  Simon  the 
tanner.  *  Every  time  he  went  to  his 
vat,  if  he  was  making  good  leather,  he 
was  journeying  toward  his' Jerusalem. 
If  he  made  poor  leather  he  lost  one  soul, 
anyhow.  Matthew,  the  tax-g&thefer,  if 
he  honestly  collected  and  paid  over  his 
money,madesure'of  his  Jerusalem.  Paul 
made  good,  honest  tents,  I  am  sure.  He 
was  a  rich  man's  son,  for  only  such  would 
have  had  the  chance  of  the  instruction 
he  had  of  Gamaliel,  or  held  a  hired 
house  of  his  own  and  paid  for  it,  and 
would  have  taken  folks  with  him  when 
he  travelled.  But  when  he  worked,  he 
did  nothing  of  a  shabby  and  careless 
kind.  He  saved  his  soul.  Samson  broke 
down.  He  was  a  Hercules  in  strength 
and  a  Spartan  in  daring,  but  Delilah 
turned  him  aside.  Jonah  almost  lost  his 
soul.  He  didn*t  believe  that  Ninevites 
had  any  rights  that  God  was  bound  to 
respect.  It  took  three  days'  sleep  in 
the  belly  of  a  monstrous  fish  to  bring 
.him  to  his  right  mind. 

What  does  it  profit  to  gain  the  thiu(;s 
that  are  temporal  at  the  expense  of  a 
right  life,  peace  with  God,  and'the  hope 
of  glory  ?  Tell  me.  Lot,  •  •  pitching  your 
tent  toward  Sodom!"  Tell  me,  Eras- 
mus, Cardinal  Wolsey,  Benedict  Ar- 
nold I  Better  be  an  Abraham,  a  Lu- 
ther, a  Cromwell,  or  a  Washington. 
Many  things  are  worse  than  death  :  to 
lose  a  good  name,  to  forfeit  honor,  to 
part  with  purity  of  heart.  Do  right ! 
If  you  don't  get  fame  you  may  have  a 
smooth  pillow  o*  nights.  What  matters 
it  whether  you  dined  off  of  five  courses 
to-day  or  not?    Do  not  ask  of  one  who 
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dies,  "What  did  he  leaver  but.  "What 
did  he  take  with  him?  Did  he  have 
the  respect  and  love  of  the  good,  the 
tears  of  widows  and  orphans  befriend- 
ed ?  Did  he  reach  his  Jerusalem  and 
save  his  soul  while  here  ?** 

Which  will  yon  have,  an  aching  heart, 
a  tarnished  name;  or  peace  with  Grod, 
a  noble  life  and  the  hope  of  joys  to 
come,  having  finished  your  course  and 
having  kept  the  faith  ?  Which  ?  Come, 
be  firm.  Let's  go  to  our  Jerusalem, 
and  we  shall  receive  a  diadem  above 
the  brightness  of  the  sun  when  we  en- 
ter upon  the  rest  that  remaineth  for 
the  people  of  God. 


SEALED  72IT0  CHBXST. 

Bt  Jxssb  B.   Thomab,   D.D.,  m  Fxbst 

Baptist  Chubch,  Bbookltn. 

Bt  that  hath  received  his  tesHnumy  halh  set 
to  his  seal  thai  ti^i«frue.— Johniii:33. 
MB8BBKOKB8  camc  to  Johu  the  Baptist, 
telling  him  of  the  snooess  of  Christ's 
ministry;  that  "all  men  come  to  him." 
John  well  knew  how  little  such  follow- 
ing might  mean,  and  he  answered,  "  No 
man  receiveth  his  testimony.  He  that 
hath  received  his  testimony  hath  set  to 
his  seal  that  God  is  true."  The  crowds 
might  throng  about  Christ  to  hear 
His  words  or  witness  His  miracles, 
but  did  they  set  to  their  seal  His 
testimony?  That  was  the  test  of  their 
sincerity. 

I.    ThB  SlONmCANCB  OF  THB  SXAL. 

The  seal  is  one  of  the  old  legal  forms 
that  still  survives,  and  g^ves  a  peculiar 
character  to  documents  on  which  it  is 
stamped.  Let  us  note  some  of  its 
characteristics. 

1,  As  a  Necessity,  In  many  cases  it  is 
necessary  that  the  seal  be  affixed  to  an 
instrument  to  give  it  its  value.  Without 
the  seal  it  is  of  none  effect.  The  lawyer 
may  draw  up  a  will  with  the  utmost 
care.  The  maker  of  the  will  may  have 
settled  in  his  own  mind  just  how  he 
will  dispose  of  his  wealth.  But  until 
the  seal  is  affixed  to  the  will  the  law- 
yer's skill  and  the  legator's  resolve  count 
for  nothing.  So  one  may  hear  the  Gospel 
preached,  the  way  of  salvation  pointed 


out;  but  that  is  not  sufficient.  He  must 
set  to  his  seal  the  testimony  of  the  Gos- 
pel— receive  it,  believe  it,  live  in  accord- 
ance with  it. 

2.  As  a  Personal  Distinction,  In  the  old 
times  few  men  knew  how  to  write  even 
their  own  names.  They  could  do  no 
more  than  make  their  mark,  which  was 
easily  counterfeited ;  therefore  each  man 
who  had  occasion  to  use  it,  if  possible 
possessed  his  own  seal.  The  affixing  of 
it  to  any  document  was  accepted  as 
proof  that  he  had  approved  that  docu- 
ment, and  no  other  seal  could  be  ac- 
cepted as  a  substitute  for  his  particular 
one.  Joseph  was  placed  in  charge  of 
the  king's  seal,  and  wherever  he  affixed 
it,  it  carried  all  the  king's  power  and 
authority  with  it,  because  there  was  no 
other  like  it.  So  the  element  of  per- 
sonality entered  into  the  old  seal.  The 
analogy  holds  at  this  point  also:  relig- 
ion is  an  intensely  personal  matter. 
Each  must  settle  the  great  question  of 
salvation  for  himself.  "Every  msn 
must  give  account  of  himself  before 
God."  No  other's  faith  will  secure  my 
safety.  It  will  not  be  enough  for  me  to 
declare  before  the  great  white  throne, 
"  Lord,  I  come  from  a  Christian  land; 
my  parents  were  thy  professed  follow- 
ers;  I  have  often  listened  to  those  who 
preached  thy  word. "  No  one  can  accept 
Christ  for  me.  I  must  set  to  my  seal 
that  God  is  true. 

S.  As  a  Finaliiy.  The  ancient  seal 
was  often  used  to  denote  the  conclusion 
of  a  matter.  Daniel  was  told  to  seal  up 
the  prophecies,  implying  that  they  were 
finished,  complete.  When  Daniel  was 
oast  into  the  den  of  lions  and  the  mouth 
of  the  den  was  sealed,  it  signified  that 
the  king's  purpose  was  irrevocably 
fixed;  that  his  "mind  was  made  up'^ 
and  would  not  be  changed.  Here  also 
the  analogy  holds.  He  that  accepts 
Christ,  accepts  Him  for  all  time.  "No 
man,  having  put  his  hand  to  the  plough, 
and  looking  back,  is  fit  for  the  kingdom 
of  God."  We  enter  into  God's  service^ 
not  for  a  few  years,  nor  merely  for  a  life- 
time, but  for  eternity.  "There  is  no 
discharge  in  that  war."  We  have  set  to 
our  seal  that  God  is  true,  once  for  all; 
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we  have  made  an  entire  consecration  of 
oar  life  to  Him. 

n.  Thb  Natubb  op  the  Tbstimont. 

What  is  this  testimony  which  we  are 
to  set  to  our  seal  ?    It  is: 

1.  An  IndictmenL  The  first  step  to 
God  is  the  consciousness  that  we  are 
sinners.  God  charges  as  with  yiolation 
of  His  law,  and  we  are  to  plead  guilty 
or  not  guilty.  If  we  deny  our  guilt  we 
reject  the  very  first  proposition  with 
which  the  Savior  comes  to  us.  Shall 
any  one  dare  to  stand  before  the  right- 
eous Judge  and  plead,  "Lord,  I  have 
kept  thy  law  in  all  things;  I  have  never 
sinned;  I  am  in  no  need  of  a  mediator'? 
Let  one,  if  he  will,  rest  his  hope  of 
heaven  on  such  a  plea,  but  the  Bible 
has  warned  him  of  his  peril.  Nicodemos 
thought  he  had  kept  the  law;  yet  the 
Savior  told  him :  Nicodemus,  your 
case  is  utterly  hopeless  in  your  present 
condition.  Your  course  has  been  wrong 
from  the  very  beginning.  Nothing  can 
save  you  except  you  be  born  again. 
"  Except  your  righteousness  exceed  the 
righteousness  of  the  Scribes  and  Phari- 
sees, ye  shall  in  no  case  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven."  And  Paul  felt 
this  when  he  wrote  (Bom.  vii:  9),  *'I 
was  alive  without  the  law  once;  but 
when  the  commandment  came,  sin  re- 
vived and  I  died." 

2.  Pardon,  After  the  civil  war,  when 
a  general  amnesty  was  offered, each  man, 
to  profit  by  the  act,  was  required  first  to 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance.  We  are 
rebels  against  God;  from  Him  alone  can 
we  look  for  pardon.  Through  Christ  it 
is  offered  to  every  one,  but  it  must  be 
accepted  before  it  becomes  effective. 
All  are  redeemed  by  the  blood  of  the 
Lamb,  whether  they  wish  to  be  or  not; 
but  the  redemption  may  be  accepted,  or 
postponed,  or  rejected— and  postpone- 
ment till  to-morrow  is  rejection  for  to- 
day. We  must  set  to  our  seal  this  testi- 
mony of  pardon — take  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  God*s  government. 

3.  A  Testament.  If  property  comes 
into  my  possession  by  will,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  my  name  and  a  seal  be  affixed 
to  the  will  before  the  property  is  at  my 
disposal.     In  this  way  I  show  my  ac- 


ceptance of  the  legacy  and  the  condi- 
tions imposed  upon  it  I  also  evince 
my  belief  that  the  will  is  genuine,  and 
is  what  it  purports  to  be.  The  testi- 
mony of  the  Gospel  is  that  God  has 
made  a  testament  for  us.  He  not  only 
grants  us  pardon,  but  peace  and  joy  in 
this  life,  and  in  the  world  to  come  life 
eternal.  These  are  offered  to  each  of 
us  freely;  but  we  must  set  our  seal  to 
the  testimony  to  show  our  acceptance 
and  our  faith  in  the  genuineness  of  the 
testament.  He  will  not  force  His  un- 
speakable riches  upon  us  against  our 
wilL 


JSSUS  THE  SA7X0&. 

Bt  Rev.  Geo.  H.  Smtth,  in  Befobmei> 

DrroB  Ghubch,  HAHT.Kif,  New  Toek. 

••  Ttum  ahdU  cdU  hia  name  Je3U8,for  he 

ahaU  save  hia  people  from  their  aina/*— 

lliatt.  i:  21. 

Among  the  Jews  names  were  signifi- 
cant of  character  or  office,  e.  g,,  Abra- 
ham, father  of  many;  Jacob,  deceiver  or 
supplanter;  Isaiah,  salvation  of  the 
Lord;  Iscariot,  a  man  of  the  bag  or  of 
murder;  Jesus,  Savior.  Hence  the  name 
which  the  angel  of  the  Lord  directed 
Joseph  to  give  to  the  Son  of  Mary,  Jesus 
or  Savior,  and  the  reason  for  it — *'He 
shall  save  the  people  from  their  sins." 

How  to  get  rid  of  sin  has  been  the  great 
problem  of  the  race.  How  to  restrain 
from  it,  destroy  it,  prevent  it,  cure  it, 
atone  for  it,  has  baffied  the  ingenuity  of 
man.  Sin  is  the  one  great  factor  in  all 
religions — heathen  as  well  as  Christian. 
And  now  this  blessed  announcement  of 
a  child  that  was  soon  to  be  bom  who 
would  solve  this  gpreatest  of  all  prob- 
lems, namely,  deliver  men  from  sin. 
Hence  our  theme,  Jesus,  the  Savior  from 
sin. 

L  Jesus  is  an  omnipotent  Savior.  1. 
The  presumption  of  the  fact,  from 
the  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness  of 
God,  who  never  provides  a  cause  un- 
equal to  the  effect  to  be  produced,  who 
never  errs  in  carrying  out  His  great  pur- 
poses of  redemption.  2.  The  declara- 
tion of  the  fact  "Wherefore  he  is  able 
also  to  save  them  to  the  uttermost  that 
come  unto  God  by  him."    Heb.  vii:  25. 
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'••The  blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  his  Son,  * 
ksleaofteth  ns-from  all  sin."  IJohn  i:  7. 
"'There  is  therefore  now  no  condem- 
'nation  to  them  that  are  in  Christ  J  esaH." 
'liom.  viii:  1.  "Ye  are  complete  in 
him."  Who  can  bring  a  clean  thing  out 
•of  an  unclean  ?  asks  the  prophet.  And 
the  auRwer  is,  "not  one";  that  is,  not 
one  human  being;  but  God  can. 
*Tou  have  seen  the  landscape  all  sil- 
'vered  over  with  dew,  "so  beautiful  and 
^pure  you  might  imagine  it  the  tears 
'that  angels  weep  over  a  fallen  world, 
^^flect  that  it  was  taken  up  from  the 
gutter  and  filth  of  the  pool  and  the 
street,  purified  in  the  heavens  above, 
and  given  back  to  earth  as  the  God- 
given  gift  of  Him  who  can  do  whatso- 
ever He  pleaseth— of  Him  who  is  mighty 
*to  save. 

H.  JtsM^  is  a  toiUing  Savior.  If  this 
nation  was  willing  to  put  forth  all  its 
'power,  many  of  the  moral  reforms  that 
'have  limped  along  for  generations  would 
*be  speedily  effected.  Political  corruption 
is  no  inore  difficult  to  put  down  than 
piracy,  the  curse  of  alcohol  than  the 
'«urse  of  slavery;  but  all  men  will  not 
put  forth  their  power.  But  Jesus  is 
'willing  to  save.  He  came  for  that  end: 
Hear  His  own  blessed  invitation,  '*  Com^ 
nnto  me  all  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy 
'laden,"  and  **He  that  cometh  unto  me 
1  will  in 'no  wise  cast  out,"  and  neither 
did  He  ever  turn  any  away.  The  little 
children,  the  blind  man,  the  harlot,  the 
publican,  the  Samaritan  woman;  the 
thief  on  the  cross — all  testify  to  this 
most  precious  truth.  "  Him  that  cometh 
unto  me  I  will  in  no  wise  cast  out. " 
•  in.  Christ  is  a  living  Savior.  Not  dead, 
as  so  often  pictured  in  art,  and  even 
in  theology,  where  so  much  is  made  of 
the  death  of  Christ.  We  do  not  say. 
Make  less  of  this  great  central  doctrine 
of  the  Cross.  Christ  and  Him  crucified 
must  ever  be  the  cardinal  doctrine  of 
salvation.  But  the  resurrection  is  just 
S8  true,  and  just  as  blessed  a  doctrine 
to  the  believer.  "He  is  able  to  save 
them  to  the  uttermost  that  come  unto 
Ood  by  him,  seeing  he  ever  liveth  to 
make  intercession  for  them.*'  And 
Ohrist  emphasizes  this  doctrine  when 


He  says,  "Because  I  live,  ye  si 
also."  "I  in  you,  and  thou  i 
"Tet,  not  I,  but  Christ  liveth  i 
says  Paul.  A  living  Savior  tl 
triumphed  over  death  and  hi 
precious  doctrine  to  the  believe 

rV.  A  present  Savior  is  Jesus, 
away  in  heaven,  which,  we  ima 
some  remote  region  beyond  thi 
of  human  ken;  but  present  witl 
the  earth.     And  not  merely  so 
communion  table  or  in  our  cIoa 
present  with  us  every  day  and  i 
place.     "Lo,  I  am  with  you 
Nor  was  this  said  only  to  thos 
pies  whom  He  then  addressed, 
added,  "  even  to  the  end  of  the 
He  is  with  us  in  our  daily  toih 
tations  and  trials.     He  came  to 
disciples   on  their   way  to    £ 
taught  them,  comforted  them, 
vealed  Himself  to  them.     He  < 
Peter  at  his  daily  employment, 
and  after  an  unsuccessful  nig 
first  spoke  to  him  about  bis  wc 
wrought  a  miracle  to  encouraj 
Oh,  if  we  could  realize  that  C 
with  us  in  business,  in  joy  and 
row ! 

V.  Christ  is  a  personal  Savic 
only  for  Christians  in  the  ma 
for  each  one  in  particular.  H< 
Good  Shepherd  that  calleth  Hit 
by  name,  as  we  do  our  hous6h< 
or  our  children.  He  therefore 
us  individually — our  weaknes 
firmities  and  temptations.  ' 
lived  in  this  general  im  person 
all  through  the  ministry  of  Chrj 
as  many  now  live.  But  the 
knew  it  would  never  support' 
in  the  trials  that  awaited  him.  ' 
was  not  with  the  other  disciple 
first  appearance  of  Christ  after  i 
urrection;  and  when  told  that  t 
seen  the  Lord,  he  declared  that 
not  believe,  and  would  not  belii 
less  he  should  see  the  print  of  tb 
and  put  his  hand  into  the  spc 
in  the  Savior's  side.  At  the  n 
pearance  Thomas  was  preset 
Christ  told  him  to  put  his  hai 
His  side,  and  be  not  faithless, 
lieve.    Then  it  was  that  Thoma 
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to  this  personal  realization  of  Christ 
as  his  SaTior,  and  he  exclaimed,  "  My 
Lord  and  my  God !" 

YI.  Chrisi  is  a  sympathizing  Savior.  He 
took  onr  nature  when  He  came  to  earth, 
and  wears  it  still  in  het^ven.  He  was 
tempted  in  all  points,  like  as  we  are,  and 
therefore  He  can  sympathize  with  ns. 


**He  is  touched  with  the  feeling  of  our 
infirmities."  He  rejoices  with  them  that 
rejoice,  and  weeps  with  them  that  weep» 
"  if  souls  can  weep  in  bliss." 

"  So  here  I  lay  me  down  to  rest, 
Ab  nightly  ■hadows  fall. 
And  lean  confiding  on  Hie  breast^ 
Who  knowB  and  pities  all." 
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David  Sing  over  all  Israel. 

(Lesson  for  July  6, 1884.) 
Bt  Newman  Haix,  D.D.  [Iin>EPENi>ENT], 

London,  Enoulnd. 
The  Lard  said  to  thee^  Thou  shaUfeed  my 
people  Israel,  and  thou  shaU  he  a  captain 
over  Israd.  *  •  *  And  they  anointed  David 
Sing  over  Israel. — 2  Sam.  v  :  2,  3. 
The  valor  and  generosity  of  David 
had  united  all  the  tribes  in  his  favor. 
They  gathered  together  to  him  at  He- 
bron (V.  1);  reminded  him  of  the  prom- 
ise of  Grod  (V.  2).  and  made  him  king 
by   mutual   covenant   and    anointing, 
(v.  3.)    He  was  thirty  years  old  when 
he   began   his    reign   of   forty    years. 
(vs.  4,  6.)    He  at  once  obeyed  the  di- 
vine command  to  drive  out  the  idol- 
aters remaining  in  the  land.    He  laid 
siege  to  the  strong  fortress  of  the  Jebu- 
sites  on  Mount  Zion.    Confident  in  the 
strength  of  a  position  which  had  so 
long  defied  the  Israelites,  the  Jebusites 
taunted  David  by  saying  that  he  could 
not  take  the  fort  if  merely  the  blind 
and  lame  defended  it.  (v.  6.)    David 
retaliated  by  calling  the  enemy  them- 
selves blind  and  lame,  perhaps  in  reply 
to  the  Jebusites,  thus  defying  the  Is- 
raelites, and  declaring  that  they  should 
neyer  enter  the  fortress,  (v.  8.)    And 
David  took  the  stronghold,  (v.  7. )    He 
made    it  his   home,   and  enlarged  it. 
(t.  9. )    He  became  prosperous  through 
the  presence  and  help  of  Qod.  (v.  10.) 
The  king  of  Tyre  helped  him  to  build 
his  palace  (v.  11.)    And  David  was  as- 
sured  that  God    had    established  his 
kingdom.     He  got  it,  not  by  his  own 
strength,  nor  for  his  own  purposes,  but 
Qod  had  exalted  him  for  the  sake  of  his 
people  Israel. 

David,  as   king,  was  an  illustrious 
type  of  Christ     "I  have  set  my  king 


upon  my  holy  hill  of  Zion."  (Ps.  ii:  6.) 
"All  Israel  shall  be  saved,  as  it  is  wri^ 
ten.  There  shall  come  out  of  Sion  the 
deliverer."  (Rom.  xi:  26.)  Jesus  was 
recognized  as  "The  Son  of  David"; 
He  is  "King  of  the  Jews";  "King  ot 
kings,"  and  "of  his  kingdom  there 
shall  be  no  end."  This  passage  sng^ 
gests  several  analogies  between  King 
David  and  King  Jesus. 

Small,  and  perhaps  fanciful,  is  the 
comparison  of  the  forty  days  of  Christ's 
temptation  with  the  forty  years  of 
David's  regal  conflicts  and  toils;  and 
the  forty  days  of  Christ's  triumphant 
sojourn  on  earth  after  His  resurrection, 
with  the  victories  that  attended  those 
forty  years  of  David's  reign.  There  are 
more  substantial  analogies. 

1.  David  was  king  by  divine  ordinal 
tion.  (vs.  2,  12.)  And  so  Christ  was 
elected  from  eternity  to  be  the  Mon* 
arch  of  mankind,  was  predicted  of  oldV 
"  His  kingdom  is  an  everlasting  king^ 
dom."  (Dan.  iv:  3,  34.)  It  was  asserted 
by  Himself,  "My  kingdom  is  not  of 
this  world."  He  claimed  kingship  of 
divine  origin  and  authority. 

2.  David  was  ordained  to  be  king  for 
two  purposes:  "Thou  shalt  feed  mf 
people  Israel,  and  thou  shalt  be  a  cap- 
tain over  Israel."  It  is  the  function  of 
a  shepherd  to  feed ;  of  a  captain  to 
g^ide  and  protect.  So  Christ  is  the 
good  Shepherd  and  the  Captain  of  Sal> 
vation.  He  supplies  the  need  of  His 
people,  and  leads  them  to  victory. 

3.  David  was  qualified  by  kindred 
relationship.  "  We  are  thy  bone  and 
thy  flesh."  So  Jesus  took  our  nature, 
"in  all  things  was  made  like  unto 
his  brethren."  "He  is  not  ashamed 
to  call  us  brethren."  His  humanity, 
linked  with  'His  deity,  qualified  him  to 
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be  the  **  Mediator  between  God  and 
men";  tkb  Shepherd-King  of  His  peo- 
ple; "the  Man  Christ  Jesus." 

4.  David  was  king  by  mataal  ooTe- 
nant.  The  elders  anointed  him,  and 
in  the  name  of  all  Israel  acknowledged 
him  king»  and  promised  allegiance. 
David,  on  his  part,  "made  a  league 
with  them  before  the  Lord,"  promising 
to  perform  all  the  duties  the  office  in- 
volved. (V.  3.)  The  Son  of  David  is 
proclaimed  from  heaven  as  King  of 
men ;  and  He  engages  to  rule  in  equity, 
and  to  guard  His  people  from  harm. 
We,  on  our  part,  accept  Him  as  our 
Lord;  we  declare  that  we  desire  Him 
to  rule  over  us;  there  is  a  mutual  cove- 
nant. He  says,  "Ye  are  my  people"; 
and  we  say,  "Thou  art  our  King." 

6.  David  assailed  the  strong  fortress 
of  his  foes.  David's  greater  Son  lays 
siege  to  the  human  heart,  fortified 
against  Him  by  unbelief  and  sin.  He 
summons  it  to  surrender;  brings  the 
battery  of  truth  against  its  walls;  prom- 
ises pardon  if  it  will  open  its  gates. 
The  Gospel  advances  against  the  strong- 
est citadels  of  idolatry  and  bids  them 
yield.  ' '  The  weapons  of  our  warfare  are 
mighty  to  the  pulling  down  of  strong- 
holds." 

6.  David  conquered  the  fortress  and 
dwelt  in  it.  So  Jesus  has  entered  many 
a  heart  by  its  opened  doors,  and  has 
proved  His  power  to  subdue  the  most 
determined  resistance.  He  then  makes 
it  His  abode.  "  If  any  man  hear  my 
voice  and  open  the  door.  I  will  come 
into  him,  and  dwell  with  him,  and  he 
with  me."  Many  a  land  once  possessed 
by  heathenism  has  surrendered  to  the 
Gospel;  and,  ere  long,  all  "the  king- 
doms of  this  world  shall  become  the 
kingdoms  of  the  Lord  and  of  his 
Christ." 

7.  David  enlarged  the  captured  city. 
"He  built  round  about."  Thus  the 
kingdom  of  David's  Son  is  constantly 
being  enlarged.  Faith  in  the  soul  grows 
as  seed.  The  leaven  leavens  the  whole 
lump.  Every  part  of  our  nature  pro- 
gressively owns  the  sway  of  its  Lord. 
Every  true  servant  of  Christ  grows  in 
efficiency  and  extends  his  usefulness. 


Eventually,  the  City  of  David  will  be 
so  enlarged  that  nothing  shall  be  left 
which  it  does  not  embrace.  His  king- 
dom will  fully  come,  and  His  will  be 
done  on  earth  as  in  heaven. 

8.  The  King  of  Tyre  sent  cedar-trees 
and  carpenters  to  help  to  build  David's 
house.  So  the  Gentiles  built  up  the 
Church  of  Christ.  Earthly  wealth  is 
consecrated  to  His  service.  Not  Tyre 
alone,  but  every  people  and  clime  shall 
help  in  raising  up  Jerusalem  and  mak- 
ing Zion  a  praise  throughout  the  earth. 

9.  David  reigned  in  Hebron  and  Jeru- 
salem forty  years.  David's  Son  reigns 
everywhere,  and  His  kingdom  shall 
have  no  end.  "  He  shall  reign  forever 
and  ever." 

10.  David  had  the  joy  of  being  as- 
sured that  God  had  exalted  his  throne. 
*'  He  perceived  that  the  Lord  had  es- 
tablished him  king  over  Israel.**  And 
David's  Son,  "shall  see  of  the  travail 
of  his  soul  and  be  satisfied." 

LxasoNs. — ^Let  us  individually  enter 
into  covenant  with  Christ  as  our  King. 
Let  us  open  our  hearts  for  Him  to  dwell 
in.  Though  "  blind  and  lame,"  He  will 
heal  us,  and  help  us  to  fight  His  battles 
and  share  His  triumph* 


na  Ark  in  tlie  Boue. 

(Lenon  for  July  18,  1884.) 
Bt  Bkv.  a.  F.  Schauffueb   [Conobi- 

OATIONAI<],  NkW  ToBK. 

He  hkastth  the  habUatioh  of  the  jusL— 
Prov.  iii:  33.  General  Lesson,  2  8am. 
vi:l-12. 

AiTEB  David's  coronation  and  his 
conquest  of  Jerusalem,  he  felt  that  it 
would  be  well  for  him  and  his  people 
to  have  the  Ark  of  God  brought  %o  the 
national  capital.  For  about  seventy 
years  the  national  affairs  had  been  in 
such  dire  confusion  that  the  worship  of 
God,  in  the  way  appointed  by  Him,  had 
been  neglected,  and  the  Ark  of  the  Cov- 
enant had  been  little  thought  of.  It 
was  high  time,  David  thought,  to  re- 
form matters:  and  so  he  set  about  it  at 
once.  As  the  ark  was  in  the  house  of 
Abinadab  in  Gibeah,  David  went  there 
with  30,000  men,  who  were  to  form  a  fit- 
ting body-guard  with  which  to  escort  the 
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ark  to  Jerusalem.   They  brought  the  ark 
out  of  its  resting-plaoe,  and  pat  it  inioa 
new  cotrU  while  Ahio  and  Uzzab,  sons  of 
Abinadab,  drove  the  oxen.    This  was 
contrary  to  God's  directions,  for  He  had 
said  that  the  ark  was  always  to  be  ear- 
ned on  the  Levites*  shoulders,    David 
ought  to  have  known  and  obeyed  God's 
directions,  and  not  have  followed  his 
own  plans  in  this  matter.    When  the 
grand  procession  started,  David  and  all 
bis    masioians  went    before    the   cart 
which  contained  the  ark,  with  songs 
and  musical  instruments.    But  before 
long  the  oxen  stumbled  and  shook  the 
ark,  so  that  XJzzah  put  out  his  hand  to 
steady  it.    This  he  had  no  right  to  do, 
for  none  but  Levites  might  touch  the 
ark.    For  this  transgression  God  smote 
him,  and   he    died   on   the  spot.    Of 
course,  terror  seized  all  the  people,  and 
they  at  once  ceased  their  music  and 
rejoicing.   David  was  afraid  to  go  ahead, 
lest  some    greater  evil    should    befall 
them:  so  they  all  turned  aside  into  the 
bouse  of  Obed-edom,  which  was  near 
by;  and  there  they  left  the  ark,  and  r^ 
torned  to  Jerusalem  without  it.    For 
the  next  three  months  the  ark  stayed 
iQ  Obed-edom's  house.    He  seems  to 
bave  been  a  godly  man,  and  God  blessed 
bim  and  his  family  for  thus  sheltering 
*be  sak.    When  David  heard  that  God 
^^  thus  blessing  Obed-edom  and  his 
''^xuily,  he  took  coarage  and  went  again 
^  try  and  bring  the  ark  to  Jerusalem. 
**^t  this  time  he  was  careful  to  obey  the 
Jl^^'ections  God  had  given  for  the  hand- 


to 


S  of  the  ark.     He  said :  "  None  ought 
Carry  the* ark  of  God  but  the  Levites, 
^^  them  hath  God  chosen  to  carry  the 


,  .     of  God."    (1  Chron.  xv:  2.)    If  the 

^^^8  had  only  remembered  this  sooner, 

^©  ark  would  have  been  in  its  place  in 

^  J^^^Usalem  long  before.   So  they  brought 

^  ark  safely  into  the  city,  with  very 


^^«it  rejoicing;  and  they  put  it  into  a 
made,   or  tent,  which  Duvid   had 
spared  for  it. 

^e  do  not  know  what  became  of  the 

after  the  Jews  were  carried  captive, 

^^'i  for  many  centuries  no  one  has  seen 

But  from  our  lesson  we  can  still 

many  practical  truths  which  will 


1 


help  us  to  live  better  lives  to-day.  The 
ark  of  the  covenant  represented  to  the 
Jews  Ocds  presence.  Where  the  ark  was 
God  was,  in  an  especial  manner.  There- 
fore God  demanded  of  His  people  great 
reverence  for  the  ark.  If  they  were 
reverent  toward  it.  He  blessed  them; 
if  not.  He  punished  them.  So  we  may 
to-day  divide  our  lesson  into  two  heads: 

I.    UZZAH  PUMIBHSD.       IL   ObeD-EOOIC 

Blbsskd. 

1 .  Uztah  punished.  He  was  punished 
because  of  his  irreverent  disobedience 
of  God's  commands.  In  rashly  touch- 
ing the  ark,  he  showed  that  he  thought 
little  and  cared  less  for  God's  ordi- 
nances. He  thought  he  knew  better 
than  God.  So,  many  people  to-day  act 
as  though  they  knew  better  than  God. 
He  bids  them  repent  to-day,  and  they 
either  refuse,  or  else  think  that  to-mor- 
row  will  do  just  as  well.  God  bids 
them  trust  in  Jesus  for  pardon,  and 
they  think  that  some  other  way  of  pro- 
curing pardon  is  better.  God  tells 
them  to  keep  the  Sabbath  day  holy,  and 
they  prefer  to  spend  it  in  going  to  pic- 
nics, or  in  keeping  their  stores  open. 
In  these  and  many  other  ways  they 
show  their  irreverent  regard  for  God's 
law.  All  such  people  will  surely  be 
punished,  if  not  in  this  life,  then  in 
the  life  beyond  the  grave;  for  though 
hand  join  in  hand,  the  wicked  shall  not 
go  unpunished.  Let  no  sinner,  young 
or  old,  think  that  he  can  refuse  to  re- 
pent, and  yet  be  blessed  by  God.  It 
cannot  be 

2.  Obed-edom  blessed.  He  was  blessed 
because  he  was  glad  to  have  the  ark 
make  its  home  in  his  house.  He  treat- 
ed it  with  the  reverence  which  was  its 
due:  and  God  recognized  his  conduct, 
and  blessed  him  and  his  on  this  ac- 
count. Now  God  no  longer  dwells  with 
the  ark,  but  He  says  that  He  is  willing 
to  dwell  in  the  heart  of  every  one,  man 
or  child,  who  is  of  a  humble  and  con- 
trite spirit.  He  thus  stands  ready  to 
make  our  hearts  His  home.  If  we  are 
willing,  He  will  send  His  Holy  Spirit 
into  our  hearts  to  live  there;  and.  just 
as  the  presence  of  the  ark  brought  to 
Obed-edom  blessedness,  so  God's  pros- 
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enoe  in  our  hearts  will  bless  us.  For 
Ood  comes  to  pardon  our  past  trans- 
gressions and  sins.  Every  lie»  every 
act  of  disobedience  to  onr  parents, 
every  angry  word,  every  dishonest  deed 
needs  pardon;  and  only  Ood  can  for- 
gave. But  if  we  repent,  and  ask  Him 
to  come  and  dwell  within  us,  He  will 
begin  by  forgiving  all  the  past  sins,  big 
and  little. 

In  the  next  place,  Qod  will  give  ns 
strength  to  do  better  in  the  fatnre<  We 
are  very  weak,  and  Satan  is  very  strong; 
but  Gk>d  is  stronger  than  Satan,  and 
can  so  help  ns  that  we  can  sncoessfnlly 
resist  all  temptations.  In  the  next 
place,  Qod  will  teach  ns  our  duty,  and 
will  gnide  ns  day  by  day.  We  are  igno- 
rant, and  often  do  not  know  what  to  do; 
but  He  will  gnide  ns  with  His  eye,  and 
keep  ns  from  going  astrfty.  Finally, 
if  Qod  dwells  within  onr  hearts.  He 
will, when  we  die,  take  ns  to  dwell  with 
Him  in  heaven  forever.  He  will  teach 
ns  to  Jove  Him  here,  and  will  then 
bring  ns  at  last  to  live  with  Him  eter- 
hally.  Are  not  all  these  things  great 
blessings,  and  ought  they  not  to  lead  us 
to  pray:  "  Send  thy  Holy  Spirit  into  onr 
hearts  every  day,  that  He  may  bless  us 
as  we  need  ?  *' 


M's  CoTenaat  with  David. 

(LeMon  for  July  ao,  1884.) 
Bt  Bt.  Bkv.  Abthub  Clevsland  Coxe. 

Thjf  throne  ahaU  be  eatabliahed  forever,— 
2  Sam.  vii:  16.  Lesson,  vii:  1-16. 
Bishop  Hobns  gives  ns  a  key  to  the 
history  of  David  when  he  says  of  ihe 
Psalms  of  David,  we  must  see  "  how  far 
they  apply  to  the  Psalmist,  how  far  to 
the  Son  of  David,  and  how  far  they  may 
be  applied  to  the  individual  believer." 
David's  life  was  a  parable;  was  also  a 
sublime  psalm;  was,  in  short,  an  index 
to  the  Psalter;  and  so  it  is  full  of  per- 
sonal instruction  to  Christians.  It 
opens  to  us  the  meaning  of  the  psalms, 
and  it  must  be  stadied  as  a  type  of  the 
promised  Messiah  and  His  kingdom. 

In  the  passage  of  which  the  text  is 
part,  we  have  the  story  of  a  critical  mo- 
ment of  David's  life,  which  receives 
great  illumination  from  the  principle 


thus  laid  down.  He 
the  temple  which  he  dcrsii 
for  the  glory  of  Qod,  and  i 
His  prophet  to  him  with 
proof  and  encouragemen 
blended.  The  plan  of  the  i 
was  accepted,  but  he  was  n 
it;  this  was  to  be  the  pri 
peaceful  prince  who  sho 
him — his  own  son,  Solom 
same  time  the  prophet  i 
divine  purpose  in  a  figi 
Qod  cared  for  such  a  temp 
but  He  was  about  to  bnilc 
home  and  kingdom  for  all 
which,  in  fact,  all  believei 
the  material— "lively  stc 
Peter  calls  them,  himself  1 
<*  stone,'*  the  first  *'  Cephas 
ric.  And  in  that  spiritus 
kingdom  the  throne  of  Da 
'*  established  forever."  It 
promise,  and  it  was  to  be 
fulfilled.  Not  even  the  sir 
sons  and  successors  wer< 
him  of  this  covenant  Th> 
chastised,  but  the  family 
not  to  be  destroyed;  and  f 
in  the  promise  than  Ds 
could  have  foreseen.  We 
how  far  he  comprehendec 
meaning  of  this  covenant,  b 
are  full  of  deep  meaning 
all,  that  psalm  which  the  I 
quoted  concerning  himself 
Said  unto  my  Lord,  sit  tho 
hand," or  that  psalm  whicl 
pounds:  'Thy  throne,  O 
ever  and  ever."  In  a  wo 
text  was  a  covenant  with  £ 
house  or  family  should  Y, 
till  it  should  produce  the 
Qod-Man,  and  his  thron 
established  forever  in  the 
dom  of  the  Most  High, 
promise  to  David,  and  tc 
race  !  The  Son  of  David  a 
Man  should  sit  forever  on 
the  universe.  The  sublio 
redeemed  humanity  is  th 
this  Son  of  David  is  our  * 
er,"  and  if  we  be  His  we  s 
reign  with  Him  forever. 
Qod  foresaw  that  the  c 
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Tid*8  family  would  soon  forfeit  the  tem- 
poral part  of  the  ooTennnt,  but  the 
nobler  part  should  be  fulfilled  in  the 
promised   *'seed  of    the  woman,"  the 

Bedeemer   of  the  world.     '*The  snre 

< 

mercies  of  David  "  were  to  be  foand  in 
this  remote  but  glorious  descendant. 
So  then,  we  find  the  poor  daughter  of 
David  espoused  to  the  carpenter  of 
Nazareth,  a  thousand  years  after  the 
promise  of  the  text  was  given.  The 
royal  family  of  Judah  had  fallen  so  low, 
yet  Ood  remembered  His  covenant,  and 
lo !  the  angel  came  to  her  suddenly, 
and  said  :  '*Hail !  thou  that  art  highly 
favored  .  .  .  thou  hast  found  favor 
with  €k>d,  and  thou  shalt  bring  forth 
a  son,  and  shalt  call  his  name  Jesus. 
.  .  .  And  the  Lord  God  shall  give 
nnto  him  the  throne  of  his  father  Da- 
vid, and  he  shall  reign  over  the  house  of 
Jacob  forever,  and  of  his  kingdom  there 
shall  be  no  end." 

So  we  see  how  Ck>d  fulfills  and  mag- 
nifies His  promises  in  spite  of  all  the 
follies  and  sins  of  men.  The  Son  of 
David  was  rejected  by  the  house  of 
Jacob,  but  the  Father  raised  Him  from 
the  dead,  exalted  Him  to  heaven,  seated 
Him  on  the  right  hand  of  His  power  and 
glory,  and  there  He  shall  reign  forever 
and  ever,  over  the  true  Israel,  over  the 
innumerable  company  of  the  redeemed. 
And  of  His  kingdom  there  shall  bo  no 
end)  When  His  mediatorial  work  is  all 
accomplished,  He  will,  indeed,  present 
the  finished  work  to  His  Father,  and 
'*Ood  shall  be  all  in  all ;"  the  Triune 
Godhead  shall  reign  overall  and  in  all; 
the  Messiah  shall  be  seen  in  His  unity 
with  the  Father;  and  through  all  eter- 
nity the  throne  of  David  shall  be  estab- 
lished in  the  heavens,  in  the  person  of 
the  Son  of  man  and  the  Son  of  God. 

Lesson. — This  covenant  of  God  with 
His  servant  David  is  suggestive  to  the 
believer  of  not  a  few  ideas  which  ani- 
mate the  Christian  in  proportion  as  he 
al*ows  the  word  to  '*  dwell  in  him  rich- 
ly, in  all  wisdom."  Observe  the  wise 
unbignity  of  prophecy:  when  one  in- 
tends to  give  more,  he  may  promise 
less,  and  therefore  the  temporal  part  of 
this  covenant  is  made  a  veil  to  its  true 


intent.  It  was  too  much  to  open  in  all 
its  breadth  and  fullness  to  a  man  and  a 
sinner,  that  his  son  should  be  also  the 
Son  of  God,  and  should  sit  on  the 
throne  of  the  universe  to  reign  forever 
and  ever  over  all  things  created.  Did 
David  himself  fully  comprehend  it? 
When' he  said,  **The  Lord  said  unto 
my  Lord,  sit  thou  at  my  right  hand,*' 
could  he  himself  have  answered  the  Mes- 
siah's question:  "David  calleth  him 
Lord;  how  is  he  then  his  Son?" I  sup- 
pose he  would  have  been  as  unable  to 
reply  as  were  the  holy  apostles  when 
the  Son  of  David  himself  put  the  ques- 
tion to  them.  St.  Peter  tells  us  that 
the  prophets  had  to  search  their  own 
Scriptures  to  find  out  what  they  fore- 
told of  Christ. 

Another  idea  is  *'  the  exceeding  great 
and  precious  "  character  of  the  promises 
that  are  made  to  all  believers  through 
this  same  Son  of  David.  He  is  our 
"elder  brother," and  we  are  to  be  "par- 
takers of  the  divine  nature  " — nay,  we 
are  to  "sit  with  him  on  his  throne;" 
and  our  nature,  glorified  in  Him,  even 
now  sits  upon  the  throne  in  heavenly 
places,  as  St.  Paul  reminds  us.  Do  we 
often  elevate  our  minds  to  the  immens- 
ity of  this  idea:  that  we  are  "joint  heirs 
with  Christ,"  in  the  glorious  "inherit- 
ance of  the  saints  in  light?" 

And,  to  conclude  with  a  recurrence  to 
what  I  have  called  the  ambiguity  of 
prophecy,  let  us  note  that  it  is  an  am- 
biguity which  ensures  us  of  this  at 
least:  we  are  to  have  much  more  than  it 
seems  to  pledge.  God  cannot  disap- 
point the  hopes  of  His  children,  but 
He  leaves  himself  at  liberty  to  transcend 
them,  beyond  all  that  enters  into  their 
hearts. 

Meantime,  as  we  are  told  to  set  our 
affections  upon  things  above,  let  us  re- 
member that  we  ought  to  lift  up  our 
hearts  more  than  we  do,  to  the  things 
that  are  kept  in  store  for  us,  if  indeed 
we  belong  to  Christ.  The  manna  which 
fed  the  ancient  Israelites  is  said  by  the 
Rabbins  to  have  yielded  a  flavor  to 
every  palate  of  that  which  was  most 
agreeable  to  it  individually;  and  the 
covenant  of  God,  we  may  be  sure,  yields 
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a  sweeter  meat  to  oar  bouU  in  propor- 
tion as  we  educate  our  taste  to  the  an- 
gels'  food  of  the  promises.  Oh!  what 
glorious  things  are  awaiting  those  who 
*'  love  His  covenant  and  think  upon 
His  commandments  to  do  them." 


SndnMs  to  Jo&athftn's  Son. 

(Lesaon  July  27.) 
Bt  Ret.  E.  P.  Hammond,  Vkbnon,  Conm. 

SEBMON  to   BOTS   AKD   OIBUS. 

Thint  own  friend,  and  thy  faiher^s  friend, 

forsake  not, — Pro  v.  xxvii:  10.  General 

Lesson  2  Sam.  ix:  1-13. 

This  is  an  interesting  story.  Please 
study  it  carefully  before  you  read  what 
little  I  have  to  say  about  it. 

One  day  king  David  asked  if  there 
were  any  relatives  of  Jonathan  living. 
I  will  tell  you  why.  Long  before  he 
was  king  he  had  a  friend  whom  he 
loved  most  tenderly.  We  read  in  1 
Samuel  xviii:  7:  "The  soul  of  Jonathan 
was  knit  with  the  soul  of  David,  and 
Jonathan  loved  him  as  his  own  soul." 

The  king  was  told  that  Jonathan  had 
a  son,  Mephibosheth,  hiding  away  be- 
yond the  Jordan,  in  Lodebar.  The 
reason  was  this :  When  the  news  came 
that  Jonathan  and  Saul  were  slain  on 
Mount  Gilboa.  his  nurse,  thinking  that 
David  might  put  to  death  any  who 
might  dispute  his  right  to  the  throne, 
fled  with  him  and  let  him  fall.  And 
thus  this  little  boy,  five  years  old,  was 
crippled  for  life. 

I  have  only  space  in  which  to  give  yon 
a  few  points,  ns  I  am  allowed  space  for 
only  about  a  thousand  words;  therefore 
I  cannot  illustrate  as  I  would  like. 

I.  Note.  Mephibosheth  was  at  enmitt 
TO  the  kino,  not  the  kino  to  Mephib- 
osheth. No  doubt  he  often  spoke  bit- 
ter words  against  David,  for  he  only 
thought  of  him  as  his  enemy. 

But  the  king,  as  soon  as  he  found 
where  Mephibosheth  was  hiding,  felt 
his  heart  going  out  in  love  to  him. 

God  loves  you,  my  dear  young  friend, 
though  you  may  have  hated  Him  with- 
out a  cause.  He  longs  to  have  yon 
come  to  Him,  and  be  happy 

A  young  lady  in  Connecticut  was 
asked  by  her  father  to  attend  meetings 


where  many  were  taught  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  that  God  loved  them.  She  an- 
sweredy  "Ihate  such  meetings."  *«Will 
you  read  a  chapter  in  tlie  Bible  if  you 
stay  at  home  to-night?"  *'No;  I  hate 
the  Bible."  The  father,  broken-heart- 
ed, went  to  the  church,  and  said,  '*Pray 
for  my  daughter,  who  hates  these  pre- 
cioas  meetings,  and  who  hates  the 
Bible  r 

Betuming  home,  he  found  her  in  the 
library  weeping  bitterly.  A  novel  was 
in  her  hand,  between  the  leaves  of 
which  her  eye  had  caught  the  words, 
on  a  scrap  of  a  leaf  of  a  Bible  ased  as 
a  mark:  Ye  have  haled  me  wiikoui  a  cause! 

Her  first  words  were,  '*  I  would  not 
go  to  hear  the  Evangelist,  but  Christ  has 
said  to  me.  Ye  have  hnied  me  vnthmda 
cause  I  Pray  for  me,  I  am  such  a  great 
sinner!"  The  prayer  was  answered: 
she  loved  then  the  things  she  before 
hated. 

IL  MEpamosHSTH  was  bouost  out  or 
HIS  INDDTEBENCS.  He  had  do  desire  to 
see  the  king,  but  David  wished  to  see 
Jonathan's  son,  and  make  him  happy. 
When  he  found  where  he  had  for  years 
been  hiding  away  in  Lodebar,  his  words 
were,  *'Send  and  fetch  him." 

God,  my  dear  friend,  has  been  think- 
ing about  you  in  your  indifference. 
Ton  have  tried  to  forget  Him,  but  He, 
in  love,  has  sent  His  Spirit  to  strive 
with  yoiu  Will  you  not  come  from  your 
hiding-place  and  find  a  welcome  seat 
at  the  King's  table  ? 

m.  Mephiboshsth  was  soitoht  out 
IN  BIS  DEFOBMirT.  '*  He  wss  lame  in 
both  his  feet."  The  king  knew  this, 
and  yet  he  determined  to  bring  him  to 
his  palace.  "When  he  was  come  unto 
David  he  bowed  himself,  and  said. 
What  is  thy  servant  that  thou  shouldst 
look  upon  such  a  dead  dog  as  I  am?" 

In  the  sight  of  a  holy  God  you  are  a 
drformed  sinner.  You  have  a  wicked 
heart.  You  cannot  make  yourself  fit 
to  come  into  the  presence  of  the  King  ' 
of  kings.  Your  only  prayer  must  be, 
*<God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner !" 

lY.  He  was  beceivsd  fob  the  sake. 
OF  anotheb.  "  David  said  to  him,  Fear 
not;  I  will  surely  show  thee  kindness,  far 
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JoMattan,  thyfaikti'a  aak»,"  This  is  the 
moBt  important  point  in  the  lesson. 
Does  it  not  remind  yon  that  it  is  only 
for  Jesua*  sake  that  God  is  willing  to 
receive  yon  and  pardon  all  yonr  sins? 
Though  yon  have  hated  God  and  His 
Word,  yet  for  (he  sake  of  Him  who  died 
that  dreadful  death  upon  the  cross  for 
yon.  He  will  change  yonr  heart  and 
make  yon  fit  to  sit  down  at  the  King's 
table. 

Please  read  the  19th  chapter  of  John, 
and  see  what  Jesus  suffered  for  your 
sake.  In  Gethsemane  He,  in  agony, 
cried,  "My  soul  is  exceeding  sorrow- 
ful, even  unto  death  ";  and  on  the  cross, 
"My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  for- 
saken me  ?'*  He  was  forsaken  that  you 
might  not  be  forsaken.  Will  you  not 
love  Him  for  this  great  love  to  you  ? 

As  I  stood  at  a  place  in  Jerusalem 
where  we  were  told  Christ  was  cru- 
cified, these  simple  words  occurred  to 
me.  May  the  Lord  help  you  to  feel,  as 
I  did,  the  truths  they  express: 

CALYABT. 

'*  Here  it  wm  the  Lord  of  glory 
▲t  Qolgotba  died  for  me ; 
Here  I  read  the  wondrous  story 
Of  His  deftth  to  set  me  tr&d. 

**  Here  His  hands  and  feet,  all  bleeding, 
FMt  were  nailed  onto  the  cross; 


Here  His  wounds  fbr  me  were  pleading. 
When  my  gain  was  all  His  loss. 

*  Here  by  Ood  He  was  forsaken. 

When  He  took  the  sinner's  place ; 
For  His  sake  I  now  am  taken 
Into  fiiTor,  under  grace. 

"Here  the  sword  of  Justice  slew  Him, 
That  I  might  be  Justifled; 
Praise  the  Lord  I  ever  knew  Him, 
That  for  me  He  bled  and  died. 

"  Blessed  Jesus,  I  will  lore  l^ee — 
Love  Thoe  till  my  latest  breath ; 
And  in  heaven  I  will  adore  Thee, 
When  these  eyes  are  closed  in  death." 
y.   He  RECEiyED  A  BICH  INHEBITANCE. 

David  said  to  Ziba,  Saul's  servant,  "I 
have  given  unto  thy  master's  son  all 
that  pertained  to  Saul  and  all  his  house." 
And  if  you  will  ask  God  to  forgive  and 
receive  you.  He  will  make  you  rich 
indeed.  He  will  give  you  a  new  heart, 
filled  with  joy  and  peace.  You  will 
begin  at  once  to  lay  up  treasures  in 
heaven. 
VI.  Mephiboshsth  was  begeived  into 

DAILY  IMTZBCOUBSE  WITH  THE   KINO.      As 

one  of  the  king's  sons,  he  ate  at  his 
table  continually.  And  all  this /or  Jon- 
aiharCs  sake.  So,  my  dear  young  friends, 
you  may  enjoy  a  continual  feast,  eating 
of  that  bread  of  life  "of  which"  Jesus 
said,  "if  a  man  eat  he  shall  never 
hunger.' 


»» 


TEE  ?BA7S&-HEETX1T0  SEBVIOE. 
6t  J.  M.  Shebwood,  D.D. 


Jnly  2.  —  Missionary  Service.— Tbx 
^sosED  Kingdom. — Thy  Kingdom  come, 
(Matt,  vi:  10.) 

The  fact  that  these  are  Christ's  own 
words,  and  that  they  are  meant  for 
daily  ase  by  the  entire  brotherhood  of 
disciples  in  all  lands  and  ages  of  the 
world,  gives  special  interest  and  sig- 
aiflcance  to  them.  The  general  import 
of  the  petition  is  so  well  understood 
that  we  need  not  dwell  upon  it.  We 
^Pply  it  only  in  its  relation  to  the  evan- 
gelization of  the  world. 

I*  The  petition  implies  the  obligaiion 
<fthe  Church  to  expect  and  seek  the  unl- 
^^sal  spread  and  triumph  of  Christianity. 
"Thy  kingdom"  refers  to  the  whole 
spiritual  system,  of  which  the  cross  is 


the  centre,  the  exponent  and  the  life; 
and  the  import  of  the  petition  is,  that 
the  Gospel  shall  be  made  known  to  all 
nations,  shall  subdue  all  hearts,  and 
enthrone  Christ  in  the  allegiance  and 
a£feotions  of  mankind  at  large.  All  this 
is  involved  in  the  petition,  <ind  we 
express  to  the  Lord  our  faith  in  its 
ultimate  complete  accomplishment  as 
often  as  we  pray,  "  Thy  kingdom  come." 
II.  The  petition  implies  the  necessity 
of  daily,  unitei  and  belieuing  prayer  for  the 
siuicess  of  all  our  missionary  work.  The 
promise  is  given.  The  ''kingdom"  is 
the  Lord's.  The  means  are  provided. 
The  Holy  Spirit  is  waiting.  The  field 
is  ready  for  the  sickle.  But  nothing 
without  prayer !    The  measure  of  the 
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spirit  of  prajer  will  be  the  measure  of 
success.  God*8  kingdom  will  not  oome 
till  His  people  so  desire  it  that  they 
cannot  restrain  prayer. 

III.  Prayer  for  the  triumph  of  Christ's 
cause  absolutely  comtwis  us  indivifiuaUy 
to  give  and  labor  to  the  utmost  io  bring  it 
about.  It  is  dreadful  to  pray  this  prayer 
in  the  morning,  and  then  never  think 
of  or  care  for  the  cause  of  Christ  all 
through  the  hours  of  the  day  I 


way,  or  we  shall  not  find  access  to  the 
throne  of  the  heavenly  grace,  or  obtain 
mercy  and  peace  in  the  time  of  need. 


July  9.— Hindrances  to  Pbateb. — 
(Ps.  Ixvi :  18;  Ps.  cxix ;  2;  Prov.  xii :  22 : 
xv:  8  ;  xvi:  5.) 

They  are  many;  they  are  often  hid- 
den from  view;  they  are  imperceptible 
in  their  operations ;  they  may  seem 
trivial  in  our  eyes— and  yet  they  effec- 
tually block  up  the  way  to  the  throne 
of  grace,  and  so  forfeit  the  blessing. 
We  may  properly  divide  these  hin- 
drances into  two  classes : 

I.  Hindrances  as  ihey  direcUy  affect  the 
divine  mind,  God  Himself  has  express- 
ly named  certain  things  that  are  an 
insuperable  barrier  to  His  favor;  such 
as  wilful  disobedience,  living  in  secret 
sin,  cherishing  an  unforgiying  spirit, 
unbelief,  half-heartedness,  and  the 
like.  It  is  vain  to  pray ;  it  is  a  mock- 
ery of  Qod  to  pray,  so  long  as  we  allow 
such  a  state  of  things  to  exist.  God 
will  not  regard  our  prayer  if  we  "  pray 
seven  times  a  day,"  and  pray  never  so 
earnestly,  till  we  take  out  of  the  way 
these  impediments. 

II.  Hindrances  as  they  act  on  and  in" 
fluence  the  man  who  prays.  We  can  only 
point  out  a  few  of  the  leading  ones.  1. 
A  cold  heart.  2.  A  worldly  spirit.  3. 
Living  in  known  neglect  of  duty.  4. 
Pride.  5.  Trusting  in  men,  and^ot  in 
God;  in  numbers,  in  powerful  preach- 
ing, in  outward  means,  and  not  on  the 
arm  of  the  Lord,  on  the  Spirit's  power. 
6.  Discouragement;  ready  to  surrender 
to  the  first  doubt;  to  give  over  praying, 
if  the  blessing  be  delayed;  to  conclude 
that  *'all  these  things  are  against"  us, 
if  God  puts  our  patience  and  seeking 
to  the  test.  Each  and  all  of  these  *'  hin- 
drances," which  lie  in  the  path  of  every 
one  of  us,  must  be  taken  out  of  the 


July  16.— Thx  Eablt  Contsbsios  or 
Childben.  (Mark  x:  16;  1  Sam.  iii:  19; 
Prov.  viii:  17.) 

Two  facts  are  apparent  to  all  who 
observe  the  signs  of  the  times:  (a)  In- 
creased attention  to  the  spiritual  wel- 
fare of  children;  (6)  and  a  change  of 
yiews  as  to  the  relations  of  children  to 
the  Church.  This  is  owing,  in  part, 
to  the  Sunday-school  movement,  and 
to  the  prevalence  of  jnster  and  more 
liberal  yiews  in  reference  to  the  econ- 
omy of  grace.  Both  facts  are  immense- 
ly significant  in  their  bearing  on  the 
early  conversion  of  children,  and  their 
admission  and  training  in  the  Chris- 
tian Church.  The  danger  now  is,  that 
we  shall  go  to  the  opposUe  extreme  and 
posh  the  sacramental  view  beyond  all 
reasonable  and  scriptural  bounds. 
Against  this  natu  mlifkadency  we  must 
watch  and  pray. 

A  few  points  are  settled,  however, 
beyond  dispute.    1.  QiUdren  are  suscfp- 
Ubie  of  conversion  io  Qod  at  a  very  early 
o^— much  earlier  than  the  Church  has 
been  wont  to  suppose.    See  the  text' 
referred  to,  and  numerous  similar  pas- 
sages, as  well  as  the  testimony  of  ex- 
perience and  of  history.    2.  Multitudes 
qfchUdren  have  been  truly  converted  at  a 
very  tender  age:  of  this  there  is  no  man- 
ner of  doubt — Samuel,  Josiah,  Jeremiah, 
John  the  Baptist,  and  Timothy,  among 
them.    3.  Their  early  conversion  and 
adoption  into  the  Church  are   in  the 
ttne  of  Gods  covenant  grace  under  both 
economies— just  what  we  are  taught  to 
expect.     4.  The  children  of  believinfc 
Christian    parents  are   cUready   in   the 
Church,  under  solemn  vows,  entitled  to 
the  ordinances  and  subject  to  the  di»— 
cipline  of  the  Church.    5.  The  Churcla. 
is  taught  more  and  more  to  depend  <P9m 
the  early  conversion  cf  children  for  growth 
and  power  and  healthy  devdopment. 

Conclusion.  What  a  solemn  du^y 
devolves  on  every  parent,  pastor,  azxd 
Sunday-school  teacher,  and  on  tlie 
wh6le  Christian  brotherhood  I  What  n  n- 
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MAsing  and  importonate  prayer  should 
be  made  for  the  chiidren  of  the  family, 
theSnnday-sohool^the  Shepherd's  fold  I 


July  aO.— Pmi««  Ifcrfin^.— The  Sao- 
BOicK  OF  Pbaibe.  (Heb.  xiii :  15 ;  Ps. 
cni:8.  9  ;  Col.  iii :  16. ) 

The  allusion  of  the  apostle  in  He- 
brews is  significant  Praise  to  God  is 
not  only  a  form  of  worship,  but  it  is 
an  actual  religious  sacrifice,  as  much 
80  as  prayer,  or  preaching,  or  any  o  her 
kind  of  service.  The  service  of  song  in 
the  ancient  temple  service,  was  a  part 
of  the  prescribed  ritual  of  worship, 
and  was  as  acceptable  to  God  as  the 
**  burnt  offering**  upon  the  altar. 
*' Praise"  has  been  degraded  from  its 
true  position  in  Protestant  worship. 
It  has  been  relegated  to  a  very  subor- 
dinate position  in  the  sanctuary.  It 
has  too  often  been  associated  with  dog- 
gerel verse,  and  light  sensational  mu- 
tto,  and  wretched  performance;  and  the 
pious,  cultivated  ^pnl  has  turned  away 
from  it  in  disgust  But  a  better  day 
has  dawned.  The  Church  of  Christ  has 
a  duty  to  perform  on  this  subject. 

1.  To  elevate  sacred  music  to  its  own 
divinely  appointed  place  in  the  public 
worship  of  God.    2.  To  make  wise  and 
liberal  provision  for  this  important  part- 
of  sanctuary  service,  not  only  in  the 
way  of  instrument  and  choir  or  leader, 
but  especially  in  the  matter  of  train- 
ing the  people  in  congregational  sing- 
ing.   There  is  no  excuse  in  this  day, 
either  in  turning  the  singing  over  to 
a  paid  choir,  or  in  having  discordant, 
nnenltivated,  grating  music  from  the 
congregation.    3.  To  educate  the  peo- 
ple to  know  and  feel  that  singing  in 
Ood's  sanctuary  is  a  sacred  and  solemn 
service,  and  should  be  celebrated  with 
ftU  due  reverence  and  spirit  and  life, 
18  nnto  God,  and  not  unto  men.    4. 
To  apportion  the'  several  parts  of  di- 
vine worship  so  that  its  due  share  of 
time  and  attention  shall  be  secured. 
S*  To  pray  and  teach  and  strive  to  lift 
''the  service  of  song"  into  the  dignity 
*nd  importance  and  sacredness,  in  the 
Pnblic  estimation,  of  'a  divine  religious 
'wrifice  and  worship. 


July  30.— Why  the  Revival  sfzbit 
HAS  Declinsd.  (Hos.  vi:4.) 

That  it  has  sadly  declined  during  the 
last  thirty  years  is  too  apparent  to  be 
denied.  Revivals  are  of  less  frequent 
occurrence,  of  less  power,  more  local, 
are  less  prayed  for  and  sought  by  the 
Church.  It  is  a  lamentable  fact.  What 
are  the  causes  ?  We  specify  a  few  out 
of  many. 

1.  What  we  call  *^the  spirit  of  the 
age"  is  not  favorable  to  revivals.  It  is 
a  shifting,  skeptical  age,  breaking  away 
from  past  ideas  and  forms,  and  trying 
new  forms  and  methods.  2.  The  ex- 
travagances and  abuses  too  often  con- 
nected with  them  in  the  past,  have 
shaken  the  confidence  of  many  pastors 
and  churches  in  their  desirability.  3. 
Too  much  reliance  has  been  placed 
upon  them,  as  if  God  were  shut  up  to 
such  a  method  of  operation.  4.  The 
type  of  preaching  now  prevalent  in  the 
Church  is  not  promotive  of  revivals. 
5'.  Pastors,  it  must  be  admitted,  do  not 
aim  directly  in  their  prayers  and  ser- 
mons to  secure  a  revival,  as  was  once 
so  common  and  marked  a  feature  of 
the  American  pulpit.  6.  But  the  main 
cause,  after  all,  we  believe,  is  the  decline 
of  spirUuality  and  exxingelism  in  the  Church, 
A  worldly  spirit  is  fearfully  prevalent. 
The  life  of  piety  in  the  mass  of  profess- 
ors is  very  low.  The  pulpit  is  not  as 
direct  and  pungent  and  powerful  in 
its  appeals  to  sinners  as  when  Lyman 
Beecher,  and  Finney,  and  Nettleton, 
and  Grifiin,  and  Richards,  thundered 
God's  messages  in  the  ears  of  the  peo- 
ple. 

And  yet  genuine  revivals  are  the  hope  of 
the  Church:  not  spasmodic,  superficial  ex- 
citements, the  fruit  of  **  special  efforts;*' 
the  product  of  the  machinery  of  "  evan- 
gelists;" but  the  simultaneous  powerful 
action  of  the  truth  and  Spirit  of  Gk>d  on 
men's  minds,  in  response  to  the  plain, 
faithful  and  persistent  preaching  of  the 
Word,  and  the  earnest  and  united 
prayers  of  God's  people.  Revivals  have 
marked  the  progress  of  the  Church 
from  the  apostolic  age  until  now.  The 
Church  needs  at  the  present  time  a  gen- 
eral, powerful  and  long-continued  re- 
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Tival,  a  penteooBtal  awakening  and  ef- 
fusion—not only  for  her  own  sake,  to 
restore  lost  power  and  life  and  appre- 
ciation of  the  Word,  but  also  to  fit  her 
for  the  mighty  and  difficult  work  to 
which  the  commission  of  her  Lord  and 
the  signs  of  the  times  are  calling  her. 
For  that  divine  baptism  every  minis- 
ter and  every  Christian  should  devoutly 
and  earnestly  pray.  From  every  altar, 
and  every  closet,  should  go  up  the 
unceasing  cry,  "Wilt  thou  not  revive 
us  again,  that  thy  people  may  rejoice 
in  thee?"  (Ps.  Ixxxv:  6.)  "O  Lord  re- 
vive thy  work  in  the  midst  of  the  years, 
in  the  midst  of  the  years  make  known; 
in  wrath  remember  mercy.'*  (Hab.  iii : 2.) 

TES  aSBMAK  PBOTESTANT  ?9LPIT 
or  T0OA7: 

Its  Charact«riftio  Baments  of  Strength 

and  its  Elsmtnts  of  Weaknass. 

No.  II. 

6t  Thxodob  Ghbibtlieb,  D.D.,  Ph.  D., 

PROFKSSOB  OF  ThXOLOOT,  AMD  UNIVBa- 

8ITT  Prkachkh  in  Bonn,  Gebmakt. 


WHAT  ABB  THE   OZNZBAL  CHABACTBBISTIGB 
OF  THB  OXBMAN  8KBMON? 

In  answering  this  question,  we  must 
remember  that,  in  the  main,  the  Ger- 
man churches  have  a  Lutheran  foun- 
dation. An  essential  difference  cannot 
be  established  as  between  the  Reformed 
and  the  Lutheran  sermon,  if  both  pro- 
claim the  pure  Gospel.  With  most 
ministers  the  differences  arising  from 
their  respective  confessions  of  faith 
retire  before  the  practical  aim  and 
the  equal  need  of  edification  for  the 
churches  of  both  theological  tenden- 
cies. But  their  distinguishing  eccle- 
siastical customs  exert  a  great  influence 
upon  their  preaching.  Thus,  espe- 
cially, the  influence  of  the  Lutheran 
church  year,  with  its  festivals  and 
perioopes,  determines  the  text  of  the 
German  sermon  and  its  general  charac- 
ter. And  even  the  Beformed  pastors 
must  yield  to  this  influence,  because 
their  congregations  are  attached  to  these 
old  festival  seasons.  From  Advent  to 
Epiphany,  from  the  beginning  of  Lent 
to  Ascension  Day  and  Whitsuntide,  the 


German  pastors  are  obliged  to  choose 
their  texts  in  harmony  with  the  pass- 
ing season,  even  where  liberty  of  choice 
is  legally  accorded  to  them  (as  in  the 
United  Church  of  Prussia— i.  e.,  to  the 
great  m^ority  of  Evangelical  churches). 
Indeed,  in  some  countries,  as  in  Wnr- 
temberg.  Saxony,  Bavaria,  Hanover, 
and  in  others,  the  sermonio  texts  are 
definitely  determined  by  the  church 
authority  for  every  Sunday  and  festival 
day,-  by  means  of  one  or  more  annual 
ooorsea  of  perioopes  (gospels,  epistles, 
eta),  even  during  the  Trinity  period, 
in  the  summer  season.  Henoe  free  texts 
can  be  chosen  only  for  week-day  ner- 
mons,  or  for  special  occasions.  Because 
of  this  arrangement,  sermons  upon  Old 
Testament  texts  are  delivered  oftener 
in  Germany  than  in  England  and  the 
United  States.  Hence,  also,  the  Ger- 
man custom  of  preaohiiig  upon  a  longer 
text  than  is  usual  in  the  latter  ooim- 
tries,  where  f^quently  a  single  verse, 
or  even  less,  suffice^.  The  order  of 
the  peHcopes,  and,  in  part,  a  less  strin- 
gent view  as  to  the  inspiration  of  the 
Scriptures,  exert  an  influence  in  both 
directions. 

In  regard  to  the  tone  and  demeanor 
of  the  speaker,  the  style  and  delivery 
of  the  sermon,  German  preaching  is 
oharaoterized,  above  all  others,  by  an 
appropriate  and  dignified  repose  and 
solemnity,  notwithstanding  all  individ- 
ual differences.  Occupying  a  narrow 
and  often  elevated  pulpit,  the  German 
preacher — in  oontrast  with  the  vivadty 
and  animation  of  many  British  and 
American  orators— stands  quietly,  with- 
out violent  or  frequent  action,  and 
speaks  in  an  elevated  tone  and  dic- 
tion, which  strictly  guard  the  dignity 
of  worship.  In  his  language  he  never 
descends  to  the  slang  of  the  streets, 
and  in  his  illustrations  he  rarely  fails 
to  a  low  leveL  And,  even  under  the 
most  enthusiastic  development  of  his 
powers,  he  guards  himself  against  all 
forcible  pressure  and  urgency,  against 
all  violent  assaults  upon  the  soul.  No- 
where else  in  the  world  could  sensa- 
tional preaching  produce  less  lasting 
effects  than  among  and  upon  Germsn 
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ehnroh-goers.  Even  hnmor,  that  is 
often  manifest  in  English  sermons, 
seldom  dares  to  exhibit  itself  before 
audiences  who  demand  that,  in  the 
church,  holy  things  shall  be  treated 
in  a  strictly  sacred  manner. 

Another,  and  at  this  time  still  pre- 
Tailing  peculiarity  of  the  German  pul- 
pit, is  the'  tendency  to  consider  the 
entire  audience  as  a  multitude  of  be- 
licTcrs,  an  aversion  to  separating  the 
class  of  the  converted  from  that  of  the 
unconverted,  even  if  this  distinction 
be  not  absolutely  denied.  The  Anglo- 
American  sermon  very  frequently,  def- 
initely and  pointedly,  urges  the  awak- 
ening and  conversion  of  the  sinner, 
repeatedly  presents  this  cardinal  ques- 
tion, and  divides  its  hearers  into  dis- 
tinct  groups.  The  German  sermon, 
on  the  other  hand,  rather  prefers  to 
treat  the  entire  audience  as  believing 
Christians,  and  upon  this  supposition 
builds  its  structure.  The  latter  re- 
mains more  general,  the  former  more 
concrete  and  tangible.  The  German 
method  is  more  doctrinal,  even  in  treat- 
ing ethical,  as  well  as  dogmatic,  sub- 
jects; the  Anglo-American  method  is 
more  practical,  entering  further  into 
the  details  of  life.  The  former  devotes 
more  time  to  the  intepretation  of  the 
text;  the  latter  lays  the  main  stress 
upon  its  application.  The  former  en- 
deavors rather  to  present  the  truth  and 
to  edify,  to  assist  the  believer  in  the 
development  of  his  faith;  the  latter,  to 
layaChristinn  foundation,  to  constrain, 
to  aim  at  revival  and  conversion. 

But  why  this  chief  peculiarity  of  our 
method  of  sermonizing?  I  will  brief- 
ly allude  to  its  causes.  The  German 
people  of  evangelical  faith  are,  with 
rare  exceptions,  baptized  and  confirmed, 
having  received  for  many  years  relig- 
ious instruction  in  their  schools,  and 
afterward  from  their  pastors.  Some- 
thing of  this  Christian  knowledge  and 
of  a  Christian  conscience  can  be  sup- 
posed to  exist  in  the  minds  of  all  the 
auditors.  A  second  cause  is,  the  strict 
Lutheran  view  of  baptism,  still  generally 
prevalent,  "as  a  washing  of  regenera- 
tion," in  the  real  sense  of  the  term,  even 


in  the  case  of  children.  The  latter,  arriv- 
ing at  adult  age,  must  be  considered  as 
true  believers,  baptized  and  commun- 
ing. Another  cause  is,  the  still  oper- 
ative influence  of  Schleiermacher,  of  his 
calm  and  clear  development  of  thought 
in  the  sermon,  entirely  free  from  all 
pathos.  According  to  him,  the  object 
of  the  religious  service,  as  of  the  ser- 
mon, is,  not  to  induce  action,  but  sole- 
ly a  matter  of  presentation.  Therefore 
he  always  preferred  to  address  his 
hearers  as  "brethren,"  seeking  \o  de- 
velop their  Christian  oonsciopsness,  and 
not  to  fovnd  it;  not  to  impart  anything 
new  unto  them,  but  rather  to  quicken 
that  which  already  existed  within  them. 
Hence  he  says  of  his  own  sermonizing: 
"I  always  speak  as  if  there  were  yet 
a  congregation  of  believers,**  and  adds: 
"even  if  it  does  not  appear  to  be 
so,  it  must,  nevertheless,  be  taken  for 
granted."  Against  the  caprice  and 
subjectivity  of  Rationalism  he  always 
maintained  the  sacred  authority  of  the 
congregation.  Educated  among  the 
Moravian  brethren,  the  warm  feeling  of 
fraternal  communion  exerted  a  deter- 
mining influence  upon  him  throughout 
life,  ithis  fundamental  tendency  in 
sermonizing,  through  Schleiermacher's 
influence,  became  the  standard  for  in- 
numerable German  preachers,  and  also 
for  many  homileticians.  His  aversion^ 
also,  to  Old  Testament  and  penitential 
sermons,  to  all  punitive  soul-conflicts 
with  sin  (compare  his  imperfect  view 
of  sin  in  general);  in  short,  his  entire 
ideal  treatment  of  the  reai  congregation 
has  been  followed  by  many  until  this 
day. 

Finally,  the  sermonio  method  of 
pietism,  during  the  last  century,  car- 
ried to  excess  the  distinctions  between 
the  converted  and  the  unconverted, 
often  passing  unmerited,  condemna- 
tory judgments  upon  its  opponents. 
Hence  the  severe  opposition  not  only 
of  rationalism,  but  also  of  orthodoxy, 
to  this  kind  of  preaching.  Besides,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  above 
peculiarities  of  German  sermonizing 
are  most  intimately  connected  with  the 
whole  German  national  character,  viz.: 
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its  ideal  tendency,  its  speonlative  and 
dialectic  frame  of  mind,  its  delight  in 
a  noble  humanitarianism,  and  espe- 
cially its  profound  inwardness  (t.  e., 
spiritual  genuineness).  The  German 
mind,  more  than  any  Qther,  is  disin- 
clined to  reveal  its.  soul  experiences; 
it  would  rather  medicate  upon  them 
*in  concealed  repose.  It  is  opposed  to 
a  violent  reception  of  spiritual  things. 
It  will  neither  be  driven  nor  forced  to 
accept  salvation;  nor  yet,  after  hav|ng 
accepted  it,  will  it  readily  and  publicly 
'expose  its  treasure.  In  Germany  thece 
'are  many  (indeed  more  (han  elsewhere) 
who  are  believers  at  heart,  bu^  of  whom 
*the  stranger  does  not*  suspect  it.  In 
other  countries  there  are  many  who, 
in  their  outward  behavior,  very  mncli 
'desire  to  pass  for  converted,  but  who, 
'in  reality,  are  not,  ^        .. 

Herein  we  perceive  the  peculiar  ele- 
ments of  strength,  and  afso  the  ele- 
'ments  of  weakness,  the  dangers  and 
'the  defects  of  German  preaching. 

*WHAT  CAN  TES  CEUBCB  DO  TO  M- 

VXOO&ATE  TBE  inNISTBT  ? 

6t  President  D.  S.  Gbeoobt,  D.D. 

J  This  was  the  subject  of  ond  of  the 
recent  Lenten  lectures  of  Bishop  Little- 
john  before  the  General  Theological 
Seminary  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  New  York  City.  He  is  re- 
ported to  have  said: 

"It  is  alleged  that  the  quality  of  th^ 
men  offering  for  the  ministry  has  dete- 
riorated. The  demand  so  far  exceeds 
the  supply  that  the  Church  has  to  exer- 
cise a  very  generous  discretion  in  select- 
ing her  candidates.  The  door,  for  the 
past  twenty  yjears,  has  been  very  widely 
opened,  glad^  and  even  constrained,  to 
accept  mediocrity  and  an  humble  aver- 
age of  ability.  The  times  and  condi- 
tions within  the  Church  have  hindered 
the  gifted  and  promising,  who  find  such 
brilliant  opportunities  in  secular 
affairs." 

The  Bishop  had,  of  course,  special 
reference  to  the  ministry  of  his  own 
branch  of  the  Church;  and  what  he 
adds  concerning  the  better  endowment 
and  equipment  of  her  theological  semi- 


naries would  not  hold  with  the  same 
force  of  some  other  branches  of  the 
Church;  but  nevertheless  the  uUerancM 
quoted   have  too  large  a  measure  of 
truth  for  all  branches  of  the  Church. 
There  is  need  of  careful  consideration 
.of  the  facts,  real  and  allege^;  and  the 
.Bishop's  theme  ought  to.  be  a  living 
theme  in  all  the  churches.    Ability,  aa 
.well  as  character*  is  doubtless  necessary 
in  the  minister..    .Wh«t^  can: be  done  to 
bring  in  more  of  vigor  into  the  rising 
ministry  ?    This  assumes,  without  dis- 
.cussion,  that  there  has  been  of  late^ 
deterioration  i^  the  average  efficiency  of 
.the  candidates  as  they  now  enter  upon 
the  work  of  the  ministry.     Accepting 
the  Bishop's  conclusion — which  seems 
to  be  everywhere  abroad  in  the  atmos- 
phere—the present  purpose  is  to  present 
,the  remedies  that  need  to  be  applied. 
Some  of  the  reasons  for  the  state  of 
things  complained  of  may  come  in  inci- 
.dentally.   Some  misapprehensions  may 
be  corrected  in  the  same  way. 

1.  Our  remedies  may  begin  with  a 
.more  careful  sifting  of  the  material  of- 
fering itself  for  the  woi:k«of  the  minis- 
try.    The  candidates  entering  our  theo- 
logical seminaries  consist  of  two  classes: 
those  trained  in  colleges,  and  those  nqt 
so   trained.     Begarding    the    college- 
trained  men,  there  is  an  impression 
abroad  that  the  quality  of  the  graduates 
offering  themselves  for  the  work  of  the 
ministry  has  greatly  deteriorated  dur- 
ing the  last  twenty-five  years.     A  some- 
what wide  and  extended   observation 
has  convinced  the  writer  that  this  i^ 
not  true.    During  all  that  period,  frpm 
the  colleges  East  and  West  with  which 
I  am  acquainted,  most  of  the  best  men 
in  the  classes  have  offered  themselves 
for  the  ministry,  and  are  doing  so  still. 
iluch  more  has  probably  been  said  to 
these  y^ung  men   about  the  need  of 
more  abUUy  than  of  more  jne^y.    There 
has,  perhaps,  been  quite  enough  of  the 
feeling  among  intellectual  young  men, 
that  the  ministry  offers  a  great  sphere 
for  the  display  of  ability;  but,  however 
that  may  be,  I  am  one  of  those  who  are 
glad  to  dismiss  to  "  brilliant  opportu- 
nities in  secular  af&irs"  all  the  young 
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men,  of  whatever  grade  of  ability,  the 
Head  of  theCharch  may  not  be  pleased 
to  cofl  into  the  sacred  office.  The  Church 
-would  doubtless  be  happy  to  turn  over 
«  goodly  number  of  such  brilliant 
young  men,  who  have  somehow  found 
their  way  into  the  ministry,  and  are 
making  use  of  the  office  for  a  display 
of  their  brilliancy,  to  almost  any  re- 
spectable and  honest  secular  calling  that 
could  be  named.  The  clasa  of  candi- 
dates who  enter  upon  a  theological 
course  without  a  college  training  is, 
then,  the  questionable  element.  The 
rapidly  increasing  demands  of  the  work 
at  home  and  abroad  have  increased  the 
number  of  this  class.  The  Church  in 
her  straits  does  often  accept  "  medioc- 
rity and  an  humble  average  of  ability." 
Some  good  men  come  forward  in  this 
way,  but  too  often  the  increase  is  made 
up  of  youth  who  are  incapable  of  mas- 
tering the  classical  course  in  the  acad- 
emy even,  and  so  jump  from  the  spell- 
ing-book and  reader  in  the  primary 
school  to  systematic  theology  in  the 
seminary,  or  who  have  not  the  persever- 
ance needed  to  secure  a  liberal  educa- 
tion, or  who  become  engaged  early  and 
are  in  haste  to  marry,  or  who  think  the 
ministry  a  way  to  respectability,  and  so 
take  a  short  cut  into  it.  These  are  nui- 
sances, all  and  altogether,  and  ought  to 
be  abated  as  such.  But  these  may  fairly 
be  set  down  as  exceptional  cases,  while 
the  majority  is  made  up  of  earnest  and 
devoted  young  men.  On  the  whole,  it 
is  doubtful  if  the  average  quality  of  the 
raw  material  offering  itself  to  be  trained 
for  the  work  of  the  ministry  was  ever 
higher  than  it  is  at  the  present  time. 
The  right  kind  of  sifting  process,  ap- 
plied by  education  societies  and  church 
authorities,  would  make  that  average 
still  higher. 

2.  The  remedy  of  the  evils  complained 
of  calls  then  particularly  for  a  better 
handling  of  the  material  selected,  in 
shaping  it  into  the  completed  product. 
While  observation  will  show  that  the 
raw  material  has  never  been  better  in 
intellectual  quality,  it  also  seems  to 
show  that  the  completed  product  has 
deteriorated  in  practical  evangelical  effi- 


ciency. This  is  what  we  take  to  be  the 
real  fact.  The  Church  is  tending  more 
and  more  to  produce  a  generation  of 
ministers  of  the  invertebrate  order,  both 
in  their  theology  and  their  spiritual 
activities;  a  generation  **  indisposed, 
disabled,  and  made  opposite  to*'  all 
great  themes  and  life  and  death  efforts; 
and  she  is  getting  this  result  out  of 
what  is  the  best  of  intellectual  material 
to  begin  with.  How  is  she  to  remedy 
the  evil?  There  has  never  been  an  age 
in  the  history  of  the  world  that  de- 
manded such  tremendous  breadth  and 
sweep  of  power  in  the  ministry  as  the 
present.  What  can  be  done  to  infuse 
new  vigor  ?  If  it  be  true  that  the  Church 
starts  out  with  good  material  and  ends 
with  a  completed  product  of  an  inferior 
order,  something  must  be  out  of  the 
way  in  her  method  of  procedure.  What 
is  wrong? 

A  first  thing  to  which  we  shall  do 
well  to  attend,  is  that  the  Church  fits 
her  candidates  for  oollege  mainly  in 
preparatory  schools  that  have  been  thor- 
oughly secularized.  The  point  here 
made  is  not  that  the  increase  of  supply, 
which  naturally  comes  from  conver- 
sions and  the  general  influence  in 
Christian  academies,  is  cut  off  This 
is  a  lamentable  fact  that  needs  to  be 
emphasized ;  but  the  point  here  touched 
upon  is,  that  the  most  is  not  made  of 
the  material— in  fact,  that  thtf  young 
men  are  poorly  trained  to  profit  as  can- 
didates should  by  their  collegiate  and 
theological  courses.  This  charge  em- 
braces various  counts.  When  the  clas- 
sical fitting  is  done  in  the  High  Schools 
it  must  almost  invariably  take  a  second- 
ary and  subordinate  place,  and  be  car^ 
ried  forward  in  an  atmosphere  un- 
friendly to  classical  culture,  so  that  it 
is  wretchedly  done.  Moreover,  these 
schools,  as  well  as  many  undenomina- 
tional academies,  are  so  thoroughly 
secularized  that  the  candidate  gains 
none  of  that  acquaintance  with  the 
Christian  facts,  ideas,  and  methods; 
forms  none  of  those  habits  of  Christian 
duty  and  activity,  and  gets  none  of  that 
powerful  impulse  of  Christian  principle 
in  the  life,  which  have  vastly  more  to 
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do  with  real  success  in  the  collegiate 
and  theological  conrses,  and  especially 
in  the  work  of  life,  than  even  the  best 
classical  cnlture.  We  regard  this  as  a 
well-nigh  fatal  defect  in  most  of  the 
preparatory  work  of  the  day.  This  can 
be  remedied  in  time  by  a  return  to  the 
old  and,  for  a  generation,  almost  aban- 
doned policy  of  church  academies, 
along  with  the  old-fashioned  notions  of 
home  training,  and  strong,  positive. 
Christian  influence  brought  to  bear  in 
this  formative  period.  Where  the  train- 
ing of  a  godless  college  is  added,  the 
material  has  already  taken  shape  too 
fully,  before  reaching  the  theological 
seminary,  to  be  moulded  and  trained 
in  the  best  manner. 

2.  A  second  thing  to  be  considered  is 
the  influence  of  the  growing  wealth  and 
luxury  of  this  country  on  the  character 
of  the  students  and  studying  in  our 
great  colleges,  to  which  the  wealthy  re- 
sort.  I  once  asked  a  professor  the  ques- 
tion: "  How  many  young  men  profit  by 
a  collegiate  course?*'    His  reply  was: 
*'  My  brother  says,  all  those  who  go  to 
college  profit;  those  who  are  nmi  do 
not."    In  many  institutions  most  of  the 
students  are  "sent"  —  that  being  the 
fashion  of  the  day  among  the  more  cul- 
tured of  the  wealthy  classes.     Some  of 
these  young  men  doubtless  make  good 
students ;  but  an  atmosphere  made  by  a 
majority  of  such  youth  is  likely  to  be 
more  favorable  to  self-indulgence  and 
muscular  energy  than  to  studiousness 
and  moral  earnestness.     A  grandson  of 
a    distinguished    missionary,    who    is 
himself  to  enter  the  mission  field,  re- 
cently said  to  me,  '*Our  students  in 
college  were  largely  of  the  wealthy  class, 
and  the  instruction  in  all  the  important 
branches  had  to  be  lowered  to  the  level 
of  the  weaklings;  so  that  those  of  us 
who  desired  to  get  a  better  grasp  of  the 
sciences,  and  a  deeper  insight  into  those 
great  problems  of  ethics  and  philoso- 
phy so  essential  as  a  foundation  for  the 
theological  training  suited  to  this  age, 
could  not  do  it." 

3.  A  third  fact  that  ought  to  receive 
attention,  is  that  of  the  changed  method 
and  spirit  with  which  the  higher  train- 


ing Is  carHed  forward.     Owing  partly 
to  increased  numbers,  but  still  more  to 
the  changed  tone  and  temper  of  pro- 
fessors  and    students,  instruction  by 
lectures  has  very  largely  taken  the  place 
of  the  old  tborough-going  class-room 
drilL    A  distinguished  professor  in  one 
of  our  great  colleges  said  to  me  several 
years  ago:  **  The  intellectual  activity  re- 
quired of  the  students  culminates  in  or 
before  the  Junior  year  in  college,  and 
then  the  pouring-in  process  begins,  and 
the  activity  grows  less   and  less  from 
that  point  onward  to  the  end  of  the  theo- 
logical course."   The  system  does  away 
with  any  special  need  of  oonstrnctive 
brain  power.    A  whole  term  sometimes 
passes  without  a  call  for  the  reproduc- 
tion of  the  material  poured  in,  and  the 
examination  is  passed  at  the  end  with 
a  '*cram."    The  honor  man  of  one  of 
our  great  colleges  onoe  said  of  the  pro- 
cess: *<The  professors  poured  in  and 
poured  in  until  the  end  of  the  course. 
Then  they  asked  us  to  pour  it  out,  and 
we  poured  it  all  out,  and  it  stayed  ouV*^ 
Dr.  Charles  Hodge,  of  Princeton,  after 
reading  his  lectures  all  the  later  years 
of  his  life,  said  to  some  of  his  students, 
as  he  drew  near  the  close:  **  The  Jesu- 
its are  wiser  in  their  generation  than  we 
Protestants  are.     They  use  their  text- 
books, and  their  students  get  a  mastery 
of  theology,  while  ours  do  not."    Hi* 
son  and  successor  in   Princeton  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  Dr.  A.  A  Hodge,  uses 
a  text-book  on  theology,  though  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  of  lecturers. 

Another  sad  attendant,  if  not  result, 
of  the  changed  tone  and  temper,  has 
been  the  dropping  out  of  the  old  per- 
sonal influence  element  by  which  the 
teacher  used  to  mould  the  mind  and 
character  of  the  student.  I  think  that 
Joseph  Cook  once  said,  that  if  you 
would  put  down  Mark  Hopkins  in  his 
prime  in  the  Western  wilds,  on  one  end 
of  a  log,  and  young  James  A.  Garfield  on 
the  other,  there  would  be  substantially 
a  college.  The  great  element  of  one 
would  certainly  be  there,  and  the  re- 
sults would  be  better  than  in  a  college 
with  a  hundred  professors,  and  all  lan- 
guages, mathematics,  scienoe,  philoso* 
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phy,  and  art,  without  that  one  element. 
There  is  no  blinking  the  fact  that  it  has 
been  largely  lost  out  of  our  colleges 
and  seminaries.  Possibly  the  profess- 
ors are  too  often  mere  professional  in- 
stmctors,  with  little  or  no  human  in- 
terest, with  no  experience  in  dealing 
with  average  humanity,  and  no  personal 
magnetism,  and  with  no  special  sense 
of  a  call  from  €k>d  to  their  work.  Pos- 
sibly many  of  the  candidates  who  come 
under  their  instruction  have  been  too 
thoroughly  secularized  by  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  preparatory  schools,  and 
80  fully  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of 
base-ball  and  boating,  and  have  so  little 
sense  of  a  call  from  God,  that  the  most 
magnetic  of  professors  would  fail  to 
rouse  them.  The  magnetic  professor 
and  the  susceptible  student  must,  some- 
how, be  again  brought  together,  if  the 
best  results  are  to  be  secured ;  and  so 
the  fault,  wherever  it  lies,  ought,  in 
someway,  to  be  remedied  by  the  Church. 
In  fine,  there  must  be  brought  about 
an  entire  change  of  character,  temper, 
purpose  and  culture,  if  any  fresh  intel- 
lectual vigor  is  to  be  put  into  the  minis- 
try of  the  future.* 

3.  Most  important  of  all  the  remedies 
is,  therefore,  a  new  inspiration  from 
God  for  the  young  men  while  they  are 
in  the  course  of  training,  and  as  they 
go  out  into  the  great  field.  There  is 
needed  a  new  baptism  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  Devoted  piety,  without  large 
brain  power,  often  accomplishes  much. 
Brains  in  the  ministry,  without  piety, 
are  always  a  curse.  There  is  need  of 
the  Spirit  of  God  to  give  the  brain, 
whether  large  or  small,  impulse  and  in- 
spiratioDy  to  make  it  of  the  utmost  value 
and  power.  From  the  lack  of  this 
come  the  general  rage  of  the  young  men 
in  the  ministry  for  novelties,  the  ten- 
dency to  laxness  in  doctrine  and  mor- 
als, the  aping  of  science  and  pbiloso- 


.  *  For  a  vigorous  discosaion  of  the  defects  of 
the  theology  and  theological  training  of  the  day, 
see  "The  History  of  the  Cross,"  by  Rer.  J.  M. 
Bherwood.  D.D.,  Chapter  HI.:  ••  The  Low  Tyjw 
of  Theology  as  expressed  in  the  Modem  Pulpit 
and  Literature."  I  wish  all  our  ministers  could 
be  induced  to  read  that  chapter. 


phy.  These  are  the  natural  outcome  of 
superficial  intellectual  training,  super> 
induced  upon  imperfectly  or  improp- 
erly  developed,  secularized  young  man> 
hood,  without  any  profound  sense  of 
spiritual  realities.  There  is  an  impera- 
tive  call  for  a  generation  of  ministera 
into  whose  souls  the  Holy  Spirit  shall 
bum  the  great  forgotten  truths  of  siik 
and  salvation ;  and  whose  lips  He  shall 
touch  with  the  live  coal  from  the  altar 
of  €k>d.  Souls  on  fire  with  the  love  of 
Christ  and  a  lost  world,  and  with  a  con- 
scious sense  of  their  mission  from  God, 
will  develop,  along  with  moral  and  spir- 
itual power,  the  intellectual  vigor,  for 
the  want  of  which  the  progress  of 
Ohristianity  languishes  and  loiters. 

The  answer  to  the  question  with 
which  we  started  out  is,  then,  that  it  is- 
in  the  power  of  the  Church  to  do  these« 
three  things  toward  invigorating  the- 
rising  ministry:  To  sift  more  carefully^ 
the  material  offering  itself,  lest  some- 
run  who  are  not  called;  to  do  better 
work  in  training  the  material  selected^ 
that  they  come  to  the  end  of  their  prep- 
aration neither  weaklings  nor  novices; 
and  to  seek  from  God  a  new  baptism  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  that  the  men  may  go> 
forth  to  their  work,  not  full  of  vanity 
and  conceit,  but  girded  and  fitted  by 
God  himself.  And  these  three  things^ 
being  in  her  power,  become  her  present 
solemn  and  imperative  duty. 


« ♦»  > 


TES  HOBAL  AIX  IN  nCTIOlT.'' 

No.  II. 

Bt  Julian  Hawthobnz. 

Applyino  the  principle  developed  in 
my  last  paper — of  the  divine  incarna- 
tion— to  our  investigation  of  art,  we 
find,  therefore,  that  art  is,  essentially, 
the  imaginative  expression  of  a  divine 
life  in  man.  Art  depends  for  its  worth 
and  veracity,  not  upon  its  adherence 
to  literal  fact,  but  upon  its  perception 
and  portrayal  of  the  underlying  truths 
of  which  fact  is  but  the  phenomenal 
and  imperfect  shadow.     And  it  can  have 


*  £rra<um.— Page  623  (June  number),  second 
column,  fourth  line  ftom  top,  for  "  uniflcation, 
read  *'  purifloation." . 
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nothing  to  do  with  pergonal  vice  or  Tir- 
iae,  in  the  way  either  of  condemning  the 
one  or  vindicating  the  other;  it  can  only 
treat  them  as  elements  in  its  picture— as 
factors  in  human  destiny.  For  the  notion 
we  entertain  that  the  practice  of  virtue 
tightens  onr  hold  upon  God's  'personal 
approbation — and  still  more,  our  habit 
€)t  acting  virtuously  for  the  sake  of  the 
social  repute  or  future  heavenly  enjoy- 
ments which  may  thereby  accrue  to  us— 
in  so  thinking  and  acting  we  seriously 
misapprehend  the  true  inwardness  of  the 
matter.  The  man  who  does  good  from 
sa  mercenary  motive — let  him  disguise 
that  mercenariness  under  whatever  spe- 
^cious  transcendental  figure  of  speech 
be  may — is  lamentably  deluded  in  a 
point  of  vital  moment.  For  such  "vir- 
tue** shuts  each  one  up  in  himself,  and 
separates  each  from  his  fellow;  whereas 
the  aim  of  Providence  is  to  inculcate 
the  broadest  human  fellowship.  My 
physical  organization  no  doubt  isolates 
me  from  all  other  men,  and  leads  me 
to  attribute  the  rise  in  me  of  any  good- 
ness, not  to  a  spontaneous  impersonal 
evolution  of  my  nature,  but  to  the  ex- 
ercise on  my  own  part  of  self-denial. 
But  self-denial  is  the  very  essence  of 
"'virtue,*'  and  therefore,  in  so  far  as  I 
am  virtuous,  I  of  necessity  deny  the 
fellowship  of  all  other  men,  and  pro- 
claim myself  an  unsocial  and  selfish 
being.  No  honest  man  ever  set  him- 
self deliberately  to  cultivate  conscience 
'with  a  view  to  ingratiate  himself  with 
bis  Creator,  without  finding  peace  fly 
from  him  just  in  proportion  to  the 
eagerness  with  which  he  pursues  it. 
So,  when  I  strive  after  moral  superior- 
ity, I  aim  to  secure  a  place  in  God*8 
esteem  unshared  by  the  average  of  my 
kind.  But  the  same  law  which  forbids 
the  other  sins  of  the  Decalogue  binds 
me  also  not  to  covet  for  myself  what 
others  cannot  enjoy.  Of  course  I  must 
observe  the  letter  of  the  command- 
ments ;  but  the  great  point  is,  that  I 
must  do  so  from  sheer  impersonal  re- 
gard for  infinite  goodness  and  truth, 
and  not  in  order  to  gain  a  place  among 
the  elect;  for  that  would  be  to  impute 
to  the  Almighty  a  respect  of  persona. 


Tme  or  spiritual  religion  pronounces 
upon  the  self-hood  in  man  sentence  of 
inward  or  spiritual  death;  but  external 
or  formal  religion  says — not  inward, 
but  outward,  ritually-enacted  death  to 
self-hood;  not  annihilation,  but  change 
of  bcise.  Thus  a  time  comes  when  mere 
literal  obedience  to  the  moral  law  pro- 
duces, not  humility,  but  pride  and  self- 
inflation. 

In  no  other  way  than  this,  it  seems 
to  me,  can  art  and  morality  be  brought 
into  harmony.  Art  bears  witness  to 
the  presence  in  us  of  something  purer 
and  loftier  than  anything  of  which  we 
can  be  individually  conscious.  Its  com- 
plete expression  we  call  inspiration; 
and  he  who  is  the  subject  of  the  inspi- 
ration can  account  no  better  than  any 
one  else  for  the  result  which  art  accom- 
plishes through  him.  The  perfect  poem 
is  found,  not  made;  the  mind  which 
utters  it  did  not  invent  it.  Art  takes 
all  nature  and  all  knowledge  for  her 
province;  but  she  does  not  leave  it  as 
she  found  it;  by  the  divine  necessity 
that  is  upon  her,  she  breathes  a  seal 
into  her  materials,  and  organizes  chaos 
into  form.  But  never,  nnder  any  cir- 
cumstances, does  she  deign  to  minister 
to  our  selfish  personal  hope  or  greed. 
She  shows  us  how  to  love  our  neighbor, 
never  ourselves.  Shakspeare,  Homer, 
Phidias,  Baphael,  were  no  Pharisees— 
at  least  in  so  far  as  they  were  artists ; 
nor  did  any  one  ever  find  in  their 
works  any  countenance  for  that  inhu- 
man assumption—**!  am  holier  than 
thouT'  In  the  world's  darkest  hours, 
art  has  sometimes  stood  as  the  sole 
witness  of  the  nobler  life  that  was  in 
eclipse.  Civilizations  arise  and  vanish; 
forms  of  religion  hold  sway  and  are 
forgotten;  learning  and  science  advance 
and  gather  strength;  but  true  art  was 
as  great  and  as  beautiful  three  thou- 
sand years  ago  as  it  is  to-day.  We  are 
prone  to  confound  the  man  with  the 
artist,  and  to  suppose  that  he  is  artis- 
tic by  possession  and  inheritance,  in- 
stead of  exclusively,  by  virtue  of  what 
he  does.  No  artist  worthy  the  name 
ever  dreams  of  vindicating  himself  in 
his  work,  but  only  what  is  infinitely 
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distinct  from  and  other  than  himself. 
It  is  not  the  poet  who  brings  forth  the 
poem,  bat   the  poem  that  begets  the 
poet;  it  makes  him,  educates  him,  cre- 
ates in  him  the  poetic  faculty.    Those 
whom  we  call  great  men,  the  herot  s  of 
history,  are  but  the  organs  of  great 
crises  and  opportunities :  as  Emerson 
has  said,  they  are  the  most  indebted 
men.    In  themselves  they  are  not  great; 
there  is  no  ratio  between  their  achicTC- 
ments  and  them.   Our  judgment  is  mis- 
led; we  do  not  discriminate  between 
the  divine  purpose  and  the  human  in- 
strument.    When  we    listen  to  Napo- 
leon fretting  his  soul  away  at  Elba,  or 
to  Carlyle  wrangling  with  his  wife  at 
Chelsea,  we  are  shocked  at  the  discrep- 
ancy between  the  lofty  public  perform- 
ance   and    the   petty  domestic    short- 
coming.   Yet  we  do  wrong  to  blame 
them;   the   nature  of  which   they  are 
examples  is  the   same  nature  that  is 
shared  also  by  the  publican  and  the 
sinner.      The    only    character    whose 
savor  is  always  sweet,  is  his  who  heart- 
ily and  unaffectedly   abjures  any  re- 
nown or  exaltation  which  he  and  the 
publican  and  the  sinner  may  not  enjoy 
in  strict  community,  and  which,  there- 
fore, he  can  feel  sure  is  derived  from 
no  transaction  personal  to  himself,  but 
from  the  miraculous  emanation  of  the 
Divinity,  which  is  undergoing  volun- 
tary imprisonment  and  crucifixion  with- 
in onr  universal  nature,  and  is  slowly, 
but  surely,  bringing  us  to  a  realization 
of  the   immortal  work  of  redemption 
perfecting  there. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  saying  that  art 
Rliouul  be  moral,  we  should  rather  say 
that  all  true  morality  is  art — that  art 
is  the  test  of  morality.  To  attempt  to 
make  this  heavenly  Pegasus  draw  the 
sordid  plough  of  our  selfish  moralistic 
prejudices  is  a  grotesque  subversion  of 
true  order.  Wbv  should  the  novelist 
make  believe  that  the  wicked  are  pun- 
ished and  the  good  are  rewarded  in  this 
'World  ?  Does  he  not  know,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  whatsoever  is  basest  in  our 
common  life  tends  irresistiblv  to  the 
Lighest  places  — rises  like  scum  to  the 
surface,  and  passes  off  with  compara- 


tive harmlessness  in  offices  of  public 
dignity  and  use  ?  Or  shall  he  presume 
to  find  fault  with  God,  because  He  has 
thus  put  the  selfish  or  diabolic  element 
in  our  nature  on  the  side  of  public 
order?  At  the  present  stage  of  oar 
spiritual  progress,  indeed,  evil  is  a  &r 
more  vivacious  servitor  of  God  (because 
an  interested  one)  than  good  has  ever 
been ;  and  the  novelist  who  makes  this 
appear  will  do  a  far  greater  and  more 
lasting  benefit  to  humanity  than  he 
who  follows  the  cut-and-dried  artificial 
programme  of  bestowing  crowns  on  the 
saint  and  whips  of  scorpions  on  the 
sinner. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  repeat,  the  best 
influences  of  the  best  literature  faaTe 
never  been  didactic,  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  they  ever  will  be. 
The  only  semblance  of  didacticisiii 
which  can  enter  into  literature  is  that 
which  conveys  such  lessons  as  may  be 
learned  from  sea  and  sky,  mountain 
and  valley,  wood  and  stream,  bird  and 
beast;  and  from  the  broad  human  life 
of  races,  natiohs,  and  firesides;  a  les- 
son that  is  not  obvious  and  superficial, 
but  so  profoundly  hidden  in  the  cre« 
ative  depths  as  to  emerge  only  to  an 
apprehension  equally  profound.  For 
the  chatter  and  affectation  of  sense  dis« 
turb  and  offend  that  inward  spiritual 
ear  which,  in  the  silent  recesses  of 
meditation,  hears  the  prophetic  mur- 
mur of  the  vast  ocean  of  human  nature 
that  flows  within  us  and  around  us  ail. 
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Views  of  Leading  Clergymen. 

[The  folio wiug  queHtions  were  proposed  by 
U8  to  some  leading  divines,  with  the  request 
that  wo  be  at  liberty  to  give  their  answers  In 
The  Homxlktic  Monthly. 

1.  Do  you  find  among  the  laity  an  increasing 
skepticism  touching  the  doctrine  of  eternal  pun* 
ishment  ? 

2.  Do  you  find  that  this  skepticism  makes  it 
more  difficult  to  awaken  and  sustain  an  interest 
in  religion  among  the  masses  ? 

We  submit  the  following  responses.— Editob.}. 
FROM    REV.    C.    H.    8PUROEON,    LONDON, 
ENOLAJ«D. 

I  do  not  meet  with  this  form  of  nr 
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l>elief  80  often  as  I  did;  bat,  from  the 
strain  of  current  literature,  I  shonld 
suppose  it  to  be  on  the  increase.  I 
-cannot  bat  believe  that  doabts  apon 
•endless  punishment  aid,  with  other 
things,  to  render  men  less  concerned 
about  their  future  state;  but  I  conceive 
that,  if  they  were  not  hardened  by  this, 
they  would  come  under  some  other  form 
of  deadening  influence.  Where  the 
Spirit  of  God  works  upon  men*s  hearts 
with  almighty  power,  they  are  awak- 
ened, and  come  to  Jesus;  but  apart 
from  this,  they  slumber  upon  one  pil- 
low or  another. 

I  am  amnzed  that,  after  the  contin- 
ual efforts  to  introduce  modern  views, 
«o  very  few  of  our  earnest  Christian 
people  have  been  removed  from  the 
•old  faith.  I  know  some  who  embraced 
the  new  views,  but  soon  left  them,  as 
they  found  themselves  hindered  in 
their  work  among  the  degraded.  If 
some  men  were  as  anxious  to  save  souls 
as  they  are  to  make  us  think  lightly  of 
their  ruin,  it  would  be  better  for  them- 
selves. 


ntOM   SAMUEL,    p.    SPBECHSB,    D.D.,  SAN 
FRANCISCO,    GAL. 

There  is  a  change  taking  place  in 
the  form  in  which  the  doctrine  of  eter- 
nal punishment  is  held.  There  is  no 
<doubt  a  growing  belief  among  the  laity 
in  a  probation  after  death  for  some,  but 
also  a  growing  conviction  that  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  being  "  guilty  of  an  eter- 
nal sin/'  and  that  eternal  punishment 
'Will  accompany  eternal  sin  as  its  natu- 
ral and  necessary  consequence.  Let 
the  preacher  take  for  his  text  before  a 
popular  assembly  those  words  of  our 
Savior,  and  he  will  find  that  no  truth 
of  Christianity  meets  with  more  gen- 
oral  assent  and  conviction. 

I  cannot  perceive  that  it  is  more 
difflcolt  to  awaken  and  sustain  relig- 
ious interest  among  the  masses  than  in 
lormer  years.  Here  in  California  it  is 
generally  remarked  tnat  the  churches 
are  attended  better,  and  the  additions 
on  profession  of  faith  are  larger  within 
the  last  five  or  six  years  than  ever  be- 
ibre  in  the  history  of  the  state.     The 


membership  of  our  churches  is  increas- 
ing much  more  rapidly  than  the  popu- 
lation. 

Twenty  years  ago,  there  was  but 
one  church  member  to  every  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  of  the  population; 
now  there  is  one  Protestant  church 
member  to  every  twenty-nine  of  the 
population.  Membership  in  our  Prot- 
estant churches  has  increased  in  the 
last  twenty  years  four  times  as  fast  as 
the  population. 

Our  mission  schools  are  more  flour- 
ishing every  year,  and  I  have  never 
known  so  many  laymen,  in  proportion 
to  church  membership,  engaged  in 
Christian  work. 

There  is  a  change  in  the  tone  or 
manifestations  of  religious  interest 
among  the  masses.  We  cannot  pro- 
duce the  old-time  excitements,  but  the 
results  in  conversions  and  additions 
to  our  churches  are,  at  least  in  Cali- 
fornia, greater  than  ever. 


mOM  VnC    M.   TATIX)B,   D.D.,  NSW  TOBK. 

In  answer  to  the  two  questions 
which  you  have  put  to  me,  I  have  to 
say  that,  among  the  laymen  with  whom 
I  have  had  the  privilege  of  coming  into 
contact,  I  have  not  found  skepticism 
on  the  doctrine  of  everlasting  punish- 
ment. There  is  a  change  among  many 
in  the  way  in  which  the  doctrine  is 
held,  as  compared  with  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  taught  and  maintained  in 
former  generations.  Thus  it  is  now  gen- 
erally recognized  that  the  "fire"  is  a 
material  figure  of  a  spiritual  reality, 
and  more  prominence  is  given  to  the 
idea  of  natural  consequence  than  to  that 
of  judicial  infiiction  in  the  matter  of 
the  punishment.  But  I  do  not  meet 
with  many  who  deny  or  disbelieve  the 
doctrine.  This  being  the  case,  I  can- 
not answer  your  second  question.  Per- 
sonally, I  find  few  subjects  as  to  which 
my  people  are  more  responsive  than 
the  duty  of  working  for  the  evangeli- 
zation of  the  occupants  of  our  tene- 
ment houses,  the  education  and  chris- 
tianization  of  the  freedmen,  and  the 
making  of  provision  for  the  religious 
instruction  of  the  immigrants  who  are 
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filing  up  8o  rapidly  our  Western  states 
-cuid  Territories. 

^SBOM  MOSES  D.  BOOB,  D.D.,  BICHMOND,  VA. 

With  regard  to  yonr  two  inquiries  I 
'^^ould  say:  1.  At  one  time  there  were 
:2ndications  of  a  growing  incredulity 
.cuuong  our  people  as  to  the  truth  of 
"fthe  doctrine  in  question,  ^his  was 
•occasioned  by  the  publication  of  the 
^»ermons  of  some  celebrated  divines  in 
JIEngland  and  the  United  States,  and  by 
•<:ertain  magazine  articles  assailing  the 
doctrine  of  eternal  punishment  in  an 
"Incisive  and  popular  manner.  But  these 
^^rere  successfully  answered,  and  the 
't.endency,  "to  increasing  skepticism" 
"very  evidently  checked,  if  not  arrested. 

There  is  generally  a  drifE  in  public 
'-^sentiment  in  that  direction ;  but  just 
ziow  there  are  indications  of  a  reaction 
-s^ainst  the  tendency  in  question. 

The  attempt  has  frequently  been 
-33Qade  to  establish  a  Universalist  Church 
-Xn  Bichmond,but  it  has  always  failed. 

2.  The  irreligion  of  our  people  is 
^^ather  the  irreligion  of  inconsideration, 
r  of  mere  worldliness,  than  of  infidel- 
ty,  or  of  any  defined  system  of  unbelief. 


FBOH  BOBEBT  PATTEBSON,  D.D.,  SAN 
TBANCI^O. 

In  reply  to  your  favor  of  the  22d 
nstant,  I  do  not  observe  an  increase 
»f  skepticism  among  the  laity  of  my 
-^^qaaintance  touching  the  doctrine  of 
"Eternal  punishment;  nor  do  I  believe 
^hat  there  is  here,  in  San  Francisco, 
^^  widespread  skepticism  upon  the  sub- 
^  ect  among  the  masses.  ' 

I  have  two  reasons  for  this  belief: 

*^he  first  is,  the  decay  of  the  Unitarian 

-^uid    Universalist    congregations    here 

^^ind  in  Oakland.    One  has  been  obliged 

^^  curtail  its   expenses ;   another  was 

^ot  long  ago  sold  for  debt;  and  none 

^re   crowded.     The   most  unpolished 

^sh  priest  who  lifts  a  wooden  crucifix 

l)efore  his  hearers  on  Good  Friday  will 

liave  a  larger  audience  than  the  most 

cultured  Universalist  preacher.    Or,  if 

you  judge  by  the  common  talk  of  the 

crowds  along  the  wharves,  and  at  the 

depots,  you  will  not  be  allowed  to  for- 


get the  existence  of  hell  and  damna- 
tion. 

My  second  reason  for  asserting  that 
the  masses  are  not  Universalists  is,  that 
the  most  popular  public  speakers  who 
ever  visited  this  coast  were  E.  P.  Ham« 
mond  and  D.  L.  Moody.  Their  au- 
diences were  only  limited  by  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  buildings.  The  crowds 
continued,  night  after  night,  to  the 
last.  Mr.  Hammond  had  a  hundred 
nights;  and  Mr.  Moody  would  have  had 
as  many,  could  he  have  stayed.  All 
know  that  these  men's  preaching  is  full 
of  warnings  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to^ 
come. 


FBOlff  B.   M.   PALMEB,  D.D.,   NEW  0BLXAN8. 

You  propose  to  me  a  double  ques- 
tion: whether  I  **discove^in  the  laity 
an  increasing  skepticism  touching  the 
question  of  eternal  punishment,"  and 
whether  **this  skepticism  makes  it 
more  difficult  to  awaken  and  sustain  an 
interest  in  religion  among  the  masses?'* 

In  reply,  I  would  say,  within  the 
range  of  my  individual  observation,  I 
do  not  find  speculative  doul  ts  as  to  the 
eternal  duration  of  future  punishment 
cherished  to  any  extent  The  sense  of 
justice  in  the  human  soul,  answering  to 
the  justice  that  is  in  God,  demands  the 
vindication  of  the  divine  law  through 
the  infiiction  of  the  penalty.  There 
would  be  little  theoretic  difficulty  on 
this  subject  among  the  masses  if  they 
were  only  left  undisturbed  by  the  un- 
licensed speculations  of  fiighty  theo- 
logians. Some  of  these,  like  John  Fos- 
ter, through  a  morbid  sentiment,  shrink 
from  the  contemplation  of  what  is  un- 
speakably painful ;  others  seek  personal 
popularity,  by  adjusting  religion  to  the 
weaknesses  and  vices  of  men ;  whilst 
others  still  are  unconsciously  led,  by 
over-refinements  of  criticism,  to  elim- 
inate from  the  Scriptures  what  has  al- 
ways been  deemed  essential  to  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  Christian  faith.  But  as 
respects  the  masses  of  men,  their  ro- 
bust morality  easily  accepts  the  penalty 
as  a  necessary  feature  of  the  law. 

There  is,  however,  great  practical 
insensibility  to  this  awful  truth,  even 
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where  little  speonlatiye  denial  of  it  ex- 
ists. It  is  a  part  of  the  religion  which 
men  are  seeking  to  construct  for  them* 
selves  to  hope  that  the  imperfection  of 
their  works  will  be  overlooked  through 
the  clemency  of  the  Judge;  and  that 
some  mode  of  deliverance  will  be  dis- 
covered at  the  last,  by  which  to  escape 
the  full  pressure  of  divine  wrath.  This 
latent  unbelief  of  the  carnal  heart  is 
not  the  skepticism  named  in  these 
questions.  It  prevaricates  with  truth, 
rather  than  openly  denies  it.  It  is  more 
the  expression  of  dread  than  the  con- 
sciousness of  security.  It  is  the  indul- 
gence of  a  vague  and  aimless  hope, 
rather  than  a  well-reasoned  and  clearly 
formulated  conviction  of  the  judgment. 
Fearful  as  this  insensibility  to  the  evil 
of  sin  may  be,  it  does  not  so  complete- 
ly debauch  the  conscience  as  the  con- 
solidated skepticism  which  overturns 
all  law  and  explodes  the  very  concep- 
tion of  juBtice. 


FBOM  JOSEPH   COOK,    BOSTON. 

I  should  answer  both  questions 
with  a  decided  affirmative.  My  engage- 
ments are  such  that  I  cannot  possibly 
prepare  a  longer  paper  on  the  subject. 
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LAY  SBITICZSH  02T  TES  XINISTB7  AND 

THE  MSTHODS  OF  CHUfiCBWOBE. 

No.  V. 

Views  op  Pbop.  Theodobb  W.  Dwight, 

OP  Columbia  CoiiiEOB  Law  School, 

Nbw  York. 

••How  can  the  service  of  the  Chris- 
tian ministry  be  made  more  effective 
than  it  is  to-day?"  is  a  very  broad  ques- 
tion.    It  involves  two  points:    how  to 
secure  the  best  men,  and  how  to  make 
their  work   most   eflfective.     We   must 
rely  upon  the  literary  colleges  to  pro- 
cure us  the  best  men.     It  is  true  that 
that  class  of  men  cannot  at  present  very 
largely  be  obtained.      I  think    one  ot 
the  principal  reasons  is  that  there  is  a 
great  want  of  inducement  for  them  to 
go  into  the  ministry,  as  compared  with 
other  professions.     There  is  an  element 
of  weakness  in  the  voluntary  system  in 
the  United  States  as  compared  with  a 
State  Church  as  we  see  it  in  England. 


The  State  Church  holds  out  prizes  for 
men  of  ability,  advancing  them  to  dean- 
eries, bishoprics,  archbishoprics,  etc 
These  give  them  a  wide  scope  for  their 
ability,  and  promote  the  social  standing 
of  themselves  and  their  families. 

In  the  voluntary  system,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  clergyman  depends  largely 
for  his  success  on  his  continuous  power 
to  please,  attract,  and  fill  the  church. 
This  remark  includes  not  only  the 
thoughtful  persons  in  the  community, 
but  also  the  less  educated  classes;  and, 
when  his  power  to  please  is  lost,  his 
work  is  substantially  at  an  end,  not- 
withstanding that  his  ability  to  instruct 
remains.  Accordingly  a  great  many 
men  are  shelved  in  middle  life,  although 
their  capacity  in  other  respects,  beyond 
the  power  to  attract  and  please,  is  un- 
impaired. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  legal  pro- 
fession the  business  of  an  able  practi- 
tioner will  continue  in  many  instances 
to  great  age.  since  the  question  of  suc- 
cess there  is  not  merely  the  power  to 
please,  but  capacity  in  doing  business 
and  in  winning  causes.  Toung  men  in 
determining  what  profession  they  will 
follow,  naturally  consider  these  points, 
and,  having  a  conviction  that  they  can 
be  as  useful  in  the  legal  and  the  medi- 
cal professions,  or  in  the  walks  of  busi- 
ness, as  in  the  ministry,  naturally  select 
an  employment  which  will  give  scope 
to  their  capacities  to  the  end  of  life.  It 
is  not  easy  to  determine  exactly  how  to 
meet  this  difficulty.  The  churches, 
however,  should,  by  way  of  reducing  its 
dimensions,  provide  some  system  of 
endorsements,  or  life  insurance,  that 
would  secure  a  pastor  a  support  in  later 
life,  or  make  it  certain  that  his  family 
will  be  properly  sustained  on  his 
death. 

Some  may  think  that  these  sugges- 
tions are  based  on  too  low  and  commer- 
cial a  view  of  the  motives  that  prevail 
when  men  select  the  Christian  ministry 
as  a  means  of  usefulness  and  conscien- 
tious service  in  the  Church.  It  is,  how- 
ever, impossible  to  ignore  it.  The  can- 
didates for  this  sacred  calling  are  young 
and  immature.     They  are  at  school  or 
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in  ooUege,  and  arc  easily  a£fected  by  the 
inflnenoeB  that  snrronnd  them.    Their 
aasociatea  haye  Tisions  of  success  at  the 
bar  and  elsewhere,  which  they  are  not 
slow  to  commnnicate.    They  may  not 
be  well  founded,  but  at  their  age  they 
appear  to  be.    Is  it  at  all  strange  that 
even  worthy  and  most  desirable  candi- 
dates who  are  hesitating  in  their  choice 
should  allow  the  scales  to  be  turned  by 
considerations  of  the  prospect  of  wealth, 
social  position  and  public  esteem,  as 
contrasted  with  the  limited  resources 
and  humble  place  in  some  rural  district, 
of  the  average  minister  ?   The  churches 
must  not  shut  their  eyes  to  factn,  nor 
fail  to  remember  that  a  young  man  in 
choosing  the  ministry  is  in  the  thick  of 
A  conflict  of  motives,  and  that  in  the 
struggle  those  of  a  practical  character 
^Ay  predominate,   even  though   their 
force  may  not  be  distinctly  present  to 
the  mind,  and  possibly  not  recognized. 
Supposing  now  that  the  best  men  can 
oe  obtained,  how  shall  they  be  rendered 
°*08t  eflfctive? 

^  the  first  place,  they  must  be  thor- 
l^^ghly  trained,  after  they  leave  college, 
1*^  the  theological  seminary.  This  train- 
'^R»  to  a  large  extent,  is  accorded  to 
tnexn;  however,  it  would  seem  that 
^^i*  might  be  done  than  there  is  now 
^^  the  way  of  making  them  good  speak- 
*5*-  Elocution  receives  but  little  atten- 
"^11,  even  in  the  colleges.  There  should 
^  a  change  in  this  respect. 

^^gard  must  be   had  to  the  whole 

^^^k   to  be  done,  which  includes  not 

Merely  preaching,  but  pastoral  work 

*^<l  the  development  of  a  symmetrical 

^*^*iructer.    Personal    character    has   a 

good   (leal  to  do  with   success  in  the 

"^^liistry  —  more    than    is    sometimes 

•bought.     Even   a   man    of  moderate 

*^"ilities,  whose  character  is  greatly  re- 

^P^'cted,   will    frequently  win    a  high 

place  among    his  parishioners,   which 

^^»1  not  be  accorded  to  a  fine  preacher 

•^o  is  deficient  in  those  personal  quali- 

^^*  that  make  up  what  may  be  termed 

^^aracter."    How  shall  we  describe  a 

'^^odel  clergyman  in  this  respect  ?    One 

^^Id  like  to  have  him  pleasing  in  man- 

^^  courteous,  patient,  considerate;  of 


sound  judgment,  exquisite  tact;  free 
to  impart  knowledge  and  counsel  to  the 
lowly  as  well  as  to  the  great;  sympa- 
thetic, genial,  delicate,  punctiliously 
honorable  and  scrupulously  honest; 
eager  to  win  the  affections  of  children 
and  of  the  poor;  dignified,  free  from 
cant  and  affectation,  preferring  sub- 
stance to  forms,  free  from  censorious- 
ness,  and  softening  all  the  faults  of  his 
people  in  the  warm  glow  of  a  Christian 
charity.  Parishioners  could  profit  by 
such  a  man,  though  his  sermons  were 
not  polished  to  the  last  degree,  nor  illu- 
minated by  the  flashes  of  an  erratlo 
eloquence. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  the  highest  suc- 
cess in  the  pulpit  that  the  clergyman 
should  devote  his  time  to  inculcating 
systematic  theology  among  his  parish- 
ioners. Most  of  them  are  more  influ- 
enced by  practical  themes.  What  they 
need  is  to  know  how  to  carry  religion 
into  their  business  and  into  the  daily 
affairs  of  life.  A  preacher  should  not 
be  a  mere  essayist,  or  a  lecturer,  but  he 
should  arouse,  stimulate,  and  warn, 
not  merely  as  to  rules  of  punishment 
for  transgressions,  but  as  to  the  effect  of 
a  deviation  from  moral  and  religious 
rules  upon  character. 

Many  parishioners  feel  that  the  clergy 
are  not  sufficiently  guarded  or  cautious 
in  their  propositions  as  stated  from  the 
pulpit;  that  they  make  use  of  argu- 
ments which  would  not  bear  the  test  of 
careful  criticism  and  discussion.  They 
are,  certainly,  at  a  disadvantage  when 
compared  with  other  professions— par- 
ticularly the  legal — in  this  respect.  A 
lawyer  is  always  liable  to  have  an  imme- 
diate criticism  made  as  to  any  of  his 
propositions  or  statements,  particularly 
in  court.  He  lays  down  a  rule  to  the 
Court,  which  his  opponent  instantly 
challenges,  and  the  result  will  be,  very 
likely,  a  qualification,  or  a  closer  defini- 
tion of  what  he  has  stated.  To  this  the 
clergyman  is  not  subjected.  Many  who 
go  away  after  hearing  him  feel  that  his 
discussion  of  a  subject  cannot  be  alto- 
gether trusted  for  its  solidity  and  jus- 
tice. It  is  a  matter  of  common  remark 
that  the  clergyman's  utterances  are  no 
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longer  anthoritatiTe,  bnt  innst  stand  on 
their  intrinsic  merits.  At  the  same 
time  they  are  not  disputed  in  his  pres- 
ence when  made.  The  opposition  to 
them,  though  silent,  may  still  be  severe. 
It  is  of  great  importance,  therefore,  par- 
ticularly in  the  presence  of  an  intelli- 
gent audience,  that  he  should  study  his 
Kermons  with  the  utmost  care,  so  as  to 
satisfy  the  minds  of  his  hearers,  and 
truly  to  inform  their  judgment. 

There  is  a  serious  difficulty  at  the 
present  moment  in  bringing  intelligent 
men  to  church  on  this  and  other 
grounds.  There  is  a  somewhat  preva- 
lent agnosticism,  not  open,  as  in  Eng- 
land, but,  for  various  reasons  of  a  pru- 
dential nature,  not  disclosed.  This 
deadens  religious  feeling.  Many  men 
listen  in  a  half-hearted  way;  many  do 
not  go  to  church  on  this  account,  ex- 
cept so  far  as  they  think  it  necessary  as 
an  example  toothers.  Beligion,  in  their 
view,  is  well  enough  for  their  wives, 
children  and  dependents,  but  of  little 
value  to  themselves.  How  to  overcome 
this  inertia  and  bring  these  men  to 
church  is  a  very  difficult  question. 
Largely,  success  in  this  direction  must 
depend  upon  great  confidence  in  the 
clergyman,  when  we  oouHider  his  intel- 
lectual abilities,  his  oratory,  his  capaci- 
ty for  accurate  statement,  thorough  sin- 
cerity and  high  personal  character. 
Men  may  be  attracted  by  these  charac- 
teristics on  general  grounds,  and  finally 
won  over  to  a  deeper  interest  in  the 
subject.  It  would  be  well  if,  in  some 
way,  clergymen  could  exercise  con- 
stantly the  power  of  hand-to-hand  de- 
bate in  the  same  way  as  lawyers,  and 
thus  form  habits  of  precise  statement, 
so  as  to  present  a  solid  front  against  all 
antagonism.  The  difficulty  is  to  lay 
down  any  rule  which,  while  it  may  be 
applicable  to  city  pastors,  would  extend 
to  the  country.  At  the  same  time,  it 
seems  to  me  that  improvement  might 
be  made  in  the  lines  which  have  been 
pointed  out. 

A  word  may  be  added  as  to  the  rela- 
tion of  the  Ghnrch  to  the  poorer  classes, 
and  particularly  in  cities.  It  is  a  very 
difficult  problem  to  reach  the  poorer 


classes,  in  our  complex  system  of  soci- 
ety.   We  have,  for  example,  in  this  city 
(New   York),   mission    churches,   sus- 
tained   by    wealthy   organizations,  in 
which  the  poorer  classes  have  their  sep- 
arate organization,  preacher,  pews,  etc 
Personally,  I  am  not  in  favor  of  these 
separate  churches.    I  think  that  they 
draw  something  like  a  **  color  line  **  be- 
tween the  rich  and  the  poor,  resembling 
to  some  extent,  the  "colored  pews"  of 
old.    They  attempt  what  never  ought 
to  be  recognized  in  the  Church— Bodal 
divisions  among  Christians.    My  own 
view  is,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  wealthy 
classes  so  far  to  support  religion  as  to 
permit  the  poor  to  oome  to  the  same 
churches  with  themselves,  and  at  the 
same  hours.    This  would  involve  the 
surrender  of  the  exclusive  pew  system, 
and  a   resort  to  something   like  the 
methods  prevalent  in  the  cathedrals  of 
Europe,  where   the  poor  woman  can 
oome  into  church,  even  in  her  ordinary 
dress,  and  sit  down  by  the  richest  lady 
without  hesitation.    She  ha9  a  claim  to 
a  place  simply  because  she  is  a  Chris- 
tian.    It  would  be  almost  a  revolution 
here  to  accomplish  this  result.    The 
pew  system,  however,  did  not  exist  in 
the  early  Church.    It  grew  up  in  Eng- 
land by  special  favor  or  permission. 
The  general  space  of  the  church  was 
encroached  upon  from  time  to  time,  by 
direction  of  the  bishop  or  other  ecclesi- 
astical authority.    Such  exdusiveness 
is  contrary,  in  my  judgment,  to  the  gen- 
uine spirit  of  Christianity.  Christianity 
ought  to  be  powerful  enough  in  its  hold 
on  our  minds  and  hearts,  to  carry  oot 
its  own  principles:  these  are,  to  drav 
no  distinctions  of  race  or  classes.  When 
some  such  plan  as  this  is  adopted  there 
will,  I  believe,  be  a  warmth  and  fervor 
in  the  practical  application  of  Christian 
principles  to  the  aflhirs  of  life  of  which 
we  have  now  no  conception.     That,  1 
believe,  is  the  true  way  to  reach  the  poor. 
Give  them  good   preaching,  and  con- 
verse with  men  of  the  highest  character 
and  ability  in  the  pulpit,  side  by  n^^ 
with  their  richer  and  more  fortnnate 
brethren.  Anything  short  of  this  is  not 
radical  enough.     These  remarks  msy 
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d  to  all  Protestant  churches, 
»xoeption. 

76  it  to  be  a  part  of  the  duty 
nen  to  nrge  their  parishioners 
it  amount  of  self-sacrifice  in 
cnniary  contributions  which 
able  them  to  invite  the  poorer 
>  attend  church,  in  the  way  I 
gested,  without  charge.  This 
1  to  some  chimerical;  but  I  be- 

time  will  come  when  the  in- 

the  Church  and  the  advance- 
eligion  will  demand  it.  When 
urrives,  the  poor  may  be  slow 
lemselves  of  their  new  privi- 
reason  of  diffidence  or  hered- 
rnst;  but  such  an  outgrowth 
le  Christianity  will  be  sure  to 
i  grow,  and  in  the  end  to  bear 
fruit. 

nquiry  has  been  made  as  to 
n  why  young  business  men 
:e  interest  in  church  matters. 

think  that  they  would  fail 
L  other  men,  provided  that  the 
a  class,  realized  the  true  ideal 
ipects  of  their  mission,  and 

opportunity  was  given  them 
ipate  in  church  exercises, 
st  be  sought,  invited— nay, 
;ome  within  the  church  circle, 
more  likely  to  be  influenced 
ir  men,    as    their  minds  are 

open  to  moral  and  religious 
tions     The  great  difficulty,  I 

0  secure  the  middle-aged  men. 
id  large  experience  with  young 
ive  never  found  any  difficulty 
ng  an  open  ear  to  suggestions 

1  and  general  nature  in  the 
orality,  or  even  of  religion; 
ieve  that  the  same  ready  ac- 
of  ideas  of  this  sort  which  a 
ads  can  readily  be  obtained 
ristian  minister. 

m   •   m 

s  PowEB. — Knowledge  is  pow- 

is  power.     The  preacher  has 

let  things  being  equal  in  pro- 

•  the  amount  of  truth  he  has 
inder  the  mastery  of  his  facul- 
lat  he  can  use  it  at  pleasure, 
ction,  reproof,  correction  and 
n   in    righteousness. — George 


A  STHFOSnnC  027  SV0LT7TI0K. 
Is  THE  Darwinian  Thxobt  of  Eyolution 
Beconcilablb  wtte  thb  Biblb?    If 

so,  WITH  WHAT  LIMITATIONS? 

No.  VII. 

By  Pbof.  John  P.  Gulliteb,  D.D.,  of 

Andoveb  TheoijOoical  Seiiinabt. 

It  is  alike  the  dictum  of  reason  and 
the  necessity  of  things  that  there  be  an 
uncaused  cause.  The  succession  of  de- 
pendent existences  must  somewhere 
cease,  and  an  independent  support  and 
origin  be  found.  A  hanging  chain  must 
end  in  something  that  is  not  a  link — that 
is,  that  has  not  dependence.  To  say  that 
this  uncaused  cause  is  the  totality  of 
begun  and  dependent  things,  is  to  say 
that  if  the  hanging  chain  be  extended 
far  enough  out  of  our  sight,  it  then  be- 
comes possible  that  it  shall  hang  from 
a  link,  and  not  from  a  support  which 
is  independent  of  the  chain.  It  is 
to  say  that  the  sum  of  dependent 
things  loses  its  dependence  if  only  its 
dependence  be  sufficiently  increased. 
The  pantheist  substitutes  confusion 
of  thought  for  satisfaction  of  thought. 
He  increases  the  difficulty  till  we  are 
no  longer  able  to  measure  it,  or  even 
to  conceive  of  it,  and  then  claims  that 
he  has  removed  it.  This  is  the  doc- 
trine of  evolution  as  held  by  Haeckel 
and  the  materialistic  schools. 

A  class  of  more  philosophical  think- 
ers, like  Herbert  Spencer,  discard  this 
absurdity,  but  claim  that  this  "first 
cause  and  last  end  of  all  things  "is  un- 
known and  unknowable. 

Mr.  Darwin  can  injustice  be  assigned 
to  neither  of  these  schools.  He  ac- 
cepted a  creative  cause.  He  believed 
in  something  above  that  necessitated 
the  order  of  things  we  call  nature.  This 
supernatural  Creator  is  distinguished, 
in  Darwin's  thought,  from  the  universe 
of  dependent  existences,  in  that  He  is 
independent.  He  is  not  a  link,  diflfer- 
ing  from  the  links  we  see  only  in  that 
He  is  out  of  sight.  He  is  distinguished 
from  the  things  that  are  necessitated 
by  natural  law,  in  that  He  is  free,  and 
is  only  limited  by  the  conditions  of  the 
natures  He  chooses  to  create  and  to 
endow. 
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There  is,  then,  no  antagonism  be- 
tween the  theory  of  Darwin  and  the 
two  fundamental  postuhites  of  the 
Bible— viz.,  the  existence  of  the  inde- 
pendent Creator  we  call  Qodi  and  the 
entire  freedom  both  of  the  divine  and 
the  hnman  will.  This  will- force  in  man 
constitutes  the  most  potent  factor  in 
tne  modification  of  all  evolutionary 
processes,  and,  in  the  Creator,  in  the 
origination  of  these  processes.  It  is  a 
force  independent  of  nature,  and  in- 
capable of  being  subjected  to  any  of 
nature's  laws  of  necessity.  Whatever 
may  be  thought  of  evolution,  as  repre- 
senting the  mechanical  processes  of 
nature,  this  stands  above  it,  or  works 
through  it  continually. 

Haeckel,  with  his  usual  penetration, 
sees  that  there  is  no  place  in  the  mere- 
ly mechanical  universe  of  the  evolu- 
tionist for  free-will  of  any  grade.  On 
the  other  hand,  no  theory  of  the  uni- 
verse can  omit  it.  It  would  be  as  rea- 
sonable, and  more  so,  to  attempt  to 
weave  in  a  loom  a  cloth  of  many  colors, 
which  should  exhibit  all  the  changing 
phases  of  a  summer  sunset,  as  to  call 
upon  nature  to  grind  out  with  her  ma- 
chinery the  multitudinous  phenomena 
of  life  and  mind  of  which  the  universe 
is  full. 

The  only  question  which  Darwin  raises 
is  this:  AixDhoi^ct  in  nature  does  this 
supernatural,  free,  uncaused  cause  en- 
ter directly  among  the  necessitated  ac- 
tivities of  the  universe?  Is  it  "at  the 
beginning,"  as  the  Bible  expresses  it — 
that  is,  at  the  beginning  of  dependent 
existences  ?  Yes,  most  certainly.  Dar- 
win never  denies  that,  though  he  does 
not  attempt  to  find  out  God  by  such 
searcbing  as  he  applies  to  pigeons  and 
earth-worms.  Is  it  at  the  introduction 
of  Wje  ?  Darwin  is  no  advocate  of  spon- 
taneous generation,  and  never  mistook 
the  ezuviai  of  sponges  for  a  physical 
basis  of  life  covering  the  bottom  of  the 
sea  with  a  wet  blanket  of  protoplasm — 
the  Bathyhius  of  Huxley — an  "  unorgan- 
ized organism,"  out  of  which  all  ani- 
mal and  plant  life  has  been  evolved. 
Is  it  at  the  introduction  of  species,  as 
zoologists   and   botanists  have  agreed 


to  term  groups  of  animals  and  plants, 
which  unite  with  morphological  re- 
semblances, the  indications  of  a  com- 
mon genetic  origin,  and  so  ought  to  be 
called  genera?  At  first  Darwin  said, 
Yes;  here  is  the  beginning  of  the  super- 
natural.  In  his  earlier  works  he  often 
speaks  of  the  '*  creation  of  species.** 
Subsequently,  he  thought  he  saw  rea- 
son to  introduce  supernatural  causa- 
tion at  the  creation  of  only/otir  or  five, 
and  possibly  of  but  one  living  organ- 
ism. Thus  he  says  at  the  close  of  his 
Origin  of  Species:  *' There  is  grandeur 
in  this  view  of  life,  with  its  several  pow- 
ers, having  been  originally  breathed  by 
the  Creator  into  a  few  forms,  or  into 
one.*'  The  change  in  his  views  was  not 
a  theological,  bnt  wholly  a  scientifie 
one. 

No  theologian  can  fail  to  commend 
this  attempt  of  Darwin  to  find  a  natu- 
ral cause  for  the  origin  of  those  groups 
of  living  beings  that  are  now  separated 
by  practically  impassable  lines  of  ste- 
rility. It  is  not  a  desire  of  the  natural- 
ist alone,  but  of  every  inquiring  mind, 
to  push  back  the  line  of  supernatural 
causation  as  fast  and  as  far  as  the  dis- 
covery of  natural  causes  will  allow.  No 
one  can  suppose  that  natural  science 
has,  as  yet,  even  approximated  that 
line.  The  "  secrets  of  nature  **  lie  hid- 
den in  that  undiscovered  country  which 
stretches  out  from  the  line  of  known 
causation  back  to  the  infinite  and  ab- 
solute Cause.  The  end  of  all  things 
earthly  will  probably  find  natural  sci- 
ence still  struggling  backward  and  up- 
ward through  the  unknown,  without 
having  reached,  even  then,  the  boun- 
dary line  of  the  unknowable. 

Physicists  are,  therefore,  responsible 
for  furnishing  to  theology  the  system 
of  material  causation,  which  it  is  to  as- 
sume in  its  reasonings  and  in  its  in- 
terpretations of  Scripture.  Theology, 
in  turn,  readily  concedes  to  physics 
the  right  to  an  eager  search  for  a  ma- 
terial cause  of  every  material  phenom- 
enon, and  sympathizes  with  its  ex- 
treme reluctance  to  postulate  a  spirit- 
ual, and  especially  a  supernatural  cause, 
so  long  as  natural  causes  can  be  found- 
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fe  to  say  that  these  mntnal  con- 
8  are  freely  made  by  the  ablest 
th  in  theology  and  physics.  It 
the  class  of  empiricists  in  natn- 
noe  and  of  dogmatists  in  the- 
rhose  bigotry  creates  the  dis- 
tes  that  sometimes  appear  at 
lotion  of  these  two  great  otir- 
'  thought. 

ing,  then,  admitted  that  sotM' 
.  the  line  of  causation  the  begun 
ite  must  lose  itself  in  the  eter- 
the  infinite;  and  it  being  also 
d  that  human  science  is  en- 
in  its  legitimate  wo^^k  while 
;  back  the  terminus  of  physical 
te  causation,  as  far  as  possible, 
he  whole  line  of  phenomena, 
ready  for  the  simple  question 
low  before  us. 

uestion  selects  a  certain  attempt 
rin  to  account  for  the  origin  of 
in  animals  and  plants.  As  has 
timated,  Darwin  at  first  referred 
creative  power.  So  did  phys- 
dnerally,  and  of  course  exegetes 
ologians  did  the  same.    Subse- 

Darwin  came  to  regard  with 
le  suggestion  of  Lamarck  and 
that  the  various  species  may 
d,  in  the  depths  of  the  past,  a 
1  origin.  Darwin  did  not  ex- 
is  hypothesis,  as  Haeckel  and 
*  have  since  done,  to  include  aU 
momena  of  mind  and  matter, 
g  the  whole  to  some  primitive 
ism  or  Stardust.  He  confined 
limal  and  plant  life.  His  con- 
was  that  all  animals,  including 
ay  have  originated  from  a  few, 
(  from  a  single  original  type, 
it  this  one  animal,  propagated 
rarious  external  influences,  be- 
adually  diversified  by  a  **ncUu- 
(ion**  till  all  the  varieties  of  life 
oduced  through  natural  causes, 
improbability  of  such  a  theory 
ciently  startling  if  we  simply 

the  diversities  for  which  it  is 
>  account.  But  we  could  accept 
ssults,  as  we  have  other  wonders 
re,  could  we  see  any  indications 
rersion  of  the  process— species 
igling    and    reverting    to    the 


genus;  or  could  we  see  any  capacity  in 
existing  species  to  inter-breed  and  to 
form  new  species;  or  could  we  see  a 
single  case  of  the  development  of  new 
species  by  variations  out  of  some  com- 
mon lower  type.  But  all  such  positive 
confirmation  of  the  theory  is  wanting. 
Darwin  himself  says  that  not  an  in- 
stance is  known  to  exist  of  a  transmu- 
tation of  one  species  into  another,  or  of 
the  evolution  of  a  new  species. 

This  absence  of  positive  evidence  is, 
however,  the  least  of  the  difficulties 
that  surround  the  theory.  These  ^pe- 
cies,  as  they  have  come  to  be  called,  in 
defiance  of  the  etymological  meaning 
(^the  term,  are,  so  far  as  we  can  ob- 
serve them,  not  only  incapable  of  evolv- 
ing themselves  into  new  species,  but 
they  are  incapable  of  reproduction  with 
each  other.  Fixed  lines  of  sterility  run 
up  and  down  through  animated  nature. 
Within  these  lines  a  species  has  un- 
limited fertility.  Varieties  iind  races  are 
produced  with  the  utmost  facility.  The 
development  of  the  species,  pigeon,  has 
expanded  the  single  style  known  as 
the  "rock  pigeon'*  into  one  hundred 
and  fifty  varieties.  The  varieties  of  each 
domestic  species,  as  the  dog,  horse, 
cow,  etc.,  have  been  multiplied  within 
the  memory  of  living  men,  so  that  nat- 
uralists tell  us  there  is  more  organic 
difference  between  many  of  these  vari- 
eties within  the  lines  of  species,  than 
there  is  between  many  distinct  species. 
But  though  the  mule  may  resemble  a 
Shetland  pony  more  nearly  than  the 
pony  resembles  a  Percheron  or  a  thor- 
ough-bred horse,  yet  the  pony  cannot 
be  bred  to  the  mule,  though  no  merely 
mechanical  difficulty  of  size  exist,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  pony  and  the  dray  horse. 
A  deeper  and  more  mysterious  incon- 
gruity than  a  mechanical  one  forbids 
the  crossing  of  species.  The  law  of 
ret>ersion,  as  it  is  termed,  is  planted  out- 
side the  line  of  species,  and  the  law  of 
atavism  is  posited,  in  equal  vigor,  on 
the  inside  of  the  lines  of  species.  These 
vital  forces  are  complementary  of  each 
other.  When  the  new  species  wa<i 
formed,  according  to  Darwin's  theory,  it 
must   have  carried  into  its  exclusive 
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limitations  all  the  aiavism  (great-gran d- 
fatberism)  which  had  been  active  from 
the  beginning  in  perpetuating  every 
variation  that  the  forces  of  "  natural  se- 
lection" had  at  any  time  developed:  so 
that  any  individual  peculiarity  in  color, 
form,  or  function,  that  any  one  animal 
had  shown,  was  carefully  conserved, 
and  was  likely  to  reappear  even  in 
after  generations,  and  to  establish  itself 
as  a  distinct  varidy^  or  possibly  race. 
This  is  the  "law  of  heredity"  with 
which  all  breeders  of  animals  are  famil* 
iar,  and  it  is  this  law  which  gives  the 
basis  for  the  otherwise  unaccountable 
variations  frqm  the  ordinary  type  of  the 
species  that  often  appear  in  individ- 
uals. They  are  reproductions  of  some 
anoestral  peouliariiy  which  nature  will 
not  readily  let  die. 

To  understand  the  full,  difficulty  of 
the  problem  Darwin  has  undertaken  to 
solve,  we  beed  carefully  to  note  the  action 
of  these  two  laws— otauism  and  reversion- 
defending  on  either  side  the  stability  of 
the  line  of  sterility  between  species. 
Darwin  uses  the  fertility  that  exists 
within  the  lines  of  a  species,  and  its 
jealous  conservation  of  every  ancestral 
variation  (atavism)  to  account  for  the 
production  of  anew  species  which,upon 
its  formation  as  a  species,  becomes  ster- 
ile to  its  own  kin,  and  that  to  such  a 
degree  that  any  chance  hybrid  or  mule 
which  may  succeed  in  reproducing  itself 
for  two  or  three  generations,  as  plants 
especially  will  sometimes  do,  is  brought 
under  the  opposite  law  of  reiytrsiorh  and 
inevitably  returns  to  one  or  the  other 
of  the  two  species  from  which  it  origin- 
ated. The  laws  of  their  being  are  re- 
versed, and  that  not  by  slow  degrees, 
but  at  some  point  of  time;  for  a  reversed 
action,  though  it  may  be  long  in  prep- 
aration, had,  and  must  have,  in  the  na- 
ture of  things,  a  turning  point,  where 
one  tendency  is  stopped  and  another 
begins.  The  theory  affirms  that  fer- 
tility evolves  sterility,  and  that  great 
fertility  tends  to  absolute  sterility. 
(iuatrefages,  in  his  Human  l^cies,  has 
done  this  phase  of  the  evolution  theory 
full  justice.  But  most  writers  conven- 
iently, as  it  would  seem,  pass  it  by. 


Darwin,  therefore,  set  himself  to  an- 
swer the  inquiry,  How  can  these  things 
be  ?  When  Nicodemus  asked  that  ques- 
tion in  regard  to  a  similar  reversal  of 
the  moral  nature  in  its  new  birth,  be 
was   answered  in  a  very  simple  way: 
Chd  did  it !    It  was  the  fiat  of  Him 
who  spoke,  and  it  was  done;  who  com- 
manded, and  it  stood  fast!     Darwin 
once  would  have  given  the  same  an- 
swer.   Theologians,  under  his  teach- 
ing and  that  of  all  the  great  naturalists, 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  believing  thai 
here — ^at  the  origin  of  species— was  a 
point  at  which  the  supernatural  touched 
the  natural.     On  this  supposition,  tbej 
interpreted  the  creative  decree,  Let  the 
earth  bring  forth  the  living  creature 
afler  his  kind,  as.  establishing  the  law 
of  fertility  and  the  law  of  sterility,  to 
prevent  the   universal  confusion  that 
would  plainly  follow  universal  miscege- 
nation among  living  things.    This  is 
an  easy  answer,   perhaps  a  lazy  one. 
At  least  Darwin,  with  no  positive  facts 
to  sustain  him,  and  with  all  this  diiB- 
culty,  of  turning  all  Nature's  laws  ta 
the  right  about,  confronting  him,  un- 
dertook the  task  of  finding  a  natnnl 
cause  for  these  unmanageable  phenom- 
ena.    His  theory  is  known  as  Natural 
Selection,    This  includes  sexual  selec- 
tion, the  survival  of  the  strongest  (not 
of  the  **  fittest,"  for  the  fittest  are  often 
the  most  delicate  and  the  most  perish- 
able),  and  all  the  modifications  pro- 
duced  by   what  others   have   termed 
'* the  environment."  It  is,  stated  in  the 
simplest  terms,  an  attempt  to  account 
for  a  very  remarkable  fact  in  biology, 
viz.,  the  separation  of  species  by  im- 
passable lines  of  sterility  through  nat- 
ural causes. 

In  the  absence  of  direct  proof,  and 
in  the  face  of  the  seeming  contradic- 
tion, that  fertility  within  the  lines  of 
species  has  power  to  produce  sterility 
after  it  has  reached  a  certain  point  of 
differentiation,  there  is  no  resource  of 
proof  open  to  the  evolutionist  bnt  in 
analogy.  An  analogy  is  accordingly 
drawn  from  the  growth  of  the  foBtos 
before  birth,  the  generally  regular,  but 
often  exceedingly  irregular,  gradation 
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of  fossil  animals,  the  geographical  dis- 
tribation  of  living  animals,  and  the 
great  variability  of  varieties  and  races 
within  the  limits  of  species. 

The  consideration,  however,  which 
chiefly  impels  a  physicist  to  receive 
favorably  any  suggestion,  however  im- 
probable, as  to  a  possible  natural  canse 
for  the  origin  of  species,  has  been  al- 
ready hinted  at.  One  who  is  accus- 
tomed to  the  thought  of  the  Bible,  that 
it  is  0<id  who  clothes  the  grass  of  the 
field,  notes  the  falling  of  the  sparrow, 
counts  the  hairs  of  our  heads,  and 
gives  us  our  daily  bread,  can  hardly 
conceive  of  the  reluctance  of  a  student 
of  nature  to  admit  into  the  system  he 
is  investigating  a  force  which  he  can- 
not measure  or  even  undffMtand.  Yet 
the  will  of  man  is  constantly  intro- 
ducing such  a  force,  and  the  most 
marked  of  the  "variations"  upon  which 
evolutionists  depend  in  the  justifica- 
tion of  their  theory,  are  produced  by 
the  intelligent  free-will  of  man  among 
"animals  and  plants  under  domesti- 
cation." It  is  not  easy  to  see  why  the 
intervention  of  the  divine  will  is  any 
less  scientific,  especially  since  many  of 
the  facts  that  appear  are,  by  Mr.  Dar- 
win's own  candid  admission,  unac- 
countable upon  any  theory  of  merely 
physical  causation. 

The  question  as  to  the  possibility  of 
reconciling  Darwin*s  theory  with  the 
Bible  can  be  summarily  answered  by 
any  one  who  has  formulated  a  rational 
theory  of  inspiration.  The  Bible  can 
be  reconciled  with  any  scientific  fact 
or  theory,  simply  for  the  reason  that 
it  is  not  written  on  the  scientific  plane. 
It  presents  all  its  statements,  on  the 
phenomenal  level,  and  in  accordance 
with  phenomenal  truth.  The  Bible 
can  no  more  come  into  collision  with 
scientific  discoveries,  or  even  theories, 
however  true  or  however  false,  than  a 
homing  pigeon,  marking  in  his  fiight 
the  landmarks  beneath  him,  can  meas- 
ure conclusions  with  a  surveying  party 
slowly  and  methodically  triangulating 
the  country.  So  long  as  the  Bible  is 
true  to  physical  facts  as  tfiey  seem,  or  as 
they  were  commonly  understood  to  be 


by  the  intelligence  of  the  times,  it  doe» 
all  it  proposes  to  do  for  secular  science 
of  any  kind.  It  would  not  be  true  if 
in  any  case  it  should  give  the  scientific 
fact  instead  of  the  phenomenal  fact. 

Hence  the  cosmogony  in  Genesis  ia 
found  to  be  so  completely  out  of  the 
reach  of  any  complication,  actual  or 
possible,  with  scientific  facts  or  even 
theories,  as  strongly  to  suggest  the  per- 
feet  familiarity  of  the  writer  or  com- 
piler with  the  natural  science  he  so 
easily  avoids,  and  of  which  Egypt  waa 
then  so  full.  As  to  the  Ml  and  regen- 
eration of  man,  and  all  the  other  phe- 
nomena of  free-will,  both  human  and 
divine,  it  would  seem  to  be  plain 
enough  that  they  exist  and  have  their 
part  in  the  system  of  'things,  and  that 
they  act  under  their  own  laws,  and 
that  if  evoliftion  be  established  as  th» 
true  order  of  the  universe,  free-will  ia 
by  all  odds  the  most  potent  factor  in 
it.  If  man  was  developed  from  th» 
dust  of  the  ground,  there  was  a  time 
when  he  was  incapable  of  sin,  and  a. 
time  when  he  became  capable  of  it. 
The  same  is  true  if  he  should  prove  to 
have  been  developed  from  an  "ape-like^ 
animal,"  or  an  Australian  marsupiaL 
The  same  is  true  of  the  infant  man  and 
the  mature  man.  The  theory  of  evo- 
lution, moreover,  gives  no  help  in  un- 
derstanding the  mystery  of  that  pro- 
clivity to  evil  with  which  men  are  born, 
and  which  is  termed  in  the  old  theol- 
ogies "original  sin."  The  evil  propen- 
sities of  the  monkey,  conspicuous  daily 
in  small  boys,  is  as  unaccountable, 
considered  as  an  endowment  conferred 
upon  a  moral  being,  as  the  wild  nature 
of  Esau  or  the  wily  ways  of  Jacob  upon 
their  posterity,  or  the  sin  of  Adam 
upon  the  race.  The  only  efifect  upon 
the  doctrines  of  revealed  religion  of 
this  attempt  to  ally  man  with  the  beasts 
is  to  encourage  the  necessarian  views 
of  the  old  Calomism.  This  has  been 
admirably  shown  by  Prof.  G.  F.  Wright, 
of  Oberlin,  in  his  articles  in  the  Bibli- 
othBca  Sacra,  now  collected  and  pub- 
lished in  a  volume  entitled  "Studies 
in  Science  and  Religion."  The  curious 
in  this  branch  of  inquiry  are  referred 
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to  this  volame,  and  also  to  Prof.  Ba- 
dolph  ScUmid's  *'Tbeorie8  of  Darwin 
and  their  Helation  to  Philosophy,  Be- 
ligioD  and  Morality.'* 

The  writer,  after  the  somewhat  ex- 
tended study  of  this  subject  made 
necessary  in  the  dntiies  of  his  depart- 
ment of  instruction,  finds  himself  un- 
able to  attach  any  theological  signifi- 
cance whatever  to  the  form  of  theistio 
evolution  advocated  by  Darwin,  and  by 
many  eminent  Christian  naturalists, 
except  in  its  strong  tendency  to  habitu- 
ate the  mind  to  mechanical  concep- 
tions of  the  moral  choices  of  intelligent 
beings,  and  so  to  restore  the  waning 
influence  of  a  style  of  necessarian  the- 
ology which  has  long  been  the  bane  of 
Christian  teaching,  as  it  is  the  soul  and 
strength  of  all  heathenism. 

As  to  the  scientific  basid  of  a  theory 
"which  accounts  for  the  immediate  or- 
igin of  species  at  such  a  cost  of  probabil- 
ity, and  which  makes  such  large  de- 
mands on  the  credulity  of  mankind, 
it  can  at  least  be  said  that  it  is  not  of 
the  most  stable  sort.  It  would  be  quite 
in  the  line  of  precedent  if,  as  a  mode 
of  accounting  for  the  genetic  origin  of 
the  various  families  of  organic  nature, 
it  should  gradually  drop  out  from 
men's  speculations  and  give  place  to 
a  simple  affirmation  of  the  appointed 
order  in  which  those  families  have  ap- 
peared. Even  now  a  no  small  part  of 
those  who  call  themselves  evolution- 
ists mean  little  more  than  this  by  the 
theory.  Many  eminent  naturalists  will, 
even  now,  when  interrogated  as  to  the 
origin  of  man,  say,  with  Quatrefages, 
2  do  not  know,  and  yet  will  use  the  or- 
dinary terms  of  the  evolutionists.  The 
absence  of  precise  definition,  not  less 
conspicuous  in  physics  than  in  philos- 
ophy, permits  a  wide  range  of  mean- 
ings under  the  veil  of  a  common  term. 
Dogmatism  also  proves  in  natural  sci- 
•enoe  as  convenient  a  labor-saving  de- 
vice as  in  theology.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  we  hear  very  often  the  argument 
of  authority — as,  *<The  whole  scientific 
world  now  accepts  the  theory  of  evolu- 
tion," and  that  facts  in  its  support  are 
chiefly  conspicuous  for  their  absence. 


Thus,  at  the  best,  Darwinism,  even  if 
established,  would  put  back  the  divine 
agency  only  a  few  removes  from  the 
point  of  the  origin  of  species.  It  is 
not  easy  to  see  what  important  gain  to 
science,  or  to  thought,  it  is,  to  go  be- 
yond the  evidence  of  facts  in  the  affir- 
mation of  natural  causes.  A  hypothe- 
sis that  rests  upon  analogies  alone, 
without  any  independent  basis  of  its 
own,  is  rather  a  fancy  than  a  scientific 
hypothesis.  Other  reasons  can  he  given 
for  the  evolution  of  the  human  embryo, 
and  for  its  successive  resemblances  to 
various  grades  of  animals,  aside  from 
the  hypothesis  that  it  is  a  reproduction 
in  miniature  of  the  evolution  of  the  race, 
through  all  the  grades  of  animal  life, 
from  the  primitive  cell.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  other  analogies  that  are 
brought  to  bear  on  *  the  case.  It  would 
therefore  seem  reasonable  to  anticipate 
that  a  theory  which  demands  so  much 
of  conjecture  in  return  for  so  little  of 
explanation;  a  theory  which  extends 
the  domain  of  physical  causation  only  a 
point  or  two. where  it  is  forced  to  admit 
the  supernatural  upon  the  scene,  is  not 
likely  to  obtain  a  permanent  hold  even 
upon  the  imaginations  of  men.  The  re- 
volting fancies  which  it  involves  certain- 
ly have  no  poetic  merit.  Milton  could 
not  make  them  sublime,  nor  would 
Dante  be  attracted  by  their  realism. 
Neither  taste,  nor  art,  nor  science,  nor 
religion  has  any  pressing  demand  for 
them.  They  exist,  for  the  mass  of  men, 
only  by  a  good-natured  sufferance. 

Surely  nothing  is  lost  scientifically, 
fldsthetically,  or  theologically,  if  we  con- 
tinue to  prefer  David's  t)ieory  of  a  nat- 
ural evolution  intermingled  and  inierpent- 
ir€Ued  with  the  agency  of  free  will,  both 
human  and  divine,  to  Darwin's  t^ypoth- 
esis  of  natural  selection.  The  world  is 
not  nnlikely  to  forget  the  speculations 
of  mod*em  evolutionists;  but  it  will 
never  willingly  abandon  the  evolution 
taught  by  the  poet-king  in  his  sublime 
song: 

*'  O  Lord,  thou  hMt  searched  me  and  known  me; 
Thou  knoweet  my  dowii-«itting  and  mine  up- 
rising, 
Thou  compasseet  my  path  and  my  lying  down. 
And  art  acquainted  with  all  my  ways. 
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my  reins. 
1  me  in  my  mother's  womb: 
I  not  hid  ftrom  thee 
I  in  secret, 
eought  in  the  lowest  parts  of 


Thine  eyes  did  sne  my  substance  being  yet  im- 
perfect, 

And  in  thy  book  all  my  members  were  wrii> 
ten. 

Which  in  continuance  were  fiuhioned,  when  as 
yet  there  were  none  of  them." 


PBEACEEBS  SZCBAVama  VIEWS. 

lef  yaitk  utstrengthent  our  nerva  and  tharpau  <mr iktO.    Tkut  U  is  that  our  cmtagonid 

*— BUBKE. 

itorical  Criticism.  fir.  Hammond  on  the  Use  of  Tobaoeo. 

n  do  not  object  to  friend-  I  think  I  am  expressing  the  feelings 


md  hence  write  to  call 
to  the  remarkable  sen- 
chisel  of  Praxiteles,  the 
ericles,  and  the  fiery  elo- 
mosthenes  got  much  of 
on  at  the  feet  of  Phryne, 
ftis."*  The  writer  is  per- 
ind  deserves  credit  for 
;  it,  that  there  is  a  close 
ten  intellectual  and  sex- 
at  the  orator  must  be  a 
a  stunted  man;  and  had 
an  honorable  marriage  is 
re  to  mental  vigor  than 
e  of  the  ascetic,  he  would 
1  to  no  criticism.  But  the 
ed  is  most  unfortunate. 
Greek  history  can  count 
of  the  Hetairal,  destroy- 
the  home,  otherwise  than 
rrecian  manhood — other- 
a  main  element  in  the 
3nce  of  Athens.  Aspasia 
a  brilliant  woman  intel- 
Sreek  Sarah  Bernhardt; 
wing  would  hardly  ad- 
rgymen,  or  young  states- 
eloquence  or  get  inspi- 
jr  feet."  Gambetta  did 
with  the  women  of  the 
onged  to,  but  no  one  has 
1  his  eloquence  to  that 
h  it  was.  As  to  the  his- 
Pericles  certainly  had 
th  Aspasia,  but  it  will  be 
'  that  Praxiteles  and  De- 
it  at  the  feef*  of  Phryno 

0  must   have    been   old 
hey  were  children. 

onn,  R.  W.  Micon. 

1  MoifTHLT.  June,  p.  638. 


of  many  of  your  subscribers  in  saying 
that  a  regret  is  felt  at  what  has  seemed 
to  be  a  want  of  outspokenness  in  regard 
to  the  use  of  tobacco.  I  have  not  no- 
ticed that  smoking,  which  is  getting 
to  be  such  a  terrible  curse  to  many, 
especially  the  young,  has  been  men- 
tioned as  one  of  the  things  that  a  min- 
ister should  avoid.  And  in  Dr.  Ham- 
mond's excellent  articles  on  "Brain 
Overwork"  he  alludes  to  the  use  of 
tobacco  as  something  allowable  accord- 
ing to  the  "inclination"  of  the  smoker, 
if  "  in  moderation."  Is  it  best  to  put 
a  "moderate  use"  of  tobacco  on  the 
same  footing  as  the  use  of  .tea  and  cof- 
fee? Is  it  safe  to  give  such  advice? 
Atkinson,  X.  H.  J.  O.  Basbowb. 

We  cheerfully  give  place  to  the  above 
criticism,  with  the  single  remark  that, 
we  abhor  and  detest  the  use  of  the  nox- 
ious weed  in  any  and  every  form,  and 
wonder  and -regret  that  clergymen  in 
such  great  numbers  set  the  example  of 
its  use.  We  earnestly  hope  the  move- 
ment in  Congress  to  do  away  with  the 
tax  on  tobacco  will  not  succeed.  More 
is  spent  on  this  pernicious  luxury  (if 
it  be  not  a  vice)  than  the  Church  of 
Christ  gives  for  the  conversion  of  the 
world !— Ed. 


The  Bights  of  Churoli  Members. 

Has  the  pastor  or  have  the  proper  offi- 
cers 6i  a  church  the  right  to  introduce 
any  test  or  condition  of  church  mem- 
bership and  privilege  not  expressed  or 
implied  in  the  Scriptures,  or  in  the 
"covenant"  of  said  church?  I  ask  for 
informat  on  and  guidance.  A  well- 
known  and  popular  pastor  of  a  large 
city    church    has    introduced   into   it 
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an  innovation,  and  insists  on  com- 
pliance with  the  "new  regulation*' 
as  a  condition  of  pastoral  recognition 
and  good  sttinding  on  the  part  of  the 
members.  At  the  beginning  of  each 
year,  with  a  pastoral  letter,  he  sends 
a  card  of  printed  communion  coupons 
to  each  communicant,  one  of  which 
he  or  she  is  enjoined  to  detach  and 
deposit  on  the  plate  at  each  commun- 
ion service.  Many  of  the  members 
strenuously  objected  on  principle;  but 
the  pastor,  from  the  pulpit  and  by  let- 
ter, has  repeatedly  and  severely  cen- 
sured those  who  declined  to  comply*, 
as  contumacious  and  disorderly,  and 
finally  warned  them  that  he  would 
withdraw  pastoral  care  from  them.  In 
this  way  he  has  at  last  dragooned  the 
most  of  his  large  membership  into  con- 
formity to  his  wishes,  though  quite  a 
number  still  refuse,  on  the  ground  that 
the  Scriptures  require  no  such  test, 
and  that  the  covenant  of  that  church 
does  not  squint  at  such  a  practice,  nor 
is  it  known  to  the  denomination  to 
which  that  church  belongs.  Is  the  pas- 
tor justified  in  such  a  course?  Have 
these  disobedient  members  forfeited 
their  standing,  or  any  of  their  rights  ? 
As  this  involves  an  important  point, 
will  not  some  of  the  brethren  in  the 
ministry  gives  us  their  views  touching 
the  matter?  Inquibeb. 


Pulpit  Noticds. 

Is  there  any  rule  for  discriminating? 
Is  a  pastor  to  be  the  judge  of  what 
notices  he  shall  read  from  the  desk? 
Are  not  the  numerous  add  promiscuous 
notices  which  seek  advertising  from  the 
pulpit  on  the  Sabbath  fast  becoming  an 
intolerable  nuisance? 

A.:  The  above  questions  have  been 
asked  me.  They  are  timely.  Many 
pastors  are  troubled,  embarrassed,  and 
know  not  whi\t  course  to  adopt ;  and 
churches  are  annoyed,and  often  disgust- 
ed, by  the  number  and  character  of  the 
notices  read  in  their  hearing.  It  is  time 
t  ae  evil  was  checked.  The  pulpit  has  be- 
come an  extended  advertising  bureau. 
The  sanctitv  of  the  Sabbath  and  of  the 
house  of  Grod  is  desecrated  by  all  sorts 


of  notices  for  all  sorts  of  objects.  In 
Chicago  recently  a  regular  theatrical 
performance  for  Sunday  evening  was 
announced  by  the  preacher  from  his 
pulpit.  And  how  much  better  are  the 
numerous  **  entertainments,"  social  and 
musical,  tableaux,  etc.,  which  our  pas- 
tors are  now  expected  to  advertise?  No 
general  rule  can  be  laid  down  which 
will  apply  in  all  cases.  Each  pastor, 
however,  should  be  allowed  a  large  dis- 
cretion. In  general,  it  is  wise  to  con- 
fine  pulpit  notices  to  religions  matters. 
Social,  literary  and  miscellaneous  gath- 
erings or  peformances,  should  find 
other  means  of  communicating  wi:h 
the  public.  In  the  city  there  is  no 
excuse  for  burdening  the  pulpit  every 
Sabbath  with  a  dozen  or  twenty  notices 
when  there  are  so  many  other  ways  to 
give  the  information.  And  almost  every 
country  town  has  now  its  newspaper 
and  bulletin  boards. 

A  ClXBOTMAN. 


La7  Critics  Criticised. 

I  believe  in  laymen  being  permitted 
to  criticise  the  ministry,  and  that  The 
HoMiLEno  MoNTHiiT  does  a  good  thin^ 
in  admitting  into  its  columns  sucU 
criticism.  But  "our  intelligent  lay- 
men," however  prominent  and  able 
they  may  be,  must  not  expect  na  to 
accept  without  question  whatever  they 
tell  us.  What  call  is  there  for  John  H. 
Stoddart's  defence  of  actors  and  the- 
atres in  the  Monthly?  What  has  all 
that  to  do  with  the  ministrv?  Feeble 
fault-finding  is  one  thing,  and  honest, 
fair  criticism  is  another.  If  a  layman, 
be  he  actor,  wire-pulling  politician,  or 
lager  beer  seller,  has  a  fair  criticism  to 
offer,  we  wish  to  hear  it;  but  let  him 
avoid  mere  qnerulousness. 

Bond  Hill,  0.  G.  M.  M. 


Fh7dolog7  aad  Beligions  Szperience. 

The  infiuence  of  physical  disorders 
on  Christian  experience  is  a  subject  of 
great  practical  importance  to  the  min- 
istry. In  my  pastoral  work  I  find 
many  Christians  who  fall  into  gloom- 
iness and  doubt — doubt  as  to  their  own 
conversion  and  the  Word  of  God;  and 
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ibis  from  no  other  cause  than  physical 
derangement.  I  have  prayed  with 
such,  and  tried  to  console  and  strength- 
en them  by  use  of  the  promises  of  God, 
but  to  little  effect,  though  I  believe 
them  to  be  Christians.  Would  not  a 
series  of  articles — ^sdentific  and  full  of 


ixncommon-sense  on  the  above  subject — 
prove  a  blessing  to  many  ?  The  min- 
istry needs  a  hand-book  on  practical 
physiology  and  hygienic,  as  an  appendix 
to  the  Confession  of  Faith,  in  order  to 
the  most  helpful  pastoral  work. 
MvMitQ!pd\s^  Jftnn.  W.  W.  P. 


>*^ 


SEEMONXC  C&ITICISX. 

"  Oificum,  <u  il  uxu  atjlrtt  wistUuted  by  ArisMle,w<u  nuarU  <u  a  standard  qfjudgmg  loell. "— JoBifaoN. 
"  We  cttMnol  truU  ounelves  to  ourjirtt  imprettions;  we  mutt  correct  these  by  those  wkich/oUow."—Ynnn. 

history,  letters,  Ufe.  tb«t  might  Ulustnito  his 
argument  or  confound  his  antagonists,  seemed 
Yisibly  present  to  his  mind.  He  thought  of 
nothing  but  Jury  and  verdict  His  eloquence 
was  then  as  completely  independent  of  technical 
rule  as  the  screams  of  passion,  or  the  shouts  of 
a  mob.  He  was  after  a  favorable  decision  of  the 
case,  as  if  his  own  life  depended  on  it  Short, 
sharp,  shattering  words  rattled  like  volleys  be- 
fore and  after  resounding  sentences.  Language 
heaped  on  his  lixm.  Images,  delicate,  homely », 
startling,  blazed  upon  his  pictured  words.  The 
common  court-room  became  a  scene  of  the  most 
astonishing  intellectual  action*  Judge  Shaw 
looked  at  him  as  he  might  have  looked  at  the 
flnuHset  heavens,  glittering  with  meteors.  The 
farmers,  mechanics,  traders,  on  the  Jury  were 
seized,  swept  forward,  stormed  upon,  with  an 
utterance  so  unbounded  in  variety  and  energy, 
sometimes  so  pathetic,  sometimes  so  quaint 
sometimes  so  grotesque— always  so  controllini^ 
and  impellent,  as  only  his  hearers  ever  had 
heard.  The  velocity  of  his  speech  was  almost 
unparalleled,  yet  the  poise  of  his  mind  was  as 
undisturbed  as  that  of  the  planet.'* 


A  Model  Obatob.  — Bufus  Choate's 
oratory  was  a  wonder  and  a  glory,  un- 
surpassed since  the  fiery  eloquence  of 
Demosthenes  swayed  the  Boman  Sen- 
ate. Such  a  model  may  be  studied  to 
great  advantage  by  the  preacher.  Said 
an  able  writer  to  us  (himself  a  clergy- 
man) in  language  stronger  than  we 
should  feel  justified  in  using:  **  There 
is  no  one  thing  in  which  our  preachers 
are  so  deficient  as  in  true  and  efifective 
oratory.  The  pulpit  of  to-duy,  with  all 
its  culture,  scarce  affords  an  exception. 
The  deficiency  is  so  marked  a  feature 
as  to  be  pitiable.  The  bar  as  much 
excels  in  this  particular  as  the  pulpit 
fails;  and  the  lack  of  it  detracts  largely 
from  its  attractiveness  and  its  power 
over  our  Christian  audiences.*'  The  most 
eloquent  and  life-like  portraiture  of 
Mr.  Choate's  matchless  oratory  which 
has  met  our  eye,  we  give  below,  from 
the  graphic  pen  of  Dr.  B.  S.  Storrs: 

"The  enthusiasm,  so  easily  enkindled,  was  as 
enduring  as  it  was  instantaneous.  It  almost  lit- 
erally knew  no  limit  It  saw  every  dif&culty, 
fisoed  every  Judicial  danger,  snatched  every  in 
stmment  of  impression,  watched  the  face  of 
every  Juror,  took  instant  suggestion  from  the 
eye  or  even  the  attitude  of  the  Judge,  felt  the 
subtle  force  of  the  general  feeling  pervading  the 
court-room,  kept  all  the  facte  and  all  the  prin- 
ciples incessantly  in  mind,  transfigured  them 
all  in  the  radiance  of  genius,  and  shot  bis  vivid 
interpretetion  of  all  upon  the  Jury  in  the  most 
plausible,  deferential,  captivating,  commanding 
utterance  which  even  lips  f>o  skilled  and  prac- 
ticed could  attain.  Weakness,  languor,  sickness 
itself  vanished  before  this  invincible  spirit. 
Haggard,  wan,  after  a  night  of  sleepless  suffer- 
ing, his  throat  sore,  his  head  throbbing,  swathed 
in  flannels,  buried  under  overcoate,  with  wrap- 
pings around  his  neck,  a  bandage  on  his  knee,  a 
blister  on  his  chest,  when  he  rose  for  his  argu 
ment  all  fiuste  reported  by  witnesses  in  the  case, 
all  the  related  and  governing  precedente,  all 
legal  principles  bearing  ui)on  it,  all  passages  of 


The  Plainness  of  Tbuth. — There  is 
no  excuse  for  obscurity  or  uncertainty 
either  in  the  manner  or  matter  of 
preaching.  A  quaint  and  original 
writer  well  says:  ««If  the  preacher's  the- 
ology or  rhetoric,  doctrine  or  language, 
have  to  go  through  an  intrepreter,  it  is 
certain  that  they  will  get  very  much 
diluted  on  their  way  to  men's  hearts. 
The  preacher  should  always  speak  so 
that  he  miy  not  only  be  understood, 
but  so  that  he  cannot  fail  to  be  under- 
stood: indeed,  so  as  to  impel  his  mean- 
ing into  the  minds  of  his  hearers.'^ 
And  yet,  half  of  the  truth  dispensed  in 
our  sanctuaries  on  the  Sabbath  is  not 
understood  by  the  "common  people'" 
at  all.  It  is  either  above  their  capacity* 
or  is  largely  clothed  in  technical  lan- 
guage, or  is  so  muddled  by  faulty  ar- 
rangement or  rhetoric,  or  is  viewed 
with    such    dullness  of  perception  or 
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torpor  of  ooDBdenoe  on  the  part  of  the 
hearers,  that  they  fail  to  take  it  in  or 
retain  any  distinct  impression  of  it. 
Every  preacher  of  the  Gk>spel  (and  every 
hearer  of  it  also)  may  read  and  ponder 
profitably  these  truthful  and  pregnant 
words  of  the  great  Milton: 

"The  very  euence  of  truth  is  pUinneM  and 
brightness ;  the  (UrkneM  and  crootedneaa  is  all 
our  own.  The  wisdom  of  God  created  onder* 
standing  fit  and  proportionable  to  truth,  the  ob- 
}eot  and  end  of  it.  as  the  eye  to  the  thing  visible. 
If  our  understanding  have  a  film  of  ignorance 
over  it,  or  be  blear  with  gazing  on  other  falsa 
glisterings,  what  is  that  to  truth  ?  If  we  will 
but  pursue  with  sovereign  eye-salve  that  intd- 
lectual  ray  which  Ood  has  planted  in  us,  then 
we  would  believe  the  Scriptures  protesting  their 
own  plainness  and  per8picuity,calling  them  to  be 
instructed,  not  only  the  wise  and  learned,  but 
the  simple,  the  poor,  the  babes,  foretelling  an 
extraordinary  effiision  of  Ood's  Spirit  upon  every 
age  and  sex,  attributing  to  all  men,  and  requir* 
ing  firom  them  the  ability  of  searching,  tr>'ing. 
examining  all  things,  and  by  the  Spirit  discern* 
ing  that  which  is  good;  and  as  the  Scriptures 
themselves  pronounce  their  own  plainness,  so 
do  the  fathers  testify  of  them." 

Prxachino  wnH  a.  Pxbsonautt  in 
View. — It  would  be  interesting  if  min- 
isters would  give  their  experiences  in 
the  matter  of  direct  preaching:  whether 
th*ey  had  in  mind  when  preparing  for 
the  pulpit  some  individual,  or  based 
their  application  on  general  principles. 
Preachers  draw  from  their  own  experi- 
ences, no  doubt,  much  oftener  than 
their  hearers  suspect;  and  there  is 
nothing  like  actual  personal  experience 
to  give  point  and  effectiveness  to 
preaching.  A  case  in  point  is  noted 
by  a  N3W  England  paper.  It  seems  a 
powerful  sermon  was  preached  against 
the  besetting  sin  of  a  violent  temper.  It 
was  so  potent,  so  pungent,  so  real,  that 
the  preacher  was  congratulated  by  sever- 
al of  his  hearers,  who  expressed  a  kind  of 
admiring  surprise  at  such  a  searching 
and  effective  discourse  on  that  subject. 
*•  Why,"  he  replied,  "  I  did  that  out  of 
my  own  personal  experience.  It  was 
because  I  knew  just  where  I  was  daily 
aiHiMLBiyself,  and  in  the  worst  way, 
v^^^^iit  very  direction,  that  I  was 
f  ^^HB  tnch  a  feeling  sermon  on 
t  ^Bf  foiling.    If  you  will  be- 

^L  ^V*  ^^^  preaching  at  any  of 


yon,  but  at  myself.  That  was  actually 
what  I  wrote  and  preached  that  sermon 
for!  I  was  trying  to  reform  myself." 
The  most  effective  sermons  which  the 
writer  ever  preached  were  portrait 
sketches  of  living  characters  in  the  au- 
dience before  him.  In  one  instance  he 
had  the  boldness  to  delineate  the  faults 
of  some  twenty  prominent  members  of 
his  chnroh,  each  under  a  letter  of  the 
alphabet.  The  effect  was  tremendous. 
In  nearly  every  instance  each  offender 
recognized  himself — made  the  right  ap- 
plication. No  one  took  offence.  The 
result  was  eminently  beneficial.  Such 
a  mode,  however,  calls  for  great  careful- 
ness and  delicacy.  The  masters  of  fic- 
tion, for  the  most  part,  draw  from  rtd 
Xift^  and  so  mnst  the  preacher,  if  he 
woold  not  draw  his  bow  at  a  venture. 
Am  ExPKBiEiicsD  Clbbotxav. 


Two  Chabactbbs. 

FXB8T. 

From  self  alone  his  inspiration  came. 

With  gesture, voice,  and  pulpit  pose  In  keeping. 
It  was  a  flickering,  uncertain  flame 

Above  his  soul's  fiut  dying  embers  oroeplog. 
He  had  an  itching  ear  for  ftilsome  praise. 

And  seemed  a  very  peafowl  backward  gazing 
Upon  the  brilliant  hues  of  Sabbath  days 

Upraised  by  him  for  all  the  world's  amazing. 

The  Mints  complained  not,  though  they  were 
unfed: 
'*Be  still,"  said  they;  "he  may  have  Oodi 
anointing;" 
The  poor  and  lowly,  though  unvlaited. 

Did  not  rebel  against  the  power  appointing; 
But  many  minds  had  this  doubt  uppermost: 

tXOOHD. 

Be  was  a  man  of  very  modest  mien, 

Thoogh  versed  in  clastic  and  in  saored  lore; 
His  Ego  never  cast  a  shade  between 

His  Master  and  the  poorest  of  the  poor. 
There  seemed  a  trembling  wonder  in  his  eyes. 

That,  "Feed  my  lambs'*  his  ear  had  sTer 
heard; 
And  blushes  gently  fkded  to  surprise 

Whan  some  one  said.  "What  comfort  in  the 
Word  I" 
He  had  no  strutting  dignity  to  guard. 

Was  "  Brother"  called  by  each  child  of  bia 
fold: 
And  for  his  work  the  b^  of  his  reward 

CSame  fire  m  the  places  where  there  was  no  gold. 
The  people  said,  with  fUth  the  uttermost: 
**Tkert\*aChriAl    TkertitaHokifOkodr 

New  Carliale,  Oho.  Jammu  8nPHK»ov. 
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A  PBK4CHEB  SHOULD  BeMEMBEB. 

CbAt  it  takes  all  sorts  of  good  men  to 

a  cliiirch. 

rbat  the  best  of  preachers  may  be  the 

fiuuiciers. 

riiat  influence,  like  water,  never  rises 

AH  its  source. 

rhat  candid  criticism  of  a  minister  is 

fiilUbld  proof  of  total  depravity  iu  the 


*  «  *  That  the  pulpit  Bible  is  for  something 
else,  than  being  eternally  banged. 

*  •  ♦  That  the  litUe  word  I,  too  firequently 
repeated,  may  spoil  the  finest  sermon. 

*  *  *  That  a  congregation  should  understand 
that  petting  and  praising  the  pastor  is  a  poor 
substitute  for  deeds  of  benevolence. 

*  •  ♦  That,  as  Emerson  says,  he  who  is  alwa^ 
shooting  at  the  stars  may  hit  some  of  us  now 
and  then,  but  it  will  be  by  sheer  accident 


HINTS  AT  THS  HSANQTa  OF  TEXTS. 

\mf^U  ojUnorigvMaOuni^}fmlwLvtu^^  It  hat  wme  to  you  over  a  new 

s  new  and  express  train,"— O.  W.  Holmes. 


Christiaa  Culture. 

T  AN  Element  in  Genuine  Chbib- 

TIAN  EXPEBIENOZ. 

ung  and  ye  are  very  old;  wherefore 
9  afraid,  and  durst  not  sliew  you 
opinion, — Jobxxxii:6. 

B  are  childhood,  youth  and  man- 
i  the  religious  life,  as  well  as  in 
iural.     Modesty,  diffidence,  def- 

are  becoming  and  beautiful 
Q  the  young  and  inexperienced; 
s  equally  so  in  spiritual  things. 
88,  assurance,  forwardness,  in 
ing  convert,  is  not  a  good  sign, 
thusiasm  which  springs  from  a 
dxperience  is  a  natural  feeling, 
;ood  as  a  propelling  force;  but 
>t  safe  as  a  guide.  The  recent 
;  is  but  a  novice.  He  has  yet 
ing  to  learn  in  the   school  of 

He  does  not  know  himself, 
wiles  of  the  adversary,  nor  the 
id  power  of  sin  and  the  world 
leading  and  opposing  forces  i: 
ine  life.  Christian  knowledge, 
!in  character,  is  a  growth.  Only 
ears  of  waiting,  striving,  disci- 
rill  manhood  be  attained.  Hence 
ent  convert  may  well  sit  at  the 

the  aged  saint,  the  ripened 
fin,  the  hero  of  a  thousand  spir- 
ittles,  and  learn.  To  fail  to  rev- 
age,  experience,  the  testimony  of 
b,  as  taught  of  God,  illumined  by 
rit,  ripe  fo*r  glory,  is  a  dreadful 
),  and  betrays  the  lack  of  true 
I  and  piety.  One  of  the  rarest 
jes  this  side  of  heaven  is  to  come 
act  with  an  aged  saint  who  has 
fe's  wonderful  pilgrimage— who 
>ught  the  good  fight "  and  won, 


and  is  now  simply  waiting  for  the  honr 
of  release  and  the  crown  immortal. 


BeviTal  Service. 

The  Supbems  Inquibt. 
Dost  Vum  believe  on  the  Son  of  Oodf — 
John  ix:  35. 
L  Thx  Natube  of  the  Belief. 
It  is  not  a  mere  intellectual  assent  to 
some  truth.     It  is  not  a  belief  that  re- 
requires  learning  or  research.   The  man 
whom  Jesus   addressed  was    ignorant 
and  illiterate — a  blind  beggar. 

n.  The  IlfPOBTANCE  OF  THE  QUESTION. 

1.  The  Jews  affirmed  that  the  man 
was  "bom  in  sins."  Jesns  asked  noth- 
ing about  his  pedigree,  his  creed,  or  his 
past  life.  He  requires  an  answer  to  one 
question,  .and  one  only:  "Dost  thon 
believe"  now? 

2.  It  is  a  question  that  must  be  an- 
swered before  any  further  progress  can 
be  made  in  spiritnal  life.  It  is  life's 
watershed. 

3.  On  its  answer  hangs  the  fate  of 
eternity. 

III.  The  Pebsonal  Chabacteb  of  the 
Question. 

1.  Every  man  must  hear  it.  To  every 
man  this  inquiry  comes  at  some  time, 
and  so  that  it  cannot  be  misunderstood. 

2.  It  must  be  answered  by  each  ono 
for  himself.  He  cannot  shirk  the  re- 
sponsibility upon  the  priest  or  preacher. 
No  one  can  step  between  him  and  his 
God. 

IV.   BXTT  ONE  OF  TWO  AnSWEBS  GAN  BB. 

Given. 

It  is  a  question  that  cannot  be 
evaded.  The  answer  must  be  Yes  or 
No.    Which  shall  it  be  ? 
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Heaten   Impsotdvo. 

[By  T.  De  Witt  Talmage,  D.D.] 

And  I  saiD  a  new  heaven, — Bev.  xxi :  1. 

Heaven  is  not  stationary.     It  is  an 

improvement  to-day  over  what  it  was 

yesterday — far  beyond  what  it  was  in 

the  day  of  Paul.  It  is  ever  a  new  heaven. 

1.  Heaven  is  improving  in  numbers, 

2.  Heaven  is  improving  in  knowledge, 

3.  The  society  of  heaven  is  improving, 
for  every  inhabitant  is  going  on  from 
perfection  to  perfection. 

4.  Heaven  is  improving  in  good  cheer 
over  tfie  conversion  o/  sinners.  Never  were 
so  many  sinners  converted  each  day  as 
now. 

This  thought  is  full  of  comfort— 

1.  To  those  who  are  impatient  to  go  to 
heaven,  for  heaven  is  not  waxingold. 

2.  To  those  who  are  active  in  brain 
and  heart,  for  there  is  no  standing  still 
in  heaven. 

3.  To  those  who  have  lost  dear  ones, 
for  the  unfolding  of  their  souls  has  not 
ceased. 


Revival  Expebiencbs. 
Wilt  thou  not  revive  us  again:  that  thy  peo- 
ple may  rejoice  in  theef — Ps.  Ixxxv:  6. 

I.  This  prayer  was  dictated  by  the 
memory  of  past  experiences:  "Wilt  thou 
not  revive  us  again  ?'* 

II.  It  is  the  prayer  of  one  alive  to  the 
preciousness  and  needfulness  of  such 
special  effusions  of  the  Holy  Spirit: 
-  Wilt  thou  not  revive  ?  " 

m.  It  is  the  prayer  of  one  fully  con- 


sdoas  that  Ood  alone  is  the  source  of 
reviving  power  and  grace:  "Wilt  not 
thou,'*  etc.  These  three  points:  The 
blessedness  of  revivals;  the  necessity  of 
revivals;  Ood,  the  author  of  all  genuine 
revivals,  are  especially  pertinent  at  this 
time.  Never  in  the  history  of  the  worid 
was  a  revival  of  "pure  religion  and  un- 
deftled  ** — a  more  than  Pentecostal  bap- 
tiam  of  the  Holy  Ghost — more  needed  to 
purify  and  give  new  life  and  £uth  and 
evangelism  to  the  Church,  and  arrest  the 
progress  of  excessive  worldliness  and 
infidelity  and  immorality,  than  at  this 
very  time.  And  the  prayer  of  the  uni- 
versal brotherhood  of  believers  should 
be:  "  Wilt  thou  not  revive  us  again,  that 
thy  people  may  rejoice  in  thee  ?" 

Note  that  it  is  specially  true  in  re- 
vival times,  that  Christians  r^oiee  in 
God,  They  {a)  "  irejoioe  ;"  (6)  they  "re- 
joice  in  Thee  " — in  God. 


Foneral  Service. 

The  Happiest  End  of  Lifb. 

Let  me  die  the  deaUi  of  ths  righteous.— 

Num.  23:  10. 

The  wish  were  a  frivolous  one  if  there 

were  no  life  after  death.    All  die  alike, 

if  there  be  no  hereafter. 

1.  The  righteous  life  insures  the  hap- 
piest end — a  happy  future  for  the  sonl. 

2.  To  end  well  our  life  is  a  noble  am- 
bition. 

3.  Let  us  cultivate  this  desire,  for  it 
will  fashion  our  lives,  if  it  be  a  strong 
and  constant  motive. 


Lxvma  issTTSs  fob  PITLPIT  TBEATMSKT.   ' 

J^  the  foundatiam  be  destroyed,  v^tUoantke  righieoui  do  f—KaXQ  David. 


DlToree  Legislatioii. 

€k>d  setteth  the  solitary  infamUies. — Psalm 

Ixviii:  6. 
The  Family  constitution  is  one  of 
God's  fundamental  arrangements  for 
the  government  of  the  world  and  the 
perpetuity  of  the  Church.  Church  and 
State  are  alike  dependent  upon  it. 
Whatever,  therefore,  threatens  the  in- 
tegrity or  perpetuity  of  the  family 
threatens  the  welfare  and  very  existence 
of  these  institutions.  And  without 
marriage  the  family  has  and  can  have 
no  existence;   it   is  the  warrant,   the 


basis,  the  bond  which  holds  it  together. 
And  hence  divorce  legislcUian  is  vital  in 
its  relation^  to  society  and  to  religioD; 
and  the  growing  prevalence  of  loose 
legislation  on  the  subject,  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  annulling  of  the  marriage 
tie,  is  one  of  the  most  alarming  signs 
of  the' growing  demoralization  of  mod- 
em society. 

Divorce  legislation  is  attracting  con- 
siderable attention  just  now,  yet  this  at- 
tention is  not  at  all  in  proportion  to  the 
importance  of  the  matter.  The  Rev.  Sam- 
uel W.  Dike  has  devoted  years  to  the 
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study  of  this  subject  in  its  various  as- 
j>eots»and  in  gathering  statistics  bearing 
upon  it;  and  in  the  March  number  of 
T^aPHneeloiiiieuteio  he  discusses  **Some 
Aspects  of  the  Divorce  Question"  in  a 
highly  interesting  and  instructive  man- 
ner. From  this,  and  other  sources 
equally  reliable,  we  present  to  our  read- 
ers some  facts  and  statistics  which  may 
well  startle  the  virtuous  and  religious 
part  of  the  community,  and  stimulate 
the  friends  of  the  family  to  united  and 
earnest  effort  to  secure  such  legislation 
as  the  needs  of  the  case  require: 

Oonneoticat  granted  91  divorces  in  1849  — aboat 
one  for  each  35  marriages  of  the  year.  In  1878 
the  annual  average  for  15  years  had  become  446, 
or  one  to  every  10.4  marriages.  Vermont  grant- 
•ed  94  divorcM  in  1860,  or  one  to  every  23  mar- 
riages; and  197  in  1878,  with  a  ratio  to  mar> 
riages  of  one  to  14.  Masftachosetts  243  in  1860, 
or  one  to  61  marriages;  and  600  in  1878,  or  one 
to  21.4.  In  New  Hampshire  there  were  107  in 
1860.  and  314  in  1882.  This  latter  year  the  ratio 
was'  one  to  10.9;  in  the  former  it  must  have  been 
«boat  one  to  31.  Rhode  Island  recorded  162  in 
1869.  or  one  in  14  marriages;  and  271  in  1882, 
the  ratio  becoming  one  to  IL  There  were  687  in 
Maine  in  1880.  probably  one  to  at  most  10.  or  pos- 
sibly even  9.  marriages.  From  su6h  reports  as 
other  states  give,  a  similar  condition  of  things 
is  found.  The  ratio  of  div  )roes  to  marriages  in 
Ohio  was  one  to  26  in  1866,  while  1.806  divorces 
were  granted  in  1882.  or  one  to  16.8  marriages. 
In  the  two  most  populous  counties  of  Minnesota 
the  ratio  of  divorce  tmU  to  marriages  rose  in  ten 
years  in  the  one  county  from  one  to  29.3  to  one 
in  22.9,  and  in  the  other  from  one  to  19  to  one  in 
12.  For  six  years  the  ratio  of  divorce  tuiU  begun 
in  Cook  Ck>unty,  111.  (Chicago),  to  marriage  ^ 
oouu  issued  was  one  to  9.5.  In  1882  the  ratio  of 
divorces  actually  granted  was  found  to  be  one 
to  13.4.  which  is  almost  exactly  the  ratio  for  the 
year  before  in  LuuisviUe.  St.  Louis  granted 
"about  205  divorces  "  one  year,  and  in  the  next 
430  suits  were  entered  San  Francisco  divorced 
833  married  pairs  in  1880.  and  364  the  next  year. 
Making  the  estimate  of  9  marriages  to  1,000  in- 
habitants, there  were  granted  in  that  city  in  the 
latter  year  a  divorce  to  each  5.78  marriages  I  Ac- 
cording to  an  article  in  Tht  St\o  Englander  for 
January,  on  "Easy  Divorce:  its  Causes  and 
Evils."  by  Rev.  J.  E.  Dwinell.  of  California,  the 
statistics  of  29  counties,  out  of  52  in  that  state, 
■how  that  5,849  marriage  licenses  wore  insued 
and  789  divorces  granted,  or  one  divorce  to  7.41 
licenses.  Tet  counties  in  other  states  than  Cali- 
fornia make  as  bad  or  a  worse  showing.  Phila- 
delphia, it  is  said,  granted  101  divorces  in  1862. 
215  in  1872.  and  477  in  1882.  There  were  212  in 
Kew  York  City  in  1870,  and  316  in  1882.  Com- 
plete retoms  show  that  New  England  granted 


2,113  divorces  in  1878.  and  probably  the  number 
last  year  was  still  greater,  notwithstanding  im> 
portant  legislation  which  has  reduced  the  num- 
ber in  some  of  these  states.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  divorces  have  doubled  in  proportion  to 
marriages  or  population  in  most  of  the  North- 
em  states  within  thirty  years.  No  reports  as 
yet  have  been  received  irom  the  Southern 
states. 

From  a  recent  report  of  the  "  Italian  Bureau 
of  Statistics,"  covering  a  period  of  ten  years,  we  ' 
learn  that  the  increase  for  each  1.000  marriages 
between  '71  and  '79  in  France,  was  ftrom  4.46  to 
9.14:  in  England  and  Wales  firom  .98  to  2.17;  in 
Denmark  firom  36.27  to  40.29.  Between  1871  and 
1880  Italy  remained  stationary;  Belgium  in- 
creased firom  2.85  to  7  40;  Holland  firom  5.20  to 
7.35:  Scotland  firom  .11  to  .29;  Sweden  firom  4.96 
to  7.60;  and  Roumania  ftt>m  9.06  to  10.86.  Swit- 
zerland has  the  highest  figures  in  Europe,  but  the 
increase  b^;an  earlier,  and  does  not  appear  in 
these  tables.  Her  rate  is  about  46.  but  in  some 
cantons  it  is  ikr  higher.  Other  countries  report 
for  shorter  periods.  In  Wurtemburg  the  in- 
crease is  from  6.67  in  1876.  to  12.25  in  1879;  in 
Saxony  from  21  in  1876  to  31.42  in  1878;  In  Thu- 
ringia  from  14.33  to  17.48  in  eight  years;  and  in 
Baden  firom  4.63  to  7.31  in  seven  years;  in  Alsace- 
Lorraine  from  4.46  in  1874  to  7.86  in  1880;  in 
Hungary  from  6.74  in  1876  to  10  in  1880;  and  in 
BussU  from  1.33  in  1871  to  2.05  in  1877.  Other 
statistics  for  England  and  Wales,  France  and 
Belgium,  cover  40  years,  and  finagmentary  re- 
turns from  parts  of  Germany  go  back  about  as 
fitr,  while  we  have  those  of  Sweden  for  60  yean. 
From  these  facts,  as  reported  both  ttom  the 
Old  World  and  the  New,  it  is  apparent  that  thero 
is  a  rapidly  rising  tide  of  divorce  among  the 
progressive  nations,  though  the  main  swell  and 
crest  of  this  dark  tidal  wave  is  in  America;  and 
this  is  nowhere  higher  than  where  it  breaks  Into 
thePaoiflo. 

The  divorce  question  lies  in  the  very 
centre  of  the  problem  of  Christian  civ- 
ilization. *' Sociology,"  says  an  emi- 
nent scholar,  "  is  the  coming  science  ;" 
and  in  its  sphere  may  lie  no  small  part 
of  the  next  battle  ground  between 
Christianity  and  unbelief.  The  Family 
is  its  fundamental  element,  and  the 
divorce  question  is  the  vital  point  in 
the  problem  of  the  Family. 

The  remedy  for  this  alarming  evil  is: 
(a)  stringent  divorce  laws,  (&)  uniform 
laws  in  all  the  states,  (c)  prohibiting  the 
guilty  party  from  re-marrying,  (d)  a 
higher  moral  sentiment  as  to  the  nature 
and  .sanctity  of  marriage,  (e)  a  firm  and 
vigorous  administration  of  the  laws  in 
our  courts,  and  of  discipline  in  the 
church. 
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Fftrtisaa  IfisreprMenUtioii. 

IhfAk  shalt  not  bear  falw  voUness  againti 

thy  neighbor.— "Et.  xx:  16. 
Death  and  life  are  in  the  power  of  the  tongue. 
— ProT.  xviii:  21. 
Wb  are  on  the  eve  of  a  campaign  that 
will  be  in  one  respect  peculiar:  there  is 
a  singular  lack  of  well-defined  issaes  of 
national  moment,  and  the  prospect  is 
that  men,  rather  than  principles,  will 
be  the  theme  of  discussion  to  an  un- 
nsnal  extent  The  tendency  to  misrep- 
resentation will  be  strong,  and  to  decry 
it  is  the  preacher's  nrgent  dnty.  The 
sentiment  that  *' Religion  must  not 
meddle  with  politics"  is,  in  such  a  case, 
especially  fulse.  Religion  must  *'  med- 
dle "  with  disobedience  to  God's  laws, 
wherever  it  is  fonnd.  Three  forms  of 
this  misrepresentation  may  be  indi- 
cated :  1.  The  suppression  of  facts  essen- 
tial to  a  right  estimateof  character.  This 
is,  perhaps,  the  most  usual  and  most 
dangerous  form  of  the  evil.  •*  No  lie  is 
so  dangerous  as  a  half-truth."  2.  The 
accepting  of  unverified  rumor  for  fact 
Ue  who  does  this  becomes  an  indorser 
of  the  rumor.  A  premium  is  there- 
by placed  upon  slander.  It  is  a  matter 
of  common    observation   that   a   false 


charge  will  travel  fiuiter  and  survive 
longer  than  the  refutation.  This  ought 
not  so  to  be.  3.  Direct  fabrication  of 
known  falsehood.  This  is  most  apt  to 
occur  immediately  preceding  the  eteo- 
tion,  when  denial  comes  too  late.  The 
**Morey  Letter'*  is  a  prominent  in- 
stance. 

The  evils  of  such  misrepresentation 
are  lasting  and  obvious:  1.  It  defiles  the 
individual,  blunts  his  sense  of  honor 
and  justice,  numbs  his  conscience, 
and  weakens  his  moral  influence  orer 
his  fellows.  2.  It  is  a  crime  against 
one's  country.  There  are  few  things 
more  degrading  to  a  nation  than  a 
**  mud-slinging "  campaign.  It  con- 
founds patriotism  with  the  basest  pas- 
sions. It  lowers  the  morals  of  office- 
holders by  banishing  self-respecting 
men  from  the  political  arena.  No  one 
can  shield  himself  behind  assumed  ca- 
lamities in  the  event  of  his  party's  de- 
feat. The  end  does  not  justify  the 
means.  3.  It  is  a  sin  before  God.  In 
the  thunders  of  Sinai  it  was  condemned. 
Ananias  and  Sapphira  were  slain  to  en- 
force upon  us  the  fact  of  God's  awfnl 
wrath  against  it.  Christ  himself  was  the 
victim  of  partisan  misrepresentation. 
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ABOITITD  THS 
The  Foetie  Element  in  Preaching. 

m  INTEBVIEW   WITH  S.  P.  SPBECHEB,  D.D., 
OF  SAN   FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

— <*My  style  has  changed  radically 
in  the  last  twenty  years.  When  I  began 
preaching,  you  will  remember,  poetic 
images  and  warm  coloring  abounded 
greatly  in  my  sermons.  These  pleased 
the  people  and  drew  crowds;  but  I  soon 
discovered  that  they  did  not  make  per- 
manent impressions.  Something  was 
wanting.  I  sent  away  the  people  talk- 
ing about  the  sermon,  but  not  about 
their  sins.  I  knew  that  this  was  not 
preaching  in  any  true  sense  of  the 
word.  Flowers  are  pretty,  but  they  are 
poor  substitutes  for  bread  and  meat". 

— "Certainly;  poetry,  figures  of 
speech,  illustrations  rightly  handled, 
are  immensely  efifective  in  a  sermon; 
but  they   must  be    kept  subordinate. 


EDITOB'S  TABLE. 

The  light  of  an  electric  lamp  may  re- 
veal to  me  the  beauty  of  the  diamond, 
bnt  again  its  glare  may  so  blind  me 
or  attract  my  vision  that  I  lose  sight  of 
the  diamond." 

— "In  this  way  I  wrought  the  chaoge 
in  my  style:  I  would  fix  my  attention 
more  upon  the  thought  which  I  de- 
sired to  impress  upon  my  hearers,  and 
less  upon  the  language  which  was  to 
clothe  the  thought.  I  read  heavy  booka 
of  theology,  of  philosophy,  of  science. 
In  writing  or  speaking  I  was  on  my 
guard  against  introducing  an  illnstra- 
tion,  however  beautiful,  for  its  own 
sake." 

— "No,  I  never  take  a  manuscript 
into  the  pulpit.  Indeed,  I  make  it  a 
point  not  to  write  before  preaching* 
but  after  preaching.  Writing  before 
preaching  bothers  me.    I  write  in  or- 
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der  to  correct  my  style  and  to  preserre 


my  sermons. 
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ChineM  Gordon's  Brarery  toward  God. 

IN   I29TBBVISW  WITH    MAJOB-OENKBAL 
O.  O.   HOWABD. 

— ••!  never  get  done  admiring  the 
wonderful  Christian  faith  of  that  man 
of  God,  'Chinese*  Gordon.  He  has 
attained  supreme  heights  in  Christian 
experience. 

—  "Yes;  in  and  out  of  the  army  I 
have  heard  much  talk  about  what  my 
friends  are  pleased  to  call  '  the  marvel- 
ousness'  of  my  faith,  but  I  know  my 
weaknesses :  I  have  not  the  bravery 
toward  God  that  Gordon  has.  I  do  not 
fear  man ;  I  think  I  can  truly  say  I  am 
never  conscious  of  physical  fear.  Men 
in  conflict,  or  the  forces  of  nature  in 
conflict,  cause  me  not  the  slightest 
trembling  of  spirit  or  of  body.   But  I  am 


conscious  of  a  shrinking  of  soul  when 
I  enter  God's  presence,  even  though  I 
come  to  Him  to  plead  His  promises.'* 

— ••  No,  I  think  not.  I  cannot  trace 
this  feeling  to  any  fear  of  harm  that 
may  come  to  me  because  of  God*8  in- 
finitely superior  strength— physical  and 
intellectual;  but  I  trace  it  wholly  to  a 
sense  of  my  own  utter  un worthiness. 
I  feel  that  I,  a  worm  of  the  dust,  com- 
mit almost  sacrilege  to  enter  the  pres- 
ence of  so  holy  a  being  as  God.  I  know, 
of  course,  the  answer;  I  know  that  Christ 
is  my  substitute  and  that  He  is  worthy; 
but  somehow  or  other,  every  now  and 
then,  this  fails  to  support  me.  Here 
Gordon  has  a  great  advantage.  He  ven- 
tures on  God  without  anji sense  of  fear.'* 

— "I leave  to-morrow  for  Europe  and 
Egypt,  and  will  travel  a  thousand  miles 
through  the  desert,  if  necessary,  to  see 
this  man  of  God.'* 
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THEHE3  AND  TEZT3  OF  BECENT  LEASING  8EBH0NS. 

1.  The  Work  of  the  Holy  Spirit.    "  And  the  Spirit  of  Qod  moved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters." — 
Gen.  1:  a.    F.  R.  Earle,  D.D..  London,  England. 

2.  Lot  Going  to  Sodom.    "Then  Lot  chose  him  all  the  plain  of  Jordan    .    .    .    and  pitched  hi» 
tent  toward  Uodom."— Gen.  xiii:  11,  13.    T.  T.  Eaton,  D.D.,  Loiasville,  Ky. 

3.  Chrintianlty  CouBlstent  with  the  Highest  Reason.    "  Their  rock  is  not  as  onr  Rock,  even  our 
enemies  themselves  belngjndges."— Dent,  xxxii:  31.    James  E.  Latimer,  D.D.,  Boston. 

4.  Christianity  in  Common  Things.     '*Open  thou  mine  eyes,  that  I  may  behold  wondrous  things 
out  of  thy  law."— Ps.  cxix:  18.    Rev  Brooke  Herford,  Bcwton. 

6.  Grappling  Irons.    "  Quicken  me  after  thy  loving  kindness;  so  shall  I  keep  the  testimony  of  thy 

mouth."— Pa.  cxix:  88.    Rev.  C.  H.  Spurgeon,  London,  England. 
The  Spirit  of  the  Cradle.    "  And  they  brought  young  children  to  him,"  etc.— Mark  x:  13-18. 

Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  Brooklyn. 
The  Boyhood  of  Christ.    "  And  when  he  was  twelve  years  old,"  etc.— Luke  ii:  4A-52.    Joseph  T. 

Dnryea,  D.D.,  Boston. 
The  Unalterable  Purpose.    "  And  it  came  to  pass  when  the  time  was  come  that  he  should  be 

received  up,  he  stedfantly  set  his  face   to  go  to  Jerusalem."— Luke  ix:  61.     Rev.    Stopford 

A.  Brooke.  London,  England. 
9.  Commonness  of  Ingratitude.    "  Where  are  the  nine  V-  Luke  xvii:  17.    Charles  F.  Deems.D.  D. 

10.  God's  Love  in  Christ    "G<d  so  loved  the  world,"  etc.— John  iii:  16.    John  H.  Barrows,  D.D.,. 

Chicago. 

11.  Mob  Law  and  City  Government.    '*  And  when  the  town  clerk  bad  appeased  the  people,"  etc. — 

Acts  xix:  36.    Rev.  Henry  J.  Van  D>ke,  Jr.,  New  York. 

12.  Paul's  Acceptance  of  Discipline.     '*  None  of  these  things  move  me,  neither  count  I  my  life," 

etc.— Acts  XX:  24-36.    Joseph  Parker,  D.D.,  London. 

13.  What  Paul  Leaves  Behind.    "  I  know  this,  that  after  my  departing  shall  grievous  wolves  enter 
in,"  etc.— Acts  xx:  29.    Joseph  Parker,  D.D.,  London. 

A  World  Without  Religion.    '*  And  even  as  they  did  not  like  to  retain  God  in  their  knowledge," 
etc.— Rom.  1:  28.    G.  C.  Lorimer,  D.D.,  Chicago. 
16.  Individualism  in  the  Kingdom  of  God.    "  So  then  every  one  of  us  shall  give  account  of  himself 
to  God."— Rom.  xiv:  12.    Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  Brooklyn. 

16.  Woman's  PUce  in  the  Church,  and  How  to  Fill  It.     "  She  that  liveth  in  pleasure  is  dead  while 

she  liveth."— 1  Tim.  v:  0.     R.  H.  Rivers.  D.D.,  Louisville.  Ky. 

17.  Some  Curiosities  of  80-calle<l  "  Free  Thought."     "  For  when  they  speak  groat  swelling  words  of 

vanity,"  etc.— 2  Pet.  il:  18, 19.    Rev.  D.  W.  C.  Huntington,  Bradford,  Pa. 
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SUGaESTIVS  THEHE3. 


1.  The  Immediacy  of  God's  Mercy.  ("  It  came 
to  pass,  when  the  children  of  iHrael  cried 
.  .  .  that  the  Lord  sent  a  prophet." — 
Judges  vi:  7,  8.) 

a.  The  Obduracy  of  Sin.  ;••  For  all  this  [re- 
peate<l  JndgmentK]  they  sinuc<l  Htill."-P8. 
Ixxviii:  32.) 

8.  Common  Senpe  Preaching.  ("  Becauf»c  the 
preacher  was  wise  he  •  ♦  •  sought  out  and 
set  in  order  many  proverbs."— Eccl.  xii*  9.\ 


4.  Insight  better  than  Eyesight.  ('\Seeing  many 
things.butthou  observestuot.  '-Isa.xlil:  20. > 

6.  The  Unreasonableness  of  (lass  Prejudice. 
("And  ho  was  a  Samaritan.  *  •  *  Were  there 
nut  ten  cleansed  ?  But  where  are  the  nine?'* 
etc.-Luke  xvii:  16- 19.) 

6.  Believing  is  Seeing.  ("  Your  father  Abraham 
r^olced  to  [believed  that  he  should]  see  my 
day:  and  he  saw  it  and  was  glad."— John 
▼iii:  66.) 
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The  DespAir  of  Unbelief.  ("  What  U  truth  ?" 
John  xvUi:  38.) 

A  Short  Wity  to  Settle  QueeUone  of  CMiUstrr. 
("Lord,  wh*t  wilt  thou  have  me  to  dor*— 
Acta  ix;6.) 
9.  Spirittuil  Ueroiem.  ("  Men  th*t  have  haz- 
arded their  Uvea  for  the  name  of  our  Lord 
JeHUH  Christ  "—Acts  xv:  M.) 

Beasonsble  and  Unreasonable  Burdens.  ("To 
lay  upon  you  no  ereater  burden  than  these 
neceeaary  things.  — ^Acta  xv:  38.) 
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U.  Christian  Calmiie—.  ("PMil  was  now 
about  to  open  his  mouth. '  — Acts  zvtil: 
U.I 

IS.  Premature  Judgments.  (**  Judge  nothing  ba> 
fore  the  time."- 1  Cor.  iv:  5.) 

IS.  The  Urgency  of  the  Ooapel's  CaU.  ("  And 
while  he  [Lot]  lingered  the  men  laid  hold 
upon  his  hand  *  *  *  and  they  brought  him 
forth."— Oen.  xix:  16.  "And  others  save 
with  fear,  pulling  them  out  of  the  lire."— 
Jude,  verse  !B.) 


aSBHS  OF  XLLT7ST&ATI0N. 

Bt  Edwako  jBwirr  Whxixxr.  A.  M. 

Bverywhert  /  $ee  the  tneviUMe  expreuitm  qf  the  Ii\^nite  in  the  world.    By  it  the  $»q>ematwral  is  teen  i» 
ike  depths  nf  every  heart.— PAerrmvu. 


INIBcuUlea  often  dwindle  from  mountains 
to  mole-holes  when  one  firmly  grapples  with 
them.  Everj-body  has  noticed  that  a  hill,  Just 
before  we  reach  it,  appears  much  steeiwr  than 
it  does  after  the  ascent  is  begun — ^the  effect  of 
what  artists  call  fore-shortening. 

ffalTerlBS  ipiparts  to  a  Christian  character 
a  beauty  that  seems  otherwise  imattainable. 
Pearls  are  said  to  be  a  secretion  effused  from  the 
pearl-oyster  round  a  piece  of  grit  or  tbom  in- 
•ertecl  between  its  flesh  and  the  shell  in  which 
it  lives.  Paul's  "  thorn  in  the  flesh"  (2  Cor.  xiU 
7)  comes  to  mind. 

Virtue  differs  from  innocence  in  being  the 
fruit  of  resistance  to  temptation;  not  merely  a 
IMwsivo  quality,  but  an  active  one,  which  over- 
come evil.  A  flower  has  Just  b««n  discovered 
in  South  America,  which  is  visible  only  when 
the  wind  blows  strongly.  At  other  times  noth- 
ing but  the  leaves  and  stem  appear. 

Burning  lovefbr  C  bilstwill  find  vent 
in  gospel  work  of  some  kind,  somewhere.  It 
does  not  sit  around  with  folded  hands,  wa  ting 
to  be  told  what  to  do  or  how  to  begin.  A  boy 
once  came  to  Momrt,  wishing  to  compose  some- 
thing and  inquiring  the  way  to  begin.  Mozart 
told  him  to  wait.  "  You  composed  at  a  much 
earlier  age/'  said  the  boy.  "  But  asked  nothing 
about  it,"  replied  the  great  musician. 

Refuge  InCbrfstis  touchingly  illustrated 
in  a  painting  by  the  celebrated  artist,  F.  8. 
Church,  of  New  York.  It  ropresenti*  *ho  figure 
of  Christ  extended  on  a  cross  by  th?  wayside. 
The  sky  is  dark  overhead,  and  a  blinding  rain- 
storm is  beating  down.  Beneath  one  of  the  out- 
stretched arms  a  half  dozen  little  tempest-tossed 
birds  have  found  foothold,  and  there  they  huddle 


together,  securely  sheltered  ftom  the  rain  and 
wind.  "  Ye  are  of  more  value  than  many  spar- 
rows." (Matt  x:  81.) 

Tbe  hoar  of  ntedlUtilon  does  more  to 
determine  the  Chriatian's  character  than  all  the 
rest  of  the  bustling,  busy  day.  As  President 
Oarfield  said  in  the  Chicago  Conventiou  of  1880> 
'*  it  is  not  when  a  storm  is  on  the  sea  and  the  bill 
lows  are  lashing  the  shore  in  wild  tarj,  that  the. 
water^s  depth  is  measured  ;  but  when  the  waves 
sub«ide,and  peace  smiles  upon  the  surfkoe,  thai 
the  plummet  is  dropped  and  the  measuremeots 
are  taken." 

Bntliaslasm,  in  the  tremendous  power  it 
bestows  upon  its  possessor,  is  well  illustrated 
by  an  Alpine  avalanche.  Speaking  of  masiww  of 
ice  and  snow  hanging  on  the  edge  of  a  glacier, 
J.  A.  Symonds  says:  "  We  have  seen  such  ava- 
lanches brooding  upon  Monte  Rosa  or  the  Jong- 
firau,  beaten  by  storms,  loosened  perchance  by 
summer  sun,  but  motionless.  In  a  moment  a 
lightning  flash  strikes  the  mass,  and  it  rosrB 
crumbling  to  the  deep." 

Remorse  is  none  the  less  sharp  that  iti 
oauses  lie  hidden  flrom  the  eyes  of  others.  At  a 
certain  exhibition  of  wax  figures  in  New  York, 
one  sees,  on  entering,  flgures  of  crowned  headi. 
statesmen, poets,  famous  men  of  all  sorts,  in  floe 
apparel  and  imposing  pomp.  But  down  a  wind- 
ing stairway,  beneath  the  ground  floor,  is  the 
Chamber  of  Horrors,  in  which  are  represented 
men  Just  beheaded,  punished  by  the  knout,  bang 
by  lynchers,  guillotined,  burned  at  the  stskc, 
etc.  It  is  indeed  a  chamber  of  horrors,  but  not 
more  so  than  that  which  bome  souls  have  in  tb« 
secret  recesses  of  memory,  and  to  which  coo- 
science  is  ever  conducting  them  in  the  still,  qoiet 
hours  of  life. 


^>» 


HELFFT7L  DATA  IN  CUBBENT  LTTEEATTTBE. 

Bt  J.  M.  Shbbwood,  D.D. 


Books  of  the  Uonth. 

Macmiilan  rf  Co.  "  Sermons  preached  in  Man- 
chester. Third  Series."  "  The  Secret  of  Power, 
and  Other  Sermons:  Fourth  Series."  "The 
Life  of  David,  as  Reflected  in  his  Psalms." 
By  Alexander  Maclaren,  D.D.  We  have  here- 
tofore expressed  our  high  estimate  of  the  value 
to  Bible  preachers  and  teachers  of  the  pre- 


vious volumes  of  the  now  noted  Manchester 
pastor.  And  we  would  heartily  renew  our 
strong  commendation  in  connection  with  tbeM 
later  sermons  and  studies.  There  is  the  aeme 
freshness  and  breadth  of  thought,  the  same 
simplicity,  refinement  and  richness  of  express- 
ion, the  same  wondrous  insight  of  valasble 
suggestion  underlying  alike  the  historic  loci* 
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dents  and  the  formal  and  incidental  teach- 
ings of  the  Word.  And  there  Is  the  same  large- 
ness, depth  and  deUcacy  in  the  unfoldings 
of  spiritual  experience.  Few  volumes  of  SQr- 
mons  are  of  equal  worth  for  permanent  pos- 
session, and  few  will  yield  larger  returns  of 
Interest  and  profit  to  thoughtful  perusal  than 
the  entire  series. — "The  Household  Library  of 
Exposition:"  *'The  Parables  of  Our  Lord/'  by 
Marcus  Dods.  D.D.  *'  The  Temptation  of  Christ/' 
by  Rev.  G^eorge  8.  Barrett.  "  The  Lord's  Prayer/* 
by  Charles  Stoddard,  D.D.  The  same  publish- 
«xs.  These  three  volumes  are  uniform  in  size 
and  style  with  those  named  above.  Each  one 
is  admirable  in  its  way.  The  first  covers 
the  thirteen  iNirables  recorded  by  Matthew. 
The  exposition  is  lucid,  simple,  spiritual  and 
practical.  It  is  a  good  sign,  the  attention  which 
Christ's  own  teachings  are  at  present  receiving 
on  the  part  of  religious  writers.  The  effect  on 
Christian  thought  and  the  type  of  preaching 
«annot  be  otherwise  than  beneficiaL  The  vol- 
ume on  "The  Temptation  of  Christ"  is  written 
with  unusual  ability.  It  teaches  the  reality 
of  the  temptation,  the  personality  of  the  Devil, 
the  actual  strife  in  the  wilderness  between 
the  Heads  of  t:.e  two  great  opposing  moral 
forces  in  the  world;  and  it  enforces  this  only 
consistent  and  scriptural  view  with  cogent  and 
•aiisfkctory  arguments.—"  The  "Lord's  prayer," 
although  so  fully  discussed  by  men  of  ability 
and  highest  worth,  will  be  found  full  of  inter- 
est and  profit  to  the  Christian,  for  the  author 
Titters  his  own  living  thoughts  about  it  in  his 
own  natural  way,  flrom  a  practical  standpoint, 
and  with  a  simple  wish  to  honor  God.  The 
whole  six  volumes  make  excellent  family 
reading. 

Harper  dk  Brothers.  "  The  Great  Argument; 
or  Jesus  Christ  in  the  Old  Testament,"  by  Wil- 
liam M.  Thomson,  M.A.,  M.D.  The  author  is 
a  physician  of  repute  in  New  York  city,  and 
Prof,  of  Materia  Medica  in  the  University  of 
New  York.  He  is  a  son  of  the  author  of  '*  The 
Land  and  the  Book,"  and  for  many  years  has 
taught  the  largest  Bible  class  in  the  world. 
This  book  is  doubtless  the  result  of  his  studies 
in  this  service.  There  is  nothing  essentially 
new  or  profound  in  the  "  Great  Argument."  He 
follows  the  lino  of  the  Messianic  prophecies 
from  Genesis  to  their  close  in  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures. While  the  work  has  no  special  value  for 
the  scientific  student,  or  from  a  critical  stand- 
point, it  is  Just  adapted  to  the  mass  of  Chris- 
tian readers,  and  we  doubt  not  will  prove  a 
highly  popular  and  useful  treatise,  as  it  cer- 
tainly is  a  timely  and  creditable  contribution 
to  our  religious  literature — "Short  History 
of  the  Reformation,"  by  John  F.  Hurst,  D.D. 
Same  publishers.  A  capital  idea.  The  salient 
features  of  the  Reformation  are  hero  sketched 
In  a  few  terse  and  telling  paragraph r,  so  that 
in  the  space  of  125  pages  the  reader  will  got  a 
clear  and  tolerably  full  view  of  this  marvellous 
era  in  modem  history.—"  On  the  Difference  Be- 


tween Physical  and  Moral  Law,"  by  William 
Arthiir.  Same  publishers.  The  subject  here 
treated  is  of  the  'first  importance.  The  writer 
is  evidently  familiar  with  the  sutiject,  and  has 
studied  long  and  patiently  what  is  called  the 
Positive  Philosophy.  The  oondu  ion  of  his 
reasoning  places  a  low  estimate  on  the  opinions 
of  the  founder  of  this  school  and  his  beet  known 
expositors.  Notwithstanding  the  metaphysical 
character  of  the  book,  the  author's  style  is 
lucid,  simple,  and  Aree  fh>m  technicalities;  it 
is  also  firesh  and  forcible;  his  illustrations  are 
also  pertinent,  while  the  reasoning  is  logical, 
weighty,  and,  for  the  most  part,  conclusive. 
"The  Tongue  of  Fire,"  by  the  same  author, 
published  many  years  ago,  made  him  widely 
known  throughout  Christendom.  It  is  a  Chris- 
tian classic,  written  with  remarkable  power. 
The  present  volume  will  add  to  the  author's 
reputation  as  a  thoughtful  philosophical  writer 
of  no  mean  ability. 

Fleming  H.  Bevell  (Chicago).  "Current  Dis- 
cussions in  Theology,"  by  the  Professors  of 
Chicago  Thelogical  Seminary.  Vol.  IL  Price 
$1.60.  The  plan  of  this  work  is  somewhat 
unique,  yet  admirable  Its  aim  is  to  ftimish  an 
annual  digest  of  theological  thought  and  inves- 
tigation. The  first  volume  was  issued  a  year 
ago,  and  was  the  earnest  of  a  valuable  series  of 
books.  It  gives  the  views  of  the  several  pro- 
fessors in  their  respective  departments  on  cur- 
rent theology.  The  present  volume  is  devoted 
to  the  following  subjects:  "Present  State  of 
Old  Testament  Studies,"  by  B^v.  Samuel  Ives 
Curtiss,  Professor  of  Old  Testament  Exegesis; 
"Present  State  of  New  Testament  Study,"  by 
Bev.  James  T.  Hyde,  Prof,  of  New  Testament 
Literature,  etc.;  "History  of  Doctrine,  or  Pres- 
ent State  of  Theology  and  Theological  Parties 
in  Germany  and  German  Switzerland,"  by  Bev. 
Hugh  M.  Scott,  Prof,  of  Ecclesiastical  History; 
"Theism  anc  Revelation,"  by  Bev.  George  N. 
Boardman,  Prof. of  Systematic  Theology;  "Cur- 
rent Preaching:  Its  Nature,  Manner,  Tenden- 
cies, and  Conditions  of  Power,"  by  Bev.  Frank- 
lin W.  Fisk,  Prof,  of  Sacred  Bhetoric.  The  field 
covered  by  the  discussion  is  a  very  broad  one. 
The  aim  of  the  writers  does  not  involve  an  ex- 
haustive discussion  of  the  various  topics  men- 
tioned. They  do  not  attempt  to  settle  the  ques- 
tions at  issue,  so  much  as  to  state  what  they  are, 
and  to  afford  hints  in  aid  of  their  solution. 
Such  an  "Annual  Theological  Review,"  con- 
ducted with  fairness  and  intelligence,  cannot 
be  otherwise  than  helpful  to  theolgical  readers 
and  all  interested  in  the  current  phases  of 
theology. 

Funk  (£  Wagnatts.  "Brahmoism,"  by  Bam 
Chandra  Bose.  Price  $l.'i6.  The  author  is  a 
resident  of  Lucknow,  India,  and  a  convert  to 
Christianity.  He  is  at  present  on  a  visit  to  this 
country,  being  delegated  by  the  Evangelical 
Church  of  India  to  the  recent  Methodist  Gen- 
eral Conference.  He  is  a  very  remarkable  man 
an  able  writer,  and  master  of  Hindu  literature 
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in  all  itc  formi.  Probably  no  living  m&n  ii 
more  familiar  with  the  modem  movoment 
known  a«  Reformed  UiudoLBm  than  is  Mr.  Boae. 
"Brahmolsm"  is  an  intelligent  and  succinct 
history  of  the  Reformed  Hindu  faith  with  which 
)3aboo  Keshub  Ohunder  Hen  s  name  is  associ- 
ated, firom  its  incipioncy  in  1630  to  the  present 
time.  The  various  phases  of  development 
thnmgh  which  it  has  pasHed.  the  sects  into 
which  it  has  split,  and  the  dogmas  and  prin- 
ciples it  has  ft^m  time  to  time  promulgated, 
are  all  treated  of  by  the  author  with  remArkftble 
skill  azid  ability.  The  scope  and  character  of 
the  work  are  indicated  by  the  titles  of  the  lead 
ing  chapters.  The  Introduction  gives  a  histor- 
ical  view  and  philosophical  analysis  of  Mor- 
monism  as  a  religious  system,  and  of  Auguste 
Comte*s  religious  fkith,  and  then  points  out  the 
immense  superiority  of  the  religion  of  the 
Brahmo  Sorai^)  ^  many  essential  features.  The 
second  chapter,  "The  Adi  SomaJ,"  traces  the 
origin,  progress,  constitution  and  present  status 
of  the  Parent  Association  or  Reformed  Hindu- 
ism. 8.  The  Progressive  SomaJ.  4.  The  Affirma- 
tions and  Negations  of  Brahmoism.  6  and  6. 
The  New  Dispensation.  7.  The  Sadharan  Brahmo 
SomiO.  8.  Religious  Aspirations  of  Young  In- 
dia. 9.  Rajah  Ram  Mohum  Boy  (the  founder 
of  Brahmoism),  as  Hymnologist.  Short  bio 
graphical  sketches  of  the  prominent  actors  in 
the  movoment,  and  a  fuller  sketch  of  Chunder 
Sen  are  also  given,  and  their  \iews  are  mostly 
stated  in  their  own  words.  Ram  Chandra  Rose 
has  done  important  service  to  the  Church  in 
this  work,  as  it  gives  a  complete  view  (and  the 
only  one  we  know  of)  of  this  wonderful  move- 
ment, and  that '(for  the  first  time)  Arom  a  strict- 
ly orthodox  standpoint.—"' Chinese '  Gordon: 
a  Succinct  Record  of  his  Life,"  by  Archibald 
Forbes.  Same  publishers.  Standard  Library. 
Price  26  cents.  There  is  no  man  living  upon 
whom  is  concentrated  so  wide  and  intense  an 
interest  at  the  present  time  as  the  subject  of 
this  brief  sketch.  This  little  volume  claims  to 
be  only  a  compilation  and  abridgment.  But. 
notwithstanding,  it  gives  one  a  pretty  vivid  idea 
of  this  wonderful  man — of  his  heroic  confidence, 
bis  calm  and  perfect  trust  in  Ck>d  at  all  times, 
and  of  the  truly  romantic  and  almost  supernat- 
ural elements  and  events  which  enter  into  his 
extraordinary  career. 

The  CetUwry  Co.  "  Laudes  Domini :  a  Selection 
of  Spiritual  Songs,  Ancient  and  Modem."  Dr. 
Robinson's  "Spiritual  Songs,"  series  has  met 
with  universal  fitvor,  and  this  work,  which  has 
been  for  several  years  in  preparation,  is  now 
given  to  the  public  in  the  hope  that  it  may 
share  in  the  approval  which  has  been  accorded 
to  those  which  have  preceded  it.  It  deserves  it 
It  seems  to  us,  in  its  mechanical,  literary  and 
musical  qualities,  the  very  })erfection  of  hym- 
nology.  It  is  especially  rich  in  hymns  of  praise 
to  Christ  our  Lortl,  as  its  name  implies.  It  is 
deHigued  to  lead  the  taste  of  congregations  and 
choirs  toward  a  higher  class  of  lyrics  and  mu- 


sic than  now  prevails.  To  this  end.  a  laxge 
selection  from  the  great  wealth  of  newer  hymiH 
and  modem  American,  English  and  Oerman 
choral  music,  has  been  included  with  the  best 
of  the  old  and  familiar  hymns  and  standard 
tones  in  common  use. 

Periodicals. 

TsAKsmoii  PsBxoDs  iM  Rkuoxous  Thouobt. 
By  T.  M.  Post.  D.D.  Aitdover  Beview  (June).  IB 
pp.  Few  can  take  exception  to  the  statemenu 
of  this  ably  written  article  ;  none  to  its  spirit. 
Botn  the  advocates  and  the  opponents  of  the 
"  New  Theology  "  may  read  it  to  advantage.  He 
docs  not  enter  into  the  discussion  of  its  merits  or 
demerits,  nor  indicate  in  what  it  consists:  bat 
he  dwells  upon  the  historic  fact,  that  **  tzansitioD 
periods  "  have  been  fkeqnent  in  the  past,  and,  in 
the  light  ot  present  movements,  whose  character 
and  tendency  may  be  regarded  as  yet  indetermi- 
nate, he  aims  to  point  out  the  dangers  and  dilA- 
culties  and  opportunities  of  such  a  period.  The 
trend  of  the  paper  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  where 
the  sympathies  of  the  writer  are.  All  will  agree 
with  him  in  his  closing  words,  understood  as  ex- 
pressing a  general  truth,  and  not  as  characteris- 
ing the  present  tendency  to  a  broad  theology: 
"  The  transition  that  lifts  up  Christ  and  sets  the 
fiu»  of  the  Church  toward  Him.  that  enthrones 
Him  in  the  centre  of  its  theologic  system,  and 
makes  Him  the  supreme  and  ultimate  self- 
expression  of  Ood  to  the  world,  overruling  all 
others,  and  conforming  them  to  itself,  and  test- 
ing by  itself  the  genuineness  and  degree  of  aU 
inspiration — such  a  transition  movement  we  feel 
could  not  bear  very  widely  fk\>m  the  truth,  nor, 
while  thus  centralizing,  need  it  be  regarded 
greatly  with  alarm." 

Thk  Usk  AMD  Abdsb  OF  Pabtdls.  By  Bev. 
Washington  Oladden.  The  CaUurjf  .June);  6  pp. 
This  brief  paper  is  timely  and  sensible.  The 
time  has  been  when  party  names  stood  for  prin- 
ciples, fundamental  and  sharply  defined,  and  a 

distinctive  policy.  But  It  is  not  so  to-day  in  tb* 
United  SUtes.  Two  facts  stand  out  in  bold  re- 
lief :  the  dearth  of  principles,  and  the  strife  for 
patronage.  It  would  be  impossible  to  define 
either  the  principles  or  the  policy  of  either  of 
the  parties  now  clamoring  for  the  votes  of  fifty 
million  freemen.  Look  at  their "  platforms," 
and  tell,  if  you  can,  which  iswhich,  orwhat  ideal 
or  grand  truths  either  represents.  Has  not  th* 
time  come  for  a  new  departure  f  Are  there  not 
interests  at  stake  infinitely  more  vital  and  im- 
portant than  the  maintenance  of  existing  party 
names  and  party  organizations  ? 

The  Christian  Comckptioii  of  Mak  By  ProU 
Lewis  F.  Steams,  Andover  Review  (May),  19  pp. 
The  object  of  this  article  is  to  show  that  m  the 
idea  qftomhip  revealed  by  ChriH  are  to  be  fonnd 
the  distinctive  features  of  the  Christian  concep- 
tion of  man.  The  incarnate  Son  is  the  perfiect 
revelation.  As  in  Him  God  is  revealed  in  His 
true  character,  so  that  He  could  say,  "  He  that 
hath  seen  me  hath  seen  the  Father,**  so  humil- 
ity is  revealed  in  Him  in  its  tme  meaning.  To 
know  Christ  is  to  know  man  in  his  perfecticm; 
it  is  to  catch  the  divine  secret  of  His  essential 
being.  This  idea  is  applied  to  the  several  rela- 
tions and  conditions  of  man.  The  paper  i» 
thoughtful  and  sensible,  as  well  as  truthftil  isd 
suggestive. 
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And  this  is  the  record  of  John,  etc, — John 

i:  19-34. 

Last  Sxtndat  we  spoke  of  the  darkest 
hours  in  the  life  of  a  servant  of  God  as 
exemplified  in  th^  man  brought  before 
ns  by  the  Gospel  of  the  day.  It  was 
John  the  Baptist  in  prison,  enveloped, 
not  externally  only  in  the  gloom  of  his 
cell,  but  inwardly  also,  in  the  dark 
elouds  of  troubled  thoughts,  of  anxious 
care  for  the  kingdom  of  God,  of  painful 
doubt  regarding  the  Messianic  mission 
of  Him  on  whom  he  had  set  all  his 
hopes. 

How  different  are  the  outward  circum- 
stances and  inner  disposition  in  which 
on  this  occasion  we  find  tbis  remark- 
able man  of  God.  Here  he  stands  in 
the  height  ot  his  power,  amid  the  fire 
of  his  activity;  in  his  soul  burns  the 
bright  flame  of  inspired  zeal  for  the 
oause  of  his  Lord;  from  his  mouth 
streams  the  joyous  testmony  to  Him  of 
whom  the  Spirit  had  revealed  to  him: 
••  Behold  the  Lam  b  of  God.  which  taketh 


away  the  sin  of  the  world  I "  On  his 
brow  glows  the  confident  assurance : 
The  kingdom  of  God  is  at  hand;  after 
me  comes  One  mightier  than  I,  who  will 
gloriously  complete,  as  Lord  and  Mas- 
ter, what  I  only  prepare  the  way  for,  as 
His  servant  and  forerunner. 

These  are  the  high,  exultant  hours  of 
a  servant  of  Grod,  granted  him  in  the 
midst  of  the  trouble  and  toil  of  his  call- 
ing, to  recompense  him  for  many  a 
dreary  hour  of  external  opposition  and 
inner  conflict.  These  are  the  bright 
spots  and  lofty  summits  of  life,  as  they 
are  now  and  again  vouchsafed,  even  to- 
day, to  a  servant  of  God,  to  a  handmaid 
of  the  L5rd,  even  if  the  place  whereon 
we  stand  be  far  humbler,  the  sphere  in 
which  we  act  far  narrower,  and  the 
trust  over  which  we  watch  far  smaller 
than  that  of  this  great  forerunner  of 
the  Lord. 

Let  the  Baptist  then,  whom  we  lately 
contemplated  in  his  dark  cell,  be  to-day 
in  his  blessed  field  of  labor  a  stimulat- 
ing example  while  we  learn  of  him: 
What  abe  the  joyous  hours  in  the  life 
of  a  tbue  servant  of  god? 

They  are: 

1.  When  he  can  testify  of  Him  of 
whom  his  heart  is  full. 


•  Translated  from  the  Oerman  by  Rev.  Tbofl. 
Kacadam,  Btratbroy,  Canada. 

[Blany  of  the  full  sermons  and  condensatioiis  published  in  tbis  Monthly  are  printed  from  the 
aatbors'  manuscripts;  others  are  specially  reported  for  this  publication.  Oreat  care  is  taken  to 
make  tbeee  reports  correct.  The  condensations  are  carefully  made  under  our  editorial  supervision. 
AH  the  sermons  of  tht^  "International  Sunday-School  Service"  are  written  expressly  for  The 
HoMiiJcnc  Monthly. — Ed.] 
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2.  When  he  can  see  that  his  labor  is 
not  in  vain  in  the  Lord. 

3.  When  he  can  hope  that  his  work 
passes  over  into  the  right  hands. 

1.  When  he  can  testify  of  Him  of  xchom 
his  heart  is  full  "  I  am  the  voice  of  one 
crying  in  the  wilderness.  Make  straight 
the  way  of  the  Lord."  Thus  answered 
John  when  they  asked,  "  Who  art  thou? 
What  sayest  thou  of  thyself?  *'  To  an- 
nounce the  kingdom  of  Heaven  as  at 
hand,  to  prepare  the  way  of  the  Mes- 
siah, to  startle  the  people  from  their 
sleep  of  sin,  to  make  ready  for  a  new 
and  better  time — that  was  his  special 
task,  his  high  calling,  his  divine  mis- 
Bion,  his  sole  passion. 

The  spirit  of  the  old  prophets,  the 
spirit  of  rebuke  and  of  warning,  of 
consolation  and  of  promise,  of  ardent 
patriotism  and  fiery  zeal  for  God's  cause, 
which  once  glowed  in  the  hearts  and 
sparkled  from  the  lips  of  a  Moses  and 
an  Elias,  of  an  Isaiah  and  an  Ezekiel — 
that  spirit  flamed  up  in  his  soul  once 
more  in  its  old  might,  after  seeming 
for  centuries  to  be  extinguished. 

Therefore  it  drove  him  out  of  the 
beaten  track  in  which  the  priests  and 
scribes  of  his  time  pursued  their  work; 
therefore  were  the  schools  of  the  Phari- 
sees and  the  synagogues  of  the  rabbis 
too  narrow  for  him;  therefore  had  the 
enjoyments  of  the  world  and  the  com- 
forts of  every-day  life  no  attraction  for 
him.  Out  in  the  wilderness  of  Jordan, 
where  the  living  breath  of  God  waved 
around  him,  where  the  spirit  of  an 
Elijah  and  an  Elishn  yet  rustled  among  . 
the  crested  palms— there  was  his  de- 
light; there  must  he  at  first,  in  still 
solitude,  develop  the  thoughts  in  his 
great  soul,  and  there,  regardless  of  the 
fear  of  men  or  their  approbation,  and 
untrammeled  by  traditional  forms  of 
worship,  utter  in  powerful  preaching 
that  of  which  his  heart  was  full,  pro- 
claim among  his  people  that  which 
ministered  to  their  peace. 

He  will  be  nothing  more  than  he  is; 
the  dignity  of  the  Messiah  he  meekly 
disclaims;  with  an  Elijah  will  he  not 
measure  himself;  nor  does  he  once  make 
pretension  to  the  name  of  a  prophet. 


But  what  he  is — that  he  knows,  that  he 
feels,  that  he  claims  for  himself  that  he 
holds  last  and  exercises  so  long  as  space 
and  time  are  granted  him:  **I  am  the 
Yoice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness, 
Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord." 

This  vocation  of  his  is  his  element; 
in  it  he  lives  and  moves,  and  thus  feels 
in  his  measure  what  the  Mightier  One 
after  him  utters  at  Jacob's  Well,  in  the 
beautiful  saying:  "  My  meat  is  to  do  the 
will  of  him  that  sent  me,  and  to  finish 
his  work.** 

To  work  in  the  calling  appointed  of 
God,   to  testify  of  Him  of  whom  the 
heart  is  full — in  this  lies  also,  for  ns 
who  are  not  worthy  to  unloose  the  shoe 
latchets  of  a  John,  the  noblest  satis&o- 
tion,  the  true  enjoyment  of  life.     To 
dare  to  be  what  we  can  and  will,  to  dare 
accomplish  that  whereto  one  feels  in 
oneself  the  gift  and  vocation — therein 
lies,  even  from  a  human  point  of  view, 
the  true  happiness.    Bead  the  biogra- 
phies of  remarkable  men  who  have  dis- 
tinguished themselves  in  any  depart- 
ment of  human  kno^edge  and  action: 
howinterestingwhena  special  proclivity 
toward  his  future  vocation  manifests 
itself  already  in  the  child,  and  is  the 
element  in  which  the  young  soul  lives, 
so  that  even  the  plays  of  the  boy  turn 
in  that  direction;  how  touching  when, 
through    all  sorts  of  hindrances  and 
difficulties,  with  severe  struggles  and 
abnegations,  the  native  talent  breaks 
its  way  till  it  finds  the  path  of  its 
calling  and  the  sphere  of  its  action! 
Ask  any  valiant  man  of  sound  head  and 
heart:  When  art  thou  happiest?    What 
are  thy  most  fortunate  hours?    He  will 
not  be  likely  to  say:  My  hours  of  rest, 
when  I  have  nothing  to  do  but  care  for 
my  body;  or  my  hours  of  recreation, 
when  I  unbend  and  enjoy  myself  in 
every  way.    But  he  will  say:  I  am  hap- 
piest in  the  work  of  my  profession,  in 
the  full  consciousness  and  full  use  of 
my  Ck>d-given  faculties.    The  learned 
man  among  his  books,  and  the  artist 
before  his  canvas  or  at  his  instrument, 
the  teacher  among  his  pupils,  and  the 
farmer    in    his    field,  the    physician 
among  his  sick,  and  the  artisan  in  hiB 
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workshop — each  feels  himself  happiest 
there,  where  he  can  use  his  special  gift, 
and  labor  in  the  calling  assigned  him 
by  God, 

How  mnch  more  happy  should  we 
feel,  how  many  more  contented,  truly 
gladsome  hoars  might  we  enjoy  in  life, 
did  we  always  think  of  this  when,  in- 
stead of  seeking  oar  happiness  beneath 
us  in  lower  enjoyments,  or  above  as  in 
ambitions  straining  after  what  stands 
too  high  for  as,  or  by  our  side  in  things 
that  do  not  concern  as,  we  were  to  seek 
it  in  what  lies  before  as  and  in  us,  in 
the  true  use  of  our  gifts,  in  the  cheer- 
ful performance  of  our  duty,  in  the 
honest  service  of  our  Lord.  This,  in- 
deed, is  our  common  yocation,  however 
modest  our  endowments  and  station  in 
the  world.  Let  each  be  in  his  own 
place  and  sphere  a  servant  of  God,  an 
handmaid  of  the  Lord. 

Make  straight  the  way  of  the  Lord  I 
That  applies  not  only  to  the  great  fore- 
runner, but  also  to  an  humble  follower 
of  the  Lord;  not  only  to  pioneer  spirits 
like  an  Elijah  or  a  John,  a  Paul  or  a 
Luther,  but  to  all  who  number  them- 
selves among  the  people  of  God.  To 
prepare  the  way  of  the  Lord  in  thine 
own  heart  and  life  by  allowing  His 
"Word  and  Spirit  to  work  on  thee;  in 
pious  devotion  and  willing  obedience, 
and  courageously  combating  all  that 
grieves  His  Spirit  and  degrades  thy 
soul.  To  prepare  the  way  of  the  Lord 
around  thee  also,  by  professing  thy  faith 
and  letting  the  light  of  a  God-fearing 
walk  shine  in  thine  own  circle,  while 
furthering  what  is  good,  and  stemming 
evil  when  thou  canst — that,  dear  Chris- 
tian, is  thy  high  and  holy,  thy  beauti- 
ful and  blessed  Ghriatian  vocation. 
And  in  such  service  there  are  hours  of 
joy  to  be  tasted,  hours  of  quiet  devo- 
tion and  hours  of  joyful  work,  hours  of 
filial  thankfulness  and  hours  of  tri- 
umphant victory  over  self  and  sin; 
hours  of  joy  which  no  earthly  lust  gives 
ns,  which  far  outweigh  all  the  abnega- 
tions and  deprivations  of  the  narrow 
way,  which  yield  us  a  foretaste  of  heav- 
enly joys,  and  let  us  experience  what 
the  hymn  says: 


"How  blessed  to  be  firee  from  sin. 

Servant  of  Christ  to  be. 
Service  of  sin  is  sl&very. 

in  Christ  is  liberty." 

The  servant  of  God  can  also  rea'p  the 
fruit  of  his  work. 

2.  When  he  can  see  that  his  labor  is  not 
in  vain  in  the  Lord.  It  was  so  with  John 
the  forerunner.  Though  a  preacher  in 
the  wilderness,  his  voice  died  not  away 
in  empty  air.  His  powerful  preaching 
of  repentance  struck  in  among  the  peo- 
ple like  a  mass  of  rock  plunged  into 
the  water,  dashing  high  the  waves  and 
propelling  the  ripple-rings  around  in 
ever-widening  circles.  It  wa%not  from 
the  immediate  neighborhood  alone  that 
the  people — rich  and  poor,  scribes  and 
soldiers,  pharisees  and  publicans— 
streamed  forth  to  hear  his  preaching 
and  to  receive  his  baptism.  No;  the 
souls  of  men  were  stirred  even  to 
Jerusalem,  from  whence  came  priests 
and  Levites  to  ask:  Who  art  thou,  and 
what  seekest  thou?  John  might  thus 
be  satisfied  with  the  results  of  his 
preaching— not  for  his  own  sake,  as  if 
it  had  been  his  aim  to  attain  considera- 
tion among  the  people,  and  make  a  rep- 
utation in  the  land,  like  some  ambitious 
sect-founder  and  party  leader— no;  but 
for  that  cause  which  was  God's  cause, 
for  the  Lord's  sake,  whose  way  he 
sought  to  prepare. 

And  might  he  not  rejoice  from  the 
heart  at  such  a  popular  movement  ? 
If  once  on  a  time  his  predecessor  and 
brother-spirit,  the  prophet  Elijah,  in 
evil  times  complained  despondingly  in 
the  wilderness:  **I  have  been  very 
jealous  for  the  Lord  God  of  hosts,  for 
the  children  of  Israel  have  forsaken  thy 
covenant,  thrown  down  thine  altars, 
and  slain  thy  prophets  with  the  sword, 
and  I  only  am  left ; "  if  once  the  prophet 
Isaiah  in  sorrow  cried  to  his  people : 
**Who  hath  believed  our  report,  and  to 
whom  is  the  arm  of  the  Lord  revealed  ?'* 
might  not  John  rejoice  before  God  that 
he  remained  no  mere  preacher  in  the 
wilderness;  that  his  testimony  found 
an  echo  in  many  hearts;  that  his  people 
appeared  to  awake  from  the  spiritual 
aleep  of  stupidity  and  ignorance  into 
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which  they  had  been  lolled  by  a  priest- 
hood without  Bonl  or  conscience  ? 

Are  these  not  nsaally  the  renl  hoars 
of  joy  and  moments  of  exaltation  of  a 
serront  of  God,  the  true  gleams  of  light 
in  his  life,  when  he  can  hear  an  echo  of 
his  testimony  and  is  permitted  to  see 
acme  fruit  of  his  work  ?  Not  that  a  true 
servant  of  God  is  not  often  forced  to 
work  on  for  long  years  without  a  sign  of 
recognition  by  the  world;  not  that  we 
should  attach  much  importance  to  the 
applause  of  men,  or  build  high  hopes 
on  a  spasmodic  movement  of  men. 
But  yet  it  is  a  sweet  recompense  for 
much  trouble  and  toil,  a  joy  to  the 
heart  amidst  many  depressing  experi- 
ences, a  strengthening  of  faith  for  cour- 
ageous endurance  at  our  posts,  when, 
now  and  then,  we  see,  hear,  and  feel: 
My  work  is  not  in  vain  in  the  Lord ; 
when  the  preacher  perceives:  I  am  no 
mere  preacher  in  the  wilderness;  I 
apeak  not  here  to  mere  stones;  I  see  here 
and  there  a  rousing  of  hearts,  a  grate- 
ful reception  of  the  divine  Word,  a  pen- 
itential feeling  within  the  breast,  an 
earnest  seeking  of  the  truth;  when 
the  teacher  and  tutor  has  the  con- 
sciousness: the  young  make  progress, 
my  counsels  take  hold,  my  instructions 
bear  fruit,  I  find  entrance  into  heads 
and  hearts;  when  the  philanthropist, 
with  much  trouble  and  labor,  against 
much  prejudice  and  opposition,  suc- 
ceeds in  calling  into  existence  some 
good  work  and  in  seeing  his  honest  pur- 
poses recognized;  when  the  writer, 
poet,  artist,  who  places  his  gifts  at 
the  service  of  the  true,  the  good,  the 
beautiful,  reaps  the  applause  of  the 
good,  and  finds  approbation  among 
sympathetic  souls;  when  a  true  servant, 
an  honest  worker,  obtains  now  and  then 
a  sign  of  confidence,  of  esteem,  of  love 
and  gratitude  from  those  for  whom  he 
devotes  his  powers — these  are  sun- 
gleams  on  the  path  of  our  vocation, 
joyful  hours  in  this  life  full  of  battle 
and  strife,  for  which  we  may  thank  God 
from  the  heart.  And  the  great  God  in 
heaven  leaves  none  of  His  servants  en- 
tirely without  such  strengthenings  to 
faith,  and  often  just  there  where  we  least 


expeotit;  often  just  then  when  we  think 
we  have  cast  out  our  net  in  vain,  we  are 
rejoiced  with  an  unexpected  draught 
of  fishes,  which  again  shows  us:  Thy 
work  is  not  in  vain  in  the  Lord.  Do 
thou  thy  part;  God  is  doing  His.  He 
does  it  even  when  thy  strength  is  gone 
and  thy  time  has  reached  its  end. 
Even  then  there  are  joyous  hours  for  a 
true  servant  of  God: 

over  tn/o  ihA  right  hands.  *'  I  baptize  with 
water,  but  there  standeth  one  among 
you  whom  ye  know  not;  the  same  is  he 
which  baptizeth  with  the  Holy  Ghost 
.  .  .  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God  which 
taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world." 
These  are  the  glad  promises  wherewith 
John  points  out  to  himself  and  his  peo- 
ple the  Mightier  One,  who  cometh  after 
him.  That  his  own  power  was  limited 
he  declares  with  dear  consciousness  in 
his  testimony  of  himself.  That  his  time 
was  destined  to  be  brief  he  was  soon  to 
experience  in  the  prison  of  Herod.  Bat 
what  consoles  him  for  the  narrow  range 
of  his  own  capacity  and  calling,  for  the 
short  space  of  his  own  life  and  work,  is 
the  certainty:  God's  work  is  in  good 
hands.  What  I  only  begin,  that  shall 
the  Mightier  complete.  And  as  Moses 
from  Mount  Nebo  cast  his  dying  gaze 
over  the  Promised  Land  which  himself 
should  never  enter,  so  does  the  fore- 
runner of  the  Lord,  ere  he  quits  the 
scene,  cast  forih  a  glad  glance  of  hope 
on  the  glorious  work  and  blessed  king- 
dom of  his  Lord  and  Master. 

Happy  he  who  can  imitate  him.  A 
bad  man  that,  who  thinks  of  naught 
beyond  his  own  brief  existence,  or  who 
consoles  himself:  If  I  only  get  along, 
let  it  go  as  it  may  after  me,  and  the 
worse  it  is  after  me,  so  much  the  better, 
for  the  more  will  people  miss  me.  A 
sad  man  he,  who  must  leave  his  unfin- 
ished day's  work  with  the  thought: 
What  I  have  begun  must  lie  unaccom- 
plished; what  I  built  up  must  fall  to 
ruin  again;  what  I  gathered  must  be 
scattered,  for  there  is  here  no  hand  to 
carry  it  forward.  But  happy  the  man 
who,  when  his  time  is  over,  can  transfer 
his  work  into  the  hands  of  a  trusty  son. 
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of  an  honest  snoeessor.  And  blessed 
the  Christian  who  knows:  What  I  leave 
behind  on  earth  is  in  good  hands— not 
in  human  hands  only,  but  in  the  hand 
of  Almighty  Qod.  The  servants  change, 
but  the  Lord  remaineth ;  onr  years  fly 
away,  but  God's  kingdom  eontinueth, 
and  Cometh  and  groweth  even  over  our 
graves.  Such  confidence  makes  glad 
the  servant  of  Gk)d  in  the  very  evening 
of  his  life,  so  that  with  John  he  san  say 
in  hope:  "I  must  decrease.  He  must 
increase;"  and  with  Simeon  joyfully  cry: 
••Lord,  now  lettest  thou  thy  servant 
depart  in  peace,  for  mine  eyes  have 
seen  thy  salvation.'' 

In  such  confidence  will  we  also  turn 
our  eyos  from  the  great  servant'  who 
presents  himself  to  view,  to  that  Might- 
ier One,  whose  birth-hour  is  the  great 
hour  of  joy  for  the  whole  human  race, 
which  casts  the  true  light  of  peace  into 
all  our  hours  of  suffering,  whether  in  life 
or  in  death.  To  Him  will  we  also 
anew   consecrate  ourselves,  and  say: 

"Lord  Jesiia  Cbrlst,  Thee  I  adore. 
And  say,  I  would  be  thine: 

Take  me  to  Thee,  for  where  Thou  art, 
There  should  thy  servant  be." 


THE  TNBBIDLED  TOlTaUE. 
Bt  Chables'  H.  Hat.t.,  D.D.,   [Epibco- 
PAi.]  IN  THE  Holy   Tbinitt  Chxtbch, 
Bbooelyn. 

If  any  man  among  you  seem  to  be  religious 
and  bridleih  not  his  tongue,  •  •  •  tfUs 
man^s  religion  is  vain. — Jas.  i:  26. 

The  Epistle  of  St  James  is  held  to 
be  very  much  like  a  pastoral  letter, 
though  formally  addressed  to  the  breth- 
ren of  the  dispersion  everywhere. 

The  sources  of  its  thoughts  and 
expressions  were  from  ordinary  parish 
life,  just  as  they  exist  in  all  nges  since, 
just  as  we  may  find  them  in  onr  own 
times.  It  is  peculiar  in  its  style,  and 
differs  most  widely  from  any  of  the  let- 
ters of  St.  Paul  or  St.  Peler.  The  two  lat- 
ter apostles  were  engaged  far  more  with 
the  generalizations  of  men  who  were 
being  instructed  in  the  ideals  of  refor- 
mation of  life  and  conduct,  with  great 
schemes  of  doctrine, or  with  the  compre- 
hensive principles  by   which  truth  is 


propagated  or  error  refuted  in  large 
bodies  of  men  of  different  nations  and 
countries.  St.  James  is  far  more  per- 
sonal and  particular.  He  condescends 
to  what  we  call  little  matters,  because 
they  happen  in  ordinary  life  among  the 
few  members  of  a  household,  and  be- 
cause their  influences  are  not  striking- 
ly pernicious  or  advantageous;  because 
they  do  not  stir  the  dramatic  sensibili- 
ties, but  have  the  monotony  of  serions 
duty  or  warning.  While  reading  an 
epistle  of  the  great  apostle  to  the  Gen- 
tiles, whose  wandering  life  led  him 
away  from  the  minute  observation  of 
the  habits  and  manners  of  simple  folk, 
and  compelled  him  to  deal  with  men 
in  masses,  and  to  oppose  the  Gross  to 
the  prejudices  and  passions  of  nations, 
we  feel  the  great  wave  of  Catholic  life 
sweeping  us  into  the  great  centre  of  the 
truth  which  applies  to  all  times. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  seem  to 
get  away  by  ourselves  and  hear  a  man 
whose  habits  and  manners  are  more 
like  our  own,  speaking  to  us  on  our 
own  level  certain  home  truths,  as  we 
ponder  the  language  of  the  first  bishop 
of  Jerusalem.  We  recognize  the  pastor, 
rather  than  the  apostle.  We  have  no 
doubt,  as  we  read,  that  he  had  found 
many  occasions  in  the  humble  homes 
that  knew  his  form,  to  observe  these 
evils  that  beset  all  men,  whether  Jew 
or  Gentile,  in  their  homes.  We  may 
note  this  difference  in  the  radical  man- 
ner of  the  two  men,  by  laying  side  by 
side  the  instances  in  which  they  enun- 
ciate the  same  precept  concerning  a 
Christian  judiciousness  of  speech. 

St.  Peter,  as  was  natural  to  him,  be- 
gan far  back  with  the  venerable  and  in- 
fluential example  of  Sarah,  in  her  mod- 
est method  of  saluting  her  husband 
Abraham,  and  passed  at  once  to  the 
great  principle  of  utter  self-denial 
which  was  sublimely  illustrated  in  the 
unparalleled  submission  of  the  cross, 
on  which  Christ  taught  the  world  that 
He  resigned  His  own  will  and  His  soul 
to  the  will  of  the  Father.  Midway,  as 
it  were,  between  the  two.  He  wrote  His 
precept  thus  :  '*He  that  will  love  life 
and  see  good  days,  let  him  refrain  his 
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iongue  from  evil  and  his  lips  thai  they 
speak  no  guile}  for  the  eyes  of  the  Lord 
are  over  the  righteoas,  and  his  ears 
are  open  to  their  prayers."  We  have 
in  mind  the  long  life  and  good  days  of 
the  simple  patriarch,  whose  fate  was 
so  largely  decided  by  the  fact  that  he 
caught  divine  observation,  that  he 
ruled  his  own  household  well,  and  with 
that  the  all-perfect  example  of  the  Son 
of  Grod,  influencing  us  to  a  pnre  and 
guarded  tongue.  Again  we  discover 
that  the  apostle  has  had  in  mind  lan- 
guage made  familiar  to  all  his  country- 
men by  the  use  of  the  Psalms  of  David 
in  the  liturgies  of  the  synagogues.  On 
the  other  hand,  St.  James  speaks  dog- 
matically and  personally.  "The  vile 
fire  of  an  unwise  babble  is  vain — the 
tongue  is  a  world  of  iniquity,  defiling 
the  body  and  setting  the  passions  on 
fire — itself  too  often  set  on  fire  of 
hell.*'  This  is  fervid,  if  not  scorching 
prose  ;  it  seems  quite  like  a  bitter  per- 
sonality. Some  men  —  possibly  more 
women — must  have  felt  it  to  sting. 

In  the  case  of  St.  Peter,  you  rise  to 
the  heights  of  a  loving  philosophy,  and 
by  the  natural  instinct  for  the  green 
pastures  of  divine  contentment,  you 
yearn  to  forget  the  strife  of  tongues 
and  to  hide  in  the  pavilion  of  sublime 
and  holy  contemplation.  In  the  latter 
case,  the  subject  is  not  half  so  prac- 
tical. You  hear  the  somewhat  stern 
rebukes  of  a  teacher  who  is  bent  on 
leaving  you  no  room  for  practical  error. 
Tou  feel  that  St  James  has  had  to  deal 
with  babblers  and  busybodies  in  other 
men's  matters  in  his  own  congregation, 
and  has  drawn  his  wisdom  from  some 
unpleasant  experiences  of  quarrelsome 
believers.  Considered  in  this  light, 
the  form  of  the  precept  is  invaluable. 
Let  us  take  it  as  one  of  the  apostolic 
pavo  chalia,  a  bit  of  every-day  life,  not 
unlike  all  other  lives ;  not  without  its 
humbling  application  to  our  own  hearts. 

It  is  a  very  solemn  thought  that 
any  one's  religion  may  be  nullified  by 
his  tongue.  That  man's  religion  is  vain- 
judrato?.  It  amounts  to  nothing. 
This  result  is  effected,  not  by  crimes 
that  rouse  or  madden  or  destroy  the 


conscience;  not  by  steeping  the  body 
in  drunkenness;  not  by  debauchery  or 
bold  villainies,  but  by  an  unbridled 
tongue;  by  a  tongue  left  to  itself.  The 
metaphor  of  the  writer  is  very  striking 
as  we  meditate  upon  it.  Ton  seem  to 
see  a  wild  colt  on  the  race-course,  ffis 
owner  is  anxious  for  him  to  win,  relies 
on  his  speed,  and  boasts  of  him  to  oth- 
ers. He  has  staked  his  all  upon  him. 
He  has  fed  and  trained  him;  he  has 
done  all  for  him— but  bridle  him.  The 
animal  life  and  wanton  courage  of  the 
beast  send  him  rushing  along  the  track 
as  swift  as  an  arrow.  He  can  win,  that 
is  plain  to  all  the  crowd  —yea,  win  all 
the  better  for  running  light,  for  being 
at  perfect  liberty.  Alas,  how  many  a 
young  man  or  woman  has  just  his  con- 
soiousness  and  exultant  confidence! 
Only  he  is  unbridled  and  unguided  by 
a  mind  above  his  own,  that  can  appre- 
ciate the  amount  of  restraint  necessary 
to  success.  The  colt  bounds  and  rushes 
along;  now  distances  all  competitors; 
now  madly  runs  in  the  way  of  others; 
now  scours  along  in  pursuit  of  some  who 
have  gone  ahead,  and  gains  precedence 
only  to  feel  again  the  wantonness  of 
mere  brute  nature,  and  lose  the  race 
by  excess  of  liberty.  Such  is  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  metaphor  of  the  tongue 
without  a  bridle.  A  man's  religion  is 
thus  made  vain  by  the  animal  nature 
within  him,  not  in  its  base  and  brutal 
side  of  vices  and  crimes,  but  by  its 
better  side — by  lack  of  a  bridle  on  that 
one  member  which  is  the  index  of  his 
inner  natural  self.  As  the  great  ships 
driven  of  fierce  winds  yield  to  the 
touch  of  the  governor's  hands  upon  the 
smaller  rudder;  as  we  put  bits  in  the 
horses'  mouths  that  they  may  obey  uSt 
so  with  the  tongue :  a  little  member 
that  boasteth  great  things,  without  the 
restraint  of  a  spirit  that  can  guide  and 
guard  it  by  a  loftier  principle  than  it- 
self, becomes  dangerous  and  destmo- 
tive — a  little  fire  kindling  a  great  forest 
Note,  if  you  please,  that  St.  James 
held  that  the  man  has  a  religion— 
"  that  man's  religion  is  vain. "  He  is  no 
brute  nor  infidel.  He  is  a  professor, 
a  member  of  the  Church.    He  has  got- 
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ten  a  religion.  Speak  softly  to  him: 
he  may  be  as  good  as  yon  are.  Deal 
tenderly  with  him:  he  may  have  the 
tongnes  of  men  and  angels,  and  mnch 
of  the  wisdom  of  the  great  world.  He 
can  argne  skillfully  ;  can  enunciate 
smoothly  in  responses  of  the  liturgy. 
Perhaps  he  is  eloquent  at  the  prayer- 
meeting;  is  apt  at  Scripture,  and  can 
point  a  rebuke  with  a  glittering  cita- 
tion. He  can  put  a  needle  point  on  a 
witty  epigram,  or  can  delight  many 
hearers  as  he  leaps  into  a  controversy 
about  doctrine,  like  an  athlete  into  the 
arena.  Possibly  he  can  soothe  his  vic- 
tim into  admiring  the  lance  that  trans- 
fixes him,  and  prove  that  his  skill  has 
bt-en  learned  by  study  of  the  law  of 
Moses— perhaps  not  the  law  of  love. 
It  is  his  religion  that  is  made  vain^  and 
evaporates — vanishes.  Therefore  he  has 
a  religion. 

The  word  religion — and  it  is  a  sin- 
gular fact  about  it — is  hardly  ever  used 
in  the  Bible.  St.  Paul  spoke  twice  of 
Joudismos,  that  is,  Judaism,  or  as  the 
translators  have  it,  the  Jew's  religion. 
Vfe  have  in  this  passage  the  only  other 
instance  of  its  use.  And  again  the 
Greek  word  in  this  case  is  a  very 
peculiar  one.  It  is  Qprfdxia — the  out- 
ward cult,  the  worship  or  visible  part 
of  religious  service.  It  is  that  part 
which  the  aroma  is  to  the  rose,  or  the 
incense  to  the  sacrificial  worship;  it  is 
as  David*s  subtle  poetic  thought  of  the 
lifting  up  of  the  hands  being  an  even- 
ing sacrifice.  It  is  the  outward,  vis- 
ible sign,  not  merely  as  a  sign  for  its 
form,  but  for  the  essence  and  life  that  is 
invisible,  filling  and  producing  it,  and 
exhaling  in  it  with  fragrance.  Thus 
we  catch  a  profound  law  in  the  other 
side  of  this  word,  "  pure  religion  and 
nndefiled  ;*'  not  the  within  and  deep, 
invisible  meditation  of  the  soul,  but 
*'a  clene  religioun  and  unwemmed 
anentis  god,'*  as  Wiclif  has  it.  Pure 
and  clean  worship,  what  God  sees,  and 
yet  what  we  see  too— the  smoke  of  the 
sacrifice,  the  outer,  visible  sign,  is  to 
visit  the  poor  and  to  keep  the  life  un- 
spotted. It  is  no  mere  morality  of  char- 
ity, but  all  luminous  with  the  inner 


purity  shown  out  in  deeds.  Properly, 
St.  James  puts  it:  If  any  one  among 
you  seem  to  be  religious  (not  in  a  bad 
sense,  as  a  hypocrite);  but,  if  he  is  seen 
to  be  religious,  then  let  him  bridle  his 
tongue,  or  he  will  lose  it.  He  must 
fail. 

There  is  hid  in  this  same  word  an- 
other idea,  which  is  worth  remember- 
ing: The  lexicons  point  out  the  fact 
about  it  that  the  word  also  signifies  a 
leaning  to  excess  of  visible  worship. 
It  is  a  wirm  profession,  a  notable  wor- 
ship, with  a  mere  fraction  of  supersti- 
tion, if  we  give  the  latter  word  the  best 
sense  it  can  bear.  Beligion,  as  we  use 
it,  often  effervesces  in  words,  and  loses 
its  vital  power  in  noise.  Probably  every 
one  has  had  experience  of  instances  of 
piety  that  will  justify  my  remark,  that 
the  most  subtle  delusion,  after  all,  that 
onr  weak  human  nature  is  liable  to,  is 
the  form  of  religion  in  which  the  hear- 
ing and  talking  portions  of  it  nsurp 
the  place  of  inward  contemplation,  and 
equality  of  active  work.  For  our  relig- 
ious life  has  much  to  do  with  talking, 
much  to  do  with  hearing.  Both  are 
fascinating,  especially  when  compared 
with  that  other  important  part  of  all 
manly  religion,  doing  what  is  unpleas- 
ant— taking  up  the  cross,  and  mortify- 
ing the  lusts  of  the  flesh.  There  is  no 
industry  so  active  as  the  feverish  bus- 
tle of  the  man  who  ought  to  be  doing 
something  else.  Many  a  child  is  be- 
trayed to  the  watchful  mother  by  its 
excessive  industry  in  doing  what  is  not 
required.  Of  all  our  unhappy  signs  of 
a  low  state  of  piety  and  lack  of  real  wis- 
dom, I  am  often  tempted  to  put  this, 
being  busied  about  many  things,  to  the 
detriment  of  the  spirit  that  seeks  the 
one  thing  needful,as  the  most  alarming 
in  our  churches.  It  is  said  that  a  king 
of  France  was  a  most  notable  lock- 
smith while  the  throne  was  crumbling 
beneath  him,  and  of  all  possible  occu- 
pations that  of  a  locksmith  was  not  his 
vocation.  So  find  we  a  man  with  a  cer- 
tain keenness  of  conscience  that  does 
not  suffer  him  to  rest  in  sin,  and  which 
does  suffice  to  keep  him  from  shameful 
acts,  but  goes  little  farther,  and  yon 
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have  a  fit  snbject  for  the  apostle's  ani- 
znadTersion.  He  is  religions  negative- 
ly— that  is,  he  does  not  lie,  or  steal, 
or  make  a  very  hard  bargain  with  his 
neighbor.  He  has  conscience  enough 
to  keep  him  respectable  and  outwardly 
devout,  and  w>  more.  Now  mingle  with 
that  a  little  fervor  of  an  unregulated 
imagination  and  some  morbid  fear,  and 
his  case  is  hopeless.  For  the  conscience, 
whose  province  is  to  induce  right  actions, 
and  which,  to  do  so,  needs  the  Spirit 
of  God  speaking  to  it,  is  impotent  and 
misses  its  point.  It  creates  the  readiest 
substitute  for  dutiful  activity,  which  is 
infinite  talk  about  religion,  and,  as  we 
often  see  it  illustrated,  excoRS  of  ritual. 
Sanctimony  usurps  the  place  of  sanc- 
tity. 

We  have  witnessed  among  us  some- 
times to  our  annoyance,  the  ritualistic 
movemeot,  and  have  deplored  it,  possi- 
bly, for  its  intrinsic  errors,  but  chiefly, 
because  it  is  so  often  the  result  of  this 
law  on  a  large  scale.  Men  rush  from 
profanity  of  mind  into  superstition. 
From  no  forms  they  will  attempt  to 
find  rest  in  a  multitude  of  forms.  So, 
doubtless,  in  the  Church  at  Jerusalem, 
the  pastor  saw  this  evil  appearing  and 
warned  men  against  a  worship  of  Qod 
with  the  lips  only,  while  the  heart 
was  far  from  Him.  He  condemns  a  re- 
ligion of  the  tongue,  and  commends 
that  undefiled  sacrifice  which  shows 
the  inner  fuith  by  the  two  compendious 
signs  of  mercy  and  purity  of  life.  He 
would  have  them  cleanse  the  inside  of 
the  cup  and  platter,  that  the  outside 
may  be  clean  also,  and  bids  them  not 
to  rest  satisfied  with  any  forms  or  man- 
ners which  fail  to  manifest  the  power 
of  the  mind  of  Christ  who  went  about 
doing  good. 

We  may  now  apply  this  proposition 
of  the  text:  a  man* a  religion  may  he  utter- 
ly ntdlified  by  an  unbridled  tongue.  The 
other  words,  profession  without  pos- 
session, is  a  dangerous  condition  for 
men  in  the  Church.  I  say  in  the  Church, 
not  out  of  it.  The  tongue  which  St. 
James  is  condemning,  is  one  "where- 
with we  bless  God  even  the  Father,  and 
curse  men  mafte  in  his  image" — one 


that  sends  forth,  oat  of  the  same  sooxcfl^ 
both  sweet  water  and  bitter.  Such  sure- 
ly is  aChristian  man's  tongue;  for  it  does 
bless  God,  does  send  forth  sweet  watei. 
It  is  the  tongue  of  one  who  hears  tiba 
Word,  and  only  does  not  fulfill  its  com- 
mands; one  who  has  religion  enough 
to  make  him  reputable  and  orthodox ; 
not  enough  to  make  him  merciful  and 
pure. 

I  would  remark,  then,  that  as  there 
is  a  season  of  fermentation  in  the  must 
from  which  one  would  make  good  wine 
— that,  if  it  is  delayed  and  pragmati- 
oally  disturbed,  eventuates  in  vinegar; 
so  there  is  with  us  all  a  similar  law  in 
respect  of  the  higher  vintage,  by  which 
one's  religion  may  become  vain,  and  fit 
for  neither  God's  glory  nor  man's  ad- 
vantage. There  is  said  to  be  no  nge 
so  bitter  as  that  of  a  renegade:  so^ 
when  one  escapes  the  corruption  whidi 
is  in  the  world  through  lust  or  passion, 
and  becomes  conscious  of  a  new  life 
stirring  within  his  soul,  there  is  with 
him  the  possibility  of  great  wisdom  in 
ooncentering  his  energies  upon  his  own 
life,  or  equally  great  folly  in  spending 
them  upon  the  air.  It  was  unquestion- 
ably a  matter  of  vital  importance  in  the 
oritical  history  of  Saul  of  Tarsus,  that 
after  his  conversion,  near  Damascus,  he 
stepped  out  of  the  turmoil  of  busy 
life  among  men  and  spent  three  yeari 
in  the  desert  of  Arabia.  There  silence 
was  the  true  teacher.  There  in  solitude 
he  could  review  his  life  and  learning, 
and  duly  reconsider  and  perfect  his 
repentance.  There  he  oould  expend 
the  enthusiasm  of  his  novel  experience 
apon  the  wild  Bedouins,  without  det- 
riment to  himself  or  to  them.  So  may 
I  be  allowed  to  suggest  to  all  young 
Christians,  that  the  worst  use  to  which 
they  can  possibly  put  their  maiden 
faith  is  to  subject  it  to  the  passions 
and  accidents  of  controversy.  There  is 
a  geometry  of  the  inner  kingdom.  Hi 
book  of  propositions  is  as  ludd  as  the 
order  of  Euclid.  It  seems  to  be  so 
easy  to  a  young  Christian  who  it 
reveling  in  all  the  freshness  of  a  lov- 
ing faith,  to  accept  certain  dogmatie 
statements,  and,  perhaps,  to  improve 
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on  their  language,  that  the  temptation 
is  irresistible  to  .devote  an  undue  por- 
tion of  one's  time  and  zeal  to  the  for- 
mularies of  the  faith  and  to  the  out- 
ward serrice  of  the  truth,  forgetting 
that  the  Integral  Calcnlnn  is  still  hid 
away  in  the  secret  shrine  of  experience 
and  in  the  keeping  of  the  Holy  Qhost, 
to  be  taught  only  by  *'<^  unciion  from 
on  hujh:' 

St.  Paul  saw  in  the  case  of  some  of 
his  disciples  the  need  of  patient  wait- 
ing, if  God  would  yet  teach  them  some 
things  which  they  had  not  then  re- 
ceived. He  evidently  knew  himselt 
to  be  one  who  was  diligently  striving 
to  qrow  in  grace,  if  so  be  that  somehow 
he  might  apprehend  that  for  which  he 
had  been  apprehended  of  Christ.  There 
are  always  two  parts  in  religion,  as 
there  are  two  wills  connected  in  it — 
the  will  of  Grod  and  the  will  of  the  be- 
liever. There  is  always  necessity  that 
one  deeply  ponder,  for  what  Qod  has 
called  him  out  of  darkness;  for  what 
Gk>d  is  in  him,  to  will  and  to  do.  We  are 
parts  of  a  stupendous  plan  of  salvation, 
which  not  only  looks  to  saving  the  in- 
dividual, but  also  and  beyond  that,  to 
making  him  worth  saving,  and  to  using 
him  in  Christian  work.  Each  one  is  a 
"  lively  epistle."  How  carefully  should 
he  watch  in  silent  waiting  to  see  what 
words  of  communication  to  the  little 
world  about  him  God  is  inditing  upon 
his  soul  and  life  !  How  swift  should  he 
be  to  liear  !  how  slow  to  speak !  always 
remembering  that  the  Moraih  of  man,  in 
its  best  sense,  worketh  not  true  right- 
eousness of  God. 

Let  there  be  in  every  man's  life  a 
time  for  silence  and  for  holding  his 
tongue,  of  keeping  it  back,  like  David, 
even  from  good  words  —  even  though 
it  be  pain  and  grief  to  him  In  all  the 
sea  of  bubble  which  rises  over  this 
great  city  to-day,  there  are  many  words 
that  pass  into  the  common  air  as  use- 
less, or  worse  than  useless.  There  are 
many  hearers  who  will  be  all  the  better 
for  not  doing  as  they  hear. 

For,  think  of  it:  the  real  work  of 
religion  at  last  is  to  breathe  out  of  us, 
to  be  God's  own  breath,  theopneustic. 


passing  through  ns,  as  the  inspiring 
aroma  of  the  Python's  cave  issued  from 
its  far  off  cavern,  out  of  the  perforated 
rock.  Any  man's  real  religion  is,  after 
all,  the  final  issue  of  all  he  is,  as  God 
has  made  him  and  sanctified  him.  It 
is  not  his  profession  before  men — not 
by  any  means  contracted  into  his  most 
magnanimous  intention;  all  that  is  of 
the  earth,  earthy.  The  real  power  is 
the  Lord  from  heaven.  First,  there  is 
the  old  Adam;  then  the  second  Adam 
gradually  transfiguring  him.  that  he 
may  be  changed  from  glory  to  glory. 
God  looks  to  the  heart,  and  Christ's 
real  kingdom  is  within  you.  It  is  not 
in  one's  words;  for, 

"  Love's  meanest  deed  more  fkror  beam. 
Where  hearts  and  will  are  weighed. 

Than  brightest  transports,  choloest  prayen. 
Which  bloom  their  hoar  and  fiide." 

There  is  in  us  all  this  untamed  na- 
ture, that  must  be  curbed  by  the  wis- 
dom which  is  from  above— the  old 
Adam,  the  unnurtured  wild -grape 
spirit,  that  only  God's  constant  work 
of  grace  can  temper  and  sweeten.  If 
one  could  believe  in  condensing  efforts 
into  one  moment  of  time  and  could  win 
heaven  at  a  leap,  what  a  wretched  place 
would  the  Church  become,  with  its 
children  all  released  from  the  ordinary 
rules  of  Providence !  But  we  dare  not, 
we  cannot  believe  it.  "  If  God  be  for 
us,"  one  may  ask,  *'  who  can  be  against 
us?"  If  I  have  such  a  conversion,  what 
can  harm  me?  Yea,  but  what  if  we  are 
against  ourselves  ?  What  if  we  let  slip 
— silently,  unguardedly  let  slip— not 
oast  it  away,  not  rush  from  it,  only  let 
slip,  the  true  confidence  of  the  faith — 
the  mind  and  habit  of  Christ?  Time 
must  pass  with  uk— time  of  patient  con- 
tinuance in  well-doing — before  we  can 
undertake  to  tell  of  the  growth  of  grace 
in  this  lower,  disturbed  nature  of  ours. 
£ven  as  the  husbandman  hath  long 
patience  and  waiting  for  the  early  and 
the  later  rain,  so  must  the  Supreme 
Gardener  wait  and  watch  this  '*  tender 
plant  out  of  a  dry  ground  " — a  Christian. 
The  culture  is  not  of  the  winds  that 
blow  around  it  on  every  side,  but  is  of 
the  soiL    We  must,  as  a  people,  return 
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to  something  like  that  old  Oriental  wia- 
dom,  which  taught  men  to  put  off  their 
shoes  from  off  their  feet  when  they 
claimed  to  he  standing  on  holy  ground. 
I  have  always  admired— perhaps  more 
admired  than  imitated— that  strange 
Arahic  incident  in  the  Book  of  Job. 
The  three  friends  of  the  old  sheik  came 
to  him  to  condole  with  him  in  his  sor- 
rows. It  says  :  "So  they  sat  down  with 
him  on  the  ground  seven  days  and 
seven  nights,  and  rxont  spake  a  inord  unto 
him:  for  they  saw  that  his  grief  was 
very  great."  They  were  rare  old  gen- 
tlemen, with  courtesy  equal  to  their 
gravity.  Would  that  they  had  now  the 
ordering  of  our  funeral  customs  in  these 
times ! 

The  central  point  of  true  religion  is 
to  he  Grod's  child — not  to  profess  it,  nor 
hope  for  it,  nor  to  be  in  transports  of 
imagination  about  it— but  to  he  it.  Only 
God  can  give  us  the  integral  life  in 
Him.  He  does  it  by  life  and  in  life. 
As  a  tree  puts  forth  its  multitudes  of 
leaves  and  sees  them  fall  off  and  go  into 
earthy  mold  at  its  feet,  and  drinks  in 
their  chemical  juices  by  its  roots  where- 
with to  put  forth  other  leaves  for  other 
autumnal  frosts  and  wintry  decompo- 
sition, until  the  power  is  bom  in  its 
mystic  laboratory  to  enter  on  higher 
work  and  to  hear  fruit  -  so  let  our  words 
be  viewed  in  comparison  to  our  deeds. 
The  world  is  all  upset  on  this  point. 
Elihu  would  be  the  paragon  of  this  age. 
What  young  Christian  would  now  be 
found,  to  say  publicly:  **I  am  young, 
and  ye  are  very  old;  wherefore  I  was 
afraid,  and  feared  to  show  you  mine 
opinion.  I  said.  Days  should  speak, 
and  multitudes  of  years  should  teach 
wisdom."  That  reticence  is  a  lost  art. 
Our  religion  is  a  hortatory  system  of 
half-learned  rhetoric.  So  much  do  we 
labor  to  exhort,  that  tongue-bridling, 
dutiful  silence,  have  passed  away  with 
the  race  of  hermits. 

I  conclude  with  a  single  rule:  Be, 
rather  than  seem,  religious.  I  do  not 
ask  you  to  neglect  the  proper  precepts 
of  a  covenant  profession,  for  that  would 
be  sheer  paganism;  but,  in  the  church, 
be  true  to  the  wisdom  that  God  has  re- 


Tealed.  If  the  religion  of  the  uncon- 
trolled tongue  is  vain,  learn  to  put  the 
bridle  of  silence  and  discretion  on  it 
The  bridle  has  two  reins:  one  of  silence; 
when  not  to  speak;  the  other  of  discre- 
tion, when  to  speak  promptly.  A  man 
is  none  the  better  for  being  dnmb.  But 
oh !  that  in  the  strife  of  tongues,  one 
might  call  back  the  churches  to  true 
wisdom.  We  must  feel  that  we  are  op- 
posing the  wild  spirit  of  the  age  when 
we  venture  to  commend  that  one's 
words  be  always  "fit,  though  few." 
Each  Christian  must  learn  for  himself 
the  old-time  wisdom,  to  govern  himself 
with  discretion,  to  deepen  his  sources 
of  sacred  thought  and  activity,  and  to 
bridle  his  tongue. 

Says  a  didactic  poet — and  there  is 
more  useful  truth  than  poetry  in  his 
lines: 

"  Prone  thon  thy  words,  the  tbooghtseontrol. 

That  o*er  thee  swell  and  throng; 
They  will  condense  within  thy  sonl. 

And  change  to  porpoee  strong. 
But  he  who  lets  his  feelings  mn 

To  soft,  loxurions  flow. 
Shrinks  when  hard  service  most  be  done. 

And  fkints  at  every  woe.** 


BEFBODUCTION  IN  ZIND. 
By  Kev.  a.  McElbot  Wtlie  [Pbesbt- 
tkbian],  in  Newtown,  Pa. 

Be  not  deceived  ;  Ood  is  not  mocked :  fcr 
whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  thai  shaU  he 
also  reap.  For  he  that  soweth  to  hit 
flesh  shcUl  of  the  flesh  reap  corruptum; 
but  he  that  souoeth  to  the  Spirit  shaU  cf 
the  Spirit  reap  life  everlasting. — GaL  vi: 
7,8. 

OuB  text  calls  us  to  consider  the  par- 
allelism which  exists  between  sowing 
and  reaping  in  the  natural  world  and 
the  analogous  processes  in  the  spiritual 
world.  We  see  the  apostle  prompted  to 
the  use  of  this  striking  figure,  by  his 
survey  of  the  harvest-field  and  reapers, 
as  the  wheat  is  being  bound  in  golden 
bundles  to  find  its  place  in  the  granary, 
and  the  tares  carefully  separated,  to  be 
burned  or  left  upon  the  field  to  rot 

1.  The  first  law  which  invites  our  at- 
tention in  the  field  of  reproduction  is, 
that  like  produces  like.  The  seed  of  a  fig 
never  can  be  made  to  produce  a  thistle, 
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)  thistle-seed  a  fig.  The  corn, 
ed  for  three  thousand  years  with- 
hand  of  an  Egyptian  mummy, 
St  year  discovered  and    planted 

earth,'  produced  precisely  the 
>rt  of  grain  which  grew  so  many 
68  ago  from  similar  seed, 
same  law  is  equally  imperative 
«s  to  every  variety  of  the  animal 
.  Sheep  and  goats,  thoagh  min- 
or centaries  in  flocks  cared  for 

same  shepherd,  never  confuse 
distinctive  features.  The  ant 
bo-day  rnns  athwart  our  path  is 
le  insect,  in  kind,  to  which  Solo- 
irected  the  sluggard,  to  learn  a 

of  wisdom  in  industry.  The 
lioh  now  rises  upon  the  wing  of 
)  meet  the  early  morning  rays  is 
ae  songster,  in  kind,  which  re- 
le  ears  of  Adam  in  Eden's  bowers. 

produces  like;  and  whatsoever 
soweth  that  shall  he  also  reap. 

thoughts,  desires,  are  seeds; 
nces,  and  ear-attentions,  and 
»perations,  and  feet  movements 
ds;  habits  are  seeds.  The  lives 
irs  are  gardens;  so  likewise  the 
circle,  the  social  assembly,  the 
,  the  congregation,  the  office,  the 
•use,  the  public  conveyance — ay, 
jhild  or  adnlt — the  very  laws  and 
ts  of  nature  are  gardens  in  which 
sowing  these  seeds;  and  "what- 
a  man  soweth  that  shall  he  also 

has  so  ordered  the  vast  machin- 
our  earthly  habitation  that  we 
)e  paid  in  the  harvest  that  which 
e  scattered  in  the  seeding-time. 
be  law  in  individual  sympathies. 
egets  love,  and  hate  excites  hate, 
iger  arouses  anger,  and  the  re- 
>f  our  mental  dispositions  return 
ir  own  bosoms.  Impatience  pro- 
mpatience,  and  violence  awakens 
le,  and  we  reap  the  harvests  of 
n  moods  and  humors, 
that  like  produces  like  is  most 
evinced  in  this:  that  that  state 
nper  which  we  cultivate  assumes 
intensified  form.  The  man  who 
ives  way  to  forbidden  pleasure 
the    harvest  of   a   stronger  and 


stronger  desire,  till,  upon  further  in- 
dulgence, the  desire  is  followed  by  a 
craving,  which,  in  turn,  is  succeeded 
by  insatiable  rage.  A  moderate  heat  is 
agreeable,  but  a  burning  fire  is  torture. 
So  the  early  indulgence  of  unlawful  pas- 
sion (thoagh  for  a  season  it  be  pleas- 
urable), the  harvest  of  misery  and  cor- 
ruption will  but  too  quickly  and  surely 
succeed.  What  is  the  consuming  thirst 
of  the  inebriate  but  the  harvest  of  a 
once  manageable  but  indulged  desire  I 
What  is  the  wasting  passion  of  the  de- 
bauchee but  the  harvest  of  those  urgen- 
cies which  could  once  have  been,  con- 
trolled !  What  is  the  maddening  pas- 
sion of  the  gambler  but  the  harvest  of 
that  seed  which  was  scattered  in  the 
earlier  indulgence  of  the  spirit  of  ven- 
ture I  What  is  the  idolatry  of  the  cov- 
etous man  but  the  reaping  of  those 
habits  which  were  sown  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  desires  for  gain  forbidden  by 
the  Tenth  Commandment !  What  is 
that  dolorous  and  destructive  emulation 
of  the  ambitions  man  but  the  returning 
into  his  own  bosom  of  the  harvest  which 
was  sown  by  the  indulgence  of  vanity 
and  pride!  What  is  that  outward  and 
ragged  filth  of  the  blear-eyed  and  stag- 
gering prodigal,  but  the  harvest  of  in- 
dulged inward  impurity!  Can  a  more 
terrible  harvest  be  reaped  than  that  self- 
consuming,  ever-increasing  intensity 
of  passion  which  is  the  necessary  result 
of  indulged  and  unlawful  desire? 

Like  produces  like,  and  we  cannot 
sow  vice  and  reap  the  reward  of  virtue. 
Idleness  can  never  rise  to  gather  in  the 
rewards  of  industry.  Unbelief  never 
can  be  followed  by  the  golden  harvest 
of  faith.  The  acceptance  of  error  never 
can  be  made  to  produce  the  good  effects 
of  truth,  nor  can  truth  ever  be  made  to 
damage  the  soul,  like  its  opposite.  The 
only  possible  way  in  which  we  can  reap 
good  is  to  sow  good ;  for  an  unchange- 
able law  of  God  it  is,  that  like  must 
produce  its  like. 

2.  A  second  law  of  reproduction  is, 
that  the  harvest  mtdtiplies  upon  the  sow- 
ing. One  grain  may  produce  a  hun- 
dred. This  is  true  of  good  seed,  and 
likewise  of  the  bad.   One  thistle-down. 
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which  blew  from  the  deck  of  a  vessel, 
is  said  to  have  covered  with  full-grown 
thistles  the  entire  surface  of  a  South 
Sea  island.     A  single  error  or  sin  of 
youth   may  overspread  our  whole  life 
with  misery;  and  a  life  spent  in  impen- 
itency  here  will  be  followed  by  an  eter- 
nity of  regret  hereafter.     This  law  may 
seem  unjust  and  oppressive;  but  that  it 
is  a  law  cannot  be  denied,  and  that  it  is 
also  just  must  necessarily  follow,  for  it 
has  been  ordained  by  Him  who  is  alike 
incapable  of  either  error  or  injustice. 
A  single  word  or  deed  sets  in   motion 
influences  and  effects  which  spread  over 
the  surface  of  society,  multiply  through- 
out the  lifetime,  and  are  not  arrested 
even  when  they  impinge  upon  the  shores 
of  eternity.     Every  sin  and  every  godly 
deed  finds  a  response  in  three  worlds. 
Well  will  it  be  for  us  if  the  ingathering 
be  the  golden  returns  of  virtuous  and 
godly  deeds.  What  a  power  for  good  or 
evil  do  we  carry  in  the  tongne,  the  eye, 
the  hand,  the  foot !  What  is  more  easily 
sent  upon  its  errand  than  a  word!    The 
slightest  movement  of  the  lips  with  the 
fraction  of  a  breath,  and  we  give  birth 
to  an  angel,  celestial  or  infernal,  which 
begins  a  rapid  flight  for  good  or  evil, 
limited  not  by  time  or  by  the  circum- 
ference of  the  present  world.     *'  Rind 
words,"  it  is  said,  "never  die ;"  and 
likewise  it  is  true  that  ill  words   never 
die.    The  seductive  word,  once  spoken 
by  the  serpent  in  Eden  and  re-echoed 
by  Eve,   has  already  lived  and  multi- 
plied   its    forked    and    fiery    tongues 
through  six  thousand  years;  has  scat- 
tered fire  upon  every  human   garden 
throughout  the  world,  and  will  not  cease 
its  desolating  work  until  the  flames  of 
retributive  justice    are    extinguished. 
Day  by  day,  hour  by  hour — by  tongues 
and  hands,  by  conversations  and  hab- 
its— we  go  up  and  down  in  the  world, 
sowing  the  germs  of  good  or  evil.     The 
time  is  fast  approaching  when  we  shall 
reap  that  which  has  been  sown,  and  we 
shall    reap    abundantly.    If   we    have 
sown  to  the  flesh ;  if  we  have  pampered 
our  carnal  appetites,  lived   in  ease,  in 
self-indulgence,  expressed  our  natural 
tempers,  we  shall  reap  corruption.   But 


if  we  have  sown  to  the  Spirit;  if  we 
have  mortified  the  flesh  with  its  evil 
affections;  if  we  have  laid  up  our  treas- 
ure in  heaven  and  walked  in  the  fear  of 
God,  then,  of  the  Spirit,  we  shall  reap 
life  everlasting. 

3.  A  third  law  of  reproduction  is, 
that  the  bad  is  tx>luntary  and  the  good  is 
involuntary.  Marvelous  it  is  to  behold 
how  prolific  the  earth  is  of  the  useless 
and  the  vile.  Find  as  a  spot  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  globe  where  weeds,  thistles 
and  brambles  must  be  planted,  or 
where  com  must  be  rooted  up!  Yon 
may  gather  in  an  entire  harvest  before 
yon  can  exterminate  the  thistles  from  a 
limited  garden-spot.  Here  behold  more 
than  a  mere  resemblance.  Qod  has  put 
upon  the  surface  of  the  earth  a  trifold 
lesson— a  geography,  a  history,  and  a 
prophecy  of  man's  moral  nature.  The 
ground  owes  the  weeds  to  itself  and 
the  com  to  the  hands  of  the  husband- 
man. The  seeds  of  evil  lie  deep  and 
lie  long,  and  are  instantly  responsive  to 
circumstances  favorable  to  their  growth. 

For  sin  we  are  indebted  to  ourselves; 
for  righteousness  to  the  gracious  pur- 
pose and  intervening  hand  of  God.  Any 
system  of  religion  or  edacation,  there- 
fore, that  goes  upon  the  sapposition 
that  evil,  sin,  wickedness,  cormptioD, 
are  accidental  or  involuntary,  will  as 
certainly  fail  as  that  husbandry  whidi 
casts  seed  upon  the  unprepared  soil 
and  leaves  the  earth,  unassisted,  to 
produce  the  harvest.  Discover  to  us  a 
'  garden  where  a  weed  will  not  grow,  and 
we  will  find  you  a  natural  man  pos- 
sessed of  a  trait  of  heart  commendable 
to  his  God.  In  the  kingdom  of  grace 
there  may  be  exam  pies —like  Samuel, 
and  John  the  Baptist — who  display  the 
fruits  of  the  Spirit  at  the  early  dawn  of 
life;  still,  it  is  none  the  less  true,  in 
these  cases  as  in  others,  the  fear  of  God 
is  planted  by  the  agency  of  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

In  a  tropical  latitude  the  fields  may 
be  waving  their  golden  grain  when, 
further  from  the  equator,  the  mantle  of 
winter  is  still  enshrouding  the  earth. 
But  at  the  South  the  groun<^,  covered 
with  fruit,  is  as  much  indebted  to  the 
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band  of  the  hnsbAndman  as,  at  a  later 
period,  the  northern  fields  are  depend- 
ent upon  the  seed  of  the  sower  and  the 
care  of  the  laborer.  So,  whether  piety 
be  exhibited  earlier  or  later  in  life,  we 
are  eqnally  indebted  to  the  gracious  and 
mercifnl  intervention  of  the  divine 
Husbandman. 

The  earth,  too,  when  once  prepared, 
and  after  it  has  received  the  good  seed, 
exhibits  continually  more  favor  toward 
tares  and  weeds  than  kindliness  toward 
tbe  growing  grain.  The  evil  grows 
more  rapidly  than  the  good,  and  after 
tbe  good  has  been  received  and  cher- 
ished, even  then  the  evil,  by  neglect, 
\rill  soon  grow  rank  and  tall,  overtop- 
ping and  choking  the  good.  It  is  not 
eTen  necessary  to  sow  the  evil.  Neglect 
or  indifference  will  as  inevitably  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  harvest  of  mischief,  as  inde- 
fatigable indnstry  in  sowing  broadcast 
tbe  seeds  of  corruption;  tbe  only  dif- 
ference being  found  in  the  degree  of  re- 
turns coming  home  to  onr  own  losoms. 
4.  A  fourth  law  of  reproduction  is, 
tbat  iht  seastm  of  sowing  is  limUed,  Even 
in  those  climates  where  frost  and  snow 
are  never  known  to  cut  short  the  tender 
blade,  still  seed  time  and  harvest,  sowing 
and  reaping,have  their  appropriate  sea- 
sons; and  seed  cast  into  the  ground  at 
barvest  time  will  not  be  productive. 

With  us,  the  barriers  that  separate  the 
Seasons  of  the  year  are  utterly  impass- 
able, and  force  a  respectful  and  attentive 
Consideration  upon  the  part  of  everyr 
one  who  addresses  himself  to  the  pur- 
anit  of  the  husbandman.     If  we  pass 
the  springtime  in   idleness  or  neglect. 
Hot  all  the  forces  in  the  universe  can  re- 
store to  ns  our  lost  opportunities.     The 
ground  which  passes  the  seed  time  un- 
plowed   and   unplanted   will,  like  the 
western   prairie,  when  the  summer  has 
gone,  be  swept  by  an  enrolling  sea  of 
fire.      Thus  has  God   ordained  in  the 
moral  and  spiritual  world.   There  comes 
tons  a  season  in  the  freshn«Rsand  im- 
pressibility of  youth,  when  every  one 
who  sincerely  seeks    the  kingdom  of 
heaven  shall  secure  this  inner  planting 
of  the  incorrnptible  seed  of  the  word 
of  God,  for,  meeting  us  at  this  period 


is  that  sweet  assurance:  "They  that 
seek  me  early  shall  find  me."  In  the 
natural  world  the  husbandman  may  not 
reap  where,  in  the  proper  season,  he  has 
sown.  Not  so  in  the  kingdom  of  grace: 
never  did  God  suy  to  any  who  applied 
in  the  acceptable  period,  *•  Seek  ye  my 
face  in  vuin.*' 

"Whatsoever  a  man  soweth  that  shall 
he- also  reap;"  and  in  the  moral  World 
we  must  sow  either  good  or  corruptible 
seed.  If  to-day  we  are  not  sowing  to 
tbe  Spirit,  we  are  sowing  to  the  flesh; 
and  if  we  are  not  advancing  to  the  har- 
vest of  life,  we  are  coming  upon  the 
harvest  of  death.  With  some  of  us  it 
may  be  the  last  hours  of  spring,  and 
another  call  we  may  never  hear  if  we 
dare  despise  the  present  opportunity. 
Let  us  call  upon  God  to  arouse  our  dor- 
mant energies  while  yet  the  season  lasts. 

THE  OBLZTEBATION  OF  HOBAL  DIS- 

TUTCTIOlTS. 
By  Abthitb  T.  Piebson,  D.D.,  in  Beth- 
any [Pbesbyterian]  Chubch,  Phila- 

PELPHIA. 

Then  shall  ye  return,  and  discern  between 
the  righteous  and  the  xoicked,  between 
him  that  serveth  God  and  him  that  serveth 
him  not.— Mai.  iii:  18. 
It  is  a  sad  state  of  society  when 
moral  distinctions  become  obliterated, 
and  especially  the  faculty  of  moral  dis- 
crimination is  blunted.  The  twelve 
minor  prophets  were  the  apostles  of  re- 
pentance, appointed  to  rebuke  jnst  such 
religious  degeneracy.  During  the  five 
centuries  covering  their  joint  lives, 
"Ichabod"  was  written  in  ashes  where 
once  shone  the  Shekinah;  and  the  ruins 
of  the  temple  stood  as  symbols  of  de- 
parted beauty  and  glory  of  the  Hebrew 
church.  Jonah,  first  of  the  twelve,  was 
sent  to  the  colossal  capital  of  Assyria, 
to  sound  the  dread  trump  of  doom  in 
the  ears  of  the  Ninevites.  But  each  of 
the  remaining  eleven  was  bidden  to 
remonstrate  with  God's  own  people, 
with  reference  to  iniquity  scarce  less 
gigantic. 

I.  One  sip^  of  the  practical  oblitera- 
tion of  these  vital  distinctions  may  be 
seen  in  the  prevailing  depreciation  of 
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Bonud  doctrine.  Men  try  to  mix  tmth 
and  error,  as  though  they  were  not  in- 
herently different.  A  false  liberalism 
propounds  the  plausible  theory  that  it 
matters  not  what  one's  opinions  are  if 
he  be  sincere.  8noh  liberality  is  laxity. 
It  upturns  the  very  basis  of  truth,  for  it 
puts  truth  and  error  on  a  level:  and 
since  all  history  and  experience  show  a 
natural  link  between  truth  and  good- 
ness, faith  and  practice,  doctrine  and 
duty— to  depreciate  the  importance  of 
discovering  and  embracing  the  truth 
undermines,  also,  the  true  basis  of  mor- 
als. Sincere  convictions  may  thus  be 
urged  to  justify  crime,  as  the  Spartans 
upheld  secret  theft,  and  David  Hume 
secret  adultery. 

The  Word  of  God  shows  a  vital  bond 
between  doctrine  and  duty,  charging  us 
to  hold  fast  the  form  of  sound  words, 
and  warning  us  of  a  way  which  seemeth 
right  to  a  man,  yet  whose  end  is  death. 
The  Hindu  wife  and  mother  thinks  it 
right  to  hurl  her  child  into  the  Granges, 
and  lay  herself  on  her  husband's  fune- 
ral pile.  Simon  Magus  thought  it  right 
to  buy  and  sell  the  miraculous  gifts  of 
God:  his  condemnation  is  written  in 
the  very  word  •*  simony,"  which  he  has 
thus  given  to  the  crime  of  bartering  in 
ecclesiastical  preferment.  Saul  of  Tar- 
sus "verily  thought  he  ought  to  do 
many  things  contrary  to  the  name  of 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,"  yet  he  deemed  him- 
self ''the  chief  of  sinners,  because  he 
persecuted  the  Church  of  God." 

Nowadays  there  is  a  clamor  for  the 
surrender  of  every  distinctive  doctrine 
of  our  faith,  in  order  to  make  the  Gos- 
pel more  palatable  to  the  worldly  heart. 
Infidelity,  in  the  guise  of  liberalism 
and  charity,  says  to  Christianity: 
"Come,  let  us  look  one  another  in  the 
face;"  but  our  reply  must  still  be  the 
parable  of  Jehovash:  ••  The  thistle,  that 
was  in  Lebanon,  sent  to  the  cedar  that 
was  in  Lebanon,  saying:  '  Give  thy 
daughter  to  my  son  to  wife;'  and  there 
passed  by  a  wild  beast  that  was  in 
Lebanon,  and  trode  down  the  thistle." 
While  we  are  asked  to  concede  equality 
between  the  thorny  thistle  and  the 
gigantic,  fragrant,  undying  cedar,  the 


wild  beast  has  his  hoof  on  the  thistle, 
while  the  monarch  of  the  forest,  which 
has  reigned  for  a  millenniam,  still 
proudly  defies  destruction. 

n.  Another  sad  sign  of  the  obscura- 
tion of  the  line  between  the  righteous 
and  wicked,  is  found  in  the  practical 
association  of  those  that  serve  God  and 
those  that  serve  Him  not.  God  decrees 
separation,  as  the  means  of  expressing 
and  impressing  these  vital  distinctions. 
Abram  was  called  out  from  idolatrous 
surroundings,  an  historic  type  and 
symbol  of  separation  and  consecration; 
and  the  one  law  of  all  holy  life  is, 
*' Come  out  from  among  them  and  be 
ye  separate."  To  avoid  or  evade  this 
separation,  Satan  perpetually  plots,  and 
Christians,  often,  are  unwittingly  giv« 
ing  him  aid« 

1.  For  example,   many   believers  in 
Christ  are  only  secret  disciples.   While 
their  faith  rests  on  the  Word  of  God  as 
the  rule  of  duty,  and  the  blood  of  Christ 
as  the  ground  of  salvation,  they  are 
like  the  seven  thousand  who  had  not 
bowed  the  knee  to  Baal,  who  yet  left 
Elijah  to  feel  himself  alone  in  love  and 
loyalty  to  God.    These  secret  believen 
actually  give  color  to  the  pretense  that 
worldly  men  exemplify  all  the  virtues 
of  Christian    disciples;    for,    however 
complete  their  dependence  on  divine 
grace,  however  devout  their  life,  they 
are  classed  with  the  world.    As  the  ring 
of  a  few  pieces  of  genuine  metal  among 
counterfeit  coin  helps  to  give  it  cnr- 
rency,  so  do  they  help  justify  the  claim 
that  the  world  is  as  good  as  the  Church. 
Their  very  success  in  practising  Chris- 
tian virtues  is  disastrous,  fostering  self* 
righteous  hopes  in  worldly  hearts,  and 
leading  men  to  confuse  wordly  morality 
with  genuine  piety. 

2.  Another  thing  which  contributes  to 
the  confusion  of  godly  and  ungodly,  is 
the  fact  that  many  worldly  men  are  pro- 
fessed disciples.  Secret  believers  make 
the  world  seem  more  godly;  unregene^ 
ate  professors  make  the  Church  seen 
more  worldly, and  so  there  is  double  con- 
fusion: worldliness  made  respectable, 
Christiaty  disreputable,  and  praotical 
difference  reduced  nearer  to  nothing. 
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The  Beformation  of  the  sixteenth  oen- 
tury  did  mach  to  restore  spiritnal  sepa- 
lateness;  bnt  "a  oload  no  bigger  than  a 
man's  hand,"  hints  that  the  dark  ages 
again  threaten  us.  Christianity  is  dan- 
gerously secular  and  popular.  Our 
church  buildings  and  services  draw  by 
not  a  few  of  the  attractions  of  lecture- 
ball  and  concert-hall,  opera  and  theatre. 
We  yield  to  popular  clamor,  in  intro- 
ducing into  church  gatherings  the- 
charms  of  secular  circles,  pamper- 
ing, by  feast  and  fun,  to  appetite  and 
amusement. 

Meanwhile,  the  appetite  for  spiritual 
food  is  not  fed,  and  spiritual  food  is 
not  furnished;  even  the  pulpit  is  secu- 
larized, and  the  energies  of  both 
preacher  and  people  are  diverted  into 
the  channels  which  bring  gratification 
to  a  worldly  mind  and  taste.  Again, 
with  deep  conviction  and  emotion,  we 
say  that  God  means  that  His  Church 
shall  win  son  Is,  weary  of  sin  and  sur- 
feited with  the  world,  by  attractions 
wholly  spiritual;  that  pure  preaching 
of  the  Gospel  should  foster  and  feed  an 
appetite  for  godliness;  that  association 
in  prayer  and  praise,  holy  life  and  holy 
labor,  should  meet  a  lack  and  generate  a 
power  wholly  above  the  world's  capacity 
to  supply.  And  if,  by  attractions  how- 
ever innocent  or  harmless  in  them- 
selves, we  displace  these  normal  features 
of  church  life  by  secular  charms,  we 
help  to  wipe  out  all  marks  of  distinction 
between  church  and  world ! 

3.  Whatever  relaxes  the  demand  for 
godliness  of  character,  lowers  the  stand- 
ard of  piety,  and  so  lessens  the  con- 
trast between  righteous  and  wicked. 
Beside  secular  influences,  there  are 
many  ecclesiastical  tendencies  hostile 
to  holy  living.  Bitualism  furnishes 
one  example.  Forms,  to  some  extent, 
inhere  in  worship;  but  when  the  soul 
of  devotion  leaves  them,  we  have  the 
dead  body  of  formalism.  To  lift  to  un- 
due prominence  the  ordinances  or  sac- 
raments of  God's  house,  helps  hypoc- 
risy and  veils  with  illusion  the  eyes  of 
the  unregenerate.  But  the  lack  of  holi- 
ness of  heart  is  the  main  canse  of  the 
slight  contrast  between  the  servants  of 


God  and  of  mammon.  Christ  ''came 
not  to  send  peace,  but  a  sword  "  of  sep- 
aration, which  should  cleave  asunder 
even  members  of  the  same  household, 
setting  them  at  variance,  because  sanc- 
tity and  sin  are  at  war.  Family  ties — 
even  nuptial  bonds — were  not  to  pre- 
vent spiritnal  division  between  the 
child  of  God  and  the  child  of  the  devil. 
Above  all  other  things,  the  practical 
existence  of  Christianity  hangs  on  the 
holiness  which  fixes  a  great  gulf  be- 
tween the  righteous  and  wicked.  Our 
Christian  banners  must  bear  two  words: 
" Sakcttity  "  and  "Seevice."  The  heart 
must  be  right  in  the  sight  of  God,«  and 
the  life  must  evince  entire  consecration 
to  His  glory,  writing  even  upon  the 
bells  of  the  horses  as  well  as  on  the 
brow  of  the  disciple,  "Holiness  to  the 
Lord !"  It  is  vain  to  try  to  fence  in  the 
church  and  fence  out  the  world  by  an 
arbitrary  and  artificial  paling;  or  to 
prop  up  such  a  fence  by  ecclesiastical 
legislation  or  discipline.  Personal  ho- 
liness only  can  draw  the  needed  line 
of  separation. 

Most  earnestly,  therefore,  do  we  plead 
in  God's  name  for  practical  separation 
between  the  godly  and  the  ungodly. 
••The  Lord  knoweth  them  that  are  his." 
A  greater  boon  God  could  scarce  give 
the  Church  than  this,  that  Christ's 
sword  should  cleave  a  chasm  between 
those  who  serve  God  and  those  who 
serve  Him  not.  God,  in  the  very  drift 
of  the  age,  seems  to  be  compelling  a 
division,  bringing  men  to  see  that  a 
qualified  acceptance  of  Christianity  is 
its  rejection.  Science  and  literature 
already  lift  the  flag  of  professed  mate- 
rialism and  atheism.  For  one  I  am 
glad  of  it.  Better  any  definite  position 
and  decisive  issue,  than  delusive  neu- 
trality and  vague  uncertainty.  If  men 
hold  matter  to  be  self-controlled ;  if  they 
believe  in  spontaneous  generation,  God- 
less evolution;  if  they  are  atheists,  let 
them  say  so,  and  let  men  know  what  it 
is  to  be  their  disciples  I  The  time  draws 
near  when,  if  the  conscience  of  the 
Church  does  not,  the  judgments  of  God 
will  part  righteous  and  wicked.  His 
feet   shall    stand  upon  the  Mount  of 
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Olives,  and,  as  in  Zechariah's  vision, 
the  mount  shall  cleave  in  the  midst 
thereof,  and  there  shall  be  a  very  great 
valley;  and  on  one  side  or  the  other  of 
that  ohasm  yon  and  I  shall  stand.  Of 
God's  process  of  separation  we  know 
not;  but  of  its  completeness  and  de- 
cisiveness we  can  have  no  doubt.  Not 
more  searching  the  refiner's  fire;  not 
more  cleansing  the  fuller's  soap !  He 
will  sift  the  house  of  Israel  like  as  corn 
is  sifted  in  a  sieve;  yet  shall  not  the 
least  grain  fall  upon  the  ground,  while 
the  chaff  is  blown  away  as  from  the 
summer  threshing-floors  !  By  the  two- 
edged  sword  of  the  Word,  by  the  clear 
witness  of  the  Spirit,  by  the  bold  march 
of  His  providence,  by  the  conscience  of 
the  sinner,  which  even  the  tongue  of 
pagan  Rome  called  **  index,  judex,  uin- 
dex ;"  by  the  consciousness  of  the  saint 
which  testifies  to  the  Spirit's  indwell- 
ing; by  the  large  blessing  which  re- 
wards the  faithful  rendering  of  tithes, 
and  the  sure  curse  which  with  swift 
foot  overtakes  robbery  of  God;  by  the 
living  grace  which  proves  Christ  in  the 
soul,  and  the  dying  grace  which  shines 
so  brightly  from  life's  broken  pitcher — 
God  will  make  men  to  discern  between 
the  righteous  and  the  wicked,  so  that 
they  shall  say: 

"  In  very  truth  for  righteouB  men  there  1b  a  sure 

reward — 
A  Ood  that  Judgeth  in  the  earth— the  everlaating 

Lord  I" 


*    ♦    » 


TWO    PAULS    AND    A    BLXNSSD 
SOBCEEEB. 

By  Rev.  C.  H.  Spuboeon   [Baptist],  in 
Mktbopolitan  Tabernacle,  Lon- 
don, England. 

Then  the  deputy,  when  he  saw  what  was 
done,  believed,  being  astonished  at  the 
doctrine  of  the  Lord. — Acts  xiii:  12. 
Cypbus  was  by  no  means  a  reputable 
island;  it  wtis  devoted  to  the  goddess 
Venus,  and  you  can  imagine  what  her 
worship  was,  and  what  would  be  the 
fruitful  licentiousness  which  sprang  of 
it.    It  was  the  native  country  of  Bar- 
nabas, and,  as  he  was  at  first  the  leader 
of  the  missionary  party  sent  out  by  the 
church  of  Antioch,  it  was  fit  that  Bar- 


nabas and  Saol  should  begin  preach- 
ing there.  Landing  at  one  end  of  th« 
island,  the  two  apostolic  men  traversed 
it  till  they  came  to  Paphos,  where  tb« 
Roman  governor  resided.  Paphos  was 
the  central  city  of  the  worship  of  Ve- 
nus, and  was  the  scene  of  frequent 
profligate  processions  and  abominable 
rites.  But  Ck>d  had  prepared  the  way 
of  His  servants,  as  He  always  does 
*  when  He  sends  them  to  a  particular 
field.  He  prepares  a  people  wherever 
He  sends  a  minister  to  gather  them  in. 
The  Grovemor  of  the  island,  whose  name 
was  Sergins  Paul,  was  a  seeker  after 
truth.  Pliny  mentioned  him  among 
the  authors  from  whom  he  quoted.  A 
certain  Jew  named  Elymas  had  gained 
influence  over  him,  not  by  teaching  him 
the  truth,  but  by  initiating  him  into 
the  mysteries  of  the  Magi.  But  the 
Governor,  hearing  of  the  arrival  of 
other  teachers  from  the  Bast,  sent  for 
Saul  and  Barnabas  to  come  and  teach 
him  the  Word  of  God.  And  they  gladly 
obeyed  the  message. 

L   Note,  first,  opposition  to  the  faith. 
Elymas  '*  withstood  them,  seeking  to 
turn  away  the  deputy  from  the  faith." 
This  is  true  the  world  over.   The  great- 
er the  opportunity,  the  greater  the  op- 
position.    The  devil  is    ever  on  the 
lookout  to  defeat,  if  possible,  the  8e^ 
vants  of  God  and  hinder  the  eifect  of 
truth.    But  opposition  is  overrukd  for 
good.    The  intense  opposition  of  Ely- 
mas only  served  to  draw  the  attention 
of  the  deputy  more  intently  to  the  doe* 
trine  of  God*s  Word.    But  more  than 
this :  when  Saul  pronounced  upon  him 
the  solemn  judgment  of  God,  the  'pro- 
consul saw  that  it  was  in  very  deed  the 
Word  of  God.    The  blinded  sorcerer, 
seeking  some  one  to  lead  him  by  the 
hand,    was   a  visible  witness  for  the 
truth  against  which  he  had  fought  So 
that  the  overthrow  of  the  opposition 
made  the  victory  of  truth  the  more  con- 
spicuous.    And  this  is  always  so. 

II.  We  have  done  with  the  opposi- 
tion; now  let  us  consider  certain  aiif 
to  faith,  Sergius  Paul,  "when  he  sav 
what  was  done,  believed,  being  aston- 
ished at  the  docrine  of  the  Lord."  I 
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liaye  not  called  miracles  canses  of  faith, 
ibr  they  do  not  cause  it,  although  they 
may  lead  up  to  it.  What  Sergius  Paulus 
«iw  did  not  make  him  believe,  but  it 
helped  him  to  beliere.  What  did  he 
«ee,  then? 

Ht  saw  the  great  courage  of  Paul,  In 
smother  case  boldness  struck  a  blow  at 
unbelief,  for  when  the  rulers  saw  the 
l>oldne8s  of  Peter  and  John,  and  per- 
-ceiyed  that  they  were  unlearned  and 
ignorant  men,  they  marreled.  In  this 
-case  the  effect  would  be  the  same.  Saul 
fixed  his  eyes  on  Elymas  as  though  he 
yrere  perfectly  master  of  the  situation 
-  -as  indeed  he  was ;  and  without  hesi- 
tation or  apology  addressed  him:  *'0 
full  of  all  subtlety  and  all  mischief, 
thou  child  of  the  devil,  thou  enemy  of 
all  righteousness,  wilt  thou  not  cease 
to  pervert  the  right  ways  of  the  Lord?" 
Intense  conviction  in  the  mind  of  Paul 
led  him  to  speak  thus  plainly,  sternly, 
^oid  even  indignantly;  but  it  was  not 
the  heat  of  his  own  spirit,  for  we  read 
that  he  was  ftHodwith  the  Holy  Ghost. 
liCt  every  teacher  of  Christ  be  thus 
filled,  and  then  let  him  speak  boldly, 
AS  he  ought  to  speak.  Gome  not  for- 
"ward  with  your  "ifs"  and  **but8"  and 
"  perad ventures  "  to  prove  God's  Word. 
Tell  out  the  message  God  hath  told 
thee,  as  from  Him,  and  not  as  thine 
<own  opinion! 

Gods  judgments  are  aids  to  faUh.  If 
43ergius  Paul  was  deeply  impressed  with 
Paul's  boldness,  he  was  still  more  deep- 
ly moved  when  he  saw  Elymas  stricken 
with  blindness.  If  God's  wonders  and 
judgments  are  aids  to  faith,  what  shaU 
I  say  of  His  wonders  of  mercy  ?  Conver- 
sions are  the  standing  miracles  of  the 
Gospel,  the  best  attesting  seals  the 
-truth  can  have.  I  knew  a  man  who  was 
of  a  fierce  temper,  a  troubler  to  his  own 
household ;  he  was  so  passionate  at 
times  that  I  should  not  like  to  tell  all 
the  wild  things  which  he  would  do.  I 
have  seen  that  man  since  his  conver- 
^on,  and  he  has  had  things  to  test  him 
which  might,  as  we  say,  have  provoked 
■a  saint,  but  he  bore  them  patiently,  and 
in  a  manner  which  I  desire  to  imitate. 
The  lion  has  become  a  lamb;  he  is  gen- 


tle and  tender;  no  one  oould  think  that 
he  was  the  same  man;  indeed  he  is  not, 
for  grace  has  made  him  a  new  man  in 
Christ  Jesus.  We  have  seen  persons 
reveling  in  licentiousness  who  sinned 
greedily,  who  oould  not  be  satisfied 
with  any  common  sin;  but  they  have 
heard  the  Gk>spel,  and  become  chaste 
and  even  delicate  in  purity,  so  that  the 
very  mention  of  their  former  crimes 
has  shocked  them  and  made  them 
weep.  Such  persons  have  manifested 
a  watchful  care  against  the  fault  ia 
which  they  once  delighted.  They  have 
been  afraid  to  go  near  their  old  haunts, 
or  to  mix  with  their  old  companions. 
What  has  wrought  this?  What  teach- 
ing must  that  be  which  accomplishes 
such  marvels? 

in.  Lastly,  let  us  observe  the  source 
of  faith.  '*Then  the  deputy,  when  he 
saw  what  was  done,  believed,  being  as- 
tonished at  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord." 
It  is  doctrine,  then,  or  faithful  teaching, 
which  brings  men  to  Christ.  Let  those 
who  despise  doctrine  mind  what  they 
are  doing,  for  the  doctrine  of  the  cross 
is  only  foolishness  to  them  who  perish. 
Under  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
the  plain  teaching  of  the  Word  of  the 
Lord  leads  men  to  believe  in  Jesus.  I 
do  not  think  it  is  any  great  good  for  a 
preacher  to  stand  up  and  cry,  "Believe, 
believe,,  believe,"  if  he  never  tells  you 
what  is  to  be  believed.  There  is  plenty 
of  this  kind  of  preaching  about,  and 
the  result  is  sadly  transient  and  super- 
ficial. Poor  souls  say:  "  We  are  ready 
to  believe,  but  tell  us  what  to  believe; 
we  are  ready  to  trust,  but  tell  us  what 
to  trust  in."  If  we  do  not  preach  the 
great  doctrine  of  the  atoning  sacrifice, 
if  we  do  not  lift  up  Christ  as  suffering 
chastisement  in  man's  place  and  stead, 
we  have  not  put  before  them  the  basis 
on  which  their  faith  is  to  be  built. 
Justification  by  faith  and  regeneration 
by  the  Spirit  must  be  taught  continu- 
ally. The  proconsul  was,  no  doubt, 
astonished  to  see  Elymas  blinded,  but 
he  was  a  gpreat  deal  more  astonished  at 
the  doctrine  which  Paul  preached  when 
he  began  to  tell  him  that  salvation  was 
not  by  the  works  of  the  law,  but  by 
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faith  in  Jesns  Christ;  thftt  the  way  to 
be  accepted  of  God  was  not  by  present- 
ing to  the  Lord  anything  performed  by 
Qs  or  felt  within  ns,  bat  by  laying  hold 
upon  the  righteoasness  which  Jesus 
Christ  has  wrought  out  and  brought 
in.  When  he  heard  this  good  news,  he 
might  well  be  astonished,  and  yield  his 
heart  to  Jesus.  Dear  friends,  the  most 
astonishing  tbing  in  the  world  is  the 
Gospel.  O  listen  to  it  I  Close  in  with 
its  offers  of  grace.  Come,  then,  my 
hearers,  come  and  candidly  study  what 
rs  to  be  believed.  Come  and  be  aston- 
ished at  the  doctrine  of  Christ  cruci- 
fied !  Incline  your  ears,  arouse  your 
mindf*.  and  yield  your  hearts;  be  eager 
to  be  instructed  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  who 
waits  to  teach  yon.  If  you  are  willing 
and  obedient  yon  shall  eat  the  good  of 
the  land.  If  you  desire  to  know  Grod, 
you  shall  know  Him.  The  great  Fa- 
ther is  not  far  from  any  one  of  yon. 
There  is  the  light !  It  is  not  dim,  nor 
far  away.  The.  fault  is  in  your  eyes  if 
you  do  not  see.  Oh,  that  you  would 
cry  out  with  Bartimens,  '*  Son  of  David, 
have  mercy  on  me !"  Ob,  that  your 
prayer  would  be,  "Lord,  that  I  might 
receive  my  sight !"  Then  you  would 
see  and  believe,  and  live  forever.  God 
grant  it  this  very  morning,  to  the  praise 
of  the  glory  of  His  grace  ! 


STEADFASTNESS  OF  FITBFOSE. 

By  Rev.   Stoppord   A.    Brooke  [Indb- 
pendent],  in  Bedford  Chapel, 
London,  EnoiiANd. 
Kt  steadfastly  stt  his  face  to  go  to  Jeru' 
salem. — Luke  ix:  51. 
It  was  a  solemn  hour.    The  resolu- 
tion was  not  lightly  taken.     It  meant 
death ;  and   no   man  who  loves  duty 
and  honors  it,  takes  the  st^p  that  leads 
to  the    ceasing  of   his    labor  in   this 
world,  unless  he  feels  that  it  is  right 
and  absolutely  demanded  by  his  mis- 
sion.     It   were    treason    to    Jesns    to 
imagine  that  for  any  other  reason  than 
the  gravest  and  best   considered,   He 
took  the   step   that  inevitably   led   to 
the  cross  ;  that  any  personal  reason  in- 
duced Him  to  seek  death.     It  was  not 
th^ML^f  a  moral  suicide,  but  of  one 


having  supreme  regard  to  an  infinite 
good  beyond,  that  put  in  force  that  ree* 
olute  determination  to  bring  the  whole 
of  His  mission  to  the  last  teat. 

It  was,  then,  no  hasty  or  ill-conaid* 
ered  thing,  no  mere  reoklesa  or  weary 
impulse,  that  sent  Jesus  back  to  Jeru- 
salem.     It  was    steadfastness   of  soul 
which  impelled  Him  to  return.    Nor 
was  despair  of  life  or  impatience  of 
trouble,  as  some  have  alleged,  the  rea- 
son for  His  apparently  hurried  desire 
to  die;  the  whole  history  is  acainst  it. 
He    himself,  from  the  beginning,  had 
foreseen  the  possibility  of  His  death  at 
the  hands  of  the  Jews.     It  lay  hidden 
in  His  war  against  their  thoughts  of 
the    kingdom.     And  as  His   ministry 
developed,  the   possibili^  became  a 
certainty  to  Him.    He  frequently  talked 
of  what  was  to  be.     Again  and  again 
the  amazed  ears  of  the  disciples  heard 
Him  speak  of  death  when  they  hoped 
for  triumph.  It  was,  therefore,  a  thought 
well  known  to  Him,  deeply  set  in  Hia 
soul;  and  when  He  turned  to  Jerusa- 
lem, He  must  have  done  it  because  He 
was  convinced  the  time  was  come  for 
Him  to  meet  the  hour  for  which  He  was 
long  prepared,  and  in  the  shadow  of 
which  He  had  continually  lived.    Had 
anything  more  been  left  to  do  or  say, 
it  had  been  different.     But  His  work 
was  over,  and  He  knew  it;  and,  if  it 
were  not,  God,  He  felt,  would  then  keep 
Him  from  His  foes  ;  he  would  know  at 
Jerusalem  if  He  were  to  go  on  further. 
We  can  see,  as  we  look  back,  that  fle 
was  not  mistaken.     His  work  on  earth 
was  done.     Had  He   lived  ten  years 
longer,  He  could  not  have  done  more. 
**  I  have  finished  the  work  thou  hast 
given  me  to  do,"  He  said  in  full  con- 
viction to  the  Father.     It  was  when  nil 
was  done,  and  not  till  then,  that  He 
brought  things  to  a  point.     It  was  time 
to  seal  the  letter  He  had  written  in  His 
life,  and  to  direct  it  to  Mankind.    And 
the  seal  was  impressed  on  it  on  Calvary. 
Humanity   opened   it,    and   read   the 
good  tidings  of  His  life  with  joy  and 
fervent  gratitude. 

Many  hours  like  that  hour  in  kind, 
but  not  in  degree,  have  come  to  meo» 
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when  they  have  been  oompelled  to 
choose  whether  they  would  go  or  not 
to  their  Jemsalem  and  test  their  work; 
and  some  have  shrank  from,  and  others 
fulfilled,  their  dnty.  The  time  some- 
times oomes  in  life  when,  after  much 
work  in  and  through  the  thoughts  on 
which  your  life  has  been  wrought  out» 
you  are  called  upon  to  bring  your  work 
to  a  crisis  ;  to  choose  whether  you  will 
carry  your  ideas  to  their  conclusion, 
or  remain  at  ease  where  you  are.  And 
Toices  come  to  you  from  all  sides,  and 
from  within,  crying:  **Be  still;  stay  in 
Galilee,  where  you  are  in  no  danger; 
do  not  hasten  to  finish  your  thought; 
lay  it  by  for  a  little  at  least,  and  wait 
till  you  see  your  way  more  clearly.  Do 
not  bring  things  to  the  point;  do  not 
go  to  Jerusalem.  You  may  keep  all  the 
good  you  hare  won  or  done;  but  you 
will  risk  it  all  if  you  face  conclusions." 
That  is  common— in  politics,  in  busi- 
ness life,  in  war,  in  religious  life,  even 
in  our  life  with  one  another  as  men 
and  women;  even  in  our  own  home- 
life. 

And  there  is  only  one  thing  to  be 
said:  when  staying  where  you  are  only 
makes  your  inner  life  more  troubled; 
when  conscience  or  feeling  or  thought 
get  more  and  more  confused  the  longer 
yon  are  undecided — ^then  you  must  not 
hesitate,  but  steadfastly  set  your  face 
to  bring  things  to  a  goal.  Or,  when 
yon  find  that  your  whole  life  is  losing 
vigor  and  energy  through  waiting; 
when  the  ideas  you  have  loved  grow 
less  dear  to  you  and  you  are  obliged  to 
lay  them  aside,  because  there  is  noth- 
ing more  to  do  with  them  save  to  push 
them  to  the  conclusion  to  which  you  do 
not  wish  to  put  them;  when  you  find 
yourself,  because  you  will  not  go  on, 
obliged  to  hush  your  conscience;  and 
when  emotion  and  passion  no  longer 
rise  naturally  round  your  thoughts  or 
your  work,  because,  not  being  urged 
to  their  natural  results,  they  are  losing 
interest,  and  dying  for  want  of  it — 
why  then — whatever  be  the  work  or  the 
point,  at  home  or  abroad — break  loose 
from  this  evil  silence  and  reservation, 
and  fear  and  trembling;  drive  the  thing 


to  its  conclusion;  re-establish  your  in- 
ner life;  get  rid  of  confusion  and  com- 
plexities; rise  out  of  the  mists  into 
clear  light  and  simple  action;  recover 
energy,  passion,  interest  in  life,  by  liv- 
ing out  your  soul  into  action;  wake  up 
conscience  and  bid  her  do  her  work 
rigidly;  carry  all  your  work  of  years  to 
the  point  it  ought  to  reach;  set  your 
face  steadfastly,  and  go  straight  up  to 
Jemsalem.  What  matter  what  meets 
you  there!  You  will  be  alive,  and  free, 
and  awake  to  meet  your  God.  And  if 
you  meet  your  cross,  as  well  may  be — 
yet  in  some  lowly  way  you  may  be  able 
to  say  with  Jesus:  '*My  Master,  that 
part  of  life,  that  piece  of  work,  is  fin- 
ished r* 

Or  the  crisis  may  come,  not  in  out- 
ward life,  or  in  matters  that  bear  on 
outward  life,  but  in  the  inward  and 
secret  privacy  of  the  soul,  where  none 
are  present  save  God  alone.  You  have 
been  driven  to  a  point  of  life  where  you 
may  stay,  but  whence  you  know  you 
ought  to  go  on ;  for  on  every  side  ene- 
mies of  your  peace  and  your  work  are 
closing  in  around  you.  K  you  elect 
to  stay,  you  may  be  comfortable,  but  it 
will  only  be  by  abdicating  your  charac- 
ter, and  handing  over  all  your  powers 
to  the  enemies  of  your  life.  If  you  look 
back  with  regret,  or  with  hatred,  and 
dwell  in  either,  you  see  that  darker  and 
darker  grows  the  sky  behind.  The 
whole  landscape  is  slowly  being  blotted 
out.  Only  in  front  of  you  is  light  in 
the  heavens,  only  in  steadfastly  setting 
your  face  to  go  forward — there,  where 
you  do  not  wish  to  go,  is  any  path  open 
to  you ;  only  in  marching  on  to  that 
which  seems  to  be  death  in  life,  right 
into  the  jaws  of  suffering,  is  there  any 
freedom,  any  reality.  Stay  where  you 
are— as  many  do— and  the  uprolling 
darkness  swallows  you  up;  you  sink  to 
the  bottom  of  life's  ocean  like  a  stone 
— ^not  dead,  indeed,  but  self-scorning, 
useless,  and  dishonored.  Go  steadfantly 
on,  day  by  day,  toward  greater  trouble, 
but  yet  toward  the  light,  having  made 
up  your  mind  to  any  pain  rather  than 
to  stay  in  the  darkness — and  I  do  not 
say  that  you  will  escape  the  cross — no 
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indeed,  yon  will  have  it  to  the  fall;  yet, 
if  yoa  do  not  let  love  of  man  go,  but 
are  faithful  to  it  through  all  suffering, 
you  may  be  allowed,  sooner  or  later,  to 
say,  "It  is  finished  ;*'  and  to  be  able  to 
say  that,  is  all  a  man  need  tronble  aboat. 


I    ^ 


FATJL  BEFOBE  FEUZ. 
Bt  Bet.   Thoscas    Ejellt,   m  Tbdcitt 

M.  E.  Ghubch,  Chesteb,  Pa. 
And  aa  he  reasoned  of  righteousness,  tern' 
perance,  and  judgment  to  come,  Fdix 
trenMedt  and  answeredt  Oo  thy  way  fw 
this  time :  when  I  have  a  convenient  sea- 
son IwiU  caXLfor  thee, — Acts  xxiv:  25. 
In   all  probability  this    memorable 
service  was  held  in  the  execative  man- 
sion at  CaBsarea.     The   oi  reams tances 
and  motives  of  both  the  preacher  and 
his  audience,  and  the  practical  lessons 
to  be  drawn,  are  singularly  impressive 
and  profitable. 

I.  The  preacher.  "Paul."  Faithful, 
fearless,  sympathetic,  uncompromising, 
heroic.  A  man  unsurpassed  in  na- 
tive and  acquired  ability;  well  versed 
in  scholastic  subtleties,  and  a  match 
for  the  proudest  Epicurean  or  8toio 
philosopher  of  his  day.  Here  he  stands 
before  us  with  the  enemy  at  bay,  and 
the  world  beneath  his  feet ;  a  con- 
queror, not  a  captive;  a  hero,  not  a  slave. 
Though  his  limbs  were  manacled  with 
the  prisoner's  chain,  his  spirit  mount- 
ed and  reveled  in  a  liberty  which  no 
tyrant  could  destroy,  and  no  prison- 
walls  could  circumscribe. 

n.  The  hearers.  *'  Felix  and  Drusil- 
la."  (1)  Officially  high.  Felix  was  Gov- 
•emor  of  Judea.  (2)  Socially  great.  In 
those  days,  as  well  as  now,  money  or 
office  cleared  a  man's  social  standing- 
ground,  and  without  inquest  for  char- 
acter, or  intelligence,  he  was  admitted 
into  the  best  society.  (3)  Morally  cor- 
rupt. There  are  few  crimes  of  which 
Felix  had  not  been  guilty.  He  was  living 
then  in  adultery.  Indeed,  at  that  time, 
he  was  the  husband  of  three  wives. 
Tacitus  tells  us  that  "in  his  official 
<sapacity  he  manifested  the  spirit  of  a 
slave,  and  indulged  in  every  species 
of  cruelty  and  lust.*'  Drusilla  was  no 
l)etttf.    Having  listened  to  the  over- 


tures of  the  wily  Felix,  she  deliberately 
abandoned  her  husband,  left  his  house 
unto  him  desolate,  that  she  might  bend 
about  her  dishonored  brow  the  diadem 
of  borrowed  royalty.  (4)  In  reputation 
bad.  With  the  stains  of  cruelty,  rob- 
bery, adultery  and  murder  upon  them, 
their  reputation  grew  worse  and  worse 
until  driven  from  the  country  into  ex- 
ile and  disgrace. 

m.  The  sermon.  (1)  Its  style.  "He 
reasoned.'*  It  was  an  argumentative 
discourse.  Christianity  thrives  best  in 
the  unclouded  light  of  reason,  and  has 
nothing  to  fear  from  the  merciless  rig- 
ors of  logic.  (2)  Its  divisions,  (a) 
Bighteousness.  Justice,  in  the  broad 
sense  of  rendering  to  all  their  due. 
Bight  with  God  above,  and  fellow-man 
below;  right  when  we  could  do  wrong 
with  impunity  as  when  we  could  not; 
right  everywhere  and  always.  (6) 
*<  Temperance.**  Meaning  not  merely 
total  abstinence  from  intoxicants,  but 
the  right  control  of  the  whole  man, 
with  special  reference  to  chastity,  (e) 
"Judgment."  That  great  day  when 
Felix  shall  be  like  Paul;  when  all  earth- 
ly distinctions  shall  vanish,  and  only 
moral  character  shall  avail.  What  a 
mere  child  Felix  must  have  felt  himself 
to  be  in  the  grip  of  this  iron-bound 
free-man !  It  will  be  seen  that  this  dis- 
course was  (a)  comprehensive;  (b)  sub- 
lime; (c)  practical;  (d)  exhaustive. 

IV.  The  effecL  "Felix  trembled." 
Gk>spel  preaching  is  divinely  intended: 
(1)  To  convince  the  intellect;  (2)  Stir 
the  sensibilities;  and  (3)  Affect  the  will: 
and  I  doubt  if  a  soul  can  anywhere  be 
found  who  has  not  at  some  time  re- 
sponded to  ite  felt  truthfulness.  Call 
it  what  we  will,  explain  it  as  we  may. 
there  is  in  every  man  the  instinct  of 
retribution,  and  ever  and  anon  the 
imagination  comes  flying  back  from  the 
future  pale  with  the  tidings  it  brings : 
and  from  before  these  spectres  the  mind 
recoils  and  the  knees  smite  together 

V.  ThefaUure,  "Go  thy  way."  fie 
was  powerfully  moved;  he  felt  a  great 
crisis  was  upon  him.  Why  did  he  not 
yield?  Indisposition  to  stop  sinning 
was  the  cause.    So  is  it  always.    Dm- 
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silla  was  the  stambling-block  in  the 
way  of  Felix.  He  was  living  in  adol- 
iery  with  her,  and  lacked  the  manhood 
to  set  himself  right;  bat  qnieted  his 
oonscienoe  by  a  lying  promise  of  future 
reformation.  Felix  never  had  a  return 
of  that  auspicious  hour.  Alter  that  the 
shadows  lengthened,  and  his  sun  went 
down  in  darkness. 

A  COITTBAST  BETWEEN  FAaAmSH 

AND  CESISTZANITT. 
Bt  Bishop  Simpson,  shobtlt  befobb 
HIS  Dbcsase,  in  St.  Luke's  M.  E. 
Chubch.  New  York. 
And  in  the  days  of  these  kings  shaU  the 
God  of  heaven  set  up  a  kingdom,  tohich 
shaU  never  he  destroyed :  and  the  king' 
dom  shall  not  he  left  to  other  people^  hut 
it  shall  hreak  in  pieces  and  consume  ofl 
these  kingdoms,  and  U  shaU  stand  for- 
ever.— Dan.  ii:  44. 

You  will  recall  to  your  minds  King 
Nebuchadnezzar's  wonderful  dream, 
and  the  interpretation  of  it  by  Daniel. 

Ood  can  touch  the  heart  of  a  person 
in  sleep.  He  can  touch  the  heart  of  a 
man  dead  in  sin.  How  easily  He  gains 
His  purposes  -the  forgetting  of  a  dream 
raised  Daniel  next  to  the  throne. 

In  the  dream  we  find  revealed  a 
contrast  between  Paganism  and  Chris- 
tianity. 

1.  Paganism  is  constr^mied ;  Christian- 
ity is  a  growth.  The  image  was  huUded 
of  gold,  of  silver,  of  brass,  of  iron,  of 
clay.     But  the  little  stone  grew. 

2.  Paganism  is  of  human  origin;  Chris- 
tianity, like  the  little  stone,  is  made 
vfithout  hands. 

3.  Paganism  divides  men;  Christian- 
ity unites.  Disorganization  is  inherent 
in  paganism,  and  it  cannot  but  crum- 
ble. How  different  with  Christianity  ! 
Its  centre  is  God,  and  that  Centre  is 
everywhere,  and  its  circumference  is 
nowhere.  Every  individual  in  this 
kingdom  is  at  the  very  centre  of  power. 
We  have  even  no  need  of  one  to  stand 
between  us  and  this  Centre,  for  Christ 
isOod. 

The  advance  of  civilization  is  de- 
structive to  error;  but  Christianity  is 
fitted  for  the  highest  civilization.    The 


greater  the  advancement,  the  more  irre- 
sistible becomes  this  stone  cat  from 
the  mountain.  Its  development  is  the 
crowding  out  and  destruction  of  all 
false  systems.  There  need  be  no  fear 
that  science  will  harm  Christianity;  it 
will,  in  the  end,  help  it,  not  harm  it. 
Literature  is  on  this  side.  Never  has 
Christianity  exercised  so  great  a  power 
over  the  press  as  to-day.  Education  is 
also  helping,  not  hindering,  religion. 
Our  colleges  are  nearly  all  in  the  hands 
of  Christian  people.  Nine-tenths  of  all 
educational  endowments  are  the  gifts 
of  Christian  men  and  women.  Art  is 
not  hostile  to  Christianity.  The  best 
of  painting,  the  best  of  sculpture,  the 
best  of  architecture,  the  best  of  music, 
is  helping  to  roll  this  stone  that  is 
filling  the  earth. 

4.  The  power  which  makes  this  stone 
irresistible  is  God.  It  is  omnipotent 
as  is  the  throne  of  Jehovah.  No  man- 
made  power  can  resist  it.  Gold,  brass, 
iron,  are  crushed  beneath  it. 

The  great  movement  for  the  purifica- 
tion of  the  earth  is  going  forward.  God 
wishes  us  to  join  in  this  work.  Blessed 
are  we  if  we  are  found  co-workers  with 

Him. 

<  •  > 

Inspiration.— (2  Sam.  xxiii:  2).  In- 
spiration is:  I.  Subjective;  H.  Objec- 
tive. I.  Subjective  is :  1.  Active;  each 
writer  using  his  personal  abilities.  2. 
Passive,  as  in  case  of  Saul  and  Balaam's 
ass.  3.  Temporal;  interpretation  of 
dreams,  errors  of  chronology,  etc.  4. 
Permanent,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
apostles,  having  knowledge  of  the  facts 
and  taught  the  interpretation  thereof. 
Hence  subjective  inspiration  is  essen- 
tial to  the  infallibility  of  God's  Word, 
n.  Objective  inspiration  is  experienced 
by  deep  contemplation  of  external  ob- 
jects, and  is  subject  to  external  laws: 
such  is  music,  poetry,  etc.  Subjective 
inspiration  only  is  plenary,  not  neces- 
sarily verbal.  Each  writer  maintains 
his  personal  identity.  The  writing  of 
Moses  and  David  are  entirely  distinct, 
yet  inspired  by  the  same  Spirit.  The 
writings  of  Milton's  two  daughters,  in 
"  Paradise  Lost,"  are  exactly  alike.  This 
is  dictation ;  one  is  verbal,  the  other  not. 

EUwood,  in.  A.  Ii.  H. 
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TTfag  Dayid's  Eepenta&ce. 

(Lcuon  for  AngUBt  3, 1884.) 
BEBMON  TO  BOTS  AND  CUBL8. 

Bt  Thomas  Ahmttaoe,  D.D.  [BAPXisr], 

New  Yobk. 

My  sin  is  ever  before  me. — Pa.  li:  3. 

The  great  King  David  had  sinned  a 
great  sin  against  the  Lord,  and  the 
thought  that  he  had  done  so  gave  him 
great  pain  all  the  days  of  his  life.  When 
you  have  done  wrong,  and  come  to 
think  about  it,  yon  also  sa£fer.  At  times 
yon  are  not  able  to  sleep.  You  feel  so 
unhappy  that  yon  are  almost  sick;  yon 
wander  about  your  home,  and  are  very 
restless.  The  ill-feeling  in  your  heart 
goes  with  you  into  the  street,  and  the 
school,  and  the  playground,  and  yon 
are  ill  at  ease  wherever  you  go.  This  is 
because  sin  and  pain  are  twin  sisters, 
and  they  always  go  hand  in  hand.  One 
of  them  is  the  form  that  walks  forth, 
and  the  other  is  the  shadow  that  goes 
with  it  all  over.  And  this  fact  shows 
how  kind  the  Lord  is  to  those  who  do 
wrong.  You  see  that  here,  pain  is  a 
great  blessing,  for  it  often  prevents  the 
doing  of  wrong  the  second  time.  Now, 
if  a  child  bums  his  finger  with  fire,  or 
cuts  his  hand  with  a  sharp  knife,  the 
pain  is  very  great.  This  is  to  guard 
him  against  the  fire  or  the  knife  the  next 
time;  and  it  shows  how  good  the  Lord 
is  to  send  the  smarting  blister,  or  the 
quivering  gash  in  the  flesh;  for,  if  the 
fire  and  the  knife  did  not  hurt  him,  he 
might  be  so  careless  as  to  cut  or  bum 
his  hand  ofi",  and  lose  it  for  life.  So 
God  lets  you  snfier  when  you  sin,  that 
you  may  stop  sinning. 

King  David  knew  that  he  had  sinned. 
He  says,  "my  sin  is  ever  before  me." 
Sin  is  a  thing  that  you  cannot  see  with 
the  eyes  in  your  hend.  But  we  have  all 
eyes  in  the  heart,  and  with  these  we  can 
see  our  sins,  day  and  night — quite  as 
well  in  the  dark  as  in  the  light.  No  one 
could  look  into  the  face  of  King  David 
and  see  his  sin;  and  he  could  look  at 
his  own  face  in  a  bright  mirror  without 
seeing  his  sin.  l^'ou  could  look  all  over 
his  robes  without  seeing  one  spot;  yon 


could  look  all  around  the  crown  of  gold 
that  was  on  his  head,  but  every  diamond 
in  it  and  every  precious  stone  was  just 
as  bright  as  if  it  shined  on  the  brow  of 
an  angel.  But  sin  had  made  his  heart 
very  bad  and  black,  and  whenever  he 
looked  down  into  it  it,  made  him  afraid. 
You  read  stories  sometimes  about  old 
castles,  and  towers,  and  houses  and 
ruins l>eing  haunted;  and  these  things 
frighten  you  so  much  that  you  see  the 
beings  that  haunt  them  yourselves. 
And  so  it  was  with  Ring  David.  He 
had  had  one  of  the  officers  of  his  army 
killed,  and  then  had  wronged  his  fam- 
ily. The  man's  name  was  Uriah.  This 
brave  soldier  was  dead,  and  the  king 
oonld  not  undo  his  sin  in  slaying  him; 
and  every  time  that  he  looked  into  his 
heart  he  seemed  to  see  this  murdered 
man  lie  there.  His  face  was  pale,  and 
his  eyes  set  in  death,  and  his  body  was 
all  stained  with  blood.  David's  heart 
appeared  to  have  become  an  open  grave 
into  which  the  murdered  man  had  been 
thrown  and  buried. 

Every  time  that  the  king  looked  down 
into  his  own  dark  heart,  he  saw  this 
face  all  ghastly,  and  these  glazed  eyes 
seemed  to  stare  at  him,  and  he  felt  now 
and  then  as  if  these  stiff  limbs  moved. 
He  knew  that  God*s  eye  looked  down 
to  the  bottom  of  his  wicked  heart,  and 
saw  all  that  was  there.  And  each  time 
that  he  thought  of  his  sin  his  face 
blushed  and  turned  red  with  shame, 
and  a  new  pang  of  grief  wrong  his 
heart 

There  is  something  very  touching  in 
these  words  that  fell  from  the  royal  lipt 
of  David:  "My  sin  is  ever  before  me." 
Yon  have  often  walked  through  your 
father's  parlor,  and  seen  someone's  por- 
trait hanging  on  the  wall ;  and  which- 
ever way  you  turned  it  watched  you,  for 
lis  eyes  followed  you.  So  it  was  with 
him.  His  sin  was  springing  up  before 
him  all  the  time,  like  an  image  that 
was  alive.  Go  where  he  would,  he  could 
not  escape  its  look.  When  he  sat  upon 
his  throne  and  held  his  sceptre,  his 
eyes  could  see  the  picture  of  a  warrior's 
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head,  very  white  and  livid,  wearing  a 
helmet.  This  image  seemed  to  be  drawn 
on  the  bock  of  his  own  band,  and  be 
laid  the  soeptre  down  and  pnt  his  band 
under  bis  kingly  robes,  to  get  it  ont  of 
the  way.  If  be  took  up  bis  harp  to 
sing  a  sad  psalm,  he  saw  stains  of  blood 
■all  over  bis  fingers,  and  the  harp  only 
groaned,  and  be  laid  it  down  again. 
We  read  tbat  when  Adam  had  sinned 
against  the  Lord,  and  was  walking  in 
the  Garden  of  Paradise  in  tbe  cool  of 
the  day,  he  was  afraid  to  meet  tbe  Lord. 
He  bad  injured  tbe  Lord,  and  so  was 
4ifraid  to  meet  Him.  In  tbe  same  way, 
£ing  David  had  no  peace  when  be  went 
into  tbe  royal  garden,  because  bis  heart 
was  so  heavy  with  its  load  of  sin.  The 
£host  of  Uriah  appeared  to  meet  him  in 
every  walk,  at  every  bush,  and  under 
•every  tree.  Wben  tbe  birds  sang,  their 
music  filled  bis  ears  with  tbe  voice  of 
his  sin,  and  wben  he  looked  on  the 
walls  of  bis  beautiful  palace  be  saw  tbe 
shadow  of  a  skeleton  band  move  over 
tbem,  writing  bis  sin  everywbere.  No 
doubt,  at  times  it  seemed  to  him  as  if 
be  bad  no  friend  in  tbe  world.  Tbe 
very  animals  about  him  appeared  to 
know  about  bis  sin.  It  was  no  secret: 
they  bad  each  a  tongue  which  said  to 
him,  ••  Tby  sin  !"  and  tbe  trees  by  the 
wayside  said,  "Tby  sin  !"  and  tbe  birds 
tbat  flew  far  above  bis  head  acted  as  if 
they  were  afraid  to  fly  low  and  near 
him,  and  all  tbe  time  kept  screaming, 
"  Tby  sin !"  Everywbere  be  stepped 
upon  tbe  earth  it  sunk  beneath  bis  feet, 
as  if  it  were  unwilling  to  bear  bim  up; 
and  be  said  tbat  be  walked  in  slippery 
places,  and  bis  feet  bad  well-nigh 
slipped.  And  yet,  King  David  bad  not 
a  cowardly  spirit,  for  be  was  as  brave  a 
man  as  ever  lived.  But  be  was  full  of 
grief  for  baving  ofleuded  so  boly  and 
loving  a  God.  His  beart  was  broken  for 
having  done  such  a  wrong  tbing.  His 
guilt  cut  bis  beart  like  a  sbarp  sword. 
Ob,  wbat  a  bard  and  bad  tbing  it  is  to 
sin ! 

But  King  David  found  the  forgiving  love 
of  God  as  great  as  all  his  situ  All  tbe 
time  he  prayed  to  tbe  Lord  for  pardon. 
He  said  tbat  tears  were  bis  meat  day 


and  night.    He  oonld  soaroely  keep  his 
eyes  dry  enough  in  tbe  daytime  to  at* 
tend  to  nil  bis  kingly  duties,  and  at 
night  be  made   his  pillow  wet  with 
weeping.    He  was  constantly  praying: 
"Lord,  waftb  me;  make  me  dean  from 
my  sin.    Be  gracious  to  me  and  blot 
out  my  sin;  cover  it,  O  Lord,  with  tby 
love."    You  see,  then,  tbat  God  keeps  a 
book  of  guilt;  and  David  asked  Him  to 
blot  out  all  the  cbarges  against  him-^ 
just   as   you  would    like    a  pen  run 
through  a  debt  that  was  cbarged  to  you 
on  a  book.     You  know  bow  you  rub  out 
sums  from  your  slates  at  school,  and  he 
prayed  tbe  Lord  to  blot  out  his  sins  in 
the  same  way.    Then,  sometimes  you 
get  a  drop  of  ink,  or  a  stain  of  fruit,  or 
perhaps  a  drop  of  blood  on  your  linen, 
and  it  has  to  be  washed  very  hard  to 
get  it  all  out,  that  it  may  be  as  white  as 
snow  again.    And  King  David  asked 
tbe  Lord  to  do  tbis  for  his  soul,  by 
washing  out  all  bis  blood-guiltiness. 
He  confessed  tbat  his  sin  bad  left  a 
crimson  stain  of  a  very  deep  tint.    Tbe 
prophet  speaks  of  our  sin  being  "  like 
scarlet."    Once  a  year  tbe  Jewish  high- 
priest  laid  bis  bands  upon  tbe  head  of 
a  goat  and  confessed  over  it  the  sins 
of  the  people,  and  then  sent  the  ani- 
mal into  the  wilderness  to  bear  tbem 
all  away;   but  be  tied  a  scarlet  band 
around  its  head,  first,  to  show  tbat  it 
carried  away  tbeir  sins.    So,  wben  tbe 
Lord  pardoned  King  David,  be  made 
bis  soul  clean,  white  and  pure,  by  re- 
moving bis  sin.    And  only  tbe  Lord  ' 
can  do  tbat  with  your  hearts.    Wben 
Pilate  was  guilty  of  tbe  deatb  of  Jesus, 
be  took  water  and  wasbed  bis  bands, 
and  said  tbat  be  was  innocent;  but  tbe 
water  on  bis  hands  would  not  wash  his 
beart.    And  no  one  can  wasb  away  tbe 
sin  from  your  souls  but  tbe  sin-forgiv- 
ing Lord.     Tbe  apostle  Paul  says  tbat 
Jesus  has  blotted  out  tbe  handwriting 
against  yon  by  nailing  it  to  His  cross; 
and  tbis  simply  means  tbat  He  nailed 
your   sins  to  the  cross,  and  put  His 
hand  over  tbem  to  blot  tbem  out  or 
cover  tbem  up.     And  wben  tbe  Lord 
forgave  David  by  taking  tbe  sin  out  of 
his  heart,  he  was  not  tormented  by  bis 
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fears  any  more.  He  felt  yery  humble, 
and  lired  a  holy  life.  Bat  when  he 
looked  at  his  hand  he  saw  no  blood- 
spot  npon  it  that  would  not  out,  for  it 
was  folly  washed  away. 

Now,  the  great  thing  for  you  to  do, 
my  dear  children,  is  to  come  to  the 
Lord,  and  find  that  His  love  is  greater 
than  all  your  sin,  and  that  He  takes  it 
all  away  so  that  it  shall  not  be  forever 
before  your  eyes. 

Absalom's  Bebellion. 

(Lesson  for  August  10, 1884.) 
By  p.  S.  Henson,  D.D.  [Baptist], 

GhICAOO,  IlililNOIB. 

Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother,  etc. — Ex. 

XX :  12.    Lesson,  2  Sam.  xviii:  24-33. 

The  fast  young  man  is  not  peculiar 
to  our  time,  for  he  has  figured  igno- 
miniously  in  all  time ;  and  yet,  perhaps, 
he  has  never  been  so  ofifensively  con- 
spicuous as  in  our  age  and  land.  And 
never  was  there  greater  need  than  now 
for  pondering  the  profoundly  suggest- 
ive lessons  taught  us  by  the  history  of 
Absalom. 

I.  The  characteristics  of  the  fast  young 
man, 

(1)  The  first  thing  that  strikes  as 
is  a  certain  audacious  dash  and  brill- 
iancy, such  as  challenge  admiration. 
Handsome  in  form  and  feature,  elegant 
in  apparel,  courtly  in  manners,  adven- 
turous, hearty,  enthusiastic ;  so  rich, 
and  yet  so  affable;  so  high-born,  and 
yet  so  gracious;  the  very  prince  of  good 
fellows,  we  are  ready  to  forgive  him 
beforehand  for  an  occasional  escapade. 
So  genial  and  generous  and  "good- 
hearted  "  seemed  this  fast  young  man 
who  lived  three  thousand  years  ago. 
Even  so  we  find  him  very  frequently 
to-day.  On  the  street  corner,  in  the 
lobby  of  the  theatre,  in  the  bar-room 
and  the  gambling-hall,  you  encounter 
him.  Kadiant  and  rubicund,  winning 
in  his  manners  and  lavish  with  his 
money,  he  seems  to  the  unsophisticated 
the  very  beau-ideal  of  young  American 
manhood. 

(2)  And  yet,  in  the  case  of  Absalom, 
back  of  all  that  graciousness,  there  was 
unutterable  baseness.    Given  over  to 


lost,  and  extravagance,  and  love  of  di»> 
play,  he  was  ready,  in  order  to  oom* 
pass  his  ends,  to  be  guilty  of  the  basest 
perfidy,  and  even  to  redden  his  hands 
with  his  own  father's  blood. 

And  so  to-day  the  fast  young  man, 
as  a  rule,  is  ready  to  sacrifloe  the  dear- 
est interests,  betray  the  most  sacred 
trusts,  and  commit  the  yery  foulest 
erimes,  in  order  to  maintain  appear- 
ances, and  gratify  a  passion  for  sen- 
sual indulgence.  That  fair  exterior  is 
but  the  glistening  of  the  serpent's  coil; 
and  while  his  words  are  honeyed,  the 
poison  of  asps  is  under  his  lips.  He 
i^  commonly,  but  a  hollow-hearted 
hypocrite,  as  cunning  and  as  cruel  as 
the  spider  that  spins  its  glistening  web, 
and  then  lies  in  wait  for  its  silly  prey. 
I  say  not  that  all  fast  young  men  are- 
of  just  this  villainous  type;  but  I  do 
say  that  the  tendency  of  such  a  life  is  to 
drag  him  down  to  the  depths  of  shame, 
and  bum  out  every  tracd  of  virtue  and 
native  nobleness. 

n.  The  causes  that  produce  him. 

(1)  One  common  cause  is  wealth  of 
natural  endowment.  Absalom  was  a 
splendid  specimen  of  manly  beauty, 
and  that  inflated  his  vanity  and  in* 
flamed  his  ambition.  Such  physical 
endowment  is  frequently  a  snare  and 
peril.  The  like  is  true  of  extraordinary 
intellectual  gifts— as  witness  Byron^ 
Bums,  and  Edgar  A.  Poe. 

(2)  Another  thing  which  frequently 
contributes  to  a  young  man's  ruin,  as 
it  did  in  the  case  of  Absalom,  is,  to  be 
reared  in  the  lap  of  luxury,  to  be  be- 
yond the  need  of  labor,  and  to  be  sup- 
plied with  abundant  means  for  the 
gratification  of  every  caprice  and  pas^^ 
sion.  A  fortune  is  to  most  young  men 
a  positive,  misfortune.  It  was  rather 
in  mercy  than  in  anger  that  the  Lord 
ordained  that  man  should  eat  bread  by 
the  sweat  of  his  face.  To  have  a  rich 
father,  and  to  have  nothing  to  do  but 
eat  and  drink  and  dress  and  drive, 
seems  to  many  to  be  a  condition  most 
desirable ;  and  yet,  in  point  of  faot, 
scarcely  anything  could  be  more  de* 
plorable.  If  a  young  man,  in  the  midst 
of  such  environment,  develop  real  inaap 
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hood,  one  is  disposed  to  regard  him 
with  the  same  admiration  that  we 
woTild  a  live  salamander  that  is  sup- 
posed to  be  able  to  live  in  the  fire  with- 
out being  burned. 

(3)  Sometimes  the  cause  is  parental 
mismanagement.  It  may  be  allowing 
to  the  child  unlimited  indulgence,  in- 
stead of  maintaining  a  wise  restraint. 
Such  was  the  fault  of  Eli,  and  such  is 
the  fault  of  many  an  American  parent 
who  fails  to  recognize  the  fact  that  God 
has  clothed  him  with  authority,  and 
that  if  he  fail  to  exercise  it,  he  is  sure 
to  put  his  child  in  peril. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  may  rule  with 
a  rod  of  iron  and  hedge  his  children  in 
with  such  cold  and  hard  and  arbitrary 
restraints,  that  his  children  are  tempt- 
ed to  rebellion  at  the  earliest  possi- 
ble opportune  moment.  Undoubtedly 
Darid's  treatment  of  AbHalom  was  any- 
thing but  judicious  and  kind.  The 
young  man  had  committed,  indeed,  a 
gprievous  ofifence,  but  under  grievous 
proTocation.  For  three  years  he  had 
been  a  fugitive  from  his  father's  dis- 
pleasure ;  and  when  at  last  he  was  per- 
mitted to  return,  his  father  only  half- 
way forgave  him,  and  for  two  whole 
years,  though  the  same  city  walls  in- 
closed them  both,  he  never  saw  his 
father's  face.  If  David  had  drawn  his 
erring  boy  closer  to  his  heart  he  might 
perhaps  have  saved  him  from  his  final 
tragic  fate. 

(4)  Parental  sin  sometimes  produces 
bitter  fruit  in  filial  disobedience  and 
sin  and  shame.  David's  own  life  had 
not  been  pure.  David  knew  it,  and 
God  knew  it,  and  David'H  family  knew 
it.  No  man  can  sin  as  David  did  and 
maintain  unbroken  his  hold  upon  his 
children's  reverence.  God  forgave  Da- 
vid, but  certain  natural  consequences 
followed  which  wrung  his  heart  with 
dreadful  pangs, and  Absalom's  rebellion 
is  possibly  to  be  reckoned  one  of  them. 
III.  The  consequences  vhich  come  to  the 
fa^  young  man  and  his  associates. 

(1)  To  the  young  man  himself.  We 
know  what  they  were  in  the  case  of  Ab- 
salom. Caught  by  that  hair  in  which 
he  gloried,  pierced  with  javelins,  thrust 


into  a  pit,  a  heap  of  stones  oast  upon 
him,  buried  like  a  dog :  such  viras  hi» 
end  I  And  it  fitly  represents  the  igno- 
minious end  that  commonly  awaits  the 
fast  young  man.  With  shattered  health, 
and  blackened  reputation,  with  noth* 
ing  to  live  for,  nothing  to  love,  he 
doses  his  career  in  a  felon's  cell,  or  by 
the  suicide's  hand,  or  the  hangman'a 
rope! 

(2)  A  scarcely  less  melancholy  fate 
awaits  his  only  too  confiding  compan- 
ions. The  companion  of  fools  shall  be 
destroyed.  Along  with  Absalom  went 
a  band  of  silly  dupes,  of  whom  it  i» 
said  that  "they  knew  not  anything."' 
They  came  to  know  when  it  was  all  too 
late.  Of  Absalom  it  was  true  as  of 
Ashar,  that  *'that  man  perished  not 
alone."  And  very  exasperating  it  is  to 
think  of  the  wreck  and  ruin  wrought, 
especially  in  a  great  city,  by  a  single 
fast,  fascinating,  unscrupulous  youngs 
man.  We  cannot  too  earnestly  warn 
the  unwary  against  his  insidious  wilea 
and  perilous  friendship. 

(3)  And  dreadful  are  the  consequences 
that  come  to  those  who,  in  spite  of  all, 
cling  to  him  with  a  deathless  love,  as 
David  did  to  Absalom.  Never  did  & 
bitterer  cry  of  anguish  break  from  hu- 
man lips  than  that  which  David  uttered 
when  he  learned  that  his  wretched  boy- 
had  been  overtaken  by  his  doom.  Ne 
keener  pang  this  side  of  hell  can  hu- 
man nature  feel  than  that  which  tore 
this  father's  heart  as  he  vaguely,  horri- 
bly realized  that  his  wretched  boy  was- 
not  only  dead,  but  damned. 

May  God  save  all  our  young  men 
from  such  a  disgraceful  life  and  such 
a  dreadful  death!  And  may  He  save  all 
of  us  that  are  parents  from  a  sorrow 
like  this,  for  which  not  even  religion 
has  a  gleam  of  consolation  ! 

▲bsabm's  Death. 

(Lemon  for  August  17,  1884.) 

Bt  J.  L.  HUKLBUT,  D.D.   [&Ibthodi8t], 
PLAINFIEIiD,  N.  J. 

Whoso  curseth  father  or  mother^  let  him 
diethedeaih. — Mark  vii:  10.     Lesson, 
2Sam.xviii:24-33. 
A  SHIP  once  went  out  of  New  York 
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harbor  with  sails  set,  flags  flying,  cab- 
ins decked  with  flowers,  and  passen- 
gers waving  gay  farewells  to  friends  on 
the  pier.  Three  days  afterward,  that 
vessel  was  a  wreck,  foundered  in  mid- 
ocean,  crashed  in  pieces  by  the  waves, 
and  its  company  of  passengers  lost,  or 
clinging  to  spars  and  masts  in  the  sea. 
A  fragment  of  its  keel,  tossed  up  on  the 
shore,  revealed  the  cause  of  its  destruc- 
tion. Its  timbers  were  unsound,  eaten 
up  with  dry-rot,  and  they  crumbled 
under  the  blow  of  billows  which  a  hard- 
ier vessel  would  have  ridden  out  in 
safety. 

Such  a  ship  was  young  Prince  Ab- 
salom. As  he  rode  in  state  through 
Jerusalem,  how  many  envied  him  his 
noble  birth,  his  manly  beauty,  his  pop- 
ular, winning  ways,  his  brilliant  pros- 
pect as  the  successor  to  the  throne  of 
David,  as  the  heir-apparent  over  all  the 
lands  from  Egypt  to  the  Euphrates! 
Three  months  passed,  and  the  corpse 
of  Absalom  was  rudely  thrown  into  a 
pit  in  the  wood  of  Ephraim,  and  cov- 
ered with  a  pile  of  stones,  while  the 
only  one  to  mourn  was  that  wretched 
father  in  the  chamber  over  the  gate  at 
Mahanaim. 

Every  eflect  has  its  cause.  Even  in 
his  hour  of  prosperity,  Absalom  was  in 
danger;  and  had  David  earlier  cried, 
''Is  the  young  man  Absalom  safe?'*  his 
anxiety  might  have  been  of  some  avail 
to  save  him  from  his  fate.  We  see  the 
causes  at  work  for  Absalom's  destruc- 
tion, like  the  dry-rot  in  the  ship's  tim- 
bers, long  before  the  flnal  ruin  came. 
Let  us  examine  AhsaUmi'a  dements  cf 
dingtr, 

1.  He  was  in  danger  from  filial  irrev- 
erence. The  curse  causeless  comes  not, 
and  one  of  Absalom's  curses  was  his 
impiety  toward  a  too  tender  father.  We 
see  it  in  his  desire  to  supplant  his  fa- 
ther in  the  love  of  the  people,  in  his 
foul  conspiracy,  in  his  unnatural  desire 
to  slay  one  whose  greatest  fault  was  his 
mistaken  kindness  toward  his  favorite 
son.  The  promise  to  the  child  that 
honors  his  parent,  "  thou  shalt  live 
long  on  the  earth,"  receives  a  new  sanc- 
tion over  the  dishonored  grave  of  the 


young  man  Absalom.  The  youth  wko 
refers  to  his  father  as  "the  old  man," 
**the  governor,"  et&;  who  is  restless 
under  home-control  and  seeks  liberty, 
is  taking  the  first  step  in  Absalom's 
downward  course. 

2.  Absalom  was  in  danger  from  selfish 
ambition.  David  accepted  the  throne 
as  a  trust  from  Ood,  for  the  people's 
sake;  Absalom  sought  it  for  the  sake  of 
its  opportunities  for  personal  aggran- 
dizement. The  one  was  the  spirit  of 
Cromwell,  saying:  "I  can  do  more  for 
England  than  any  other  man ;"  the 
other,  the  spirit  of  the  modem  politi- 
cian, saying:  **  To  the  Tictors  belong  the 
spoils."  There  is  too  much  of  Absa- 
lom's greed  of  office  in  our  public  af* 
&irs;  and  many  a  demagogue  has  met 
with  Absalom's  min  in  the  collapse  of 
his  schemes. 

3.  Absalom  was  in  danger  from  on- 
governed  passion.     A  fiery  steed,  or  a 
steam-engine,  or  a  quick,  hot  blood,  is 
a  good  servant  when  well  kept  in  hand. 
It  may  execute  our  will  with  quickness 
and  with  vigor,   and  be  a  means  of 
power  to  its  possessor.     But  either  of 
these  is  a  hard  and  dangeroos  master. 
Let  your  steed  run  away  with  you,  and 
you  are  like  Mazeppa;  in  the  power  of 
the  uncontrolled  steam,  a  hundred  lives 
may  be  lost;  and  the  mettle  of  a  qoick 
temper  may  drive  its  slave  to  deeds  of 
Yiolence.     Awhile   ago,   a  condemned 
murderer   in  Pennsylvania,    standing 
upon  the  scaffold  with  the  noose  aronnd 
his  neck,  said:  '*  If  I  had  learned  to  con- 
trol my  temper  while  I  was  a  child,  I 
should  not  be  here  to-day."    Absalom's 
ardent,    impulsive    temperament  was 
one  element  of  his  popularity,   bat  it 
was  uncontrolled  by  judgment  or  prin- 
ciple, and  hence  was  a  cause  of  his  de- 
struction. 

4.  Absalom  was  in  danger  from  the 
want  of  religious  conviction.  His 
mother  was  a  heathen  princess,  and, 
without  doubt,  the  gods  of  Gesbnr 
were  worshipped  as  often  as  the  God 
of  Israel.  The  only  instance  of  a  re- 
ligious act  in  Absalom's  history  was  his 
request  to  go  to  Hebron  for  the  fulfill- 
ment of  a  vow;  and  then  he  used  relig* 
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ion  as  a  pretext  to  hide  rebellion,  thus 
adding  hypocrisy  to  his  many  crimes 
against  God  and  man.  Infidelity  never 
yet  inspired  a  true  morality,  for  with- 
out the  fear  of  God  there  can  be  no  up- 
right character.  The  teachings  of  the 
IngersoUs  and  Paines,  on  one  hand, 
and  of  the  Ck>mtes  and  Fisbies  on  the 
other — the  one,  popular  infidelity,  the 
other,  scientific  agnosticism — are  sow- 
ing the  seed  for  a  generation  of  Absa- 
loms.  It  is  for  the  Sunday-school,  the 
home,  and  the  pulpit,  to  avert  the  har- 
vest by  planting  reverence  for  God  in 
the  hearts  of  the  young. 

When  the  Indian  on  the  prairie  hunts 
the  wild  horse,  he  never  follows  him 
in  a  direct  line,  for  he  knows  that  the 
free,  riderless  steed  can  outrun  his  own. 
But  he  knows,  too,  that  the  mustang 
never  runs  in  a  straight  line.  His  course 
is  the  curve  of  a  vast  circle,  and  the 
hunter  strikes  across  the  country  in  a 
straight  line  for  the  spot  where  he 
knows  the  mustang  will  be  at  the  end 
of  his  gallop.  And  when  the  horse 
comes  up  breathless,  thinking  his  en- 
emy is  far  away,  suddenly  the  Indian 
leaps  up  from  the  grass  at  his  feet,  the 
lasso  is  thrown, and  the  horse  is  a  captive. 
Such  is  the  fate  of  every  youth  whose 
character,  like  Absalom's,  has  in  it  these 
elements  of  danger.  In  an  hour  when 
least  he  expects  it  his  destruction  comes. 


The  Flagae  StAyed. 

(Lesson  for  Augiut  M,  1884.) 

By  Howabd  Cbosby,  D.D.    [Pbbsbttb- 
bian].  New  Yobs. 

The  Lord  repented  him  nf  the  evU,  and  said 
to  the  angel  that  destroyed  the  people. 
It  is  enough:  stay  now  thine  hand, — 
2  Sam.  xxiv:  16. 

Thb  sin  of  David  was  also  the  sin 
of  the  people.  It  was  a  fomenting  of 
the  division  between  Jndah  and  the 
rest  of  Israel,  which  had  begun  before 
Saul's  day.  (See  1  Sam.  xi:  8.)  It  was 
a  numbering  of  the  people,  so  that  the 
rivalry  on  each  side  would  be  increased. 
That  it  was  also  a  boastful  act  for  all 
Israel  to  show  their  great  numbers, 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  That  it  was  an 
act  hostile  to  faith  in  God's  promise  to 


increase  Israel  to  an  innvmerable  num- 
ber, is  also  asserted  on  the  ground  of 
1  Ghron.  xxvii:  23.  24;  but  this  is  some- 
what doubtful.  It  is,  however,  clear 
that  the  people  generally  were  as  guilty 
as  the  king.  Joab  is  the  only  one  who 
is  spoken  of  as  opposing  the  action; 
and  from  Joab's  character  we  may  sup- 
pose his  objection  to  have  been  rather 
on  political  than  religious  grounds.  A 
pestilence  raged  for  three  days  through 
the  whole  land  as  a  punishment  for 
this  offence,  and  seventy  thousand  per- 
sons died.  Over  Jerusalem  the  angel 
of  the  pestilence  (com  p.  Be  v.  xv:  1.) 
was  made  visible  to  David,  who  with 
his  nobles  clothed  themselves  in  sack- 
cloth, and  fell  down  upon  their  faces 
in  supplication  before  God.  In  re- 
sponse to  this  prayer,  we  read  that  the 
Lord  repented  him  of  the  evil,  and  said 
to  the  angel  that  destroyed  the  people, 
**It  is  enough;  stay  now  thine  hand." 
That  which  astonishes  us  in  this  record 
is,  that  the  Lord  is  said  to  repent,  when 
we  are  expressly  told  that  ^'the  Strength 
of  Israel  will  not  lie  nor  repent:  for  he 
is  not  a  man  that  he  should  repent" 
(1  Sam.  XV :  29),  where  Samuel  but  re- 
peats what  Balaam,  with  the  prophetic 
Spirit  upon  him,  had  said  four  cen- 
turies before.  If  God  can  repent — that 
is,  change  His  mind  or  purpose  (for, 
of  course,  no  repentance  of  sin  could 
be  referred  to) — then  what  certainty  or 
sureness  is  there  in  the  universe?  How 
can  we  depend  on  any  promise  or 
mould  any  expectation?  That  which 
sheds  great  light  on  our  perplexity  in 
this  question  is  the  fact  that  in  the  very 
chapter  of  Ist  Samuel  from  which  we 
have  quoted  the  words,  that  God  will 
not  repent,  only  six  verses  later  we 
read,  "and  the  Lord  repented  that  he 
had  made  Saul  king  over  Israel."  The 
sacred  writer  did  not  think  he  was 
writing  any  contradiction  in  this  pas- 
sage. A  contradiction  in  terms  is  not 
necesKarily  a  contradiction  in  reality. 
Examples  like  that  of  our  Savior's 
words  immediately  come  to  the  mind: 
"From  him  that  hath  not  shall  be 
taken  awav  even  that  which  he  hath." 
In  the  case  of  Saul  it  is  very  clear 
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that  God's  purpose  (or  mind)  did  not 
change  at  all,  but  His  outward  actions 
toward  Saul,  through  Samuel,  changed 
in  their  character,  €L8  would  have  marked 
reperUance  or  change  of  purpose  in  a 
man.  The  language  is  thus  anthro- 
pomorphic and  phenomenal,  and  as 
such  is  readily  understood  by  the  or- 
dinary mind. 

Here,  in  the  case  before  us,  God 
stayed  the  angel  of  destruction  on  the 
penitent  supplication  of  David  and  the 
elders  (see  the  account  in  1  Chron.  xxi: 
16),  an  act  of  staying  which  He  had  be> 
fore  purposed  in  this  very  connection, 
but  an  act  which  had  the  look  ofpursmng 
another  determination.  And  this  is  the 
repentance  of  God  we  may  always  ex- 
pect upon  our  fervent  and  faithful 
prayer.  The  107th  Psalm  is  full  of  this 
thought.  Men  cry  unto  the  Lord  ip 
the  trouble  which  He  has  brought  upon 
them,  and  He  delivers  them  out  of 
their  distresses,  satisfying  the  hungry 
soul,  breaking  the  prisoners'  bonds, 
and  making  the  storm  a  calm.  (Ps.  evil: 
6,  13,  14,  19.  28,  29. ) 

God  has  so  arranged  and  ordered  all 
things,  that  His  apparent  change  of 
purpose  shall  follow  every  true  prayer, 
and  His  nature  of  love  and  tenderness 
be  revealed  to  every  humble  and  wait- 
ing soul.  When  our  afflictions  have 
wrought  out  in  us  the  ends  which  His 
wisdom  and  mercy  have  sought,  and 
have  brought  us  in  a  right  frame  before 


His  truth  and  majesty,  we  shall  be  able 
to  discern  modifications  in  His  treat- 
ment, which  are  as  if  onr  God  had 
changed  His  mind  toward  us,  but  which 
are  really  but  changes  in  methods  pro- 
ceeding from  the  same  mind  and  pur- 
pose of  mercy  and  truth.  We  need  all 
along  our  road  in  life  the  visitations  of 
Gk>d'8  rod.  God  could  not  be  a  faith- 
ful and  loving  Father  and  withhold  the 
rod.  (See  Heb.  xii:  6-11.)  Our  stupid- 
ity and  waywardness  demand  this  in- 
terference of  the  rod.  It  comes  in  sick- 
ness, pecuniary  losses,  family  bereave- 
ment, false  accusations,  and  in  many 
other  ways.  None  of  these  come  by 
chance.  God  is  behind  each,  and  that» 
too,  in  lova  Blessed  is  the  man  who 
discerns  this.  Blessed  is  the  man  who 
can  reckon  on  the  rod  as  part  of  his 
spiritual  wealth!  Blessed  is  the  man 
who  can  say  with  David,  ••  Thy  rod  and 
thy  staff,  they  comfort  me!" — where 
the  chastisement  and  support  are  seen 
to  come  from  the  same  hand  and  to 
prove  the  same  divine  love. 

Let  us  enrich  our  lives  by  these 
golden  thoughts,  and  take  away  the 
sting  of  trial  by  grasping  its  meaning 
and  co-operating  with  its  purpose.  Let 
us  bow  before  the  Lord,  in  humble  con- 
trition and  true  faith,  till  our  spiritual 
education  is  complete,  and  we  hear  the 
final  command  of  our  heavenly  Father 
to  the  agent  of  His  chastisement:  *'It 
is  enough — stay  now  thine  hand  !** 


^^ 


THE  FBATES-HSSTOTG^  SEBV20E. 
By  J.  M.  Shebwood,  D.D. 


Aug.  B.— Missionary  Service— Tb^ 
Baptism  of  the  Holt  Ghost  the  obeat 
MEED  OP  THE  Chubch. — Acts  i:  8;  ii:  1, 
2,  38;xix:3.  21. 

The  tendency  of  the  times  is  toward 
the  outward — the  natural,  the  instru- 
mental, rather  than  the  inner  spiritual 
life,  and  the  supernatural  energy.  As 
faith  and  piety  decay  we  cling  the  more 
tenaciously  to  the  form,  the  ceremonial, 
and  exalt  the  externals  of  religion. 

The  one  supbeme  need  of  the  houb 
IS  A  Pentecostal  baptism  of  the  Holt 
Ghost. 


1.  To  revive  and  strengthen  the  faith  <f 
the  Church.  It  is  now  dim,  feeble,  ob- 
scured. And  yet  the  word  and  proTi- 
dence  of  God  are  calling  for  apostolic 
faith — faith  to  expect  and  undertake 
great  things  for  the  kingdom  of  God. 
Look :  the  fields  are  ripe  for  the  har- 
vest !  Look:  the  doors  of  entrance  are 
thrown  wide  open  !  Hear:  the  cry  i« 
echoed  from  every  mountain  top,  and 
rolls  up  every  valley,  and  resounds 
among  the  thousand  isles  of  the  ocean : 
"Come  over  and  help  us !"  %,  Tb  pd 
new  life  into  every  Christian  souL    An  in- 
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^nite  work  for  Christ  and  perishing 
fiouls  waits  to  be  done.  Dead  bones 
need  to  be  reyiyed,  divine  energy  in- 
fused into  all  our  activities,  and  the 
sacramental  host  of  God's  elect  rallied, 
inspirited,  and  made  strong  and  val- 
iant for  the  fight  on  which  hangs  the 
destiny  of  the  world.  3.  To  raise  higher 
the  stofidard  of  personal  holiness  and  con- 
^ecraiion.  This  must  be  done,  or  Chris- 
tianity will  never  vanquish  sin  and  the 
devil  and  the  world.  4.  To  conserve  the 
truth  and  call  forth  a  testimony  instinct  wtth 
ihe  teaching  of  the  Master  and  faithful  to 
the  high  and  solemn  interests  intrusted  to 
MS.  If  truth  perish;  if  the  faith  once  de- 
livered to  the  saints  be  frittered  away; 
if  our  pulpits  come  to  give  forth  an 
uncertain  sound,  '*woe  to  the  world!" 
Jiothing  short  of  the  hc^ism  of  the  Holy 
Ohost  can  meet  the  necessities  of  the 
boar  and  carry  the  Church  forward  to 
a  triumphant  issue. 


Aug.  13. — How  TO  have  a  Bsvivaii. — 
Amos  vii :  2. 

Israel  was  in  deep  distress.  The  judg- 
ments of  God  had  swept  over  the  land 
like  a  desolating  flood.  Grasshoppers 
deronred  every  green  thing,  and  Are 
burned  up  the  houses.  Grod  seemed 
about  to  make  an  utter  end  of  His  peo- 
ple, becaose  of  their  "  wantonness." 
But  Amos,  who  laid 'their  troubles  to 
heart,  cried  unto  God  and  pleaded  their 
<»iase,  and  prevailed. 

How  A  Chcbch  mat  secube  a  Bevivazi 

OF  TBT7E  BeUOION. 

1.  Tfie  first  stfp  is  humiliation.  Sin,  in 
one  form  or  another,  has  grieved  away 
Ood's  Spirit,  and  He  will  not  return  till 
that  sin  is  searched  out,  repented  of 
and  put  away,  in  the  spirit  of  heartfelt 
repentance.  No  amount  of  praying, 
preaching,  striving,  will  avail  aught  till 
this  is  done.  2.  The  second  step  is 
reformation.  Not  enough  that  we  con- 
fess and  forsake  our  sins ;  we  must 
come  back  to  God  in  the  spirit  of  our 
Jirst  love,  and  do  loorks  meet  for  repent- 
once;  repair  the  spiritual  wastes  which 
sin  and  worldliness  have  wrought  in  our 
hearts  and  lives,  and  re-establish  our 
relations  with  God  and  His  kingdom. 


3  The  third  step  lies  in  the  direction 
of  religious  duty.  Falling  away  from 
God  is  not  a  solitary  act.  The  Holy 
Spirit  is  not  driven  away  by  a  single 
neglect  or  grievance.  The  hand  of  duty 
is  first  let  down  in  the  closet,  and  then 
the  spirit  of  decay  and  carelessness  and 
indifference  gradually  comes  to  per- 
vade the  whole  life.  The  fire  on  the 
altar  must  be  rekindled.  The  path  of 
duty  must  be  again  frequented.  The 
cross  must  once  more  be  carried.  Duty 
must  become,  what  it  once  was,  the 
paramount  consideration.  4.  The  spirit 
of  prayer  must  he  sought  and  exercised  tiU 
the  blessing  comes.  Humiliatiou,  repent- 
ance, observance  of  duty,  and  prayer, 
will  bring  down  the  Holy  Ghost  upon 
you.  Nothing  short  of  this  will.  Will 
you  have  the  blessing  at  this  cost? 


Aug.  20. — An  evil  hxabt  or  vkbesjef, 
— Heb.  iii:  12. 

We  are  prone  to  lay  the  stress  of  re- 
ligion on  the  head  and  the  outward  con- 
duct— on  an  orthodox  faith  and  a  correct 
life.  But  we  make  a  grave  mistake. 
Not  with  the  head,  but  "  with  the  heart, 
man  believeth  unto  righteousness."  It 
is  **an  evil  heart  of  unbelief "  that  is 
our  greatest  danger.  The  intellect  may 
be  sound  and  clear,  and  give  its  assent 
to  the  Gospel,  while  the  affections  are 
alienated  from  God,  and  the  spiritual 
man  is  enshrouded  in  darkness  and 
dead  in  trespasses  and  sins. 

We  ABE  SPECIAIXT  WABNED  AGAIlfST  AN 
EVIL  HEABT  OF  UNBELIEF. 

1.  Because  of  the  insidious  character  of 
8%u^  a  moral  state.  The  danger  is  far 
greater  because  the  eye  of  sense  cannot 
detect  it,  nor  public  observation  take 
cognizance  of  it.  It  is  a  secret  enemy, 
ever  lurking  in  our  path,  and  ready  to 
surprise  us  into  sin.  An  overt  act  we 
cannot  hide  from  view,  but  an  evil 
heart  may  have  seduced  us  far  away 
from  God  before  we  are  conscious  of 
it.  2.  Because  of  the  radical  character  of 
such  a  condUion,  God  looks  mainly  at 
the  Jieart  The  state  of  the  heart  toward 
God  and  truth  and  holiness,  determines 
a  man's  real  moral  state  and  prospect 
for  eternity.    It  is  possible  for  a  man's 
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life  to  be  wrong  in  many  particulars, 
aud  hi8  heart  be  right  in  the  sight  of 
God.  But  a  hnd  heart  vitiates  every 
moral  act— ''an  evil  heart  of  unbelief" 
turns  every  religions  duty  and  exercise 
into  an  abomination"  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Lord.  "Unbelief"  is  the  crowning 
sin  of  mankind.  It  towers  to  heaven 
and  challenges  God*s  severest  punish- 
ment. "He  that  6e/t>i^/A  not  shall  be 
damned."  There  is  nothing  the  Chris- 
tian should  have  a  greater  dread  of 
than  a  de(td  heart,  an  unbelieving  heart,  a 
tcorldly-conformed  heart.  3.  Because  the 
danger  arising  from  tnich  a  spiritual  state 
is  most  imminent.  All  sin  has  its  seat 
in  the  heart.  Beligious  declension,  in- 
fidelity, apostasy,  all  begin  within,  pro- 
ceed from  the  heart  and  often  make  fear- 
ful headway  before  they  appear  in  the 
life  or  affect  the  outward  man.  "  Take 
heed"  "lest  an  evil  heart  of  unbelief" 
betray  your  soul's  eternal  interests  ! 


Aug.  27.— The  teass  of  Jebttb.— Luke 
xix:  41;  John  xi:  35. 

The  Son  of  God  in  tears !  It  were  the 
wonder  of  angels,  if  they  did  not  know 
the  extent  and  awfulness  of  man's  ruin, 
and  the  height  of  that  blessedness  to 
which  the  Cross  mav  elevate  him. 

» 

1.  The  tears  of  Jesus  testify  to  His 
love  for  man  even  in  his  lost  estate. 
Even  in  his  ruin,  the  divine  image 'is 
not  wholly  effaced,  nor  his  capacity  for 
restoration  and  a  glorious  future  lost. 
Love  is  the  spirit,  the  expression, 
the  substance  of  Christianity.  Love 
brought  Christ  down  out  of  heaven  to 
seek  the  lost,  and  even  to  die  on  the 
cross  to  save  him.  2.  The  tears  of 
Jesus  testify  to  His  pUy  and  sympaihy 
for  a  lost  and  sinning  race.  "Jesus 
wept"  at  the  grave  of  Lazarus,  demon- 
strating the  glorious  truth  that  *'we 
have  not  an  high-priest  which  cannot 
be  touched  with  the  feeling  of  our  in- 
firmities," etc.  **  He  wept  over"  Jeru- 
salem, as  expressive  of  His  profound 
sorrow  and  grief  in  view  of  its  un- 
belief and  rejection  of  Him,  and  of  the 
utter  desolation  and  ruin  that  impend- 
ed over  that  favored  but  guilty  city. 
3.  The  tears  of  Jesus  witness  to  the 


ainceHiy  and  intensity  cf  Bis  invitaiUons 
and  warnings  in  the  GospeL  He  **  spake 
as  never  man  spake,"  in  instmction^ 
in  entreaty,  in  threatening.  He  acted, 
he  lived  out.  His  teachings.  His  "  tears'*' 
are  weighty  arguments  in  favor  of  the 
truth  and  infinite  moment  of  the  mes- 
sage He  brought  down  to  man  from  the 
Father  of  spirits.  The  awful  words  of 
life  trembled  on  His  lips!  " Tears '** 
consecrated  His  life  to  save  lost  souls. 
4.  The  tears  of  Jesus  will  be  a  sw^t  vnt- 
ness  agcdnst  the  finaUy  impenitent  in  the 
day  wh^  this  same  divine  Jesus  shall 
judge  the  world. 

Conclusion.  The  deepest  em^ion  it 
justified  ami  demanded  in  the  preacher.  It 
is  Christlike  even  to  weep  over  perishing 
sinners.  Paul  did  not  count  it  a  weak- 
ness to  beseech  men  with  "strong  cry* 
ing  and  tears  to  turn  to  God."    Also, 

*'JJe  wept,  that  we  might  weep; 
Each  niu  demands  a  tear.** 

THE   nmSB   OF   OOD  ZN  ICODIBIT 

HISSIONS.  * 
Bt  Abthub  T.  Pisbson,  D.D. 

Facts  are  the  fingers  of  Gk>d.  Al- 
though indifference  is  not  always  bom 
of  ignorance,  there  will  be  little  zeal 
without  knowledge.  To  awaken  a  deep 
passion  for  the  universal  and  immediate 
spread  of  Gospel  tidings,  believers  must 
be  brought  face  to  face  with  those  grand 
facts  which  make  the  march  of  modem 
missions  the  miracle  of  these  latter 
days. 

Not  to  go  back  further,  for  four  hun- 
dred years  we  can  trace  signal  provi- 
dences casting  up  this  broad,  level 
highway  between  the  centres  of  Chris- 
tendom and  pagandom .  Near  the  close 
of  the  sixteenth  century  a  new  route  to 
the  golden  Indies  by  way  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  led  to  the  chartering  of  the 
East  India  Company  a  few  years  later; 
and  so,  while  the  Pilgrims  were  sowing 
the  seeds  of  this  Christian  republic  be- 
neath the  setting  sun,  Protestant  Eog- 

*  In  tiiiB  and  the  September  number  of  Tbb 
HoMiiJETXG  MoKTHLT,  we  give  brief  portioni  of 
Dr.  PiefBon'a  stiniug  paper  on  "  Ood'a  Hand  in 
Missions."  written  for  our  new  edition  of  David 
Brainerd'a  Memoirs,  now  in  pi 
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land  planted  an  empire  toward  the  snn- 
rise,  and  in  the  yery  heart  of  the  pagan 
Orient.  Unoonscionsly  the  leading  na- 
tion of  the  Protestant  Christian  world 
was  reaching  out  one  hand  eastward, 
and  the  other  westward,  to  lay  the  foun- 
dations of  a  world-wide  Church.  Sub- 
sequent conflicts  in  America  and  India 
settled  the  qnestion  that  in  both  hemi- 
spheres the  Cross  was  to  displace  both 
the  crescent  and  the  crucifix. 

By  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, America  and  Asia  are  respectively 
held  by  the  two  foremost  Protestant 
powers  of  the  world.  England  has  a 
firm  foothold  in  the  critical  centre  of 
oriental  missions,  and  in  her  hands 
holds  the  keys  of  the  kingdoms  of  the 
East.  This  makes  necessary,  as  a  line 
of  communication,  an  open  highway 
for  travel  nnd  traffic  between  the  mother 
country  and  her  eastern  possessions. 
If  Britain  hud  any  right  in  India,  she 
had  a  right  to  a  safe  and  peaceful  road 
thither;  and  this  political  necessity  was 
used  of  Qod  ultimately  to  shape  the 
attitude  of  every  nation  along  that  high- 
way. Hod  England  not  held  that  high- 
way to  the  Indies,  the  destinies  of  En- 
rope  and  Asia  might  have  been  changed. 
Turkey  would  probably  have  been  de- 
voured by  Bussio,  or  divided  between 
Bussia  and  France;  the  Greek  and  Bo- 
man  churches,  crossing  the  mountains, 
might  have  swayed  all  Asia  and  kept 
out  Protestant  missions.  Behold  the 
hand  of  God,  using  English  arms  and 
diplomacy  to  hold  popen,  czars  and  sul- 
tans in  check;  to  shield  converts  from 
persecution  by  Turkish  Armenians, 
Persian  Nestorians,  Syrian  Moslems,  or 
Indian  Brahmins;  and  giving  Britain  a 
casting  vote  in  the  affairs  of  the  Sublime 
Porte  ! 

What  means  this  providential  estab- 
lishment of  British  empire  in  India? 
It  is  an  entering  wedge  driven  into  the 
heart  of  Asia;  a  wedge  the  direction  of 
whose  cleavage  is  still  eastward,  split- 
ting in  twain  these  gnarled  and  knotted 
trunks  of  moss-grown  empires ! 

Meanwhile,  from  seed  sown  at 
Plymouth,  develops  another  mighty, 
evangelizing    power.     The  Protestant 


republic  of  America  strides  from  At- 
lantic to  Pacific,  and,  planting  foot  on 
the  western  shores,  moves  toward  the 
eastern  coasts  of  Asia,  as  though  there 
were  no  more  sea.  Here  is  God's  coun- 
ter-force moving  from  the  opposite  di* 
reotion  to  meet  England  and  oppose 
her  entering  wedge  with  the  resistance 
of  co-operation, as  anvil  opposes  sledge- 
hammer. In  other  words,  another  irre- 
pressible conflict'  has  come.  Commerce 
will  have  her  highway  round  the  worlds 
and  knocks  imperatively  at  the  sealed 
ports  and  barred  gates  of  exclusive 
Orientaj  empires. 

Our  Bepublic  leads  the  way.    In  1853 
Commodore  Perry  sails  into  the  bay  of 
Teddo,  spreads  the  Star  Spangled  Ban- 
ner over  the  capstan,  and  the  open  Bible 
upon  the  flag,  and,  without  firing  a  gun 
or  shedding  a  drop  of  blood,  peacefully 
opens  the  ports  of  Japan  to  the  world. 
Five  years  later,  four  leading  nations 
knock  loudly  at  the  gates  of  China,  and 
the  walled  kingdom  opens  her  doors, 
expressly    stipulating    by  treaty  that 
''any  person,   whether  citizen  of  the 
country  with  which  the  treaty  is  made, 
or  Chinese  convert  to  the  faith  of  the 
Protestant  or  Roman  Catholic  churches, 
who,according  to  these  tenets,  peaceably 
teaches  and  practices  the  principles  of 
Christianity,  shall  in  no  cstAQhe interfered 
with  or  molested,'*    This  one  edict  of  tol- 
eration gave  religious  liberty  to  one- 
third  of  the  population  of  the  globe. 
At  one    titanic    blow,  Qod  levels   an 
obstacle  as  high  as  the  Himalayas,  and 
opens  the  way  from  the  Bosphorus  to 
the  China  sea,   through  the  heart  of 
Asia. 

Passing  by  all  other  providential 
interpositions,  let  us  emphasize  the  re- 
cent unveiling  of  Africa.  In  August, 
1877,  after  999  days  from  Zanzibar, 
Stanley,  emerging  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Congo,  completes  the  transit  of  the  Dark 
Continent.  The  dying  cry  of  Jesus  has 
rent  the  last  veil  in  twain,  and  themis- 
sionary  has  only  to  follow  the  footsteps 
of  the  explorer.  The  same  Providence 
that  opens  the  doors,  prepares  the  forces 
of  His  Church  for  the  crusade. 

The  missionary  advance  of  this  cen- 
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tary  is  directly  traceable  to  answered 
prayer.  Since  Lather  nailed  up  his 
theses,  there  has  been  no  historic  hour 
so  dark  as  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Even  England  was,  as  Isaac 
Taylor  said,  in  "virtual  heathenism,'* 
with  a  lascivious  literature,  an  infidel 
society,  a  worldly  Church,  and  a  deistic 
theology.  Blackstone  heard  every  cler- 
gyman of  note  in  London,  but  not  one 
•discourse  had  more  Christianity  in  it 
than  the  orations  of  Cicero,  or  showed 
whether  the  preacher  was  a  disciple  of 
Confucius,  Mahomet,  or  Christ.  In 
America,  Samuel  Blaine  declared  that 
"religion  lay  a-dying."  In  France,  Vol- 
taire, Bousseau,  and  Madame  de  Pom- 
padour led  society;  and  in  Germany, 
Prederick  the  Great  made  his  conrt  the 
Olympus  of  infidels. 

If  Collins  and  Tyndal  denounced 
Christianity  as  priestcraft,  Whiston 
•called  Bible  miracles  grand  imposi- 
tions, and  Woolston  treated  them  as 
■allegories;  if  Clark  and  Priestly  openly 
taught  the  heresies  of  Arius  and  Soci- 
nus,  and  even  morality  was  trampled 
under  foot,  what  missionary  activity 
•could  there  be?  To  diffuse  such  " Chris- 
tianity'*  would  be  disaster;  but  happily 
such  a  type  of  piety  has  no  diffusive 
tendency  or  power.  If  it  has  any  divine 
fire  left,  it  has  not  a  coal  or  even  a  spark 
to  spare  to  light  a  blaze  elsewhere. 

The  only  hope  of  missions  lay  in  a 
rtvival  of  religion,widespread  and  deep- 
reaching;  and  God  gave  that  to  His 
•Church  through  a  wonderful  constella- 
tion of  evangelists:  Whitefield,  the 
'Wesleys,  Grimshaw,  Bomaine,  Bow- 
lands,  Berridge,  Venn,  Walker,  Hervey, 
Toplady,  Fletcher— these  Bishop  Byle 
names  as  twelve  of  the  apostles  of  that 
new  Beformation  which,  between  1735 
And  1785,  woke  not  only  England,  but 
the  Protestant  world  from  the  awful 
apostasy  of  irreligion  and  infidelity. 
At  first  even  the  Church  resisted  all 
•efforts  to  revive  her  dying  life.  White- 
ffeld  found  Scotch  ministers  opposing 
him  by  set  days  of  fasting  and  prayer: 
and  church  doors  shut  against  himself 
and  Wesley,  compelled  that  open-air 
preaching  which  was  the  great  stride 


of  the  century  toward  the  reaching  of 
the  masses. 

But  the  Spirit  of  (jk>d  was  breathing 
on  the  dry  bones.  The  fires,  slowly 
kindled  at  first,  burned  brighter  and 
hotter,  caught  here  and  there,  spread 
far  and  wide,  till  even  America,  across 
the  sea,  was  aflame.  Within  fifty  yean 
from  Whitefield's  first  sermon  at  Glon- 
cester,  all  Protestant  Christendom 
thrilled  with  a  revived  evangelical  faith, 
and  as  evangelistic  zeal  is  snre  alwajs 
to  follow,  out  of  these  Penteoostal  oat- 
pourings  came  the  flaming  tongues  of 
witness.  The  Church,  from  her  silver 
trumpets,  pealed  forth  her  summons  to 
prayer  for  the  effusion  of  the  Spirit 
upon  all  disciples,  and  upon  the  whole 
habitable  earth.  Praying  bands  an- 
swered the  trumpet  peal  in  all  parts  of 
Britain,  and  from  American  shores  came 
the  echo,  in  1747,  of  Jonathan  Edwards' 
bugle  "Call  to  Concerted  Prayer."  The 
tidal  wave  of  revival  rose  higher  and 
moved  with  greater  momentum  under 
the  Haldanes,  Andrew  Fuller.  Suteliff% 
Bowland  Hill  and  others. 

In  1792  the  Warwick  Association  for- 
mally made  the  first  Monday  of  each 
month  a  "monthly  concert  of  prayer" 
for  the  world's  evangelization.  No 
sooner  did  the  revived  Church,  after 
this  awful  period  of  drought,  begin  to 
pray  for  a  great  rain,  than  a  cloud  like 
a  man's  hand  appeared  on  the  horizon; 
and  in  that  same  year  (1792)  the  first 
Foreign  Missionary  Society  was  formed 
in  England,  and  the  next  year  sent 
to  India  its  first  missionary,  William 
Carey,  who,  within  the  thirty  years  fol- 
lowing, secured  the  translation  of  the 
Scriptures  into  forty  tongues,  and  the 
circulation  of  two  hundred  thousand 
copies.  Xbus  the  revival  of  evangeliotl 
faith  and  of  concerted  prayer  are  the 
two  pillars  on  which  rests  the  arch  of 
Modem  Missions. 

How  fast  that  little  cloud  has  grown, 
till  the  heaven  is  overspread,  and  there 
is  a  sound  of  the  abundance  of  rain ! 
During  these  eighty  years  the  number 
of  translations  of  the  Word  has  in- 
creased fivefold,  from  fifty  to  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty;  of  Proteatant  mission 
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societies  ter^M,  from  seyen  to  seventy; 
of  male  missioDaries  fifteen/old,  from 
one  hundred  and  seventy  to  twenty- 
four  hundred;  of  moneys  contributed 
hoenfff'fivffold^  from  two  hundred  and 
aaj  thousand  to  six  and  a  quarter 
million  dollars ;  of  converts  thiriy-fixse- 
/old,  from  fifty  thousand  to  one  mil- 
lion six  hundred  and  fifty  thousand; 
and  of  mission  schools  one  huridred 
and  seventy  fold,  from  seventy  to  twelve 
thousand ! 

The  whole  tide  of  thought  has  turned 
in  the  Church  since  William  Carey  first 
offered  to  go  and  meet  the  giant  of  hea- 
thenism. The  wave,  at  its  lowest  ebb 
a  century  ago,  now  touches  a  flood-mark 
never  before  reached,  and  is  still  rising. 
Sydney  Smith  would  no  longer  dare 
to  sneer  at  the  *' pious  shoemaker" 
of  Paulersburg,  or  characterize  hia 
schemes  as  "  the  dreams  of  a  dreamer 
irho  dreums  that  he  has  been  dream- 
ing."  England  is  prouder  of  Carey 
than  Athens  was  of  Pericles,  or  Bome 
of  Cicero,  and  lifts  the  statue  of  Liv- 
ingstone to  its  lofty  pedestal  in  the  me- 
tropolis of  the  world,  to  inspire  Chris- 
tian colonies  to  push  into  the  heart  of 
the  dark  continent.  American  churches 
hurl  their  columns  against  the  ranks  of 
I>agan  and  papal  superstition,  and  erect 
missionary  lectureships  in  the  foremost 
institutions  of  learning  to  train  youth 
to  imitate  the  devotion  of  David  Brain- 
«rd,  Henry  Martyn,  and  Alexander 
Duff. 

In  fact,  the  whole  history  of  Modem 
Missions  is  a  Burning  Bush,  whose 
«very  twig  is  aflame  with  the  divine 
presence.  We  are  standing  on  holy 
ground.  Many  and  marked  are  the  di- 
vine interpositions.  We  see  the  iron 
gates  open  of  their  own  accord,  obsta- 
cles suddenly  sinking,  continents  un- 
Teiling  their  secrets,  and  missionary 
exploration  going  forward  so  rapidly 
that  the  maps  of  yesterday  are  out  of 
date  to-day  I 


TBS  BFFBCTZ7ENES8  OF  ZLLTTST&A- 
TIOKS  X^ULWN  FBOH  H2ST0B7. 

No.  n. 

Bt  James  M.  LudiiOW,  D.D. 


»  I »  • 


LiTTliB  Things. — Do  not  slight  the 
little  things  that  crowd  around  life; 
many  are  deceived  and  led  astray  by 
neglecting  little  things. 


Acquiring  Haterial. 

L  EvEBT  preacher  should  be  a  large 
reader  of  history.  The  fact  that  in  our 
preparatory  days  we  went  over  the  gen- 
eral ground,  and  could  even  yet  pass 
a  respectable  examination  in  dates, 
should  not  be  allowed  to  satisfy  ua. 
We  need  to  have  our  minds  enriched 
with  fresh  impressions  of  the  most  sig- 
niflcant  incidents  and  laws  of  events. 
Our  active  ministry  has  re-educated  us, 
and  we  shall  now  see  more  meaning  in 
the  pages  than  we  did  when  we  were 
under-graduates.  One  who  is  reputed 
for  the  abundant  and  pertinent  use  ha 
makes  of  history  in  preaching,  attrib- 
utes his  success  to  the  fact  that  during 
college  days  he  read  but  little;  that 
Gibbon,  Hallam,  and  Macaulay  came 
under  his  eye  for  the  flrst  perusal  when 
he  felt  his  need  of  such  knowledge  and 
was  alert  to  make  the  most  of  it. 

We  misspend  much  time  on  other 
studies,  if  our  life-work  is  to  be  that  of 
the  active  ministry.  It  may  border 
upon  heresy  to  say  so,  but  many  are 
wasting  their  preaching  force  by  brood- 
ing over  theologies,  biblical  criticism, 
etc.  They  become  very  learned  in  such 
matters,  and  our  chairs  of  dogmatics 
and  metaphysics  could  be  supplied 
from  a  host  of  our  dullest  pulpiteers. 
This  will  account  for  the  fact  that  we 
make  professors  of  many  who  have 
failed  in  the  ministry.  They  have  failed 
in  the  ministry  because  they  have  been 
for  years  qualifying  themselves  only  for 
professors.  One  who,  twenty  years  ago, 
gave  promise  of  becoming  the  most 
popular  man  in  the  American  pulpit, 
has  evaporated  into  a  lecturer  on  men- 
tal science;  another  has  run  to  seed  in 
ecclesiasticism,  who,  if  he  knew  as  much 
about  the  wants  and  virtues  of  men,  as 
they  have  been  expressed  in  the  annals 
of  human  suffering  and  exploit,  as  he 
does  about  the  decisions  of  church  ju- 
dicatories, would  be  as  strong  in  the 
pulpit  as  he  is  on  the  floor  of  the  Gen- 
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era!  Aflsembly.  Dr.  William  Adams  wai 
a  model  preacher  in  hit  use  of  history. 
His  disoonrses  sprang  ft'om  a  hearty 
appreciation  of  Scriptare,  even  of  its 
subtlest  verities,  but  poured  along  like 
majestic  rivers,  gleaming  with  illustra- 
tions from  all  the  centuries,  fascinating 
and  refreshing  the  thirsty  minds  of  his 
hearers. 

To  reach  men  we  must  know  men; 
and  to  know  them  we  must  read  them, 
and  read  about  them,  at  whatever  sacri- 
fice of  other  studies. 

II.  While  reading  much  history,  the 
preacher  should  do  it  with  eye  irointd  to 
note  the  phases  of  truth,  the  biblical 
doctrines  and  precepts,  and  the  charac- 
teristics of  human  nature  which  its 
pages  illustrate.  It  must  be  careful 
professional  reading,  and  not  for  mere 
pastime  or  general  culture.  It  should 
be  as  the  painter  gathers  his  lessons  in 
color  and  form,  from  sky  and  fields  and 
faces. 

One  will  be  surprised  to  find  how 
rapidly  the  fund  of  good  illustrations 
will  grow.  A  few  years  will  put  him 
beyond  the  necessity  of  preaching  a 
dry  sermon  on  any  subject,  or  a  sermon 
that  must  be  made  interesting  by  the 
glamour  of  his  mere  rhetorical  unction. 

He  will  also  find  out  in  this  way  many 
new  phases  of  human  weakness  and 
strength,  which  he  would  not  discover 
by  common  observation  or  self-exami- 
nation. He  will  be  impressed  that  the 
Bible  is  indeed  all  men's  book;  that  no 
age  or  place  has  been  beyond  its  ken ; 
that,  like  the  Master,  it  knows  "  what 
is  in  man.**  Some  of  the  best  points 
of  a  sermon  are  often  suggested  by  an 
actual  occurrence,  which  would  never 
have  been  brought  out  by  logical 
analysis. 

m.  Besides  tact  in  discerning  the 
application  of  historical  incidents,  the 
preacher  should  have  a  system  of  arrang- 
ing his  illustrations  under  a  full  analy- 
sis of  subjects.  An  impressive  scene 
or  evQnt  should  never  be  dismissed  un- 
til it  has  been  securely  pigeon-holed  in 
the  memory,  or  written  index.  The 
latter  most  students  find  to  be  a  neces- 
sity.    Memory  is  not  sufficiently  re- 


tentiya;  or,  if  reientlTe*  ii  not  tiift> 
ciently  sensitive  to  respond  to  the  subtle 
analogy  which  would  make  the  matter  • 
it  holds  useful.  Dr.  Alexander  used  to 
say  that  it  was  even  better  to  have  your 
library  at  your  fingers'  end  than  at 
your  tongne*s  end.  Those  reputed  as 
the  readiest  men,  with  especial  bumps 
of  pertinence,  will  be  found  to  be 
rather  the  most  patient  men,  who  have 
put  away  their  honey  in  paper  cells. 

One  of  the  most  useful  devices  would 
be  a  file,  such  as  is  used  in  assorting 
business  letters.  Into  this,  under  their 
proper  subjects,  should  be  .dropped 
hastily  written  descriptions,  narrations, 
etc.,  prepared  while  'the  rhetoric  is^ 
glowing  with  the  heat  of  fresh  discov- 
ery. A  commonplace  index  should  ac- 
company  this,  in  which  to  register 
pages  where  valuable  matter  may  be 
found,  and  hints  and  catch-words  of  all 
kinds.  This  should  be  always  at  hand 
to  catch  the  fair  birds  of  valuable  sug- 
gestion as  soon  as  they  touch  the  snare 
of  your  alert  mind.  A  revolving  book- 
case, a  Tapley*s  file,  and  a  Todd*s  Index 
Berum  at  your  elbow,  will  do  more  for 
your  sermon  than  double  the  time 
spent  in  wringing  out  an  already  study* 
dried  brain. 


^•^ 


PASTO&AL  AND  SEBXOHXC  EABITS. 


Farsonal  Ezpexisnces  of  Disdngniahed 
Clsrgyx&oiL* 

No.  m. 

T,    L.    OXTTLEB,     D.D.     [PBaSBTTXBIAK]. 

BaooKLTN,  N.  Y. 
I  BEGIN  work  on  my  sermons  on  Tues- 
day, and  I  am  so  engaged,  off  and  on, 
until  the  end  of  the  week.  Mondays  I 
use  for  miscellaneous  work.  I  never 
wrote  but  one  sermon  in  my  life  on 
Monday.  I  do  not  think  I  ever  wrote 
one,  or  prepared  for  one— that  is,  in 
the  regular  course  of  my  ministerial 
work — on  Saturday.  While  I  am  out- 
side of  an  insane  asylum,  I  never  ex- 
pect to  do  it.  When  Saturday  comes, 
I  have  made  it  my  rule  to  be  clear  for 
the  Sabbath.  I  begin  early  in  the  week. 


*  In  interviews  for  Turn  Hoiouric  Momsu.- 
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■o  as  to  be  free  from  ap  j  pressare  and 
anxiety  in  the  matter,  and,  in  that  way, 
oan  make  allowance  for  interruptions. 

The  evening  is  a  bad  time  in  which 
to  work,  and  yet  many  clergymen  pre- 
pare their  sermons  at  that  time.  All 
the  sermonio  work  I  have  done  at  night 
in  thirty-eight  years  would  not  amount, 
all  told,  to  two  discourses. 

I  lay  aside  memoranda  to  be  used  in 
preparing  sermons,  but  I  have  no  par- 
ticular system  about  preserving  it.  I 
once  tried  the  habit  of  jotting  down 
thoughts  for  future  use,  but  did  not 
And  that  it  worked  successfully.  But 
as.  to  keeping  a  commonplace  book,  I 
think  it  is  an  admirable  idea;  and  I 
would  advise  young  clergymen  to  try 
the  plan  of  writing  down  their  best 
thoughts  and  pasting  in  such  scraps  as 
may  be  useful  at  some  future  time. 

I  do  not  think  I  have  ever  declined 
half  a  dozen  requests  coming  from  out- 
side my  parish  to  attend  a  funeral,  and 
then  only  on  the  gronnd  of  previous 
engagements.  Though  my  parish  is 
large,  it  has  been  my  rule  not  to  de- 
cline to  attend  a  funeral  unless  an  im- 
perative engagement  prevented  my  do- 
ing so.  There  are  cases  where  it  is 
unreasonable  to  ask  the  pastor  of  a  large 
church  to  do  it;  but,  on  the  whole,  I 
endeavor  to  be  as  accommodating  as 
possible  to  the  outside  public.  As  to 
whether  a  fee  should  be  received  for  such 
service,  I  have  expressed  myself  before 
on  that  subject  as  follows: 

••If  a  fee  is  offered,  let  it  be  received, 
except  from  the  very  poor,  and  used  for 
a  good  object.  To  decline  it,  in  most 
cases,  would  give  offence.  A  service 
for  those  outside  of  the  pastor's  congre- 
gation often  involves  much  extra  labor; 
and  a  fee.  under  such  circumstances, 
may  often  be  proper." 

I  use  as  much  of  the  five  afternoons 
of  the  week  as  I  can  for  pastoral  work. 
Saturday  I  do  not  employ  in  that  way. 
To  tell  the  truth,  I  suppose,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  size  of  my  congregation,  that 
I  have  made  more  pastoral  visits  during 
the  last  thirty-one  years,  in  New  York 
and  Brooklyn,  than,  may  be,  any  other 
minister  in  those  two  cities.    I  have 


gone  to  the  extreme  in  that  direction, 
and  some  say  I  have  spoiled  my  peo- 
ple. This  custom  has  cost  me  a  great 
sacrifice  of  minister's  ordinary  recrea- 
tions— especially  in  the  way  of  literary 
recreations  and  enjoyments;  but  I  have 
made  that  sacrifice  from  a  pretty  high 
ideal  I  have  had  before  me  as  to  pas- 
toral work.  Perhaps  I  have  gone  to 
the  extreme  in  that  direction.  I  cannot 
say  that  I  would  recommend  all  young 
ministers  to  do  as  I  have  done. 

But  my  health  is  good,  and  I  do  not 
care  for  physical  recreations.  I  never 
lost  but  two  Sundays  in  my  life  on  ac- 
count of  sickness.  And  I  am  a  good 
sleeper.  I  have  found  that  the  key  to 
a  man's  success  as  a  minister  lies  in 
securing  sleep.  The  word  "sleep" 
covers  half  the  battle,  because  minis- 
ters break  down  through  the  nervous 
system.  The  one  restorative  for  the 
nervous  system,  and  the  only  one,  is 
sleep.  As  long  as  a  minister  can  sleep, 
he  will  keep  his  congregation  wide- 
awake; the  moment  he  loses  his  sleep 
they  will  fall  to  nodding. 

One  of  the  fundamental  methods  of 
developing  and  keeping  up  an  interest 
in  the  prayer-meeting,  is  in  having  lay- 
men to  lead  it.  In  my  church,  the 
prayer-meetings  are  always  led  by  the 
officers  of  the  church,  in  alphabetical 
order;  never  by  myself.  Thus  there  is 
no  temptation  to  the  minister  to  absorb 
the  meeting.  Mr.  Beecher,  you  will  re- 
member, lately  lamented,  that  his  prayer 
meeting  had  run  into  a  lecture  service. 
Then,  we  have  a  rule  in  our  church, 
that  nobody  is  ever  called  upon  to  take 
part.  That  throws  the  responsibility 
back  on  the  people,  in  the  sense  that 
every  man  is  expected  to  do  his  part; 
then  you  make  it  a  people's  meeting. 
The  question  always  is:  Is  it  a  minis- 
ter's meeting,  or  a  people's  meeting? 
Another  point  is,  the  topic  for  the  meet- 
ing is  announced  beforehand,  on  the 
Sabbath,  so  that  people  will  know  what 
to  think,  speak  and  pray  about.  That 
gives  a  certain  unity  to  the  meeting. 
In  revival  times  yon  do  not  need  that, 
because  then  the  revival  itself  is  the 
topic. 
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As  to  preventiog  the  intrnHion  of 
callers  at  anseasonable  hours,  I  woald 
say  that  my  study  is  Id  luy  ohnrch,  and 
my  mornings  are  my  stady  hours;  in 
the  afternoons  I  am  oat  making  calls. 
While  in  my  study  I  have  this  card 
pinned  on  the  door: 

•  « 

VERY  BUSY.  : 

But  people  knock,  nevertheless.  If 
they  want  some  paper  signed,  or  some 
matter  attended  to,  I  quickly  dispose  of 
them  at  the  entrance,  without  inviting 
them  in  to  sit  down.  Most  persons 
apologize,  and  say,  *'  I  see  you  are  very 
busy,"  and  leave  at  once.  A  little  tact 
will  be  sufficient  in  all  cases.  Many  of 
the  callers,  ** bores,"  you  might  say — 
book  agents,  and  so  forth—go  to  my 
house,  where,  of  course,  I  am  seldom  to 
be  found  during  the  day. 

But  a  minister,  I  think,  should  re- 
member that,  while  he  is  the  servant  of 
his  people,  he  belongs,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, to  the  public.  It  will  not  do  for 
him  to  get  the  reputation  of  being  un- 
approachable. A  person  may  call  in 
the  morning  on  some  spiritual  errand: 
and  I  have  always  said  that  no  sermon 
is  so  important  as  dealing  with  a  soul. 
A  minister  had  better  let  his  sermon  fly 
out  of  the  window  than  get  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  an  inaccessible  man. 


^•^ 


A  STICPOSXUH  OK  EVOLUTION. 

Is  THE  DaBWINIAN  ThZOBT  OF  EVOLUTION 

BeconghiAblb  with  thb  Bibue?    Ip 

BO,  with  what  LoflTATIOMS? 

No.  vm. 

Bt  J.  M.  BuoKiiBT,  D.D. 

This  is  a  deep  problem,  on  which 
it  is  easy  to  darken  counsel  by  words 
without  knowledge,  and  not  easy  to 
write  anything  which  will  elucidate 
the  subject  Perhaps  the  concentrated 
rays  of  this  symposium  may  either  re- 
Teal  the  white  line  of  truth,  or  (which 
is  the  best  remaining  service  to  the 
mind  which  does  not  discern  the  truth) 
they  may  show  clearly  where  the  truth  is 


wA,    No  less  than  six  flustors  maybe 
involved  in  the  problem. 

What  is  the  2>artr{yt{an  theory  of  ev»> 
lution  ? 

Does  the  Bible  contain  a  theory  o& 
evolution? 

If  not,  does  it  reveal  a  process  covai^ 
ing  the  causes  of  the  same  phenom- 
ena with  which  the  Darwinian  theory 
of  evolution  deals? 

If  either  of  these  be  found  to  be  the 
oascp  do  the  Bible  and  the  Darwinian 
theories  agree  ? 

If  they  disagree,  is  the  disagreement 
fundamental  ? 

If  it  be  not  fundamental,  what  modi- 
fications must  be  made  in  the  Darwinian 
theory  to  harmonize  it  with  the  Biblical? 

If  the  writer  doubted  the  truth  of  the 
Bible,  and  had  no  doubt  of  the  trufh 
of  the  Darwinian  theory,  he  would  ex- 
pound the  latter  first  and  make  it  the 
standard  of  comparison;  but  as  he  is 
an  avowed  believer  in  the  Bible  and 
writes  for  such,  the  first  question  to 
be  examined  is  this:  Does  the  Bible 
contain  a  theory  of  evolution  or  of  a 
process  covering  the  causes  of  the  same 
phenomena  ? 

Some  preliminary  observations  are 
necessary. 

Many  think  it  not  a  difficult  task  to 
dispose  of  this  question.  They  affirm 
that  the  narrative  in  Genesis  is  plain 
and  straightforward.  It  teaches,  they 
say,  that  the  work  of  creation  was  di- 
vided into  six  days  of  iwenijf^owr  hovri 
tach,  A  few  still  linger  who  date  the 
beginning  of  the  universe  from  the 
beginning  of  the  six  days.  Most  as- 
sume a  period  of  indefinite  extent 
between  the  beginning  of  the  first  of 
those  days  and  the  event  described  in 
the  first  verse.  They  do  this  without 
hesitation,  though  it  could  never  have 
been  derived  from  the  face  of  the  nar- 
rative, unless  an  external  pressure  had 
driven  the  interpreter  to  seek  reliet 
Most  Biblical  scholars  now  expand  the 
days  into  six  periods  of  vast  but  inde- 
terminate length,  utterly  scouting  the 
idea -that  only  days  of  twenty -four 
hours  are  meant  This  they  do  in  di* 
rect  opposition  to  the  faoe  of  the  ao^ 
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oonni,  and  regardless  of  the  reference 
to  it  in  the  commandment:  "  Bemember 
the  Sabbath  day  to  keep  it  holy;  *  *  * 
for  in  six  days  the  Lord  made  heaven 
and  earth,  the  sea,  and  all  that  in  them 
is,  and  rested  the  seventh  day." 

The  yarlons  theories  of  those  who 
attempt  to  evolve  the  order  and  deter- 
mine the  time  of  the  successive  phe- 
nomena of  the  universe  by  the  opening 
chapter  of  Genesis  are  as  incongruous, 
and  many  of  them  as  mutually  destruct- 
ive, and  not  a  few  as  preposterous,  as 
the  tales  in  the  Talmud,  or  the  Aicabian 
Nights'  Entertainments.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion which  of  the  two  books— that  with 
which  the  Bible  begins,  or  that  with 
which  it  ends — Genesis  or  Bevelation, 
has  been  subjected  to  the  greater  num- 
ber of  chimerical  interpretations. 

As  the  limitations  of  space  will  hot 
allow  the  full  development  of  the 
writer's  views  of  the  subject,  he  will 
state  in  brief  what  he  conceives  the 
account  in  Genesis  to  teach: 

1.  It  declares  that  God  created  the 
universe;  nnd  it  implies  that  the  con- 
ception of  time  was  made  possible  by 
and  from  that  primal  act.  2.  That  cer- 
tain types  of  living  beings  were  subse- 
quently created  at  a  time  or  times  which 
are  not  definitely  stated.  3.  That  man 
began,  not  in  the  way  of  cause  and 
effect,  as  his  descendants  appear,  but 
was  specially  created,  nnd  that  he  ex- 
isted for  a  time — not  definitely  stated 
~ alone,  after  which  woman  was  cre- 
ated. 4.  That  man,  at  his  origin,  was 
a  moral  and  intellectual  being,  that  he 
was  definitely  instructed  by  his  Crea- 
tor, and  that  he  sinned. 

Unbelievers,  whether  learned  or  ig- 
norant, who  reject  the  whole  account; 
Jews,  who  hold  that  Genesis  teaches 
a  great  deal  more  than  the  above  points 
contain;  and  most,  if  not  all,  who  claim 
to  be  Christians,  concur  that  the  de- 
nial that  these  principles  are  declared 
or  implied  in  the  opening  chapters  of 
Genesis,  would  reduce  those  chapters 
to  a  chaos  similar  to  its  description  of 
the  earth  itself  as  *' without  form  and 
Toid." 

But  a  fact  yet  more  vital  is,   that 


throughout  the  Bible  the  same  theory 
is  taught  by  direct  statement,  by  im- 
plication, by  side  reference,  by  elab- 
orate illustration,  and  in  every  possi- 
ble way.  The  whole  Christian  scheme, 
including  the  incarnation  and  the  pro- 
pitiatory plan  of  salvation,  is  based 
upon  it.  Job,  David  and  Solomon  unite 
to  teach  it. 

Mai.  ii:  15  deserves  special  attention: 
"And  did  he  not  make  one?  Yet  had 
he  the  residue  of  the  Spirit.  And 
wherefore  one?  That  he  might  seek  a 
godly  seed.  Therefore  take  heed  to 
your  spirit  and  let  none  deal  treach- 
erously against  the  wife  of  his  youth." 
Paul's  sermon  on  Mar's  Hill  avows  it 
explicitly.  The  discussion  in  1  Cor.  xv. 
without  it  would  be  a  rhapsody,  in 
Heb.  xi:  3,  it  is  stated  with  scien- 
tific precision:  "By  faith  we  under- 
stand that  the  worlds  have  been  proved 
by  the  Word  of  God,  so  that  what  is 
seen  hath  not  been  made  out  of  thingd 
which  do  appear."  (B.  V.) 

If  the  foregoing  statement  be  correct, 
any  theory  of  evolution  which  assumes 
the  eternity  of  nature,  matter  (or  what- 
soever term  may  be  employed  to  repre- 
sent the  idea)  is  irreconcilable  with  the 
Bib4e. 

Any  theory  which  assumes  in  nature 
from  eternity,  or  from  any  point  prior 
to  the  appearance  of  man  upon  the 
scene,  a  potency  to  produce  all  phe- 
nomena without  the  direct  and  super- 
natural interference  of  the  Creator,  is 
irreconcilable  with  the  Bible. 

Any  theory  which  assumes  that  man 
was  not  created  by  a  special  act  of  God, 
having  no  Cause,  in  the  scientific  sense 
of  the  term,  so  that  prior  to  that  time 
man  was  not,  nor  was  there  any  thing 
in  being  which,  without  such  act,  could 
produce  man;  and  assumes  that  woman 
was  not  svibstqMniXy  created  by  a  similar 
act,  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  Bible. 

Any  theory  that  assumes  that  the  first 
man  was  not  possessed  of  a  moral  na- 
ture, and  without  the  moral  derange- 
ment which  now  exists,  cannot  be  made 
to  agree  with  the  teachings  of  the  Bible. 

Any  theory  which  assumes  that  the 
human  race,  in  all  its  varieties,  has  not 
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Views  of  John  SwnnoN. 

[We  give  tiMoe  to  this  paper,  notwithBtend- 
Ing  its  severe,  and.  as  we  think,  ondeserred.  cen- 
sure upon  the  clergy  as  a  body,  and  the  whole 
Christian  Charch  as  an  orgarixed  and  actiye 
agency  in  the  cause  of  humanity  and  religion. 
Mr.  Swinton,  who  is  connected  with  the  daily 
press  of  New  York  city,  beyond  all  question 
Toices  the  feelings  and  sentiments  of  a  large 
class  with  whom  he  has  identified  his  efforts, 
and  by  whom  he  is  recognized  as  a  leader;  and 
it  is  desirable  that  our  mlnlBters  and  church- 
workers  should  clearly  understand  the  actual 
condition  of  things  in  the  midst  of  us  at  the 
present  time.  Our  otuject  in  inviting  these  oriti- 
ciflint  on  the  ministry  and  methods  of  church 
work,  on  the  part  of  representative  lay  gentle- 
men, speaking  ftoxa.  their  respective  standpoints 
and  in  behalf  of  their  own  profession  or  calling 
or  social  relations,  was  to  get  at  the  real  present 
popular  mind  in  reference  to  current  modes  of 
preaching  and  church  life — believing  that  in  so 
doing  we  were  subserving  the  high  ends  of  the 
Christian  ministry  and  of  the  Church  of  the 
living  Ood.  We  think  it  a  good  omen  that  those 
whose  views  we  sought  to  obtain  on  a  subject 
naturally  delicate  and  responsible,  have  so  cheer- 
fully responded  to  our  request,  and  given  to  the 
clergy  and  the  Church  the  benefit  of  their  en- 
lightened and  mature  Judgments  in  the  matter. 
While  there  will  be  diversity  of  opinions  as  to 
the  Justice  and  wisdom  of  some  of  the  strictures 
and  criticisms  submitted,  and  to  some  of  the 
reforms  advocated  in  this  symposium,  yet  we 
are  confident  that  they  have  all  been  made  in 
good  faith  and  with  great  respect  for  the  min- 
isterial office.    And  we  are  likewise  confident 
that  these  criticisms — ^not  volunteered  or  thrust 
upon  the  public,  but  given  at  our  special  re- 
quest—will receive  respectful  consideration  on 
the  part  of  those  for  whom  they  were  intended. 
We  think  it  but  Just,  however,  to  our  numemus 
readers,  and  to  the  cause  of  truth  and  right- 
eousness, that  we  should  give  space  to  the  views 
of  a  "  Veteran  Observer,"  in  response  to  Mr. 
Swinton's  sweeping  accusations.  He  prefers  not 
to  give  his  name,  but  we  assure  our  readers  that 
his  character  and  position  are  such  as  to  com- 
mand  the   utmost  respect  and  consideration. 
His  paper  speaks  for  itself.— Bd.] 

I  HATE  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with 
the  masses  of  this  city  daring  the  past 
ten  years,  in  their  homes  and  work- 
shops, at  their  meetings,  in  their  strikes, 
daring  their  times  of  troable,  amid 
their  protiBsts  against  wrongs — ander 
all  the  circamstanoes  that  constitnte 
oritioal  periods  of  life.    The  thing  that 


■trikeB  me  is  the  niter  obliTioomeis  by 
the  clergy  of  saoh  of  the  meiries  te  I 
haye  had  to  do  with. 

For  instance,  take  the  great  famine 
year  of  1874,  when  ten  per  cent  of  the 
population  of  this  city  were  living  by 
paaperism  and  beggary,  and  which  le- 
salted  in  the  attempt  to  hold  misoy 
meetings  throaghoat  the  city.     Not- 
withstanding the  extreme  pressure  of 
fieunine,  plague  and  despair  here  at  that 
time,  I  never  met  a  clergyman  among 
any  of  the  tens  of  thousands  of  people 
whom  I  addressed.    In  1877,  when  we 
made  demonstrations  of  a  somewhat 
formidable  kind,  to  justify  the  primi- 
tive rights  of  human  nature,  not  a  cler- 
gyman took  part  in*  any  of  those  at- 
tempts.   So  I  might  go  on:  from  desti* 
tution  to  misery,  from  the  suppression 
of  the  right  of  free  speech  to  the  emsh* 
ing  of  the  most  ordinary  instincts  of 
human    nature,   and  to  the  thousand 
other   coloflsal    crimes   of   the   ruling 
classes,  headed  by  the  clergy  of  this  dtv, 
and  I  should  have  to  say  that,  either  in 
the  way  of  judgment  or  of  mercy,  no 
derggrman  was  ever  to  be  found.  These 
movements  and  incidents  have  not  been 
hidden  in  a  comer,  but  have  been  the 
great  well-tides  of  human  life  in  this 
Malbolge  of  New  York.     If  these  were 
not  occasions  when  luen  who  cared  for 
men  ought  to  have  been  on  the  field, 
then  what,  in  the  name  of  all  the  saints* 
has  the  institution  of  Christianity  to  do 
with  man's  welfare  ? 

Again:  New  York  is  in  a  chronic  state 
of  plague,  as  is  shown  by  the  death-rate 
of  the  city  in  its  densely  crowded  dis- 
tricts.    In  the  third  ward,  for  example, 
the  death-rate  last  year  reached  57  in 
the  thousand — more  than  three  times 
the  death-rate  of  London  or  of  Paris  t 
constituting  the  most  appalling  indict- 
ment of  modem  Christianity  and  civil- 
ization that  could  possibly  be  made. 
Reeking  and  rotten,  squalid  and  death- 
stricken,  this  heterogeneous  city  of  the 
plague  has  stood  here  before  the  clergy. 
Have  they,  under  these  oircumstancel^ 
lived  up  to  theGk>spel  of  the  Galilean? 
Have  they  who  possess  the  voice  of  an- 
thority,  who  hold  the  springe  of  power 
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and  speak  with  the  yoioe  of  divinity  in 
the  cloth  of  clericalism,  done  as  Jere- 
miah or  as  Zechariah  did  tinder  similar 
oironmstances?  It  is  the  very  abomi- 
nation of  desolation,  in  the  presence  of 
which  the  thousand  clergymen  of  this 
city  have  stood;  bat  they  have  pre- 
ferred to  sniff  the  odors  of  fortune,  and 
cross-their  clerical  limbs  nnder  the  ban- 
quets of  nabobism,  rather  than  do  as 
He  whom*  they  pretend  to  serve  did. 
Let  the  clergy  show  themselves  pos- 
sessed of  the  blood  and  brawn  of  the 
masses,  tingling  to  their  sorrows, 
thrilling  under  their  cries,  struggling 
against  their  wrongs,  standing  by  their 
side,  battling  against  their  foes,  being 
one  with  the  masses — ^not  in  any  pat- 
ronizing, supercilious,  top-loftical  man- 
ner, but  as  man  meets  man,  as  pulse- 
beat  to  heart-beat  Let  them  not — like 
the  cowardly  press — always  take  the 
side  of  wealth,  but  inquire  whether 
these  groans  do  not  proceed  from  hu- 
man suffering,  and  discover  by  whom 
that  suffering  is  inflicted. 

Whether  they  would  reach  the  masses 
then  seems  a  vain  question ;  for  I  do 
not  think  that  one-tenth  of  the  wage- 
earning  classes  in  New  York  believe  in 
Christianity  at  all:  but  let  them  try. 

First,  let  the  clergy  ascertain  by  some 
orderly,  definitive  method,  the  condi- 
tions of  life,  the  conditions  of  labor, 
and  the  conditions  of  death  of  these 
masses.  That  will  inevitably,  in  course 
of  time,  give  them  some  notion  of  their 
method  of  action  in  the  taking  of  their 
next  step. 

Oh,  yes,  the  Church  is  doing  some- 
thing in  the  way  of  philanthropy;  but 
you  cannot  by  this  trifling  business  get 
at    the    monstrous  disorganization  of 
modern  society.     The  clergy  of  France 
a  century  ago,  and  the  clergy  of  Italy 
twenty  years  ago,  did  just  what  the 
clergy  here  are  doing.     They  had  their 
benevolent     societies,      their     Dorcas 
homes,    their    Cheap    John    cure-alls, 
their  pimple-cure  enterprises;  and  yet, 
look  at  the  France  of  lost  century,  as 
described  by  Arthur  Young  in  these  six- 
teen folio  volumes:  then  look  at  Italy, 
with  lazzaroniism  swarming  from  the 


Btepa  of  St.  Peter's  to  the  palace  of 
King  Bomba;  all  of  Italy  covered  with 
institutions  of  charity,  and  at  the  same 
time  festering  with  evils  that  showed 
those  institutions  to  be  shams.    Look 
at  poor  old  Spain,  with  all  her  charities. 
As  long  as  the  present  system  of  soci- 
ety, through  which  a  few  hundred  plun- 
derers are  allowed  to  seize  the  fruits  of 
the  work  of  the  community,  is  tolerat- 
ed, no  giving  back  of  one  grain  of  wheat 
from  the  stolen  bushel  will  do  any  good. 
As  to  any  change  in  the  nature  of 
Christianity:  Well,  if  one  could  for  a 
moment  rid  his   mind  of  these  vast 
ecclesiasticisms,  this   mildewed  theol- 
ogism,  these  traditional  conceptions  of 
the  architectural  church,  he  would  have 
no  difficulty  in  seeing  how  the    sys- 
tems of  Christianity  to-day  differ  from 
the    sacrificial    love    preached    by  its 
Founder.     The   other    day,    throwing 
aside  as  far  as  one  could  all  preconcep- 
tions of  churchism,  theologism,  cleric- 
alism   and  what  not,  I  read,   with  a 
man's  mind,  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  to 
find  out  if  I  could  actually  see  Jesus 
as  He  lived  and  as  He  acted.    It  was 
a  most  wonderful  revelation  of  a  life, 
not  to  be  described  by  any  such  paltry 
word    as   "perfection,"  or   any    other 
word;  but  a  life  through  which  flowed 
the  uttermost  life  of  the  heart  and  the 
soul  of  man;    the   primal,   primitive^ 
final   force   of   one's   being — the   last 
analysis  of  spiritual  love.     How  paltry 
are  the  words  of  our  cannibal  language; 
how  paltry  are  the  words  of  the  Greek 
and  the  Syriac,  that  originally  chron- 
icled this  Christ !    But  in  Matthew  I 
saw  the  primitive  Christ  and  Christian- 
ity; and  if  one  could  imagine  any  cler- 
gyman, or  any  man,  with  those  things 
in    him  that   are   there  so    curiously 
given  as  belonging  to  Christ,  then  he 
would  see  how  this  huge,  rich,  Phari- 
saical ecclesiasticism  of  Mammon  and 
Baal,   that  has  been  built  up  in  the 
name  of  Christ,  differs  from  the  Christ 
himself.     You  cannot  help  seeing  the 
difference  between  the  way  of  Christ's 
intercourse  with,  as  they  would  say  in 
the  West,  ••  the  or'nary  people  "  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  the  way  in  which  the  olerioal 
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-and  other  Pharisees  of  modem  sooietj 
<x)me  in  contact  with  correspondent 
people  now.  In  Jesns*  intercourse  there 
is  a  sense  of  equality,  of  common  kin- 
-ship  with  these  people,  that,  as  Matthew 
Arnold  would  say,  is  '*ihe  secret  of 
Jesus." 

While  retaining  the  Testament  of  its 
Pounder,  while  nominally  adhering  to 
its  words,  Christianity  has  changed, 
just  as  all  human  formulce  are  apt  to 
change  in  spirit  while  leaving  form.  I 
remember  reading  in  my  school-book, 
that  during  the  worst  periods  of  the 
Homan  Empire  the  crowned  ruffians  of 
Bome  still  put  their  edicts  out  under 
the  majestic  name  of  the  "Bepublic.** 
How  had  the  old  muscular  Roman  Re- 
public changed  in  that  time  of  Caligula? 
IVas  it  not  still  in  the  imperial  title — 
Hei  PubliccB  T  And  yet— and  yet — and 
yet!  Again:  look  at  the  freshness  of 
the  Protestant  Reformation  in  its  early 
up-springing;  and  look  at  the  stilted- 
ness  of  the  great  State  establishment 
now  called  Lutheranism  in  Germany. 
Look  at  the  high,  lofty  laws  of  Moses, 
and  mark  how  they  had  got  distorted 
when  our  Savior  came.  Ue  himself  told 
the  great  rulers  of  the  Church  how  the 
law  had  been  twisted  and  turned  up- 
side down.  The  priests— the  minister^ 
of  that  day -still  swore  by  Moses;  still 
carried  out,  with  great  rigor,  the  cere- 
monies of  original  Judaism ;  still  "  made 
broad  their  phylacteries ;"  and  yet, 
could  there  be  a  greater  contrast  than 
that  between  the  powerful  regeneration 
of  Moses  and  the  stilted  ecclesiasticism 
of  Jerusalem  at  the  time  of  our  Lord  ?  It 
had  not  changed  in  verbal  embodiment, 
yet  the  gospels  show  the  radical  change 
that  had  taken  place.  This  same  thing 
has  occurred  in  modern  ecclesiasticism, 
fitill  nominally  adhering  to  the  words 
of  Christ,  but,  alas  !  where  is  Christ? 

Toung  men,  most  of  them,  take  no 
interest  in  the  Church,  because  it  dis- 
plays no  life.  The  things  that  interest 
young  men  are  the  things  that  have  in 
them  the  fires  of  nature,  the  forces  of 
the  soul,  the  sweeping  immensities  of 
time,  the  things  that  grapple  them  and 
tJM|A|^  can  grapple.    Money-making 


ia  an  absorbing  thing;  politios,  for  the 
time  being,  is  an  absorbing  thing.  The 
great  struggles  and  aims  of  l^e  are 
those  that  touch  the  depths  of  young 
men  or  old  men  or  any  kind  of  men; 
and  there  seems  to  be  nothing  in  the 
modem  church  of  that  kind — nothing 
that  appeals  to  men  in  that  way.  The 
Church  seems  to  be  dry-wilted. 

Finally,  in  its  efforts  at  reformation, 
the  Church  should  deal  with  theor^oiiie 
evils  of  life,  rather  than  waste  its  time 
in  specific  so-called  philanthropic  work. 

A   Rkplt   to   John    Swinton. 

Vt  X  VKTXBJUff  OBOXVKB. 

With  all  respect  for  the  position  and 
views  of  Mr.  Swinton,  so  boldly  and 
strongly  expressed  above,  we  feel  con- 
strained to  enter  our  decided  dissent 
Notwithstanding  he  represents  a  class, 
and  a  class  of  considerable  magnitude, 
active,  aggressive  and  demonstrative, 
with  whom  society  and  religion  have  to 
do;  and  fairly,  it  may  be, expresses  their 
views — we  still  affirm,  and  are  confident 
that  we  can  show,  that  his  sweeping  ac- 
cusations against  the  Clergy  of  New 
Yc(rk  City,  and  against  Christianity,  as 
represented  in  her  church  life,  are 
groundless,  and  that  the  very  opposite 
may  be  truthfully  affirmed.  Happily, 
the  question  to  be  settled  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  personal  veracity  or  opinion,  or 
a  question  of  theory  or  dogma;  bat 
simply  a  question  of  fad, — broad  tadL, 
patent  to  public  observation,  and  con- 
clusive and  overwhelming  in  the  weight 
of  its  testimony. 

A  glance  at  the  charges,  and  a  brief 
presentation  of  the  essential  facts  in- 
volved, will  be  our  line  of  defense  and 
rebuttal.  While  the  arraignment  if 
general,  sweeping,  and  somewhat  vague^ 
yet  a  few  definite  points  are  unmistak- 
able. We  select  four  as  substantially 
covering  the  whole  ground  of  the  indict- 
ment. 1.  That  the  clergy  of  New  Tork 
in  years  past  have  shown  no  consider- 
ation or  sympathy  for  the  laboring 
classes,  even  in  their  times  of  greatest 
trouble,  want  and  suffering.  2.  Thai 
they  have  shown  utter  indifference  to 
the  social  degradation,  poverty  and  ex- 
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•  mortality  proTalent  among  the 
rdasses.  8.  That  they,  *' like  the 
dly  presR,  always  take  the  side  of 
1,"  "  sniflf  the  odors  of  fortune," 
sroBS  their  clerical  limbs  nnder  the 
lets  of  nabobism  ";  rather  than  do 
e  whom  they  pretend  to  serve  did." 
\t  they  **head  the  ruling  classes 
I  thousand  other  colossal  crimes, 
aim  to  oppress  the  weak,  destroy 
)eeoh  and  crush  the  ordinary  in- 
}  of  human  nature." 
1  is  the  charge,  and  it  is  hurled 
it  the  entire  Ministry  and  Church 
Metropolitan  City  of  the  United 
.  Ail  denominations,  Protestant 
Catholic,  Orthodox  and  Liberal 
at  an  exception,  are  included  in 
holesale  condemnation.  If  true 
ndeed  (we  quote  his  own  words) 
most  appalling  indictment  of 
n  Christianity  and  civilization 
ould  possibly  be  made."  Is  the 
ing  and  unqualified  charge  tcefi 
fedf 

do  not  propose  a  formal  refuta- 
f  these  grave  assertions — for  they 
ly  assertions,  without  one  particle 
lence  to  support  them,  and  in  the 
f  ten  thousand  facts  of  history, 
*'  are  known  and  read  of  all  men." 
lost  the  space  at  our  command  will 
as  to  do,  is  to  group  and  pass  in 
review  column  after  column  in 
array,    of    facts,    histories    and 
rements  which  have  transpired  in 
me  maligned  city,  and  which  shed 
re  on  its  ministry,  its  pbilanthro- 
its   churches,   its    charities,   its 
ae,    industrial    and    reformatory 
res  and  institutions— grand,  even 
>like,  and  which  no  detraction  can 
r  tarnish.  We  scarcely  know  where 
pn,  or  what  to  select.    Our  ma- 
would   fill  volumes  of  glorious 
y,  and  we  have  only  a  few  pages 
npress  it  into. 

start  with  the  broad  assertion, 
on  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
ibject,  that,  as  a  class,  **th6thou- 
clergymen  of  this  city,"  in  point 
diligence,  culture,  piety,  consecra- 
•jQ  their  work,  public  spirit,  pat- 
n,  practical  sympathy  with  man 


as  man,  broad  ohazity  and.  genecona 
philanthropy,  will  compare  favorably 
with  the  ministry  of  any  other  city  in 
the  world,  and  with  any  other  profession 
or  class  of  men,  anywhere,  in  city  or  coun- 
try. They  are  the  leaders  in  all  reforms, 
moral,  social  and  religious.  They  are 
foremost  in  all  plans  and  efforts  under- 
taken- in  behalf  of  society,  in  all  its 
multiform  interests,  and  of  the  Church 
of  God,  in  all  that  pertains  to  moral  and 
religious  duty  and  achievements.  They 
give,  in  proportion  to  their  incomes, 
more  liberally  to  advance  the  welfare 
of  mankind  at  large,  temporal  and 
spiritual,  and  devote  more  time,  thought 
and  labor  to  the  high  and  holy  ends  of 
their  calling,  than  any  other  class  in  the 
community.  With  rare  exceptions,  they 
discharge  their  responsible  and  onerous 
duties  with  fidelity  towards  God,  and 
an  earnest  desire  to  promote  man's 
highest  welfSare,  without  regard  to  con- 
dition or  selfish  interest. 

In  confirmation  of  this  general  state- 
ment, we  point  with  pride  and  confi- 
dence to  the  adtwX  achit^stmtids  of  the 
pulpit  and  the  pew,  and  to  the  forces  and 
Influences  of  organized  Christianity,  as 
they  are  represented  to-day  in  a  thou- 
sand existing  memorials  and  monu- 
ments in  the  midst  of  us,  which  are 
more  precious  than  gold  or  fame,  and 
more  enduring  than  marble. 

As  the  result  of  Christian  Work,  we 
have  in  New  York  City  more  than  300 
organized  societies  for  charitable  and 
religious  purposes,  whose  entire  strength 
and  resources  are  devoted  to  the  im- 
provement of  all  classes — the  poor,  the 
friendless,  the  unfortunate  especially — 
in  their  physical,  social,  moral  and 
religious  condition.  (This  does  not 
include  the  churches.)  The  cAari/oMe 
institutions  receive  and  disburse  annu- 
ally $4,000,000,  and  the  rfM^\ms,  $6,000,- 
000  or  more.  There  lies  before  me  the 
*'57th  Annual  Report  of  the  New  York 
City  Mission  and  Tract  Society"  (50 
Bible  House),  whose  132  ample  pages 
are  crowded  with  the  names,  the  opera- 
tions and  results  of  all  these  Societies. 
No  one  can  master  these  pages,  into 
which  are  compressed  a  world  of  facts 
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and  statistics,  carefally  gathered  and 
lucidly  arranged  by  its  indefatigable 
Secretary,  L.  £.  Jackson,  and  refrain 
from  an  expresHion  of  gratitude  to  God 
for  such  abounding  charities—charities 
adapted  to  every  human  want,  and 
sufficient,  one  might  suppose,  to  meet 
the  pressing  exigencies  of  poverty  and 
suffering  in  every  form.  We  commend 
thiti  Beport  to  Mr.  Swinton's  perusal. 

In  examining  this  list  of  societies  and 
institutions  to  relieve  and  elevate  man- 
kind, one  is  impressed  with  its  variety 
and  comprehensiveness.  No  class  is  over- 
looked. There  is  no  ill  to  which  flesh 
is  heir,  for  which  provision  is  not  made. 
Ingenuity  and  tact  ars  exhausted  to 
contrive  methods  and  adapt  them  to 
every  class  and  condition  and  circum- 
stance in  life.  Here  is  a  grand  practical 
commentary  on  the  Christian  precept: 
"  Bear  ye  one  another's  burdens."  If 
any  of  all  the  needy,  the  unfortunate, 
the  fallen  and  suffering,  are  passed  by 
or  left  out  in  the  cold,  it  is  their  own 
fault:  the  provision  is  made^  and  U  is 
ample,  and  the  agencies  to  administer  relief 
are  at  the  door.  The  New  York  City 
Mission  and  Tract  Society,  the  Howard 
Mission,  the  House  of  Industry,  and 
scores  of  other  city  missionary  and 
benevolent  societies,  are  constantly 
searching  out  the  want  and  suffering 
of  the  city,  through  their  army  of  mis- 
sionaries and  visitors,  who  also  render 
aid  to  the  extent  of  their  ability.  The 
former  society  alone  has  given  in  the 
aggregate  1,393  years  of  missionary 
labor,  made  2,660,453  calls,  and  ex- 
pended $1,377,396,  since  it  began  its 
operations.  There  are,  besides,  in  the 
city, 489  churches,  chapels  and  missions, 
accommodating  375, (KX)  persons,  and 
costing  annually  $3,000,000  to  sustain; 
and  more  ihan  one-third  of  them  are 
free  churches.  There  are  115,826  chil- 
dren gathered  in  Sabbath-schools,  and 
over  300,000  in  the  public  and  private 
schools  of  the  city.  Many  of  the 
churches,  and  different  societies,  have 
established  industrial  schools,  in  which 
10,000  poor  girls  are  taught  to  sew. 
There  are  twenty-seven  hospitals, 
thirty-nine   dispensaries,  thirteen    or- 


phan a8ylams,soore8  of  missions,  prison 
associations,  juvenile  asylums,  a  Child- 
ren's Aid  Society,*  Young  Men's 
Christian  Associations,  and  a  mnltitude 
of  other  institutions  of  similar  kinds, 
which  I  have  not  space  even  to  name. 

Now  it  goes  without  the  saying,  that 
the  leading,  dominant  force  and  infla- 
ence  in  all  these  organized  religiooa, 
charitable  and  reformatory  agencies,ar6 
the  Qiristian  Ministry  and  the  Ouristinak 
Chwcht  as  taught  and  administered  by 
divinely  appointed  authority  and  in- 
strumentality. Without  these  moral 
forces,  and  religious  agencies,  they  had 
never  come  into  being.  Without  their 
continued  advocacy,  and  active  co-ope- 
ration, and  official  and  personal  sup- 
port, they  would  speedily  decline,  and 
ultimately  die  out  This  is  the  voice  of 
all  history. 

Had  we  space  we  could  make  these 
pages  radiant  with  the  recital  of  perti- 
nent facts  which  crowd  upon  our  mem- 
ory. In  the  very  ***famine  **  to  which  Mr. 
Swinton  refers,  churches  without  num- 
ber, and  private  Christians  and  associa- 
tions established  "soup-houses"  all 
over  the  city.  In  response  to  the  cry  of 
'*  famine/'  from  Ireland, and  Persia,  and 
China,  and  Turkey,  and  other  starr- 
ing communities,  our  ministers  and 
churches  nobly  responded,  and  ship- 
loads of  bread-stuffs  were  sent  them.and 
our  American  missionaries  organised 
relief  at  various  points.  In  our  great 
Civil  War,  the  pulpit.  North  and  South, 
sounded  the  bugle -note  and  pleaded  the 
cause  of  patriotism;  and  forth  from 
Christian  altars  went  the  very  flower  of 
the  Church,  to  flght  and  to  die  for  tleir 
country.  Ministers  without  number 
crowded  to  the  front  and  did  their  full 
share  of  service  and  bore  their  fall 
share  of  responsibility  and  suffering, 
in  the  shock  of  battle.  And  the 
annals  of  the  Sanitary  Commissioo, 
at  the  head  of  which  was  Bev.  Dr.  Bel- 


*  This  Society  ia  engaged  in  rescvliig  •tnei 
children  and  providing  homes  for  them  in  lb» 
West,  and  in  thirty  years  has  gathered  ia  wd 
provided  for  67,287  children,  and  expeodad 
$3,426,038.  It  has  also  thirteen  indnitrial 
schools,  with  14.000  scholars  on  roU,  and  »■ 
pends  *«t^ii*iiy  for  these  sohoola  9M.48i. 
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lows  of  New  York  City,  who  gave  his 
heart  and  soal  and  masterfal  gifts  to  it, 
are  resplendent  with  the  names  and 
deeds  of  many  of  €k>d*8  serrants,  heroic 
men  and  women,  who  wroaght  in  that 
noble  field  of  Christian  ministries.  **St. 
Luke's  Hospital  '*  is  a  glorious  mon- 
ument of  the  faith  and  Ioto  of  the  saintly 
Mohlenbarg.  Bat  for  the  Christian 
bankers,  James  Brown,  of  New  York, 
and  his  brother  John,  of  Philadelphia, 
and  a  few  kindred  souls,  the  great 
Presbyterian  Hospitals  (open  to  all 
classes,  Protestant  and  Catholic  alike) 
which  now  adorn  both  these  cities,  had 
never  been  founded.  And  who  can  call 
oyer  the  names  of  Peter  Cooper,  James 
and  Bobert  Lenox,  the  Astors,  the 
Stuarts  (B.  and  L.),  Wm.  £.  Dodge, 
Prosper  M.  Wetmore,  E.  D.  Morgan, 
Frederick  Marquand,  and  Drs.  Valentine 
Mott,  Willard  Parker,  and  Alfred  C. 
Post  (to  name  no  others);  and  think  of 
the  numerous  memorials  of  their  benefi- 
cence and  skill  and  work,  which  they 
left  behind,  in  libraries,  hospitals, 
unions,  dispensaries,  lectures,  and  as- 
sociations, to  instruct  an4.beuefit  the 
future  generations  in  this  great  city, 
and  not  feel  that  modem  "  CQiristianity 
and  civilization  "  are  more  than  a  name? 
If  these  men,  with  thousands  of  others 
of  kindred  spirit  in  humbler  spheres, 
co-operating  in  works  of  sweet  charity 
and  divine  beneficence  have  "not  lived 
up  to  the  Gospel  of  the  Oalilean,"  the 
teaching  and  example  of  that  Heaven- 
sent l>eliverer  of  our  fallen  race  have  at 
least  taken  root  among  us  and  yielded 
some  glorious  fruit ! 

The  truth  is,  the  rtal  workers — not 
the  talkers,  the  agitators,  the  critics  and 
croakers — but  the  actual,  active,  patient 
workers  in  all  the  fields  and  depart- 
ments of  charity  and  religious  life  in 
this  great  and  wicked  city  (as  well  as 
everywhere  else),  are  Christian  men  and 
toomen,  inspired  by  the  love  and  grace 
of  God,  and  walking  humbly,  joyfully 
in  the  footsteps  of  Him  **  who  went 
about  doing  good."  This  army  of  good 
Samaritans  are  busy,  day  and  night,  in 
summer  and  winter,  in  public  and  in 
private,  in  all  our  jails  and  prisons  and 


almshouses  and  hospitals,  in  all  our 
alleys  and  tenement-house  districts, 
**  reeking  with  filth,"  not  only  gauging 
the  poverty  and  wretchedness  and  crime 
and  suffering  of  the  masses,  but  by  a 
thousand  systematic  methods,  and  by 
ten  thousand  pitying  hearts  and  liberal 
hands  are  administering  relief. 

If  disposed  to  "carry  the  war  into 
Africa,"  we  might,  with  propriety,  ask 
for  a  showing  on  the  pari  of  those  who  are 
outsids  the  circle  of  Christian  teaching  and 
ehurdi  Ufe.  What  have  they  done — what 
are  they  doing  to-day — ^for  the  "masses," 
whose  cause  Mr.  Swinton  so  earnestly 
champions?  Where  and  what  are  the 
institutions,  the  societies,  the  agencies, 
planted  and  organized  by  them  and  in 
active  service,  to  relieve  want,  to  min- 
ister in  sickness  and  misfortune,  to 
care  for  the  orphan,  reform  the  vicious, 
elevate  the  degraded,  and  administer 
the  teachings  and  consolations  of  "  the 
€k>spel  of  the  Galilean  "  to  the  dying? 
If  his  statement  be  true, that  not  "  one- 
tenth  of  the  wage-earning  class  in  New 
York  believe  in  Christianity  at  all;"  that 
"  mosto/our-yoaii^^jneii.take  no  interest 
in  the  Church  because  it  displays  no 
life;"  that  "Christianity  and  civiliza- 
tion here  are  appalling  failures" — then 
the  condition  and  the  future  of  the 
class  he  seeks  to  help,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, are  truly  dismal,if  not  hopeless. 
If  they  have  cut  loose  from  Christianity, 
both  as  a  system  of  divine  teaching  and 
restraint,  and  as  an  organized  life  in  the 
world,  God  pity  them  !  For,  if  the  poor 
man  has  one  true  friend  on  earth,  it  is 
the  God-fearing  man  I  If  there  be  one 
institution  in  human  society  that  has 
his  true  welfare  at  heart  and  is  adapted 
to  elevate  and  improve  his  condition, 
now  and  hereafter,  it  is  the  Church, 
which  Christ  planted  and  paakes  vital 
with  regenerating  power  in  men*s  hearts 
and  lives.  If  there  be  no  virtue  left  in 
the  Bible,  in  the  Christian  ministry,  in 
the  Christian's  Sabbath,  to  shield  and 
plead  for,  and  lift  up  and  bless  the  poor 
man,  then  there  is  absolutely  no  hope 
for  him,  and  it  is  utterly  vain  for  him 
to  struggle  against  relentless  fate  !  He 
is  not  the  poor  man's  friend,  whoever 
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he  be,  or  whatsoerer  he  profesB,  who 
wonld  prejadioe  him  against  and  tnm 
him  Away  from  the  only  faith,  the  only 
institution,  the  only  instrumentalities 
and  influences  that  Heaven,  in  mercy 
and  loTe,ha8  devised  and  established  on 
earth  for  man's  well  being. 

"Freedom    and    equal    rights,"  has 
been  the  battle-cry  of  Christianity  ever 
since  its  Divine  Founder  declared,  '*  I 
came  not  to  send  peace  on  the  earth, 
but  a  sword."    The  history  of  mental 
illumination,  social  elevation,  and  civil 
and  religions  liberty  and  progress  in 
the  world,  is  but  the  history  of  applied 
Christianity,  as  taught  and  exemplified 
by  its  divinely  appointed  expounders, 
and  true  and  faithful  friends.   The  chief 
agents  of  the  Beformation  under  Lu- 
ther,  which  disenthralled  the    world 
and  ushered  in  the  era  of  free  thought, 
and  a  free  Bible,  and  a  free  conscience, 
were  clergymen.     The  ** Covenanters," 
who  flUed  the  Scottish  pulpits  in  the 
days  of  King  Charles,  held  in  check 
the  tide  of  moral  corruption  and  relig- 
ious apostasy  which  threatened  to  en- 
gulf both  Church  and  State.    Macaulay 
declares  that  the  British  Constitution 
owes  all  there  is  of  liberty  in  it  to  the 
Puritans    of    England.     Witherspoon, 
and  other  eminent  divines,  were  lead- 
ing forces  in  bringing  about  the  war 
of  American  independence.    The  senti- 
ment which  overthrew  American  sla- 
very was  but  the  echo  of  English  sen- 
timent under  the  leadership  of  such 
Christian  men  as  Wilberforce  and  Clark- 
son.    Before  the  voice  of  Garrison  was 
lifted  up,  I  heard   England's  clerical 
delegate,  George  Thomson,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  thousands  here  in  New  York,  de- 
nounce the  system  of  American  slavery 
in  scathing  terms.     And  one  after  an- 
other, such  leading  ministers  as  Joshua 
Leavitt,  Beriah  Green,   Albert  Barnes 
and  Dr.  Eliphalet  Nott,  and  a  host  of 
others, with  Garrison, united  Bimey,and 
Johnson,  to  cry  and  write  it  down.    It 
was  such  stalwart  ministers  as  Lyman 
Beecher,  John  Marsh,  and  Drs.  Humph- 
rey, Hitchcock,  Nott    and  James,  that 
first  declared  war  against  the  bottle, 
and  wrought  so  gloriously  in  the  cause 


of  Temperance.  Prison  Reform,  and 
all  the  other  great  reforms  which  mark 
the  progress  of  modem  society,  find 
their  most  earnest  and  effective  ad^ 
vocates  in  the  men  who  man  our  Christ- 
ian pulpits.  It  was  Bev.  Dr.  Wines  of 
this  city,  who  for  years  led  the  van  in 
the  Christian  effort  to  reform  and  ele- 
vate Prison  Life;  and  he  was  the  rec- 
ognized leader  and  master  spirit  in  the 
World's  Congress,  which  met  a  few  years 
since  to  advance  this  philanthropic 
cause.  The  leading  men  of  to-day, who 
are  most  active  in  fighting  obsoene  and 
flashy  literature,  and  who  are  striving 
to  furnish  cheap  and  clean  reading  for 
the  masses,  to  put  down  gambling  and 
enforce  our  excise  laws,  and  suppress 
brothels,  and  promote  humane  trest^ 
ment  of  children  and  dumb  animals,, 
and  to  secure  good  laws  against  divorce,, 
the  Mormon  iniquity,  and  other  crying 
evils,  and  in  favor  of  universal  free 
education,  are  the  teachers  of  the  re- 
ligion of  Jesus  Christ.  Says  the  late 
Bishop  Simpson:  "Nine-tenths  of  oil 
educational  endowments  are  the  gift  of 
ChrisUan  men  and  women." 

And  last,  though  not  least,  in  the 
darkest  hour  of  our  national  history, 
when  men's  hearts  failed  them  through 
fear;  when  our  country  was  rent  in 
twain,  and  rivers  of  blood  flowed  on  a 
hundred  battlefields;  and  when  the 
nations  of  the  earth  looked  on  with  in- 
difference or  hostility,  no  class  among 
us  stood  firmer  than  the  clergy.  From, 
thousands  of  pulpits  all  over  the  land 
— notably  in  such  leading  pulpits  as 
those  of  Drs.  Storrs,  Cuyler,  Talmage» 
and  J.  P.  Thompson — fervent  prayers 
ascended  to  the  €k>d  of  battles,  and 
strong  words  went  forth  on  every  breeze 
to  cheer  and  strengthen  our  ^lant 
soldiers.  The  late  Bishop  Simpson's 
influence  was  all-potent»  whether  put 
forth  in  powerful  addresses,  which,  ai 
the  request  of  President  Lincoln,  he 
delivered  to  immense  audiences  all  over 
the  middle  and  western  states,  or  in 
personal  counsel  to  those  in  authority, 
or  in  that  immortal  eulogy  pronounced 
beside  the  casket  of  the  martyred  Lin- 
coln.   No  stronger  arm  was  ever  liiUd 
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than  that  American  clergyman's  which 
struck  oat  between  the  eyes  of  the  Brit- 
ish lion,  and  straok  down  the  defiant 
spirit  of  English  mobocracy  in  the 
cities  of  Manchester  and  LiverpooL 
Ko  loader  voice  thrilled  the  land  than 
that  which  electrified  the  crowds  which 
gathered  in  Plymouth  Church,  Brook- 
lyn, Sabbath  after  Sabbath.  The  most 
logical,  comprehensiye  and  masterly 
defence  of  the  righteousness  of  our 
cause  which  that  terrific  strife  called 
forth — one  which  will  fill  a  conspio- 
nous  place  in  the  pages  of  history,  and 


the  echo  of  which  was  heard  at  the 
time  on  the  other  side  of  the  great  sea, 
and  rallied  to  our  defence  and  adTO' 
cacy  such  men  as  John  Bright  and  John 
Stuart  Mill— was  written  and  published 
by  one  of  New  York's  clergymen,  Prof, 
Henry  B.  Smith. 

In  yiew  of  this  mass  of  facts,  which 
we  hsTe  scarcely  begun  to  draw  upon, 
we  leave  the  readers  of  Thb  Homujetio 
MoMTBLT  to  infer  whether  Mr.  Swinton 
has  sufficient  grounds  upon  which  to 
base  such  seyere  and  sweeping  criti- 
cisms as  he  has  given  to  the  public. 


PBEACHSfiS  EZCEAKaiNa  VIEWS. 

"He  it  attrongiMn  who  can  AoUdomiMf  cptnibn."— Emsbsoh. 
**He  who  u  maaUr  o/aU  qpinum  can  never  be  the  Mgol  of  any."— W.  B.  Aloxb. 


BowlAnd  Sll's  Drama  of  the  Judgment. 

Bs  so  kind  as  to  insert  in  your 
MoNTHLT  this  celebrated  drama.  Many 
of  your  readers  have  seen  it,  if  at  all, 
only  in  a  newspaper,  and  would  like  to 
have  it  in  permanent  form.  It  was 
written  by  this  noted  preacher,  and 
posted  up  as  a  play-bill  at  Eichmond, 
England,  June  4,  1774,  close  to  the  play- 
bills of  the  day,  and  helped  to  close  the 
theatre.  Clebotmam. 


N.  B.^The  OaUery  it  very  tpaeioiu,  and  ike  PH 
wiihouiboOom. 


Tb  pTOvent  Inconvenienoe,  these  are  teparatfr 
doors  for  admitting  the  company,  and  they  ar» 
■o  different  that  none  can  mi«s  them  who  ar» 
not  totally  blind.  The  door  which  opens  into- 
the  GaUery  is  very  narrow  and  the  steps  up  to  it 
are  somewhat  difficult,  for  which  reason  ther» 
are  seldom  many  people  aboat  it.  But  the  door 
that  gives  entrance  to  the  Pit  is  very  wide  and 
very  commodwut,  which  causes  such  numbers  to< 
flock  to  it  that  it  is  generally  crowded. 


DBAMA    AT 

THE  THEATRE  OF  THE  UNIVEESE! 

OH 

THE  EVE  OF  TIME 

Will  be  performed 

THE    GREAT    ASSIZE: 

OB, 

DAYOF  JUDGMENTl 


Pbimgipal  Pebfobmsbs: 


Judge  ... 
Jurymen. 


Prisoners. 


Witnesses.... 

Gaoler , 

Ministers  of  Vengeance 


The  toenery,  which  is  now  aduaUy  preparing, 
will  not  only  surpass  everything  that  has  yet 
been  seen,  but  will  infinitely  exceed  the  utmost 
stretch  of  human  conception.  There  will  be  a 
just  representation  of  all  the  Inhabitants  of  the 
World,  in  their  various  and  proper  colors;  and 
their  customs  and  manners  will  be  so  exactly 
and  so  minutely  delineated  that  the  most  secret 
thought  will  be  discovered.  "For  Ood  will 
bring  every  work  to  Judgment,  with  every  secret 
thing,  whether  it  be  good  or  whether  it  be  evil." 
— Eccl.  xii:  14. 


The  Son  of  Qod.. 

The  Saints  of  the  Most  High. 
Drunkards.  Swearers,  Sabbath- 
breakers.  Lovers  of  Sinful  Pleas- 
ures. Fornicators,  the  Fearful 
and  Unbelieving,  and  Whoso- 
ever loveth  and  maketh  a  Lie. 
{Angels. Ministers,  €k>nscience, 
and  Ths  Wobd  of  God. 
Abaddon. 

{Angels   of    the 
Bottomless  Pit. 


Act  First  of  this  Grand  and  Eternal  Perform- 
ance will  be  opened  by 

AN  ABCEUNGEL  with  the  TBUMP  OF  GOD. 


Act  Second  will  be 

A  Procession  of  Saints  in  White,, 
toith  Ghlden  Harps^ 

Aooompanied  with  Shouts  of  Glory  and 
Bongs  of  Praise. 


This  Theatre  will  be  laid  after  a  new  plan,  and 
will  consist  of  Pit  and  Gallery  only;  and,  con- 
trary to  all  others,  the  Gallery  is  fitted  up  for 
the  reception  of  people  of  high  (or  heavenly} 
birth;  and  the  Pit  for  those  of  low  (or  earthly) 


Act  Third  will  be 

An  Assembly  of  all  the  Uhregenerale. 

The  Music  will  consist  chiefly  of 

Obxss,  accompanied  with  Wkspxko,  Waxliho, 
MouBHiKo.  Lamsmtatioms  akd  Woe. 
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Preachers  Exchanging  Views* 


[AuGOSi; 


To  ooDolnde  with  an  Oration  bj 

THB  80ir  OF  GOD, 

It  if  written  in  the  asth  of  Matthew,  from  the 
34th  verse  to  the  end  of  the  chapter;  but  for  the 
sake  of  those  who  seldom  read  the  Scriptures,  I 
shall  here  transcribe  two  verses: 


Then  shall  the  King 
say  to  them  on  his  right 
hand:  Come,  ye  blessed 
of  my  Father,  inherit  the 
kingdom  prepared  for 
you  from  the  foundation 
of  the  world. 


Then  shall  he  say 
unto  them  upon  hie 
left  hand:  Depart  from 
me,  ye  cursed,  into  ev- 
erlasting  fire,  prepared 
for  the  devil  and  hie 
angels. 


After  which  the  curtain  will  drop. 


Then.  O  to  tell  I 
Some  rais'd  on  high,  and  others  doom'd  to  hellf 
These  praise  the  Lamb  and  sing  Redeeming  Love, 
Lodg'd  in  His  bosom,  all  His  goodness  prove; 
While  thou,  who  trampled  under  foot  His  grace. 
Are  banished  now  forever  from  His  fitce. 
Divided  thus,  a  gulf  is  fixed  between. 
And  closes  to  Eternity  the  scene. 


Tickets  for  the  Pit  at  the  easy  purchase  of  fol- 
lowing the  vain  pomps  and  vanities  of  the  fash- 
ionable world  and  the  desire  and  amusements 
of  the  flesh;  to  be  had  at  every  flesh-pleasing 
assembly. 

"  If  ye  live  after  the  flesh  ye  shall  die." — Bom. 
TlU:  13. 

Tickets  for  the  dallery  at  no  less  rate  than 
being  converted  and  forsaking  all.  denying  self, 
taking  up  the  Croes  and  following  Christ  in  the 
Regeneration:  to  be  had  nowhere  but  in  the 
Word  of  Ood  and  where  that  Word  appoints. 

N.  B. — No  money  will  be  taken  at  the  door; 
nor  will  any  ticket  gain  admittance  into  the 
Gallery  but  those  sealed  by  the  Holy  Ghost  with 
Immanuel's  signet. 

"  Thus  will  I  do  unto  thee.  O  Israel,  and  be- 
cause I  will  do  so  unto  thee, 

PBEPABE  TO  MEET  THT  GOD.  O  ISBAEL  f " 


Catholio  versas  Protestant  Work. 

General  Woodford,  in  his  excellent 
paper  on  *'Lay  Critioism"  (HoMiiiBTiG 
Monthly,  Feb.,  p.  292),  says: 

''Protestantism  reaches  the  middling 
classes  and  the  well-to-do  very  effect- 
iyely.  It  is  not  doing  its  original 
work  among  the  poor  of  onr  cities.** 

The  aathor  mistakes  in  comparing 
Catholic  and  Protestant  work.  Protest- 
antism reaches  all  classes ;  but  when 
the  lowest  classes  come  under  its  in- 
flaences,  it  elevates  them,  and  they  are 
no  longer  degraded.  Let  any  per  cent, 
of  the  lowest  Catholic  portions  of  resi- 
dents of  New  York  be  brought  under 
the  influence  of  the  Protestant  relig- 


ion, and  the  work  of  reformation  be- 
gins.    Kot   80   the   Catholic   portion. 
The  distinction  is  seen  in  native  Irish- 
men.   The  Catholic  of  similar  poverty 
is  degraded;  the  Orangeman,  or  Prot- 
estant,  respectable.     If  Protestantism 
fails  to  exalt  the  vicious  classes  of  the 
Protestant  population,  it  is  because  it 
fails  to  reach  them.     Catholicism  fails 
equally  to  exalt  its  own  vicious  classes, 
though  it  reach  them.     Statistics  show 
that  where  Protestantism  reaches  the 
substratum  of  society,  the  consequences 
are  revivals,  conversions,  forsaking  of 
sin,  drinking,  gaming,  profanity,  and 
brutal  fights;  while  Catholicism  is  not 
ordinarily    attended    with    any    such 
marked  improvement     That  the  Cath- 
olic mendicant  crowds  to  the  cathedral 
with  the  millionaire,  is  not  wonderfol, 
when   it   is   remembered    that  he  if 
taught  to  kneel  in   his   rags   on  the 
pavement,  or  on  the  open  church  floor 
outside  of  the  pews — by  which,  indeed, 
his  poverty  is  made  conspicuous,  and 
the  contrast  marked.      But  were  the 
same  poor  people  to  attend  statedly  the 
rich  Protestant  church,  they  would  be 
clothed  and  provided  for,  and  cease  to 
attract  attention  as  paupers  or  a  de- 
graded class.    I  insist  upon  it  that  all 
these   comparisons,    so    invidious   to 
Protestant  work,  are  inconsiderate,  and 
overlook  the  elevating  influence  of  the 
Bible,  the    great  factor  in  Protestant 
evangelization — the  Bible,  which  trans- 
forms the  vicious  classes,  and  presents 
them  as  prodigals  no  more,  but  accept- 
ed and  beloved,  dad  in  the  best  robes, 
and  not  bowing  as  servants,  but  feast- 
ing as  sons. 

N.  SUMMEBBKLL,  D.D. 


How  to  Invigorate  the  IGiiistiy. 

I  liked  Dr.  Gregory *s  article  on  this 
important  theme  in  your  July  issue; 
only  I  think  he  does  not  go  far  enough 
in  the  way  of  suggesting  the  remedy. 
It  is  not  enough  to  choose  the  right 
men  and  train  them  wisely  and  thor- 
oughly for  their  work  so  long  as  the 
Church  herself  is  dead,  or  governed  by 
a  worldly  spirit  and  policy.  'Ka  a  rule, 
the  ministry  will  not  rise  above 'the 


l8«4.] 


Sirtn&fttc  Gruinspt, 
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general  life  of  the  brotherhood.  A  form- 
al, lifelesg,  worldly-minded  Churchy  a 
formal,  lifeless,  worldly-minded  miniS" 
try.  Invigorate  the  pew,  and  yon  will 
inyigorate  the  palpit.  Infase  the  Spir- 
it of  Christ  into  the  membership,  and 
yoa  elevate  and  consecrate  and  make 
powerful  those  who  minister  to  them 
in  holy  things.  What  earnest,  devoted 
]ia8tor  has  not  felt  the  chill  and  blight 
arising  from  a  low  state  of  spiritnal 
aentiment  and  feeling  among  his  peo- 


ple? What  faithfal,  plain  preacher  of 
€k>d*8  Word  has  not  been  oaationed 
against  offending  Mr.  A  or  Mr.  B  ?  How 
few  congregations,  in  this  fastidions 
and  onltnred  age,  would  bear  the 
scriptural,  searching,  faithful,  tremen- 
dous preaching  of  Edwards,  Finney, 
and  Lyman  Beecher?  Let  us  have  a 
live,  holy,  devoted  Church,  and  we 
shall  have  a  ministry  of  life  and 
power?  F.  L.  H. 

Sparta,  Wis, 


^•^ 


SEBICONXC  CBXTXCZSK. 

**He  that  UJlrst  in  hU  own  oatue  teemethjmt ;  hut  kit  neighbor  oomeih  and  Btarthdh  Mii».'*>-Pbovxbb8. 


SsBMONic  Thembs. — There  has  been 
a  growing  tendency,  of  late  years,  on 
the  part  of  a  certain  class  of  preach- 
ers, to  frame  sensational  themes  for 
their  sermons.  And  this  has  been 
accomplished  in  too  many  instances 
at  the  sacrifice  of  the  whole  drift 
of  the  real  meaning  of  the  chosen 
texts. 

The  theme  has  had  no  legitimate  con- 
nection with  the  text,  and  therefore  it 
would  have  been  just  as  appropriate 
to  have  selected  a  passage  from  Shak- 
8peare*8  writings  as  the  one  taken  from 
Scripture.  This  fault  may  be  owing, 
in  part  at  least,  to  a  desire  to  produce 
sensational  themes.  And  it  may  not  be 
unjust  to  say  the  object  of  using  such 
themes  is  not  attributable  to  a  desire 
to  effect  the  spiritual  good  of  the  hear- 
ers so  much  as  it  is  to  draw  full  houses. 
While  we  are  not  to  entertain  a  harsh 
judgment  against  the  motives  of  our 
ministerial  brethren  in  reference  to 
this  matter,  yet  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  there  is  a  proneness,  on  the  part 
of  not  a  few,  to  yield  to  the  temptation 
to  attempt  to  court  popular  favor.  It 
is  the  highest  ambition  of  some  to  be 
called  popular  preachers.  There  can 
be  no  serious  objection  to  this,  if  one's 
popularity  rests  on  the  fact  that  his 
preaching  and  personal  efforts  bear  a 
direct  relation  to  the  highest  spiritual 
good,  and,  consequently,  the  personal 
conduct  of  his  bearers.  But  this  can 
never  be  secured  so  long  as  it  is  ap- 
parent that  the  preacher's  aim  is  to 
simply    entertain    his    auditors    with 


brilliant  rhetoric  and  flashy  sentiment. 
We  do  not  inveigh  against  that  sort  of 
sensationalism  which  rouses  men  to  a 
pungent  sense  of  their  need  of  know- 
ing the  worst  of  themselves  and  the 
best  of  God.  In  this  respect  Christ 
and  Paul  were  sensational  preachers. 
They  labored  to  lift  men  out  of  the  dead 
calm  in  which  they  sat  and  slumbered. 
They  thrilled  their  audiences  with 
thoughts  which  were  intended  to  thor- 
oughly revolutionize  their  modes  of 
thinking  and  living.  But  they  resorted 
to  no  dap-trap  methods  of  accomplish- 
ing this.  Their  themes  were  legitimate 
deductions  of  divine  truth.  And  so 
should  ours  be.  If  we  pursue  the  top- 
ical method,  our  texts  and  topics  ought 
to  be,  like  the  Siamese  twins,  so  vitally 
united,  that  one  must  go  with  the 
other. 

Then,  too,  when  the  theme  is  a  legit- 
imate outgrowth  of  the  text,  it  is  not 
advisable  to  make  a  business  of  cloth- 
ing it  with  stilted  phraseology.  Pomp- 
ous titles  are  incongruous  with  the 
sacredness  of  the  day,  the  place,  and 
the  object  of  preaching.  High-sound- 
ing themes  do  not  satisfy  the  demands 
of  a  sensible  audience,  unless  the  ser- 
mons adequately  sustain  the  promises 
which  the  themes  tacitly  hold  out. 
There  must  be  pulpit  common-sense  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  pew  common- 
sense.  C.  H.  WSTHSBBE. 


The  Cobe  of  a  Sebmon.— A  pulpit  dis- 
course ought  to  have  a  central  thought, 
around  which  all  else  in  it  revolves. 
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Strmonic  Criiuism. 


[August, 


Therefore  the  core  of  the  sermon  is  the 
first  thing.  This  commonly  "  comes  to  ** 
the  preacher  first.  A  text  strikes  his 
mind  by  force  of  on  idea  he  has  never 
before  seen  in  it.  His  mind  works  the 
idea  over  until  a  theme  evolves  itself. 
Up  to  this  time,  the  best  preachers  sel- 
dom pnt  pen  to  paper.  When,  the 
theme  gets  into  clear  light  before  the 
mind,  it  is  oTten  well  to  go  bock  and 
see  whether  the  text  is  the  best  text  for 
that  theme.  No  matter  how  the  sermon 
is  to  be  preached,  whether  with  heads 
having  horns,  or  without  them,  it  should 
be  worked  out  from  the  theme.  The 
rule  about  a  weak  sermon  is  that  it  has 
no  core;  it  is  all  rind  and  bark.  There 
are  also  good  sermons  which  are  core- 
less,  but  not  mnny.  The  preacher  who 
has  gotten  hold  of  a  fresh  theme  will 
get  a  good  sermon  out  of  it,  if  he  keeps 
at  it,  putting  bis  mind  against  it,  and 
keeping  up  the  contaQt  until  he  has  the 
main  features  of  it.  It  is  doubtful — 
experience  differs— whether  it  is  best 
to  write  at  all  until  the  outlines  of  the 
theme  are  tolerably  full.  We  believe 
it  is  generally  true  of  strong,  robust, 
effective  preachers,  that  they  whack 
away  at  the  theme  T^ithout  pen-work 
until  they  co\di  write  the  sermon  at  a 
sitting.  A  solid  core  for  the  discourse 
may  come  to  one  suddenly;  usually, 
however,  it  is  built  by  mental  work. 
The  rhetorical  rule  requiring  unity  in 
a  discourse  is  not  met  merely  by  taking 
a  text;  and  it  is  a  sound  rule  resting  on 
the  nature  of  the  human  mind.  "  What 
was  the  sermon  about?**  is  the  most 
natural  and  proper  of  questions.  Let 
the  young  preacher  get  into  a  habit  of 
asking  himself,  "What  is  this  sermon 
about?*'  That  will  help  him  to  grow 
sermons  with  solid  cores. 


The  Rhapsodic  Preacher. — We  pity 
him,  for,  as  a  rule,  he  has  next  to  noth- 
ing to  say,  and  tries  to  make  the  most 
of  what  he  has.  We  pity  his  congre- 
gation as  we  would  a  hungry  man  who 
had  to  make  a  meal  on  syllabub  and 
whipped  cream.  For  a  thoroughly 
profitless  pastor  give  us  the  one  who  is 
ever  in  a  rhapsody;  who  insists  upon 


making  a  tabernacle  and  abiding  on  the 
Mount  of  Transfigoration ;  who  is  so 
rapt  with  the  visions  he  has  seen,  that 
he  cannot  bear  the  thonght  of  the  valley 
below,  with  its  sinful  throng,  the  ghev* 
Ing  father,  and  the  child  vexed  by  an  un- 
clean spirit  What  right  has  a  preacher 
to  be  ever  losing  sight  of  earth  and  its 
needs,  to  contemplate  the  glories  thai 
await  him  above?  He  was  planted  on 
the  earth  to  do  a  man's  work;  the  se- 
raphic state  is  to  oome  after.  It  is  the 
law  of  nature  that  every  time  an  emotioa 
is  stimulated  without  resulting  in  ac- 
tion, it  becomes  weakened.  A  high 
spiritual  plane  is  never  to  be  reached 
by  the  stairway  of  mere  rhapsody. 
Hear  what  Emerson  says : 

"Often  it  f&llB  that  thU  winged  man  who  will 
carry  me  into  heaven,  whirls  me  into  the  doudi; 
then  leaps  and  frisks  about  with  me  firom  ciond 
to  cloud,  still  affirming  that  he  is  bound  hesTen* 
ward;  and  I,  being  myself  a  novice,  am  slov 
to  percei%'e  that  he  does  not  know  the  way  into 
the  heavens,  and  is  merely  bent  that  I  ihoold 
admire  his  skill  to  rise,  like  a  fowl  or  a  flying* 
fish,  a  little  way  firom  the  ground  or  the  water.'" 


Criticism  of  a  Sebmon. — "C.  C.  T.*" 
sends  us  a  sketch  of  a  sermon  based  on 
Joshua  xxiii:  11:  "Take  good  heed 
therefore  unto  yourselves,  that  ye  love 
the  Lord  your  God."  The  introductioa 
is  upon  the  needful  warning,  **take 
heed."  The  divisions  are:  I.  The  Bea» 
sonableness  of  Supreme  Love  to  God; 

II.  The  Characterizations  of  that  Love; 

III.  The  Means  of  its  Attainment.  Un- 
der each  of  these  heads  are  several  8ab> 
divisions.  The  plan  of  the  sermon  is 
a  good  one,  but  a  much  better  text  for 
it  would  have  been  Matt,  xxii:  37: 
'<  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God 
with  all  thy  heart,"  eta  But  the  sub- 
ject is  altogether  too  large  for  a  single 
sermon.  Each  general  division  has 
abundant  matter  for  one  or  more  die* 
courses;  and  to  attempt  to  cover  so 
much  ground  in  a  single  discourse 
makes  the  treatment  necessarily  imper* 
feet  and  superficial.  A  better  treatment 
of  Joshua  xxiii:  11  would  be:  An  intro> 
d  notion  referring  to  the  oircumstanoet 
and  general  purpone  of  this  address  of 
Joshua:  theme.  Tae  love  cf  Ood  thai  is* 


Hints  at  the  Meaning  of  Texts. 


1C0  io  Exm  ia  the  oniy  security 
oeriiy.  If  C.  C.  T.  will  look 
ct  he  will  see  our  point. 


IBACBZB  Should  Bemembzb. 

ibe  avenge  understanding  of  his 

bigh,  and  to  aim  accordingly. 

a  marked    feature    of    Cbrisfs 

,  that  He  made  Himself  under- 

"  common  i>eople,"  who  "heard 

or  this  very  reason. 

Jie  Gospel  is  not  a  message  to  a 

livenal  humanity:  to  all  classes 

I  alike,  who  equally  need  its  iUu- 

nsgenerating  power. 

iie  Oreat  Teacher  drew  his  illus- 


trations firom   common   and  flMniHar  things 
in  natore  or  in  the  life  around  Him. 

*  *  *  That  He  was  careftil  to  discriminate  in 
the  matter  of  character,  never  losing  sight  of 
the  broad  and  eternal  distinction  between  right 
and  wrong,  the  righteous  and  the  wicked,  heav- 
en and  hell  in  the  future  world. 

*  *  *  That  His  preaching  was  not  so  much 
to  the  ear  and  the  understanding,  as  to  the  heart 
and  the  conscience  of  His  hearers. 

*  •  •  That  the  drift  and  tendency  of  all  His 
words  on  all  occasions,  were  to  set  men  to  think- 
ing, to  make  them  serious,  to  impress  them  with 
the  sense  of  their  individual  responsibility  to 
God. 

*  *  *  That  the  future  life,  as  a  motive  to  right 
living  here,  was  kept  by  Him  constantly  and 
prominently  in  view. 


•^♦^ 


hutts  at  the  loiANXKa  of  tbzts. 

he  truth  it  the  nobUst  occupation  of  man;  its  putMcation  a  cbity.— Madams  dx  Seaxl. 


bristian  Culttire, 

KCTiFiBD  Education. 

g,  and  never  able  to  eome  to  a 
ofthetnUh.--2TimAn:7. 

&  right  and  wrong  to  eyery- 
a  right  and  wrong  way  of 
rerything.  As  a  rale,  what- 
;yalaable  in  its  nse  is  most 
its  abnse.  The  keener  the 
life,  the  more  serviceable  it 
i  hands,  but  the  more  dan- 
inds  unskilled;  Education 
-is  of  the  utmost  value, 
ired  and  rightly  used.  Mis- 
awed  as  an  end,  not  a  means 
ent  factor  of  evil, 
nsatisfactory  and  embitter- 
D  wboascendsthe  mountain- 
•ugh  to  enter  the  blinding 
lot  far  enough  to  overlook 
.he  man  of  godless  learning, 
et  he  may  well  cry: 

early  wiad  im  of  the  dunce, 

»le  instincts  guessed  the  heavens 

roys  the  humility  and  child- 
ity  so  essential  to  a  knowl- 
trnth.  "Except ye  become 
dren,*'  etc.  Infidel  philoso- 
soientists  are,  generally, 
gant,  Relf-sufficient. 
efficient  to  cleanse  from  sin. 
eed  this  cleansin<:r.  Their 
at  like  the  leper,  •*  Unclean!" 
i,  philosophy,  all  the  learn- 


ing of  all  the  schools  cannot,  without 
Christ's  atonement,  regenerate  sinful 
man. 

GiTO  us  then,  education;  but  let  it  be 
full,  complete,  as  far  as  it  goes — moral 
building  up  as  well  as  intellectual. 
Cried  Grotius,the  eminent  historian,  on 
his  death-bed:  "Ah!  I  have  consumed 
all  my  life  in  a  laborious  doing  of  noth- 
ing. I  would  give  all  my  learning  and 
honor  for  the  plain  integrity  of  John 
Uriok" — a  poor  man  of  remarkable 
piety. 

Fandral  Serdce. 

The  Onlt  Thus  Judge. 
•  •  *  ife  theU  judgeth  me  ia  the  Lord, 

ICor.  iv:4. 
I.  Christ,  and  not  man,  the  judge  of  Au- 
manconducL 

1.  Human  judges  are  imperfect  in 
knowledge. 

2.  They  are  imperfect  in  wisdom. 

3.  They  are  often  unrighteous  in 
their  purpose. 

4.  Their  ability  to  punish  or  to  re- 
ward is  limited. 

n.  Chrisfs  qualificaiions  as  a  judge, 

1.  He  is  over  us  all  as  a  master  over 
servants. 

2.  He  is  ihe  Lord  of  the  vineyard  in 
which  we  labor. 

3.  He  is  the  head  of  the  family  to 
which  all  Christians  belong. 

4.  He  has  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
law  by  which  we  are  to  be  judged. 
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6.  He  knows  all  abont  every  one  of 
ns. 

6.  He  has  absolate  power  to  enforce 
His  decisions. 


SXBONOEB  THAN  DBATH. 

NeUher  death  nor  life  *  *  *  shaUbe  abU  to 
separate  us  from  the  love  of  Ood,  etc.  — 

Bom.  yiii:  38,  39. 
The  strength  of  this  promise  amazes 
ns,  nntil  we  remember  that  it  is  God's 
love,  not  ours,  that  is  stronger  than 
death.  Even  then  we  might  stagger  at 
the  promise,  if  we  did  not  also  remem- 
ber that  the  power  of  this  love  is  proved 
by  Christ's  life  and  death  for  us:  "If 
He  spared  not  his  own  Son/'  what  will 
He  keep  back  from  those  whom  He 
loves  ?  Love  like  that  can  have  no  end. 
Nothing,  nothingt  nothino  can  pluck 
His  beloved  out  of  His  hand.  His  love 
shall  conquer  death  for  us,  because  it 
is  stronger  than  death.  The  promise 
is  easy  for  faith  so  soon  as  we  cease  to 
measure  love  against  death,  and  begin 
to  look  only  upon  the  omnipotence  of 
the  love  of  God  in  Christ. 


Communion  Servico. 

An  Imperfect  Offebino. 

Mai.  i:  13.  God  denounced  His  an- 
cient people  for  sacrificing  "  that  which 
was  torn,  and.  the  lame  and  the  sick." 
"Should  I  accept  this  of  your  hand? 
saith  the  Lord."  If  He  would  not  ac- 
cept an  imperfect  offering  for  the  Jew- 
ish altar,  surely  He  will  not  for  the 
Christian.  A  merely  outward  or  for- 
mal worship,  however  proper  the  form 


or  imposing  the  ceremonitl.  He  wiU 
turn  away  from  in  righteous  anger.  An- 
offering  that  springs  not  from  sincere 
affection,  and  carries  not  with  it  the 
true  and  real  homage  of  the  soul,  He 
will  surely  reject.  If  we  enter  Hie 
sanctuary  with  uncleansed  hearts,  witk 
souls  soiled  with  worldly  contamins- 
tions,  with  the  garments  of  our  holy 
profession  torn  and  defiled.  He  will  not 
reveal  Himself  to  ns  in  peace.  If  ve 
come  to  the  table  of  the  Lord,  not  spir- 
itually discerning  the  great  Saorifioe^ 
with  unholy  tempers  and  unbelieving 
hearts,  burdened  with  unforgiven  sini, 
and  far  away  from  the  spirit  and  life  of 
the  Cross,  God,  from  His  throne  of  jus- 
tice and  immaculate  purity,  will  cry 
out:  "Should  I  accept  this  of  you 
hand?" 


Beriyal  Service. 

JuDQMENT  Tempered  wtth  Mebct. 

And  there  vxu  a  rainbow  round  ahoui  ft« 

throne. — Bev.  iv:  3. 

The  inspired  seer  disdoees  to  us  i 
scene  in  heaven.  The  throne  is  the 
symbol  of  government,  power  and  judg- 
ment. He  that  is  seated  on  that  throne 
is  the  Buler,  the  King,  the  Judge  of  the 
universe.  The  laws  of  God  are  ittexo^ 
able.  Man  would  snoeumb  to  the  d^ 
mands  of  the  law;  he  would  be  crushed 
by  the  judgments  of  its  violation.  In- 
evitable condemnation  would  be  his 
certain  fate.  But,  behold  I  there  is  • 
rainbow  shines  resplendent  roimd 
about  the  throne.  God's  omnipotenei 
and  justice  are  bounded  by  merey 
above,  below,  and  on  every  side. 


uvnra  ISSUES  fob  fulfit  tseatheitt. 

*  The  mtuidan  toAo  ahoayt  plays  on  ike  mxme  ttring  U  lounged  at"— Hoiucs. 
"  That  it  never  too  qften  aaid  wkick  itntver  nefidentlif  teamed."— Skhxca. 


The  Freventioxi  of  Cmeltj  to  Animals. 

"We  ought  never  to  tport  vrith  pain  anddittresg 
in  any  qf  our  amutemerUs,  or  treat  even  the  metineH 
imed  vrith  wanton  cruelty." — Bl.aib. 

WUh  the  merciful  t^iou  wiU  shew  thyself 

merciful, — 2  Sam.  xxii:  26. 

Wb  know  no  sublimer  description  of 

applied  Christianity  than  the  words  of 

Job:  *'I  was  eves  to  the  blind,  and  feet 

was  I  to  the  lame.  I  was  a  father  to  the 


poor;  and  the  cause  which  I  knew  sot 
I  searched  out"  The  humane  spirit 
of  Christianity  extends  to  animak  tf 
well  as  to  mankind.  Qod's  law  pio- 
tects  the  whole  animate  creation,  and 
we  are  not  to  torture  the  meanest  is 
wantonness,  or  destroy,  except  for  food 
or  the  protection  of  life.  Every  bTer 
of  humanity  must  rejoice  at  the  eri- 
dences  of  a  growing  regard  in  Christ 
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XtntalSnks. 

In  An  article  in  the  Jnly  namber,  our 
pen,  tbroQgh  that  strange  depravity 
irhich  seems  so  provokingly  common 
and  knowing  in  inanimate  objects,  got 
tbe  ancient  cities  of  Athens  and  Borne 
qneerly  mixed.  No  donbt  we  have  read- 
ers who  were  so  charitably  disposed  as 
to  believe  that  we  were  slyly  attempt- 
ing to  illnstrnte  certain  of  the  princi- 
ples of  "higher  criticism "  as  applied 
to  the  interpretation  of  history.  If  this 
irere  tme,it  was  a  case  of  what  Prof.  Car- 
penter, the  eminent  physiologist,  calls 
"  unconscious  cerebration." 

We  make  mention  of  this  unimpor- 
tant matter  because  it  suggests  a  curi- 
ous mental  phenomenon.  Who  has  not 
been  annoyed  and  perplexed  at  times 
by  tbe  disposition  of  his  tongue  to  mis- 
pronounce some  most  familiar  word, 
or  of  his  pen  to  misspell  it?  The 
strangest  part  of  this  freak  of  the  mind 
is  that  when  once  the  Ifipsus  siUi  or 
iapsuc  lingucB  has  been  made,  the  mind 
seems  to  develop,  like  the  moth  for  the 
candle,  a  fatal  fascination  for  it.  Many 
of  our  readers  will  recall  a  case  in 
X>oint.  Some  years  ago,  a  prominent 
orator  was  speaking  of  Washington  in 
sentences  that  glowed  with  Fourth  of 
Jnly  fervor.  When,  upon  reaching  the 
climax  of  his  glowing  eulogy,  he  wished 


never  after,  even  to  this  day,  in  the 
pulpit,  has  he  wholly  escaped  trouble 
when  he  had  need  of  the  word*8  ser- 
vice. 


How  Dr.  Talxnage  Stopped  Smoking,  p 

— *'  No,  sir,  I  do  not  smoke,  nor  use 
tobacco  in  any  of  its  forms.  I  once  was 
the  slave  of  the  cigar.  It  ended  almost 
my  work  and  my  life.  During  the  first, 
few  years  I  was  in  the  ministry  I  felt 
that  a  cigar  was  a  necessity  to  me.  I 
could  not  study,  read  or  write  without 
one  in  my  mouth.  Never  did  a  man 
give  himself  up  more  wholly  to  a  de* 
basing  habit  than  did  I." 

"  WbAt  WM  tbe  effect  apon  your  brain  and 
nerves ?" 

"Most  harmful  in  every  way.  I 
became  a  dyspeptic,  a  poor  sleeper,  and 
so  nervous  that  the  creak  of  the  stair 
as  I  went  up  or  down  would  cause  me 
to  start.  It  was  killing  me.  I  had 
smoked  myself  into  eternity,  long  be- 
fore thi3,  had  I  kept  on." 

—  ••I  stopped  in  this  wise:  When 
twenty-eight  years  of  age  X  was  called 
to  a  pulpit  i'  a  large  city.  I  ,ent  to 
see  and  be  ^  ?en.  On  Monday  one  of  • 
the  prominet^  members  of  the  church, 
Srho  was  engaged  in  the  tobacco  busi- ' 
rness,  told  me  that  if  I  would  accept  the 
charge  he  would  supply  me,  free  of 


to  mention  the  name  Washington,  his  c^cost,  with  all  the  cigars  I  wished  to 
tongue  played  him  a  trick  and  u  tered  •  smoke.  I  thought  this  ihing  over,  and, 
the  name  Clay.  The  unfortunate  , »  on  the  cars  going  home,  I  figured  out 
speaker  did  not  know  until  after  he..,  the  expense  of  the  habit,  and  I  thought 
had  finished  his  speech  why  the  au-.^^  over  the  harm  it  was  doing  me,  and, 
dience  so  inopportunely  laughed.  The^^i.  through  my  example,  the  harm  it  was 
singularity  is  in  the  sequel:  for  years      doing  others;  then  I  said,  *God  help- 


afterward,  whenever  that  orator  had 
occasion  in  a  public  speech  to  utter 
Washington's  name,  that  of  Clay  was 
sure  to  be  ready  at  his  tongue's  end. 

The  present  writer  (and  perhaps  most 
of  our  readers  will  recall  similar  per- 
sonal experiences)  was  the  victim  of  a 
kindred  experience.  During  the  war, 
one  Sabbath  while  preaching,  he  at- 
tempted to  say  Calvary;  instead  he 
uttered  cavalry.  He  never  had  any 
trouble    before    with    the    word;    but 


ing  me,  I  will  never  smoke   another 
cigar,'  and  I  haven't." 

"Didn't  tbe  abmpt  breaking  off  of  tbe  habit 
affect  yon  seriously  ?" 

"O  yes:  for  some  weeks  I  was  in 
much  distress,  and  went  South  to  visit 
old  friends.  I  wasn't  able  to  preach; 
but  by  and  by  the  effect  wore  off,  and 
I  became  a  new  man.  From  that  day 
to  the  present,  a  period  of  over  twenty 
years,  I  have  been  kept  out  of  my  pul- 
pit but  twice  on  account  of  sickness.*' 
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0TJSBIS8  Am. 

'•E.  O.**— Will  you  name  some  stan- 
dard work  on  the  Lord's  prayer  ?  A. : 
See  HoMiiiKTiG  Monthlt  (July,  p.  607) 
for  an  admirable  one.  Dr.  W.  B. 
Williams'  "Lectures"  are  also  very 
excellent. 

•*L  A.  P."  in  April  No.,  asked  where 
President  Edwards  great  sermon,  "Sin- 
ners in  the  Hands  of  on  Angry  God," 
could  be  had?  L  M.  C.  answers:  It 
is  published  as  a  Tract  (No.  24),  by  the 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication, 
Philadelphia. 

••J.  C.  E."— (1)  For  what  is  ••  f  "  and 
«*ff '*  an  abbreviation?  (2)  How  is  the 
name  of  the  commentator  "  Delitzsoh  " 
pronounced?  A.:  (1)  "F  "stands  for 
**foUomng"  where  but  one  page,  verse, 
eta,  is  referred  to ;  and  *' jf "  where 
more  than  one  is  alluded  to.  (2)  As  if 
written  •« Day4itch" 

"  L  D.  F."— Can  you  name  any  work 
which  exposes  spiritualism?  A.:  '*The 
Confessions  of  a  Medium,"  an  English 
work,  is  very  good,  though  there  is 
nothing  satisfactory  on  the  subject. 
Spiritualism  has  shifted  its  ground  of 
late,  and  the  earlier  exposures  are 
hardly  applicable  now. 

**W.  F.  B."  in  June  No.,  asked  for  a 
standard  work  on  the  Ten  Command- 
mandments.  We  named  Dale,  but 
doubted  if  it  had  been  republished  in 
this  country.  No  less  than  three  of  our 
readers  write  that  this  standard  En- 
glish work  is  republished  by  the  Con- 
gregational Sunday-school  Society,  Bos- 
ton. Another  correspondent  names 
another  excellent  book  on  the  same 
subject  by  the  late  Dr.  William  Plum- 
mer,  published  by  the  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Publication,  Philadelphia. 

"Y. "—Would  it  be  legitimate  to 
preach  a  sermon  from  a  text  which  ex- 
presses a  falsehood?  For  example, 
*'  The  King's  business  required  haste." 
•  A. :  Yes.  But  state  the  fact  and  use  the 
text  as  a  motto  or  a  lesson.  There  are 
many  untruths  and  false  sentiments  re- 
corded in  the  Bible,  as  there  are  the  sins 
of  Gk)d*s  people.    They  are  not  inspired. 


AII8WI&8.* 

but  Gk>d  saw  fit  to  haTe  them  go  into  the 
record  for  purposes  of  discipline  and 
instruction. 

*•  H.  C.  L."  in  May  No.,  asks  what  U 
the  best  work  on  Meekness?  Bev.  L. 
Bichter  answers  :  There  is  no  royal 
road  to  the  attainment  of  meekness. 
Books  cannot  help  ns.  There  is  bat 
one  way:  "And  he  said  unto  them  all, 
if  any  man  will  come  after  me,  let  him 
deny  himself,  and  take  np  his  cross 
daily,  and  follow  me."  Luke  ix:23. 
See  also  Mat.  xi:29.  It  is  a  fruit  of  the 
Spirit  coupled  with  self-control.  Oal 
v:  23.  It  is  not  inconsistent  with  rigbi- 
ous  indignation  against  injustice  and 
every  other  form  of  sin. 

"E.  B.  B.*'— (1)  Do  the  teachings  of 
the  New  Testament  justify  a  church  iu 
holding  fairs,  festivals,  entertainments, 
etc.,  for  its  support,  a  custom  so  preva- 
lent in  our  day?  (2)  What  course 
should  a  pastor  take  whose  church  de- 
rives much  of  its  income  in  this  way  ? 
A.  :  (1)  We  do  not  deem  such  things 
sin  per  ae,  and  yet,  as  usually  conducted, 
we  believe  their  tendency  is  more- 
than  doubtful.  (2)  Calmly,  yet  firmly, 
set  your  face  against  them  ;  at  least,  ex- 
press your  disapproval  of  them,  and 
use  your  influence  quietly  to  have  them 
given  up,  or  their  most  objectionable 
features  reformed. 

"A  Subscriber." — Did  the  divine 
part  of  Christ  suffer  on  the  cross? 
A.  :  No.  It  were  as  impossible  for  the 
Deity  to  suffer  and  die  in  the  person  of 
the  Son  as  in  the  person  of  the  Father. 
Jesus  was  «*  very  Qod  and  very  man." 
As  God,  He  was  infinitely  above  weak- 
ness, change,  temptation,  suffering  (in 
our^ense);  while  as  Man  he  came  under 
the  law  of  the  creature  and  of  death.  The 
two  natures  were  each  perfect  in  itself; 
but  there  was  no  blending  of  the  two. 
Two  distinct  natures  in  one  person. 
Behold  the  mystery !  We  can  adore^ 
but  we  cannot  explain.  The  close  union 
of  the  divine  with  the  human  im- 
parted dignity  and  emphasis  and  worth 
to  the  sacrifice,  but  in   the  nature  of 


*Book8  noticed  or  mentioned  in  The  HoifiLKTXo  Moxthlt  will  be  sent  on  receipt  of  the  price. 
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things  oonld  not  impart  or  transfer  the 
qualities  of  the  divine  nature,  or  be  sub- 
ject to  any  of  the  conditions  of  the 
human  part.  - 

"  P.  C.  A." — Many  of  my  people  have 
an  unfortunate  habit  of  rising  and 
leaving  the  church  during  the  service, 
especially  during  the  sermon.  It  is 
very  annoying.  Can  you  suggest  a 
remedy? — A.:  One  remedy,  always  a 
safe  one  to  endeavor  to  apply,  is  to 
make  your  service  more  interesting. 
Artemns  Ward  used  to  print  on  his 
programmes,  *'  Persons  who  think  that 
they  will  enjoy  themselves  by  leaving 
the  hall  early  in  the  evening  are  re- 


quested to  do  so  with  as  little  noise  as 
possible.**  Of  course,  it  is  not  always 
the  fault  of  the  preacher,  if  people 
ef^cy  themselves  more  outside  than  in- 
side the  church.  The  preacher  should 
seek  in  every  legitimate  way  to  deepen 
the  interest  of  the  people  who  are  al- 
ready sufficiently  interested  to  come 
inside  the  church.  Another  good  plan 
would  be  to  single  out  several  of  the 
more  prominent  offenders,  and  in  pri- 
vate talk  earnestly  to  them  about  the 
evil  of  this  habit,  and  its  annoyance  to 
you  and  to  others.  Use  tact;  very  little 
good  is  done  by  a  *'  pulpit  broadside  " 
toward  correcting  an  evil  of  this  kind. 


^•» 
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AND  TSZTS  OF  SECEKT  LEADINa  SEBICONS. 


1.  Oarrison  Duty.  "  Ab  his  part  is  that  goeth  down  to  the  battle,  so  shall  his  vmxi  be  that  tarrieth 
by  the  stuff:  they  shall  part  alike."— 1  Sam.  xxx:  04.    T.  De  Witt  Talmage.  D.D.,  Brooklyn. 

3.  Beflective  Criticism  the  ^irit  of  the  Age.  *'  And  Ood  gave  Solomon  .  .  .  largeness  of  heart" 
~1  Kings  iv:  39.    President  Nuah  Porter.  D.D.,  at  Dartmouth.  N.  H. 

3.  Esther's  Exaltation:  or.  Who  Knoweth  T   "  Then  Mordecai  commanded  to  answer  Esther,**  etc. — 

Esther  iv:  13. 14.    Rev.  C.  H.  Spurgeon.  London,  England. 

4.  Gcd  in  Creation.    *'I  know  that  whatsoever  Ood  doetb.  it  shall  be  forever."  etc.— Eccl,  iii:  14. 

President  Carter,  of  Williams  Collie.  Williamstown,  liass. 
6.  The  Story  of  a  Poor  Wise  Man.    *'  Now  there  was  found  in  it  a  i>oor  wise  man.  and  he  by  his 
wisdom  delivered  the  city/'  etc.— Eccl.  ix:  1&-16.    Q.  G.  Lorimer.  D.D.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

6.  Life  the  Test  of  Character.    '-Do  men  gather  grapes  of  thorns,  or  flgs  of  thistles ?"— Matt,  vii: 

16.    Rev.  J.  C.  Zimmerman,  Brooklyn. 

7.  Fidelity  in  SmaU  Things.     *'  He  that  is  falthfnl  in  that  which  is  least."  etc.— Luke  xvi:  10. 

C.  D  W.  Bridgman,  D.D..  of  New  York,  in  Plymouth  Church.  Brooklyn. 

8.  Learning  and  Life.    "  To  this  end  was  I  born."  etc.— John  xviil:  37.    "  As  thou  hast  sent  me  into 

the  world,"  etc.— John  xvli:  18.    Rev.  Phillips  Brooks,  at  Harvard  Collie. 
0.  What  Paul  leaves  Behind.    "For  I  shrank  not  fjrom  declaring  unto  you  the  whole  counsel  of 
Ood.*  Take  heed  unto  yourselves,  and  to  all  the  flock.    ...    I  know  that  after  my  depart- 
ing." etc.— Acts  xx:  27-29.    Joseph  Parker,  D.D..  London. 

10.  Spiritual  and  Intellectual  Light.     "  Having  the  understanding  darkened,"  etc.— Eph.  iv:  18. 

Bishop  F.  D.  Huntington,  DJ)..  at  Ithaca,  N.  T. 

11.  The  Fourfold  Coming  of  the  Oospel.    "  For  our  Gkispel  came  not  unto  you  in  word  only,"  etc. 

1  These  i:  5.    T.  D.  Witherspoon.  D.D.,  Louisville.  Ky. 

12.  The  Social  Duties  of  Religion.    "  Now  we  exhort  yon.  brethren,  warn  them  that  are  unruly." 

etc.— 1  These,  v:  14.    Bev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher.  Brooklyn. 

13.  Reform  and  Reformers.    "  This  is  a  faithful  sajring,  and  worthy  of  all  acceptation."  etc.— 1  Tim. 

i:  15.    J.  P.  Newman,  D.D.,  New  York  City. 

14.  Demas,  the  Deserter.    "  For  Demas  hath  forsaken  me.  having  loved  this  present  world.*'— 

2  Tim.  iv:  10.    T.  L.  Cuyler.  D.D.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

16.  The  Supreme  Test  of  Truth.    "That  the  trial  of  your  Ikith,  being  much  more  precious    . 
though  it  be  tried  with  fire."  etc.— 1  Peter  i:  7.    Oeorge  H.  Oould,  D.D.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


SUGGESTIVE  THEliES. 


Ouilt  Causing  Fearful  Panic.    ("  The  Lord         6. 

looked  unto  the  host  of  the  Egyptians  .  .  . 

so  that  the  Egyptians  said.  Let  us  flee  from 

the  face  of  Israel."— Ex.  xiv:  24,  26.) 
GkKl's    Bidding    too   much    for    Unbelief.         6. 

("Have  not  I  sent  thee?  [Oideon]    .    .    . 

Surely  I  will  be  with  thee."  etc.- Judges 

vl:  14-16.) 
The  Way  of  Wickedness  is  Madness.    ("  As         7. 

David  and  his  men  went  by  the  way,  Shi- 

mei    .    .    .    curbed  as  he  went,  and  threw 

stones  at  him,  and  cast  dust."— 2  Sam. 

xvi:  13.)  8. 

The  Divine  Simplicity  of  the  Oospel  a  Snare 

to  Some.    ("  Naaman  was  wroth,  and  went 

away  and  said.  Behold,  I  thought  he  will         0. 

surely  come  out  to  me  and  stand  and  call 

on    the  name  of   the  Lord  his  Ood.  and 

strike  his  hand  over  tue  place,  and    re-       10. 

cover  the  leper,"  etc.— 2  Kings  v:  11, 12.) 


"Ood's  Hidden  Methods."  ("Behold,  I  go 
forward,  but  he  is  not  there;  and  backward, 
but  I  cannot  x)erceive  him.  etc."— Job 
xxiU :  8,  9.) 

The  Arts  of  the  Wicked.  ('•  He  winketh  with 
his  eyes,  he  speaketh  with  his  feet,  he 
teacheth  with  his  fingers,"  etc.— Prov.  vi: 
13.  14.) 

Traffic  in  the  Inner  Kingdom.  ("  Buy  the 
truth  and  sell  it  not;  also  wisdom  and  in- 
struction and  understanding. "—Prov.  xxiii: 

23) 

Opportunity  to  be  Sought  After.  ("And 
Josiis  went  about  all  Oalilee.  teaching  in 
their  synagogues,"  etc.— Matt,  iv:  23.) 

Insolvency  Confessed.  (••  .  .  .  Have  pa- 
tience with  me,  and  I  will  pay  thee  all," 
etc  —Matt.  xvUi:  29.) 

The  Mercilessness  of  Sin.  ("  And  he  would 
not  [foi^ve  him  on  confession] :  but  went 
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and  cast  him  into  prison  till  he  thonld  paj 

the  debt."— Bfatt.  zviii:  ao.) 
11.  Ghiilt  AconmaUtiTe.  ("That  upon  you  maj 

oome  all  the  rightaoos bloodshed  upon  the 

earth,"  etc.—  Matt,  xzili:  36.) 
la.  We  the  Heirs  of  the  Past.    ("For  whatso- 


•rer  tidnffs  irare  wilttan  aforetime  were 
written    f6r  our    learning.-— Bom.    xv: 

i.) 
18.  Sentiment  a  Potent  Element  in  the  World. 
("Joseph  .    .    .  gave  commandment  con- 
oeming  his  bones."— Heb.  xi:  82.) 


^•^ 


aSBlCS  OF  ILLTJ8TBATX02T. 

Bt  Edwabd  Jbwxtt  Whkklkb,  A.  M. 

Tkt  tpirilwal  mam  met  tpirituat  thingt,  ami  Ou  natwral  man  f0si  naiwral  ikimgi,  a/OBordimg  (o  ftu  mds 
cAorcMter.-  Swedkmbobo. 


•«  In  remembr«Be«  ot  me,'*  is  Christ's 
toaohiug  appeal  to  all  His  disciples.  Over  the 
battle  gronnd  of  Waterloo,  it  is  said,  there  spring 
in  summer  myriads  of  little  blue  flowem.  that 
render  the  once  bloody  plain  a  charm  to  the  eye. 
The  flowers  are  forget-me-nots. 

lleet»ri»n  strift  often  results  in  obscuring 
the  light  of  the  Gospel.  It  has  been  demon- 
stiated  that  there  may  be  such  a  ratio  in  the  size 
of  the  waves  in  two  diflforent  rays  of  light,  that 
one  ray  will  exactly  neutralize  the  other  and 
darkness  result.  A  similar  result  may  take 
place  with  heat-waves  or  with  sound-waves. 

Sjrmp«tl&jr  with  the  masses  in  their  strifes 
and  struggles  does  not  come  firom  observation 
aflur  off.  Christ  "  UUA  hit  handt "  on  the  poor 
and  needy- came  into  personal  contact  with 
them.  From  the  top  of  the  lofty  towers  of  the 
Bast  River  bridge  one  can  tell  nothing  of  the 
aixe  of  the  billows  that  roll  beneath.  The  sur- 
ikce  of  the  water  appears  nearly  flat. 

Conlldence  la  Cl&rtst  gives  the  believer 
oonfldence  in  himself.  The  Alpine  guides  unite 
themselves  by  a  rope  to  those  accompanying 
them,  as  much  for  the  sake  of  the  confldenoe 
thus  inspired  as  for  the  assistance  rendered. 
"  Now,"  said  Bennen,  as  he  united  himself  to 
Prof.  Tyndall  for  the  descent  of  the  Finsteraar- 
hom,  "  have  no  fear;  no  matter  how  you  may 
throw  yourself,  I  will  hold  you." 

The  s«lw»tloa  ot  aonls  is  the  one  work 
of  supreme  importance.  Professor  John  Stuart 
Blackie.  the  renowned  scholar,  gave  up  his  chair 
in  Edinburgh  University  not  long  ago,  resolved 
thenceforth  to  devote  himself  to  work  in  behalf 
of  the  order  of  Highland  i>easantry.  In  that 
work  he  is  now  engaged.  He  is  credited  with 
saying:  "  Let  Qreek  die,  let  Hebrew  die,  let 
learning  go  to  the  dogs,  if  need  be;  but  let  hu- 
man beings  live,  and  let  human  brotherhood 
and  charity  live  I" 

Tidings  of  8 alw«t Ion  are  well  illustrated 
in  the  following,  told  by  Gibbon:  In  ancient 
Thule.  or  Scandinavia,  the  natives  lost  the  light 
of  the  sun  at  the  winter  and  summer  solstice  for 
a  period  of  forty  days.  The  long  night  was  the 
season  of  distress  and  anxiety,  until  the  mes- 
sengers sent  to  the  mountain  tops  descried  the 
first  rays  of  the  returning  sun,  and  proclaimed 
to  the  plain  below  the  festival  of  his  resurrec- 
tion.   (How  beautiful  upon  the  mountains  are 


the  feet  of  him  that  bringeth  good  tidinga.— lis. 
lii:7.) 

Aotlwe  Cliristl»nltjr  is  necessary,  not 
only  to  the  progress  of  the  Christian  life,  but  to 
its  very  existence.  There  is  a  class  of  parasites 
oalled  saprophytes,  which  live  on  decaying 
plants.  They  attach  themselvee  to  the  healthy 
pUnt.  but  as  long  as  the  vitality  of  the  plant  is 
well  maintained  the  parasite  gaina  but  a  slight 
hold  and  does  little  or  no  ii\inry.  But  if,  by 
aooident  or  otnerwise,  the  vitality  be  decreased 
below  a  certain  limit,  the  saprophyte  obtains 
oontrol.  and  the  plant  is  soon  deetroyed.  There 
are  parasites  of  doubt  and  passion  in  the  Chris- 
tian that  can  be  rendered  harmleaa  only  by  ac- 
tive  work  for  Christ's  cause. 

•«  Itittle  deodjs  of  klndneea**  are,  after 
all,  what  make  life  lovely,  and  develop  the  flow- 
ers of  affection  and  sympathy.  It  would  be  s 
dreary  world  with  nothing  but  mountains  in  it, 
and  a  dreary  life  with  nothing  but  heroic  actions 
springing  ttowr  it.  Grant  Allen,  the  English 
naturalist,  says  there  is  strong  probabilty  that 
all  the  variety  of  color  to  be  found  in 'our  land- 
Boapes  is  due  to  the  insects,  such  as  bees,  wssps 
and  butterflies.  By  always  choosing  for  their 
fertilising  visits  such  blossoms  as  displayed  the 
brightest  tints,  they  have  developed  a  world  of 
variegated  vegetation  fjrom  the  mosses,  lichens 
and  Aingl  of  ages  ago. 

TIse  i^moe  ot  Ood  will  reach  His  follow- 
ers, no  matter  to  what  post  duty  may  call  them. 
There  are  timid  souls  who  cling  to  some  partie 
ular  pastor,  or  formality,  or  even  to  some  old 
church  building,  as  if  they  feared  Ood's  bless- 
ings could  not  reach  them  in  any  other  place  or 
by  any  other  means.  A  little  girl  was  with  hw 
fether  in  a  row-boat  one  dark  evening.  As  they 
rounded  a  point  of  land,  a  bright  beacon  light 
came  suddenly  into  view.  "  Stop  the  boat,  paps  1 
Stop  the  boat,  quick  I"  she  cried.  In  alarm  be 
obeyed  her.  and  as  he  turned  to  see  the  cause  of 
her  outcry,  she  pointed  to  the  long  line  of  light 
dancing  over  the  waves  Arom  the  beacon  to  the 
boat.  "Seet*  she  cried  again,  *' it  comes  straight 
this  way;  let  us  stay  still  and  watch  it."  The 
fether  smiled,  and  as  he  sent  the  boat  forward 
with  a  few  strong  strokee,  the  little  maiden  wss 
oveijoyed  to  find  that  the  line  of  light  followed, 
and,  no  matter  in  which  direction  they  moved, 
still  danced  over  the  water  directly  to  their  boat 
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Books. 

A,  D,  F.  RandcipK  dt  Co,  '*  Beeurrection  In  Na- 
ture and  in  Revelation:  an  Argument  and  a  Med- 
itation." by  D.  W.  Faunce.  D.D.  Prico  $1.60. 
Aa  an  "argument,"  there  is  nothing  new  or 
striJciug  in  this  book— no  originality  in  th« 
form,  or  Bubstance,  or  arrangement  of  the  argu- 
ment. In  thia  particular  it  is  disappointing. 
As  a  "  meditation  "  it  is  somewhat  better.  The 
work  was  prepared  in  the  shadow  of  a  great  per- 
sonal bereavement,  and  this  fact  is  the  keynote 
to  it.  As  a  general  meditation  on  the  theme  of  the 
resurrection,  thougii  a  little  too  sentimental,  it  is 
sweet  and  consoling,  especially  to  the  bereaved 
heart;  but  as  a  whole,  the  book  adds  nothing - 
of  value  to  the  grand  subject  of  which  it  treats. 
—  "The  Pulpit  Commentary— Deuteronomy." 
Exposition,  by  Bev.  W.  L.  Alexander,  D.D.; 
Homiletics,  by  Bev.  C.  Clemance.  D.D.;  Homi- 
lies, by  various  authors — The  same  publishers. 
This  excellent  Commentary,  under  tlie  general 
editorship  of  Canon  Spence  and  Bev.  Joseph  8. 
Exell,  is  i^pidly  progressing,  no  less  than  14 
volumes  having  already  been  published  in  Eng- 
land, and  reissued  here  by  Bandolph.  from 
duplicate  stereotype  plates,  and  at  about  one- 
half  the  price  ol  the  English  edition.  As  we 
have  before  had  occasion  to  note,  this  work  is 
unique  in  character.  It  can  scarcely  be  called 
a  "  commentary,"  In  the  usual  acceptance  of  the 
word,  as  the  exposition  of  the  text  is  brief,  and 
a  subordinate  feature  of  the  work.  It  is  mainly 
homiletical  in  form  of  treatment,  and  in  its 
purpose.  The  numerous  *'  homilies "  are  by 
various  authors,  and  possess,  of  course,  differ- 
ent degrees  of  merit.  Some  of  them  are  truly 
exceUent.  As  a  whole,  if  used  with  discretion — 
in  the  way  of  suggesting  themes  and  texts  and 
the  best  modes  of  handling  them — the  work 
may  be  highly  usefol  to  the  "  pulpit."  But  we 
would  advise  the  lazy-man,  who  is  given  to  ap- 
propriate the  study  and  thought  of  others,  rather 
than  to  be  at  the  pains  of  thinking  and  plan- 
ning for  himself,  to  lot  it  alone. 

Congregational  Sunday-School.  "  Fussbudget'a 
Folks,."  by  Anna  F.  Bumham.  Price  $1.  A 
lively  story,  with  a  good  moral.  It  will  interest 
the  young,  and  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  Sun- 
day-school library,  and  the  Children's  Home 
library. 

Funk  d  Wagnatts.  "  Meyor  on  the  Oospel  of 
John."  With  a  Preface  and  Supplementary 
Notes  to  the  American  edition  by  Prof.  A.  0. 
Kendrick,  Qreek  Professor  in  the  University  of 
Bochester.  It  were  sui^erfluous  in  us  to  com- 
mend this  series  of  commentaries.  The  verdict 
of  the  best  critics  of  Europe  and  America  places 
it  in  the  very  first  rank.  The  Gospel  of  John 
stands  pre-eminent  among  the  Gospels,  as  does 
Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans  among  the  New 
Testament  epistles.  Infidelity  has  not  been 
slow  to  discover  in  this  gospel  the  battle-ground 


of  Christian  Apologetics,  and  henoe  has  assailed 
its  genuineness  with  peculiar  virulence,  assert- 
ing that  the  Christ  of  John. is  irreconcilable 
with  the  Christ  of  the  other  gospels.  Meyer 
has  some  special  qualifications  for  expounding 
this  gospel.  To  his  wide  learning,  his  philolog- 
ical exactness,  his  exegetical  tact  and  acuteness, 
his  independence  and  candor,  he  adds  a  hearty 
and  loving  sympathy  with  his  author  that  is 
among  the  surest  aids  to  a  right  understanding 
of  him.  He  has  a  thorough  conviction  of  its 
authenticity  and  complete  apostolic  authority, 
and  such  a  sympathy  with  the  "beloved  dis- 
ciple '*  and  his  Master,  as  could  only  flow  ttom 
deep  communion  with  that  Master's  person 
and  teaching.  He  ftilly  recognizes  the  essential 
agreement  of  the  Johaimeanand  Pauline  Christ- 
ology.  Prof.  Kendrick  has  done  the  work  as- 
signed him  with  care,  and,  for  the  most  part, 
with  sound  Judgment.  It  might  have  been  still 
more  improved  by  additional  labor  bestowed 
upon  it.  He  availed  himself,  to  a  limited  extent, 
of  Dr.  Weiss'  recent  edition  of  this  volume  in 
Germany, which  is  marked  by  great  freedom  and 
abiUty.— '*  Thirty  Thousand  Thoughts."  Edited 
by  Canon  Spence,  Bev.  Joseph  S.  Exell,  and  Bev. 
Charles  Neill.  Vol.  n.  The  same  publishers. 
This  volume  embraces  th<«  following  topics: 
Man's  Nature  and  Constitution;  The  Law  by 
which  Man  is  Conditioned;  The  Epistles  to  the 
Seven  Churches  of  Asia;  The  Sayings  on  the 
Cross;  Virtues,  including  Excellencies.  We  have 
already  expressed  our  high  appreciation  of  this 
work  as  a  valuable  aid  to  students  and  preach- 
ers, in  connection  with  the  first  volume.  An 
examination  of  the  present  volume  confirms 
that  opinion.  A  portion  of  it  covers  a  field  of 
special  interest,  viz.:  the  philosophy  and  sci- 
ence of  man,  embracing  evolution,  materialism, 
etc.  While  advanced  thought  and  modem  criti- 
cism have  free  scope,  the  fundamental  truths  of 
Christian  science  are  respected.  The  Christian 
student  and  preacher  need  not  shirk  modem  re- 
search and  criticism.  He  has  still  the  vantage- 
ground,  and  ought  boldly  to  occupy  it.  Man's 
nature,  with  its  boundless  capacities.  Godlike 
powers,  and  longing  after  immortality,  is  a 
problem  whJch  baffles  the  more  religion  of  hu- 
manity. The  one  solution  of  the  enigma  of 
man,  as  well  as  the  one  hope  of  mankind,  is  the 
Christ  of  the  gosi>e1s.  Jesus  is,  in  every  sphere 
of  human  thought  and  interest, "  the  Light  of  the 
world,"— "Apostolic  Life  as  Bevealed  in  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles."  By  Joseph  Parker,  D.D.  VoL 
II.  The  same  publishers.  Next  to  Mr.  Spurgeon, 
there  is  no  religious  writer  in  England  at  pres- 
sent  who  attracts  more  attention  than  Dr. 
Parker.  And  wo  have  not  far  to  look  for  the 
reason.  He  is  a  fitting  representative  of  the 
spirit  of  the  age.  Broad  Church  in  his  views, 
and  yet  essentially  evangelical ;  intensely  in 
earnest  and  practical;  bold  and  uncompromis- 
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log;  ftesh.  origliud  and  grmpbio  in  style  uid 
dMoriptive  power;  a  ■erere  Btadent  and  hard 
worker,  with  popular  parts  which  have  com- 
manded a  large  audience  at  midday  in  the  heart 
of  London  for  a  dozen  years  past — ^it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  he  flnd«  numerous  readers  and  ad- 
mirers abroad  as  well  as  at  home.  His  books 
are  not  haokuh  at  all — Himply  reproductions  of 
his  pulpit  efforts:  and  hence  are  living  themes, 
inspired  with  his  personal  magnetism,  and  pos- 
■easing  all  the  qualities  of  his  popular  and  ef- 
fective ministrations.  This  is  the  second  of  his 
series  of  discourses  on  "The  Acts  of  the 
Apostles/'  and  is  quite  equal  in  interest  to  the 
first. 

Periodicals. 

RXCXMT    EVANOXXJBTXO    MOVSKEHTS  IN  ORKAT 

Bbitaxm  axd  ok  thx  GoimNKKT.  By  Professor 
Samuel  Ives  Curtiss.  Bibliotheoa  Sacra  (April), 
90  pp.  This  is  an  age  of  great  cities.  The  chief 
cities  of  the  world  are  growing  in  population, 
magnificence  and  influence  at  a  rate  that  is 
really  startling.  The  masses  are  deserting  the 
country  and  pressing  to  the  cities.  What,  in  a 
mioral  and  spiritual  sense,  is  to  be  the  condition 
of  these  thronging  multitudes  ?  The  moral  ten- 
dency in  these  cities  is  downward,  so  far  as  the 
ordinary  and  historical  agencies  of  Christianity 
are  concerned.  London.  Paris,  Berlin,  and  other 
cities,  are  slumbering  over  volcanoes.  These 
evangelistic  movements  have  not  begun  a  mo- 
ment too  soon.  Prof.  Curtiss  has  done  a  good 
service  in  giving  to  the  public  such  a  trustworthy 
array  of  facts,  statistics,  and  historical  data 
bearing  on  the  present  condition  of  various  Eu- 
ropean cities  and  the  efforts  being  made  to  reach 
the  masses  in  them  with  the  Oospel.  We  wish 
every  pastor  and  Christian  in  the  land  might 
read  this  article,  and  that  its  effect  might  be  to 
impress  upon  the  American  Church  the  necessity 
of  evangelizing  our  own  cities,  if  we  would  save 
this  republic  from  fatal  corruption  and  a  speedy 
overthrow. 

SociOLOoiOAL  Faliagixs.  By  Professor  W.  Q. 
Sumner.  North  American  Review  (June}.  6  pp. 
This  brief  paper  has  the  true  ring.  It  cuts  like 
a  Damascus  blade.  Pity  the  "  poor  "  man,  the 
"laboring"  man.  the  man  who  is  forever  berat- 
ing capital,  organizations,  machiner>\  the  upper 
classes,  etc  .  could  not  read  it  and  learn  a  lesson. 
Take  a  8i)ecimen  :  "  The  achievements  of  the  hu- 
man race  have  been  accomplished  by  the  elite  of 
the  race.  There  is  no  ground  at  all  in  history 
for  the  notion  that  the  masses  of  mankind  have 
provided  the  wisdom  and  done  the  work.  There 
is,  in  this  whole  region  of  thought,  a  vast  mass 
of  dogmas  and  superstitions  which  will  have  to 
be  corrected  either  by  hard  thinking  or  great  suf- 
fering. A  man  is  good  for  something  only  so  far 
as  he  thinks,  knows,  tries,  or  works.  If  we  put 
a  great  many  men  together,  those  of  them  who 
carry  on  the  society  will  be  those  who  use  reflec- 
tion and  forethought,  and  exercise  industry  and 
self-control.  Hence  the  dogma  that  all  men  are 
equal  is  the  most  flagrant  fklsehood  and  the 


moat  Immoral  doctrine  which  men  have  ever 
beUeved." 

How  Enolakd  is  dxauho  wrrB  Iujtkiuct. 
By  Henry  W.Hnlbert  Andowr  lieview(Jvdy),lZ 
pp.  Now  that  the  problem  of  illiteracy  is  at 
last  receiving  attention  in  the  halls  of  Congress, 
and  by  the  public  press,  it  is  important  to  learn 
how  the  subject  is  viewed  and  what  is  being 
done  in  relation  to  it  by  other  nations  and  gov- 
ernments. This  admirable  paper  gives  us  an 
intelligent  view  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
English  people  are  treating  what  is  looked  upon 
as  a  question  of  the  utmost  moment.  He  traces 
the  history  of  the  discussion  in  Parliament  in 
refeirenoe  to  educational  reforms  in  England. 
He  ahows  that  the  battle-ground  has  been  the 
question  of  religious  instruction  in  the  elemen- 
tary schools :  notices  the  s  veral  classes  of 
schools;  the  poweroftheeducational  department; 
the  fioatures  of  the  compulsory  law,  and  the 
most  noticeable  features  of  the  pupil-teacher 
and  training-college  systems,  of  which  we  know 
nothing.  As  a  resultant,  he  shows  the  wonder- 
ful progress  of  elementary  education  in  Eng- 
land,  and  firom  the  success  of  her  efforts 
to  escape  the  imminent  danger  of  illiteracy, 
he  draws  a  forcible  and  pertinent  lesson  for 
us. 

Ma&bzaob  axd  Divubcs.  By  Justice  Koah 
Davis.  North  Atneriean  Review  (July),  12  pp.  We 
r^oice  to  see  the  fundamental  principles  in- 
volved in  the  Family  qu^tion — a  question  rap- 
idly assuming  firesh  interest  and  importance  in 
our  day— discussed  by  so  able  a  Jurist.  There 
is  no  man  at  the  bar  or  on  the  bench  in  tills 
country  whose  opinions  are  entitled  to  greater 
respect.  He  argues  that  the  subject  of  marriage 
is  so  deeply  inwoven  with  the  public  interest 
that  the  State,  whatever  its  form  of  government, 
must,  as  a  matter  of  self-preservation,  take  the 
institution  into  its  charge  by  provision  of  laws 
enacted  for  its  control  and  protection.  In  the 
matter  of  divorce,  he  is  outspoken  and  em- 
phatic, and  in  view  of  the  prevalent  fkee-and- 
essy  way  of  getting  a  divorce,  urges  more  strin- 
gent laws,  recognizing  infidelity  as  the  only 
sufficient  ground  for  it,  and  insisting  that  uni- 
formity In  the  law  should  exist  throughout  all 
the  States.  He  decidedly  favors,  as  the  only 
effective  way  to  secure  uniformity,  a  national 
law.  and  affirms  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  add 
two  word*  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
to  establish  such  a  law,  and  thereby  authorise 
our  Courts  to  adjudicate  according  to  a  well- 
defined  and  uniform  principle. 

DlSHONXSTT    XM    COlOfXBCX    AND    POUTXCS. 

Editorial  in  Century  (July).  This  brief  paper 
suggests  the  true  remedy:  An  increase  of  the 
genuine  religious  spirit;  the  cultivation  among 
btuiness  men  of  the  true  business  ideal;  not  the 
mere  accumulation  of  wealth,  but  with  a  sin- 
cere devotion  to  the  interests  of  society,  and  the 
cultivation  of  the  intellectual  interests  of  hu- 
manity, so  as  to  raise  men  above  sordid  pursuits 
and  the  temptations  that  attend  them. 
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OOD'S  ZDSA  OF  HAN. 

Br  David  J.  Hill,  LL.D.  [Baptist], 
President  of  the  Univebsity 
AT  Lewisbubo,  Pa. 
W^ai  is  maut  that  thoa  art  mindful  if  him  f 
— Ps.  viii:  4. 
Considered  as  a  part  of  nature,  man 
is  insignificant.  Without  our  modern 
knowledge  of  astronomy,  by  which  the 
ancient  conception  of  the  universe  is 
immeasurably  expanded,  the  royal 
Pnalmist,  looking  from  his  native 
Judean  hills,  as  he  watched  his  sheep 
through  the  stillness  of  the  Oriental 
night,  beneath  the  lustrous  canopy 
which  spread  above  him,  was  forced  to 
exclaim,  in  his  communing  with  Jeho- 
vah :  **  When  I  consider  thy  heavens, 
the  work  of  thy  fingers,  the  moon  an>l 
the  stars,  which  thou  hast  ordained; 
what  is  man,  that  thou  art  mindful  of 
him?"  Seen  from  some  lofty  height, 
as  an  object  in  an  expanded  landscape, 
man  is  but  a  speck  in  the  wide  field  of 
vision.  Compared  even  with  his  fellow- 
creatures  of  the  animal  kingdom,  deni- 
zens of  the  jungle  or  the  sea,  he  is  but 
a  weak  and  diminutive  being.  Lifted 
by  the  strong  liand  of  the  storm,  or 
tossed  by  the  waves  of  the  ocean,  he  is 
like  a  feather  on  the  tornado's  breath. 


or  a  leaf  npon  the  rushing  waters.  Even 
the  silent,  invisible  forces  move  him 
at  their  will,  the  sun's  light  extinguish- 
ing his  vision,  a  change  of  temperature 
chilling  his  heart,  the  electric  current 
blotting  out  all  consciousness,  and  the 
unseen  fever  wasting  him  away  as  by 
the  cursing  touch  of  a  magician. 

As  a  product  of  nature  man  seems  to 
possess  a  higher  dignity.  He  is  the 
last  result  of  the  vast  systems  of  forces 
that  play  about  him.  Summing  up  in 
his  composite  being  all  the  kingdoms 
of  nature,  the  inorganic,  the  vegetable 
and  the  animal,  as  man  does,  the 
Psalmist  could  truly  say,  *' Thou  madeht 
bim  to  have  dominion  over  the  works 
of  thy  hand  ;  Thou  hast  put  all  things 
under  his  feet. "  Apart  from  man, 
apart  from  the  consciousness  and  rea- 
son, that  are  his  attributes,  the  glory 
of  the  visible  universe  has  little  mean- 
ing. What  is  the  beauty  of  the  earth, 
vast  and  wonderful  though  it  be,  with 
its  oceans  and  mountains,  its  wealth 
of  treasures,  and  its  fertile  plains,  its 
forest  solitudes,  and  its  animated 
waters,  without  its  rational  inhabitants  ? 
What  is  the  grandeur  of  the  heavens, 
with  their  infinite  space  and  innumer- 
able orbs,  their  immeasurable  energies 
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and  their  marvellous  mechanism,  if  no 
comprehending  eye  is  lifted  to  behold 
and  admire  their  magnificence  ? 

And  yet,  conceding  man's  pre-emi- 
nence as  the  noblest  frait  and  the  only 
interpreter  of  nature,  he  must  still  seem 
insignificant  when  measured  by  the 
highest  standard.  The  slow,  creeping 
progress  of  humanity,  the  dullness  of 
faculty,  the  rarity  of  virtue,  the  va- 
riety and  abysmal  depth  of  vice,  the  de- 
basing superstition,  the  constant  and 
almost  universal  missing  of  high  and 
worthy  ends  of  being,  are  the  con- 
spicuous characteristics  of  our  race. 
The  names  that  history  has  preserved 
are,  for  the  most  part,  those  of  mons- 
ters whose  cruelty  and  rapacity  have 
rendered  the  life  of  man  a  dreadful 
drama  of  unutterable  woe.  The  re- 
sults of  pre-historic  speculation  do  not 
ennoble  the  picture.  To  the  facts  of 
tradition  and  record,  we  must  add  the 
inferences  of  the  anthropologist,  which 
display  to  the  imagination  rude  tribes 
of  savages  as  the  primitive  men,  more 
animals  than  rational  creatures,  living 
in  cannibalistic  borders,  without  art, 
literature  or  law,  battling  with  one  an- 
other in  a  cruel  struggle  for  existence, 
and  possibly  retracing  their  origin  to 
the  muttering  apes  of  primeval  forests, 
where  murder  was  the  law  of  life.  But 
without  adding  to  the  certain  facts  the 
conjectures  of  theory,  we  find  truth 
enough  to  bring  a  blush  of  shame  to  the 
cheek  of  humanity.  Comparing  the 
career  of  our  race  with  the  beauty,  the 
magnificence,  the  harmony,  the  seren- 
ity and  the  constancy  of  nature,  we  are 
compelled  to  repeat  with  the  Psalmist 
the  expression  of  wonderment,  '*  What 
is  man,  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him  ?'* 

Man's  opinion  of  his  own  importance 
and  inherent  dignity  has  fluctuated, 
because  he  is  moved  by  feeling.  His 
thought  has  ever  vibrated  between  two 
opposite  conceptions  of  himself.  To- 
day, in  the  fullness  of  his  energy,  he 
fancies  himself  the  noblest  of  beings, 
and  the  measure  of  all  things.  To-mor- 
row, in  a  moment  of  weakness  and 
humiliation,  he  becomes  conscious  of 
hollowness  of  this  high  pretence. 


•.t' 


and  confesses  to  himself  his  utter  in- 
ciipacity  to  comprehend  the  simplest 
facts  of  his  own  being.  And  not  only 
is  he  thus  swayed  by  the  emotions  that 
Bweep  over  him;  he  is  also  ignorant  of 
the  truth  by  which  he  can  estimate  his 
own  worth  and  relative  significance. 
Striving  by  natural  knowledge  to  com- 
prehend his  own  nature,  he  compares 
himself  with  every  mode  of  being  that 
comes  under  his  observation.  He  finds 
himself  unlike  them  all.  yet  having,  to 
some  extent,  the  attributes  of  each.  His 
body  is  made  up  of  chemical  elements. 
It  grows  under  the  biological  laws  that 
rale  in  the  vegetable  and  animal  world, 
and  these  furnish  him  with  a  constant 
replenishment  of  energy,  and  when 
they  fail  him,  he  droops  and  dies.  In 
higher  attributes  he  is  more  like  the 
animal  creation,  and  some  of  its  higher 
orders  approach  him  in  power  to  feel 
and  to  know;  so  that  he  almost  fancies 
that  he  and  they  are  of  one  nature,  and 
his  supremacy  only  that  which  is  de- 
creed from  a  larger  aocnmnlation  of  ad- 
vantages. 

He  attempts  to  discover  his  own  origin, 
and  retraces  with  studious  care  the  in- 
dications left  in  the  mute  history  of 
the  earth,  engraved  on  sea-cliff  and  al- 
luvial valley,  or  left  in  the  mighty  sar- 
cophagi of  geological  strata.  With 
patient  diligence  he  strives  to  connect 
their  fossil  contents'into  lines  of  gradual 
evolution  and  descent;  if,  perchance,  he 
may  find  herein  the  evidence  of  his 
own  ultimate  ancestry  and  thus  know 
whence  and  how  he  came  to  be.  But  be 
finds  a  broken  and  imperfect  record, 
which  no  human  intelligenoe  can  de« 
cipher,  requiring  at  almost  every  point 
the  aid  of  an  ingenious  imagination  ta 
make  the  scattered  leaves  present  an 
intelligible  story.  At  last,  after  all  his 
efforts,  when  he  has  reached  the  remot- 
est backward  limit  to  which  his  fancy 
journeys,  he  finds  himself  npon  the 
border  of  a  measureless  past,  stretching 
far  away  beyond  the  ken  of  mortal  vis- 
ion, perplexing  and  confusing  his  un- 
satisfied intellect,  and  leaving  him 
weary,  baffled,  and  as  helpless  as  before. 

The  effort,  by  mere  natural  knowl- 
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edge,  to  look  into  the  future,  ia  quite 
as  futile.  Hamlet's  question,  **Tobe, 
or  not  to  be  ?"  has  never  been  settled  by 
human  thinking,  and  never  can  be. 
Here,  more  than  anywhere  else  in  the 
whole  realm  of  questioning,  personal 
hopes  and  desires  agitate  the  mind  and 
obscure  the  tmth.  Nor  have  we  more 
agreement  as  to  the  true  end  of  being — 
the  distant  ideal  toward  which  the 
whole  creation  moves.  Clamoromi  voices 
proclaim  to  us,  with  the  emphasis  of 
conviction,  that  the  secret  has  been  dis- 
covered; but  their  utterances  conflict, 
and,  clashing  in  irreconcilable  opposi- 
tion, effectually  neutralize  each  the 
others.  Let  us  turn  to-day  from  the 
oonfusion  of  tongues  which  men  have 
made  in  philosophizing  about  man,  to 
listen  for  a  few  moments  to  God*s  Idea 
of  man  as  presented  in  the  Scriptures. 

I.  (^d  has  revecUed  that  man  ia  there" 
8uU  of  a  apecial  creation. 

There  are  two    processes  by  which 
finite  existences  come  to  be.    One  is 
that  of  evolution,  by  which  pre-exist- 
ing substance  is  transformed  through  a 
series  of  derivations  and  unfoldings  of 
what  was  latently  contained  from  the 
first.     The  second  is  that  of  creation, 
by  which  a  being  having  the  power  of 
absolute  origination  causes  that  to  be 
which  was  not,  and  which  could  not  be 
without  such  originating  power.    The 
Biblical    description  of   man's   origin 
plainly  teaches  that  man  was  created, 
not  evolved,  in  the  sense  in  which  the 
terms  have  just  been  defined.     ''And 
the  Lord  God  formed  man  of  the  dust 
of  the  ground,  and  breathed  into  his 
nostrils  the  breath  of  life;  and  man  be- 
came a  living  soul."    This  account  of 
creation  does  not.  indeed,  deny  a  grad- 
ual progression  from  the  inorganic  ele- 
ments of  the  earth   up  to  man's  final 
consummation  through  stages  of  animal 
development;  but  it  teaches  that  be- 
yond this  there  was  the  addition  of  that 
which  such  animal  forms  did  not  con- 
tain :  something  directly  from  the  Deity 
himself,  partaking  of  His  life  by  imme- 
diate and  special  impartation,  whereby 
man  became  a  **  living  soul." 
Oar  most  recent  and    authoritative 


science  has  nothing  to  oppose  to  this 
conception.  The  homology  of  bodily 
parts  is  so  complete  as  to  lead  the  com- 
parative anatomist  to  believe  that  man 
and  the  lower  animals  have  some  inti- 
mate relation,  possibly  extending  be- 
yond the  similarity  of  types,  and  even 
reaching  unity  of  descent.  But  the 
interval  between  the  highest  brute  in- 
telligence and  the  rational  soul  of  the 
lowest  man,  is  so  wide  and  impassable 
a  gulf,  that  all  but  the  most  extreme  and 
immoderate  theorists  find  need  to  sup- 
pose tb«  intervention  of  a  supreme  life- 
giving  power  that  transcended  all  pre- 
viously existing  natures  in  bestowing 
upon  man  a  rational  souL 

The  one  objection  to  creation  which 
sturdily  persists  in  presenting  itself,  is 
its  inconceivability.  But  the  profonnd- 
est  thinkers  have  taught  that  conceiv- 
ability  is  not  a  test  of  truth.  If  every 
reality  were  conceivable,  this  objection 
would  have  much  force;  but,  in  truth, 
we  are  surrounded  with  the  inconceiv- 
able. We  can  neither  conceive  of  an 
entity  without  the  properties  of  exten- 
sion and  impenetrability,  whose  func- 
tion it  is  to  think;  nor  can  we  conceive 
of  matter  as  performing  the  functions 
of  thought,  becoming  self-conscious  and 
directing  its  intellectual  energies  to- 
ward natural  ends.  And  yet  we  cannot 
dispute  the  fact  that  two  orders  of  ex- 
istence, a  material  order  and  an  intel- 
lectual order,  are  real  and  coexist.  It 
is  enough  that  we  have  evidence  of  the 
fiact,  without  knowing  the  method  by 
which  the  fact  becomes  possible. 

n.  Ood  has  revealed  thai  man  is  a  sp^ 
UwA  being. 

And  God  "breathed  into  his  nostrils 
the  breath  of  life;  and  man  became  a 
living  souL"  The  organism  was  com- 
plete; the  organs  of  motion  and  of 
sense  were  perfect;  the  light  fell  upon 
the  retina,  reflected  from  scenes  of  Eden 
beauty ;  the  tympanum  vibrated  with 
the  music  of  bird  voices,  and  all  the 
tremulous  throbs  of  primeval  life-stir- 
ring; the  nostril  was  laden  with  the 
microscopic  effluvia  of  fruits  and  flow- 
ers— the  rare  scents  of  an  eastern  gar- 
den; but  there  was  no  perception  untiV 
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the  divine  breath  filled  the  waiting  nos- 
trils, when,  lo  !  the  living  soal  saw  and 
heard,  and  drank  in  the  fragrance  of 
the  Eden  life. 

Happily,  we  have  in  consciousness  a 
witness  that  helps  us  to  comprehend, 
though  It  might  not  have  taught  as  to 
originate,  the  conception  of  man  as  a 
spiritual  being.  There  is  within  each  of 
OS  that  which  says  *'/.'*  It  is  not  the 
parts  that  say  *'  I."  It  is  not  the  bodily 
eye  that  sees,  or  the  ear  that  hears,  or 
the  nostril  that  smells.  It  is**/."  It 
is  not  the  sum  of  the  parts,  or  the  to- 
tality of  the  organs,  for  we  lose  these 
without  feeling  that  we  are  diminished, 
but  have  merely  lost  instruments  that 
are  not  ourselves.  In  our  moral  rela- 
tions this  truth  appears  more  clearly. 
We  do  not  praise  or  blame  the  organ  for 
actions,  or  the  senses  for  knowledge  or 
ignorance,  but  the  invisible  and  in- 
tangible being  that  resides  within  them 
and  presides  over  them.  And  we  do 
not  blame  the  lower  animals  at  all, 
either  for  actions  or  for  ignorance,  be- 
cause we  do  not  consider  them  as  pos- 
sessing this  power  to  say  *•!."  We  find 
in  them  a  conscience  of  feeling,  but  not 
a  consciousness  of  self.  Not  one  of 
them  gives  evidence  of  this  knowledge 
of  personality  which  we  uU  possess. 
Our  plans,  our  hopes,  our  fears  all 
centre  about  it.  From  it  our  actions 
radiate,  and  for  our  actions  we  are  justly 
held  responsible. 

And  here  we  discover  the  secret  of 
man's  worth  in  the  divine  valuation. 
From  the  naturalistic  point  of  view  man 
is  insignificant.  Projected  upon  the 
background  of  the  heavens,  measured 
in  comparison  with  moons  and  stars, 
man  is  an  atom,  a  mere  point  in  the  in- 
finitude of  space.  Ck)nsidered  as  a  spir- 
itual personality,  he  looms  up  before 
the  understanding  as  the  most  signifi- 
cant object  in  the  universe,  excepting 
his  Creator.  He  can  originate  plans  of 
action  and  carry  them  into  execution, 
lie  uloue  can.  The  moon  must  follow 
the  gravitation  of  the  earth  with  even, 
unchanging  pace,  never  through  the 
centuries  once  deviating  a  hair's  breadth 
from  the  prescribed  course.    The  stars 


are  fixed  in  spaoe  at  established  dis- 
tances, and  each  is  held  relentlessly  to 
its  position,  and  moves  only  as  the  mo- 
tion of  other  bodies  opens  for  it  a  path 
in  which  it  may  sweep  on  among  its 
sister  stars  in   the    majestic  waltz  of 
worlds.     The  tides  of  the  ocean  obey 
the  moon,  their  mistress,  with  silent 
acquiescence.     The    storms    rise  and 
travel  in  the  lines  of  least  resistance 
which  the  changes  of  temperature  make 
for  them.    Thus  the  seasons  oome  and 
go;  the   fruits   ripen  and   decay;  the 
flowers   bloom    and   wither;  and  the 
whole  ceaseless  panorama  of  the  mate- 
rial world  moves  according  to  inherent 
laws  that  determine  the  time  and  the 
place  of  every  outward  occurrence,  as 
surely  as  the  channel  of  a  stream  neces- 
sitates the  plunge  of  a  cataract  when 
the  abyss  is  reached.    But  amidst  this 
awful  automatism,  this  endless,  resist- 
less sweep  of  blind  , forces,  man  alone 
is  free.    Not  even  he  is  without  limita- 
tion; but  within  the  narrow  circle  of 
the  inner  empire  he  is  autocrat,  and, 
surrounded  by  forces  that,  if  let  loose 
upon  him,  would  crush  him  into  noth- 
ingness, he  threads  his  way  toward  self- 
selected  ends,  seeking  the  good  or  the 
evil  according  to  his  own  election,  scat- 
tering blessings  among  his  fellows,  or 
trampling  all  their  rights  and  interests 
beneath  his  feet,  according  to  his  own 
determination .    It  is  a  grandly  terrible 
thing  to  be  free:  free  to  choose  in  what 
direction  the  delegated  energies  of  the 
soul  may  leap  out  into  activity;  free  to 
transform  self   by  accepted    impulse, 
customary  action  and  crystalized  habit, 
into  a  seraph  or  a  demon. 

IIL  0<id  has  revealed  that  man  loas  cre- 
ated in  His  image, 

'*  And  God  said.  Let  us  make  man  in 
our  image,  after  oar  likeness."  We  have 
seen  wherein  this  similitude,  in  part, 
consists.  God  is  a  person.  He  sajs 
"  /'*  as  man  does;  but,  infinitely  trans- 
cending this,  He  says  **I  am,**  express- 
ing the  eternity  of  His  being;  and  far- 
ther, **  I  am  that  I  am,"  declaring  His 
supremacy  over  all  modifying  and 
transforming  conditions,  the  immutable 
and  absolute  One.    He,  too»  is  free;  and 
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it  is  in  the  possession  of  freedom  that 
man  is  in  His  image — after  His  like- 
ness. **  He  doeth  his  will  in  the  armies 
of  heaven,  and  among  the  inhabitants 
of  the  earth;  and  none  can  stay  his 
hand,  or  say  nnto  him.  What  doest 
thon?"  And  yet  this  snpreme  Sov- 
ereign has  permitted  creatures  to  exist 
who  are  free  to  be  ont  of  harmony  with 
His  will  in  the  little  circle  designated 
as  their  own ! 

This  fact  of  disturbed  harmony  indi- 
cates that  the  image  of  God  which  men 
now  possess  is  an  imperfect  one.  Orig- 
inally there  were  features  in  it  that 
have  now  faded  beyond  recognition. 
There  is  in  the  Scriptures  some  outline 
of  how  this  original  similitude  was  lost 
— not  exhibited  with  precise  scientific 
exactness — but  through  the  suggestive 
symbolism  of  Eastern  parable.  The 
reality  of  this  loss  is  easily  attested  by 
an  appeal  to  consciousness.  There  is 
still  found  the  intuition  of  the  perfect 
law — often  disregarded,  often  strangely 
blended  with  superstitions  and  errone- 
ous judgments,  but  still  the  possession 
of  every  normal  human  creature.  In 
the  presence  of  this  law,  known  as  hav- 
ing emanated  from  the  highest  author- 
ity, the^soul  recognizes  its  obligation  to 
obey.  As  soon  as  it  is  formulated  in 
intelligible  words  the  soul  instinctively 
responds  ••  /  0U/7W,"  but  not  **•  /  loifl." 
And  this  is  the  condemnation,  *'that 
men  love  darkness  rather  than  light, 
because  their  deeds  are  evil."  Formu- 
late for  them  and  strive  to  apply  to 
them  in  any  practical  way  the  supreme 
law  to  which  they  themselves  appeal 
when  their  rights  are  invaded,  and  they 
either  refuse  to  listen  to  the  response, 
*'I  ought,"  that  reverberates  through 
the  recesses  of  consciousness,  or  at- 
tempt, with  sophisms  and  evasions,  to 
escape  the  appeal  to  duty.  And  herein 
is  the  image  imperfect:  not  in  sub- 
stance, not  in  constitution,  not  in  com- 
pleteness; but  in  the  loss  of  that  line  of 
curvature  which  reflects  all  truth  upon 
its  focal  point,  which  focal  point  is 
righteousness. 

And  when  we  think  of  man  as  the 
image  of  God,  we  must  remember  that 


it  is  a  vital  likeness  that  is  intended,  a 
likeness  that  has  its  source  in  a  com- 
munity of  life,  that  is  outwardly  re- 
vealed as  an  expression  of  a  vital  prin- 
ciple, and  whose  imperfection  is  a  vital, 
not  a  formal,  imperfection.  Christ  is 
called  the  **  express  image  of  his  per- 
son," by  which  we  are  to  understand 
that  in  Christ,  the  life  of  God,  His  se- 
cret, uncommunicable  personality,  has 
its  expression;  so  that  Christ  stands  as 
the  image,  the  apparition,  the  visibility 
of  God.  Man  was  created  to  be  this, 
but  by  a  deflection  of  the  life-currents 
which  shape  the  outward  presentation, 
he  is  now  but  an  imperfect  image,  be- 
cause the  vital  law — law  for  man's  life^ 
as  it  is  a  principle  of  God*s  character — 
has  been  disregarded. 

And  now  we  can  understand  why 
God  is  mindful  of  man,  in  spite  of 
man's  natural  insigiiificance.  Man  is 
Gk>d's  image,  and  God  would  not  have 
His  image  marred.  Something  dead 
in  man  has  stopped  and  dammed  the 
moral  currents  of  his  life.  "As  in 
Adam  all  die,  so  in  Christ  all  shall  be 
made  alive."  '*/  am  the  resurrection 
and  the  /t/e,"said  Jesus.  "God  is  in 
the  world,  reconciling  the  world  unto 
himself."  "lam  the  way,  the  truth, 
and  the  Vfer 

The  image  of  God  has  the  gangrene 
of  death  in  it,  but  it  is  His  image  still, 
and  He  would  cleanse  away  the  dead 
infection.  "I  am  come  that  they  might 
have  life,  and  that  they  might  have  it 
more  abundantly,"  again  says  Jesus. 
The  imperfection  of  man  as  the  imago 
of  God  is  outwardly  of  the  nature  of  a 
scar,  inwardly  of  the  nature  of  a  disease. 
Inwardly  and  outwardly  it  is  a  vUal.  de- 
fect. Its  remedy  is  life;  a  new  breath- 
ing into  man's  nostrils  of  the  breath  of 
life,  as  when  he  first  became  a  living 
soul.  And  yet  Jesus  says:  "Ye  will  not 
come  unto  me,  that  ye  might  have  life." 
It  is  to  win  and  capture  this  refractory 
will  that  Christ  has  come  forth  from 
the  bosom  of  the  Father.  The  atone- 
ment is  a  bloody  one,  because  God 
would  be  known  to  man  as  a  life-giver, 
and  the  blood  contains  the  life.  Is  it 
symbol,  or  is  it  potency?    It  is  a  sym.« 
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bol  of  potency  and  potency  in  a  sym- 
bol. "Lo!  1  if  I  be  lifted  up,  will 
draw  all  men  unto  me."  The  cross  ex- 
presses man's  need  of  a  transfused  life, 
the  actual  effusion  of  life  from  its  great 
source,  and  the  fullness  of  it  in  a  resur- 
rection from  the  dead.  And  so  God*s 
gift  to  the  world  is  lift.  He  lingers  lov- 
ingly over  fallen  man  because  life  will 
render  him  the  image  of  God  himself. 
But,  destroy  man's  freedom. /orce  upon 
him  life  against  his  tciU,  and  God's 
image  would  again  disappear:  for  God 
is  /ree,  and  so  must  man  be,  or  he  can- 
not be  God's  image.  A  free  life  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  regnant  law  of  God's 
own  life,  is  God's  only  way  of  imaging 
Himself.  Man  in  Christ  is  €k>d's  per- 
fect image.  Looking  to  the  heavens, 
we  wonder  that  God  is  mindful  of  man: 
looking  to  Christ,  we  see  that  God  cares 
for  man  more  than  for  the  heavens; 
that  He  aims  to  bring  all  who  will  be 
brought  "  unto  a  perfect  man,  unto  the 
measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fullness 
of  Christ"  God  can  do  nothing  grander 
than  to  produce  perfect  images  of  Him- 
self. Herein  is  man's  hope  and  God's 
glory;  herein  is  the  heart's  peace  and 
the  reason's  satisfaction. 

auiLAKGE  IN  Donra  good. 

Bt  Charles  S.  Robinson,  D.D.  [Phesbt- 
tebian],  in  Memobial  Chxtbch,  New 

YOBK. 

Then  the  Spirit  said  to  PAt/ip,  Oo  near^ 
and  join  thyself  to  this  chariot. —Acts 
viii:29. 

In  the  introduction  of  this  narrative, 
we  are  told  that  **  the  angel  of  the  Lord 
spake  unto  Philip,  saying.  Arise,  and 
go  toward  the  south,  unto  the  way  that 
goeth  down  from  Jerusalem  unto  Gaza, 
which  is  desert."  It  is  not  stated  just 
how  such  a  heavenly  visitant  made  him- 
self known.  It  cannot  be  doubted,  how- 
ever, that  a  real  angel  appeared  to  him, 
perhaps  in  a  vision  or  a  dream.  There 
was  an  unseen  chance  of  serving  a  fel- 
low-man down  in  a  distant  desert. 
Christ  offered  that  chance  to  this  Chris- 
tian preacher.  It  is  an  inspiriting 
thought  to  be  borne  in  one's  mind  in 
such  a  hurrying  world  as  this,  that,  if 


a  true  believer's  heart  is  alert  and  his 
temper  is  willing,  the  Lord  will  surely 
put  him,  and  keep  him,  in  the  way  of 
doing  good.  Only  he  must  watch  for 
heavenly  providences  to  summon  him, 
as  no  doubt  Philip  watohed  for  the 
angel,  and  he  must  instanUy  obey  the 
call,  and  force  his  entire  zeal  into  the 
duty. 

This  Philip,  it  must  be  remembered, 
was  the  deacon,  not  the  disciple.  We 
have  reason  to  believe,  from  the  open- 
ing verses  of  the  chapter,  that  the  whole 
apostolic  band  remained  at  Jerusalem. 

Gaza  was  one  of  the  five  chief  cities 
of  the  Philistines,  south-west  from  Jeru- 
salem, down  near  the  sea,  the  last  town 
upon  the  frontier  of  "the  great  and 
terrible  wilderness  "  between  Syria  and 
Egypt.  The  road  was  then,  as  it  is 
emphatically  now,  uninhabited.  The 
long  journey  is  desolate,  barren  of  in- 
cident, and  lonely.  Such  a  change  must 
have  seemed  violent  to  Philip,  then  in 
the  full  tide  of  his  wonderful  success 
among  the  Samaritans. 

And  in  that  is  found  our  earliest  les- 
son from  this  story.  No  exertion  should 
be  considered  too  difficulty  no  prospect  too 
discouraging,  if  doing  good  is  our  purpose. 
Nor  will  it  be,  if  the  heart  is  zealous. 
Here  we  find  Philip  cheerfully  starting 
to  go  sixty  or  seventy  miles  just  to  save 
a  single  soul.  The  phraseology  of  the 
story  is  specific:  **he  arose  and  went" 
It  intimates  briskness  and  alacrity.  He 
sprang  to  meet  the  command. 

At  this  point  the  sacred  *  history 
shifts  the  scene  so  as  to  introduce  an- 
other picture.  Just  how  Philip  trav- 
eled in  order  to  reach  his  destination, 
we  are  not  informed;  there  were  sev- 
eral direct  roads,  and  all  of  them  were 
dreary.  But  the  peculiarity  of  his  er- 
rand lay  in  the  fact  that  he  did  not  at 
all  know  where  his  man  was  going  to 
be  found.  That  waste  region  was  un- 
crossed with  beaten  paths.  Two  per- 
sons might  pass  each  other  a  hundred 
times  in  the  trackless  desert,  and  never 
know  it.  It  was  like  starting  out  on 
the  ocean  to  meet  a  ship,  when  nobody 
could  tell  what  line  of  sailing  it  would 
come  in  on.    And  we  must  leave  PhiUp 
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to  do  tbe  best  he  can,  while  in  imagina- 
tion we  push  on  before  him  down  by 
the  road  to  Hebron,  and  watoh  for  a 
lonely  traveler  ont  in  tbe  sands. 

Suddenly  onr  eyes  are  arrested  with 
the  nnnsoal  spectacle  of  a  foreign  gran- 
dee with  his  retinne  toiling  on  in  the 
snnsbine:  "And  behold  a  man  of  Ethi- 
opia, a  ennuch  of  great  authority  under 
Candace,  Queen  of  the  Ethiopians,  who 
had  tbe  charge  of  all  her  treasure,  and 
had  come  to  Jerusalem  for  to  worship, 
was  returning,  and  sitting  in  his  char- 
iot read  Esaias  the  prophet."  So  he 
must  have  had  a  long  journey  from  tbe 
far  interior  of  Africa  clear  across  the 
desert  up  to  Jerusalem.  It  offers  a  most 
suggestive  comment  upon  our  laggard-  . 
ness  in  duty,  when  we  find  one  like  this 
African  noble  putting  forth  such  su- 
preme efforts  in  order  to  render  bis 
worshipful  obedience  unto  God.  He 
traverses  an  entire  continent  in  his 
seeking  after  peace.  How  selfish  and 
silly  are  our  complaints  in  view  of  such 
fidelity  as  that ! 

A  question  may  arise  here  as  to  tbe 
nature  of  this  man's  office  and  position 
at  home.  In  tbe  kingdom  of  God  ''not 
many  wise  or  great  or  mighty  are 
called;"  and  when  one  of  that  rank  of 
men  is  in  sight,  it  is  worth  while  to 
look  up  bis  record  somewhat. 

Usually  great  monarchs  transferred 
their  business  cares  in  large  measure 
to  some  such  person,  making  him  a 
Grand  Vizier,  or  a  treasurer — that  is, 
their  confidential  minister,  having  a 
patronage  and  power  almost  supreme 
in  authority.  Now,  nothing  is  bistor- 
icallv  known  about  this  man's  mistress. 
Bbe  is  nowhere  else  mentioned  in  tbe 
Scriptures.  Some  ancient  chroniclers 
assert  that  an  august  queen  bearing 
this  name  reigned  about  that  time  in 
an  African  capital,  and  that  a  dynasty 
of  sovereigns  was  called  after  her.  It 
is  evident  that  this  eunuch  bad  a  lofty 
position,  great  wealth,  and  some  edu- 
cation. He  was  a  man  of  standing  and 
influence. 

More  to  our  surprise,  however,  is  tbe 
fact  which  transpires  here,  that  be  was 
A  Jew.      At   any  rate,  be   understood 


something  of  the  Hebrew  faith.  He 
may  have  been  a  proselyte  to  their 
religion.  He  certainly  was  a  devout, 
an  inquiring,  and,  most  likely,  a  con- 
scientious man.  So  here  comes  out 
one  of  those  remarkable  instances  re- 
corded in  Scripture,  which  show  that 
the  Holy  Spirit  chooaea  ihe  best  people  aome^ 
Umea  in  tmlikeliest  placea,  Christ  had 
saints  among  CsBsar's  household,  and 
Christians  in  the  very  family  of  Herod. 
So  we  need  not  be  afraid  to  attempt 
converts  anywhere. 

The  reason  why  this  Ethiopian  Jew, 
if  such  we  must  consider  him,  had  been 
traveling  up  to  Jerusalem  at  this  par- 
ticular season,  is  found  in  the  fact  that 
this  was  the  time  for  the  annual  ob- 
servance of  tbe  Passover  feast.  And 
when  we  recall  the  unusual  history 
which  had  been  transpiring  on  this 
special  occasion,  we  cannot  help  think- 
ing how  much  must  have  happened  to 
arrest  both  the  mind  and  tbe  heart  of 
such  a  stranger  in  Jerusalem.  He  may 
have  been  in  those  vast  crowds  at  Pen- 
tecost He  may  have  heard  Simon 
Peter's  sermon.  He  may  have  wit- 
nessed tbe  stoning  of  Stephen.  In- 
deed, he  may  even  have  wondered  and 
wept  when  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  cruci- 
fied. For  there  were  throngs  of  thought- 
ful people  who  came  together  to  that 
solemn  sight,  and  who,  beholding  the 
things  which  were  done,  smote  their 
breasts  in  silent  sorrow  as  they  re- 
turned from  Calvary. 

And  now  we  catch  another  lesson: 
religioua  oonvidiona  are  in  value  simply 
ineaiimable,  and  ought  to  he  cheriahed  aa  we 
iDould  cherish  our  life  itaelf.  One  may  go 
through  a  most  extraordinary  season  of 
so-called  revival,  and  yet  may  remain 
unregenerate.  A  man  may  be  held  be- 
neath the  pressure  of  most  helpful  priv- 
ilege, and  not  find  any  improvement; 
he  may  suffer  in  spirit,  and  still  not  be 
saved.  If  tbe  mind  be  dark',  or  the 
will  be  bard,  mere  emotion  goes  for 
nothing.  This  eunuch  came  across  the 
known  world  in  fatiguing  travel  just  to 
find  peace  in  the  worship  of  tbe  true 
God.  What  be  needed  beyond  every- 
thing else   was   a   knowledge    of  the 
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Christ    of    irbom  the  prophet  Isaiah 
wrote. 

Look  at  him  for  a  moment  closely. 
He  has  been  np  to  Jerusalem,  and  has 
returned,  without  any  hopeful  illumin- 
ation in  grace.  We  learn  from  his  de- 
meanor that  his  heart  is  not  at  rest. 
He  has  gone  his  round,  and  is  now  on 
his  way  home  disappointed.  But  the 
one  grand  thing  in  his  action  is  that  he 
clings  to  his  purpose.  He  will  not  give 
up  without  a  blessing.  Oh,  there  is 
nothing,  nothing,  in  human  history 
like  that  impressive  moment  in  which 
an  aroused  sonl  begins  to  ask  the  ques- 
tion, "What  must  I  do  to  be  saved?" 
If  those  gracious  feelings  pass  away, 
they  may  never  arise  again  in  one's 
heart.  The  Spirit,  grieved,  may  never 
return. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  how  this  weary 
traveler  was  seeking  to  beguile  the  time 
when  Philip  found  him.  In  early  days, 
it  was  the  custom  for  those  who  could 
afford  it  to  make  their  extensive  jour- 
neys in  chariots — mere  open  wagons, 
sometimes  covered  with  a  light  awning. 
These  were  low  and  easy  to  alight  from 
or  enter.  Generally  those  of  rank  were 
accompanied  by  a  suite  of  attendants. 

It  mpst  always  have  been  tedious  to 
cross  the  desert  alone.  And  the  cli- 
mate was  hot,  and  the  way  was  water- 
less, and  the  sights  were  dull,  and  the 
advance  was  lamentably  slow.  So  this 
nobleman  was  trying  to  while  away  the 
hours  in  reading.  He  had  in  his  pos- 
session, as  we  suppose,  a  copy  of  the 
Groek  translation  of  the  Old  Testament. 
It  was  what  is  called  the  Septuagint 
Version  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures ;  his 
quotations  are  taken  from  that;  and 
Esnias  is  the  Greek  name  for  Isaiah. 
This  be  was  studying  with  some  per- 
plexity. 

One  could  almost  wish  he  had  a  pic- 
turesque "pen  to  enable  him  to  describe 
the  meeting  of  those  two  men  out  in  the 
desert.  Such  a  spectacle  arrests  the 
imagination  powerfully.  Two  atoms  of 
sentient  life  in  this  vast  universe  float 
up  to  each  other  on  the  unperceived 
winds  of  divine  grace.  Yet  eternal  ages 
cannot  so  much  as  begin  to  exhaust  the 


chapters  of  that  soara  history,  which 
was  written  during  the  tranquil  hour 
beside  the  Gaza  fountain.  Appari^tly 
they  catch  sight  of  each  other  near  the 
same  moment.  In  an  open  country, 
level  and  treeless,  one  sees  very  far 
away. 

At  once  they  came  together:  *'Then 
the  Spirit  said  to  Philip,  Go  near,  and 
join  thyself  to  this  chariot."  Now,  we 
all  understand,  of  course,  that  this  was 
the  Holy  Spirit  And  the  same  gra- 
cious Agent  probably  powerfully  infla- 
enced  the  Egyptian's  mind  likewise, 
so  that  he  did  not  resent  Philip's  some- 
what abrupt  challenge.  Strangers  in 
the  East  are  quite  supercilious  toward 
those  they  happen  to  meet  in  desolate 
places.  They  force  the  conversation  to 
be  very  short  when  any  one  accos's  or 
interrupts  them.  Here  Philip  fonnd 
the  access  remarkably  easy,  although 
the  traveler  he  approached  was  a  gran- 
dee of  the  highest  aristocracy.  The 
good  deacon  does  not  appear  in  the 
slightest  measure  embarrassed,  and  we 
remember  he  had  excellent  success. 

We  know  that  the  Lord  will  never  set 
a  timid  or  a  diffident  man  to  speak  to 
a  rich  nabob  or  a  politician  like  this, 
about  his  soul,  or  to  any  other  awkward 
difficult  person,  without  going  before- 
hand, and,  as  it  were,  clear' ng  the  way 
by  making  him  courteously  inclined, 
and  disposing  his  heart  toward  the 
truth. 

So  we  learn  that,  without  hesitancy, 
Philip  ran  thither  to  him,  and  heard 
him  read  the  prophet  Esaias,  and  said, 
'*  Understandest  thou  what  thou  read- 
est?  "  It  is  not  everybody  who  would 
put  up  with  such  an  interfer*  nee  as  this. 
And  there  must  be  times  when  even 
deacons  would  go  too  far,  if  they  should 
intimate  that  people  who  read  the  Bible 
have  often  the  poorest  sort  of  success 
in  getting  the  meaning  of  it.  Still, 
the  eunuch  preserves  his  tranquility. 
And  he  ends  with  inviting  Philip  to  a 
seat  in  the  chariot  beside  him.  And  I 
think  we  shall  all  agree  that  this  busy 
deacon  never  rode  in  such  state  before. 

Now,  before  we  attempt  to  go  on  any 
further  with  this  story,  I  want  yon  to 
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pick  oat  a  few  exceedingly  interesting 
hints  offered  as  really  belpfnl  sngges- 
tions  in  the  doing  of  onr  dnty. 

See  those  two  perRons  together.  Jnst 
look  first  at  Philip.  Remember  that  he 
had  traveled  down  from  a  great  wide 
popular  city  district,  and  was  acting 
now  as  a  sort  of  missionary  for  the  for- 
eign mission  field.  He  was  evangel- 
izing Africa  in  a  small  but  amazingly 
effective  way.  He  had  an  African  whom 
the  Lord  had  put  directly  before  him; 
and  when  Ethiopia  stretched  forth  her 
hands,  Philip  stretched  forth  his  hands 
also  in  the  best  way  he  knew  how. 
Hence  we  see  li  is  wrong  to  he  fasfidUms 
about  opportunVies,  Wherever  souls  are, 
there  is  the  place  for  us  to  go  and  try 
to  save  them,  as  the  Holy  Spirit  seems 
to  suggest.  • 

Nor  is  this  all:  another  lesson  follows 
right  on  from  that.  This  bears  on  our 
persistent  fidelity;  toe  are  never  t'>  despise 
Vie  dty  nf  smnd  Viings,  Philip  had  an 
audience  that  day  of  only  one  person; 
and  that  was  just  what  Jesus  had  at  the 
well  in  Sychar.  And  Philip's  audience 
consisted  of  a  large,  strange  black  man 
in  a  desert.  But  this  deacon  did  his 
duty,  and  went  straight  ahead  as  he 
was  told;  and  his  whole  congregation 
was  converted  before  he  left  it  in  the 
afternoon. 

Keep  this  entire  thought  in  mind,  for 
it  leads  to  another  lesson.  Ck>nsider 
the  measureless  worth  of  a  single  chance  of 
telling  a  feUow-heing  nbovi  Jesus  Christ. 
You  note  here  that  the  record  says 
Philip  "ran"  when  he  started  toward 
the  wagon.  See  what  pre-eminent  alac- 
rity in  obedience !  But  you  mark  that 
it  was  now  or  never  with  the  eunuch. 
Philip  had  not  met  this  man  before; 
there  is  no  assurance  that  he  should 
ever  meet  him  again.  A  moment  lost 
might  have  lost  a  soul  for  a  vast  eter- 
nity. 

Now  look,  finally,  at  the  eunuch:  Phil- 
ip's conduct  was  instructive,  but  that 
of  this  African  treasurer  was  not  less 
so.  When  the  abrupt  stranger  asked 
him  if  he  understood  the  chapter  in 
Isaiah  he  was  trying  to  read,  be  was 
not  at  all  angry.    Perhaps  it  may  occur 


as  a  question  to  some  one  how  Philip 
happened  to  know  what  he  was  doing. 
In  eastern  schools  the  teachers  are  ao' 
customed  to  tell  orally  to  their  pupils 
what  they  desire  them  to  learn ;  and  the 
scholars  repeat  it  over  and  over  audi- 
bly in  a  sort  of  concert  exercise  after 
them.  Thus  even  the  best  educated 
people  get  in  the  habit  of  reading  out 
aloud.  In  such  silent  solitudes  of  the 
desert  the  voice  of  a  human  being  goes 
a  great  way,  and  seems  quite  distinct; 
'  the  likelihood  is  that  Philip  heard  the 
man  long  before  he  came  up  to  him. 

Hence,  the  first  tMng  we  notice  in 
the  behavior  of  this  Abyssinian  noble  is 
his  high-toned  and  unmistakable  polite- 
ness.  A  churl  would  have  told  this 
stranger  to  move  on  and  attend  to  his 
own  concerns.  But  this  colored  man 
had  some  fine  instincts,  which  always 
evidence  good  breeding,  or  long  asso- 
ciation with  excellent  society.  Courtesy 
is  never  lost  on  anybody  in  this  uneasy  and 
somewhat  rough  world.  This  Ethiopian 
gentleman  is  to  be  imitated  by  those 
whom  Christians  try  so  often  to  benefit. 

Then,  next  to  this,  you  notice  his 
humility.  He  wanted  help,  and  he  ac- 
knowledged it;  such  religious  matters 
were  quite  too  much  for  his  manage- 
ment. It  may  be  he  had  bad  some  ex- 
.  perience  with  interpreters  before  in  his 
own  land.  There  was  then  a  class  of 
wandering  expositors  in  Jewish  syn- 
agogues; wherever  they  had  any  con- 
verts to  be  instructed,  the  rich  some- 
times employed  and  paid  them.  It  is 
evident  from  the  first  glance  that  the 
prime  minister  of  Candace  had  no  spur- 
ious pride  or  prudishness  under  con- 
fession of  real  ignorance.  And  once  we 
remember  it  was  a  prime  minister  of 
England  who  said:  "To  be  conscious 
that  you  are  ignorant  is  a  great  step 
to  knowledge.'*  It  is  never  a  shame 
for  one  not  to  know;  it  is  only  a  shame 
not  to  learn. 

Now  let  us  notice,  as  we  end  our 
study,  that  the  story  before  us  closes 
with  a  fresh  assertion  concerning  the 
presence  and  working  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
"And  when  they  were  come  up  out  of 
the  water,  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  caught 
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tbrongb  a  fiery  furnace,  €k>d  will  keep 
ns  from  all  baraj. 

A  true  Cbristian  sbrinkM  from  QDoec- 
essary  exposure  to  evil  and  moral  dan- 
ger. Tben  in  his  honr  of  need  be  can 
truRt  God  to  deliver  bim.  Tbe  dove  is 
a  clean  bird.  Its  instincts  are  clean. 
It  bates  defilement  It  keeps  its  plu- 
mage anointed  with  an  '*  unction  "  tbat 
preserves  it  from  impurity.  It  loves, 
and  lives  for,  cleanness.  God  is  able  to 
anoint  us  witb  an  unction  of  tbe  Holy 
One,  so  as  to  preserve  us  in  boliness 
before  Him.  Many  fail  because  tbeir 
faitb  does  not  grasp  His  Almigbty 
grace.  We  lack  faith  because  our  con- 
secration is  not  entire,  nor  our  obedi- 
ence unqualified.  External  rules  and 
aids  will  do  little  for  us  until  we  are 
made  right  within.  Tou  cannot  make 
a  ship  sail  steadily  by  external  sup- 
ports, but  von  must  put  the  ballast  in- 
side. God  has  provided  grace  to  bal- 
last our  souls  for  a  s  .fe  voyage.  He  is 
able  to  keep  what  we  have  committed 
to  Him.  Life  may  be  rugged,  trials 
sharp,  difficulties  manifold,  burdens 
heavy,  and  circumstances  unfriendly; 
but,  united  to  Christ,  we  may  be  more 
than  conquerors.  "Though  ye  have 
lien  among  the  pots,  yet  shall  ye  be  as 
the  wings  of  a  dove  covered  with  sil- 
Ter,  and  her  feathers  with  yellow  gold." 


THE  GOSPEL  THS  ?OW£B  OF  GK)D. 

BtB.  M.  Palmeb,  D.D.  [Pbssbtterian], 

IN  New  Orleans,   La. 

lam  not  ashamed  of  fhe  goftpfl  of  Christ: 
for  it  is  the  pouter  of  Ood  vnto  salxxition 
to  every  one  that  beleveth. — Kom.  i:  16. 

Viewed  in  any  and  every  aspect, 
Christ.anity  is  immeasurably  superior 
to  every  other  system  of  religious  truth. 
As  a  speculative  scheme  it  excels  human 
philosophy  both  in  the  range  and  in  the 
methods  of  its  teachiuRR.  It  tells  of 
God,  His  nature  and  perfections,  His 
creative  power  and  providential  care 
It  tells  of  man,  his  faculties  and  des- 
tiny ;  of  eternity  and  its  issues.  Its 
aim  is' higher  than  the  inculcation  either 
of  science  or  philosophy,  while  its 
scope  includes  both.    No  discovery  in 


tbe  one,  nor  sound  principle  in  tbe 
other,  but  serves  to  strengthen  its  evi- 
dences or  to  illustrate  its  mrsteries.  It 
overpasses  both  in  tbe  disclosure  of 
truths  upon  which  earthly  oracles  are 
dumb.  It  teaches,  not  by  virtue  of  hu- 
man discovery,  but  upon  the  authority 
of  an  inspired  testimony,  by  which  con- 
jecture is  reduced  to  knowledge,  and 
opinion  is  converted  into  faith. 

In  the  sphere  of  morals  it  transcends 
all  human  ethics — not  onlv  tbat  it 
places  man  in  wider  relations,  sets  forth 
duty  with  greater  precision,  and  sup- 
plies principles  of  action  which  are 
higher— but  pre-eminently  in  the  fact 
that  it  presents  a  more  perfect  and  un- 
Tarying  standard  of  obligation  in  the 
divine  law,  emancipating  us  from  the 
shifting  canons  of  utility  and  expedi- 
ency, or  from  the  still  more  capricious 
sense  of  fitness  and  propriety.  We  are 
no  longer  subject  to  tbe  whims  of  fancy 
or  of  taste,  but  have  a  definite  law  for 
the  measurement  both  of  character  and 
of  conduct. 

The  full  power  of  Chrtstianity,  how- 
ever, is  not  felt  until  we  accept  it  as  a 
Gospel;  until  we  rise  into  the  spliereof 
religion  and  consider  it  as  the  kind  of 
religion  which  is  suited  to  the  case  of 
a  sinner.  This  precisely  is  what  the 
text  affirms:  that  **tbe  Gospel  is  the 
power  of  God  unto  salvation  to  every 
one  that  believetb.**  When  we  wish  to 
be  most  deeply  impressed  with  a  sense 
of  God*s  power,  we  are  apt  to  select  our 
illustrations  from  the  visible  and  mate- 
rial universe— perhaps  for  the  reason 
that  the  movement  of  physical  force 
gives  us  the  first  conception  of  what  we 
call  power;  which,  once  obtained,  is 
readily  transferred  from  the  sphere  of 
the  natural  to  that  of  tbe  spiritual  and 
moral.  But  Paul  fiuds  the  highest  evi- 
dences of  divine  power,  not  in  the  king- 
dom of  nature,  but  of  grace.  True,  he 
proves  the  heathen  to  be  without  ex- 
cuse, since  "His  eternal  p  wer  and 
Godhead  are  clearly  seen,  being  under- 
stood by  the  things  that  are  made.** 
(Rom.  i:  20.)  But,  for  one  reference  to 
the  works  of  creation  he  makes  a  dozen 
to  tbe  scheme  of  grace,  when  he  would 
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imprera  ns  with  the  vast  resources  of 
Jehovah's  wisdom  and  power.  Hear 
him  in  the  text,  *'For  I  am  not  ashamed" 
— which  is  bat  a  suggestive  way  of  de- 
scribing the  triumphant  joy  with  which 
he  contemplates  *'  the  Gospel  of  Christ " 
as  being  '*  the  power  of  God  unto  salva- 
tion." .  He  brings  out  the  thought  on 
this,  its  positive  side,  in  Galatians: 
'*  God  forbid  that  I  should  glory,  save 
in  the  cross  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
by  whom  the  world  is  crucified  unto 
me.  and  I  unto  the  world."  (Gal.  vi:  14.) 
He  writes  to  the  Corinthians:  '*The 
preaching  of  the  cross  is  to  them  that 
perish,  foolishness;  but  unto  us  which 
are  saved,  it  is  the  power  of  God.  *  *  • 
But  we  preach  Christ  crucified,  unto 
the  Jews  a  stumbling-block,  and  unto 
the  Greeks  foolishness;  but  to  them 
which  are  Called,  both  Jews  and  Greeks, 
Christ,  the  power  of  God  and  the  wis- 
dom of  God."  (1  Cor.  i:  18.  23,  24.)  In 
his  epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  he  prays 
that  they  might  know  "what  is  the  ex- 
ceeding greatness  of  his  power  to  us- 
wurd  who  believe;  according  to  the 
working  of  his  mighty  power,  which  he 
wrought  in  Christ,  when  he  raised  him 
from  the  dead  and  set  him  at  his  own 
right  hand  in  the  heavenly  places." 
(Eph.  i :  19,  20.)  These  are  but  in- 
stances of  the  frequency  and  unction 
with  which  Paul  sets  forth  the  Gospel 
as  exhibiting  the  fullness  of  divine 
power,  which  is  the  topic  to  which  I 
will  restrict  your  thoughts  this  morn- 
ing. 

Two  difficulties  obviously  oppose  the 
salvation  of  a  sinner.  The  first  is  ex- 
ternal, arising  from  his  relations  to  the 
divine  law  as  one  condemned  under  the 
penalty;  the  second  is  internal,  arising 
from  his  actual  character  unfitting  him 
for  fellowship  with  his  Maker.  In  other 
words  the  guilt  and  the  disability  of 
sin  must  both  be  removed — the  one  in 
the  complete  justification  of  the  be- 
liever, the  other  in  his  perfect  sanctifi- 
cation. 

I.  The  pboof  of  power  in  the  be- 

MOVAL  of  human  GUILT. 

1.  Poicer  is  displayed  in  constituting  the 
substitute  who  shall  take  the  sinner's  place 


under  the  lav.  No  creature  was  equal  to 
the  task  of  vindicating  the  law  and 
atoning  for  sin.  A  divine  sacrifice  was 
necessary ;  and  how  shall  the  divine 
suffer  and  die?  The  conjunction  of  in- 
finite extremes  in  the  one  person  of  the 
Mediator  should  impress  us  with  the 
power  that  accomplishes  it:  and  yet  we 
have  not  touched  the  core  of  the  mys- 
tery. The  incarnation  of  Deity  in  '*  the 
seed  of  the  woman,"  supematurally 
conceived  in  the  womb  of  a  virgin,  is 
the  greatest  wonder  and  miracle  of  the 
universe. 

.  2.  Power  is  displayed  in  sustaining 
ChrisVs  human  nature  under  the  pressure 
qf  the  penally. 

3.  77iere  was  a  vast  exhibition  of  power 
in  exalting  Him,  through  the  resurrection, 
to  universal  Mediatorial  authority  and  rule. 
Says  the  apostle:  "  According  to  the 
working  of  his  mighty  power  which  he 
wrought  in  Christ,  when  he  raised  him 
from  the  dead  and  set  him  at  his  own 
right  hand  iu  the  heavenly  places,  far 
above  all  principality  and  power  and 
might  and  dominion,  and  every  name 
that  is  named,  not  only  in  this  world, 
but  also  in  that  which  is  to  come." 
(Eph.  i:  19-21.)  Think,  too,  of  the 
change  wrought  in  what  is  purely  hu- 
man in  Christ  Jesus  wlen,  in  company 
with  the  divine,  it  is  **  seated  at  the 
right  hand  of  the  Majesty  on  high  " 
(Heb.  iii:  Acts  ii:  33,  and  v:  31),  and  is 
there  exalted  to  universal  priesthood 
and  royal  supremacy.  It  is  not  for  me 
to  expand,  much  less  to  explain,  the 
thought.  The  suggestion  of  it  suffices 
to  fill  the  soul  with  adoring  wonder. 
How  is  it  that  God's  power  confederates 
the  human  nature  in  Christ  with  the 
divine  in  a  state  of  exaltation  and  glory; 
how  "this  man,"  Christ  Jesus,  shall 
have  capacity  to  "judge  the  world  in 
righteousness,  whereof  we  have  assur- 
ance in  that  God  hath  raised  him  from 
the  dead"  (Acts  xvii:  31);  how  the  hu- 
man in  Him  shall  be  glorified  into 
power  to  wield  that  providence  which 
is  committed  to  His  hands  (Matt,  xxviii: 
18).  Kay,  more:  when  the  kingdom 
shall  be  delivered  to  the  Father,  that 
God  may  be  all  in  all  (1  Cor.  xv:  24), 
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how  He  nhall  remain  in  His  complex 
person,  the  God-man,  eternally  the 
head  of  His  redeemed  people,  and  the 
fountain  of  their  blessedness  and  joj. 
Under  all  these  forms  we  behold  the 
power  of  God  exhibited  in  co-ordinat- 
ing the  finite  factor  in  our  Lord's  per- 
son with  the  infinite  and  eternal,  so 
necessary  to  the  fulfilment  of  His  func- 
tions as  the  Priest  and  King  of  His 
Church.  In  revealing  the  righteous- 
ness by  which  the  sinner  is  justified 
forever,  the  Gospel  is  truly  "the  power 
of  €k>d  to  salvation.'* 
n.  We  consider  next  the  zvedknce 

OF  PO^VB     IN     THE     SUBJSCTTVS    CHANGE 
WBOUOHT   WITHIN  THE  8INNEB  HlftaELF. 

1.  And  right  upon  the  threshold  is  the 
power  displayed  in  regeneration,  token  w^ 
art  nMde  new  creatures  in  Christ  Jesus, 
The  highest  prerogative  is  that  of  be- 
stowing life — it  is  creation,  in  the  full- 
est conception  of  the  term. 

2.  There  is  power  in  preserving  the  ChriS' 
tian  amid  the  temptations  and  under  the 
discipline  oj  this  unfriendly  world. 

3.  But  the  climax  of  this  power  is 
reached  in  the  believer* s  final  translation  to 
heaven,  xchere  he  is  made  perfect  in  holiness 
and  bliss  forever.  It  may  seem  incredi- 
ble to  us  in  the  hour  of  severe  tempta- 
tion when,  for  the  moment,  we  go  down 
under  the  fierce  assault;  or  in  the 
hour  of  our  penitence,  when  we  weep 
tears  of  shame  over  the  sin  which  has 
clouded  God's  face  with  a  frown  of  dis- 
pleasure. It  seems  impossible  then 
that  the  last  stain  will  be  purged  from 
the  conscience,  and  the  last  wrinkle  be 
taken  out  of  the  character,  and  that  we 
shall  be  presented  without  blemish  be- 
fore the  throne  of  the  Father.  What  a 
wonderful  transformation,  when  we 
shall  be  made  meet  to  lie  in  the  divine 
bosom  and  to  drink  eternal  draughts 
of  divine  joy !  Yet  this  is  the  destiny 
which  awaits  every  child  of  grace,  how- 
ever obscure  may  be  his  experience 
now.  The  nature  will  be  holy;  the 
habit  of  holiness  will  be  perfectly 
formed;  the  acts  of  holiness  will  be 
easy  ;  the  exemption  from  temptation 
and  fear  will  be  complete;  the  delights 
of  holiness  will  rush  in  upon  the  soul 


through  every  spiritiiAl  sense;  and  the 
saint's  capacity  for  joy  will  be  filled  to 
the  brim.  **  Oh,  the  depth  of  the  riches 
both  of  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of 
God !"  And  well  may  we,  with  Paul, 
glory  in  that  Gospel  which  is  thus  **the 
power  of  God  unto  salvation  "—that  sal- 
vation which  is  threefold  in  its  form:  a 
salvation  from  the  guilt  of  sin,  a  salva- 
tion from  the  dominion  of  sin,  a  salva- 
tion from  the  presence  and  being  of 
sin. 


TEE  PBOPOBTXOK  OF  FAXTB. 

Bt   R.    S.    Stobbs,    D.D.    [Conobbqa- 

tiomal],  in  Ghubgh  of  the  Pilobdo, 

Bbookltn. 

Let  us  prophesy  aeeording  to  the  proportim 

of  faith. — Bom.  xii:  6. 

The  Greek  word  rendered  **  prophet** 
in  this  passage  means  one  who  speaks 
for  another,  who  conveys  a  message, 
and  is  the  expounder  and  interpreter 
of  another's  thought  In  the  Hebrew 
word  there  is  involved  the  idea  of  a 
fountain  bubbling  up  as  from  between 
rooks,  subjected  to  pressure  from  with- 
out. The  prophet  had  often  the  function 
of  declaring  future  events;  but  we  must 
not  always  limit  the  word  *' prophet* 
by  the  predictive  element  in  it.  It  is 
more  inclusive.  Abraham,  Moses,  Sam- 
uel, Nathan,  and  Isaiah  were  prophets- 
Miriam  and  Deborah  as  well.  There  were 
schools  of  prophets.  They  brought 
messages  to  men  pertaining  to  the  pres- 
ent practical  duty  of  life.  So  in  the 
New  Testament,  Barnabas,  Paul,  the 
daughters  of  Philip  and  many  othos 
declared  the  message  of  God,  and  were 
inspired  by  His  Spirit.  He  who  now 
does  this,  stands  in  the  line  of  all  be- 
fore him,  has  the  same  aid  and  the 
promise  of  the  same  attending  efficacy. 

**  According  to  the  faith.**  We  make 
the  sense  clearer  by  inserting  the  arti- 
cle, or,  as  the  Revised  Version  reads, 
'*our  faith;'*  that  is,  the  objective  sys- 
tem of  truth,  the  Gospel  which  makes  us 
wise  unto  salvation.  It  is  a  vast,  vital, 
co-ordinated  system,  built  up  a  unity, 
like  the  root,  the  stem  and  branch,  or 
the  wall,  the  tower  and  spire  of  a  build- 
ing.   The  balance  of  every  part  with 
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every  other  part  is  hinted  at.  In  this 
symmetrical  and  majestic  scheme  of 
thought  we  are  to  study  and  to  preach, 
each  in  its  place,  and  all  in  their  ulti- 
mate and  transcendant  unity. 

What  is  it  that  God's  Word  brings? 
Great  doctrines  concerning  God's  attri- 
butes and  offices.  It  tells  us  that  every 
house  is  builded  by  some  man,  and 
that  He  who  built  all  things  is  God. 
The  eternal  personality  of  God  is  the 
grandest  of  thoughts.  The  pagan  mind 
did  not  grasp  it.  They,  and  others 
since,  have  spoken  of  ''The  All,"  and 
of  *'a  principle  of  order  ;"  but  the 
Word  of  God  enunciates  the  central 
truth  of  His  personality.  Science  has 
its  glory  in  showing  this,  and  it  is 
dwarfed  when  it  hides  this  pivotal 
thought.  We  learn,  not  only  of  the 
Creator— the  almighty,  immortal  and 
immaculate  One — but  of  His  providen- 
tial goodness  and  redeeming  grace. 
His  hand  is  in  history.  This  gives  it 
its  rhythm,  order  and  beauty.  The 
history  of  the  race  is  the  history  of  re- 
demption. It  was  God  who  led  Paul  to 
Damascus,  Augustine  to  Rome,  Savona- 
rola to  Florence,  and  Luther  to  Worms. 
His  creative  power.  His  providence 
and  grace,  like  the  mysterious  trinity 
of  being  to  which  they  are  related,  fill 
us  with  adoring  wonder.  The  Bible 
lifts  the  race,  exalting  its  intellectual  as 
well  as  its  moral  capacity.  When  one 
brings  to  you  one  of  the  small,  insig- 
nificant skulls  found  in  some  ancient 
cave,  as  a  relic  of  a  primitive  race,  you 
may  well  say,  ••  The  Word  of  God  never 
entered  the  mind  that  once  wrought  in 
that  skull !" 

Again,  the  law  of  God  is  as  great  as 
the  doctrine  of  God.  It  is  high  and 
holy — far  above  the  range  of  human 
ethics  or  the  codes  of  uninspired  teach- 
ers. It  is  universal  as  gravitation,  and 
lofty  as  God  himself.  Love  to  Him, 
the  Supreme,  and  lore  to  man,  are  the. 
essential  elements.  Every  element  of 
life  is  reached  and  ruled  by  it.  As  one 
sunshine  floods  the  breadth  of  the  sea 
and  the  face  of  the  smallest  flower,  so 
the  law  touches  alike  the  mightiest  and 
the  meanest.    It  enters  into  the  whole 


man.  Courtesy  in  manner  is  philan- 
thropy in  a  trait,  and  heroism  of  char- 
acter is  shown  in  the  patience  of  love. 
In  a  word,  the  law  is  matched  to  the 
doctrine  in  its  supernal  character  and 
reach. 

Great  as  either  stands  the  Savior.    He 
was  announced  by  angels  in  the  mid- 
night sky;  a  star  led  worshipers  to  His 
cradle;  like  a  dove  the  Spirit  descended 
upon  Him  at  His  baptism,  and  a  voice 
from   the    excellent  glory  proclaimed 
Him  the  well-beloved  of  the  Father. 
He,  too,  laid  audacious  claims  on  man's 
service  to  worship  >-  blasphemous,  in- 
deed, were  He  not  Gk>d.    He  revised 
and    reconstructed    human    relations, 
putting  Himself  between  parent  and 
child,  wife  and  husband;    or,   rather, 
above  them  all,  in  supreme  authority, 
"Follow  me;"  " Let  the  dead  bury  the 
dead;"   "He  that  forsaketh  not  father 
and  mother  cannot  be  my  disciple."  In 
these  and  other  words  He  exacts  our 
fealty  and  service.     The  heart  recoils 
and  rebels;    it  expels  Him  from  the 
soul's  sympathy  if  it  does  recognize  in 
these  commands   the   august   behests 
of  God.    By  His  pierced  hands,  Christ* 
the  crucified  and  risen  Bedeemer,  has 
been  guiding  the  course  of  empires,  and 
is  bringing  in  millennial  eras.    Beally, 
though  often  dumbly  and  unconscious- 
ly, has  the  world  in  its  advancing  civil- 
ization reflected  the  glory  of  this  ma- 
jestic Prince  of  Life.     He  shall  yet  see 
the  travail  of  His  soul  and  be  satisfied. 
On  His  head  will  rest  "  many  crowns." 

The  universal  spiritual  kingdom  of 
Christ  is  co-incident  in  majesty  and 
might  with  the  foregoing  elements  we 
have  examined.  The  idea  of  such  a 
kingdom  is  unique  and  grand.  To  the 
Greeks,  other  nations  were  but  barbari- 
ans. Bome  made  other  peoples  her  cap- 
tives, without  extinguishing  their  en- 
mity or  assimilating  their  life.  Bui 
Christ  founded  His  throne  in  the  love 
of  His  redeemed  people.  He  predicted 
the  supremacy  of  that  throne.  He  prom- 
ised His  abiding  presence.  He  was  with 
the  Church  when  her  members  hid  in 
the  Catacombs,  when  they  were  burned, 
or  buried  alive,  and  when  the  darknesa 
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of  mediaQvai  ages  rested  on  the  earth. 
Then,  as  traly  as  in  our  days  of  light 
and  knowledge,  He  said,  *'Fear  not!** 
His  pledges  will  be  fnlflUed.  Law  shall 
be  revered;  all  genius  shall  be  devel- 
oped, und  all  wealth  shall  be  consecrat- 
ed under  the  supremacy  of  Christ. 
Christianity  shall  be  the  glory  of  the 
nations.  No  eye  hath  seen  the  future, 
nor  heart  conceived  its  grandeur  when 
His  imperial  sway  shall  extend  over  the 
earth.  "It  doth  not  yet  appear  what 
we  shall  be."  Even  on  the  highest  sum- 
mit of  thought,  and  in  the  most  brilliant 
cloud-land  of  ecstacy  no  word  can  utter 
the  divine  experience  any  more  than  a 
moment  of  time  may  contain  eternity. 

The  great  warnings  which  the  Word 
of  God  has  brought  to  us  constitute  a 
filth  and  final  element  of  our  analysis 
of  Gospel  tr..th.  "  Howbhall  we  escape, 
if  we  neglect  so  obsat  salvation?** 
*•  Fear  him  who  hath  power  to  destroy 
both  soul  and  body  in  hell.*'  These, 
and  many  other  menaces  of  grace  are 
ever  echoing  in  our  ears.  In  their  aw- 
ful grandeur  and  solemnity  they  are  in 
harmony  with  the  other  elements  of 
truth  above  named.  Law  and  Doctrine; 
the  Savior  and  this  wide-extended  realm 
of  empire.  Here  is,  then,  the  "pro- 
portion of  faith,"  the  harmony  of  truth, 
the  "analogy"  which  knits  all  together 
in  a  definite  unity.  These  are  the  sub- 
structural  truths  of  revelation,  which 
are  to  be  studied  and  proclaimed,  each 
in  its  time,  place  and  proportion. 

As  we  infer  the  genius  of  the  architect 
from  the  grandeur  of  the  building,  the 
genius  of  the  poet  from  his  verse,  or 
that  of  the  statesman  and  jurist  from 
what  emanates  from  each,  so  we  infer 
the  sublime  greatness  of  God  from  the 
matchless  unity  and  power,  wisdom  and 
grace  displayed  in  this  revelation  of 
truth.  Can  any  one  say  that  the  Scrip- 
tures are  the  product  of  the  Jewish 
mind?  As  well  might  we  say  that  the 
Atlantic  came  from  the  upsetting  of  a 
child's  breakfast  cup ! 

Attacking  one  point  of  this  revelation 
is  an  attack  on  the  whole.  If  one  part 
be  in  error  the  value  of  the  whole  is 
vitiated,  the  entire  edifice  tumbles  to 


pieces.  If  there  be  no  Law  there  is  no 
Savior;  if  there  be  no  Law  there  is  no 
penalty;  if  either  of  these  five  facts  be 
questioned,  all  are  in  doubt  or  are  un- 
dervalued. It  is  not  a  light  matter  to 
regard  the  law  as  mere  advice,  or  to  be- 
little the  work  of  Christ,  or  to  doubt  the 
penalty  He  has  taught  All  these  facts 
of  our  common  faith  stand  or  fall  to- 
gether, as  heart  and  brain  are  united. 
If  one  be  paralyzed,  the  whole  suffers. 
If  one  stone  be  plucked  from  the  arch, 
they  all  tumble  in  one  heap;  but  in 
their  entirety  they  reflect  the  divine 
unity  and  eternity. 

Finally,  we  thus  rise  into  sympathy 
with  God  as  we  come  into  fuller  com- 
prehension of  His  wondrous  truth. 
How  unwise  it  is  for  one  to  try  to  ban- 
ish Gk>d*s  word  from  bis  thoughts! 
Here  is  the  romance  of  the  world.  The 
imagination,  as  well  as  the  conscience 
of  the  race,  is  exalted  by  the  truth  of 
God.  It  ennobles  the  whole  man.  It 
enriches  the  life  that  is,  as  well  as  the 
life  that  is  to  come.  Do  not  neglect  this 
great  salvation,  or  listen  carelessly  to 
its  proclamation  here  in  church,  as  if  it 
were  the  story  of  some  indifferent  mat- 
ter in  Japun.  Let  us  all  feel  as  we  enter 
yonder  door  that  we  are  to  listen  to  the 
message  of  God ;  to  truth,  the  grandest 
and  loveliest  conceivable;  to  that  over 
which  the  angels  themselves  bend  with 
admiring  and  scrutinizing  gaze,  and 
which,  receiyed  and  obeyed,  will  make 
us  the  heirs  of  immortal  life  with  God 
himsell 

"THE  QBASS  OF  TEE  FIELDS." 
Bt  Bet.   Geobgz   £.   Beed   [Method- 
ist], IN  THE  Hanson  Place  Chubch, 
Bbookltn. 
^oyjo  there  was  much  grass  in  the  place,— 
John  vi:  10. 
The  words  of  our  text,  as  they  stand 
in  the  chapter,  are  parenthetical,  as  if, 
to  the  mind  of  the  writer,  intent  only 
*  upon  describing  the  wonderful  miracle 
of  the  loaves  and  fishes,  there  had  sud- 
denly come  the  remembrance  of  a  feat- 
ure of  that  memorable  scene,  unessen- 
tial to  the  continuity  of  his  description, 
and  yet  one  upon  which  his  thought 
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gladly  dwells,  and  which  he  cannot  for- 
bear to  mention— namely,  tlit  green  and 
abundant  grass  upon  vohich  Jesus  com- 
■winded  the  multitude  to  sU,  '*  Now  there 
was  much  grass  in  the  place." 

And  80,  just  as  when  in  the  country, 
walking  the  dry  and  dusty  highway, 
you  sometimes  see  branching  off  from 
the  beaten  path  a  quiet  and  grassy  lane, 
embowered  with  trees,  and  bright  with 
sunshine  and  flowers,  into  whose  wind- 
ing  way  your  feet  are  sorely  tempted  to 
wander :  so  here  we  have  a  text  which 
seems,  by  its  very  position,  to  invite 
us  to  leave  for  a  time  the  familiar  and 
beaten  paths,  traversed  again  and  again 
in  the  rounds  of  pulpit  ministration, 
to  speak  upon  a  theme  which,  amid  the 
bright  summer  days  upon  which  we 
have  entered,  must  be  more  in  har- 
mony with  the  thoughts  pervading  the 
minds  of  all. 

Let  us,  then,  this  morning  consider, 
not  the  lilies,  but  the  grasses  of  the 
fields,  how  they  grow;  that  from  the 
contemplation  of  these  humblest  of  the 
leafy  families  of  the  earth,  no  less  than 
from  their  gayer  companions,  the  flow- 
ers, we  may  learn  more  fully  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Master,  when,  standing  amid 
the  green  grass  of  His  native  hills,  His 
feet  kissed  by  the  lilies  blooming  in 
their  wild  luxuriance  about  Him,  He 
opened  His  lips  to  say:  "Consider  the 
lilies  of  the  field,  how  they  grow:  they 
toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin;  and  yet 
I  say  unto  you  that  Solomon  in  all  his 
glory  was  not  arraj'^ed  like  one  of  these." 

1 .  And,*  first,  speaking  of  the  gross, 
consider  U  for  its  beauty.  Behold  it  as 
everywhere  it  spreads  its  soft  and  vel- 
vet carpet  about  yon;  as  it  rolls  away 
in  the  lawns  before  yonr  dwellings;  as 
it  covers  the  landscapes  in  the  distance; 
as  it  reaches  over  the  hills  above  you 
— hills  half  white  with  clover,  and 
whereon  herds  of  cattle  are  feeding; 
as  it  runs  over  the  meadows,  stretching 
in  pensive  quietness  between ;  as  it 
shimmers  in  the  summer  wind,  or  waves 
beneath  the  golden  glory  of  the  setting 
sun;  and,  as  you  behold  it,  cease  to 
wonder  that  on  the  evening  of  that 
creative  day  when  God  said,  '*Let  the 


earth  bring  forth  grass,"  He  should 
have  pronounced  it — "good;"  or  that 
the  Psalmist,  looking  out  upon  the 
mountains  standing  around  about  Je- 
rusalem, green  to  their  very  summits, 
should  have  cried  in  ecstasy,  "He  mak- 
eth  his  grass  to  grow  upon  the  mount- 
ains." 

2.  Consider  it  for  its  utility.  What  a 
world  this  would  be  were  there  not 
abundance  of  grass — grass  to  cover  its 
nakedness,  hide  its  deformities,  and  to 
furnish  food  for  men !  What  wonder 
that  poets,  like  David,  like  Homer,  like 
Dante,  delighted  in  it  —  the  Hebrew 
for.  its  beauty,  the  Greek  for  its  color 
and  beauty,  and  the  Latin  for  the  com- 
bination which  it  presented  of  all ! 

Dante,  in  Purgatory,  has  in  his  hap- 
py resting-place  no  other  delight  than 
its  grass  and  flowers,  and  thinks  the 
righteous  spirits  of  the  heathen  suffi- 
ciently comforted  by  having  even  the 
image  of  green  grass  put  beneath  their 
feet. 

And  the  poets  of  our  modern  times 
have  shared  with  the  masters  of  old  in 
the  delight  occasioned  by  the  spring- 
ing grass  upon  which  their  weary  eyes 
have  rested.  How  Shakspeare  loved 
the  green  grass  of  the  fields !  How  dear 
it  was  to  Burns,  to  Scott,  to  Thomson, 
to  Wordsworth,  to  Bryant,  to  Longfel- 
low, and  to  a  host  more  of  those  who 
never  wearied  to  sing  its  praise  !  How 
dear,  too,  it  is  to  the  common  people, 
the  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  wa- 
ter !  Behold  yonder  laborer,  as  at  the 
close  of  the  day  he  sits  in  the  shade  of 
the  vine  of  his  cottage-door !  What 
spot  in  all  the  world  to  him  so  sweet 
as  that  little  plot  of  green  whereon  ia 
the  twilight  his  children  are  playing; 
upon  which,  for  years,  in  noonday  heat 
he  himself  has  rested,  even  as  rested 
his  fathers  before  him  ? 

And  yet,  as  compared  with  the  rose 
or  the  lily,  how  humble,  how  insignif- 
icant appears  that  little,  fluted,  sword- 
shaped  strip  of  green  we  call  a  blade  of 
grass !  Take  it  in  your  hand;  examine 
it.  What  is  there  in  it  of  beauty  or  of 
strength?  Let  Buskin  answer:  "Avery 
little  strength,  and  a  very  little  tallness. 
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and  a  few  delicate  long  lines  meeting 
in  a  point— not  a  perfect  point  either, 
but  blunt  and  unfinished,  by  no  means 
a  creditable  or  apparently  much  cared 
for  example  of  Nature's  workmanship; 
made,  as  it  seems,  only  to  be  trodden 
on  to-day,  and  to-morrow  to  be  cast 
into  the  oven ;  and  a  little  pale  and  hol- 
low stalk,  feeble  and  flaccid,  leading 
down  to  the  dull  brown  ^bres  of  its 
roots."  That  is  all.  "And  yet,"  he 
adds,  "think  of  it  well,  and  judge 
whether  of  all  the  gorgeous  flowers  that 
beam  in  summer  air,  and  of  all  strong 
and  goodly  trees,  pleasant  to  the  eyes 
and  good  for  food— stately  palm  and 
pine,  strong  ash  and  oak,  scented 
citron,  burdened  vine — there  be  any 
by  man  so  deeply  loved,  by  Qod  so 
highly  graced,  as  that  narrow  point  of 
feeble  green." 

Consider,  then,  the  grass  of  the  fields! 
Consider  it,  particularly,  in  the  places 
where  your  dead  are  lying.  What  Gol- 
gothas  would  be  our  cemeteries  did  not 
the  grass  grow  there  more  green  and 
more  abundant,  if  possible,  than  almost 
anywhere  beside!  How  unwilling  we 
are  to  turn  away  until  above  the  fresh- 
ly opened  grave  the  turf  has  again  been 
heaped,  making  the  place  restful  and 
holy,  and  causing  us  to  think  of  it  with 
sad,  yet  pleasurable  emotions. 

3.  Consider  what  may  fitly  be  termed 
/^  charadtrisilc  virtues  of  the  grass 
of  the  fields,  (a)  Consider  its  humil- 
ity— humility  in  that  it  seems  made 
for  lowliest  service,  made  to  be  trodden 
down,  made  to  minister  rather  than  to 
be  ministered  unto— teaching  us,  over 
and  over  again,  when  we  look  upon  it, 
the  great  lesson  taught  us  by  the  pict- 
ure of  that  girded  figure  "who,  on  the 
night  that  he  was  betrayed,"  washed 
His  disciples'  feet,  saying  after  that  He 
had  done  it:  "Ye  call  me  Master  and 
Lord:  and  ye  say  well;  for  so  I  am.  If  I, 
then,  your  Lord  and  Master,  have  washed 
your  feet,  ye  ought  also  to  wash  one 
another's  feet."  .  Let,  then,  the  lowly 
grass  upon  which  you  tread  teach  you 
to  remember,  that  while  "God  resist- 
eth  the  proud,  he  giveth  grace  unto  the 
humble."   \,b)  Consider  its  cheerfulness. 


It  never  complains,  never  murmurs, 
never  repines,  is  ever  content.  It  seems 
to  exult  when  in  tribulation.  Cut  it,  and 
it  grows  more  luxurionsly  than  before; 
roll  it,  and  it  is  the  stronger  for  the 
rolling;  tread  upon  it,  and  it  is  but  the 
more  elastic  to  your  step;  crush  it,  and 
it  breathes  a  perfume  upon  the  hand 
that  deals  the  blow.  Spring  comes, 
and  it  rejoices  that  "the  time  of  the 
tinging  of  birds  has  come;"  summer  and 
its  heats  wither  not  its  spirit;  autumn 
frosts  come,  and  the  frosts  change  not 
the  greenness  of  its  hue;  it  is  yd  green, 
greener,  if  possible,  than  ever  when  seen 
over  against  the  hoar  frost  that  oovers 
it.  If  it  could  speak  it  could  almost 
adopt  the  very  language  of  the  apostle: 
"  Troubled  on  every  side,  yet  not  dis- 
tressed; perplexed,  but  not  in  despair; 
persecuted,  but  not  forsaken;  cast 
down,  but  not  destroyed." 

Anxious  and  troubled  soul !  burdened 
with  care,  weary  and  heavy-laden,  con- 
fdder  the  grass  of  the  fields,  and  learn 
ftrom  it  how  to  "take  pleasure  in  in- 
firmities, in  reproaches,  in  necessities, 
in  distresses  for  Christ's  sake,"  know- 
ing that  when  you  are  weak,  then  are 
you  strong. 

Learn  from  it,  too,  to  be  grateful  to 
Gk>d  for  His  mercies.  How  quickly  the 
grass  responds  to  the  touch  of  the  fall- 
ing rain !  Dry,  dusty,  and  withered, 
the  shower  comes,  and  in  a  moment  all 
is  changed.  Every  blade  of  grass  in 
the  meadows,  every  flower  in  the  fields, 
every  leaf  upon  every  tree,  seems  to 
quiver,  as  with  grateful  joy;  while  the 
low-flying  winds  seem  burdened  with 
their  freightage  of  perfume  andof  praise. 
So  let  the  heart  of  man  speak  forth  the 
praise  of  Him  who  sends  to  man— as 
dew  upon  the  grass,  and  as  the  former 
and  the  latter  rain— the  blessings  of 
His  years. 

Finally,  consider  the  grass  as  the  em- 
biem  of  human  life,  "  The  grass  wither^ 
eth;  the  flower  fadeth."  "As  for  man, 
his  days  are  as  grass."  "In  the  morn- 
ing it  flonrisheth  and  groweth  up;  in 
the  evening  it  is  cut  down  and  wither- 
eth. "  So  shall  man  fade  atoay  in  his  ttayst 
As  the  grass !    As  the  grass !    But  the 
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grass  fkdes,  to  oome  again.  It  sinks, 
to  rise.  It  dies,  to  live.  So,  at  last, 
shall  it  be  with  man,  for  thus  is  it  writ- 
ten: '*!  am  the  resnrreotion  and  the 
life;  he  that  believeth  in  me,  though 
be  were  dead,  yet  shall  he  live;  and 
whosoever  liveth  and  belieyeth  in  me 
shall  n«ver  die.    BeHevest  thou  this?** 

If  thon  dost,  then  to  thee  the  wither- 
ing of  the  gras^  the  fading  of  the  flow- 
ers, shall  have  in  Mnem  no  gloomy  shad- 
owings  forth  of  the  thoughts  of  thy 
own  sad  heart.  Bather  shall  they  oanse 
joy  and  gladness  that  at  lasithe  empire 
of  death  shall  be  broken,  and  moiialUy 
be  awaUovoed  tq>  cf  l^fe. 

Consider,  then,  the  grass  of  the  fields. 
Think  of  the  lessons  it  teaches,  and  he 
humble.  Think,  and  be  like  onto  it  in 
the  cheerfulness  with  which  you  face 
the  ills  of  life. 

Think,  and  be  grateful  to  God,  that 
as  in  our  otherwise  dreary  world  He 
has  provided  abundance  of  grass,  so  in 
the  realm  of  the  spiritual  has  He  pro- 
Tided  much  of  the  comfort  of  which 
that  grass  is  but  the  perfect  symboL 

Think  of  it,  until  from  every  green 
field  that  shall  greet  your  eyes,  amid 
the  wanderings  of  the  summer,  there 
shall  come  a  voice,  saying:  "Be  not 
anxious  about  the  things  of  to-morrow, 
saying.  What  shall  we  eat?  or.  What 
shall  we  drink?  or.  Wherewithal  shall 
we  be  clothed  ?  for  your  heavenly  Fa- 
ther knoweth  that  ye  have  need  of  all 
those  things.  But  seek  ye  first  the  king- 
dom of  God  and  his  righteousness,  and 
all  these  things  shall  be  added  unto  you,*' 

QOS'S  PE&FECT  BEVELATIOIT. 
Bt  Bsv.  Abthub  B.  Gobt  [Pbxsbtts- 

biam],  St.  Geobgz,  Utah. 
God  .  .  .  hath  in  these  Uui  days  spoken 
unto  us  by  his  Son, — Heb.  i:  1,  2. 
Listen!  Gk>d  speaks  by  a  myriad 
tongues.  The  beating  of  your  heart 
tells  that  your  life  is  given  by  God;  the 
wonderful  mechanism  of  your  body  be- 
speaks His  skill;  the  more  wonderful 
powers  of  your  mind.  His  intelligence. 
The  orderly  movements  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  proclaim  an  infinite  Lawgiver; 
the  perfect  adaptation  of  means  in  na- 


ture to  aooomplish  the  ends  desired, 
His  wisdom.  Truly  "the  heavens  de- 
clare the  glory  of  God,  and  the  firma- 
ment showeth  his  handiwork."  "The 
invisible  things  of  God  are  dearly  seen, 
being  understood  by  the  things  that 
are  made,  even  his  eternal  power  and 
Godhead.'*  He  is  most  guilty  who  de- 
nies there  is  a  God,  and  that  He  pos- 
sesses wisdom,  power  and  goodness; 
for  these  are  plainly  revealed  in  nature. 

But  God  has  other  revelations  than 
those  of  nature.  He  touches  men  lips, 
and  they  speak  His  words;  He  gnidea 
men's pens,and  they  write  His  thoughts. 
Adam  he%rs  His  voice  at  midday,  Sam-> 
uel  at  midnight.  He  speaks  to  Mosea 
out  of  a  flame;  to  the  children  of  Israel 
out  of  a  cloudy  pillar.  In  dreams  and 
in  visions,  by  Urim  and  Thnmmim,  He 
communicates  His  will.  Angelic  forms 
appear  to  men,  bearing  divine  mes- 
sages. For  hundreds  of  years  this  was 
God's  method  of  revealing  Himself. 

But  Israel,  to  whom  He  vouchsafed 
these  glorious  revelations,  misunder- 
stood, neglected  and  forgot  them.  Seek- 
ing a  tangible  object  of  worship,  they 
were  ready  to  pay  divine  homage  to  the 
brazen  serpent,  the  ark,  and  the  very 
stones  of  the  Temple;  and  time  and 
time  again  they  fell  into  the  idola- 
try of  the  nations  around  them.  Yet 
there  was  a  goodly  company  of  saints  to 
whom  these  revelations  were  sufficient, 
whose  £uth  wrought  glorious  victories. 
But  Gk>d  had  prepared  some  better 
things  for  those  who  follow  even  a  new 
revelation. 

A  little  child  is  bom  into  the  world, 
as  weak  and  helpless  as  any  infant  is. 
He  gradually  attains  manhood,  his  body 
grows,  his  mind  develops ;  he  is 
wearied  by  toil,  he  is  refreshed  by  food 
and  drink,  and  by  slumber.  Yet  when 
He  spake  perfect  wisdom  sat  on  His  lips; 
extraordinary  authority  accompanied 
His  words.  A  love  and  compassion  that 
were  marvelous  marked  His  whole  life's 
work.  All  power  in  heaven  and  earth 
was  His  when  He  chose  to  use  it.  To 
the  raging  sea  He  said,  "Peace,  be 
still  !**  to  the  lifeless  corpse,  "  Lazarus, 
oome  forth !"  and  He  was  obeyed. 
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This  new  revelation  of  God  is  Jesus 
Christ,  His  only  begotten  Son.  He,  as 
a  revelation,  answers  all  our  needs  and 
makes  plain  the  mysteries  of  an  unseen 
God.  "  No  man  hath  seen  God  at  any 
time:  the  only  begotten  Son,  which  is 
in  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  he  hath  de- 
clared him."  Do  we  want  something 
tangible,  something  palpable  to  our 
senses  ?  Such  is  Christ.  Where  He  is 
known  idolatry  flees  away.  He  who 
suffers  shows  his  kinship  to  men.  In 
suffering,  Christ  was  chief.  "Where- 
fore in  all  things  it  behooved  him  to  be 
like  unto  his  brethren.  .  .  .  For  in 
that  he  himself  suffered  being  tempted, 
he  is  able  to  succor  them  that  are 
tempted."  How  does  God  regard  sin? 
As  such  a  terrible  thing  that  only  the 
blood  of  the  God-man  can  wash  out  its 
stain.  What  are  the  demands  of  divine 
justice?  Go,  learn  all  that  Jesus  suf- 
fered while  on  earth  that  justice  might 
be  vindicated.  Do  the  attributes  of 
God  seem  incomprehensible?  But  the 
wisdom,  the  mercy,  the  love,  the  justice, 
the  power  displayed  by  Christ  was  dv' 
vine  wisdom,  mercy,  love,  justice  and 
power,  and  that  is  easily  understood. 
It  is  a  mystery,  that  God  would  robe 
Himself  in  human  flesh;  but  the  One  so 
robed  is  no  mystery.  Jesus  Christ  is 
more  easily  understood  than  a  Napoleon 
or  a  CaBsar.  He  is  more  easily  compre- 
hended than  a  system  of  theology  or 
ethics.  To  know  Jesus  Christ  and  Him 
crucified  is  salvation.  To  trust  Him  is 
faith,  which  is  an  act  of  the  heart  more 
than  of  the  head.  Blessed  be  God,  that 
salvation  is  made  so  easy  ! 

It  U  vain  and  wicked  to  expect  any 
other  revelation  from  God.  In  Jesus  it 
is  perfect:  "  For  he  is  the  effulgence  of 
God's  glory,  and  the  very  image  of  his 
substance."  In  Him,  also,  it  is  com- 
plete. God  will  give  no  other.  Paul 
gives  expression  to  this  thought,  when 
he  says:  "  Though  we,  or  an  angel  from 
heaven,  preach  any  other  gospel  unto 
you  than  that  we  have  preached  unto 
you,  let  him  be  accursed." 

Jesus  claimed  that  He  was  the  last 
messenger  of  peace  and  love  from  the 

urt  of  Heaven,  in  the  parable  of  the 


▼ineyard,  where  He  said:  "Bat  last  of 
all  he  sent  unto  them  his  Son,  saying, 
They  will  reverence  my  Son.**  Oh,  my 
hearer,  accept  the  Son  as  Gk>d*8  messen- 
ger of  love  and  mercy  !  Let  us  see  in 
Him  God's  last  and  perfect  revelation. 
Let  us  rejoice  that  *'  God  hath  in  these 
last  days  spoken  unto  us  by  his  Son." 


^•^ 


THE  BLESSEDITESS  OF  OVSBOOlCKa. 

Bt  Bxv.  C.  L.  BuBincK,  Vauat  Falli. 
New  i'oBK. 

He  thai  overcometh,  the  same  8hiU  he  cbthti 
in  rohUe  raiment,  and  IvoiU  not  blot  out 
his  name  out  of  the  book  of  life,  but  IwiU 
confess  his  name  before  my  Fbiher  and 
brfore  his  angels. — Bev.  iii:  5. 

Wb  have  here  divine  encouragement 
in  the  battle  of  life.  The  pledge  of  the 
text  implies  the  possibility  of  success 
to  all  who  contend  for  the  faith. 

I.  What  abb  wb  to  ovbbcx>mb? 

1.  8etf.  (a)  In  its  hostility.  "The  car- 
nal mind  is  enmity  against  God."  Bom. 
Yiii:7.  (6)  In  its  indifference.  "Gotby 
way  for  this  time."  Acts  xxiv:  25.  (c)  In 
its  insincerity.  "The  heart  is  deceitful 
above  all  things  and  desperately  wick- 
ed."   Jer.  xvii:9. 

2.  World,  (a)  In  its  frowns.  "The 
friendship  of  the  world  is  enmity  with 
God."  Jas.  iv:  4.  (&)  In  its  flatteries. 
"If  sinners  entice  thee  consent  thoa 
not."  Prov.  i:  10.  (c)  In  its  applauses. 
"And  the  people  gave  a  shout,  saying. 
It  is  the  voice  of  a  god."    Acts  xii:  22. 

3.  Death,  (a)  In  the  fears  of  his  ap- 
proach. "And  deliver  them  who  through 
fear  of  death  were  all  their  lifetime 
subject  to  bondage."  Heb.  ii:  15.  (h) 
In  the  pains  of  his  attack.  "  Oh,  death, 
where  is  thy  sting?"  1  Cor.  xv:  55.  (e) 
In  the  desolations  of  his  triumph.  "  He 
that  believeth,  though  he  were  dead, 
yet  shall  he  live :  and  whosoever  liveth 
and  believeth  in  me  shall  never  die." 
John  xi:  25,  26. 

II.  How  abb  wb  to  oveboomb? 

Only  through  Christ  as  our  wisdom 
and  strength,  and  our  redemption. 

1.  By  thought  "I  thought  on  my 
ways."  (a)  The  condition  of  the  soul 
lost.    Ps.  cxix*  50.    (6)  The  means  of 
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recovery,  Christ.  "He  is  the  propi- 
tiation,** etc.  (c)  The  end  of  faith, 
"  salvation  of  soul.** 

2.  By  purpose,  (a)  To  do;  (6)  to  do 
all;  (c)  to  do  now. 

3.  By  fcUth,  (a)  Lively;  (6)  progress- 
ive; (c)  saving. 

4.  By  effort,  (a)  Cheerful;  (b)  contin- 
ual; (c)  mighty. 

in.  Thz  results  of  OVEBCOlCmO. 

1.  A  pure  and  spotless  nature,  *  *  Clothed 
in  white." 

2.  An  enduring  name,  Registered  in 
«*thebookof  life." 

3.  A  public  honor.  "I  will  confess  his 
name  before  *'  Qod  and  angels.  Sinner, 
enlist,  be  loyal,  conquer,  and  you  are  a 
pensioner  forever. 

THE  SANaSB  OF  NSaLECT. 

Bt    Rev.    Benjamin    F.    Whittemobe 

[CUHBEBLAMD  PbESBTTEBIAN],  AbBOYO 

Gbande,  Caii. 
EovD  shall  vce  esc  ipe,  if  we  negkci  so  great 
salvation  ?-B.eh.  ii:  3. 
L  OuB  dakoebous  condition. 

1.  The  inquiry,  "How  shall  we  es- 
cape?" implies  it:  bitten,  depraved, 
dead,  lost. 

2.  We  need  relief — salvation.  "All  we, 
like  sheep,  have  gone  astray."  Isa  liii :  6. 
"Our  hope  is  lost."    Ezek.  xzxvii:  11. 

3.  We  cannot  relieve  or  save  our- 
selves. "  Then  a  great  ransom  cannot 
deliver  thee.  Will  he  esteem  thy  riches? 
No ;  not  gold  nor  all  the  forces  of 
strength."  Job  xxxvi:  18,  19.  "None 
of  them  can  by  any  means  redeem  his 
brother,  nor  give  to  God  a  ransom  for 
him.'*    Ps.  xlix:  7. 

4.  Christ  brings  salvation  to  us. 
"God  so  loved,"  etc.  John  iii :  16. 
"Jesus,"  etc.    Matt,  i:  21. 

"God  sent  not  His  Son,"  etc.  John 
iii:  17.  "  The  Son  of  man  is  not  come  to 
destroy  men's  lives,  but  to  save  them." 

Luke  ix :  56.     " is  come  to  seek  and 

to  save  that  which  was  lost."  Luke  xix: 
10.  He  "gave  himself  a  ransom  for  all." 
ITim.  ii:6. 

II.  It  is  a  gbeat  salvation. 

1.  God  in  Christ  is  its  Author.  "  Sal- 
vation is  of  God."  All-wise,  all-power- 
ful— the  Creator. 


2.  Jesus  18  its  Finisher.  How?  His 
love.  "Greater  love,"  eto.  "Godoom- 
mandeth,"  etc.  His  sufferings.  "O, 
Jerusalem,'*  etc.  Gethsemane:  "Eloi," 
etc.:  "It  is  finished." 

3.  It  is  plenteous  and  full.  Will  freed, 
understanding  enlightened,  spirit  re- 
newed, heart  cleansed.  "Old  man" 
renewed.  We  "  walk  in  newness  of  life." 
"With  the  Lord  there  is  mercy,  and 
with  him  there  is  plenteous  redemp- 
tion.**   Ps.  cxxx:  7. 

4.  It  saves  from  great  sins.  "As  scar- 
let," etc.  All  sin,  however  aggravated; 
all  sin,  black,  heinous,  great.  No  little 
sins. 

5.  It  saves  from  greatest  dangers — 
the  danger  of  an  eternal  hell.  All  do 
not  see  it  or  believe  it;  yet  it  is  real. 
Everlasting  burnings,  unending  ruin 
and  woe.  Gospel  did  not  make  hell 
or  misery.  Sin  made  it;  man  sinned, 
hence  in  danger.  The  only  mission  of 
the  Gospel  is  to  save. 

6.  It  is  free.  "A  fountain  for  sin," 
etc.    "Whosoever,  freely."  "I  will  give 

freely."     "Ho,  everyone,"  eto. 

7.  It  is  the  only  salvation.  "None 
other  name."  Only  way,  only  bridge, 
** one  Mediator." 

8.  It  is  great  in  heaven.  Infinite  hon- 
ors, eternal  crown.  "Kings  and  priests," 
etc.  "Like  Jesus."  Truly  this  is  obeat. 

9.  It  is  everlasting.  "Israel  shall  be 
saved  in  the  Lord  with  an  everlasting 
salvation;  ye  shall  not  be  ashamed  nor 
confounded,  world  without  end."  Isa. 
xlv:  17. 

in.  Thebe  is  danoeb  of  losing  it. 

1.  By  simple  neglect?  Ah,  yes !  Here 
is  the  secret  of  the  destruction  of  hosts 
of  our  race.  This  is  the  fatal  thing  that 
is  peopling  perdition  to-day,  as  it  has 
been  doing  in  the  centuries  past.  Not 
great  sinfulness  alone,  but  simple  neg^ 
led  is  sufficient  to  destroy  your  soul. 
The  man  in  business  has  but  to  neglect 
it  to  be  ruined.  The  sick  man  neglects 
the  means  of  recovery  and  he  dies.  The 
man  on  Niagara  neglects  at  the  proper 
time  to  use  the  oar,  and  he  plunges 
over  the  cataract.  Ah,  ruinous  neglect  I 
Let  no  one  infer  because  he  ig  moral, 
upright,  and  truthful;  is  not  adt^T^V.- 
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ard,  an  adulterer,  a  mnrderer,  or  some 
red-handed,  black-bearted  criminal,  that 
he  is  safe.  Why,  if  jonr  own  morality 
and  goodness  were  enough  to  save  yon, 
then  Jesns  need  not  have  suffered  and 


died.  Salyation  is  not  forced  upon  as. 
We  most  toon^  it,  and  then  make  an  tgod 
to  seoare  it.  We  may  neglect  to  make 
that  effort,  and  be  lost.  Oh !  neglect  no 
longer.  iVoio  is  the  time  to  seek  the  Lord. 


THE  Q7TEBKATI01TAL  STTmAT-SCBOOL  8EBVICS. 


Ood's  Works  and  Word. 

(LsMon  for  Aug.  81. 1884.) 

Bt  Bishop  H.  W.  Wabbkn.  [Mxthodibt], 

Denyeb.  Colorado. 
ThoM  has  magnified  thy  Word  abom  all 

thy  name,—F9.  czxxviii  :  2.    Lesson, 

Ps.  xix :  1-U. 

The  Bible  recognizes  no  conflict  be- 
tween science  and  religion.  It  asserts 
a  unity  of  origin  for  the  Word  and  the 
worlds.  It  never  hesitates  to  allade  to 
the  nataral  and  the  supernatural  as 
perfectly  harmonious.  It  always  holds 
that  the  natural  owes  its  origin,  con- 
stant support,  term  of  existence,  and 
mode  of  ending,  to  the  supernatural. 
Men  say,  "in  the  beginning,  force  and 
world-stuff,"  not  knowing  whence;  in 
the  continuance,  "  conservation  of 
forces;"  and  in  the  end.  "exhaustion," 
quite  forgetful  that  they  have  denied 
conservation.  The  Bible  says,  "  In  the 
beginning  God;"  in  continuance,  "up- 
holding all  things  by  the  word  of  his 
power;"  in  the  end,  "As  a  vesture  shalt 
thou,  God,  fold  them  up.  and  they 
shall  be  changed  "  to  new  heavens  and 
new  earth.  The  divine  Word  differs 
from  man*s,  because  it  is  more  pen- 
etrative and  fundamental.  Faith  takes 
God's  Word;  science  takes  man's.  But 
lately, 

"  Science  walks  with  humble  feet 
To  seek  the  Ood  that  faith  has  found." 

It  has  taken  the  following  step: 
1.  That  the  Bible  nowhere  coniradicts 
established  science.  This  is  an  amazing 
statement.  The  Bible  was  written  in 
ages  ignorant  of  the  science  of  to  day, 
and  by  unlearned  men.  They  could 
avoid  opposition  to  the  discoveries  of 
to-day  only  by  divine  guidance.  Pythag- 
oras, and  other  wise  men.  taught  the 
reverse  of  what  is  proven  truth  to-day. 
Every  truth  of  to-day  has  been  opposed 
by  men,  not  by  Scripture. 


It  is  conceded  that  the  Bible  often 
speaks  of  things  according  to  visual 
appearance,  as  sunrise  and  sunset;  and 
80  does  that  embodiment  of  mathemat- 
ics and  science,  the  Nautical  Almanac 
Some  interpretations  and  translations 
of  Scripture  have  opposed  discovered 
science  ;  but  translations  made  in  the 
light  of  the  greatest  knowledge  cause 
Scripture  and  science  to  agree. 

2.  T%e  Bible  has  always  been,  and  is  yd, 
far  in  advance  of  the  discoveries  qf  science. 
Science  claims  to  have  discovered  an 
order  of  progress  in  the  developed  world 
— chaos,  light,  sun,  moon,  lifted  land, 
gathered  waters,  tender  grass,  herb, 
tree,  moving  creatures  that  have  life 
in  the  waters,  bird,  reptile,  beast,  cat- 
tle, man.  The  Bible  makes  the  same 
an  order  of  God's  creation.  Science 
says  the  strata  of  the  earth  were  formed 
by  the  action  of  water,  and  that  the 
mountains  were  once  under  the  sea.  It 
is  more  vividly  stated  in  Ps.  civ:  6-8, 
marginal  reading.  And  Peter  says, 
"there  were  heavens  of  old.  and  land 
framed  out  of  water,  and  by  means  of 
water."  For  ages  men  thought  the 
earth  to  be  flat.  God  said  of  HimselC 
"  He  sitteth  on  the  sphere  of  the  earth.** 
Men  knew  not  how  the  earth  was  up- 
held, and  imagined  serpents,  elephants, 
tortoises,  etc.  The  Bible  says,  "He 
hangeth  the  earth  upon  nothing.**  Men 
counted  the  stars.  The  Bible  said  they 
were  innumerable.  Torricelli  disoo?- 
ered  that  the  air  had  weight.  Men  de- 
nied it,  but  the  Bible  was  constantly 
saying,  "God  gave  to  the  air  its  weight.** 
The  pet  science  of  to-day  is  meteorol- 
ogy. Vast  tomes  record  its  discoveries; 
daily  probabilities  publish  its  utility. 
All  the  essence  of  the  science  is  in  EooL 
i:  6,  7.  The  finest  discovery  of  onr 
most  delicate  thinking  and  manipula- 
tion is  that  light  makes  music  as  it 
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ilies.  The  Bible  long  since  said,  **  The 
morning  stars  sang  together,  and  that 
God  makes  the  outgoings  of  the  morn- 
ing (snnrise)  and  of  the  evening  (sun- 
set) to  sing."  (See  marginal.)  The 
earth*s  axial  rotation  is  possibly  recog- 
nized in  the  statement  that  the  earth 
is  turned  to  the  dayspring  as  clay  to 
the  seal.  Verse  six  of  our  lesson  says 
the  sun*s  '*  going  is  from  the  end  of  the 
heaven,  and  his  circuit  to  the  ends  of 
it."  Men  sneered  at  this  as  a  supposed 
-assertion  that  the  sun  went  round  the 
earth.  It  took  many  centuries  for  men 
to  grow  large  enough  to  believe  that 
the  sun  is  itself  a  superior  planet,  and 
flies  in  an  orbit  or  circuit  of  its  own 
for  millions  of  years  from  one  end  of 
the  heavens  to  the  other. 

How  is  it  possible  for  unlearned  men 
in  distant  ages  to  escape  error,  and 
•especially  to  anticipate  truth  yet  to  be 
discovered,  except  on  the  ground  that 
ihe  wisdom  that  made  the  worlds  in- 
spired the  Word?  There  are  yet  other 
statements  in  the  Bible  about  the  uni- 
verse waiting  for  man  to  add  cubits 
•enough  to  his  mental  stiture  to  be  able 
to  understand  them.  Job  could  not 
answer  God*s  questions  about  the  brill- 
iancy of  the  clouds,  the  suspension 
ol  frozen  masses  of  hail,  the  hreadih  of 
the  earth,  the  sweet  influence  of  the 
Pleiades,  etc.  Neither  can  we.  The 
Word  is  as  full  of  undiscovered  wisdom 
as  are  the  worlds. 

3.  Very  few  scientific  men  recognize  any 
cnlcLgoniam  heivoeen  the  revelation  by  Word 
ani  that  by  voorks.  The  American  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Science 
embraces  the  great  names  in  this  coun- 
try. At  its  last  meeting  it  was  found 
that  seven-eighths  of  these  were  profess- 
ing Christians,  or  habitual  attendants 
on  divine  worship.  Such  a  statement 
could  not  be  made  of  any  other  secular 
body  of  men — lawyers,  merchants  or 
doctors.  Newton,  Herschel,  Mitchell, 
Agassiz,  and  the  magnificent  develop- 
ment of  German  and  Anglo-Saxon  mind 
sees  Gk>d  in  nature  to-day.  What  kind 
of  a  man  is  he  who  cannot  see? 

4.  Nature  is  a  univeraal  revelaiion  of 
<hd,  bid  qf  the  lowest  kind,  -Every  flower 


or  spire  of  grass  shows  more  wisdom 
and  skill  than  any  man  or  all  men  can 
exercise  or  understand.  The  heavens 
so  declare  the  glory  of  God.  and  the 
firmament  so  sheweth  His  handiwork, 
that  even  a  heathen  savage  is  without 
excuse  if  he  do  not  discern  eternal 
power  and  Godhead.  Nearly  all  do  so 
discern  it.  If  the  earth  were  tied  to 
the  sun  with  steel  wires  of  a  tensile 
strength  of  1,500  lbs.  each,  they  would 
have  to  be  so  near  together  that  a 
mouse  could  not  move  among  them  on 
any  part  of  the  side  of  the  earth  next 
the  sun. 

5.  The  law  of  the  Lord  is  the  next  higher 
revdation.  It  is  perfect,  converting  the 
soul,  rejoicing  the  heart,  enlightening 
the  eyes,  and  making  wise  the  simple. 

6.  The  highest  revelaium  is  Chrisl,  He 
brings  life  and  love  to  light;  reveals  a 
greater  power  in  ppiritual  realms  than 
gravitation  is  in  material  realms,  and  by 
the  revelation  of  incomprehensible  wis- 
dom and  power  in  the  natural,  suggests 
the  more  incomprehensible  power  of 
love  in  the  supernatural.  All  these 
revelations  are    ne,  and  of  one  God. 


Confldeiice  in  Ood. 

(Lesson  for  September  7, 1884.) 
Bt  Bsv.  Emobt  J.  Hatnes  [Baptist]. 

Ps.  xxvii :  I-I4.  Ihe  Lord  is  my  light  artd 
my  saltxttion :  whom  shall  I  fear  f — v.  1. 

An  immense  gain  in  several  of  these 
strophes  by  a  corrected  translation. 

"^That  I  may  4well,"  etc.,  "  to  behold 
the  favor  of  Jehovah;"  not  "beauty," 
which  scarcely  conveys  a  practical 
meaning:  but  to  experience  His  kind- 
ness and  nameless,  beautiful  services 
while  a  guest  in  His  household. 

**To  meditate  in  his  temple":  not 
'* inquire,"  but  to  sit  in  dreamy  con- 
templation of  Jehovah's  greatness  and 
goodness;  as  a  visitor  might  sit  in  a 
king's  palace,  that  king  his  host,  now 
by  quiet  fountain,  now  by  vista  of  gar- 
dens, now  among  royal  archives,  now 
by  costly  works  of  art.  Oh  !  to  so  loiter 
in  the  ante-chamber  of  prayer,  and 
meditate  on  God.  I  like  the  churches 
which  are  open  all  the  days  of  the  year 
especially  off  the  hot  streets  of  the 
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city — to  inyite  the  weary  passer-by  to 
enter  and  meditate  in  Jehovah's  temple. 

"He  shelters  me  with  the  shelter  of 
his  tent "  (verse  5).  Poor  battle-worn 
fngitives,  in  fnll  retreat  of  defeat  and 
in  danger  of  oaptare,  lo !  Jehovah,  the 
Great  Captain  of  onr  salvation,  comes 
forth  to  arrest  yon,  makes  yon  prisoner,  ' 
hides  yon  in  His  tent.  Who  will  dare 
seek  yon  there?  Who  woald  even  think 
of  looking  for  yon,  a  wretched,  bedrag- 
gled runaway,  in  the  gorgeous  tent  of 
the  chieftain? 

Slave  of  sin,  become  a  gnest  of  the 
Christ!  Hid?  Among  what  treasures 
concealed  ?  Garments  of  praise  thrown 
over  you.  The  blood-stained  robe  of 
His  Calvary  covering  you.  The  banner 
of  His  love,  struck  at  sunset,  flung 
across  your  crouched  form.  To  find 
you,  they  must  lay  profane  hands  on 
His  crozier  and  staffl  His  sword  and 
armor.  What  a  word  it  is !  Hid  in  His 
tent !  Then  let  the  battle  break  again 
at  daybreak.  We  are  being  nursed  of 
our  wounds  in  the  tent  of  the  great 
Captain  ! 

Verse  8:  "Seek  thy  face."  Dost  thou 
ask,  command  it?  To  think  that  I 
should  need  such  command  !  It  were 
enough  had  it  been  permission.  "Thy 
face.  Lord,  I  will  indeed  seek  !'* 

In  the  13th  verse,  leave  ofiT  the  insert- 
ed words,  and  read  it  as  an  overmaster- 
ing exclamation:  "Had  I  not  believed 
— exercising  faith — till  I  saw  the  good- 
ness of  the  liord  in  a  world  of  living 
men  !"  What  if  He  had  given  way  to 
moments  of  despair?  All  that  kept 
Him  was  simple  belief,  against  all  ap- 
pearances. So  He  died  not,  but  out- 
lived the  storm.  He  is  yet  alive;  but 
only  by  faith  did  He  escape  death. 

Let  the  14th  verse  read  :  **  Wait  on 
the  Lord;  be  steadfast  and  show  thyself 
strong,"  etc.  The  royal  singer  exhorts 
himself  to  work  with  Jehovah.  It  is 
not  a  supine,  lazy  dependence  on  Provi- 
dence to  strengthen  the  heart.  It  is  an 
evoking  of  all  known  manliness.  "  Let 
me  be  firm,  and  let  my  heart  show  itself 
of  sterling  temper." 

God  will,  no  doubt,  have  mercy  on  a 
coward,  for  He  pities  us  all;  and  who  is 


not  at  times  faint-hearted?  He  must 
pity  most  the  most  pitiable,  I  suppose: 
and  who  is  so  pitiable  as  the  coward  ? 
Tet  yon  and  I  crave  that  more  sympa- 
thizing succor  which  the  Lion  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah  must  feel  toward  the 
brave  and  stout-hearted  who  are  fight- 
ing with  high  hopes  against  the  odds  of 
despair.  Do  your  best — then  wait  on 
Jehovah. 

Wait?  How?  As  the  soldier  waits 
for  reinforcements  on  the  actual, 
stricken  field — that  is,  not  inactive.  It 
is  with  drawn  sword,  right  foot  ad- 
vanced, meditating  on  his  latest  orders 
from  the  chief,  facing  upward  in  prayer 
as  his  ears  list  for  the  sound  of  the  res- 
cuing bugles.  Wait  not  in  bed;  wait 
on  your  feet.  Wait  not  by  clocks  and 
divisions  of  time  for  a  favorable  oppor- 
tunity, but  wait,  utterly  oblivious  of 
time.  Wait  on  God  as  if  you  had  ages 
of  time— all  the  time  yon  needed  in 
which  to  do  your  duty.  Wait  on  Him 
as  if  time  was  no  more,  and  eternity 
were  begun.  It  is  our  docks  which 
make  cowards  of  us.  Many  a  man  can 
bear  the  thunder  of  breaking  war  with 
more  calmness  than  he  can  the  ticking 
of  a  chamber  clock.  Ah  !  the  clocks— 
the  clocks:  the  calendars,  the  birthdays 
that  jangle  in  impatient  chorus  to  ns: 
"  Hurry  !  haste  I  you  are  getting  old; 
you  are  losing  your  opportunity.  Think 
what  successes  other  men  have  achieved 
long  before  they  had  reached  your  age  I 
Time's  up!  Be  desperate.  Do  some- 
thing, however  foolish  it  be,  if  so  be 
you  do  something."  He  is  a  brave  heart 
who  is  not  afraid  of  his  watch.  It 
takes  great  courage  to  outface  a  regi- 
ment of  thirty  serried  days,  a  brigade 
of  twelve  such  regiments,  a  whole  army 
of  five  or  ten  such  brigades.  Ye  long- 
suffering  invalids,  know  ye  not  that  I 
speak  the  truth  ? 

"The  will  of  mine  enemies."  Ton 
haven't  any?  I  cannot  congratulate 
you.  There  are,  to  be  sure,  enemies 
and  enemies.  Alas  for  one  whose  ene- 
mies are  the  wise  and  good  !  That  re- 
flects on  you.  But  the  good  are  not 
always  wise  and  discerning.  Never  & 
great  philanthropist,  never  a  great  re- 
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former,  never  a  great  servant  of  human- 
ity who  was  not  hated  by  many  good 
people  who  were  not  wise  enongh  to 
understand  him.  The  most  difficalt 
task  in  this  life  is  to  do  men  good.  It 
is  far  easier,  at  present,  to  do  men  evil; 
they  welcome  it  more  naturally;  they 
desire  it,  and  recognize  the  gift— evil— 
with  qnioker  cordiality  than  the  strange 
good  which,  too  often,  they  know  not 
how  to  prize.  The  pay  is  larger  for 
hurting  than  for  helping  men.  The 
Christian  martyrs  attest  what  enmity 
virtuous  service  meets. 

You  have  no  enemies  ?  Then  I  fear 
you  are  not  of  Christ's  company:  they 
called  the  master  of  the  house  Beelze- 
bub. Should  a  modern  preacher  feel 
at  ease  if  he  has  roused  no  popular  an- 
tagonism? Alas  for  you,  preacher,  if 
all  men  speak  well  of  you !  Did  the  rum- 
seller  never  have  the  mouth  to  curse 
you?  Has  fashionable  wealth  never 
rustled  its  silks,  like  a  serpent's  hiss, 
because  you  rebuked  it?  Has  greed 
never  gotten  up  in  high  dudgeon  and 
stalked  out  of  church,  surrendering  its 
pew  and  withdrawing  its  subscription  ? 
Have  you  never  merited  the  wrath  of 
the  modem  newspaper  ?  It  would  seem 
simply  impossible  that  a  faithful 
preacher  in  these  days,  with  the  millen- 
nium not  yet  come,  should  pass  the 
time  of  his  ministry  in  perfect  peace, 
beloved  of  all,  tenderly  dandled  and 
lapped  in  luxury.  There  is  no  such 
picture  in  the  New  Testament. 

Enemies  ?  If  you  have  them  not  yet, 
still  prepare;  for,  if  you  are  a  faithful 
disciple,  you  shall  have  them.  Yours 
will  be  a  surprise  to  you.  It  will  at 
first  seem  to  you  that  you  did  not  de- 
serve them.  Yon  will  be  astonished  at 
their  malice  and  the  intensity  of  their 
pursuit  of  you.  They  will  **  breaihe 
out  "  their  cruelty  like  racing,  panting 
hounds;  like  eager  pursuers,  whose 
hearts  are  in  their  throats,  whose  bad 
intent  keeps  loading  their  breaths  with 
curses,  since  they  cannot  yet  reach  you 
with  their  hands.  There  is  no  enmity 
so  bitter  as  causeless  enmity.  The 
hardest  haters  are  the  persecutors  of 
the  righteous. 


Nevertheless,  be  sure  you  have  God 
for  your  light  as  you  run,  and  your  sal- 
vcMon  at  the  end. 


Christian  Jq7. 

(Lesson  for  Sept  14, 1884.) 

Bt  R«v.  Wilbub  F.   Crapts  [Pbesbt- 

tsbiam]. 

I  delight  to  do  thy  toiU,   0  my  God.— 

Ps.  xl:  8. 

It  is  thought  that  this  40th  Psalm 
was  composed  by  David  as  a  song  of 
deliverance  after  he  had  fled  from  Saul 
to  the  Philistines  (instead  of  fleeing  to 
Gk>d),  and  had  been  recognized  in  Gath 
as  the  slayer  of  Goliath,  and  so  had 
been  compelled  to  feign  insanity  by 
letting  his  spittle  run  down  his  beard 
and  scrabbling  on  the  doors  of  the  gate, 
in  order  to  escape  with  his  life.  (1  Sam. 
21.)  When  God  had  forgiven  his  dis- 
trust .and  delivered  him  out  of  that 
"horrible  pit,"  this  "new  song"  was 
^ut  in  his  mouth  as  a  hymn  of  praise 
for  the  deliverance  past,  and  a  prayer 
for  deliverance  from  perils  yet  to  come. 
David  is  still  wandering  in  the  mount- 
ains, pursued,  like  a  hunted  deer,  by 
Saul ;  but  his  trust  bursts  forth  in  a  joy- 
ous song  that  celebrates  the  blessedness 
of  the  man  that  maketh  the  Lord  his 
trust,  even  though  beset  with  dangers. 

With  similar  joy,  Paul  and  Silas  sang 
at  midnight  in  the  jail  at  Philippi,  and 
Madame  Guyon  in  the  Bastile.  All 
through  the  ages  God  has  given  to  those 
that  trust  Him  such  "songs  in  the 
night." 

What  is  the  secret  spring  of  this 
irrepressible  Christian  joy? 

There  are  pleasures  in  sin,  in  intoxi- 
cation, in  licentiousness,  in  revenge. 
Not  dogs  alone  delight  to  bark  and 
bite.  Joseph's  brethren,  doubtless, 
found  a  momentary  sweetness  in  their 
revenge  when  they  sold  Joseph  into 
slavery,  as  they  had  found  temporary 
enjoyment  in  the  adulterous  and  other 
vices,  by  the  exposure  of  which  and  his 
superior  purity  Joseph  had  incurred 
their  envy;  but  at  the  last  their  sins 
stung  them  like  adders,  as  they  came 
back  to  memory  again  and  again,  for 
more  than  a  score  of  years,  and  made 
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them  often  exclaim  in  shame  and  re- 
morse, **  We  are  verily  guilty  concern- 
ing oar  brother."  There  is  not  a  for- 
bidden pleasure  that  is  not  really  a 
forbidden  pain.  God  forbids  only  what 
true  joy  forbids. 

There  are  helps  to  happiness  apart 
from  religion.  Sidney  Smith  once  gave 
a  lady  twenty-two  receipts  against  mel- 
ancholy. One  was  a  bright  fire;  a  sec- 
ond was  to  remember  all  the  pleasant 
things  said  to  her;  a  third  was  to  keep 
a  box  of  sugar-plums  on  the  chimney- 
piece,  and  a  kettle  simmering  on  the 
hob.  These  and  other  things  that  he 
named  are  helps  to  happiness  f  but  how 
many  of  the  race  will  never  happen  to 
be  thus  favorably  environed?  and  if 
joy  also  is  dependent  on  such  agreeable 
surroundings  they  will  have  to  be  joy- 
less. David,  in  his  wanderings,  seldom 
had  a  bright  fire,  and  he  had  the  very 
opposite  of  pleasant  things  said  about 
him  to  remember,  and  was  wholly  cut 
off  from  sugar-plums  and  the  simmer- 
ing kettles  of  a  quiet  home,  fle  had 
none  of  the  concUtions  of  happiness,  and 
yet  was  full  of  joy,  which  depends  on 
character  alone. 

*'Aiid  from  his  lovo's  oxhansileu  spring 
Joys  like  a  river  come. 
To  make  the  desert  bloom  and  sing. 
O'er  which  we  travel  home." 

If  this  stanza  and  David's  psalm  fair- 
ly represent  the  normal  joyfulness  of 
God's  people,  how  is  it  that  the  popu- 
lar idea  of  Christianity  has  come  to  be 
that  it  is  a  stern  and  solemn  life  of  self- 
sacrifice,  which  subtracts  rather  than 
multiplies  the  joys  of  those  who  accept 
it?  This  error  comes  in  part  from  the 
fact  that  modern  churches  have  in 
many  cases  taken  their  pitch  from  the 
awful  semitones  of  the  dark  ages,  rather 
than  from  the  high  notes  of  joy  that 
came  from  the  lips  of  David  and  Paul, 
even  in  the  midst  of  their  persecutions. 
Some  of  us  were  raised  in  churches  that 
were  framed  in  grave-yards,  the  only 
sign  on  the  front  being  the  undertaker's, 
as  if  to  intimate  that  his  was  the  prin- 
cipal business  conducted  within.  Join- 
ing the  Church  in  those  days  was  to 
many  like  the  cloth  which  nervous  peo- 


ple throw  over  a  canary's  cage  to  stop 
his  singing,  when  it  should  have  "  put 
a  new  song  in  their  months." 

But  when  we  think  of  stem  Chris- 
tians of  the  past  or  present,  let  us  not 
pity  them  too  much,  as  if  they  were 
joyless.  As  Gladstone  takes  his  recrea- 
tion in  wood  -  chopping,  so  the  very 
pleasures  of  some  Christiana  are  se- 
rious. 

There  can  be  no  donbt,  however,  that 
many  Christians  have  not  even  serious 
joys,  because  they  are  serving  God  with 
reservations,  and  so  with  condem- 
nation; because  they  are  seeking  to  go 
two  ways  at  once,  and  so  are  being  rent 
asunder;  and  because  they  have  not 
yet  realized  that  joy  is  a  Christian  duty 
as  well  as  privilege — something  to 
which  the  Christian  is  commanded  to 
attain  when  God  says,  "Bejoice  in  the 
Lord  alway."  It  is  a  sin  to  be  petting 
our  troubles,  when  God  says,  '*  Let  not 
your  heart  be  troubled:  ye  believe." 
It  is  a  sin  to  murmur  to-day  as  much 
as  it  was  when,  for  the  sin  of  murmur- 
ing, (jk>d  whipped  the  Israelites  with 
serpents. 

But  many  Christians  are  solemn  only 
because  it  is  the  fashion.  Some  of  the 
gladdest  Christians  1  know  would  no 
more  smile  behind  a  pulpit  or  before 
one  than  beside  a  coffin,  simply  and 
only  because  they  have  been  trained 
to  think  that  religion  is  never  to  be 
mentioned  cheerfully  except  in  news- 
papers and  conventions.  They  read, 
without  daring  to  smile,  Elijah's  hn- 
morous  and  satiric  address  to  the 
priests  of  Baal  about  their  god  being 
asleep  or  on  a  journey;  and  the  Bible 
picture  of  Ephraim,  as  *'a  cake  not 
turned — done  on  one  side,  but  dough  on 
the  other;"  and  Elijah's  word-picture 
of  idolaters  carving  a  god  out  of  one 
end  of  a  log  and  burning  incense  to  it 
with  another.  A  young  man,  in  pur- 
chasing his  first  silk  hat,  asked  the 
hatter  to  put  a  crape-band  about  it,  not 
because  he  was  mourning  for  anybody, 
but  because  he  had  seen  others  wear 
such  a  band,  and  thought  it  looked 
well  and  was  becoming.  So,  many 
Christians   wear   melancholy  laoes  at 
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church,  not  because  they  are  not  really 
glad  in  the  Lord,  bat  because  they 
think  it  is  the  proper  thing  to  do.  Bat 
it  is  not.  I  appeal  from  Christianity 
solemn  to  Christianity  joyoas ;  from 
charch  easterns  borrowed  of  the  dark 
ages  to  the  glad  worship  of  the  Bible. 

Great  injastice  is  done  to  Christ  in 
making  Him  champion  this  nnscript- 
aral  solemnity  as  '*the  Man  of  Sor- 
rows." In  the  Catacombs  and  elsewhere, 
the  earlif  r  pictnres  of  Christ  represent 
Him,  as  the  gospels  do,  as  the  Man  of 
Joy,  It  was  the  dark  ages  that  invented 
that  libel,  that  '*  Jesas  was  never  known 
to  smile."    How,  then,  did  the  children 


dare  to  come  to  Him  ?  How  did  it  hap- 
pen that  a  smileless  man  was  wanted 
at  Cana's  wedding  feast?  He  suffered 
much,  but  practiced  His  own  precept, 
to  **  rejoice  and  be  exceeding  glad," 
even  in  persecations.  In  the  very 
shadow  of  the  Cross  He  **  rejoiced  in 
spirit,"  and  said  to  His  disciples,  **My 
joy  shall  remain  with  yoa,  and  yoar 
joy  shall  be  fall."  Let  ns  be  like  David, 
and  like  David's  Son  and  Lord,  in  the 
gladness  of  Christian  sacrifice  and  ser- 
vice. What  David  said  first  of  himself, 
and  second,  as  the  New  Testament  tells 
ns,  of  Christ,  let  us  also  learn  to  say: 
•'  I  delight  to  do  thy  will,  O  God !" 
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Sept.  3. — Missionary  Servic*, — Modxbn 
Missions. —  Wtdchmant  what  of  the  night  T 
— ^Is.  xxi:ll. 

We  refer  oar  readers  to  Dr.  Pierson's 
stirring  articles  in  the  last  and  present 
numbers  of  The  Homiletio  Monthlt, 
entitled  "  The  Finger  of  God  in  Modem 
Missions,"  and  "The  Transforming 
Power  of  the  Gospel,"  as  of  special  inter- 
est in  this  "Missionary  Service."  In  con- 
nection with  them  we  will  simply  pre- 
sent a  few  facts  of  missionary  history, 
in  response  to  the  prophet's  bagle-call, 
*'  Watchman,  what  of  the  night?"  These 
statistics  show  the  relative  strength  of 
Christianity  to-day,  and  refute  the  oft- 
repeated  assertion  that  it  is  dying 
out. 

Estimated  number  of  nominal  Chris- 
tians at  the  end  of  the  Ist  century, 
600,000;  at  the  end  of  the  7th,  25,- 
000,000;  of  the  Uth,  80,000,000;  17th, 
155.000.000;  18th,  200,000,000;  in  1880, 
410,000,000 !  In  A.D.  1500.  the  popula- 
tion under  Christian  government,  100,- 
000,000;  in  1876,  685,459,000! 

Strength  of  the  Evangelical  Church  in  the 
United  States:  In  1800,  3,030  churches, 
2,651  ordained  ministers,  and  364,872 
members;  in  1880,  97,090 churches,  69,- 
870  ministers,  aud  10,065,963  members. 
Increase  of  population  from  1800  to 
1880,  116  per  cent.;  members  of  evan- 
gelical churches,  184  per  cent.    This 


does  not  include  Boman  Catholics,  who 
claim  a  following  of  6,367,330,  but  do 
not  report  communicants. 

Foreign  misaions  is  a  characteristic  en- 
terprise of  the  present  century.  The 
entire  annual  contribution  of  Christen- 
dom to  this  cause,  down  to  1800,  accord- 
ing to  Prof.  Christlieb,  was  lut  $250,- 
000;  in  1883,  England  and  America  gave 
over  $10,000,000 !  while  the  funds  col- 
lected for  Home  Missions  in  the  United 
States  from  70  to  '80  amounted  to  over 
$31,-000,000! 

Strength  of  Missions  in  the  Fbreign  field. 
The  reports  of  Protestant  Mission  Soci- 
eties in  1830,  gave  122  missions,  656  or- 
dained missionaries,  1,236  lay  helpers, 
70,289  members,  80,650  scholars.  In*80: 
Missioi^s,  504;  missionaries,  6,696;  lay 
helpers,  33,852;  members,  857.332  (148 
missions  not  reporting);  scholars,  447,- 
602,  with  hearers  and  adherents  estimat- 
ed from  the  actual  reports  of  the  mis- 
sions amounting  to  2,000,000.  In  1880 
there  were  14,000,000  teachers  and  schol- 
ars in  the  Sunday-schools  of  the  Church. 
The  Anglo-Saxon  race  is  the  missionary 
race  of  the  world.  At  the  time  the  Pil- 
grim Fathers  landed  on  our  shores  that 
race  numbered  7,000,000;  to-day,  100,- 
000,000,  and  is  extending  its  influence 
and  growth  on  every  hand.  Surely,  the 
friends  of  Christ  may  thank  Qod  and 
take  courage. 
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Sept.  10.— LiTTLB  Snra  Dbstbot  Much 
Good.  Dead  flits  cause  the  ointment  of  the 
apothecary  to  send  forth  a  htinking  savour  ; 
so  doth  a  little foUy,  etc.—Eocl.  x:  1. 

A  fly  is  a  tiny  insect,  nnd  yet  it  is 
sufficient  to  corrupt  and  spoil  the 
costliest  compound  of  the  apothecary. 
So,  little  sins,  as  we  call  them — the 
seemingly  slight  defects  of  character — 
ruin  a  man's  good  name.  A  peccadillo, 
a  small  offence,  may  nndermine  confi- 
dence and  effectually  neutralize  a  score 
of  Tirtues.  The  little  "but"— the  few 
"dead  flies"  that  get  into  the  ointment, 
make  sad  havoc  with  the  world's  esti- 
mate of  men's  actions  and  character. 
"A  little  folly"  spoils  much  "wisdom 
and  honor."  A  single  defect  or  fault 
nullifies  the  tcRtimony  of  a  life !  It  is 
the  "dead  flies"  in  the  life  nnd  testi- 
mony of  the  Church,  and  not  her  glar- 
ing sins  or  unbelief,  that  infidels  re- 
joice over  and  the  world  stumbles  at. 
At  first  sight  this  seems  arbitrary  and 
unjust,  but,  on  reflection,  we  find  such  a 
judgment  has  a  good  foundation.    For, 

1.  What  we  call  "character"  and 
"reputation  "  are  the  resultants  of  itv- 
numerable  little  trait^  qttalUies,  acts,  and 
not  the  effect  or  fruit  of  a  few  grand 
actions  or  characteristics.  Little  things, 
the  minute,  every-day  details  of  life 
and  conduct,  have  more  to  do  in  mak- 
ing one's  real  character  and  reputation 
than  occasional  acts  or  manifestations, 
however  splendid  and  praiseworthy  in 
themselves. 

2.  Little  things,  after  all,  are  a  better  ex- 
ponent of  a  man's  iruje  character  than  great 
ones.  They  are  spontaneous,  and  spring 
from  the  actual  inner  life,  and  thus 
indicate  the  real  state  of  things.  They 
are  not  conventional,  not  studied,  not 
acted  out  under  the  gaze  of  the  world, 
not  governed  by  expediency.  A  man's 
home,  every-day  life,  his  unseen,  un- 
premeditated acts,  his  numberless  hab- 
its or  courses  of  thought,  speech,  senti- 
ment, conduct,  will  tell  the  story.  If 
he  is  pure,  honest,  truthful,  conscien- 
tious, gentlemanly,  careful  of  the  rights 
of  others  and  anxious  to  do  right,  you 
may  trust  him.  There  are  no  "dead 
files  "  in  the  ointment. 


3.  HUe  things  are  not  only  mainly 
conduoive  to  the  formation  of  charac- 
ter, but  they  make  up  life,  for  the  most 
part.  Not  the  princely  gifts  of  million- 
aires, but  "the  widow's  two  mites"— the 
small,  loving,  constant  sacrifices  of  the 
comparatively  poor,  sustain  the  grand 
charities  of  the  world,  and  replenish 
the  Lord's  treasury.  Not  the  ostenta- 
tious display  of  virtue  and  piety  in  the 
public  sanctuary  in  the  presence  of  the 
great  congregation,  testify  of  the  love 
of  Jesus  burning  in  the  heart,  so  much 
as  the  practice  of  virtue  and  godliness 
in  the  obscure  and  humble  walks  of 
life;  the  tear  of  sympathy  quietly  shed 
by  the  cot  of  some  poor  sufferer;  the 
ministry  of  relief  kindly  reaching^out 
its  hand  to  the  poor  and  friendless; 
the  uniform,  unobtrusive  Christian  de- 
meanor of  a  life  hid  with  Christ  in  God, 
drawing  all  its  sweetness  and  purity 
and  fruitfnlness  from  the  unseen  and 
eternal  Fountain  of  Life  in  the  skies. 

'Look  out  for  the  **  dead  flies  I"  The 
more  delicate  and  precious  the  oint- 
ment, the  more  destructive  the  power 
of  little  sins ! 


Sept.  17. — Cbttical  Pkbiods  in  a  Sin- 
nxb's  Life.— Luke  xiii:6-9;  xix:  42-44; 
Prov.  i:  24-31. 

Every  sinner,  while  unreconciled  to 
God,  is  in  constant  and  imminent  dan- 
ger of  the  loss  of  all  things.  He  is  "con- 
demned already,"  and  nothing  but  the 
mercy  of  God  in  Christ  stays  the  execu- 
tion of  eternal  wrath  upon  him.  And 
yet  there  are  seasons  of  special  danger, 
periods  in  his  life  when,  unless  he  re- 
pent and  turn  to  God,  he  ripens  very 
fast  for  judgment,  if  he  be  not  actually 
given  over.  We  have  space  to  note  only 
a  few  of  these  critical  periods. 

1.  The  season  of  youth  is  one.  God  is 
specially  nigh  then,  and  makes  special 
promises.  The  mind  is  receptive,  the 
heart  is  tender,  the  character  is  un- 
formed, evil  habits  are  not  yet  matured, 
and  all  things  invite.  All  the  motives  of 
the  Gospel  and  all  the  means  of  grace 
are  at  their  height  in  their  infiuence 
upon  him.  It  is  **flood4ide,*\  and  is 
sure  to  lead  on  to  Victory,  if  he  takes 
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advantage  of  it.  Bat,  neglected,  thrown 
away,  and  the  fntore  is  almost  sure  to 
miscarry. 

2.  The  period  of  connidiXcm  of  sin  is 
one  of  extreme  peril.  The  most  solemn 
hoar  of  the  sinner's  life  is  when  the 
Spirit  of  God  opens  his  eyes  and  smites 
his  heart  and  forces  him  to  cry,  "What 
mast  I  do  to  be  saved  ?"  He  is  on  the 
threshold  of  life,  and  eternal  destiny 
hangs  in  the  scale !  But,  hesitation, 
grieving  the  Spirit,  taming  back,  loning 
his  conviction,  and  he  may  be  rained 
forever;  it  may  be  "impossible  to  re- 
new sach  an  one  to  repentance."  The 
words  of  Christ  over  Jerasalem,  or  the 
awfal  words  of  God  in  Prov,  i:  24-31, 
may  be  applicable  to  hini.  Also,  "The 
harvest  is  past,"  etc. 

3.  The  period  of  divine  chastisements 
is  a  critical  period.  God*s  end  in  these 
nsnally  is  to  reclaim  men.  To  sin  on 
in  spite  of  them;  to  refase  to  be  cor- 
rected; to  wax  worse  and  worse  in  the 
day  of  trial  and  nnder  God's  afflictive 
dispensations,  is  to  ran  a  fearfal  risk 
of  final  and  eternal  abandonment. 
"  Why  shoald  ye  be  stricken  any  more; 
for  ye  will  revolt  more  dnd  more?" 


Sept.  24. — Zeal  in  Belioion. — Gal. 
iv:  18. 

To  be  always  zealoasly  afifected  in  a 
good  cause  is  commendable.  There  is 
"a  zeal  not  according  to  knowledge;" 
and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  this  kind  of 
zeal  in  the  Charch.  Bat  of  genaine 
zeal — zeal  springing  from  an  intelligent 
anderstanding  and  appreciation  of  the 
trath  and  the  reality  of  things,  there  is 
far  too  little  in  the  world. 

Beasoms  why  we  bhoxtiiD  be'  Zealous 
IN  Christ's  Service. 

1.  Manliness  reqaires  it.  A  caase  that 
is  worth  espoasing  at  all  is  worthy  of 
a  hearty  sapport,  and  a  timid  or  half- 
hearted acceptance  and  advocacy  is  in- 
consistent and  mean.  Many  a  caase  is 
well-nigh  rained  by  the  lack  of  zeal 
and  whole-heartedness  on  the  part  of 
its  professed  friends.  Beligion  and  the 
Charch  saffer  tenfold  more  from  the 
timidity,  the  lakewarmness,  the  half- 
hearted faith  and  advocacy  of  their  pro- 


fessed friends,  than  from  all  the  assaalts 
of  open  enemies.  Either  stand  np  bold- 
ly for  Jesas  and  bear  a  warm,  decided, 
faithfal  testimony,  or  never  link  yonr 
name  with  His,  or  with  His  people. 

2.  The  character  and  services  qf  the 
Master  render  anything  short  of  this 
a  crime,  and  a  betrayal  of  an  infinite 
trast.  Think  whatChrist  is;  what  He  has 
done  and  saffered  for  as;  what  He  expects 
of  as  as  His  disciples  and  friends  and 
soldiers;  and  what  He  has  committed 
to  oar  hands,  and  then  say  if  it  be  not 
perfidy,  ingratitade,  of  the  extremest 
type  and  degree,  after  confessing  Him 
before  angels  and  men,  to  show  indif- 
ference, a  wavering  in  oar  allegiance, 
a  lack  of  interest  and  devotion  to  His 
holy  and  blessed  caase. 

3.  The  reuxurd promised  may  well  stir  oar 
sonls  to  their  deepest  depths,  tax  every 
power  of  oar  being  to  its  atmost  capacity, 
and  hold  as  trae  to  oar  allegiance  and 
trast  by  an  irresistible  and  steady  attrac- 
tion. Life,  eternal  life,  in  the  kingdom  of 
God,  a  harp  of  gold,  a  crown  of  glory, 
a  mansion  in  heaven  !  And  all  as  the 
reward  of  u  few  years  of  barning  love, 
faithfal  testimony,  and  devoted  service 
in  behalf  of  Him  who  loved  as  and 
gave  Himself  for  as. 

MOBALS  IN  nCTZOlT. 

Bt  John  Habbebton. 
Fbom  being  the  andean  thing  which 
oar  religioas  ancestors  regarded  it  a 
centary  ago,  the  novel  has  come  to  be 
an  apparent  necessity  of  mental  life. 
There  are  very  few  people  who  read 
at  all,  bat  buy  and  read  novels.  Tastes 
dififer  as  to  authors  and  styles,  and  every 
reader  has  his  favorite;  but  the  story  is 
superior  to  the  teller,  for  the  reader  who 
can  not  find  exactly  the  novel  he  is  look- 
ing for,  generally  brings  himself,  with- 
out much  effort,  to  take  one  entirely 
different.  The  motive  of  novel  reading 
is  entirely  honorable ;  whether  expressed 
by  the  reader,  or  unknown  to  him,  it  is 
the  desire  for  company— for  news — ^for 
change.  Good  company — intelligent, 
cheerful,  well  bred  company — is  not 
always  within  call,  even  for  those  who 
are  part  of  "  good  society;"  bat  between 
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the  ooTers  of  books  may  always  be  found 
interestiDg  men  and  women,  with  their 
romances,  trials  and  triamphs,  and  to 
become  interested  in  them  is  as  easy  as 
to  be  absorbed  in  gossip  about  one's 
own  neighbors. 

Hundreds  of  novels  have  been  writ- 
ten by  clergymen,  hundreds  of  thous- 
ands are  in  Sunday-school  libraries, 
after  having  first  been  carefully  looked 
through,  for  fear  of  moral  breakers; 
novels — avowedly  sO)  in  distinction 
from  the  other  novels  disguised  under 
the  appellation  '*  moral  tales  *'—  are  read 
by  Christian  fathers  and  mothers,  and 
given  by  them  to  their  children.  And 
yet,  from  the  pulpit,  and  sometimes 
from  the  pews,  is  not  unfreqnently 
heard  an  agonizing  cry  of  "Beware!' 
Can  that  which  was  bad  for  onr  grand- 
fathers be  good  for  our  children  ?  Be- 
cause an  occasional  story  has  a  high 
moral  purpose,  must  all  the  licentious 
emanations  of  the  French  press  be  un- 
loaded upon  the  community?  Let  us 
banish  all  novels,  so  that  the  bad  may 
not  come  in  with  the  good. 

Such  are  some  of  the  arguments 
against  the  modem  novel,  of  good  souls 
whose  undoubted  earnestness  in  the 
cause  of  morality  is  coupled  with  ig- 
norance of  the  fact  that  the  steady  ten- 
dency of  English  fiction  has  been  toward 
probability,  morality,  cleanliness,  and 
even  fastidiousness.  The  representative 
modern  novelist  sometimes  introduces 
bad  characters  and  treats  of  vices — he 
would  be  untrue  to  life  did  he  not — but 
he  never  clings  to  them  or  caresses  them. 
As  to  French  novels,  they  are  not  read  to 
any  great  extent  in  America;  neither  the 
artof  some  of  them,  nor  the  filth  of  others 
can  make  them  popular  here.  "French 
novels  do  not  pay  to  publish,"  said  a 
well-known  bookseller  recently;  the  gist 
of  that  one  sentence  may  be  depended 
npon  to  protect  America  from  French 
fiction,  good  or  bad. 

Bat  the  abundance  and  cheapness  of 
fiction  during  recent  yenrs,  the  fact  that 
novels  are  being  more  read  than  ever, 
and  that  the  flood  can  not  be  turned 
back,  has  caused  the  more  thoughtful 
wing  of  the  protesting  class  to  demand 


thai  there  shall  be  diserimination  is 
novel  reading,  and  that  all  novels  whidi 
have  not  a  distinct  moral  pnrpoee  shall 
be  tabooed  in  religions  circles.  It  is 
not  enough  that  vice  shall  fail  and  vir- 
tne  triumph,  as  they  already  do  in  near- 
ly every  novel ;  but  the  author  most  start 
with  an  avowed  moral  purpose,  like  a 
minister  with  his  text,  and  have  all  his 
characters  and  incidents  conform  to  it 

That  this  plan,  although  fall  of  arti- 
fice, is  destitute  of  art,  has  been  fre- 
quently and  fully  explained.  But  it  has 
a  worse  fault;  it  compels  the  writer  to  be 
untrue  to  life,  to  make  his  characters  and 
incidents  unreal,  and  so  to  transgress 
the  greater  moralities  while  doing  lip 
service  to  others.  This  is  the  plan  on 
which  the  old-fashioned  Sunday-school 
library  books — all  of  which  were  novels 
in  every  particular — wer-^  written ;  is 
there  in  the  memory  of  any  adult  Chris- 
tian a  class  of  books  that  he  detests  ss 
he  does  the  old  Sunday-school  library? 
There  are  some  religious  novels,  so- 
called,  that  have  been  written  on  the 
same  method  and  have  gained  some 
popularity  through  the  glorification  of 
certain  moral  and  religious  theories  in 
which  men  like  to  have  their  faith  stim- 
ulated, because  it  is  not  really  strong; 
but  the  only  religious  tales  that  take 
permanent  hold  of  the  public  are  those 
of  which  sentiment,  not  dogmatism,  is 
the  note. 

To  put  a  plea,  political,  moral  or  re- 
ligious, in  the  form  of  a  story,  is  of 
course  entirely  permissible.  It  is  of  no 
consequence  if  the  story  so  written  lacks 
wit;  so  long  as  it  satisfies  those  for  whom 
it  is  prepared,  no  one  has  any  right  to 
complain.  But  who  can  contemplate 
without  wonder,  which  develops  into- 
horror,  the  spirit  that  prompts  a  man 
to  sit  down  and  write  as  if  he  were  fresh 
from  the  secret  councils  of  the  Almightyf 
There  are  moral  and  religions  novels  in 
which  the  mysteries  of  life  and  death, 
of  misfortune  and  affliction,  of  enforced 
association  of  natures  that  the  world 
would  keep  apart — mysteries  about 
which  the  Inspired  Word  is  silent,  and 
which  reverent  and  thoughtful  men  ex- 
pect to  see  unraveled  only  in  the  great- 
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hereafter,  are  handled  as  airily  and  con- 
fidently as  a  juggler  handles  his  toys. 
The  impossible  is  explained  away  by  the 
home-made  impossibilities,  lack  of  facts 
is  made  good  by  happy  accidents  and  co- 
incidences, and  the  method  of  the  story, 
from  first  to  last,  is  that  of  the  detested 
**  dime  novel "  and  the  trashy  romances 
which  fill  the  colamns  of  the  Shop  GirCs 
Weekly.  Every  character  develops  in 
the  direction  of  the  stronger  faculties, 
and  if  upon  any  are  imposed  burdens 
grievous  to  be  borne,  it  is  only  that  a 
speedy  and  glorious  deliverance  may 
come. 

Against  this  method,  which,  because 
it  is  avowedly  based  on  moral  purpose, 
is  said  to  exert  a  good  moral  influence 
through  its  works,  is  that  of  the  leaders 
and  models  of  the  modem  school  of 
novelists:  Ha'ypi^hume, Thackeray, Hugo, 
Turgeneff^  one  or  other  or  all  of  whom 
each  promising  modern  novelist  has 
studied,  whose  influence  for  morality 
exceeds  that  of  the  entire  swarm  of 
writers  of  •*  purpose  novels."  They  do 
not  picture  life  as  they  would  like  to  see 
it  or  to  have  it,  but  life  as  it  is.  The 
men  and  women  who  enter  their  pages 
as  sufferers  often  pass  out  with  their 
grievous  burdens  still  on  their  shoul- 
ders ;  frequently  the  wicked  flourish 
and  the  good  are  tormented,  not  for  a 
day  or  a  year,  but  long  enough  to  modify 
the  future  of  whole  families  and  com- 
munities. What  the  heathen  call  fate, 
and  some  Christians  are  weak  enough 
to  name  *'luck,"  seems  to  be  against 
many  of  the  noble  characters  and  to  be 
utterly  cruel,  undeserved  and  inexpli- 
cable. Yet  by  modest,  patient,  but  in- 
telligent study,  with  their  readers,  of 
the  springs  of  action,  and  of  the  effect 
of  character  on  character,  these  great 
novelists  never  complete  a  book  with- 
out convincing  their  readers  that  al- 
though life  contains  much  of  sorrow 
and  mystery,  life  is  yet  noble,  every  one 
may  live  nobly,  and  that  morality  is  the 
order  of  humanity  and  cannot  be  trans- 
gressed in  any  particular  without  in- 
finite consequences. 

How  does  this   method  differ  from 
that  of  the  sacred  writers?   Were  the 


good  men  of  the  Scripture  records  nU 
ways  good  or  ever  wholly  good?  Are 
not  their  great  sins  and  harmful  weak- 
nesses all  set  down  in  black  and  white 
beside  their  virtues?  Are  not  the  Bible 
stories  so  many  standards  by  which  the 
alleged  "  moral  novels  "  of  to-day  are  to 
be  condemned  ?  Or,  to  appeal  to  a  stan- 
dard which  every  right-minded  man 
can  find  in  his  own  life,  does  not  all 
human  experience  show  that  the 
method — though  not  necessarily  the 
infiuence — of  the  current  religio-moral 
novels  is  unmoral  and  unchristian  !  Ac* 
cording  to  these  books  man  grows  only 
in  the  direction  of  his  greatest  strength, 
but  human  experience  proves,  and 
Christianity  teaches,  that  perfect  man- 
hood and  character  come  finally  through 
the  training  and  toning  of  all  the  weaker 
qualities  of  our  nature.  The  burdens 
which  men  have  to  bear  are  not  placed 
where  they  can  most  easily  be  carried, 
but  often  on  the  weakest  part— often 
where  they  pinch,  gall,  grind,  crush. 
The  business  reverse  which  would  be 
hardest  to  bear  is  the  one  that  comes. 
It  is  the  dearest  child,  not  the  worst  one, 
which  dies.  Almost  any  of  us  would 
prefer  our  neighbor's  troubles  to  our 
own.  Though  men  have  gone  mad  over 
this  great  mystery,  and  even  close  stu- 
dents of  life  sometimes  lose  heart  in  the 
maze,  only  the  truly  religious  nature 
can  hopefully  contemplate  the  end  of 
some  human  complications,  the  begin- 
nings of  which  have  been  sad  and  in- 
explicable. 

Therefore,  truly  moral  fiction  is  that 
which  presents  life  as  it  is.  It  must  be 
realistic,  and  it  must  show  the  effect  of 
joy,  sorrow,  work  and  association  on 
human  character.  It  will  have  its  coun- 
terfeits— is  there  anything  good  which 
is  not  counterfeited  ?— but  these  can  be 
detected  and  avoided.  It  may  be  well 
for  some  unskillful  writers  to  brand 
their  books  **  purpose  novels,"  just  as 
the  awkward  school-boy  writes  *'This 
is  a  horse,"  under  an  early  attempt  at 
drawing;  but  the  true  moralists  in  fic- 
tion are  those  who  regard  life  largely, 
curiously,  reverently,  but  never  venture 
to  describe  it  other  than  it  is,  leaving. 
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the    reader  to  draw   his  own  concla- 


sions. 


^•^ 


A  POSSIBLE  FULFILHEKT  OF  A  BS- 
HABSABLS  PB0FZES7. 

Bt  PABSONICUtt. 

The  forty-seventh  chapter  of  the 
prophesy  of  Ezekiel  contains  a  very  re- 
markable prediction  which,  manifestly, 
has  not  yet  been  accomplished.  It  is 
mainly  physical  in  its  featnres,  and  re- 
lates to  the  land  of  Palestine.  It  in- 
dicates natural  changes  to  occur  in  the 
future,  and  describes  the  effects  of  such 
changes  in  very  extraordinary  language. 

The  element  which  is  to  cause  all  these 
natural  changes  and  transformations 
and  blessings,  is  **  water'* — water  in 
great  and  unheard  of  abundance  for  an 
oriental  country— a  "river,"  so  deep 
and  broad  that  it  could  not  be  "  passed 
over. "  *'  These  waters  issue  out  toward 
the  east  country,  and  go  down  into  the 
desert,  and  go  into  the  sea;"  and  these 
waters  shall  be  purifying,  "and  there 
shall  be  a  very  great  multitude  of  fish," 
aud  "  fishermen  shall  spread  forth  their 
nets"  where  there  has  been  no  water 
certainly  from  the  beginning  of  Jewish 
history. 

We  have  had  hitherto  no  rational  ex- 
planation of  this  positive  and  well- 
defined  prophecy;  and  no  events  have 
transpired  which  can  be  regarded  in 
the  light  of  a  fulfilment  of  it  It  de- 
scribes great  physical  changes  to  occur, 
in  a  natural,  and  not  supernatural  way. 
The  scene  of  the  change  is  to  be  wrought 
in  Palestine.  And  there  is  no  mistak- 
ing the  effects  to  flow  from  them. 

Commentators  do  not  seem  to  under- 
stimd  the  passage,  certainly  do  not  ex- 
plain it  satisfactorily.  They  treat  it  in 
a  vague  and  metaphorical  way.  Indeed 
its  meaning  is  beyond  the  ken  of  human 
wisdom,  with  the  light  of  history  alone 
to  guide  us.  But  two  solutions  seem 
possible  to  us  now  :  first,  a  great  cata- 
clysm, such  as  is  indicated  in  the 
fourteenth  chapter  of  the  prophecy  of 
Zechariah;  or,  second,  the  skill  and 
power  of  modem  engineering.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  latter 
Lore  in  keeping  with  the  spirit 


of  the  age,  and  in  conaonanoe  with 
God's  government  of  the  world. 

Seemingly,  there  is  nothing  physi- 
cally impossible  in  human  skill  and 
prowess  bringing  Ezekiel's  prophecy 
literally  to  pass.  The  contemplated 
"  Jordan  Canal,  *'  if  carried  to  sucoessfol 
completion,  in  the  judgment  of  compe- 
tent engineers,  will  meet  fairly  all  the 
conditions  of  this  remarkable  prophecy. 
The  project  is  to  out  a  broad  canal  from 
the  Mediterranean  to  the  Jordan,  and 
another  from  the  Gulf  of  Akaba,  whichis 
the  northeastern  arm  of  the  Bed  Sea. 
to  the  Dead  Sea.  This  plan  is  said  to 
be  feasible  by  engineers  who  have  made 
preliminary  surveys  of  this  region.  The 
chief  obstacle  to  it,  as  an  engineering 
feat,  will  be  found  in  the  blofEs  south  of 
the  Dead  Sea.  The  Bed  Sea  ends  on  the 
north  in  the  gulfs  of  Suez  and  Akaba. 
There  are  bold  bluffs  and  upland  regions 
between  the  Gulf  of  Akaba  and  the  de- 
pression in  which  the  Dead  Sea  lies. 
But  we  are  assured  that  this  obstacl<*| 
*  although  serious,  is  not  insurmount- 
able. Indeed,  in  view  of  actual  accom- 
plishment— the  Suez  Canal,  the  Mt. 
Cenis  tunnel,  the  Pacific  railways,  the 
canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama, 
and  the  Brooklyn  Bridge— no^Atnj;  in 
this  line  seems  impossible. 

And  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  eo«(. 
Great  as  it  would  be,  once  demonstrate 
the  feasibility  and  the  immense  practi- 
cal benefits  to  flow  from  it,  and  the 
money  will  be  forthcoming.  Greater 
.  and  costlier  enterprises  by  far  have  been 
undertaken  and  pushed  to  a  successful 
issue  by  the  daring  and  indomitable 
spirit  and  the  exhaustless  resources  of 
this  wonderful  age.  And  what  has  been 
done  in  this  line  may  be  done  again. 
The  Suez  CanAl  was  thought  to  be  a 
highly  visionary  scheme;  but  already  a 
second  one  is  to  be  built  by  the  side  of 
the  first.  Vast  commercial  interests  de- 
mand it.  Com  potent  j  udges  affirm  that 
it  would  be  cheaper,  and  in  many  re- 
spects preferable,  to  cut  the  new  one 
through  Palestine  than  through  the 
sands  of  Egypt 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  thai  this  pro- 
ject has  awakened  no  little  interest  in 
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London,  and  full  and  accurate  surveys 
are  now  being  made  by  English  engi- 
neers. There  are  many  reasons,  both  of 
a  commercial  and  political  nature,  why 
England  should  favor  such  an  enter- 
prise. The  Suez  Canal  is  a  complicated 
affair.  France  dominates  in  its  control, 
though  English  commerce  is  its  main 
support.  It  is  not  reliable  in  case  of 
war.  Cholera,  or  other  Asiatic  pesti- 
lences, may  enforce  a  rigid  quarantine. 
The  matter  is  discussed  in  the  London 
Times,  and  a  company  has  been  formed 
to  execute  the  new  undertaking.  So  that 
it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  by  the 
close  of  the  century,  or  even  before,  we 
may  see  great  ships  making  the  transit 
from  European  to  Asiatic  waters  many 
hundred  feet  above  the  present  level  of 
the  Dead  Sea.  Such  a  sight  would  not 
be  any  more  wonderful  than  what  is 
seen  to-day— a  fleet  of  immense  mer- 
chantmen making  its  way  through  the 
African  desert ! 

If  carried  into  effect,  this  engineering 
enterprise  will  work  important  changes 
in  the  physical  geography  of  Palestine, 
in  the  commercial  relations  and  inter- 
ests of  the  country,  as  well  as  its  climate 
and  social  life.     The  depression  of  the 
Dead  Sea  region  is  said  to  be  1,300  feet 
below  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  Bed  seas.     In  order  to  bring 
the  three  seas  to  a  common  level,  the 
entire  valley  in  which  the  Dead  Sea  is 
located,  would  be  converted  into  a  large 
inland  body  of  water,  extending  from 
the  bluff,  south  of  the  Dead  Sea,  way  up 
to  the  north  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee, 
filling   up  of    course   the  intervening 
valley  of  the  Jordan,  and  bringing  the 
water  to  within  a  few  miles  of  the  city 
of  Jerusalem.     Thus  that  now  inland, 
dead  city  might  come,  in  time,  to  rival 
Constantinople    itself    in    commercial 
importance,  as  its  physical  advantages 
would  be  equally  great  in  relation  both 
to  Europe  and  Asia.     A  large  inner  lake 
would  also  have   a    highly  beneficial 
effect  on  the  climate  of  Palestine;  whilst 
An  extensive  system  of  irrigation,  made 
feasible  and  easy  by  such  an  abundance 
of  water,  would  more  than  restore  it  to 
its  pristine  fertility  and  glory.    It  is 


only  twenty-five  miles  from  the  Medi- 
terranean at  Acre,  near  Mt.  Carmel, 
across  the  plains  of  Esdraelon  to  the 
river  Jordan.  A  century  ago  such  a 
thing  were  impossible,  for  there  was  no 
engineering  skill  equal  to  the  task. 

In  the  light  of  such  possibilities  the 
prophecy  of  Ezekiel  possesses  fresh  in- 
terest; and  it  is  not  impossible  that  it 
may  receive  a  literal  fulfillment  during 
the  lifetime  of  the  present  generation. 
The  writer  is  no  prophet;  and  it  may  be 
that  we  do  not  interpret  aright  the 
prophet's  words;  and  it  certainly  does 
not  belong  to  us  to  help  out  unfulfilled 
prophecy  by  speculations,  however  cu- 
rious or  plausible.  Still  is  it  proper  for 
us  to  note  the  remarkable  terms  of  this 
prophetic  utterance  in  the  light  of  this 
great  engineering  project,  and  point  out 
how  such  a  grand  waterway  would  ac- 
complish what  Ezekiel  foretold  nearly 
2,500  years  ago. 

Three    prominent    changes    are  de- 
scribed: 1.  The  dry  valleys  before  Jeru- 
salem are  to  flow  with  pure  water,  the 
water  rising  higher  and   higher  until 
their  upper  terraces  are  inundated.    2. 
The  waters  of  the  Dead  Sea  are  to  be 
*<  healed  "or  purified,    and  the  lands 
along  its  borders  to  be  richly  fertilized. 
3.  The  waters  of  the  Dead  Sea,  having 
been  totally  changed  in   character,  are 
to  teem  with  fish ;  **  as  the  fish  of  the 
great  sea,  exceeding  many."  Two  places 
are  mentioned  as  resorts  for  busy  fish- 
ermen— ^Engedi  and  Eneglaim:  **They 
shall  be  a  place  to  spread  forth  nets;" 
'*and  there  shall  be  a  very  great  multi- 
tude of  fish."    The  fish  from  the  Medi- 
terranean would  have  free  passage  to 
the  Bed  Sea;  and  so  would  the  maritime 
oommeroe  of  the  nations.    In  the  gulf 
of  Akaba  there  is  a  depth  of  two  hun- 
dred fathoms  of  water,  amply  sufficient 
for  the  largest  demands  of  traffic. 

To  say  that  the  Jordan  Canal  will  be 
built,  might  be  rash  To  assume  that  it 
will  be  built  in  fulfillment  of  prophecy, 
might  be  criticised  as  foolish.  To  bring 
its  possibilities  forward  as  probable 
proof  that  the  Jews  are  one  day  to  be 
restored  to  their  ancient  possession, 
might  be  pronounced  **  hobby-riding." 
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And  yet.  stranger  things  than  any  or  all 
of  these,  have  come  to  pass  in  God's 
wonder-working  providence. 

THE  TBAHSrOEimia  POWER  OP  THE 

OOSFEL.* 
Bt  Abthtjb  T.  Piebson.  D.  D. 
The  Divine  Hand  has  been  oonspio- 
nous  in  the  missionary  work  in  the  di- 
rect  transformation  of  character,  both 
individual  and  national.     The  fiercest, 
hardest,  rudest  of  heathen  have  been 
subdued,  softened,  refined  by  the  Gos- 
pel. Africaner,  that  monster  of  cruelty, 
who  would  kill  an  innocent  man  to 
make  a  drinking  cup  of  his  skull  and  a 
drum-head  of  his  skin.  was.  at  the  touch 
of  that  Gospel,  turned  from  a  lion  into 
a  lamb.     Guergis,  the  ferocious  Koord, 
who  would  have  killed  his  own  daugh- 
ter as  she  prayed  for  him,  was  struck 
by  it  into  penitence,  as  bitter  as  Peter's, 
and  as  potent.    He  laid  aside  gun  and 
dagger  for  Testament  and  hymn  book, 
and  made  the  mountains  echo  with  the 
story  of  his  great  sins  and  great  Saviour, 
shouting  with    dying    breath,    "Free 
grace!"     Even    Fidelia    Fiske    could 
scarcely  believe  she  saw  the  miracle  of  ' 
such  a  conversion.      Sau   Quala,    the 
Karen,  was  by  that  same  Gospel  changed 
into  an  apostolic  worker.    He  aided  the 
missionaries  in  the  translation  of  the 
Word,  guided  them  for  fifteen  years 
through  the  jungles  ;  then  himself  be- 
gan to  preach  and  plant   churches — 
within  three    years    gathering  nearly 
twenty-five  hundred  converts  into  more 
than  thirty  congregations— and  refusing 
a  tempting  government  position,  rather 
than  mix  up  God's  work  with  secular 
labor,  though  his  poverty  forced  him  to 
leave  his  lovely  wife  in  loneliness. 

So  has  the  Gtospel  transformed  whole 
communities.  In  1878,  the  Ko  Thah 
Byu  Memorial  Hall  was  consecrated, 
commemorating  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  the  first  Karen  convent,  whose  name 
it  bears.  Karens  built  it  at  a  cost  of 
fifteen  thousand  dollars.  It  represented 
twenty  thousand  living  disciples  con- 
verted from  demon  worship,  maintain- 

•  Bee  note  in  August  number,  page  838. 
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iog  their  own  chnrches  and  sohooU, 
bedde  twenty  thousand  more  who  had 
died  in  the  laith  of  Jeans.  That  hall 
contents  Shway  Mote  Tan  Pagoda, 
with  its  shrines  and  fanes  on  anoppos- 
ing  hill— the  double  monument  of  what 
the  Karens  toare  and  art. 

The  story  of  the  Gospel  in  the  South 
Seas  should  be  written  in    starUght. 
John  Williams,  the   blacksmith's  boy, 
and  the  apostle  of   Polynesia,   found 
idolatry  of  the  most  degraded  type,  and 
savages  of  the  lowest  grade.    Yet  his 
progress  was  one  rapid  career  of  con- 
quest.   Churches  and  schools  grew,  he 
knew  not  how.     A  lawless  people  adopt 
a  code  of  laws  and  trial  by  jury.  Print- 
ing presses  scatter  their  leaves  like  the 
tree  of  life  ;  and  even  a  missionary  so- 
ciety is  formed  with  King  Pomare  ss 
its  president,  and  twenty-five  hundred 
dollars  as  its  first  year's  contribution. 
Within  a  year  after  he  landed  at  Eara- 
tonga,  the  whole  Hervey  group,  with  a 
population  of    seven    thousand,   have 
thrown  away  their  idols,  and  a  church- 
building  is  going  up.  six  hundred  feet 
long.  He  turns  to  the  Samoagroup,  and 
shortly  has   the   whole    people,  sixty 
thousand,  in  Christian  schools. 

The  tole  of  Fiji  is  not  less  wonderful. 
These  cannibals  built  the  very  hute  of 
their  chiefs  upon  the  bodies  of  Uving 
human  beings,  buried  alive,  and  they 
launched   their    canoes     upon    living 
bodies  as  rollers  ;  they  slew  infants  and 
strangled    widows.    Human    Unguage 
has  no  terms  to  describe  the  abasement 
of  this  people,  or  their  atrocious  cus- 
toms.   Such  deeds  of  darkness  should 
be  written  in  blood  and  recorded  in  helL 
The  Fijians  are  now  a  Christian  people. 
In  1836  missionary  labor  began  among 
them  ;  seven  years  later  the  island  of 
Onohad  not  one  heathen  left  on  it. 
and  became  the  centre  of  Gospel  light 
to  the  whole  group.    To-day  every  vil- 
lage has  its  Christian  homes  and  schools, 
and  there  art  nine  hundred  churches  on 
those  islands. 

So  it  was  with  the  new  Hebrides.  It 
was  written  as  Dr.  Geddie's  Epitaph, 
that "  when  he  came  to  Aneityum,  there 
were  no  Christians;  when  he  left,  there 
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were  no  heathens. "  These  are  bat  a 
few  representatiTe  cases.  Madagascar 
was  so  hopeless  a  field  that  the  French 
governor  of  the  island  of  Bourbon  told 
the  pioneer  missionaries  that  they 
might  as  well  try  to  convert  cattle  as  the 
Malagasy.  Yet  the  Gospel  barely  got 
a  foothold  there  when  it  took  such  root 
that  twenty-five  years  of  fire  and  blood 
failed  to  bum  out  or  blot  out  its  im- 
pression. And  now  a  Christian  Church 
stands  on  the  court  grounds,  and  on 
the  coronation  table  together  lie  the 
Laws  of  the  Realm  and  the  Bible,  as 
the  Higher  Law  of  Madagascar,  **that 
crown  of  the  London  Missionary  So- 
ciety." 

The  American  Board  of  Commission- 
ers for  Foreign  Missions,  however,  in 
1879,  declared  at  Syracuse,  that  the  pre- 
vious seven  years  in  Japan  furnish  the 
most  remarkable  chapter  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  eclipsing  not  only  Mada- 
gascar, but  the  early  triumphs  of  Chris- 
tianity. The '^Lonestar'*  mission  among 
the  Teloogoos,  almost  abandoned  as 
both  helpless  and  fruitless  in  1853,  in 
1878  blazed  forth  with  a  brilliancy  like 
that  of  Sirius  ;  within  forty  days  nearly 
ten  thousand  converts  were  baptised. 
The  experiences  of  Powell  at  Nanumaga, 
Duncan  at  Columbia,  Judson  in  Bur- 
mah,  Wheeler  in  Turkey,  Johnson  in 
Sierra  Leone,  Qrc^t  in  Persia,  Scudder 
in  India,  Wolfe  in  China,  Mc'All  in  ^ 
France,  and  David  Brainard  in  New 
Jersey,  besides  many  more  which  we 
have  not  space  to  mention,  furnish  un- 
answerable proof  that  the  Hand  of  God 
is  in  this  work  of  modern  missions. 

While  looking  at  the  marvels  of  this 
missionary  history,  we  must  not  forget 
how  the  subsidence  of  opposing  sys- 
tems has  prepared  the  way  for  Gk)Bpel 
triumphs.  When  the  first  seventeen 
missionaries  landed  at  Hawaii,  God  had 
gone  before  them,  the  old  king  was  dead, 
the  idols  burned,  the  old  pagan  faith 
cast  away  as  worthless,  and  the  first 
death  blow  struck  at  the  tabu  system. 
The  isles  were  waiting  for  his  law. 
When  Mc'All  crossed  the  English  Chan- 
nel, the  fields  of  France  were  already 
white  for  the  sickle.     Bouchard,   Be- 


TeiUaud,  and  others,  had  already  for- 
saken Bomanism,  as  the  ally  of  ignor- 
ance and  superstition ;  and  a  whole  peo- 
ple were  ready  for  a  grand  insurrection 
of  thought,  and  resurrection  of  con- 
science. Tired  of  feeding  on  the  ashes 
of  Atheism  and  priestcraft,  they  hunger 
for  the  bread  of  life.  God  has  let  down 
the  continent  below  the  sea  level.  It  is 
not  BO  much  a  rising  tide  as  a  sinking 
land.  But  is  His  hand  any  the  less  con- 
spicuous, when  He  thus  floods  the  con- 
tinents with  the  Gospel  ? 
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Bt  Pbesidknt  D.  8.  Gbboobt,  D.  D. 

Much  is  said  about  the  decline  in  the 
power  of  the  pulpit.  Our  skeptical 
friends  would  have  us  believe  that  it 
has  lost  its  power,  never  to  regain  it 
What  is  the  real  state  of  the  case  ?  For 
the  man  who  has  anything  of  the  scien- 
tific spirit,  there  is  no  logical  escape 
from  the  fact  of  the  tremendous  prog- 
ress of  Christianity  in  the  world  dur- 
ing the  present  century,  a  progress  far 
outstripping  anything  in  the  history  of 
the  past,  and  infolding  within  itself  the 
germs  of  a  larger  and  still  more  rapid 
development  in  the  near  future.  It 
is  true  that  the  more  perfect  organiza- 
tion of  the  forces  of  Christianity  has 
had  much  to  do  with  this  increasing 
efficiency  of  the  Church  ;  but  at  the 
same  time  it  is  pretty  evident  that  if 
there  has  been  any  marked  decline  in 
the  power  of  the  pulpit,  it  must  have 
been  local,  or  temporary,  or  both.  That 
there  are  signs  of  a  local  and  temporary 
decline,  those  who  have  observed  most 
carefully  will  probably  be  most  inclined 
to  admit.  The  writer's  observation  has 
led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
has  been  such  a  decline  in  the  case  of 
many  of  the  rich  churches  of  our  great 
metropolitan  cities,  and  the  object  of 
the  present  paper  is  to  note  some  of  the 
drifts  and  defects  to  which  this  result 
seems  to  him  attributable.  The  special 
field  of  his  recent  observation  has  taken 
in  some  four  or  more  of  our  largest 
cities,  including  the  great  commercial 
metropolis. 
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predate  and  present  the  Uw  in  its  slay- 
ing power  over  the  lost  sinner.     There 
are  churches  in  which,  if  presented  at 
all,  it  is  explained  away,  since  it  is  an 
unwelcome    theme    to    the    sovereign 
pews.    If  by  chance  it  is  presented  in 
snch  placeH,  it  begets  disgust,  rather 
than  conviction.      '*  Miss  S.,  how  did 
you  like  Dr.  V.  this  morning  ?"  said  one 
member  of  such  a  church  to  another 
meibber,  as  they  passed  out.    **  Ah  !  the 
vulgar  man!  He  said,  'You  sinners.'" 
That  was  the  response.  Imagine  such  a 
people  listening  to  Edwards'  sermon  on 
"Sinners  in  the  hands  of  an  angry 
Ood  ";  or  on  the  text.  **  Their  feet  shall 
slide  in  due  time  "  !  That  is  the  preach- 
ing they  need;  but  they  say,  "Times 
have  changed."  Where  the  law  is  never 
brought  home  to  the  conscience,  there 
can  of  course  be  no  need  for  the  Gospel, 
and  no  force  to  the  Gospel.     He  who 
does  not  feel  that  he  is  lost,  does  not 
want  to  be  saved.    There  is  a  larger 
number  of  churches  in  which  the  law 
is  preached  instead  of  the  Gospel,  as  the 
way  of  life.      The  call  is  constant  to  do 
this  and   to  do  that.     The  forms  and 
duties  of  religion  are  made  a  fetich. 
Self-righteousness  is  systematically  cul- 
tivated by  these  constant  calls  to  works 
as  the  way  of  life.     Works  are  indeed 
indispensable  as  a  proof  of  the  faith 
that  is  in  us  ;  but  when  men  forget  to 
put  the  inspiration  of  Christ  and  His 
cross  back  of  them,  it  is  time  to  lay 
down  this  •*  deadly  doing."    When  will 
men  learn  that  no  true  Christian  work 
ever  comes  about  in  that  way  ?    There 
must  always  be  the  two-sided  preaching 
of  the  law:  for  the  sinner,  setting  it  forth 
in  all  its  demands  as  a  way  of  life  to^ 
convince  him  of  his  death  and  hopeless- 
ness without  Christ;  for  the  saint,  hold- 
ing it  up  as  the  rule,  the  ideal,  to  which 
God  in   saving  him  is  seeking  to  con- 
form his  life.     Without  it  the  sinner 
will  perish  in  his  blindness  and  self- 
righteousness,  and  the  saint  will  bring 
dishonor  upon  his  Saviour  by  his  im- 
perfect living.  Candid  observation  must 
convince  any  one  that  here  is  the  fatal 
weakness  of  many  of  our  pulpits  of  the 
present  day. 


But  even  where  the  law  is  to  some 
extent  preached,  there  are  grave  defects 
in  the  presentation  of  Christ  and  His 
salvation.  Any  complete  preaching  of 
Christ  must  present  Him  in  these  as- 
pects at  least,  as  Jtaus,  as  Lord,  as  ex- 
ample or  idealt  and  as  Miper, 

Some  of  the  pulpits  are  powerless  for 
aaving  aoula,  because,  while  they  some- 
times mention  the  name  of  Jesus,  they 
never  recognize  His  office  as  the  Divine 
Saviour  from  sin.  Several  years  ago  a 
prominent  preacher  published  a  tract 
on  <*  What  must  I  do  to  be  saved  ?**  in 
which  neither  the  name  nor  the  work 
of  the  Saviour  was  mentioned.  This  is 
of  course  building  without  foundation. 
In  some  of  the  '* great"  pulpits  the 
Jeeus  is  exhibited  in  His  completeness 
— the  sacrificial  atonement,  the  moral 
influence,  and  the  delivering  power  of 
the  Gospel  all  being  presented.  In  many 
of  them,  however,  some  one  of  these  as- 
pects of  His  work  is  dwelt  upon  to  the 
neglector  exclusion  of  the  rest.  Compara- 
tively few  of  them  in  this  day  emphasize 
the  vicarious  sacrifice  ;  it  is  not  the 
popular  thing  in  the  high  places  where 
the  *'holy  respectables"  do  not  relish 
being  called  "sinners,"  and  so  do  not 
feel  any  pressing  need  of  salvation.  A 
few,  where  there  is  some  familiarity 
with  the  later  developments  of  science, 
dwell  upon  redemption  in  its  dynamic 
relations  to  law  and  transgression,  ig- 
noring its  sacrificial  aspects.  By  far 
the  greatest  number  of  them  hold  forth 
the  moral  suasion  view,  putting  senti- 
ment in  place  of  divine  righteousness, 
and  power  and  sacrificial  offering. 

Some  pulpits  of  the  same  class  are 
powerless  to  make  right  Christian  condud, 
because  of  their  failure  to  present  Christ 
as  Lfjrdt  requiring  obedience  of  all  who 
accept  Him  as  Saviour  ;  the  popular 
thing  being  a  Gk)spel  of  license,  rather 
than  of  obedience.  Others,  however 
they  may  **  draw"  and  add  to  the  church 
roll,  are  impotent  to  transform  ehtnxuier 
and  make  men  Christlike,  for  the 
reason  that  they  exalt  Christ  as  the 
Ideal,  and  dwell  upon  culture  and  man- 
liness, leaving  out  sacrifice  and  obed- 
ience.   Still  others  are  failing  to  make 
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^fftixot  Christian  workers,  through  fail- 
are  to  set  Christ  forth  as  the  Helper 
through  the  Holy  Ghost ;  the  Source  of 
power  in  both  preacher  and  hearer;  the 
Inspiration  of  all  true  progress,  ac- 
cording to  His  acoension  promise,"  Lo, 
I  am  with  with  you  alway,  eyen  unto 
the  end  of  the  world.*' 

This  fragmentary  Gtospel,  so  prevalent 
in  the  high  places,  often  going  along 
with  an  open  contempt  for  "theology," 
is  one  of  the  great  sources  of  weakness 
in  the  Church  bf  the  present  day.  It 
is  found  in  pulpits  that  are  sought  for 
and  patterned  after.  It  will  be  seen 
that  it  readily  runs  into  the  preaching 
of  '^another  Gospel  "than  the  genuine; 
■and  when  it  does  this  it  may  become, 
because  of  the  partial  truth  in  it,  a  more 
injurious  thing  to  the  Church  of  Christ 
than  either  the  Gospel  of  secularism  or 
that  of  high-thinking. 

Personal  observation  in  the  larger 
cities  of  our  cou.itry  has  shown  tho.  ex- 
istence of  these  drifts  and  defects  in  the 
preaching  of  the  day;  but  the  Christian 
may  derive  comfort  from  the  fact,  also 
made  evident  by  observation,  that  the 
evils  are  local  and  partial  rather  than 
national  and  universal.  The  question 
how  they  are  to  be  remedied  is  one  of 
great  importance.  There  is  only  room 
here  to  say  that  they  will  be  remedied 
when  the  preachers  come  to  find  mes- 
sages of  sin  and  salvation  in  the  Word 
of  God,  instead  of  messages  of  worldli- 
ness  in  the  public  opinion,  the  senti- 
mental aBstheticism,  and  the  secular 
movements,  of  the  times.  This  they 
will  do  when  they  find  their  inspiration 
in  the  presence  and  power  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  rather  than  in  the  applause  of 
the  ablest  pews. 

PuBPOssLEss  Sermons.  — There  are 
men  who  make  admirable  sermons:  as 
specimens  of  reasoning  they  are  con- 
clusive; in  style  and  structure,  splen- 
did. On  hearing  one  of  these  sermons 
all  admit  it  was  a  noble  production. 
But  it  failed  to  do  the  appropriate  work 
of  a  sermon.  It  aroused  no  dormant 
conscience,  reached  and  troubled  no 
obdurate  heart,  because  the  preacher 
did  not  mean  to  do  any  such  thing. 
His  object  was  not  present,  redeeming 
effect. — Gboboe  Shepabd,  D.  D. 


TfiS  aSBHAK  PBOT£STAKT  FOLFIT 
OF  T0-DA7: 

Its  Gharaoteristic  Elements  of  Stre&gtii 
and  its  ZSlements  of  Weakness. 

No.  m. 

Bt  Thxodob  Chbibtlisb,  D.D.,  Pbofbs- 

SOB     OF     ThBOLOOT,     AMD     UnIVEBSTTT 

Pbbachbb  in  Bonn,  Gebmany. 


kLEXENTS  OF  STBENQTH   IN  THE  OEBMAN 

PULPIT. 

The  elements  of  strength  in  German 
sermonizing  are  not  as  prominent  as 
among  some  other  nations.  In  the 
French  method  these  elements  are  to 
be  found  especially  in  the  brilliancy  of 
language  and  in  captivating  rhetoric. 
In  the  Anglo-American,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken,  in  the  power  of  practical  ap- 
plication. In  the  German  method  there 
are,  first  of  all,  the  general  elements 
that  characterize  the  strength  of  a  ser- 
mon from  a  formal  and  material  point 
of  view.  I  shall  particularize  but  a 
few  of  these  elements,  which  especially 
distinguish  the  German  manner  and 
custom. 

From  a  formal  point  of  view  the  Ger- 
man sermon  of  to-day  is  mainly  charac- 
terized by  a  strict  homiletio  order  in  its 
construction,  by  "the  architecture  of 
the  oration,"  by  its  firm  and  simple  yet 
not  artificial  handling  of  the  synthetic 
method,  by  its  clear  and  logical  divis- 
ions, and  by  its  comprehensive  connec- 
tion of  thought.  In  Germany  the  lay- 
sermon,  free  from  rules  of  art,  is  as  yet 
rarely  heard— all  preachers  being  theo- 
logically educated  and  homiletically 
trained.  Hence  we  find  the  synthetic 
method,  so  well  calculated  to  satisfy  the 
educated  classes,  with  theme  and  parts, 
prevailing  in  the  Sunday  sermons, 
while  the  form  of  homilies  is,  as  a  rule, 
adopted  for  the  weekly  lecture  (Bible 
lesson).  The  German  preacher  speaks, 
for  the  most  part,  to  a  soberly  thinking 
and  calmly  proving  audience;  there- 
fore he  is  obliged,  above  all  things,  to 
study  order  and  perspicuity.  Without 
these  two  elements  the  preacher  is  lost 
anyw)iere,  but  more  especially  in  Ger- 
many.   Hence  the  universal  exertion 
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of  German  preachers  in  this  direction. 
Fortanately  the  science  of  homiletics 
has  made  correspondingly  great  progress 
in  Germany  during  the  past  sixty  years. 
Its  many  formal  rules  and  regulations 
have  been  very  much  simplified,  and 
have  beeij  reduced  to  a  few  necessary 
laws;  and,  therefore,  the  German  ser- 
mon is  now  progressing  along  more  at- 
tractive ways.  No  longer  do  we  hear 
the  monstrous  double  and  triple  intro- 
ductions of  olden  times;  the  manifold 
divisions  that  no  one  could  remember; 
the  fivefold  compulsory  rule  of  appli- 
cation; the  unyielding,  artificial  correct- 
ness of  the  once  much-admired  Bein- 
hard  (Court  preacher  in  Dresden,  died 
in  1812};  the  mania  of  a  logical  and  dia- 
lectical virtuosity,  according  to  which 
the  text  appears  to  exist  solely  for  the 
sake  of  its  homiletic  divisions;  and  the 
unnatural  length  of  the  discourse. 
Everywhere  there  prevail,  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  in  the  construction  of  the  ser- 
mon, order  and  perspicuity,  simplicity 
and  naturalness,  a  complete  Theme, 
rarely  more  than  two  or  three  divis- 
ions, moderate  length  (thirty  to  forty- 
five  minutes),  repeated  alternation  of 
explanation  and  application.  Thus  only 
can  preaching  continue  to  attract  the 
educated. 

Language  and  diction  also  correspond 
with  the  above.  Even  if  the  language  is 
not  **  as  polished  as  the  French  " — we  lay 
less  emphasis  upon  rhetorical  brilliancy 
nowadays  —  it  is,  nevertheless,  much 
purer  German,  in  contrast  with  the 
past  mingling  of  the  German  language 
with  Latin,  Greek,  and  French  frag- 
ments. And,  besides,  as  indicated 
above,  it  is  strictly  in  keeping  with  the 
solemnity  of  the  church  services,  free 
from  all  common  and  slang  expressions, 
avoiding,  as  a  rule,  both  the  vulgar  and 
too  familiar,  as  well  as  the  strained  and 
too  ornate,  and  retaining  that  which  is 
becoming,  dignified  and  powerful.* 

*  Luther's  transUtion  of  the  Bible,  that  struck 
the  langTuige  of  the  common  people  in  so  pUstic 
and  classic  a  manner,  furnishes  us  with  the  best 
model  of  a  dignified  and  popular  style.  He  that 
is  able  to  use  its  language  will  reach  the  heart 
of  the  German  people. 


A  principal  element  of  strength  in 
German  preaching  is  its  frte  (fWtiyry. 
The  practice  of  reading  from  manu- 
script in  the  pnlpit  is  well-nigh  an  im- 
possibility in  Germany.  In  a  number 
of  instances  the  church  authorities 
have  actually  forbidden  it — at  least,  to 
all  ministers  under  fifty  years  of  age. 
This  is  a  legacy  of  olden  times — of 
Reformation  days;  just  as  in  England 
the  opposite  custom  is  an  inheritance 
from  the  days  of  Cranmer.  Yet  in  no 
ease  Is  the  German  sermon  purely  ex- 
temporized— L  e.,  after  brief  meditation 
"shaken,  as  it  were,  out  of  one's  coat 
sleeves  **— but  rather,  in  nearly  all  cases, 
carefully  developed  in  writing,  read 
and  re-read  a  number  of  times,  and 
then  freely  delivered.  New  thoughts 
are  often  interwoven,  but,  as  a  whole, 
the  sermon  is  preached  as  written. 

Thus,  the  German  sermon  partakes, 
on  the  one  hand,  of  the  character  of  a 
vigorous  directness,  and  avoids,  on  the 
other  hand,  everything  irregular,  acci- 
dental, unpolished  and  coarse  in  ex- 
pression, all  of  which  so  easily  creeps 
into  extemporaneous  preaching,  save, 
perhaps,  in  the  case  of  a  few  specially 
gifted  preachers.  This  feature  will  al- 
ways remain  a  bright  side  in  German 
preaching.  That  which  proceeds  di- 
rectly Arom  the  heart  without  the  aid  of 
the  manuscript,  finds  its  way  more  read- 
ily to  the  heart,  especially  if  it  be  as 
well  arranged  and  finished  as  if  it  were 
written  and  read.  And  the  method  is 
not  a  result,  as  foreigners  usually  seem 
to  think,  of  an  extraordinary  gift,  an 
unusually  good  memory,  but  simply  of 
a  homiieHcal  training.  For  less  ably- 
gifted  preachers  soon  become  accns* 
tomed  to  this  method,  since  they,  too, 
are  obliged  to  deliver  their  discourses 
extemporaneously  in  the  seminary;  at 
first  in  short  sermons  before  their  fel- 
low-students, then  in  somewhat  longer 
ones  before  a  congregation.  True,  much 
labor  is  required  in  the  beginning,  but 
afterwards,  after  a  few  months'  practice 
in  the  pulpit  they  succeed  with  very 
little  difficulty. 

From  a  material  point  cf  view  1  call  at- 
tention next  to  the  great  M^-Mtonct  a* 
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exhibited  by  nearly  all  German  preach- 
ers in  the  oonstrnction  of  their  ser- 
mons. Among  them  nothing  is  known 
of  the  sale  of  sermonic  manuscripts  (as 
in  England,  at  sixpence  apiece),  and  of 
thus  *' plowing  with  another's  heifer.'* 
All  have  been  trained  to  stand  upon 
their  own  feet.  The  German  preacher 
will  not  readily  yield  his  right  to  exert 
the  influence  of  his  subjectivity,  even 
in  his  sermons,  within  certain  limita- 
tions; and  this  right,  he  feels,  at  the 
same  time,  to  be  his  privilege.  Prac- 
tical helps  in  the  preparation  of  the 
sermon  are,  to  my  certain  knowledge, 
sparingly  used.  Schleiermacher  already 
declared  that  it  would  be  a  most  meri- 
torious OMio  dafe  if  all  homiletical  mag- 
azines were  destroyed  by  fire. 

Leaving  out  of  consideration  the  rel- 
atively small  number  of  rationalistic 
preachers,  we  find  to-day  that  the  prac- 
Hoal  exegesis  of  the  German  pulpit  is, 
for  the  most  part,  souridf  churchly,  and 
positively  euangeUooZ.  We  do  not  hear 
of  any  artificial,  almost  repulsive, 
straining  of  every  individual  word  of 
the  text,  as  at  one  time  by  the  followers 
of  Gocceius;  nor  a  preference  given  to 
certain  favorite  themes,  according  to  a 
subjective,  personal  taste  as  formerly 
by  Rationalists  and  many  Pietists;  nor 
yet  that  willful  selection  of  individual 
passages,  and  that  emphasis  laid  upon 
certain  doctrinal  questions  at  the  ex- 
pense of  others,  which  often  leads  to 
the  founding  of  new  sects.  Both  the 
explanation  and  the  application  are,  as 
a  general  thing,  conducted  according 
to  the  good  old  rule,  "Scripture  ex- 
plains Scripture."  Since  the  German 
preacher  is  theologically  trained  he  can 
the  more  easily  view  the  entirety  of  the 
Scriptures  and  their  historical  develop- 
ment of  doctrine  with  its  sound  kernel 
as  well  as  its  errors  and  aberrations,  and 
the  more  readily  confine  himself  to  the 
evangelical  golden  mean.  This  ex- 
plains, at  least  in  part,  the  fact  that  the 
German  Evangelical  Church  has  been 
less  disturbed  by  the  formation  of  new 
sects  than  any  other  church. 


*'Goodnes8  is  beauty  in  its  best  estate.'* 


ZS  TBSBE  AN7  TBS0B7  OF  SV0LT7- 

7I0N  FSQ71IN? 

Bt  Chables  F.  Dkbms,  D.D. 

Evolution  is  a  word  used  to  desig- 
nate a  certain  theory  of  the  universe. 
It  may  be  represented  as  the  doctrine 
which  sets  forth  the  production  of  all 
things  from  a  primordial  germ  by  a 
process  which  may  be  described  as  a 
change  from  that  which  is  homoge- 
neous to  that  which  is  heterogeneous; 
from  the  indefinite  and  undetermined 
to  that  which  is  definite  and  deter- 
mined; from  the  incoherent  to  the  co- 
herent; from  the  simple  to  the  com- 
plex. The  cause  of  this  change  is  sup- 
posed to  be  in  the  ultimate  laws  of  mat- 
ter, force,  and  motion.  Mr.  Spencer, 
who,  more  than  any  other  man,  has  en- 
deavored to  "elaborate  a  consistent 
philosophy  of  evolution  on  a  scientific 
basis,"  sets  out  with  "the  assumption 
of  a  limited  n:ass  of  homogeneous  mat- 
ter acted  upon  by  incident  forces.** 
Prof.  Huxley  ("Critiques  and  Ad- 
dresses**)  says  that  the  fundamental 
proposition  of  evolution  is  "that  the 
whole  world,  living  and  not  living,  is 
the  result  of  the  mutual  interaction,  ac- 
cording to  definite  laws,  of  the  forces 
possessed  by  the  molecules  of  which 
the  primitive  nebulosity  of  the  uni- 
verse was  composed." 

There  are  very  many  difficulties  in 
this  theory.  These,  however,  do  not 
prove  it  false.  They  simply  postpone 
its  acceptance.  One  serious  difficulty 
lies  in  the  very  fact  of  this  postpone- 
ment. When  a  question  has  been  fairly 
before  the  world  for  hundreds  of  years, 
and  when  the  ablest  minds  in  three 
most  recent  generations  of  scientific 
men  have  been  devoted  to  its  investi- 
gation, and  yet  no  approach  is  made 
to  unanimity,  men  practically  say  that 
there  must  be  some  latent  but  powerful 
vice  in  the  reasoning  by  which  it  is  up- 
held 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  all  the  diffi- 
culties have  a  scientific  basis.  There 
is  no  religious  reason  for  its  acceptance 
or  rejection.  One  theory  of  evolution 
does  not  touch  the  question  of  origin. 
It  simply  describes  a  process  of  devel- 
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opment.    It  is  easy  to  coDoeive  a  man 
believing  in  God  the  Father  Almighty 
while  holding  that  that  God  originally 
created    a   single    cell,    or  monad,   or 
molecule,  and  endowed  it  wiih  all  po- 
tencies, so  thiit  it  might  grow  into  all 
there  now  is   in  the  universe.      At  a 
meeting  in  Boston,  Sept.  11,  1882,  Pro- 
fessor Gray,  who  is  known  as  a  follower 
of  Darwin,  is  reported  to  have  present- 
ed  the    following  views:    "Nature   is 
either  the  outcome  of  mind,  or  mind 
is  the  outcome  of  nature.    These  are 
the  only  alternatives.     The  former  has 
been  more  commonly  held,  at  least  till 
the  beginning  of  the  present  genera- 
tion.    The  question   is,  Has    modern 
science  proved  the  contrary?    No.     In 
response  to  the  question,  however,  the 
naturalists  have  said  not  a  little.    They 
bave  presented  many  facts  which  help 
to  make  an  answer.    But  the  present 
demand  is  for  the  theologians  to  tell 
ns  what  they  think.     "I,  for  one,"  re- 
marked Professor  Gray,  '*  do  not  believe 
that  after  the  matter  has  been  thorough- 
ly sifted  the  grounds  of  our  faith  in 
Jesus  Christ  are  to  be  materially  affect- 
ed.    The  cause  of  Christianity  will  not 
suffer  at  the  hands  of  physical  science. 
We  may  be  obliged  to  recast  certain  be- 
liefs, but  we  may  still  be  good  Chris- 
tians and  accept  the  religion  of  Christ 
as  contained  in  the  four  Gospels."    He 
bas  since  published  his  views  in  two 
lectures   delivered   to  the  Theological 
School  of  Yale  College.  It  may  be  added 
that    Mivart,   the    celebrated    English 
scientist,    is    a    theistic    evolutionist. 
The  question  then  would  not  reach  the 
existence,  or  character,  or  attributes  of 
God;  it  would  simply  affect  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  modes  by  which  the  Great 
God    carried    forward    His    processes. 
The  question  is  simply  this:  Does  evo- 
lution explain  the  universe  in  such  a 
way  as  to  be  more  consistent  with  most 
of  the  known  facts,  and  is  it  freer  from 
difficulties  than  any  other  theory?    The 
doctrine  of  the  law  of  gravitation  was  sub- 
mitted to  that  test.   It  was  found,  and  is 
still  found,  to  have  difficulties— as  every 
proposition  accepted  as  truth  is  known 
to  have;  but  it  has  fewer  difficulties 


than  any  other  theory  on  the  tame 
plane,  and  it  consisted  with  more 
known  facts.  Therefore  it  is  accepted. 
If  evolution  can  thus  make  good  iti 
claim,  it  must  be  accepted. 

The  saying  that  there  may  be  a  theory 
of  8o-calle<l  evolution  compatible  with 
a  belief  in  a  Creator  does  not  preclude 
the  saying  that  there  may  be  an  anii- 
theistic  theory  of  evolution.    The  fact 
is  that  where  there  has  been  oppoaitios 
made  to  the  theory  on  religions  grounds, 
sach  opposition   has  always  been  ex- 
cited by  a  very  apparent  zeal,  npon  the 
part  of  those  opposed  by  religious  peo- 
pie,  to  use  whatever  seemed  in  favor 
of  evolution  in  order  to  oppose  the  the- 
istic idea.    There  is  a  doctrine  of  eve- 
lution  which  is  atheistic.    That  whioh 
requires  the  eternity  of  matter  plainly 
is  such.      That    which   excludes  the 
efficient  superintendence  of  a  personal 
Originator  of  force,    plainly  is   such. 
Those  who  hold  snch  a  theory  have  to 
carry  the  burden  of  their  opposition  to 
the  religious  intuitions  of  mankind,  m 
well  as  the  burden  of  having  to  gather 
such  proofs  of  their  theory  as  will  sat- 
isfy the  scientific  mind.    And  it  is  not 
to  be  forgotten  that  those  religions  in- 
tuitions of  mankind  are  as  much  flMsts 
demanding  attention  of  science  as  the 
processes  of  human  thinking  or  animel 
respiration. 

The  theory  of  evolution  demands  that 
there  shall  have  been  a  gradual  bat 
steady  development  from  rudest  and 
simplest  forms  to  most  complete  and 
complex  forms,  as  a  rtde,  and  not  as  an 
exception.  Is  that  a  fact  as  regirds 
vegetables?  If  so,  shall  we  not  find 
that  the  nearer  we  approach  the  begin- 
ning,  the  ruder  will  the  forms  become, 
and  the  fewer  the  genera  in  proportion 
to  the  species  ?  This  is  what  Mr.  Dar- 
win taught.  Are  there  facts  to  sustain 
this  theory?  If  so  they  must  be  found 
in  the  ancient  rocks.  The  appeal  is  to 
geology.  So  far  is  geology  from  sai^ 
taining  this  view  that  it  antagonises  it 
Mr.  Darwin  felt  the  need  of  bringing 
geology  into  court  as  the  witness  thtt 
must  know  more  of  this  matter  than 
any  other,  and  his  witness  so  oontis- 
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8  theory  that  he  was  under 
al  neoessity  of  discrediting  his 

(See  "Origin  of  Species," 
1.)    Professor  Hnxlev  savs  in 

Brittanica,  9th edition:  '*The 
ectly  safe  foundation  for  the 

of  evolution  is  in  the  histor- 
ather  archsBological  eYidence 
ioular  organisms  have  arisen 
radual  modifications  of  their 
ors,  which  is  furnished  by 
mains."  Professor  Virchow 
\    his    presidential    address: 

9  thing  I  must  say,  that  not 
tMsil  skull  of  an  ape,  or  of  an 
has  yet  been  found  that  could 
e  belonged  to  a  human  being, 
lition  to  the  amount  of  objects 
)  have  obtained  as  materials 
isions  has  removed  us  further 
9  hypothesis  propounded." 
whole,  we  must  really  admit 
)^is  a  complete  absence  of  any 
e  of  a  lower  stage  in  the  de- 
t  of  man.  Nay,  if  we  gather 
the  whole  sum  of  the  fossil 
erto  known,  and  put  them  on 
I  with  those  of  the  present 
can  decidedly  pronounce  that 

among  living  men  a  much 
imber  of  individu  ils  who  show 
ly  inferior  type  than  there  are 
le  fossils  known  up  to  the 
Tie."  Mr.  Darwin  admits  that 
;nce  is  fatal  to  his  theory.     If, 

Darwin  admits,  as  he  does, 
I  has  been  found,  where  is  the 
»n  of  evolution? 
ire  the  statement  by  the  emi- 
Carruthers  (one  of  the  highest 
is  on  fossil  botany)  that 
quisetums,  and  lycopods  ap- 
ur  back  in  the  old  red  sand- 
vonian),  not  in  simple  or  more 
ed,  but  in  more  complex  struc- 
in  their  living  representatives, 
est  known  conifers  were  well- 
l  trees  with  woody  structure 
.8  as  highly  differentiated  as 
iheir  living  representatives.*' 
I  subject  there  is  a  great  vol- 
ihe  library  of  the  Bock  Books 
9,  from  which  much  instruc- 
be  gained.     There  is  what  is 


called  the  Dakota  Group,  a  formation 
of  sandstone,  described  by  Lesquereut 
as  consisting  of  reddish  and  yellow 
sandstone,  with  variously  colored  clays, 
seams  of  impure  lignite,  and  remains 
of  fossil  plants;  the  whole  group  hold- 
ing a  position  at  the  base  of  the  cre- 
taceous series  of  the  Northwest"  If  it 
occupied  only  a  square  mile,  this  Da- 
kota group  would  be  well  worth  the 
study  of  naturalists,  but  it  extends  con- 
tinuously from  Texas  to  Greenland, 
and  is  from  sixty  to  one  hundred  miles 
in  breadth.  Its  fossil  plants  have  been 
studied  by  American  and  European  nat- 
uralists, including  some  who  are  ac- 
knowledged to  be  among  the  ablest 
naturalists  in  {he  world.  The  number 
of  plant  impressions  is  vast.  The  Bev. 
Mr.  Harsha*  says:  '*So  far  as  is  known, 
there  is  no  place  on  the  earth  where 
such  precise  and  varied  testimony  can 
be  gathered  as  to  the  .relation  between 
the  flora  of  the  present  and  that  of  the 
past  as  in  this  formation."  Prof.  Wil- 
ber  says:  "The  leaves  here  preserved 
in  stone  are  so  perfect  that  the  skilled 
botanist  at  once  recognizes  every  spe- 
cies, and  makes  his  classification  as 
readily  as  if  he  were  dealing  in  the 
daily  contributions  gathered  by  a  class 
in  botany  from  our  common  groves  in 
the  month  of  June."  (See  Wilber*s 
"Nebraska.") 

Now,  what  do  scientific  men  find  in 
this  great  formation?  Four  things, 
every  one  of  which  suggests  a  difficulty 
which  must  be  removed  before  any 
known  theory  of  evolution  can  be  ac- 
cepted as  proved, 

1.  It  is  manifestly  essential  to  the 
evolution  theory  that  the  older  any  for- 
mation is,  the  smaller  must  be  the  num- 
ber of  genera  in  proportion  to  species. 
It  follows  that  "in  the  older  we  should 
find  few  and  simple  generic  forms." 
**  The  few  simple  genera  and  many  spe- 
cies should  be  prior  to  the  many  com- 
plex   genera    and    the    comparatively 

*  Bev.  WilUam  J.  H&rsha,  A.M.,  contributed 
A  brief  but  unusually  important  paper  on  the 
Dakota  Oroup  to  the  Frabyterian  Review,  Jan.. 
1883.  tn  which  amplest  acknowledgment  of  In- 
debtednau  is  made. 
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meagre  speciefl."  ThiH  is  the  theory  of 
evolution.  But  Nature  flatly  contra- 
dicts it,  and  over  a  continent,  with  cap- 
ital letters  a  hundred  miles  high, 
writes,  Umtbue!  According  to  the 
geologist,  the  Dakotah  group  is  five  mil- 
lions of  years  old ;  and  in  this  old,  cre- 
taceous formation,  therefore,  if  evolu- 
tion were  true,  the  forms  should  be  dis- 
orderly, and  the  genera  few  and  the 
species  many;  whereas,  everything  is 
complete,  the  genera  well-marked,  and 
the  proportion  of  the  genera  to  the  spe- 
cies is  as  72  to  130— not  quite  two  spe- 
cies to  each  genus.  Does  not  this  one 
fact  seem  fatal  to  the  evolution  theory 
as  it  now  stands? 

2.  If  evolution  be  true,  the  flora  of 
any  one  formation  will  have  a  percepti- 
ble connection  with  the  flora  of  the 
next  and  more  ancient  formation  from 
which  it  was  evolved.  But  here,  over 
thousands  of  square  miles  we  find  a 
flora  absolutely  perfect,  existing  with- 
out any  primordial  germ  or  type  out  of 
which  it  could  have  been  evolved.  The 
characteristic  of  this  flora  is  the  di- 
cotyledon leaf.  It  is  not  scarce,  but 
appearing  in  measureless  abundance. 
Now,  that  perfect  leaf  has  been  sup- 
posed by  evolutionist  naturalists  to 
have  been  evolved  through  ages  from 
ruder  types  and  to  have  made  its  first 
appearance  certainly  not  earlier  than 
the  middle  cretaceous  formation,  if  so 
early.  But  here  we  find  it  far  back  in 
the  Dakotah  group,  and  as  perfect  as  it 
can  be.  The  same  is  true  of  the  other 
types  in  this  group:  they  oil  come  forth  in 
perfedion  at  their  first  appearance.  It  is 
not  said  that  they  were  created.  We 
are  not  to  account  for  their  appearance. 
But  they  are  a  gross  impertinence  to 
evolution.  They  came  unevolved^  and 
they  came  to  stay;  and  they  have  stayed 
through  these  millenniums,  and  so  long 
as  they  are  there,  if  there  were  not  an- 
other fact  in  Nature  antagonistic  to  the 
evolution  theory,  would  not  this  be 
fatal? 

3.  The  theory  of  evolution  necessa- 
rily involves  the  agreement  of  any  flora 
with  the  flora  of  any  similar  group. 
Similar  groups  are  those  produced  at 


the  same  period  of  development  The 
flora  of  one  being  subjected  to  the  same 
conditions,  must,  in  main  characteris- 
tics, agree  with  the  other  if  evolution 
be  true;  but  they  do  not.  The  dis- 
agreements of  synchronous  forms  bss 
been  observed  by  geologists  in  varioas 
portions  of  the  planet.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary here  to  say  that  the  Dakotah  group 
gives  a  very  remarkable  emphasis  to  this 
fact,  which  has  ample  place  for  itself 
in  Nature:  but  has  it  any  place  in  any 
known  theory  of  evolution  ? 

4.  If  evolution  be  true  the  flora  of  to- 
day should  be  different  from  the  flora 
of  5,000.000  years  ago,  and  be  more 
complex.  But  the  Dakotah  groap 
shows  us  that  the  species  of  those  (&> 
off  cycles  and  the  species  of  to-dsy  are 
identical.  No  noteworthy  difference  is 
discovered  between  the  cedar,  the  pop- 
lar, the  willow,  the  oak,  the  fig,  the 
tulip,  the  spicewood,  the  sassafras,  the 
walnut,  the  buckthorn,  the  sunuus,  the 
cinnamon,  the  apple  and  the  plum,  of 
to-day  and  the  same  species  of  five  mil- 
lions of  years  ago.  How  much  longer 
will  evolutionists  demand?  Is  not  sU 
the  ingenuity  shown  in  Mr.  Darwin's 
••  Origin  of  Species"  wasted,  and  worth- 
less, to  establish  his  theory  until  some 
one  will  dig  up  and  throw  out  of  the 
planet  every  part,  and  even  vestige,  of 
the  whole  Dakotah  group  ? 

Let  us  turn  from  plants  to  animab. 
After  all  that  has  been  said  about  the 
origin  of  species,  we  know,  as  Dorner 
has  pointed  out,  that  the  lower  animals 
have  shown  no  advance  in  instinct,  in 
notions,  in  memory,  or  in  physical 
structure  in  the  last  several  thousands 
of  years.  This  undisputed  fact  shows 
that  if  evolution  was  ever  the  lav  of 
the  universe,  so  far  as  the  lower  ani- 
mals are  concerned  it  has  probably 
ceased  to  be.  When  did  it  cease  ?  Why 
did  it  cease?  The  evolutionist  must 
answer  both  questions.  If  there  be  no 
sign  of  the  process  now  going  on 
among  the  lower  animals,  to  say  that  it 
will  commence  hereafter  is  only  s 
prophecy:  and  it  is  only  so  much  of  a 
prophecy  as  a  mere  guess.  Who  has 
the  authority  to  prophesy?    If  thsre 
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proof  that  the  process  will  ever 
uid  there  be  not  a  solitary  proof 
is  now  going  on,  there  must  be 
st  conclusive  proof  that  it  ope- 
Q  the  production  of  the  differentia 
ter  in  the  past.    But  where  has 
roof  been  produced?    If   there 
Qongh  indication  of  the  passage 
le  homogeneous  to  the  heteroge- 
to  produce  the   universe,  there 
be  indications  which  would  en- 
i  to  approximate  the  period  when 
>ce8s  ceased.     But  no  evolution- 
been  able  to  give  us  any  infor- 
L  on  this  subject, 
races  of  inferior  animals  which 
I  six  thousand  years  ago  ought  to 
lade  some  appreciable  approach 
B  time  to  what    man  was  then, 
cnan  should  have  advanced.     But 
cts  show  that  it  is  not  so«    For 
se,  the  gorilla  is  said  to  possess 
organs  similar  to  the  human.    He 
d  them  as  long  as  man — longer, 
ing    to  some  evolutionists — and 
)  cannot  form  a  language,  nor,  so 
we  know,  even  be  taught  a  lan- 
nor  the  notes  of  music.    Between 
lla  and  Lauar  Bridgman,  for  in- 
,  what  a  chasm !    She  is  almost 
y  cut  oflf  from  the  use  of  the  five 
,  and  yet  her  intellect  is  compnr- 
'   highly    developed;    while    the 
lively  of  all  the  inferior  animals 
aly  be  taught  some  tricks  of  imi- 

3  not  a  theory  of  evolution  which 
its  account  of  the  universe 
r  in  matter  with  its  potencies, 
arily  involve  the  eternity  of  mat- 
In  addition  to  all  the  burdens  to 
ried  by  every  other  theory  of  evo- 
,  this  theory  assumes  other  loads. 
i  this:  Eternity  of  matter  is  as 
It  to  conceive,  us  well  as  to  prove, 
the  eternity  of  mind.  Mind  is 
•oduct  of  matter;  Matter  is  the 
ct  of  mind.  Here  are  two  state- 
,  both  of  which  cannot  be  true, 
uestion  arises,  which  theory  will 
asily  account  for  the  greater  num- 
phenomena?  If  it  cannot  le 
ed  that  by  proving  either  we  can 
ce  the  other,  if  both  be  equally 


beyond  demonstration,  we  must  take 
that  which  gives  the  easier  exphination 
of  the  universe.  The  theory  that  Mind 
preceded  Matter  certainly  does  this. 

But,  for  the  argument's  sake,  sup- 
pose matter  to  be  eternal :  then  all  its 
potencies  and  possibilities  must  be  co- 
eternal,  or  must  have  entered  into  or 
been  placed  in  matter  at  some  definite 
period.  Did  they  enter  matter?  If  so, 
where  were  they  befo-.e  they  so  entered? 
And  how  did  they  get  in  ?  If  they  had 
no  previous  existence,  then  they  were, 
created.  If  they  were  created,  that  fact 
takes  away  all  difficulty  from  the  sup- 
position that  matter  itself  was  created. 
If  they  were  not  created  they  were  co- 
eternal  with  matter. 

The  supposition  that  matter,  with 
force,  is  eternal,  is  an  immense  weight 
for  any  theory  to  carry*;  for  we  must 
remember  what  '*  eternal "  means.  Mil- 
lenniums written  in  figures,  each  one 
of  which  multiplied  all  its  predeces- 
sors by  ten,  and  standing  in  a  line  bil- 
lions of  times  longer  than  the  greatest 
distance  between  the  two  most  remote 
fixed  stars,  would  be  but  as  a  grain  of 
sand  to  the  universe  in  any  attempt  to 
represent  eternity.  Now,  whatever  force 
or  forces  is  or  are  at  present  at  work 
to  differentiate  existing  matter,  to  pro- 
mote development,  to  give  even  the  sug- 
gestion of  evolution,  must,  on  this  the- 
ory, have  been  eternally  at  work.  The 
homogeneous  must  have  been  eternally 
becoming  the  heterogeneous;  the  sim- 
ple must  have  been  eternally  becoming 
the  complex;  the  rude  and  inchoate 
must  have  eternally  been  becoming  the 
complete  and  perfect.  But  this  is  in- 
conceivable, because  it  necessarily  in- 
volves the  concept  of  a  thing  being 
synchronously  one  thing  and  another, 
simple  and  complex,  nnd^  while  being 
both  at  the  same  time,  passing  from 
one  to  the  other;  three  states  in  which 
no  one  thing  can  possibly  be  believed 
to  be  at  any  one  moment. 

But,  suppose  we  are  obstructed  by 
the  barriers  of  our  intellectual  limita- 
tions from  going  back  measurelessly 
into  eternitas  post,  the  evolutionist  can, 
in  imagination,  retreat  many  millions 
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of  years  along  the  banks  of  the  stream 
which  has  no  sonroe,  and  jump  in  some- 
where with  his  theory.     If  the  theory 
of  evolution  now  considered  be  tme, 
the  law  of   natnre  demands    that  all 
things  must  be  developing  from  the 
rnde  to  the  perfect,  from  the  simple  to 
the  complex,   from   the   lower  to   the 
higher,  from   the  inorganic  to  the  or- 
ganic, from  the  lifeless  to  the  living, 
from  the  simplest  living  protozoic  cells 
to  Shakespeares  and  Newtons.    Each 
variation  may  have  required  millions 
of  years,  and  there  may  have  been  bil- 
lions of  these  variations  to  bring  the 
drop  of  protoplasm  up  to  the  poet  or 
philosopher.      But  we  can   furnish  a 
million  times  as  much  duration  as  may 
be  required,  because  we  have  eternity 
at  our  command  in  the  argument.  But, 
all  at  once,  it  occurs  to  us  that  the 
stages  of  progress  on  which  we  stand 
must  have  been   reached  eternal  ages 
ago,  and  that-  through  those    eternal 
years  the  physical  and  intellectual  uni- 
verse should  have  ascended  until  the 
system   had  reached    its    consummate 
flowering,  and  every  living  thing  be- 
come a  man,  and  every  man  an  angel, 
and    angelic    nature   have    developed 
through    the    eternities    until     there 
should  have  appeared  an  inflnite  God, 
and  that  divine  product  should  have 
had  eternal  personal   existence.     The 
theory  of  evolution  which,  by  the  as- 
sumption   of  the  eternity    of  matter, 
starts  with  excluding  any  God,  neces- 
sitates the  existence  of  an  eternal  God. 
Nay,  more:  If  from  the  inorganic  could 
be  evolved  the  lowest  form  of  organism 
in  which  life  could  reside,  and  if  from 
that  lowest  form  man  could  be  evolved 
— and  not  only  a  specimen  man,  but 
the    numberless    multitudes    of    men 
which  we  call  mankind — why  not,  from 
this  great  and  Innumerable  human  race 
have  been  evolved  in  the  lapsing  eter- 
nities an  unlimited  number  of  perftot 
beings  -  that  is,  of  gods  ?    If  that  form 
of  the  evolution  theory  which  demands 
the  eternity  of  matter  be  true,   then 
polytheism    must  be  true,  and    there 
must  be  an  innumerable   company  of 
perfect  gods  still  evolving  into  some- 


thing better  and  higher  than  perfect 
godbood.  An  etemity-of-matier  evolm- 
tion  that  stops  short  of  this  abaoxdity 
commits  logical  snicide.  If  evolution 
has  been  eternally  in  progress  it  must 
eternally  progress.  An  evolution  which 
has  beginning  most  have  an  end.  An 
evolution  which  has  an  end  most  htve 
a  beginning.  An  evolution  which  hss 
either  beginning  or  end  is  no  evolution; 
it  is  merely  a  UmUed  devdnpmeni  theory: 
and  that  is  a  totally  different  thing,  and 
is  not  now  under  discussion. 

Evolutionists  who  are  not  atheists 
require  time,  if  they  do  not  demand 
eternity.    Thus,  Mr.  Darwin's  theory  of 
'*  Natural  Selection/*  according  to  his 
own  statements,  on  a  calculation  made 
by  so  competent  a  person  as  Mr.  Mivart, 
required  2,500  millions  of  years,  since 
life  began  on  the  planet,  for  such  accre- 
tion of  inflnitesimal  variations  in  sac- 
oeeding  generations  as  would  be  neces- 
sary to  bring  the  flora  and  fauna  of  the 
planet  to  their  present  state.  But  phys- 
ical astronomy  shows  that  the  earth  has 
not  been  able  to  sustain  life  more  than 
50  millions  of  years  according  to  Prot 
Thomson,  who  is  recognized  authority, 
and  other  scientists  have  reduced  it 
to  15,  and  others  even  to  10  millions. 
Pxof.Winchell,inhis  late  work,  **  World- 
Life,'*  makes  it  3  millions.    In  his  ad- 
mirable address  as  President  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science,  in  1883,  Principal  Dav- 
son  says  that  recently  the  opinion  has 
been  gaining  ground  that  the  dose  of 
the  ice  age  is  very  recent;  and  he  as- 
signs the  geological  reasons  for. such 
opinion.     In  the  same  address,  how- 
ever, it  is  proper  to  state  that  he  shows 
that  the  evidence  is  insufficient  to  es- 
tablish any  such  universal  and  extreme 
glacialion  as  is  is  demanded  by  some 
geologists.     If  there  be,   as  he   says, 
'*  the  greatest  possible  exaggeration  as 
to  the  erosive  action  of  land-ice,  all  the 
strength  which  this  statement  may  take 
from  the  argument  in  this  paragraph 
deals  a  blow  at  the  dogmatism  now  so 
unhappily  prevalent  in.  certain  scien- 
tific circles. 

The  existence-  of  man  upon  earth 
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mnst  have  succeeded  the  glacial  period. 
When  did  that  ooonr?  Dr.  Whedon 
tells  us  that  "foar  independent  meas- 
nrements  by  American  geologists  so 
agree  as  to  form  a  medium  estimate  of 
six  or  seyen  thousand  years.**  The  hy- 
pothesis of  *'  Natural  Selection,"  there- 
fore, drops  away  from  evolution,  and 
fails  as  a  cosmic  theory. 

The  most  trustworthy  science,  then, 
shows  us  that  the  theory  of  evolution  has 
to  disprove  what  has  been  accepted  as 
proved  in  other  departments  before  it 
can  make  itsejf  acceptable.  In  other 
words,  a  great  objection  to  evolution  is 
that  it  is  unscientific,  on  the  authority 
of  some  of  the  most  trustworthy  scien- 
tists. 

Let  us  push  aside  any  difficulty  for 
want  of  time,  and  assume  room  in  du- 
ration large  enough  for  anything:  shall 
we  then  be  rid  of  all  difficulty?  Let 
us  see.  Evolution  is  supposed  to  have 
aid  from  Mr.  Darwin's  theory  of  the 
origin  of  species.  But  it  is  not  a  the- 
ory; it  is  merely  an  hypothesis.  *•  Sup- 
pose things  were  thus,  then  species 
must  have  originated  thus."  With  ex- 
traordinary industry  and  skill  Mr.  Dar- 
win gathered  and  stated  a  vast  number 
of  what  he  believed  to  be  facts  ;  and,  if 
they  should  all  be  admitted,  they  show 
that  only  by  the  constant  superintend- 
ence of  human  intellect  over  the  appli- 
cation of  human  industry  is  it  possible 
to  make  great  varieties  of  pigeons  ;  but 
(1)  the  very  moment  the  human  super- 
intendence is  withdrawn,  the  pigeons 
begin  to  go  back  to  the  original,  natu- 
ral type,  domestication  never  having 
been  able  to  produce  forms  of  animals 
that  are  self-perpetuating;  and  (2)  no 
skill  of  domestication  and  differentiat- 
ing ever  has  made  any  species  pass  into 
another  species;  any  line  of  doves  pro- 
duce the  first  eagle. 

If  the  change^  in  the  universe  are 
going  forward  on  the  plan  of  evolution, 
there  must  be  an  advance  from  the 
poorer  to  the  better,  from  the  lower  to 
the  higher.  But  the  facts  are  against 
this.  The  planet  shows  that  multitudes 
of  species  have  degenerated.  Even  man 
has  degenerated.     Is  not  the  first  of 


everything,  as  a  rule,  better  thai 
that  follows?  The  phrase  '*tb 
Tival  of  the  fittest"  has  no  sci 
support  It  is  a  grim  satire  on  i 
unless  evolution  teach  that  ih€  u 
(heJUtuf,  When  the  wheat  and  th 
are  sown  in  the  field,  we  know 
chokes  the  other.  Now,  if  there 
stays  or  stops,  everything  musi 
the  bottom  to  which  it  tends,  ax 
lution  provides  for  no  such  pau 
upward  turning  caused  by  the  ; 
ing  of  8ome  force  from  withou 
deed,  whatever  proof  of  impro^ 
and  upward  movement  can  be  pn 
is  a  proof  which  stands  adverse 
evolution  hypothesis,  because  it 
the  incoming  of  something  from  < 
of  nature.  Such  a  simple  fact  f 
no  grain  which  now  forms  food  fc 
such  as  com  or  wheat,  has  eve 
found  in  a  wild  state,  but  is  all  tl 
duct  of  cultivation,  which  meai 
coming  in  of  a  force  ab  extra;  an 
such  grain  would  disappear  if  t 
ture  were  withdrawn  for  a  shon 
stands  against  the  hypothesis  c 
lution. 

For  the  above  and  many  oth 
sons,  after  a  centary  of  hard  m 
sustain  the  hypothesis  of  evolui 
is  apparent  that  the  only  verdi> 
can  be  safely  given — a  verdict 
truth  of  which  even  evolutionist! 
feel  sensible — is  the  Scotch  ver 
••Not  pbovbn."  When  admitted  t 
been  undeniably  established,  it  1 
time  to  inquire  how  far  it  is  con 
with  the  Bible — or  anything  else 


"IsitTnier 

**  I  must  acknowledge,  howeve 
of  all  classes  in  society,  the  clerg 
to  have  least  of  what  is  called 
men  of  the  world,  esprit  de  corp. 
a  cynical  man  of  letters  once  rei 
that  when  clergymen  discuss 
their  own  order  it  generally  ai 
to  an  invitation  to  view  the  rec 
Thus  remarked  a  prominent  dif 
of  the  Church  in  one  of  our  I 
cities.  Is  it  true  ?  And  if  so,  w1 
be  done  to  cure  the  evil  ?  X 
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PBEACHEBS  EZCEANaiKa  VIEWS. 

Among  morUiU  moomd  (Aoi^Mf  art  icueif.— Ei'mmn^ 


[Sept., 


A  Critic  GriUcited. 

I  read  with  ({reat  pleasure  Professor 
Thwing's  ••  Pulpit  Magnetism,"  in  the 
Juuo  number  of  The  Homiletic  Month- 
ly, and  with  great  surprise  the  criticism 
upon  it  in  the  July  number  (p.  697). 
In  the  interest  of  fairness  and  historical 
truth,  will   you  allow  me  to  state  that 
Professor  Thwing  shows  a  much  more 
accurate  knowledge  of  Greek  literature 
than  his  critic,  which  it  is  not  difficult 
to  prove.     The  point  criticised  as  false 
to    history,    was    this    passage:    *'The 
chisel  of   Praxiteles,  the    counsels  of 
Pericles,   and    the    fiery  eloquence    of 
Demosthenes  got  much  of  their  inspi- 
ration at  the  feet  of  Phryne,  Aspasia, 
and  Lais."    The  gist  of  the  criticism  is 
in  these  words:  "As  to  the  historical 
side:  Pericles  certainly  had  much  to  do 
with  Aspasia;    but  it  will  be  news  to 
many  that  Praxiteles  and  Demosthenes 
'  sat  at  the  feet '  of  Phryne  and  Lais, 
who  must  have  been  old  women  when 
they    were    children."     To  show  that 
Professor  Thwing  is  strictly  accurate  in 
his  statement,  and  his  critic  not,  I  ap- 
peal to  original  sources:   1.  There  were 
two  ira/pat  with  the  name  Lais  {Aai%y. 
a.  The  one  living  at  the  time  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  wns  born  at  Corinth. 
She    is    spoken    of,  t.  g.^   by    Aristo- 
phanes, in  his  PlutuH,  and  many  others. 
h.  The  younger  Lais  was  a  daughter 
of  Timandra,  the  friend  of  Alcibiades, 
and  was  born  in  Hyccara  {"THxapa^ 
in  Sicily.     Apelles.  the  painter  of  Kos 
(356-308  B.C.)  is  brought  into  connec- 
tion with  her;  so  is  Hyperides  (396-322 
B.C.),  one  of  the  ten  Attic  orators.  Com- 
pare, c.  j7.,  Hyperides,  fragment  17:  ora- 
tores  Attici  (Didot,  Paris). Vol,  II.,  384. 
If  Mr.  Micon  had  taken  trouble,  not  to 
read  the  original  documents,  but  merely 
to  look  over  the  preface  to  Dr.  Thomas 
Leland's  "  Translations  of  the  Speeches 
of  Demosthenes"  (published  by  Funk  & 
Wagnalls,  Standard  Series,  Nos.  33  and 
34),  he  would  know  that  Demosthenes 
was  bom  382  B.C.  (and  died  322  B.C.). 
And  now  I  would  like  to  know  why 


Lais,  the  iar-famous  Hetaire,  could  not 
have  been  rather  a  young  lady  than  an 
old  woman,  when  Demosthenes  was  i 
young  man  ?  Does  not  every  testimony 
of  Greek  history  speak  in  favor  of  Prof. 
Thwing's  assertion? 

2.  Still  more  evidently  is  Mr.  Mioonin 
the  wrong  with  regard  to  Praxiteles  and 
Phryne.  I  would  strongly  advise  hun 
to  read  and  study  authors  like  Plutardi, 
Athenttus,  Lncian,  et  oA  although  thej 
do  not  belong  to  the  Greek  literature  of 
a  college  course.  He  would  learn  then 
that  Phryne  was  not  only  the  model  for 
Praxiteles  (flourished  between  OL  97- 
107,  i.  e.  392-360  B.C. )  when  he  sculp, 
tured  his  famous  '*  Aphrodite  of  Kni- 
dos,"  but  also  for  Apelles  when  painting 
his  Anodyomene,  that  beautiful  picture 
of  Aphrodite  (AtppoSirTf  dvadvofiirrf 
for  which  refer  to  Hesiod,  Theog.  190). 
She  was  a  great  friend  of  Hyperides 
(396-322  B.C.),  who  defended  her  victo- 
riously when  she  was  accused  by  En- 
thias  of  ddepeta  before  the  Athenian 
Court  (the  i^Xiadrai},  For  the  original 
doouments  I  simply  refer  Mr.  Micon 
to  Oratores  Attici  (Didot  edition,  Paris). 
Vol.  n.,447,  sq.  (Euthias  accnsator.) 
Vol.  L,  425,  sqq.  (Hyperidis  oratio 
pro  Phryne,  fragmenta  extant  et  al.) 

W.  Mubb-Abnout. 
John  Hopkins  University. 


**  The  Earlj  Conyersdon  of  Childr«B." 

In  The  Homiletic  Monthly  (July, 
p.  576),  on  "The  Early  Conversion  of 
Children,*'  Dr.  Sherwood  gives  as  one 
of  the  "points  settled  beyond  dispute** 
the  following:  "The  children  of  believ- 
ing Christian  parents  are  already  in  the 
Church,  under  solemn  vows,  entitled  to 
the  ordinances  and  subject  to  the  disci- 
pline of  the  Church."  This  I  consider 
a  grave  error,  which  should  not  pass 
unchallenged.  As  a  whole,  the  state- 
ment, so  far  from  being  settled  beyond 
dispute,  is,  and  always  has  been,  in 
dispute  in  almost  every  branch  of  the 
Christian  Church,  except  thofie  branches 
which  utterly  repudiate  it.    Of  the  two 
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largest  denominations,  Embracing  vast- 
ly more  members  than  all  the  others 
pat  together,  the  first,  the  Baptists,  ut- 
terly deny  the  assumption  as  unsorip- 
tural;  the  second,  the  Methodists,  are 
divided  in  opinion  npon  it— some  hold- 
ing it  in  a  modified  form,  and  some  re- 
jecting it.  Of  the  Congregationalists, 
large  numbers  reject  the  theory  and 
the  practices  which  spring  from  it;  and 
Among  almost  all  the  Protestant  sects 
which  still,  in  measure,  hold  the  the- 
ory, the  tendency,  of  late  years,  to  '*  dis- 
pute" its  validity  has  steadily  increased, 
and  the  practices  dependent  upon  it 
steadily  diminished.  In  the  light  of 
these  facts  how  amazing  does  such  a 
statement  appear  as  that  which  Dr. 
Sherwood  makes  I 

Chicago^  lU.     J.  Spenoeb  Kennabd. 

A  CABD  FBOM  DB.    SHSBWOOD. 

80  far  as  the  Brother's  criticism  is 
deserved  I  accept  it  in  all  meekness, 
^rom  his  standpoint  I  can  readily  un- 
derstand his  ieelings  and  excuse  his 
zeal.  This  is  not  the  place,  however, 
and  I  have  not  the  space  at  command, 
to  argue  the  disputed  point.  In  the 
fewest  possible  words  I  beg  to  submit 
the  following  considerations  as  due  to 
myself  and  the  numerous  readers  of  the 
Monthly: 

1.  Being  given  over  my  ovon  name,  I 
alone  am  responsible  for  the  views  ex- 
pressed in  the  brief  expositions  and  sug- 
gestions of  "The  Prayer-Meeting  Ser- 
vice." The  Editor  is  in  no  sense  respon- 
sible for  them,  any  more  than  for  the 
views  expressed  in  tho  sermons  and 
other  contributions  which  appear  in 
the  Monthly.  Some  liberty  must  be 
allowed,  by  both  editor  and  reader,  for 
the  expression  of  individual  opinions. 
No  magazine  that  is  worth  the  reading 
can  be  conducted  on  any  other  prin- 
ciple. Hence,  from  the  nature  of  the 
case,  there  will  be  diversity  of  views 
expressed  to  which  all  will  not  assent 

2.  It  has  been  my  uniform  study  in 
this  "Service"  to  stand  on  common 
evangelical  ground^  and  know  no  sect  or 
difierences  among  Christians.  Though 
personally  holding  positive  views  on 


doctrinal  and  ecclesiastical  questions, 
I  have  aimed  to  avoid,  as  in  duty  bound, 
touching  on  denominational  differences. 
In  this  instance  I  have  offended  un- 
wittingly. As  I  view  it  the  point 
excepted  to  is  not  a  Baptist  question  at 
all,  but  is  infinitely  broader  and  grand- 
er than  any  question  of  outward  ordi- 
nance, and  is  based  on  my  apprehen- 
sion of  the  scope  of  Christ's  redeem- 
ing work  and  the  underlying  principles 
of  the  covenant  of  redemption  in 
their  application  to  the  Church  which 
He  has  bought  with  His  blood. 

3.  My  object  in  the  particular  service 
referred  to,  was  not  to  make  a  dogmaiie 
(userOon  of  any  kind,  but  to  urge  a  great 
and  solemn  practical  duly,  in  the  fewest 
and  strongest  words  possible.  The 
whole  drift  and  cast  of  the  homily  will 
bear  me  out  in  this.  I  had  recently 
read  the  masterly  and  intensely  inter- 
esting articles  of  Prof.  Dr.  Prentiss, 
Dr.  Van  Dyke,  and  Dr.  £.  Y.  Gerhart, 
in  the  Presbyterian  Beview  and  the  i{e- 
formed  Quarterly  Revieto  on  this  subject, 
and  my  f selings  were  wrought  up  to  aT 
high  pitch.  Instead  of  going  backvoard, 
I  believe  the  whole  Christian  Church 
is  on  the  eve  of  a  grand  adtxince  in  sen- 
timent and  practice  in  reference  to  the 
early  conversion  of  children;  and  this  I 
believe  is  in  accordance  with  the  teach- 
ings of  Scripture. 

4.  In  logical  form  and  relation,  the 
point  disputed  is  open  to  criticism.  It 
is  the  fourth  of  five  practical  points 
stated,  and,  viewed  as  AdogmaticcU state- 
ment in  connection  with  a  previous  re- 
mark, which  I  overlooked  at  the  writ- 
ing, it  deserves  all  the  censure  which 
my  critic  lays  upon  it.  But  viewing  it, 
as  I  viewed  it,  only  in  its  practical  light, 
in  keeping  with  the  other  points  raised, 
and  with  the  obvious  scope  and  drift 
of  the  *< Service"  as  a  whole,  a  more 
charitable  construction,  it  seems  to  me, 
may  be  put  u|K>n  it. 

Brooklyn,  N,  Y,     J.  M.  Sherwood. 

Bad  Pulpit  banners. 

Not  long  since  we  had  the  pleas- 
ure (?)  of  listening  to  an  eminent 
preacher,  who  indulged  in  the  unfor- 
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a  thousand  years  he  would  still  be  bat 
a  novice  in  its  sablime  mysteries,  and 
its  worlds  of  facts  and  truths  of  infinite 
reach  and  infinite  worth.  The  troable 
is,  we  do  not  study  God's  Word  as  we 
onghi  —  search  the  divinely-inspired 
record  as  for  hid  treasures,  and  master  in 
any  sense  the  variety  and  fullness  and 
grandeur  of  the  Scriptures.  An  emi- 
nent professor  remarks,  in  this  same 
line  of  thought :  "There  are  glories  in 
the  Bible  on  which  the  eye  of  man  has 
not  gazed  sufficiently  long  to  admire 
them;  there  are  difficulties  the  depth 
and  inwardness  of  which  require  a 
measure  of  the  same  qualities  in  the 
interpreter  himself.  There  are  notes 
struck  in  places  which,  like  some  dis- 
coveries of  science,  have  sounded  be- 
fore their  time,  and  only  after  many 
days  been  caught  up  and  found  a  re- 
sponse on  the  earth.  There  are  germs 
of  truth  which,  after  thousands  of 
jears,  have  never  yet  taken  root  in  the 
world." 


TUsgi  a  PreaehMT  Shoold  Bemtmber. 

•  •  *  TluU  the  Holy  Scriptnras  are  the  only 
infkllible  and  aathorttatlTe  sluftdud  of  jndg- 
maBt.  both  in  matteraof  doctrine  and  pn^iee. 

•  •  •  That  when  the  fleroe  and  teniMe  u- 
■aolto  of  the  devil  upon  Jeena  in  the  wilderaen 
were  made,  the  only  weapon  need  bj  the  DiTine 
Son  of  Ood  (0  repel  them  waa  Soriptore—"  It  \m 
written." 

•  •  •  That  nothing  will  ao  soon  and  to  effact- 
nally  foil  the  advenary  in  his  evil  dnignt 
against  us,  or  shut  the  month  of  infidelity,  si  t 
oalm«  bold,  fearleas  appeal  "  to  the  law  and  the 
testimony." 

•  •  •  That  however  proper  and  desiislile 
Church  "Creeds"  or  '* Systems  of  Doctrine" 
may  be.  they  are  valuable  and  binding  on  the 
oonaeience  only  so  fiu-  a«  ttiey  conform  to  and 
ezpresa  Ood's  inspired  Word. 

•  *  *  That  you  speak  by  authority*  and  di- 
vine sanction  only  when  and  so  fur  ss  you 

K>nnd  your  teaching  on  a  "Thus  saith  the 
rd."  and  Csirly  interpret  and  express  the 
spirit  and  letter  of  the  written  Word. 

•  •  •  That  no  course  is  so  Iktal  to  religion 
and  morals  and  the  cause  of  Chriat  in  the  worid. 
as  for  a  minister  to  get  in  the  way  of  erittdsiag 
the  Bible,  insinuating  doubt,  and  flippantly  dis- 
cussing the  various  questions  which  modeca 
criticism  has  raised. 

•  *  *  That  the  moat  effective  "weapons  of 
warfare  "  against  "  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the 
devil.*'  are  not  *' carnal  but  spiritual:"  are  not 
learning,  poetry,  science,  oratory,  popular  pafli, 
but  the  simple,  direct,  unequivocal  woids  of 
the  Holy  Qhost,  spoke  in  love  and  faifhf&lneiB. 


HIOTS  AT  TEE  ICEAlima  OF  TSZTS. 

/  havefinmd  you  an  argument,  builamfuA  oM^  iafiind  you  an  understanding.— J}m.  JoKsacm. 


roneral  Serrice. 

Death   a   Subpbisb. 

The  Son  of  man  cometh  at  an  hour  when  ye 
think  no^.— Luke  xii:  40. 

1.  Death  is  a  surprise  in  the  Hme  of 
its  coming. 

2.  It  is  a  surprise  in  the  way  of  its 
coming. 

3.  It  is  a  surprise,  as  it  finds  the  sin- 
ner unprepared. 

He  meant  to  be  ready,  but  death  was 
too  quick  for  him. 

Obsebvations  :  1.  God  has  wisely  hid- 
den from  us  the  day  of  death,  that  we 
may  be  always  ready  and  watching  for 
His  coming. 

2.  Theie  is  never  but  a  step,  a  breath, 
a  heart-throb,  between  any  man  and 
death !  While  the  citadel  is  guarded, 
and  the  walls  and  gates  are  watched 
day  and  night  with  sleepless  vigilance, 
an  unseen  foe  lurks  within,  and  with 
noiseless  tread,  at  the  midnight  hour, 
enters  the  chamber  of  the  sleeper,  and 
life  is  extinct.    Be  ready,  O  man !    The 


Son  of  man  may  come  at  any  hour,  in 
any  place,  by  any  agency,  along  any 
one  of  a  thousand  unseen  avenues. 


Chriitian  Cnltnre. 

LiOHTS  AND  Shadows  of  Lirs. 
And  after  the  uproar  was  ceased,"  etc— 
Acts  xx:  l>ia. 
What  a  tremendous  hubbub  in  the 
theatre  at  Ephesus  when  all  the  people 
**with  one  voice,  about  the  space  of  two 
hours,  cried  out.  Great  is  Diana  of  the 
Ephesians!"  The  uproar  ceases,  and 
we  have  a  touching  scene  of  Christian 
fellowship.  Paul  and  the  disciples 
embrace  each  other,  and  he  goes  on  his 
way  rejoicing.  Singular  that  Luke 
gives  so  much  space  to  the  accident 
which  befell  Eutyohus,  while  he  bare- 
ly touches  on  Paul's  visit  to  Macedonia 
and  Greece.  How  full  of  interest  must 
that  visit  have  been,  and  especially  his 
visit  to  the  church  at  Ck>rinth!  But 
our  wish  is  not  gratified.  Such  is  life 
here.  Thousands  of  heroic  deeds  are 
wrought  in  secret  and  no  lips  tell  the 
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;  saintly  sufferings  are  borne,  an- 
yj  hnman  eye,  and  the  pen  of  his* 
ails  to  record  them, 
lingiog  breath  or  echoing  chord 
*to  every  hidden  pang  were  given, 
lat  endleea  melodiee  were  poured, 
Ae  ead  as  earth,  as  sweet  as  heaven  t*' 
B  enongh  that  one  eye  sees,  and 
eart  enters  into  onr  conflicts  and 
,    and  that   "  onr    record  is    on 


Seriral  Sexrice. 

The  Thbes  Gbosses. 
[By  T.  De  Witt  Talmage,  D.D.] 
^n  thty  were  come  to  ih^  place  vohich 
lUed  OcUvary,  there  they  crucified  him 
the  mat^actors,  one  on  the  ryjld  hand, 
the  other  on  the  left. — Lnke  xxiii :  33. 
'XE  crosses  in  a  row.  Stand  and 
.  look  at  the  three  crosses.    Just 

it  the  cross  on  the  right.  Its  vie- 
lies  scoffing.  More  tremendous 
lis  physical  anguish  is  his  scorn 
atred  of  Him  on  the  middle  cross, 
has  always  been  a  war  between 
ight-hand  cross  and  the  middle 
and  wherever  there  is  an  unbe- 
g  heart,  there  the  fight  goes  on. 
'ight-hand  cross— thousands  have 
led  on  it— yea,  in  worse  agonies, 
hither  around  the  left  hand  cross, 
lis  left-hand  cross  is  a  cross  of 


repentance.  Hear  the  cry  of  the  dying 
thief:  '*  Lord,  remember  me  when  thoa 
comest  into  thy  kingdom."  So  must 
we  repent.  (6)  This  left-hand  cross  was 
a  heUeving  cross,  (e)  This  left-hand 
cross  was  a  pardoning  cross,  (d)  It  be- 
comes the  cross  of  contentm/ent.  Peace 
filled  his  heart.  Peace  dosed  his  eyes 
in  death.  That  dying  head  is  easy 
which  has  under  it  the  promise,  ''This 
day  shaltthou  be  with  me  in  paradise." 

"The  dying  thief  reiJoioed  to  see 
That  fountain  in  his  day; 
And  there  may  I,  though  vile  as  he, 
Wash  all  my  sins  away." 

I  have  shown  you  the  right-hand 
cross,  and  the  left-hand  cross ;  now 
come  to, 

3.  The  middle  cross.  We  stood  at 
the  one  and  found  it  yielded  poison. 
We  stood  at  the  other  and  found  it 
yielded  bitter  aloes.  Gome  now  to  the 
middle  cross,  and  shake  down  apples 
of  love.  Uncover  your  head.  You  never 
saw  so  tender  a  scene  as  this,  (a)  It 
was  a  suffering  cross;  (6)  It  was  a  vica- 
riou8  cross.  To  this  middle  cross,  my 
dying  hearers,  look,  that  your  souls 
may  live.  The  right-hand  cross  shows 
you  what  an  awful  thing  it  is  to  be  un- 
believing. The  left-hand,  what  it  is  to 
repent.  The  middle  cross,  what  Christ 
has  done  to  save  your  soul. 


^•i 


LZ7IN(}  I88USS  FOB  HTLFIT  TBEATXSNT. 

Poverty  ii  the  reward  of  idUneu. — Enokl. 

Poverty,  like  a  lamp,  Aowt  everything  bad  and  amtoytiip.— AxtiirroPHOH. 

There  it  not  on  earth  a  more  powerfiU  adooeaU  for  vice  than  poverty.— QohDntrni, 


Problem  of  Porertyp  and  How  to 
Deal  with  It. 

8  have  the  poor  always  loith  you. — 
Matt.  XX vi:  11. 

kl   ABE    THE    CABDINAL    PBIMCIPLE8 
B  PBOBLEM? 

s  question  is  of  prime  importance 
leserves  the  first  consideration, 
nust  give  color  and  shape  to  the 
on  of  the  problem.  We  are  con- 
,  that  these  principles  are  not 
7  and  generally  understood  and 
upon  in  our  dealings  with   the 

The    essential    claim  which    this 
of  mankind  has  upon  the  com- 


mon brotherhood  is  not  one  of  "  charity,* 
hui  is  founded  in  religion;  it  is  not  a  hu- 
mane sentiment  to  be  gratified,  but  a 
law  of  Christianity  to  be  obeyed.  The 
relation  and  duty  involved  do  not  grow 
out  of  society  simply,  but  pertain  to 
the  universal  law  of  brotherhood,  as 
children  of  the  same  Father,  and  heirs 
of  the  same  divine  love  and  grace.  The 
first  two  words  of  that  universal  prayer 
which  Christ  taught  His  disciples,  con- 
vey the  idea:  "Oub  Fatheb."  The 
spirit,  the  principle  of  these  prefatory 
words  bind  all  who  utter  them  to  look 
upon  and  treat  the  poor,  not  in  the  light 
of  oharity  to  strangers,  but  of  love  and 
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serrice  to  the  children  of  oar  common 
** Father  in  heayen."  "Ye  have  the 
ipQor  always  with  yon.**  It  is  not  an 
occisUmal^chance  call  that  we  are  to  con- 
sider, but  the  normal  permanent  condi- 
tion of  a  large  part  of  mankind  not  80 
fortunate  or  favored  as  we  are.  Christ 
himself  sprang  from  this  same  class, 
and  belonged  to  it  daring  His  entire 
stay  apon  the  earth.  There  was  a  high 
purpose  in  this.  And  He  set  an  exam- 
ple to  as  in  His  manner  of  dealing  with 
the  poor  and  hamble  class.  He  invari- 
ably  mingled  with  them,  conversed 
with  them,  ministered  to  them,  and  be- 
stowed favors  apon  them — not  in  the 
spirit  of  condescension  or  patronage; 
not  on  the  principle  of  charity,  or  from 
the  dictation  of  a  humane,  philan- 
thropic feeling;  bat  in  love  and  sympa- 
thy as  a  brother,  oat  of  the  depths  of 
His  moral  nature  seeking  their  highest 
permanent  good ~ the  salvation  of  their 
immortal  souls.  In  this,  as  in  all  other 
things,  He  acted  in  obedience  to  His 
Father's  will:  "Lo,  Icome.  .  .  I  de- 
light to  do  thy  will,  O  my  God." 

2.  The  poor  may  be  considered  in  the 
light  of  Christ's  legacy  to  His  Church  in  aU 
ages.  What  if  there  were  no  poor  claim- 
ing our  sympathy  and  kindly  ministry: 
what  a  lack  there  had  been  in  the  train- 
ing of  the  Christian  graces !  Had  there 
been  no  poor,  no  sick,  no  friendless, 
no  suffering  and  dependent  ones  in 
Christ's  kingdom  on  earth,  the  crowns 
of  heaven  had  been  less  glorious.  No 
one  who  will  study  the  Bible  can  mis- 
take God's  feelings  and  purposes  res- 
pecting the  children  of  earthly  poverty 
and  suffering.  And  Jesus  himself  illus- 
trated the  spirit  of  the  great  Father  in 
heaven  at  every  step  of  His  earthly  ca- 
reer, and  in  all  His  teachings  and  do- 
ings. One  of  the  very  last  acts  of  His 
life— even  while  dying  on  the  cross — 
was  to  provide  a  Christian  home  for  His 
poor  mother,  who  stood  before  Him, 
weeping. 

3.  We  are  to  perform  this  high  and 
sacred  duty  in  testimony  of  our  love  to 
Christt  and  in  gratitude  for  His  love  and 
services  in  our  behalf.  He  loTed  us,  and 
gave  Himself  for  us.   Utterly  unworthy 


and  infinitely  beneath  Him«  He  yet 
stooped  from  he*Ten  to  embnee  m; 
entered  the  ranks  of  the  poor  that  He 
might  minister  to  us;  laid  aside  the 
glory  He  had  with  the  Father  that  Ha 
might  enrich  us;  and  tasted  the  bitter- 
ness of  the  cross  that  He  might  put  to 
our  lips  the  cup  of  salvation.  Hence,  no 
return  of  service  that  we  can  possibly 
make  for  Him  is  unreasonable.  We  can- 
not minister  directly  to  Him.  as  He  is 
no  longer  on  earth  and  needs  no  such 
service;  but  we  can,  and  are  required, 
alike  by  the  obligations  of  gratitude 
and  obedience,  to  minister  to  His  needy 
disciples  in  every  walk  and  condition 
in  life;  and  inasmuch  as  we  do  it  unto 
one  of  the  least  of  His  disciples.  He 
accepts  it  as  done  unto  Himsell 

If  all  who  love  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
will  observe  and  put  in  practice  these 
three  simple,  yet  radical  and  all-em- 
bracing principles,  it  will  go  fur  to 
soItc  the  other  part  of  the  problem— 
How  to  deal  iiith  Poverty,  whidi  we  muit 
reserve  to  some  future  time. 


Well-paid  Labor  an  Elsmi&t  in  CM&Or 

tion. 

7%e  laborer  is  worthy  cf  Ms  \tre.^Luke 

x:  7. 
What  mean  ye  that  ye    .    .    .    grind  (hi 

faces  qf  ttie  poor  f  saUh  the  Lord  Qod  4 

Aoste.— Isa.  iii:  15. 

There  is  no  country  in  the  world 
where  labor  is  so  liberally  paid  as  in 
the  United  States;  none  in  which  the 
wage-earning  class  has  so  fayorable  an 
opportunity  for  social  and  moral  eleva- 
tion. The  following  tables  of  staftiatieB 
in  relation  to  wages  in  England  and  the 
United  States  are  highly  interesting 
and  instructive.  The  first  table  is  given 
in  the  Beport  of  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion in  1882. 

IN  ZBON  XXLUB. 

Paddlen,per  ton  $1.94 
Shinglen.     "  .39 

Bolton  in  puddle 

mill,  per  ton,  .99 
BoUera  and  heaters  1.80 
Laboren,pr.day  M  to  73 


Poddlen.  par  ton  IS.M 
ShinglMB,  **  .TT 
BoUen  in  paddle 

mill,  per  ton,  .flj( 
Boilers  and  haatan  4m 
Labozeia.     LSOtoUO 


IN  THBBAD  rACTOBIBB. 

The  following  table  was  compiled  ia 
1883  by  the  Clarke  Thread  C6.,  litom  the 
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Uoing  Issues  for  Pulpit  Treatment. 


pay-rolls  of  their  factories  in  Paisley, 
Scotland,  and  Newark,  N.  J. : 

TTedUy 

VfOQU. 

$8.00 
0.50 
8.00 
8.00 

90.00 
700 
7.00 


QrtaiBrUam, 
<!op  winders, 
Finishere, 
Beelera, 
Spoolers, 
Toremen, 

Hank  winders. 


fr«dUy 

tOOffU. 

UnileiSialu. 

$3.50 

Cop  winders. 

2.60 

Finishers, 

4.35 

Beelers, 

3.25 

Spoolers, 

7.00 

Foremen, 

4.12 

Pickers. 

3.75 

Hank  winders. 

IN  POTTSBISB. 

This  table  and  those  following  are 
taken  from  the  letters  to  th^  N.  Y.  Tri- 
■Imnehy  Robert  P.  Porter, member  of  the 
TJ.  S.  Tariff  Commission  of  1882.  His 
figures  were  obtained  in  1882-83  by  per- 
sonal inspection  of  pay-rolls,  and  from 
the  report  of  the  Massachusetts  Bureau 
of  Statistics,  and  other  equally  reliable 
sources. 


Wttldy 

Weetdy 

OrtaXBrilaxn, 

toaga. 

United  StaUs, 

wages, 
$20.30 

Flat  presser, 

$7.70 

Flatpresser. 

Disli  maker. 

9.62 

Dich  maker. 

19.43 

€up 

992 

Cup 

19.67 

Saucer   " 

7.93 

Saucer   " 

18.68 

Hand  basin  maker,  9.66 

Hand  basin  m'kr.  19.73 

Hollow  ware  pres'r.S.U 

Hol'w  ware  pres 

•r  17.90 

"  gigger  11«2 

"  gigger.  21.89 

Printer. 

6.56 

Printer, 

13.66 

Oven  man. 
Sagger  maker, 

6.86 

Oren  man, 

13.18 

8.46 

Sagger  maker. 

1933 

Mould 

10.23 

Mould 

20.79 

Turner, 

8.00 

Turner. 

16.97 

Handler, 

8.30 

Handler, 

16.62 

IN  WOOL] 

EN  unjs. 

Tarkthirt, 

Weekly 

Weekly 

En/g^nd. 

wooes. 
$6.00 

United  Stata. 

wages. 

"Wool  sorters. 

Wool  sorters. 

$9.43 

Scourers  (men). 

6.75 

Scourers  (men), 

8.84 

Dyers. 

5.75 

Dyers, 

7.81 

••    (joung). 

3.00 

"    (young). 

6.12 

•Carders  (men). 

S.OO 

Carders  (men). 

8.12 

"      (women) 

3.25 

"    (women). 

6.39 

"     (young). 

2.50 

"    (young). 

4.53 

49pinner8  (men). 

5.00 

Spinners  (men). 

906 

"      (women;, 

3.00 

"     (women). 

6.18 

"     6^oung), 

2.60 

"      (young). 

4.82 

Weavers  (men). 

6.00 

Wearers  (men;. 

8.53 

"      (women), 

3.60 

"      (women), 

7.45 

diggers  (men). 

5.00 

Giggers  (men), 

7.00 

Shearers  (men). 

5.25 

Shearers  (men), 

8.05 

Mechanics, 

7.50 

Mechanics. 

13.43 

Engineers. 

7.50 

EuRineers, 

11.07 

Firemen, 

6.00 

Firemen. 

8.00 

'Watchmen, 

5.0J 

Watchmen, 

9,63 

Laborers, 

4.50 

Laborers, 

8.68 

IN  GLASGOW,  SCOTLAin). 

Glasgow  is  one  of  the  largest  centres 
of  the  iron  and  steel  industries,  ship- 
building, etc.  In  rate  of  wages  and  cost 
of  living  it  will  compare  favorably  with 
any  other  portion  of  Great  Britain. 

Cost  of  limng. 
Oatmeal,  per  stone 

(14  lbs.).  $0.64 

Potatoes,  per  stone,  .12 
Beef,  first  quality, 

per  lb..  .25 

Beef.  2d    quality.    .18 

"    8rd         ••  .14 

Bacon,  per  lb.,  .18 


Weekly  wages. 

Blacksmiths,  $7.87 

Engineers,  7.87 

General  smiths.  7.87 

Boot  makers,  7.50 

Bricklayers.  8.50 

Osbinet  makers,  7.87 

Calenderers,  7.00 

Carriers,  6.60 


Weekly  wages. 
Ooopen,  626 

Gilders,  7.87 

Joiners  and  hoxiae 

carpenters,  7.87 

Laborers,  6.00 

Letter-press  print- 
ers Ac  book  work,  8.25 
Do.on  new8paper8,10.00 
Masons,  7.87 

Moulders,  8.50 

Painters,  7.87 

Plasterers,  7.87 

Plumbers,  7.87 

Porters    in    shops 

and  warehouses,  5.00 
Sawyers  (by  piece),  6.75 
Slaters,  7.87 

Tailors,  7.60 

Tamers  and  f  tters,  7.87 


Costof  i 
Pork, 
Bread,  first  q 

per  4  lbs.. 
Bread,  2d  q 

per  4  Ibe., 
Sweet  mUk, 

gallon. 
Buttermilk, 

Scotch  pin 
Cheese,  per  1 
Fresh  batter 
Salt         ** 
Black  tea. 
Brown  soigai 
"     soap. 
Black      " 
Coal,  per  owl 


It  appears  that,  to-day,  in 
"Factory  Act,"  and  "School 
thousands  of  old  and  young, 
and  daughters,  with  their  little 
by  their  sides,  toil  by  day  and  1 
In  one  district,  only  seven  mi) 
Birmingham,  about  24,000  p€ 
engaged  in  making  nails  anc 
Says  the  London  Standard : 

"The  remuneration  they  receive  is 
small.  It  is  no  anususl  thing  for  a 
three  or  four  persons,  after  working  1 
like  fourteen  hours  a  day,  to  earn  i 
trotxk  which  various  deductions  are  nu 
reduce  it  to  about  16«.  9d,  These  poo 
rarely  or  never  taste  meat  from  one  we 
the  other.  Their  children,  ragged  s 
have  had  to  lead  miserable  and  wrett 
with  no  hope  before  them  but  a  Ufa  ol 
noranoe  and  vice." 

The  relations  of  extreme  p< 
ignorance,  vice  and  crime  arc 
the  world  over.  The  conditioi 
are  unfavorable  in  the  extreme 
sonal  cleanliness  and  self-re 
social  and  moral  virtue,  to  fami 
ing  and  influence,  and  tend  co 
and  powerfully  to  demoralize  1 
vidual  and  the  community, 
squalor  and  want  breed  disc 
ruption,  recklessness,  contemp 
and  of  all  restraint,  and  irrelig 
wickedness  by  a  universal  fi] 
Hence  the  Problem  of  Povert 
that  cannot  be  ignored  by  Ch 
State;  and  the  mighty  and  i 
inflow  of  immigrants  into  this  < 
mostly  from  the  poor  and  labori 
and  the  tendency  to  mass  th< 
in  our  great  cities  and  manuf 
centres,  lend  additional  intei 
importance  to  it 
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ASOUin)  TBI  DITOB'8  TABLL 


A  Word  to  Wonld-bo  Authort. 

—*•  Am  I  to  uodentand.  then,  that  von  would 
dlMQAde  xne  from  attempting  to  be  an  aatbor  Y^ 

••No.  Yet  when  we  think  of  the 
many  who  try  and  fail,  and  of  the  sore 
disappointments  and  heart-aches  which 
must  be  borne  by  that  great  maltitnde 
which  no  man  can  number,  who  try 
authorship  and  partiy  succeed,  we  feel  in- 
clined to  repeat  Punch's  advice  to  those 
about  to  marry :  •  Don't !'  But.  were  this 
advice  literally  followed,  the  race  of  au- 
thors would  die  out.  as  would  the  race 
of  men  were  •  PancKs  *  advice  univer- 
sally accepted. 

— ••  Rules  ?  Rules  are  of  little  value; 
still  it  may  be  well  for  you'  to  remem- 
ber the  following  suggestions;  but  you 
are  not  likely  to  if  the  ••  book  fever  "  is 
already  in  your  blood: 

••1.  Do  not  write  a  book  so  long  as 
you  can  keep  from  writing  it.  When 
you  feel  that  you  ''must  or  die,"  as  the 
apostle  felt  about  his  preaching,  then 
perhaps  it  is  safe  to  conclude  that  you  are 
called  to  authorship. 

••2.  Be  sure  that  you  have  something 
to  write  about  that  is  worth  the  while. 

"3.  Be  sure  that  you  have  something 
new  to  write  about  it.  Life  is  too  short, 
and  time  too  precious,  to  be  spent  in 
proving  that  white  is  white.  Nor  do 
people  care  for  such  a  demonstration. 

'•4.  Be  sure  that  you  have  aptitude, 
by  training  and  special  genius,  to  han- 
dle the  subject  chosen.  Without  apti- 
tude your  work  will  be  a  disappoint- 
ment. 

••5.  Be  not  afraid  of  criticism.  In- 
vite it.  Make  your  friends  understand 
that  it  is  not  praise  that  you  are  after, 
but  a  criticism  that  will  separate  bone 
and  marrow.  If  critics  tell  you  that 
your  work  is  unfit  for  publication,  take 
it  in  good  spirit,  and  make  up  your 
mind  that  you  must  do  better. 

"6.  But,  best  of  all,  do  not  be  afraid 
of  bard  work.  Write  over  your  chapters 
again  and  again.  Nearly  all  the  books  of 
permanent  value  are  books  which  were 
written  over  many  times  —  some,  as 
Virgil's  -Eneid,  a  score  of  times.  It  is 
the  book,  usuallv,  which  is  the  growth 


of  y««rR,  that  eiidnrM.  The  great  Cftult 
with  the  author  of  to-day  is  that  he 
writes  too  much.  Emeraon  thought  it  a 
matter  for  congratnlation  when  he  could 
•how  twenty  lines  completed  at  the 
end  of  a  day*8  work.  We  heard  of  an 
author  boasting  the  other  day  that  he 
had  finished  his  book,  now  goiag 
through  the  press,  in  twerdy  days.  We 
are  neither  a  prophet  nor  the  son  of  a 
prophet,  yet  we  run  little  risk  in  pre- 
dicting that  the  public  will  fin%»h  it  in 
less  time  than  that." 


A  STX&podnni  on  ErohitloiL" 

We  have  now  completed  the  series  of 
papers  we  announced,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year,  on  this  important  subject. 
They  are  from  the  pens  of  some  of  the 
ablest  writers  and  most  distinguished 
scholars  of  the  country  —  President 
James  McCosh,  LL.D.,  Dr.  Joseph  T. 
Duryea,  Prof.  Alexander  Winchell» 
LL.D.,  Prof.  Francis  L.  Patton,  LL.D., 
Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  Dr.  Jesse 
B.  Thomas,  Prof.  J.  P.  Gulliver,  D.D., 
Dr.  J.  M.  Buckley,  and  Dr.  C.  F.  Deems, 
LL.D.  (on  the  general  subject).  They 
have  justly  attracted  wide  attention, 
and,  we  have  reason  to  think,  have  con- 
tributed to  a  better  understanding  of 
the  subject.  We  have  refrained  from 
any  criticisms  on  the  views  presented, 
and  have  declined  to  publish  the  criti- 
cisms of  others,  inasmuch  as  the  sevenil 
phases  of  the  Darwinian  Theory  of  Evo- 
lution, in  its  bearings  on  Scripture  in- 
terpretation and  teaching,  were  dis- 
cussed by  the  writers  whom  we  invited 
to  discuss  the  matter,  and  we  prefer  to 
let  their  views  speak  for  themselves. 
As  a  fitting  finale,  we  give  in  few  wonis 
the  views  of  the  great  German  scien- 
tist. Prof.  Rudolph  Virchow,  of  Berlin, 
which  we  have  had  translated  from  a 
German  periodical,  the  Betoei«  des  QhiMr 
Iwns  for  July,  1884: 

FROF.    VJBOHOW  ON  DARWIMIBX. 

Prof.  Virchow  attended  the  Ter-Cen- 
tenary  Jubilee  of  the  Edinburg  Uni- 
versity as  delegate  from  the  University 
of  Berlin.    In  the  oourse  of  his  public 
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address  of  congratnlation  he  expressed 
himself  as  follows:  *'I  have  never  been 
hostile  to  Darwinism,  and  have  never 
declared  its  system  to  be  a  soientiiio 
impossibility ;  bnt  the  development 
which  it  has  assumed  in  Germany  is 
both  an  extreme  and  an  arbitrary  one. 
There  it  is  presented  as  including  the 
primal  beginning  of  life,  as  well  as 
the  method  of  its  continuance.  The  aid 
of  speculation  has  been  called  in.  We 
must  warn  against  constructing  a  sci- 
entific system  upon  speculation.  For, 
even  if  we  could  conceive  (according  to 
Darwin)  that  organic  matter  is  devel- 
oped by  the  meeting  of  atoms  and  ele- 
ments, developing  life  of  themselves, 
yet  facts  and  not  hypotheses  are  the 


determining  agents  in  scie 
deed  conceivable — perhapf 
able — that  a  connecting  1 
found  between  man  and  tl 
anthropos;  but  the  existei 
eonneeting  link,  or  of  its  ] 
be  proven.  Prof.  Haeckel  J 
80  far  as  to  demand  the 
of  a  new  system  of  re/tgio: 
based  upon  the  Darwini 
Against  such  dangerous 
with  the  fundamental  prin< 
cation,  I  would  utter  a  sole 
and  at  the  same  time  reca 
rable  words  of  Liebig,  wh> 
ence  is  modest*  —  that  is 
itself  within  the  limits  of 
observation." 
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TH£MSS  ANC  TEZTS  OF  BECS2TT  LSADma  8SBH01TS. 

1.  Man  and  his  Infinite  Friend.    '*  The  Lord  spake  onto  Hoees  ftuse  to  face,  as  i 

onto  his  Mend."— Ex.  xxxiii:  11.    Prof.  David  Swing.  Chicago. 
3.  Unbelief  Condemned,  and  Faith  Commended.    "They  are  a  very  froward  gene 

in  whom  is  no  faith."— Dent,  xxxii:  20;  Ps.  xl:  4.    Rev.  C.  H.  Spurgeon.  Lond( 
8.  The  Certainty  of  Immortal  Life.    "  Behold,  he  put  no  trust  in  his  servants,  ai 

charged  with  folly."  etc— Job  iv:  18-19.    Prof.  8.  F.  Upham.  of  Drew  Universi 
t.  The  Romance  of  Crime.    "The  same  hour  was  ^e  tbing fulfilled  upon  Nebucha 

was  driven  from  men.  and  did  eat  grass  as  oxen."— Dan.  iv:  33.    T.  De  Wit 

Brooklyn. 
6.  How  to  make  the  Most  of  Self,  and  do  the  Greatest  Good  to  Others.    "  Follow  i 

G.  Anderson,  D.D.,  Chicago. 

6.  The  Religious  and  the  Civil  Sabbatb.    "The  Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  and 

Sabbath."— Mark  ii:  27.    A  E.  Kittredge,  D.D..  Chicago. 

7.  Faith  Struggles.    "  And  straightway  the  father  of  the  child  cried  out.  and  said  ^ 

1  believe;  help  thou  mine  unbelief."— Sfark  ix:  M.    Very  Rev.  Dean  Vaughax 
England. 

8.  The  Shrewd  Man  of  Business.    "  And  the  Lord  commended  the  unjust  [shrewd] 

he  had  done  wisely."— Luke  xvi :  8.    S.  E.  Herrick,  D.D..  Boston. 

9.  The  Promise  of  the  Father.    "And,  heboid.  I  send  the  promise  of  my  Fathe 

tarry  ye."  etc.— Luke  xxiv:  49.    Bishop  C.  H.  Fowler,  in  Chicago. 

10.  Christ  the  Living  Fountain.   "  If  any  man  thirst,  let  him  come  unto  me,  and  di 

37.    Theodore  L.  Cuyler.  D.D..  Brooklyn. 

11.  "  Mind  your  Own  Business."    "  Peter  .    .    .  saith  to  Jesus.  Lord,  and  what  sh 

Jesns  saith  unto  him.  If  I  will  that  he  tarry  till  I  come,  what  is  that  to  thee  ?' 
21,  22.    G.  C.  Lorimer.  D.D.,  Chicago. 

12.  Christian  Consciousness  the  Basis  of  Christian  Argument. — Acts  xxiii.    Josef 

London.  England. 

13.  Conservatism  in  Religion.    "  Prove  all  things;  hold  &st  that  which  is  good.' 

2  Peter  i:  5:  1  Cor.  xiv;  20.    President  Noah  Porter.  D.D..  New  Haven,  Conn. 

14.  Sanctity  of  the  Body.    "  By  faith  Joseph,  when  he  died,  made  mention  of  the 

children  of  Israel,  and  gave  commandment  concerning  his  bones."— Heb.  xi: 
Ward  Beecher,  Brooklyn. 


8TOGSSTI7E  TBEHES. 


1.  Speechless  Grief.    ("So  they  6at  down  with 

him  [Job]  upon  the  groimd  seven  days  and 
seven  nights,  and  none  spake  a  word  unto 
him:  for  they  saw  that  his  grief  was  very 
great."— Job  ii:  13.) 

2.  The  Weariness  of  Complaint     ("  How  long 

will  It  be  ere  ye  make  an  end  of  words  ?" — 
Job  xviii:  2.) 

Spiritual  Control  over  Physical  Nature. 
(And  the  posts  of  the  door  mov»Hl  at  the 
voice  of  him  that  cried."— Isa.  vi:  4.) 

Egotism  in  Affliction.  {'•  See  if  there  be  any 
sorrow  like  unto  my  sorrow."— Lara  i:  12.) 

Abstinence  in  the  King's  Palace.    ("  Daniel 

.     .    .    would  not  defile  bimBelf  with  the 

portion  of  the  king's  meat,   nor  with  the 

wine  which  he  drank,"  etc. — Dan.  i:  8.) 

6.  PoliticB  in  Religion.    ("  The  PbarlKecs  [that 


3. 


4. 

5. 


they  might  entangle  Jest 
thdr  disciples  with  tl 
political  anti-Jewish  sect; 
Is  it  lawful  to  give  tribi 
or  not r— Matt,  xxii:  15- 

7.  The  Logic  of  Spiritual  Fore 

SaUn  cast  out  Satan  ?"— ^ 

8.  Thinking  inducing  Repents 

he  [Peter]  thought  there 
Mark  xiv;  72.) 

9.  Stumbling  over  the  Truth 

fore  of  bis  disciples  .  . 
hard  saying.  .  .  .  Froi 
of  his  disciples  went  bac 
more  with  him." — John  \ 
10.  A  Priceless  Legacy.  ("  P 
you,  my  peace  I  give  u 
John  xiv:  27.) 
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11.  ASnlOime  Epitaph.    ("Men  th*t have  ha>- 

arded  their  Utm  for  the  name  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  ChrUt."— Acta  xv:  M.) 

12.  A   Lawful   Sabbath   BtroU.    (**ADd   on  the 

Sabbith  we  went  out  of  the  city  by 
a  riverside  [church  hunting],  wha« 
prayer  waa  wont  to  be  made." -^ Acts 
xvi:   13.) 


19.  The  Immediate  Fruita  of  OoaTenioo.  C^ 
look  them  the  oune  hour  of  the  night,  and 
waahed  th^r  stripes  .  .  .  and  whra  he 
had  brought  them  into  his  house,  he  let 
meat  before  them.**— Acts  xrl:  83.  34.) 

14.  The  Great  Co-operatiTe  Union,  y**  All  things 
work  together  for  good  to  them  that  lore 
God."— Bom.  TlU:  98.) 


^•i 


QEEKS  07  ZLLTJST&ATION. 

Bt  Edwahd  Jkwttt  Whxeueb.  a.  M. 


No  fountain  mt  tmaU  but  thai  kemven  stay 

PLe»s«r«s  of  sin  are  like  the  fabled  apples 
on  the  brink  of  Lacus  Asphaltites — the  Dead 
Sea  — which  were  f&ir  without,  but  within, 
aabes. 

Reverenee  has  before  now  been  taught  to 
Christians  by  the  heathen.  "  BUmiUah  "  (in 
the  name  of  Ood)  is  the  opening  to  all  but  one 
of  the  chapters  of  the  Koran. 

Pride  certainly  went  before  the  &11  of  Hark 
Antony,  one  of  the  Roman  triumvirs.  It  is  said 
that  on  the  day  previous  to  the  disastrous  battle 
of  Actium,  he  had  thirteen  kings  at  his 
table. 

Honor  to  the  heroic  dead  is  the  surest  way  to 
keep  heroism  alive  in  the  breasts  of  the  living. 
The  contrary  also  is  true.  The  plain  of  Mara- 
thon, so  honored  when  Greece  was  Greece  in- 
deed, was  offered  for  sale  to  Lord  Byron  for 
£900. 

TeaclftInK  bjr  exnnaple  is,  of  all  ways, 
the  best.  Much  of  the  valor  of  the  ancient  Scy- 
thians was  due  to  the  examples  of  their  chiefi, 
who,  in  the  beginning  of  a  battle,  insisted  on 
inarching  ahead  of  their  troops,  to  discharge 
the  first  arrow  at  the  enemy. 

Tlse  Croas  of  Vlsrtst,  as  the  refuge  of  the 
sinner,  was  well  typified  by  the  Scots  of  the  clan 
of  Maeduff,  Earl  of  Fife.  "  ICaodufTs  cross " 
stood  on  the  boundary  between  Fife  and  Strath- 
earn.  Any  homicide  who  possessed  even  remote 
Icinship  with  the  Earl,  if  he  could  once  reach  the 
cross,  was,  upon  the  payment  of  ten  cows,  ab- 
solved from  the  murder  he  had  committed. 

SorroDT  Indnlged  when  action  is  called 
for  may  prove  fatal,  no  matter  how  creditable  it 
may  be  in  itself.  Gelimer,  the  Vandal  king  of 
Carthage  in  the  sixth  century,  lost  the  battle 
that  decided  the  fate  of  his  kingdom,  by  his  de- 
lay to  weep  over  the  dead  body  of  his  brother. 
In  the  meantime,  Belisariuscame  up  and  routed 
the  Vandals.  ("Let  the  dead  bury  their  dead." 
Matt,  vlii:  22.    "A  time  to  weep."— EccL  Ul:  4.) 

Fnltlfc  is  beautifully  illustrated  by  a  simile 
made  use  of  by  Longfellow  in  his  posthumous 
poem ,  "  Michael  Angelo. "  He  likens  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  old  to  forget  the  things  of  yester- 
day, but  to  live  over  again  the  events  of  early 
life,  to  the  fact  (noticed  by  every  one)  that  when 
we  are  on  a  moving  train  objects  afkr  off  seem 
to  move  with  us,  as  those  near  at  hand  sweep 
swiftly  by.  How  often  is  the  same  thing  true 
of  the  believer,  in  the  midst  of  this  world's  sins 


in  «te  botam, — VlK 


and  follies,  as  he  keeps  his  eye  upon  the  heav- 
enly landscape ! 

Tnnf  ty  of  earthly  power  was  coasidsied  by 
the  Romans  as  something  that  should  be  hdd 
in  mind  at  all  times.  Even  in  a  hero's  triumphal 
procession,  it  was  customary  to  place  a  slsve 
behind  the  conqueror's  chariot  to  remind  him 
of  the  instability  of  fortune.  The  Bgyptisas 
had  a  similar  custom.  At  their  feasts,  when 
guests  grew  hilarious,  a  little  skeleton  wia 
brought  forth  and  exhibited,  with  admooitloiM 
to  reflect  upon  the  lessons  it  suggested. 

To  bear  tostlnaony  to  Clarlat  is  one  of 

the  first  impulses  after  the  sinner's  conveisioB. 
Ber.  Mr.  Mackenzie,  of  the  English  Presbyteriaa 
Mission  in  China,  tells  of  a  leper  in  the  missiui- 
ary  hospital  at  Swatow,  China,  who  was  omivert- 
ed  to  Christianity  and  baptised.  He  soon  after 
returned  to  his  home,  still  a  leper,  hut  with  a 
heart  glowing  with  love  to  Christ,  and  a  strong 
desire  to  preach  the  Gospel.  His  viUsge  had 
been  distinguished  for  the  piratical  character  of 
its  inhabitants,  and  no  missionary  had  ever  vis- 
ited it  Becently  the  leper  had  been  heard  fh>m, 
and  his  labors  had  been  blessed  in  the  oonvw- 
sion  of  twenty  or  thirty  men  and  women  to 
Christ.  The  poor  leper,  at  the  time  Mr.  Mac- 
kenzie told  the  story  several  months  siaoe,  was 
almost  dead,  but  still  continued  to  "  tell  tke 
story."  Two  native  assistants  had  been  sent  to 
his  aid. 

Hnasble  'work  for  Christ  may  be  of  vital 
importance.  The  way  in  which  the  weU-knoini 
song  whose  chorus  begins,  *<  Let  the  lower  lights 
be  burning,**  was  written,  may  be  unknown  to 
many.  Several  years  ago  a  ateamer,  in  the 
midst  of  a  terrific  gale,  was  trying  to  mske  the 
harbor  at  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Two  lights  ordina- 
rily indicated  the  entrance  to  the  harbor— one, 
the  upper  light,  on  the  bluflii  of  the  coast;  tiie 
other,  the  lower  light,  that  of  a  beaoon  on  a  bar 
at  the  other  side  oi  the  entranoe.  The  look-oat 
strained  his  eyes  tocatch  the  lights.  finaUyhe 
saw  the  upper  light,  but  it  alone  could  not  serve 
as  a  guide.  Wherewas  the  lower  light  f  It  had 
not  been  attended  to.  Beaten  by  wind  and  wave, 
the  ship  staggered  on  with  its  many  passengen. 
If  it  missed  the  entranoe.  there  was  little  hope 
of  escaping  the  rocks.  Of  a  sudden,  the  lower 
light  was  kindled,  at  last,  but  toolate  I  T^l 
had  missed  the  entranoe,  and  in  the  attempt  to 
tack  about  the  ship  went  down  with  all  oo 
board. 
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BSLPFI7L  DATA  XU  CmftlKT  LmSATTTBE. 

Bt  J.  H.  Sbxbwooo.  D.O. 


Periodicals. 

Child  Nubtubx  xm  thk  Chuboh.  Bj  Ber. 
JamM  W.  Cooper,  Andoner  Review  (July).  11  pp. 
It  U  hopeful  to  Bee  so  much  attentioii  given  to 
this  subject.  This  writer  says:  "  There  are  Just 
now  blessed  iutimations  that  we  are  entering 
upon  a  revival,  which  we  trust  will  be  powerful 
and  permanent— «  revival  in  seal  and  wisdom 
for  the  saving  of  the  children.  Some  of  our 
ministers  and  churches  are  feeling  deeply  on 
the  subject,  and  are  anxiously  seeking  for  more 
effective  methods."  While  commending  the 
Puritan  stem  sense  of  duty  to  the  "  rising  gen- 
eration/'he  claims  that  a  change  is  working  "  in 
reference  to  the  ot^jeti  of  Christian  training.  "  It 
is  generally  believed  at  the  present  time  that 
the  object  of  our  endeavors  should  be  the  child's 
immediaU  conversion;  that  we  should  expect 
this  at  a  very  early  period  in  its  life;  that,  in-, 
deed,  as  soon  as  it  can  know  its  mother  the 
child  may  know  Christ;  and  that  instead  of 
training  him  for  a  Christian  life  to  be  entered 
upon  at  some  indefinite  future  time,  he  may 
most  frequently  be  trained  in  a  Christian  life 
already  entered  and  recognised.  Of  course  such 
a  change  as  this  in  our  conceptions  is  funda- 
mental. It  puts  the  whole  subject  in  a  differ- 
ent light.  We  have  an  entirely  different  aim  be- 
fore us  now.  and  we  must  of  necessity  proceed 
in  a  different  way.  The  old  measures  cannot 
lead  to  the  new  results.  Our  different  aim  com- 
pels us  to  take  a  new  path." 

Recorstruction  in  Rsuoious  Thought.  By 
Rev.  Francis  A.  Henry,  Princeton  Review  (July), 
17  pp.  The  author  of  this  well-written  and  well- 
meaning  paper  assumes  "that  a  revolution  U 
sweeping  over  the  religious  thought  of  Christen- 
dom," which  renders  "  obsolete  its  present  doc 
trinal  formulations."  as  "out  of  harmony  with 
the  spirit  of  the  age ;"  and  he  hereby  aims  to 
"  simplify  the  necessary  creed,  or  rather  to  re- 
turn to  its  original  simplicity,  by  distinguish- 
ing between  what  is  essential  to  Christian  faith 
and  what  is  to  be  left  open  to  individual  opin- 
ion." The  result  reminds  us  of  the  words  of 
that  sturdy  original  thinker  and  preacher. 
Daniel  A.  Clark :  "  If  you  take  away  all  this 
from  my  old  Bible  you  may  have  the  rest  for  a 
penny  I"  A  Christianity  that  teaches  "  that  hu- 
manity is  by  nature  righteous,"  and  that  Christ's 
"panacea"  for  sin  was  "sympathy,"  and  "the 
power  which  drew  all  men  unto  him, when  lifted 
up."  was  "  sympathy,"  is  a  Christianity  without 
regenerating  or  soul-saving  power.  The  his- 
toric Princet<m  Review  for  more  than  fifty  years 
taught  quite  "another  gospel "  than  this  t  But 
the  closing  words,  taken  in  their  historical  sense, 
have  the  true  ring:  "Christianity  is  Christ  him- 
•elf.  Its  power  in  the  world  has  been  the  power 
of  a  perfect  human  character  to  mould  the  sons 
of  men  into  the  ioiage  of  the  Son  of  Ood.    That 


power,  then,  is  with  us  now.  What  H* 
la.  As  He  loved  and  helped  men  once, 
and  helps  them  still.  He  is  still  the 
of  the  Father,  the  Redeemer  of  the  s 
Oiver  of  eternal  life.  He  has  not  fad* 
reminiscence;  He  is  not  lost  to  us  in 
persiMotlve  of  history;  for  we  know 
more  after  the  flesh.  Let  our  Christ 
Ikith  in  Christ,  and  love  of  Christ, 
glance  to  Christ,  and  He  will  lead  us  o 
dai^nera  that  shadows  our  time  into 
vellous  light  of  His  kingdom— the  b 
and  Family  of  God,  which  knows  no  i 
but  the  Father,  no  citizenship  but  brot 
no  law  but  love.'* 

Pbohibxtzon  Aio)  Pebsuabxov.  By  1 
and  Dio  Lewis,  Norih  American  Review 
30  pp.  While  this  long  article  presenti 
essentially  now  either  in  the  way  of 
arguments,  it  is  tamely  and  worthy  of  t 
tion  of  all  firiends  of  the  Temperance  ca 
times  are  specially  favorable  for  action 
hlbition  *'  is  fairly  before  the  people  i 
the  great  economic,  social  and  moral  is 
are  pressing,  and  will  continue  to  p 
there  is  a  solution.  We  verily  believe  ' 
bound  to  succeed.  We  commend  this 
our  readers.  The  facts  and  statistics 
which  were  taken  from  the  columns 
BoxzuBTXc  MonTHLT),  and  the  oonsii 
presented  by  both  of  these  able  and  ve 
▼ocates  of  the  cause,  are  worthy  of  the 
all  patriots  and  lovers  of  humanity. 

THKBnBXAZ.OP  THE  DKAD  IK  THE  BAB] 

TXAB  Chubch.   From  the  German  of  Scl 
Prof.  G.    H.    Schodde.  The  Lutheran 
(July).  11  pp.     The  contrast  of  heat 
Christian  views  of  death  and  eternity 
teresting  subject  of  investigation.     T 
trast  is  nowhere  more  strikingly  showi 
the  manner  in  which  the  whole  system 
and  its  attending  circumstances  was  C4 
in  the  early  ages ;  for  everywhere  the  i 
system  of  burying  the  dead  oorrespom 
to  the  popular  ideas  of  death  and  of 
Hence  the  introduction  of  Christianity  | 
views  of  death  and  new  forms  of  burial, 
were  entirely  unknown  to  the  nations 
iiity.    Compare  the  pic'  ure  of  a  heathei 
with  that  of  a  Christian  I    The  histori 
of  the  matter,  here  briefly  sketched,  wil 
with  interest 

Thb  Pboobxss  or  thb  Chuboh  [Rom 
olic]  IK  the  Ukitbd  States.  By  John 
Shea,  LL.D.,  Americwa  CcMoUc  QMorter 
(July),  25  pp.  This  long  article  is  writ 
maatnrly  skill  and  ability  by  one  of  the 
lights  of  the  Romish  Church.  It  is  ma 
torical,  tracing  in  detail  and  with  a  rex 
array  of  statistics,  the  growth  of  Romi 
the  United  SUtes  from   "the  first  pi 
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conDcll  to  the  third  plenary  council  of  Balti* 
more."  Such  a  rttumi  of  "the  progreM  of  the 
Cborch  in  the  United  States  '  for  half  a  cen- 
tury and  down  to  the  prenent  year,  is  of  interest 
to  the  Protestant  portion  of  our  people,  as  well 
as  tu  the  Romanist.  It  is  intereHtiUK  to  read 
this  history  from  the  latter's  iMiiut  of  vinion. 
An  extreme  sectarian  npirit,  rather  than  the 
Judicial,  colors  and  vitiates  much  of  the  reconl. 
The  School  question  is  not  fairly  stated.  The 
Qovemment  is  denounced  in  no  measured  terms. 
For  instance  :  "  The  United  StateM  OoTemmeut 
has,  however,  persistently  placed  over  this  Cath- 
olic people  [New  Mexico]  as  governors,  secre- 
taries, and  Judges,  Protestants,  some  of  whom 
have  been  selected  apparently  from  their  coarse 
and  brutal  hostility  to  everything  Catholic.  It 
has,  too,  placed  the  Catholic  Indians  under  Prot- 
estant control,  and,  degrading  itself  to  the  work 
of  petty  proselytizing,  has  use<l  every  moans  of 
coercion  and  bribery  to  alienate  from  the  Cath- 
olic faith,  in  which  they  had  been  brought  up 
for  three  hundred  years,  the  simple-minded 
Pueblo  Indians."  Tliis  from  the  representative 
of  a  Church  which,  by  sectarian  zeal  and  polit- 
ical chicanery,  has  succ€«ded  in  drawing  mill- 
ions of  dollant  from  the  public  treasury  to  sup- 
port her  sectarian  schools,  protectories,  and 
other  chun*h  institutions  I  The  writer  claims 
that  the  colloges  of  the  Romanists  "  will  soon 
stand  alone  in  recognizing  Christianity,  revela- 
tion, the  Soriptures,  as  well  as  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  ancient  classics,  in  the  study  of  the 
literature  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  in  a  sound 
school  of  philosophy  and  ethics."  He  also 
claims  that  there  are  "more  than  8.000.0UO 
of  souls"  connected  with  tiie  Catholic  Church 
in  this  country,  and  "  at  least  7,000  regular  and 
secular  priests."  in  addition  to  the  dignitaries. 

FSBNCH  RKPUBUOAiaSlC  THX  LEOACT  OF  THE 

HroxTEWOTB.  By  Rev.  J.  O.  Johnson,  Bejbrmed 
Quarterly  B^eio  (July),  23  pp.  President 
Qrevy,  in  an  address  to  the  delegates  of  the 
Reformed  Congregations  in  1879,  asserted  that 
the  Huguenot  Church  is  "  the  mother  of  mod- 
em democracy."  The  object  of  this  paper  is 
to  establish  as  a  foct  of  history,  that  the  pres- 
ent republic  owes  its  existence  largely  to  the 
heroic  efforts  and  noble  example  of  the  Hu- 
guenots, who  established  the  first  republican 
government  on  French  s'il  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  America,  too,  owes  a  lasting  debt  of 
gratitude  to  the  Huguenots.  whos3  descend- 
ants famished  our  country  many  of  her  best 
citizens  and  most  ardent  patriots.  John  Jay, 
Henry  Laurens,  Ellas  Boudenot,  and  General 
Marion  of  revolutionary  fame,  will  readily  oc- 
cur to  the  mind  of  the  reade",  as  leaders  in  the 
cause  of  liberty  in  the  New  World.  The  sketch 
here  given  is  full  of  interest  and  tenda  to  In- 
spire confidence  in  the  permanence  of  the 
French  republic 

The  Emotional  Element  in  Pbeachino.   By 
F.  H.  Kerfoot.  D.D.  Baptist  Quarterljf  Benew 


(April ,  18  pp.  A  oarefnlly-wTitten  diarnsaiog 
of  a  Tcry  important  theme  connected  with 
bomileUca.  The  drift  of  it  is  to  show  that  the 
emotlona  occupy  so  important  a  place  in  ha- 
man  nature,  that  no  preaching  can  be  really 
suoceaaful  which  does  not  properly  appeal  to 
them;  and  that  a  due  regard  for  the  •- motions 
will  go  rerj  far  in  determining  the  matter  of 
■ermons  and  the  mode  of  their  delivery.  There 
are  Bound  tense  and  many  excellent  points  in 
the  paper,  which  may  be  read  to  profit  by  til 
who  preach.  It  ia  time  to  call  attention  anew 
to  this  matter.  We  are  drifting  into  a  non- 
emotional,  philoeophical.  essaic,  merely  intel- 
lectual type  of  preaching,  in  which  the  head 
plays  a  more  Important  part  than  the  heart; 
high  culture,  esthetics,  dispassionate  disqui- 
sition, take  the  place  of  plainness  of  speech, 
intense  earnestness  of  conviction,  and  soul- 
moving  pleadings  to  flee  the  wrath  to  come. 

The  Rsuoioub  Belief  op  SaAKSPBAEB.  Br 
J.  O.  Murray,  D.D.,  I'rtdfyUrian  Renew  July). 
35  pp.  It  is  a  wonderful  tribute  to  the  genius 
of  Shakspeare,  that  after  the  lapse  of  three  cen- 
turies, scholars  in  all  lands  are  interested  in 
whatever  promises  to  elucidate  his  persocal  his- 
tory, or  throw  light  on  the  reading  of  any  of  bis 
plays.  A  multitude  of  theories  prevail  as  to  his 
views  in  relation  to  religion,  some  claiming  him 
as  a  Roman  Catholic,  others  as  a  member  of  the 
Reformed  Church  of  England;  others  still  as- 
serting that  he  was  a  free-thinker,  and  some 
even  that  he  was  an  agnostic;  and  others  that 
he  designedly  concealed  his  sentiments.  Prof. 
Murray  goes  pretty  fully  into  the  subject  in  his 
highly  interesting  article,  and  presents  a  great 
mass  of  evidence  to  support  his  conclusion,  that 
the  greatest  of  English  poets  -  the  greatest,  in- 
deed, of  all  poets,  and  one  who  has  combined 
so  much  of  the  Christian  faith  regarding  God 
and  man,  in  his  immortal  dramas— was  a  full 
believer  in  Christianity,  was  In  sympathy  with 
the  Reformed  Church  of  England,  and  that  he 
was  a  worshipper  in  the  church  at  Stratford-on- 
Avon,  joining  in  the  venerable  forms  of  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

COUMTEB-CUB&FNTS    XH    THK    THOUOBT    AKD 

Speoulaxiom  of  THX  Tixx.  By  J  H.  Rylance, 
D.D.  Christian  Thought  (July  and  Aug.),  20  pp. 
A  fair  and  discriminating  discussion  of  this 
theme,  although  his  strictures  on  the  tactics 
of  apologists  are  unnecessarily  severe.  "The 
net  result  of  the  struggle  at  this  hour  is  a  very 
marked  advance  in  liberty,  both  of  thought 
and  action,  upon  lines  once  prescribed  by 
authority.*'  The  attitude  to  be  maintained  by 
the  friends  of  the  old  faith,  in  the  face  of  the 
hostile  array  of  the  day,  is  freely  discussed. 
The  conclusion  of  the  writer  is  self-assuring. 
A  reaction  will  come;  of  which  there  are  indi- 
cations already.  "For  the  eternal  questioni 
are  with  us  still,  and  the  old  eager  longings, 

and  can  not  be  answered  by  a  philosophy  which 
resolves  the  secrets  of  tte  uniFerse  into  pro- 
toplasm." 
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FATTL'S  FEATES. 

6t  Bishop  H.  W.  Wabben  [Msthodibt], 
Denykb,  Colorado. 

Fbr  this  cattse  1  bow  my  knees  unto  the  Fh- 
iher  of  our  Lord  Jtsus  Christ,  of  to^om, 
etc.-Eph.  iii:  14-21: 

Which  apostle  do  yon  think  is  most 
dearly  loTed  by  the  Holy  Catholio 
Church  ?  There  is  Thomas,  whose  hesi- 
tating caution  stripped  one  great  doubt 
from  a  most  important  doctrine, 
«nd  established  the  fact  of  the  Lord's 
resurrection  on  the  firmest  possible 
basis.  There  is  Peter,  whose  very  fall 
from  emphatic  declaration  of  superior 
devotion  to  the  most  craven  and  abject 
denial  of  his  Lord,  shows  him  to  be  a 
man  of  like  passions  with  ourselves; 
and  hence  his  attainments  of  grace 
are  possible  to  us.  There  is  John,  by 
nature  passionate  and  furious  —  so 
much  so  that  the  Lord  named  him 
in  accordance  with  his  nature,  a  son 
of  thunder— a  nature  shown  by  his 
desire  to  call  down  heaven's  lights 
nings  to  destroy  a  whole  village,  some 
of  whose  inhabitants  had  done  dis- 
courtesy to  his  Lord;  and  yet  he 
became  so  sweet  and  lovely  that  he 
seems    the    very  embodiment   of   the 


sweetness  of  grace.  And  there  is  the 
apostle  Paul,  burning  with  more  zeal, 
enduring  more  hardships,  writing  with 
more  power,  a  greater  factor  than  any 
other  in  that  early  marvellous  spread 
of  Christianity,  because  he  had  a  more 
cultured  mind — more  gifts,  graces,  and 
usefulness  to  consecrate  to  the  work. 
Yes,  the  Church  is  agreed  that  the  apos- 
Cle  Paul  is  their  greatest  favorite,  great- 
est inspiration  and  incentive  to  grand- 
est work.  It  has  often  been  said  that 
in  the  long  calendar  of  saints  Method- 
ism recognizes  only  or  chiefly  St.  Paul  as 
a  Methodist  saint.  Most  gladly  would 
I  believe  it  true  that  every  Methodist 
was  filled  with  his  spirit  of  heroic  sac- 
rifice for  the  conversion  of  the  world. 

Of  Paul's  writings,  whioh  is  most 
dearly  loved?  There  is  that  Epistle  to 
the  Galatians,  a  little  fragment  of  the 
Gallic  race  that  drifted  on  the  tides  of 
emigration  into  Asia.  They  are  of  the 
same  blood  and  mercurial  characteris- 
tics as  the  French  and  Irish,  ready  to 
pluck  out  their  eyes  to  serve  a  friend, 
and  quickly  bewitched  from  obeying 
the  truth.  There  is  that  Epistle  to  the 
Philippians,  so  tender  and  exquisitely 
loving,  that  we  seem  to  hear  the  voice 
of  Jesus  weeping  over  Jerusalem.   Then 


[liany  of  the  full  Bermona  and  condentationt  pnblUhed  in  thin  MoirTHi.T  are  printed  fh>m  the 
aathon'  numiucripts;  others  are  speciallj  reported  for  thia  publioatiDi*.  Great  care  is  taken  to 
make  thase  reporta  correct.  The  coodeuiatlona  are  carefully  made  under  our  editorial  aupenrision. 
AU  the  aermons  of  the  '*  Intematiooal  Sandaj-Sohool  Service "  are  written   expressly  for  Thx 
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there  is  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans — 
forged    links    of    iron    logic,    strong 
enough  to  hold  a  recreant  world  to  the 
throne    of   God,    with    more    sublime 
truths   dropped  as   mere   parentheses 
than  can  be  gathered  out  of  volumes 
of  other  men;  while  along  these  links 
of  logic,  and  over  these  parenthetical 
expressions,  leaps  a  line  of  electric  fire, 
till  the    iron   changes    into  soul,  and 
that  which  seemed  strong  as  iron  be- 
comes stronger  as  emotion.    The  Epis- 
tle to  the  Romans  showed  man  at  his 
best,  by  the  help  of  the  visible  creation 
and  the  Mosaic  law.     But  Ephesians 
shows  man  at  his  best,  as  helped  by  the 
Creator,  saved  by  Christ,  and  aided  by 
the  Holy  Ghost.   God  hath  raised  us  up 
and  made  us  to  sit  together  in  heaven- 
ly places  with  Christ  Jesus.    To  this 
end,  He  has  used  the  same  power  to 
usward  that  He  used  when  He  raised 
JesuB  from  the  dead,  and  set  Him  on 
high,   far  above    all  principality  and 
power  that  is  named  in  this  world  or  in 
that  which  is  to  come.     And  He  has 
done  this  that  He  may  show  us  unto 
the   ages    to   come,   in  the    heavenly 
places,  as  the  outcome  of  the  exceed- 
ing greatness  of  His  power  to  usward 
which  believe.     All  the   optimists  of 
this  world  have  views  of  man  that  are 
meagre  and  poor,  stunted  and  dwarfed, 
mutilated    and    malformed,   compared 
with  the   views   of   incomprehensible 
greatness  that  the  Bible  offers  when 
man,  nature  and  God,  in  the  exercise 
of  His  highest  attributes  in  intensest 
activity,  join  to  lift  men  up. 

What  is  the  process  whereby  (Gk>d 
seeks  to  train  men  ?  It  is  a  process  of 
tOBiemal  help.  Many  a'  man  is  ready  to 
say:  *'Let  me  develop  myself;  let  me 
be  dependent  on  no  outside  help.  I 
wish  to  be  a  self-made  man."  Pitiable 
pride !  He  can  never  develop  a  breath 
without  an  ocean  of  air,  or  power  to 
creep  without  a  world  to  crawl  on;  he 
can  never  develop  a  power  of  mind 
without  a  universe  as  a  ladder  on  which 
to  climb;  he  can  never  develop  a  moral 
force  without  the  infinite  God  to  give 
him  the  idea  and  set  up  standards, 
a  suffering  Christ  to  remove  obstacles, 


and  the  Holy  Ghost  to  giye  him  daily 
comfort  and  help.    On  the  same  prin- 
ciples by  which  he  derelops  the  babe 
into  boyhood,  the  boy  into  immature 
manhood,  God  develops  immature  man- 
hood into  the  perfect  stature  of  man- 
hood in  Christ  Jesus. 
*'  Heaven  Ib  not  reached  at  a  single  bound; 
Bat  we  build  the  ladder  by  which  we  riae 
From  the  lowly  earth  to  the  vaulted  skiee. 

And  we  mount  to  its    summit  round  by 
round." 

The  grandest  picture  in  the  history 
of  our  race  is  Omnipotence  prostrate  in 
Gsthsemane,  and  dying  on  the  cross  to 
help  men.  The  next  grandest  is  Paul 
in  a  dungeon  in  Rome,  forgetful  of  all 
possible  personal  ills,  and  helping  the 
whole  Ephesian  Church  to  heights  of 
manhood  beyond  the  dreams  of  tlieir 
highest  ambitions.  The  universe  is 
one.  No  man  liveth  unto  himself,  and 
no  man  dieth  unto  himself. 

FlAiO  bows  his  knees  and  prays  God 
to  "grant"  something  to  the  Ephesian 
Church.  According  to  what  measure? 
Not  of  their  desires,  or  capacities,  or 
eyen  needs,  but  "according  to  the  riches 
of  his  glory."  Kings  grant  royally. 
There  is  a  legend  that  Alexander  told 
a  friend  to  go  to  his  treasurer  and  get 
what  money  he  wanted.  The  treasurer 
soon  came,  in  great  indignation,  to  say 
that  this  friend  had  abused  his  oonfi- 
dence,  and  ought  to  lose  his  head. 
"Why,  he  has  asked  for $40,000,000 T 
**No,"  said  Alexander,  "  he  honors  me 
by  asking  largely ;  he  estimates  my 
ability,  and  exalts  my  friendship.  Pay 
the  draft."  We  come  to  One  who  is 
richer  in  worlds  than  the  ocean  shore 
is  in  grains  of  sand,  with  ability  to 
multiply  these  worlds  by  infinity  by  a 
word;  and  we  should  say  to  our  souU 

**  Thou  art  coming  to  a  King  I 
Large  petitions  with  thee  bring. 
For  His  grace  and  power  a.^  such. 
Thou  canst  never  ask  too  much." 

Can  we  estimate  the  fulness  of  the 
riches  of  His  glory  ?  "  God  endured  with 
much  long  suffering  the  vessels  of  wrath 
fitted  to  destruction  to  make  known  the 
riches  of  his  glory."  All  that  God  has 
borne  from  sinners  is  set  as  a  sym- 
bol to  signify  the  Tast  riches  of  His 
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glory.  All  the  sooffs  and  sneers  of  wick- 
ed men;  all  the  vileness  a  delage  could 
not  wash  away;  all  the  efforts  to  tear 
down  His  kingdom ;  all  the  contumely 
heaped  upon  His  perfect  Son;  all  the 
shame  of  nakedness;  all  the  agony  of 
scourging,  of  mockery,  of  nailing  to  the 
cross;  all  the  unforgivable  blasphemy 
against  the  Holy  Ghost — all  patiently 
endured  to  give  men  some  significant 
symbol  of  the  vast  riches  of  His  glory. 
No  wonder  Moses  could  not  see  it  and 
live. 

According  to  this  measure  grant — 
whai?  "To  be  strengthened  with 
might  by  his  Spirit  in  the  inner  man." 
Exactly  what  men  need.  That  is  oar 
point  of  weakness.  Peter — weak  before 
a  girl,  profane  when  he  was  in  no  dan- 
ger, laying  up  for  himself  bitter  weep- 
ing when  there  was  no  occasion — only 
needed  to  be  strengthened  with  might 
by  the  Spirit  in  the  inner  man  to  face 
a  hostile  nation  and  bring  a  Pentecost. 

The  Gk>8pel  is  philosophic.  It  does 
not  propose  to  give  men  what  could  be 
of  no  use,  as  coin  to  a  child,  knowledge 
to  weak  sinners,  the  power  of  nitro- 
glycerine to  careless  boys;  "bni  to  begin 
at  the  right  point  and  develop  charac- 
ter; to  train  manhood;  to  make  a  strong 
foundation ;  to  enable  a  man  to  de- 
velop himself.  The  only  possible  sal- 
vation for  man  is  strength  to  cling  to 
principles,  hold  to  promises,  and  never 
let  go  of  God. 

The  highest  truth  of  this  magnificent 
prayer  is  brought  out  by  a  bit  of  ex- 
egesis. It  turns  on  the  word  tva,  that 
It  is  not  a  connective,  but  a  causative 
particle.  It  means,  **in  order  that" 
Each  petition  is  a  step  in  order  to  a 
higher.  The  child  learns  to  creep,  not 
as  a  final  mode  of  locomotion,  but  in 
order  to  stand;  learns  to  stand  in  order 
to  walk;  to  walk,  in  order  to  run  and 
leap.  He  learns  his  a,  b,  c,  not  as  an 
end  of  learning,  but  in  order  to  read. 
He  saves  cents  in  order  to  have  dollars; 
single  dollars,  in  order  to  have  thou- 
sands. So  let  this  same  mind  be  in 
you  which  was  in  Jesus  Christ,  in  order 
that  you  may  share  His  glorious  exalta- 
tion.   Be  strengthened  **in  order  that 


Christ  may  dwell  in  your  he 
fiiith.'*  O  blessed  word  of  pern 
and  continuous  abiding  I  To< 
are  content  with  transient  an 
quent  visits  from  their  Lord 
have  not  even  the  privileges  ( 
and  Martha  of  the  abiding  for 
at  a  great  annual  feast.  The  vi 
as  rare  as  angels'  comings;  i 
men  are  not  sufficiently  stren 
by  the  Spirit  to  retain  by  Caitl] 
Tine  Comer.  The  strengthenin 
first  step  of  every  Christian 
comes  to  a  man  when  he  goes 
for  prayers,  when  he  first  of 
heart  to  his  pastor  or  Christiax 
If  he  go  on,  it  is  to  receive  C 
faith.  And  ever  after  then  he  m 
the  promise  of  Christ:  *'  My  Fat 
love  him,  and  we  will  come  n 
and  make  our  abode  with  him.' 

Third  step.  Strengthened, 
to  Christ's  Indwelling,  in  order  i 
being  rooted  and  grounded  in  I 
be  able  to  comprehend  with  a 
what  is  the  breadth  and  len 
depth  and  height,  and  to  ki 
love  of  Christ  which  passeth 
edge."  Naturally  stability  f( 
strengthening.  The  Christiax 
not  an  airy  imagining;  not  a 
opinion.  Its  foundation  is  t 
Christ  Jesus.  Its  structure  is 
and  built  up  in  him  and  establ 
the  faith."  <*To  present  you  1 
onblamable  and  unreprovabl< 
sight,  grounded  and  settled, 
moved  away  from  the  hope  of 
pel."  Lives  fashioned  on  ex] 
are  weathercocks  that  simply  U 
way  the  popular  wind  blows ;  c 
ions  shift  as  the  fickle  public 
leaders;  but  lives  conformed  t< 
principles  change  only  to  groi 
in  the  lines  already  fit  to  be  ii 
Nearly  all  streams  know  their 
scarcity,  if  not  utter  drouth.  O 
that  have  their  sources  in  the 
ains,  so  high  that  the  everlast 
makes  their  tops  glorious,  can 
petually  full.  The  hoUer  the 
the  brighter  the  sun,  the  fu] 
ever  green  banks.  The  only 
ally  full-banked  stream  in  the 
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is  love.  It  flows  from  heights  higher 
than  earth.  It  is  the  river  of  life  in 
heaven.  It  so  richly  waters  the  trees 
there  that  mere  leaves  are  sufficient  for 
the  healing  of  whole  nations.  It  comes 
down  to  earth  in  snch  fnlness  that 

"  lU  streftms  the  whole  creation  reach, 
80  plenteous  is  the  store — 
Enough  for  all,  enough  for  esch — 
Enough  for  evermore." 

The  more  arid  the  wastes  of  the  heart, 
the  more  love  it  can  receive.  The  richer 
the  growth  of  the  sonl,  the  more  of  the 
water  of  life  can  it  utilize  and  absorb. 

It  is  singular  that  the  result  of  God's 
special  training  is  love.  Natural  again. 
The  prize  is  to  correspond  with  the 
training.  Men  expect  from  the  toil  of 
the  gymmisinm  and  the  dust  of  the 
arenn,  not  scholarship,  but  strength; 
from  the  dincipline  of  the  scholar,  not 
music,  but  mental  acumen.  So  from 
spiritual  strengthening  and  Ghristly  in- 
dwelling love  results.  To  what  extent? 
To  fully  comprehend,  as  the  glorified 
saints  do,  the  breadth  and  length,  the 
depth  and  height  of  the  love  of  Christ, 
which  pas»eth  knowledge.  Here  is  an 
object  to  fill  the  ambition  of  an  arch- 
angel. Christ  did  not  die  for  any  small 
thing,  merely  to  get  a  few  shrivelled 
souls  penned  into  a  place  of  light  and 
of  luscious  fruit,  but  to  bring  many 
sons  unto  glory,  who  should  be  fit  to 
sit  with  Him  on  the  throne  of  the  uni- 
verse. 

This  love  passeth  knowledge.  As- 
suredly wherever  Qod  works  the  result 
passeth  the  knowledge  of  men.  Who 
ever  knew  all  about  a  rose  petal,  or  the 
brain  of  an  ant,  or  the  wing  of  a  fly? 
There  is  not  a  sunbeam  in  infinite 
space,  nor  a  mote  that  fioats  therein, 
that  does  not  surpass  the  knowledge 
of  man.  We  go  down  to  the  minute, 
and  up  to  the  vast,  but  our  millionths 
of  an  inch  and  our  multiplied  millions 
of  miles  do  no  more  than  approximate 
the  one  or  the  other.  As  much  as  the 
glory  of  colors  in  the  flowers  of  the 
earth,  or  the  rainbows  of  the  sky,  pass 
the  knowledge  of  the  blind  man ;  as 
much  as  the  outpoured  organ  har- 
monies of  Mozart  or  Handel  surpass  the 


knowledge  of  the  deaf;  as  much  as  a 
brooding  mother's  love  surpasses  the 
comprehension  of  the  babe,  so  much 
does  God's  work  at  every  point  sur- 
pass our  knowledge.  How  much  more 
must  His  thought  be  higher  than 
oar  thought;  and  how  inconceivably 
higher  must  His  love  be  beyond  our 
loTe !  The  greatest  possible  human 
standard,  once  or  twic^  attained  in  cen- 
turies of  history,  is  that  a  man  lay  down 
his  life  for  a  friend;  and  Gk>d  commend- 
eth  His  love  in  that  Christ  died  for 
sinners  that  were  smiting  Him  in  the 
face. 

"My  trespus  was  grown  up  to  heaven; 

But  fkr  above  the  skies. 
Through  Christ  abundantly  forgiven, 

I  see  Thy  mercies  rise. 
The  depth  of  all- redeeming  love— 

What  angel  tongue  can  t«ll  ? 
Oh,  may  I  to  the  utmost  prove 

The  gift  unspeakable !" 

Paul  evidently  believes  we  may  prove 
it,  and  evidently  because  he  has  proved 
it  himself.  When,  sufifering  in  death, 
oft  scourged,  stoned,  among  false 
brethren,  we  ask  him  how  he  can  stand 
it,  his  answer  is,  **The  love  of  Christ 
constrains  me."  It  is  the  secret  of 
Paul's  unparalleled  work,  of  his  uncon- 
querable spirit.  He  knew  it  was  not 
for  him  only,  but  the  purchased  herit- 
age of  all  Christ's  disciples.  Oh  !  soul 
troubled  with  darkness,  come  into  the 
sunshine ;  troubled  with  grief,  come 
into  the  joy;  troubled  with  inefficiency, 
oome  into  the  infinite  helpfulness  of 
Christ's  love ! 

But  there  is  another  era.  What  can 
it  mean  ?  Is  there  another  deep  beyond 
this  measureless  ocean  of  love?  **In 
order  that  ye  may  be  filled  with  all  the 
fullness  of  God." 

Feeling  has  already  been  exhausted; 
but  God  is  more  than  feeling.  He  is 
wisdom,  justice,  holiness  or  conformity 
to  law.  He  desires  to  fill  all  our  little 
vessels  out  of  His  infinite  oceans;  to 
crowd  all  our  capacities  from  His  inex- 
haustible fullness.  God  tries  to  come 
to  all  odr  faculties.  He  has  put  within 
us  a  perception  of  beauty;  and  to  fill  it 
He  makes  the  dewdrop  to  mirror  tbe 
starry    heavens;   has   created    violets, 
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forget-me-nots  and  roses  all  over  the 
earth;  He  has  transfigured  the  storm* 
with  rainbows;  made  animal  life  mi- 
croscopically exquisite,  and  e^en  made 
the  winter's  snow  as  beautiful  as 
thought  can  conceive.  He  has  put 
within  us  a  perception  of  music,  and 
has  fitted  the  air  to  communicate  ten 
thousand  liquid  melodies  so  freely  that 
a  single  lark  can  shake  twenty  tons  of 
air  with  delicious  vibration.  He  has 
put  within  us  a  perception  of  grandeur, 
and  to  fill  it  He  has  lifted  up  through  a 
thousand  years  the  gigantic  tree,  has 
crowned  the  lofty  mountains  with  per- 
petual snow,  and  set  the  stars  in  their 
unthought  infinitude  of  space.  God 
comes  to  all  men.  To  some  He  is  only 
a  trouble,  a  sense  of  unrest,  because  uf 
unlikeness  to  His  perfectness;  to  others 
He  is  a  forgiving  God;  to  another  He 
comes  with  cleansing  power;  to  another 
with  exhaustless  comfort;  to  another 
with  all  the  divine  attributes. 

The  saints  above  must  have  every 
want  met,  every  capacity  filled,  every 
power  developed,  and  then  every  en- 
largement satisfied.  Paul  said  to  the 
Philippians:  <*My  God  shall  supply  all 
your  need,  by  Jesus  Christ."  It  would 
be  treason  to  truth  to  suppose  that 
meant  simply  bodily  hunger:  it  is  an- 
other expression  for  being  filled  with 
the  fullness  of  God. 

Men  are  capable  of  receiving  help  in 
various  degrees.  Did  you  ever  see  an 
acorn  planted  in  a  little  vase  ?  It  be- 
comes a  dwarf  tree.  It  has  all  the  char- 
acteristics of  an  oak— the  roughness  of 
bark,  the  peculiar  manner  of  putting 
out  limbs,  and  the  regularly-cut  leaf. 
Around  it  is  the  ocean  of  air  and  the 
limitless  sunlight,  but  it  is  cribbed, 
cabined  and  confined.  It  cannot  re- 
ceive much  sunlight,  much  air,  much 
nutriment;  it  can  only  add  an  ounce  of 
matter  to  itself,  and  may  be  comparing 
itself  with  itself,  and  think  itself  the 
king  of  oaks.  Another  acorn  was 
dropped  in  the  open  country.  It 
wrapped  its  fibres  around  great  rocks, 
in  order  to  be  rooted  and  grounded  in 
stability.  It  wrestled  with  the  tem- 
pests, it  spread  roots  and  arms  a  hun- 


dred feet,  and  towered  into  the  air, 
drinking  with  its  myriads  of  leaves  sun- 
shine and  air  by  the  oceanful,  and  ap- 
propriating to  itself  wood  by  the  cord 
every  year. 

I  have  seen  a  little  engine,  no  larger 
than  a  watch,  fairly  buzzing  with  steam 
that  it  drank  out  of  a  little  thimble  of 
a  boiler;  but  it  was  of  no  sort  of  use, 
except  as  a  curiosity.  And  I  have  seen 
an  engine  with  lungs  a  hundred  inches 
in  diameter,  and  every  time  it  filled 
them  it  sensibly  altered  the  pressure 
in  ten  great  boilers.  But  it  did  some 
work;  under  the  street  in  one  direc- 
tion, over  it  in  another;  through  block 
after  block,  through  story  above  story, 
the  whole  region  of  machinery  and  cre- 
ation leaped  into  life  and  fairly  sung  in 
its  exuberance  of  power  to  work.  So 
there  be  men,  supposing  themselves  to 
be  Ohristians,  who  only  use  some  one 
department  of  the  fullness  of  God. 
Some  only  draw  on  His  forgiveness,  and 
would  exhaust  it.  if  it  were  not  infinite; 
some  draw  only  on  His  condescension, 
and  prove  that  to  be  limitless;  some 
seek  only  for  His  joy,  and  because  they 
will  not  take  His  sacrifice,  are  obliged  to 
suppose  their  own  leaps  and  spasms  to 
be  God's  answer.  But  some  come  to  God 
for  help  in  all  things:  for  perfect  con- 
formity to  God*s  nature,  for  likeness  of 
the  child  to  the  father.  Then  they  fill 
their  great  lungs  from  the  infinite  treas- 
ures of  life,  love,  wisdom  and  power,  till 
whole  blocks,  cities,,  states  and  coun- 
tries throb  with  a  new  and  creative  life. 
How  could  Paul  write  so  much,  and  so 
valued  portions  of  the  Bible,  and  stir 
two  continents  in  his  lifetime,  and  all 
ages  afterward,  had  he  not  set  all  his 
faculties  to  be  filled  with  all  the  full- 
ness of  God  ? 

God  only  knows  the  possibilities  of 
the  soul  that  is  His  own  breath.  He 
has  put  into  the  dirt  a  capability  of 
rising  into  green  grass,  woody  fibre, 
beautiful  rose  petals,  and  luscious  fruit; 
into  the  rough  carbon,  capability  of  be- 
ing perfect  diamond;  into  useless  ore, 
capability  of  being  a  long  body  for  the 
soul  of  electricity,  thrilling  with  all 
that  mind  can  think  or  heart  can  feeL 
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A  species  of  the  oentnry-plant,   called 
the  maguey,  grows  in  the  tropica;  grows 
for  years  into  great  thick  leaves,  broad- 
er than  two  hands,  thicker  than  three, 
and    longer  than    twenty,  and    armed 
with    the    sharpest   thorns.     Its  juice 
makes  the  stupefying  pulque  drink  of 
Mexico.    Nothing  could  be  uglier;  but, 
all  of  a  sudden,  it  shoots  up  a  tall  shaft 
like  a  small  telegraph  pole,  that  crowns 
itself  with  a  perfect  wealth  of  abundant 
flowers.    So  for  centuries  roll  on  the 
dolorous  and  accursed  ages.    Men  grow 
into    flabby  uselessness,    they    bristle 
with  savage   thominefts,    they  compel 
the  nations  to  drink  the  wine  of  their 
fermentation.      But,   all  of  a  sudden, 
some  exceptional  man  shoots  up  from 
the  general  mass,  some  Luther,  or  Wes- 
ley, able  to  reveal  that  greatness  of  hu- 
manity which  God  knew  all  the  time 
was  among  the  capacities  of  His  chil- 
dren.   He  knows  that  there  are  in  every 
man  as  great  possibilities  of  develop- 
ment, by  His  help,  as  have  ever  been 
shown  by  any  man. 

He  only  knows  the  modes  of  develop- 
ment Men  are  ever  seeking  good  or 
goods  by  inheritance.  Gk>d  offers  them 
to  industry.  They  pray  for  results. 
God  answers:  "Get  them  by  processes." 
Men  want  to  vault  at  once  into  strength, 
influence,  wealth,  heaven.  God  says, 
take  the  steps:  creep,  stand,  walk,  run, 
leap;  the  way  that  Abraham,  Jesus 
and  the  disciples  walked  must  be 
the  way.  Infinite  power,  joined  with 
infinite  love,  cannot  help  men  but 
in  specific  ways — the  lawful  ways  of 
an  ordered  universe.  It  is  vain  to 
attempt  any  other. 

Grod  only  knows  the  power  of  work- 
ing. Men  look  at  the  memory  of  a  Por- 
son,  the  strategetics  of  Napoleon,  the 
mathematics  of  a  Newton,  and  despair. 
But  no  man  need  despair  of  Christian 
attainment,  because  of  the  fullness  of 
power  that  waits  to  help  men.  God 
speaks,  and  it  is  done;  commands,  and 
it  stands  fast.  He  can  make  an  Abra- 
ham, father  of  the  faithful;  a  John,  per- 
sonator  of  the  love  and  gentleness  of 
Christ ;  a  Huss,  a  Luther,  a  Wesley,  a 
Mgodl.  out   of  a  herdman,  a  fisher,  a 


monk,  or  a  carpenter:  but  the  man 
must  take  the  step,  and  measureless 
power  teaches  every  Ephiaim  to  go, 
holding  him  by  the  arms.  All  these 
great  men  have  had  struggles,  not  so 
much  to  do,  as  to  accept  God's  way. 
And,  amazed  as  we  are  at  what  God  did 
for  them,  we  should  be  more  amazed  if 
we  only  knew  how  much  more  God 
would  have  done  for  them  if  they  had 
only  let  Him.  We  must  always  remem- 
ber that  the  suflidency  of  the  power  is 
of  God  and  not  of  men.  He  ever 
waits  to  fill  men  with  all  the  fullness 
of  God. 

"O  little  hcATt  of  mine  I  thaU  pain 
Or  sorrow  make  tbee  moaaT 
When  all  thia  Ood  la  all  for  the»—  ' 
A  Father  aU  thine  own.** 

Ah,  good  hearer,  how  far  have  you 
come?     How   many    steps    have   you 
taken  ?    You  have  been  strengthened  by 
might  by  the  Spirit  in  the  inner  man. 
Every  man  has  that.    The  Spirit  comes 
to  every  man  that  far,  that  he  may  profit 
withaL    By  it  you  have  been  warned, 
convicted  of  unfitness  for  heaven,  un- 
likeness  to  Gk>d.    But  the  purpose  of 
that  strengthening  was  in  order  that 
Christ  might  dwell  in  your  heart  by 
fUth.    Has  the  second  step  been  taken, 
or  is  the  babe  still  lying  in  the  cradle, 
when  ability  has  been  offered  to  walk? 
Has  the  third    stage   been  reached— 
rooted  and  grounded  in  love?    Enow 
ye  the  next  stage:  able  to  comprehend 
the  breadth    and    length   and    depth 
and   height    of    the  love    of  Christ? 
Who   knows    the    exuberant    joy  of 
being  filled  with  all  the  fullness  of 
God?     At  whatever    point    you    are, 
your    only    watch-word    is    progress; 
your  opportunity  is  through  the  eter- 
nal years;  your   help    is  the  King  of 
the  universe. 

Let  us  join  in  the  doxology  of  St 
Paul:  "Now,  unto  him  that  is  able  to 
do  exceeding  abundantly,  above  all  that 
we  ask  or  think,  according  to  the  power 
that  already  wprketh  in  us,  unto  him 
be  glory  in  the  church  that  receives 
and  reveals  his  power,  by  Christ  Jesus, 
throughout  all  ages,  world  without  end. 
Amen." 
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TES    BUIOLXTT  OF   JOBU   TBE 

BAPTIST. 

Bt  S.  J.  McPheb0ok.  D.D.  [Pbebbttb- 

biam],  in  Sxoomd  Ghttbgh,  CmoAOo. 

Ht  mMJSi  incrmwe,  &tU  /  wmoA  decrecue, — 
John  iii:  90. 

John  the  Baptist  had  great  reason 
to  think  highly  of  himself.  He  was  a 
priest,  a  prophet,  the  predicted  herald 
of  the  Messiah,  and  the  spiritual  leader 
of  his  nation.  As  a  priest,  descended 
on  both  sides  from  the  consecrated 
family  of  Aaron,  he  belonged  to  the 
highest  caste  in  the  chosen  kingdom  of 
Jehovah.  At  the  same  time  a  prophet, 
like  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel,  he  not  only 
held  the  highest  rank,  but,  by  special 
appointment,  he  belonged  also  to  that 
singular  order  which  transcended  all 
ran k.  As  the  authorized  representative 
of  Gk>d,  he  revealed  the  mysteries  of 
heaven  to  the  children  of  earth.  But, 
by  the  divinest  testimonies,  we  know 
that  he  was  even  more  than  a  prophet. 
He  was  himself  the  subject  of  prophecy. 
Like  Isaac  and  Samuel,  he  was  the  child 
of  miraculous  promise.  An  angel  her- 
alded his  birth,  announced  his  name, 
and  foretold  his  wonderful  career. 
Isaiah  and  Malachi  had  predicted  him 
as  the  forerunner  who  should  come  in 
the  spirit  and  power  of  El^ah,  to  dis- 
close at  last  the  secret  of  the  ages;  and 
he  came,  bringing  joy  and  gladness, 
to  strike  the  hour  for  which  so  many 
weary  centuries  had  waited,  to  point 
out  the  very  Man  forinrhom  so  many 
longing  generations  had  watched. 

His  life,  too.  was  worthy  of  his  mis- 
sion. In  a  world  composed  largely  of 
hypocrites  and  sensualists,  he  kept  the 
lowly  vows  of  a  Nazarite  from  his  birth. 
He  ate  the  coarse  fare  which  nature  pro- 
vided, he  wore  the  rough  garment  of 
the  ascetic,  and  he  spent  years  in  the 
solitary  wastes  of  the  wilderness,  com- 
muning with  the  Holy  Spirit:  his 
sphere  was  too  high  and  peculiar  to  be 
shared  with  the  crowds  of  common  men. 
Then,  at  the  fit  time,  the  greatness  of 
his  mission  and  the  majesty  of  his 
character  were  acknowledged  by  multi- 
tudes whom  he  turned  back  to  the  Lord 


their  Qod.     Pharisees  and  pnb 
Sadducees   and  peasants,   the   ! 
drim  and  the  longsuffering  peo] 
alike   flocked   to   hear   his   Tel 
words  of  warning   and    his  st 
promise    of    the    approaching 
From  the  fleshly  Tetraroh  on  the 
to  the  thoughtless  soldier  in  the 
men  trembled  before  his  fiero< 
mons  to  repentance;  for  John  waf 
with  the  inspiration  of  the  Aln 
and  his  words  mastered  human 
as  the  hurricane  sweeps  throui 
trees  of  a  wood. 

Kow,  in  this  marvelous  origi 
character  was  there  no  ground  for 
John's  generation  was  full  of  m 
were  proud  of  their  birth,  proud  < 
position,  prond  of  their  character 
of  their  success,  proud  of  the 
pride  itself  I  Was  John  not  a  ma 
with  incomparably  better  exci 
pride,  he  should  feel  no  pride 
His  own  disciples  grew  jealoi 
angry  when  they  saw  his  in 
waning  before  that  of  One  whom 
baptized.  It  made  them  enviou 
men  turning  away  from  their 
and  beginning  to  seek  Jesus.  B 
sublime  humility  John  saw  h 
glory  paling  before  the  rising  g 
another,  not  only  without  bitt 
but  with  hearty  complacency  ai 
In  all  his  transoendant  greatnes 
seems  now.  to  lurk  no  taint  of  < 
egotism,  and  in  the  text  he  proc 
sentiment  which  exceeds  the  in 
powers  of  fallen  man :  *'  He  mi 
crease,  but  I  must  decrease.'* 

Beggared  as  we  are  of  such  sig 
mility,  it  becomes  us  to  inquii 
John  attained  to  this  unworldlj 
ard  of  self-abnegation?  How 
conquer  self  and  become,  like  h 
ter,  meek  and  lowly  in  heart? 

It  should  be  noticed  at  the 
that,  whatever  means  he  used, 
not  become  humble  by  mere  sell 
ment.  He  makes  no  allusion 
fastings  and  vigils  in  the  solit 
the  desert.  These  doubtless  ha 
uses  as  a  protest  against  the  deg< 
of  the  times,  and  as  a  preliminai 
aration    of  his    own    heart:  bu 
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Abraham  for  salyation,  bat  to  bring 
forth  fruits  meet  for  repentance ;  Jesus 
is  the  Lamb  of  God  that  taketh  away 
the  sin  of  the  world.  John  oomes  in 
the  spirit  of  Elijah;  Jesus  is  the  Christ. 
John  is  a  man  sent  from  God;  of  Jesus 
the  Toioe  from  heaven  proclaims:  "This 
is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well 
pleased." 

Then,  if  the  closing  portion  of  the 
chapter  be,  as  it  appears  to  be,  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  Baptist's  words,  and 
not  a  comment  by  the  Evangelist,  the 
contrast  is  drawn  still  more  closely. 
John  confesses  himself  to  be  of  the 
earth,  earthy;  Jesus  is  from  heaven, 
and  above  all.  John  is  a  witness  to  tes- 
tify the  Word  of  God  which  came  to 
him  in  the  wilderness;  Jesus  testifieth 
what  He  hath  seen  and  heard,  and 
speaketh  the  very  words  of  Gk>d  him- 
self. John  has  one  great  function — 
to  manifest  the  Messias  to  Israel;  but 
Jesus  hath  all  things  given  into  EUs 
hands.  John  is  fiUed  with  the  Holy 
Ghost  from  his  birth;  but  to  Jesus  God 
giveth  not  the  Spirit  by  measure,  John 
denounces  all  sinners,  and  warns  them 
to  change  their  lives;  Jesus  is  armed 
with  the  awful  power  of  conferring  ever- 
lasting life,  by  virtue  of  belief  in  Him- 
self, and  of  visiting  the  wrath  of  God 
upon  all  that  will  not  believe. 

No  wonder  that  John  felt  humble 
when  he  held  such  views  of  the  person 
and  the  mission  of  Jesus  Christ.  No 
wonder  that  he  bowed  low  in  the  dust 
before  One  that  was  so  much  mightier 
and  better  than  he.  No  wonder  that 
he  felt  unworthy  to  stoop  down  and 
unloose  the  shoe's  latchet  of  a  Being  so 
surpassingly  glorious  and  majestic. 

All !  pride  is,  after  all.  only  a  form  of 
blindness.  It  is  bectiuse  we  do  not  see 
the  Ring  in  His  beanty  that  we  think 
so  well  of  ourselves.  When  once  we 
really  appreciate  the  greatness  and  the 
glory  of  Christ,  it  must  crucify  our 
pride;  for  the  contrast  will  bring  out 
our  relative  insignificance. 

III.  A  third  ground  for  John's  hu- 
mility  ja  shown  in  his  sense  of  union  with 
C^rMH|h^language  of  the  text  does 
nQ(r^^^^h|  John's  work  is  coming 


to  an  abrupt  end.  The  terms  osed  in- 
timate that  the  process  is  to  be  pro- 
gressive. It  is  gradually  to  diminish. 
The  mission  of  Jesus  is  not,  as  the  dis- 
ciples fancied,  a  rival  of  that  of  John. 
The  two  are  mutually  indusive.  They 
are  parts  of  one  whole,  the  increase  of 
Jesus  being  a  measui#  of  John's  de- 
crease. John's  work  was  one  with  that 
of  Jesus,  as  the  seed  is  one  with  the 
plant.  The  seed  may  die,  that  the  plant 
may  sprout  and  grow;  but  the  seed  is 
not  lost:  it  reappears  in  the  new  life 
of  the  plant  itself.  It  is  an  historical 
fact  that  the  message  of  John  was  ab- 
sorbed into  that  of  Jesus.  The  burden 
of  the  Baptist's  preaching  was:  "Re- 
pent ye;  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is 
at  hand."  Then,  when  Jeans  came  in 
the  power  of  the  Spirit  into  Galilee  to 
open  His  public  ministry  there,  Ifis 
first  announcement  was  made  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  words:  "  Bepent  ye;  for 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand."  In 
the  same  historical  way  it  is  clear  that 
the  VDork  of  John  was  avowedly  pre- 
paratory and  introductory  to  that  of 
Christ.  John  knew  that  it  was  to  be 
merged  with  that  of  his  successor  and 
Master.  If  it  should  turn  out  other- 
wise,  John's  mission  would  have  had 
no  meaning,  his  own  predictions  would 
have  been  falsified,  and  bis  personsl 
honor,  instead  of  remaining  unim- 
paired, would  have  fallen  into  dis- 
credit 

This  is  illustrated  in  John's  baptism 
of  Jesus.  **  When  Jesus  came  to  b« 
baptized,."  ''John  forbade  him,  sayingi 
I  have  need  to  be  baptized  of  thee,  and 
comest  thou  to  me  ?  And  Jesus  answer- 
ing, said  unto  him.  Suffer  it  to  be  so 
now;  for  thus  it  becometh  ns  [notymt 
merely]  to  fulfill  all  righteousneu. 
Then  he  suffered  him."  John  obeyed 
Jesus;  while  Jesus  recognised  the  obli- 
gation to  do  this  duty  as  common  to 
John  and  Himself,  and  by  submitting 
to  the  act  of  baptism.  He  entered  into 
John's  work.  He  identified  Himsdf 
with  John.  Then,  the  moment  that  the 
baptism  was  completed,  John  saw  the 
Spirit  descending  like  a  dove,  and  abid- 
ing on  Jesus.    That  was  the  signal  to 
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John  that  Jesus  was  the  Son  of  God. 
It  divinely  witnessed  .the  fact  that  the 
Messias  had  oome,  and  to  the  conse- 
qnent  fact  that  John  was  subordinated 
and  united  to  Christ.  Jesus  entered 
into  John's  work  to  end  it  by  ratifying 
it;  John  entered  into  Jesus'  work  to 
establish  and  to  complete  his  own. 

John  illustrates  this  union  m  a  strik- 
ing way  by  calling  hiv.iMif  the  friend 
of  the  bridegroom,  xhat  office  involved 
not  mere  subordination,  but  hearty 
sympathy,  and  unity  of  purpose  with 
the  bridegroom.  It  fulfilled  a  function 
as  tender  as  it  was  important.  It  re- 
quired the  utmost  unselfishness;  the 
"friend"  must  do  nothing  for  himself, 
but  everything  for  the  bridegroom's 
interest.  He  must  negotiate  the  mar- 
riage and  prepare  for  the  wedding.  He 
rejoices  greatly  in  the  bridegroom's 
words  of  instruction  and  commenda- 
tion ;  and  when,  at  last,  he  sees  his 
favorite  in  safe  and  happy  possession 
of  the  bride,  he  is  perfectly  content. 
His  unselfish  mission  is  successful;  his 
unenvious  joy  is  fulfilled. 

In  the  final  verse  of  the  chapter  we 
may  find  a  still  warmer  characteriza- 
tion of  the  union  between  John  and 
Jesus.  "  He  that  believeth  on  the  Son 
hath  everlasting  life;  and  he  that  be- 
lieveth not  the  Son  shall  not  see  life; 
but  the  wrath  of  €k>d  abideth  on  him." 
John  stakes  the  salvation  of  the  soul  on 
the  fact  of  union  with  Christ  by  faith. 
He  advances  to  our  own  standpoint, 
and  points  out  the  great  remedy  for 
pride  in  the  common  panacea  for  all 
sins.  Union  with  Christ,  in  proportion 
as  it  is  actually  realized  in  our  expe- 
rience, renders  pride  impossible.  The 
tap-root  of  pride  is  selfishness;  and  the 
seed  of  selfishness  is  the  exaggeration 
of  our  own  individuality.  But  this  dis- 
tinguishing of  ourselves  necessarily 
grows  less  and  less  as  union  with  Christ 
becomes  closer  and  closer.  Pride  dies 
of  inanition  as  we  become  one  with 
Him. 

The  humility  which  grows  of  this 
union  with  Jesus  Christ  is  far  higher 
and  sweeter  than  any  other  form  of 
humility.    It  certainly  is  nobler  than 


the  sense  of  absolute  depende 
more  honorable  than  the  mer< 
of  inferiority.  It  is  a  form  of  i 
love,  which  finds  its  longings 
in  another.  It  glories  not  in 
in  Christ.  He  is  the  vine,  of  \ 
are  the  branches;  He  is  the 
which  we  are  the  members, 
is  hid  with  Him  in  God.  In  < 
we  do,  indeed,  "decrease;"  b 
"increases,"  we  increase  in  Hi 
we  rejoice  to  decrease  in  our 
order  that  we  may  increase 
We  bury  self,  that  we  may  i 
Christ.  Pride  is  impossible 
a  state;  it  starves  to  death.  ' 
ing  of  dependence  vanishes  is 
trust;  the  ambition  to  be  great 
ten  in  the  shared  pre-eminenc 
glorious  Blaster;  and  so  hum 
conscious  of  its  own  existeno 
in  the  arms  of  perfect  love. 

The  heroic  life  of  John  the  1 
for  us  at  once  an  incentive  i 
buke.  Though  he  was  gref 
greatest  that  had  lived  before 
Savior  says  that  the  least  in 
dom  of  heaven  is  greater  that 
died  at  the  day-dawn  of  Chi 
while  the  shadows  of  Juda: 
still  lingering  around  him.  I 
of  us,  who  fiourish  in  the 
can  hope  to  rival  his  sublime  \ 
How  many  of  us  heartily  acq 
all  that  Providence  appoint 
and  joyfully  accept  subordic 
tions  and  decreasing  infiuenc 
among  us  all  has  so  exalted  i 
tion  of  the  greatness  of  Chric 
clear  an  idea  of  our  relatione 
that  no  success  on  our  own 
any  inferiority  in  other  men, 
us  boastful  or  proud  ?  Have  ^ 
tified  pride  that  we  can  rejoi( 
tribulation  or  apparent  failr 
dear  sake  of  Christ?  Have 
self  in  the  blessed  love  which 
not  herself,  is  not  puffed  up, 
eth  not  her  own  ? 

If  we  fear  to  answer  such 
we  should  remember  that,  "w 
light  than  John,  we  can  get 
clearer  knowledge.     Why  s! 
loTe  darkness  ratheif  than  Ugh 
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all,  with  the  bloody  cross  and  broken 
sepalobre  of  Calvary  in  view,  we  surely 
might  learn  to  say:  *'God  forbid  that  I 
shoald  glory  save  in  the  cross  of  oar 
Lord  JesuR  Christ:  by  whom  the  world 
is  crucified  unto  me,  and  I  unto  the 
world." 


THS  FAXTH7UL  SATOTGh. 

Bt  Thomas  U.  Putchasd,  D.D.  [Bap- 
tist], IN  FiBST  Chxtbgh,  Wilming- 
ton, N.  C. 

This  is  afaUhfxd  saying ^  and  worihy  of  aU 
acceplationt  that  Christ  Jesus  came  into 
thexDorid  to  save  sinners. — 1  Tim.  i:  15. 

1.  Ths  Bible  affirms  that  Jesus  Christ 
came  into  the  voorid  ;  that,  in  the  reign  of 
Tiberias  Caesar,  there  appeared  in  Ju- 
dea  a  man  named  Jesus,  who  claimed 
to  be  the  Christ,  the  promised  Messiah, 
the  Savior  of  the  world.  This  man 
performed  many  wonderful  works: 
healing  the  sick,  opening  the  eyes  of 
the  blind,  cleansing  the  lepers,  and 
even  raising  the  dead.  Rejected  by  the 
Jew8  as  a  false  Messiah,  He  was  finally 
arrested,  tried  before  the  Sanhedrim 
and  Pontius  Pilate,  and  crucified  on 
the  hill  Calvary,  near  the  city  of  Jeru- 
salem. Was  there  ever  such  a  person  as 
JesuR  Christ  in  this  world  ? 

There  should  have  been  such  a  one, 
if  Old  Testament  prophecies  were  to  be 
fulfilled ;  for  all  the  seers  of  the  olden 
time  foretold  a  Messiah,  and  many  of 
their  predictions  were  of  the  most  mi- 
nute and  circumstantial  character. 

They  tell  the  time  when  He  Hhould 
appear.  Jacob,  in  blessing  his  sons 
(Gen.  xlix:10),  said:  "The  sceptre  shall 
not  depart  from  Judah,  nor  a  lawgiver 
from  between  his  feet,  till  Shlloh 
come."  When  Jesus  was  twelve  years 
old  and  first  appeared  in  the  Temple, 
disputing  with  the  doctors,  declaring 
that  He  must  be  about  His  Father's 
business — that  very  year,  Archelaus,  a 
king  of  Jewish  birth,  was  deposed,  and 
Coponius,  a  Roman  governor,  was  ap- 
pointed in  his  stead;  that  very  year  the 
sceptre  departed  from  Judah,  for  Shiloh 
had  come. 

The  place  of  His  birth,  the  little  vil- 


lage of  Bethlehem,  was  designated  by 
name  by  Micah,  hundreds  of  years  be- 
fore He  came  into  the  world:  **Bat 
thou,  Bethlehem  Ephratah,  though 
thou  be  little  among  the  thousands  of 
Judah,  yet  out  of  thee  shall  he  come 
forth  unto  me  that  is  to  be  mler  in  Is- 
rael." (Micah  v:2.) 

Zeohariah  tells  us  that  He  should  be 
sold,  and  for  thirty  pieces  of  silyer;  and 
further  foretells  what  should  be  done 
with  the  silver:  "  They  weighed  for  my 
price  thirty  pieces  of  silver.  .  .  . 
And  I  took  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver, 
and  cast  them  to  the  potter  in  the  house 
of  the  Lord."  (Zech.  xi:  12,  13.) 

The  peculiar  manner  of  His  death 
was  repeatedly  foretold:  first,  by  a  type, 
in  the  manner  in  which  the  paschal 
lamb  was  exposed  to  the  fire  when 
roasted,  two  transverse  pieces  of  pome- 
granate wood  distending  the  fore  part 
of  the  body,  causing  it  to  resemble  the 
formof  a  cross;  then  by  David,  in  the 
twenty-second  Psalm  :  *'  They  pierced 
my  hands  and  my  feet*';  and  also  bj 
Zechariah  (xii:  10),  "And  they  shill 
look  upon  me  whom  they  have  pierced." 
And  these  prophecies  seem  the  more 
remarkable,  as  crucifixion  was  a  method 
Of  capital  punishment  unknown  among 
the  Jews  at  that  time,  and  introduced 
by  their  captors,  the  Romans. 

Even  so  trivial  an  incident  as  the  gtf^ 
ing  of  vinegar  and  gall  to  the  Savior 
while  on  the  cross,  was  mentioned  bj 
David:  "They  gave  me  also  gall  formj 
meat;  and  in  my  thirst  they  gave  me 
vinegar  to  drink."  (Ps.  bdx:  21.)  Thit 
they  would  part  his  garments  among 
them,  and  cast  lots  for  his  vesture,  ii 
also  declared  (Ps.  xxii:  18.)  That  not 
one  of  his  bones  should  bo  broken,  n 
was  required  of  the  paschal  lamb,  tf 
we  are  told  in  Ps.  xxxiv:  20;  and  the 
fifty-third  chapter  of  Isaiah  not  only 
tells  us  that  "  He  was  wonnded  forov 
transgressions,"  but  that  "he  vai 
numbered  with  the  wicked,"  that  **be 
was  buried  with  the  rich,"  and  thil 
"he  made  intercession  for  the  trtiifr 
gressors." 

Now  here  are  a  number  of  facte   nA 
they  might  be  multiplied  indefinitely- 
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all  predicted  hundreds  of  years  before 
they  came  to  pass,  and  nil  fulfilled  in 
the  history  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth;  and 
it  is  to  be  remembered  that  over  many 
of  these  events  His  parents  and  His 
nation  could  have  had  no  control  in 
bringing  them  to  pass.  1 

Were  we  to  see  a  man  discharge  a  fire- 
arm and  speed  the  missile  to  a  certain 
mark,  we  might  say  it  was  by  accident 
that  he  hit  the  mark;  but  when  we  see 
the  gun  fired  twenty,  forty,  fifty  times, 
and  yet  observe  that  every  time  the  ball 
goes  straight  to  the  mark,  we  should  be 
obliged  to  say  that  the  marksman  is 
aiming  to  hit  that  very  mark.  I  see 
not  how  any  one  who  will  study  the 
predictions  of  the  Old  Testament  can 
resist  the  conviction  that  the  shafts  of 
prophecy  were  aimed  directly  at  Jesus 
of  Nazareth. 

Another  proof  that  Jesus  Christ  did 
oome  into  the  world  is  furnished  by 
the  Jews  themselves,  who  reject  His 
Messiahship.  They  do  not  deny  that 
there  was  such  a  man  as  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth. Josephus,  in  some  editions  of 
his  works,  is  made  to  mention  Him  by 
name,  and  seems  to  regard  Him  as 
something  more  than  man;  and  if  this 
passage  is  spurious  (as  some  scholars 
affirm),  it  is  not  denied  that  he  men- 
tions John  the  Baptist,  and  certain  cir- 
cumstances which  point  to  the  exist- 
ence of  Christ  in  the  world  at  that  time. 
The  Talmuds,  though  containing  much 
falsehood,  refer  to  His  nativity.  His 
flight  into  Egypt,  and  do  not  deny  that 
He  performed  many  eminent  miracles. 

Still  another  kind  of  evidence  is  sup- 
plied in  great  abundance  by  early  Chris- 
tian and  heathen  writers.  Justin  Mar- 
tyr, who  presented  his  "Apology"  to 
the  Emperor  Antoninus  Pius  and  to  the 
Eoman  Senate  about  the  year  140,  and 
Tertullian,  in  a  like  treatise,  written 
about  200,  and  Eusebius,  who  wrote 
later,  all  appeal  to  the  "  Acts  of  Pontius 
Pilate,"  preserved  in  the  public  ar- 
chives, as  attesting  the  truth  of  Christ's 
death  and  resurrection. 

Quetonius,  who  wrote  A.D.  116,  saya: 
"Claudius  Csesar  expelled  the  Jews 
ftoio  Borne  because  they  raised  contin- 


ual tumults  at  the  instigation  of  Christ." 
Tacitus,  who  wrote  A.D.  110.  says:  "TJie 
author  of  that  sect,"  speaking  of  Chris- 
tians, "was  Chrisius,  who,  in  the  reign 
of  Tiberius,  was  punished  with  death 
as  a  criminal,  by  the  prosecutor,  Pon- 
tius Pilate." 

The  younger  Pliny,  in  his  celebrated 
letter  to  Trajan,  asks,  in  A.D.  107,  what 
he  bhall  do  with  the  many  people  in 
his  province  of  Bithynia  who  refuse  to 
offer  sacrifice  to  the  Roman  gods,  but 
"who  sing  among  themselves  alternate- 
ly a  hymn  to  Christ  as  to  God." 

Celsus,  who  wrote  against  Christian- 
ity in  the  second  century,  speaks  of 
Christ  as  having  lived  a  short  while  be- 
fore his  time;  Porphyry,  a  little  while 
after.  Julian,the  Apostate, who  reigned 
in  the  fourth  century,  and  Mahomet, 
who  flourished  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
fifth  century,  all  testify  as  to  the  fact 
of  Christ's  existence  on  the  earth.  The 
stilted,  yet  brilliant,  pages  of  Gibbon, 
who  assuredly  wrote  not  in  the  inter- 
ests of  our  holy  faith,  give  ample  proof 
of  the  existence  of  Christ,  in  the  many 
persecutions  of  Christians  which  he 
details;  and  the  Catacombs  of  Rome, 
the  place  of  burial  as  well  as  of  worship 
of  the  early  disciples  of  our  Lord,  are 
a  living  witness  of  the  real  personality 
of  Jesus  Christ. 

The  very  life  of  Christ  is  proof  that 
He  was  a  real  character:  a  life  so  per- 
fect as  to  have  transcended  the  power 
of  all  the  historians,  novelists,  orators 
and  poets  of  the  world,  and  to  have  ex- 
torted from  the  infidel  Rousseau  the 
tribute  that,  "  if  it  was  the  invention  of 
man,  then  the  inventors  were  greater 
than  the  greatest  heroes." 

Not  to  speak  of  the  history  and  prog- 
ress of  Christianity — a  system  of  doc- 
trine which  bears  His  name,  and  derives 
its  all -conquering  power  from  Him — we 
might  appeal  to  the  ordinances  of  His 
Church,  which  derive  their  significance 
from  facts  in  His  personal  history — 
especially  the  Lord's  Supper;  rites  very 
simple  in  their  nature,  and  yet  touch- 
ingly  beautiful  in  their  origin  and  asso- 
ciations, and  which  have  been  observed 
with  sacred  reverence  for  nearly  two 
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thousand  yeani,a8aifordiDg  ooDvincing 
proof  of  the  truthfulness  of  the  Scrip- 
tural account  of  His  life  and  sufferings. 

IL  If  Christ  did  come  into  the  world, 
we  may  readily  believe  that  lit  came  to 
save  sinners,  for  there  was  never  any 
other  reason  assigned  for  His  mission 
to  the  earth.  It  was  not  till  man  had 
sinned  that  He  was  promised;  and  His 
character  as  a  Savior  was  clearly  indi- 
cated in  all  the  rites  and  ceremonies, 
types  and  shadows,  sacrifices  and  offer- 
ings of  the  Old  Testament  dispensa- 
tion. Witness  the  paschal  lamb,  the 
lambs  slain  every  day,  on  the  Sabbath, 
the  first  day  of  the  month,  the  great  day 
of  atonement,  the  high  priest  as  a  type, 
the  scapegoat,  etc. 

The  titles  of  Christ  illustrate  His  of- 
fice as  a  Savior:  Messiah,  Christ,  Shi- 
loh,  Lamb  of  God,  Passover,  Ransom, 
Advocate,  Mediator,  High  Priest,  Re- 
deemer, Savior,  Immanuel,  the  Deliv- 
erer, Propitiation  for  sin.  Fountain 
opened  for  sin  and  uncleanness. 

The  express  declarations  of  Scripture 
are  of  the  same  import:  "Him  hath 
God  exalted  to  be  a  prince  and  a 
Savior."  '^Through  his  name  is  preached 
unto  you  forgiveness  of  sins."  "Our 
Savior  Christ  hath  abolished  death,  and 
brought  life  and  immortality  to  light." 
"Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
and  thou  shalt  be  saved,"  etc.  Again: 
It  was  that  He  might  be  a  Savior  that 
He  came  as  the  Ood-Man.  We  may  not 
understand  how  the  human  and  the 
divine  were  united  in  Him,  but  we  can 
see,  in  some  measure  at  least,  how,  in 
these  mysteriously  combined  natures. 
He  sustained  such  relations  to  both  of 
the  parties  at  variance  as  met  the  con- 
ditionf:  of  the  case,  and  made  Him  an 
effectual  Mediator.  "  When  the  fullness 
of  the  time  was  come,  God  sent  forth 
his  Son,  made  of  a  woman,  made  under 
the  law,  to  redeem  them  that  were 
under  the  law,  that  we  might  receive 
the  adoption  of  sons."  (Gal.  iv:  4,  5.) 

III.  Such  a  Savior  Paul  declares  to 
be  loorthy  of  all  acceptation.  And  this, 
first,  because  He  has  made  an  atone- 
ment for  sin — for  aU  sin.  We  cannot 
understand    the    philosophy    of     the 


atonement,  but  we  believe  the  statement 
of  Scripture,  thai  an  atonement  for  sin 
has  been  made;  that  God  haa  accepted 
it  as  sufficient  to  satiafy  the  law;  and 
that  full  and  free  pardon  is  offered  to 
aU  men  through  the  cleansing  blood  of 
Jesus. 

We  should  accept  Him  as  our  Sarior 
because  we  are  all  sinners,  and  there  is 
hope  of  salvation  through  no  other 
name. 

The  great  cost  of  personal  suffering 
by  which  this  redemption  was  par- 
chased  for  us,  should  move  us  to  take 
Christ  as'  our    Savior  and  devote  our 

lives  to  His  service. 

^■»     . 

szsAPPozumcsins. 

Bt  Bxt.   G.  Hutchxnbok  SmTH  [Bx- 
iobiod],  in  Rxfobmkd  Ceubch,  Hab- 

LBM,  N.  Y. 

Purposes  are  disappointed, — Pro  v.  xv:22. 

1.  DiSAPPoiNTMBKTS  are  the  cofnmon 
lot  of  man.  Prince  and  peasant,  prophet 
and  people,  wise  and  unwise,  rich  and 
poor,  young  and  old— all  have  suffered 
disappointment.  The  man  does  not 
live  who,  at  some  time  or  other,  has  not 
been  disappointed.  Hence,  when  this 
comes  to  you,  you  can  say  that  no 
strange  thing  has  happened  to  you  bat 
such  as  is  common  to  all  mankind. 

The  forms  of  human  speech  in  the 
Bible  represent  God  as  being  disap- 
pointed in  the  creation  of  man.  It  re- 
pented the  Lord  that  He  made  man, 
and  grieved  Him  at  His  heart.  Eve 
was  disappointed  in  the  good  promised 
her  if  she  ate  of  the  tree  of  knowledge. 
The  builders  of  Babel  were  disappoint- 
ed. Solomon  sought  to  find  happiness 
in  all  human  inventions,  but  had  to 
write  on  them  all.  "Vanity!"  So  we 
might  pass  through  the  whole  range  of 
human  history,  from  Alexander  to  Na- 
poleon, and  find  disappointment  the 
common  lot  of  all. 

2.  The  ntim6«r  of  disappointments  are 
incalculable.  Think  of  the  millions  on 
record  all  along  the  stream  of  time; 
think  of  *the  many  millions  more  that 
are  never  placed  on  reoord. 

3.  The  variety  of  disappointments 
which  men  suffer  is  very  great  Men  aie 
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disappointed  in  carrying  out  schemes 
of  ambition,  in  securing  preferment, 
in  amassing  and  holding  wealth;  yes, 
even  in  carrying  out  plans  of  good, 
beneyolence  and  charity.  They  repose 
trust  in  institutions,  in  friends,  in  the 
future;  but  alas!  they  are  ''doomed  to 
disappointment. " 

4.  The  \Memf99  and  melancholy  re- 
sults of  these  disappointments  are 
worthy  of  note.  Many  a  bright  and 
happy  life  has  been  forever  clouded  and 
depressed  by  early  disappointment. 
Many  a  life  has  been  shortened,  and 
many  another  tragically  ended,  because 
of  some  overpowering  disappointment. 
Cowper  never  wrote  anything  more  ten- 
derly beautiful  than  the  account  of  how 
the  servants,  to  comfort  him  on  the 
death  of  his  mother,  always  told  him 
she  would  come  back  to  him.  He  was 
standing  before  his  mother's  picture, 
and  in  imagination  addressing  her, 
when  he  wrote: 

"Thy  maidens  grieved  themaelvefl  at  my  con- 
cern. 
Oft  gave  me  promise  of  thy  quick  return; 
What  ardently  I  wished  I  long  believed. 
And,  disappointed  stiU,  was  still  deceived; 
By  expectation  every  day  b^uiled. 
Dupe  of  to-morrow  even  from  a  child." 

But  the  greatest  of  all  disappoint- 
ments have  been  portrayed  by  Christ 
in  some  of  His  parables,  in  which  He 
tells  us  that  there  shall  come  to  the 
very  door  of  heaven  those  expecting  ad- 
mittance only  to  find  themselves  thrust 
down  to  hell. 

5.  The  sources  of  disappointments  are 
many.  In  general  terms  we  may  say 
they  belong  to  a  sinful  world,  where  all 
is  confusion,  uncertain,  and  deranged. 
Disappointments  arise  from  man's 
shortsightedness,  mistakes,  failures, 
and  weakness.  The  connection  of  our 
text  reads:  *' Without  counsel  purposes 
are  disappointed."  We  cannot  control 
events,  or  foresee  contingencies  that 
may  intervene  or  insure  the  capacity, 
integrity  and  fidelity  of  others.  We  are 
constantly  taken  by  surprise  at  things 
springing  up  that  we  never  dreamed 
of^  and  made  no  provision  for.  Hence 
many  catastrophes,   by  sea  and  land, 


might  have  been  prevented  had  they 
been  anticipated. 

6.  The  u»t  to  be  made  of  disappoint- 
ments, (a)  They  teach  us  the  uncer- 
tainty of  all  human  expectations  and  our 
absolute  dependence  upon  God.  (See 
Jas.  iv:  13-15.)  (6)  Our  own  impoteijice. 
No  man  can  say,  I  will  do  thus  and  so. 
English  skeptics  sneer  at  the  Deo  vdente 
putinto  the  religious  notices  of  meetings 
to  be  held.  They  call  it  religious  cant. 
I  presume  the  infidel  cant  is,  "We  will 
hold  a  meeting  whether  God  will  or 
no."  The  first  builder  of  the  Eddy- 
stone  Lighthouse  said,  when  it  was 
finished,  that  God  Almighty  could  not 
send  a  storm  strong  enough  to  blow  it 
down;  but  one  night's  storm  sufficed 
to  hurl  both  builder  and  lighthouse 
into  a  raging  sea.  (c)  We  are  to  expect 
disappointments.  I  do  not  say  desire 
or  court  them;  but  put  it  into  your 
count  for  the  journey  of  life;  there  are 
many  disappointments  in  store  for  the 
traveller,  (d)  When  they  come  accept 
them  resignedly,  not  stoically,  but  look 
at  them  rationally,  (e)  Disappoint- 
ments may  sometimes  be  better  than 
success.  We  often  err  in  judging  of 
things;  and  you  have  found  before  now 
that  seeming  defeat  proved  to  be  real 
victory.  (/)  There  is  one  thing  that 
can  make  all  disappointments  bless- 
ings :  It  is  said  that  Crcesus  had  some 
magic  power  about  him  by  which  he 
turned  everything  he  touched  to  gold. 
There  is  more  than  a  magic  power 
which  the  believer  wields  over  the  try- 
ing dispensations  of  life;  there  is  a  di- 
vine power.  •  *  All  things  "—disappoint- 
ments included— "work  together  for 
good  to  them  that  love  God."  There- 
fore do  not  let  disappointments  dis- 
hearten you,  or  sour  you,  or  cause  you 
to  turn  back  in  your  heavenly  journey. 

"  The  clouds  you  so  much  dread 
Are  big  with  mercy,  and  will  break 
In  blessings  on  your  head." 

"Always  make  the  best  of  them"  was 
Prince  Albert's  motto  in  disappoint- 
ments. 


I  can  promise  to  be  sincere;  to  be  im- 
partial, not. — GOBTHE. 
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EZULTAITT  ^BATXTTTDfi. 

Bt  J.  H.  Rylance.  D.D.   [Efkcopai*], 
vn  St.  Mabk'b  Chubch,  New  Yobk. 

Bless  the  Lord,  0  my  50m/,  and  forget  noi  aU 
his  benefits. — Ps.  ciii:  2. 

This  is  the  expression  of  a  sense  of 
gmtitade  bom  in  the  very  depths  of 
the  soul,  nursed  by  devout  meditation, 
grown  to  fnllness  of  strength,  which 
now  rises  on  its  wings  and  breaks  into 
song.  It  exults  over  the  blessed  past, 
and  in  the  joyful  present.  The  reiter- 
ated **  Bless  the  Lord,  0  my  soul,"  is 
the  struggle  for  a  full,  strong,  worthy 
expression  of  itself;  and  the  immediate 
result  is  bold  flight  into  the  purest 
spiritual  heights,  with  utterance  of 
clearest  and  holiest  notes  of  joy  at  find- 
ing ease  and  grandeur  in  its  movement. 

The  full  grasp  of  the  theme  in  the 
early  strain,  "and  forget  not  all  his 
benefits,"  shows  that  it  has  been  the 
subject  of  meditation  for  some  time, 
and  has  grown  to  an  intensity  which 
can  strike  its  brightest  key  in  begin- 
ning its  song. 

What  "all"  these  benefits  were  we 
learn  from  the  recital  of  them  in  sub- 
sequent verses. 

They  were  spiritual:  *'Who  forgiveth 
all  thine  iniquities."  The  evangelical 
sense  of  pardon  had  been  given,  and  as 
this  infused  into  life  brightest  joy  and 
hallowed  the  tone  of  every  other  good 
thing,  it  is  the  first  mentioned. 

The  benefits  were  physical:  **  Who 
healeth  all  thy  diseases ;  who  redeem- 
eth  thy  life  from  destruction."  Who 
appreciates  health  ?  The  sick  man.  Alas 
for  us  who  are  in  health  ;  we  have  but 
intermittent  apprehensions  of  its  value, 
and  these  sometimes  so  feeble  that  they 
rise  not  into  the  sense  of  appreciation. 
Who  values  the  air  we  breathe?  Hard 
ly  can  one  who  is  chemist  and  physiol- 
ogist, as  be  analyzes  it  and  observes 
its  service  in  human  lungs  vivifying 
our  blood.  Nothing  of  God's  material 
gifts  of  greater  value  than  pure  air,  and 
y^t  we  enjoy  it  in  almost  unconscious 
use  of  it.  It  is  so  with  health:  we  sel- 
dom think  of  and  estimate  it  as  we 
Bhould.    If  we  are  onred  qf  sickness, 


and  the  truth  seizes  us  that  God  heal- 
eth all  our  diseases,  then  we  have  some- 
thing of  an  apprehension  of  what  health 
is.  The  Psalmist  had  this,  and  per- 
ceived that  of  all  physical  benefits  God 
had  given  him,  recovery  of  health  was 
the  best. 

The  benefits  were  material:  '*Who 
crowneth  thee  with  loving  kindness 
and  tender  mercies;  who  satisfieth  thy 
mouth  with  good  things ;  so  that  thy 
youth  is  renewed  like  the  eagle."  That 
includes  everything  God  gives  to  life— 
to  the  life  He  redeems  from  destruc- 
tion. Food  comes  especially  to  mind, 
and  the  fact  that  it  is  '*good"— pakte 
having  its  taste  gratified  in  the  supply 
of  what  the  body  needs.  The  sinnle  to 
the  eagle's  apparent  renewal  of  youth 
is  remarkable.  The  Psalmist  lives  not 
on  the  low  plane  where  youth  belongs 
to  a  few  years ;  but  every  renewal  of  vi- 
tality given  by  God's  food  was  strength 
of  youth  for  this  day. 

Thanksgiving  the  natural  duty  of  a  pious 
life.  Yet  often  neglected.  How  readily 
we  pray,  sometimes  in  agony  of  prayer ! 
For  forgiveness  of  iniquities,  healing  of 
diseases,  daily  bread.  There  is  not  so 
mnch  thanksgiving,  becaose  we  are 
children,  forgetful  of  benefits;  because 
alive  to  what  we  wish,  and  dead  to  what 
we  have;  because  we  live  in  the  animal, 
rather  than  spiritual,  realm  of  our  being; 
know  our  hunger  and  whine  for  bread, 
and  hasten  to  sleep  in  surfeit  rather 
than  remain  awake  to  kiss  the  hand 
which  feeds.  We  give  thanks,  but  not 
so  fervently  nor  so  much  as  we  pray. 
The  disciples  asked  the  Master  to  teach 
them  to  pray.  Never  asked  to  be  taught 
to  give  thanks.  A  weakness  of  human- 
ity, seeking  how  to  pray,  and  not  much 
troubled  about  manner  of  thanksgiving; 
a  weakness  so  inherent  in  human  spirit 
that  doubtless  the  Father  in  His  great 
charity  allows  for  it.  The  divine  Mas- 
ter did  what  His  disciples  asked— taught 
them  how  to  pray.  Yet  no  unwarranted 
liberty  is  taken  of  the  purely  distinct 
idea  of  prayer  governing  every  word  of 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  to  note  that  its  whole 
tone  reminds  us  and  leads  ns  into  a 
sense  of  gratitude  and  to  ^ving  thanks. 
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True,  sin  •  conscious  mnn  migbt  be 
troubled  witb  ignorance  of  sucb  prayer 
as  would  ascend  directly  to  God,  like 
smoke  of  an  incense  toward  tbe  skies, 
while  a  thankful  heart  might  be  expect- 
ed  tb  find  spontaneous  utterance.  What 
is  meant  to  be  emphasized  is  this:  We 
do  not  forget  our  wants,  but  do  forget 
God*s  benefits;  the  mind  which  receives 
inspiration  of  thanksgiving  is  ours  com- 
paratively seldom. 

Another  seeming  exception  to  be  no- 
ticed: The  brighest  ritual  service  is  the 
Eucharist — the  thanksgiving,  and  that 
hiis  been  the  subject  of  such  fierce  un- 
christian wrangle  !  Yes  ;  but  the  dis- 
cussion has  been  on  its  ecclesiastical 
and  doctrinal  issues,  and  has  relation 
to  its  prayerful  side. 

Though  it  be  a  very  natural  weakness 
which  concerns  itself  so  much  about 
prayer  and  hardly  thinks  of  the  natural 
duty  of  thanksgiving,  we  must  lament 
it.  "It  is  a  good  thing  to  give  thanks 
unto  the  Lord.'*  We  should  wish  to 
reach  that  "good thing"  frequently.  It 
is  a  thing  so  filled  with  goodness  that 
its  reflex  action  on  prayer  is  a  wonder- 
ful influence.  Bising  into  the  spiritual 
region  of  thanksgiving,  how  much  bet- 
ter we  can  go  on  to  further  prayer ! 
God  has  answered  forgiier  prayer,  and 
we  praise  Him  for  it;  He  has  put  a  new 
song  into  our  mouth  after  we  have  cried 
unto  Him,  and  we  now  apprehend  Him 
as  "Our  Father."  How  boldly  and 
humbly  we  can  now  pray,  and  what 
high  faith  of  ours  now  in  prayer ! 

The  Catholic  spirit  of  brotherhood 
ever  in  thanksgiving !  We  are  really 
glad  that  God  is  good  to  everybody; 
we  covet  not,  envy  not.  The  Psalmist 
soon  drops  the  singular  form  in  re- 
citing benefits.  He  is  thankful  that 
righteousness  and  judgment  are  exe- 
cuted "  for  all  that  are  oppressed;"  and 
that  '*He  hath  not  dealt  with  U9  after 
our  sins."  "His  kingdom  rnleth  over 
all;"  and  therefore  angels  are  invoked 
to  join  in  praise-offering. 

Jesus  Christ  taught  His  disciples  to 
pray.  He  gave  further  teaching;  it  is 
His  own  prayers,  in  and  with  which  we 
find,  **I  thank  thee,  O  Father." 


TEE  DTOia  BOBBEB  SAVED. 

Bt   Bsv.   J.  L.    CAMPBsiiL    [Baptibt], 
NiACK,  N.  Y. 

And  one  of  the  malefactors  vohich  voere 
hangeA  railed  on  him,  e/c— Luke  x^'.iii: 
39-43. 

L  CONSIDBB  THE  PBETIOUS  CHiLBACTE  . 
or  THIS  MAN. 

1.  He  was  not  a  pagan,  but  a  Jew  -  a 
believer  in  the  true  God.  "Dost  thou 
not  fear  God?" 

2.  He  was  a  believer,  also,  in  future 
existence  and  retribution.  Why  fear 
God  ?  Those  who  were  being  crucified 
were  suffering  the  last  measure  of  hu- 
man woe  that  this  life  could  give.  They 
had  nothing  more  to  fear  here.  He 
must,  therefore,  refer  to  a  life  after 
death,  in  which  a  just  God  will  punish 
the  sins  committed  in  this  world.  He 
was  not  a  Sadducee,  but  belonged  to 
the  orthodox  class  of  the  Jews. 

3.  He  had  become  a  hardened  wretch, 
known,  not  by  his  name,  but  by  his 
crime,  and  so  thoroughly  reckless  and 
abandoned  that,  even  on  the  cross,  he 
joined  the  other  robber  in  mocking 
Jesus  in  His  dying  agonies.  They  cru- 
cified two  thieves  with  Christ,  and  both 
reviled  Him.  (See  Mark  xv:  27,  32;  also 
Matt  xxvii:  44.)  There  is  a  solemn 
moral  to  such  a  life.  Brought  up  so 
that  he  received  a  good  popular  knowl- 
edge of  religious  truth,  yet  be  had  cast 
all  that  off,  and  was  dying  the  most 
terrible  of  deaths  in  an  appalling  con- 
dition of  mind. 

IL  Notice  his  tbus  bspemtance. 

A  great  change  soon  took  place  in  the 
case  of  one  of  these  two  robbers.  He 
who  had  just  been  mocking  Christ,  was 
brought  by  the  Spirit  of  God  to  see  his 
true  condition  as  a  lost,  dying  sinner; 
and  he  is  now  pleading  for  mercy.  We 
have  all  the  stages  of  a  wonderful  con- 
version clearly  brought  out.  His  gen- 
uine repentance  is  evidenced: 

1.  In  his  viewing  sin  in  its  relation 
taGk>d.  "Fear  God."  Like  David,  in 
the  fifty-first  Psalm:  "Against  thee, 
thee  only,  have  I  sinned,"  etc. 

2.  In  his  acknowledgment  of  his  own 
guilt:  "And  we  indeed  justly;  for  we 
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receive  the  dne  reward  of  onr  deeds." 
(V.  41.) 

3.  Id  his  reproving  the  oonduct  of 
the  other  robber,  and  his  anxiety  for 
his  welfare.  His  remonstrance  was  ad- 
dressed to  him  in  the  hope  that  it 
might  restrain  him.  and  lead  his  old 
associates  in  vice  to  consider. 

III.  His  stbomq  FAxrH. 

Had  this  robber  believed  at  the  tomb 
of  Lazarus;  when  the  thousands  were 
miraculously  fed;  or  when  the  mid- 
night storm  was  hushed  on  the  lake  of 
Galilee,  we  might  not  have  wondered: 
but  he  exercised  a  living  faith  in  the 
Savior  at  a  time  when  the  confidence 
of  the  very  disciples,  who  had  wit- 
nessed all  the  wonders  He  had  wrought, 
was  completely  shaken;  when  all  His 
followers  had  forsaken  Him  and  fled; 
when  our  Lord  was  dying  the  same 
death  with  the  robber  himself — be- 
trayed, deserted,  derided.  Even  here 
he  believed: 

1.  That  Christ  had  a  kingdom. 

2.  That  He  would  hear  requests. 

3.  That  He  would  grant  blessings. 
All  hail,  thou  dying  thief!  Does  the 
Bible  anywhere  furnish  a  more  striking 
example  of  wondrous^  triumphant  faith 
than  thine  ? 

rV.  His  pbateb. 

"  Remember  me  when  thon  comest 
into  thy  kingdom."  Wf  would  have  re- 
strained this  guilty  pehitent,  and  told 
him  it  was  now  too  late;  that  he  must 
not  intrude  on  Christ  in  His  sufferings; 
and  that  his  day  of  i^ercy  was  past. 
But  he  would  not  be  restrained.  If  he 
must  perish,  he  is  resolved  that  he  will 
perish  pleading  for  mercy.  His  prayer 
was: 

1.  Short;  but  a  single  sentence. 

2.  Humble;  he  only  asked  to  be  re- 
numbered, 

3.  Reliant:  Remember  all  my  past 
bad  life,  but  remember,  too,  that  I  am 
dying  trusting  in  thy  grace. 

4.  Earnest;  the  petition  of  an  awak- 
ened sinner  on  the  brink  of  eternity. 

5.  It  included  all  he  needed. 

V.  Christ's  answer. 

During  the  mockery  and  taunting  of 


the  multitude  our  Lord  remained  silent 
But  when  one  trembling  petition 
reached  His  ear,  He  at  once  turned 
round  His  thorn-pierced  bead  and 
looked  upon  the  petitioner.  His  great 
heart  melted  into  tenderness,  and  for  a 
momenta  gleam  of  joy  must  have  burst 
upon  His  spirit  in  the  midst  of  its  aw- 
ful gloom,  as  with  a  word  He  rolled 
open  the  gates  of  Paradise,  saying, 
"Verily  I  say  unto  thee.  To-day  shalt 
thou  be  with  me  in  Paradise." 

"Paradise,"  a  word  signifying  an 
enclosed  garden  or  park,  is  found  three 
times  in  the  New  Testament:  once  in 
our  text,  once  in  2  Cor.  xii :  3,  as  the 
"third  heaven,"  and  once  in  Rev.  ii:  7, 
as  being  the  place  in  which  "  the  tree 
of  life  "  grows.  From  the  last  chapter 
in  Revelation  we  learn  that  the  tree  of 
life  is  where  the  throne  of  Gk>d  and  of 
the  Lamb  is,  where  His  servants  serve 
Him,  where  they  need  no  c&ndle.  etc. 
That  is  to  say.  the  word. "Paradise"  is 
nsed  in  the  New  Testament  as  a  syno- 
nym for  "Heaven."  It  is  with  the 
Savior— **twl^  we."  Jesus  says,  "To- 
day," etc.  Oh  !  there  is  a  gospel  ring 
about  that  word.  "To-morrow  "  is  al- 
ways Satan's  time;  "  To-day  "  is  always 
Christ's.  "  To-day  if  ye  will  hear  his 
voice,*'  etc.  Picture  the  opening  and 
dosing  scenes  of  that  great  day.  What 
a  morning,  and  what  an  evening !  In 
the  morning,  Jesus  in  the  earthly  Jeru- 
salem, surrounded  by  a  frenzied  mob 
shouting  for  His  blood,  condemned, 
beaten,  dragging  His  cross  out  through 
the  gates  as  He  goes  to  die.  In  the 
evening,  surrounded  by  ten  thousand 
times  ten  thousand,  and  thousands  of 
thousands  of  the  heavenly  hosts.  He 
passes  through  the  gates  pf  the  upper 
Jerusalem,  and  all  the  bells  of  the  city 
are  ringing,  wild  with  joy.  But  He 
goes  not  alone:  the  Lord  and  the  ran- 
somed robber  go  together. 
Conclusions: 

1.  If  Christ  heard  prayer  when  pass- 
ing through  His  awful  suffering  upon 
the  cross,  will  He  not  hear,  now  that 
He  is  exalted  to  be  a  Prinoe  and  a 
Savior  ? 

2.  The  conversion  of  this  man  shows 
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bow  qnickly  Christ  can  save.  At  nine 
o'clock  a.ii].  the  crncifixion  begins,  and 
this  robber  is  with  the  rest,  reviling; 
at  twelve  o'clock,  noon,  he  is  a  child  of 
God.  (See  Lnke  xxiii:  44.)  The  New 
Testament  is  fall  of  illustrations  .  of 
instantaneous  conversions:  6.  //.,  the 
woman  Qf  Samaria,  the  three  thousand 
on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  Paul,  the  jail- 
er's family,  etc.  So  we  should  expect 
them  every  Sabbath. 

3.  Salvation  is  all  of  grace,  and  not  of 
works  or  merit.  This  man  had  nothing 
but  a  wicked,  wasted  life  to  offer,  yet 
the  Lord  had  compassion  on  him. 

4.  Christ  can  not  only  justify  and 
give  us  a  h'Ue  to  heaven  in  a  short  time, 
but  He  can  also  quickly  sanctify  and 
make  us  **meet  to  be  partakers  of  the 
inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light." 

5.  One  robber  was  taken,  and  the 
other  left. 

6.  As  has  often  been  pointed  out,  this 
is  the  only  case  of  deathbed  conversion 
we  have  recorded  in  the  Bible;  and  that 
teaches  (a)  that  we  need  never  despair, 
and  (&)  that  we  should  never  presume. 

^*^ r- 

TES  E0L7  SFIBIT  THE  COKSEBVATOB 
or  OBTHODOXY. 

By  Daniel  Steele,  D.D.  [Methodist], 
Lansing,   Michxqan. 

Bui  ye  have  an  unction  from  the  Holy  One, 
and  ye  know  all  Viings, — 1  John  ii:  20. 

The  term  orthodoxy  signifies  right 
beliefs  in  respect  to  fundamental  Chris- 
tian doctrines.  These  are,  the  supreme 
divinity  of  Jesus  Christ;  the  divine 
personality  and  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit; 
the  threefold  personality  of  the  one 
divine  substance;  the  substitutional 
atonement;  justification  by  faith;  re- 
generation and  sanctification  by  the 
Holy  Spirit — ^both  rendered  necessary 
by  original  sin ;  a  tendency  toward  sin 
bom  in  fallen  man;  the  future  general 
judgment  of  the  race,  assigning  some 
to  eternal  rewards  and  others  to  end- 
less punishments,  according  to  the  per- 
manent character  voluntarily  chosen  in 
this  life,  the  only  probation.  This,  as 
I  understand  it,  is  the  substance  of  or- 
thodoxy.    In  all  ages  of  the  Church  it 


has  been  an  important  question  how  to 
preserve  evangelical  truth  in  the  belief 
of  those  who  profess  faith  in  Christ. 
Recent  events  in  the  history  of  theolog- 
ical seminaries  have  intensified  the  in- 
terest in  this  question.  A  favorite 
method  is  to  require  the  theological 
teachers  to  subscribe  at  stated  intervals 
tea  well-defined  formulary  of  doctrines. 
But  the  Holy  Spirit  has  not  emphasized 
any  portion  of  the  Bible  as  a  shorter 
catechism,  embodying  the  substance  of 
revealed  truth.  If  men  draw  up  these 
creed  statements  in  the  heat  of  theolog- 
ical controversy,  we  are  not  sure  that 
they  have  excluded  all  error,  and  in- 
cluded all  saving  truth.  Church  his- 
tory shows  that  men  who  have  totally 
fallen  away  from  a  prescribed  standard 
of  doctrine  may,  under  a  temptation  to 
retain  their  place,  continue  to  reaffirm 
their  adherence  thereto  by  putting  their 
own  definitions  into  the  terms.  As  the 
forms  of  liberty  survive  the  spirit,  so- 
the  orthodox  creed  may  long  outlive 
the  spirit  of  orthodoxy.  Required  sub- 
scription to  minute  ironclad  statements- 
of  doctrine  has  been  the  cause  of  much 
contention,  and  a  wedge  for  dividingr 
the  body  of  Christ.  Language  may  be 
so  twisted  and  words  so  defined,  that 
uniformity  of  belief  cannot  always  be 
ensured  in  this  way.  Hence  the  most 
poisonous  liberalism  may  be  taught 
under  the  forms  of  evangelical  truth. 
It  is  my  purpose  in  this  address  to 
show  a  better  way — the  New  Testament 
way— of  conserving  orthodoxy:  a  way 
that  always  succeeds  wherever  it  is 
faithfully  followed. 

This  brings  us  to  our  theme:  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  the  believer  preserves, 
vitalizes,  and  makes  real  to  the  con- 
sciousness all  the  essential  truths  of  the 
Gk)spel.  The  spirit  of  inspiration  has 
recorded  these  truths  in  the  Bible;  but 
if  He  had  not  made  them  real  and  liv- 
ing in  Christian  experience,  they  and 
the  Bible  too  would  have  perished  long 
ago.  History  is  full  of  instances  of  es- 
sential truth  dropping,  first  out  of  ex- 
perience, then  out  of  the  creed.  Thus, 
justification  by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ 
disappeared  from  the  Roman   Catholio 
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Church,  and  left  the  world  in  darkness 
for  a  thouKnnd  years.  Luther  first  ex- 
perienced, and  then  boldly  restored, 
the  lost  doctrine. 

The  Holy  Spirit  not  only  put  on  record 
the  facts  of  Ciirist's  life.but  he  conserves 
all  the  facts  in  Christ's  history  since  His 
death.  Rationalism  admits  His  death, 
but  denies  His  resurrection.  A  risen 
Jesus  is  scoffed  at  on  the  platform  of 
every  convention  of  free  thinkers.  The 
historic  proofs  all  go  for  nothing  so  long 
as  they,  by  their  unbelief,  exclude  the 
Spirit  from  their  hearts,  whose  office  it 
is  to  make  real  to  the  heart  what  is 
shadowy  and  visionary  to  the  intellect. 
Pentecost  proves  that  Jesus  has  ascend- 
ed the  Father's  throne,  a  glorified  man. 
All  modern  believers  who  have  had  a 
personal  Pentecost  are  convinced  by 
this  overwhelming  proof.  The  Spirit 
takes  the  living  and  glorified  Jesus, 
and  shows  Him  unto  them.  This  proof 
has  all  the  cogency  of  an  intuition. 

The  ascension  of  Jesus  into  the  heav- 
ens, to  the  highest  place  the  universe 
affords,  is  a  fact  not  of  reason,  but  of 
the  Gospel  record,  made  real  to  believ- 
ers by  the  Holy  Spirit.  ,  When  the 
Spirit  came  down  with  this  gift  of  fiery 
tongues  and  of  inward  purification, 
purging  the  disciples'  eyes  from  every 
film,  and  filling  their  hearts  with  joy, 
the  lost  Jesus  was  suddenly  found.  He 
did  not  stand  forth  in  bodily  form  in 
their  company,  saying,  *' Peace,"  but 
stood  forth  an  undoubted  and  glorious 
reality.  He  had  promised  that  when 
He  reached  the  throne  He  would  send 
the  Comforter;  and  now  the  coming 
of  the  Paraclete  demonstrates  that 
Jesus  is  glorified. 

Who  would  know  anything  about 
Jesus  Christ  to-day,  after  1,800  years 
of  His  absence  from  the  earth,  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  Holy  Spirit,  His 
successor  on  earth  ?  His  very  name 
would  have  been  forgotten  by  mankind. 
Jnst  in  proportion  as  the  world  has 
listened  to  the  voice  of  this  heavenly 
Messenger,  has  the  world  received  her 
Savior  and  Lord;  and  just  in  propor- 
tion as  the  Church  has  been  filled  with 
the  Holy  Spirit  has  she  firmly  held  the 


truths  of  orthodoxy.  But  whenever  the 
Spirit  has  ceased  to  sway  her,  and  she 
has  fallen  into  a  decay  of  her  spiritual 
life,  she  has  relaxed  her  grasp  upon  the 
fundamentals  of  the  Gospel. 

The  Godhead  of  Jesus  Christ  pro- 
tects all  other  vital  doctrines,  the  per- 
sonality of  God  and  the  dignity  and 
the  worth  of  man,  and  the  trne  esti- 
mate of  sin.  Admit  that  the  supreme 
Gt>d  stooped  to  the  amazing  condescen- 
sion of  taking  man's  nature  and  dying 
in  our  behalf,  and  you  give  to  man  a 
value,  and  to  sin  a  significance,  utterly 
beyond  all  computation.  Deny  the  in- 
carnation of  God  in  man,  and  you  tear 
away  from  him  his  patent  of  nobility 
issued  by  heaven  itself,  and  you  leave 
him  a  highly  developed  tadpole,  an  ed- 
ucated and  trained  monkey  evolved 
into  a  man  void  of  immortality.  In  the 
same  way,  the  cross  of  Christ  is  the  only 
correct  measure  of  sin.  If  Jesus  is  God 
in  human  form,  His  death  as  the  sin- 
bearer  gives  sin  a  tremendous  signifi- 
cance. Otherwise,  it  is  a  mere  trifle, 
and  its  eternal  punishment  is  offensive 
to  reason  and  disgusting  to  the  delicate 
moral  sensibilities  of  our  refined  civil- 
ization. Orthodoxy  can  be  conserved 
only  by  the  Holy  Spirit  abiding  in  the 
consciousness  of  the  individual '  mem- 
bers of  the  Church.  Then,  and  then 
only,  are  we  safe.  But  if  our  piety  de- 
clines with  our  growth  and  |)opularity; 
if  we  begin  to  glory  in  our  millions  of 
members,  and  twice  ten  thousand 
churches,  and  hundreds  of  academies, 
and  scores  of  colleges;  if  we  admit  to 
our  communion  our  well-behaved  chil- 
dren without  a  radical,  spiritual  change 
of  heart,  and  are  satisfied  with  a  decent 
morality  only,  and  a  reverential  attend- 
ance upon  Sunday  worship  and  the  sac- 
raments, and  do  not  insist  on  the  new 
birth,  the  witness  of  the  Spirit,  and 
the  fruits  in  a  holy  life,  Methodism 
will  inevitably  lose  her  hold  on  the 
most  vital  Christian  doctrines,  and  will 
tumble  at  length  into  the  slough  of 
liberalism. 

Those  denominations  that  empha- 
size the  work  of  the  Spirit  are  more 
spiritual    and    aggressiye,  while  thoee 
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that  slight  the  Spirit  are  in  turn  slight- 
ed by  Him,  and  become  dead,  worldly 
and  stationary,  or  rather  declining,  and 
on  their  way  to  the  graveyard.  It  is  in 
vain  to  say  that  there  is  in  the  neglect 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  a  compensation,  in- 
asmach  as  the  love  of  God  is  the  more 
highly  exalted,  and  the  Father  more 
perfectly  honored  when  preachers,  neg- 
lecting the  third  person  of  the  Trinity, 
give  prominence  to  the  first  and  second. 
This  is  a  very  great  fallacy.  It  is  the 
office  of  the  Spirit  to  take  of  the  things 
of  Christ  and  show  them  unto  us;  to 
testify  of  Christ.  *<He  shall  glorify 
me/*  He  is  the  looking-glass  which  re- 
flects the  image  of  the  invisible  Jesus. 
Remove,  or  veil  the  mirror,  and  there 
is  no  vision  of  the  Son  of  Ood;  and 
where  the  Son  is  dimly  seen,  the  Father 
is  vaguely  apprehended.  Where  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  not  exalted,  Christ  is  not 
magnified. 

This  lessening  emphasis  of  the  Spir- 
it's work  is  leading  our  people  into 
several  grave  misapprehensions  res- 
pecting the  spiritual  life.  One  of 
these  is  that  the  office  of  the  Spirit  is 
limited  to  the  beginning  of  the  life  of 
God  in  the  soul ;  that  He  is  needed  only 
to  convict  sinners  and  convert  peni- 
tents, and  then  may  be  dispensed  with. 
The  process  by  which  this  error  is  incul- 
cated is  this.  A  revival  is  desired.  An 
evangelist  is  sent  for.  His  preliminary 
is  to  prepare  the  Church  to  be  channels 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  They  are  all  set  to 
praying  for  His  outpouring.  Promi- 
nence is  given  to  Him  chiefly  as  the 
agent  in  conversion.  The  evangelist  is 
dimissed  after  his  work  is  done,  and  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  dismissed  also,  as  being 
no  more  needed  till  the  time  comes 
round  for  another  revival.  This  sad 
mistake  arises  from  the  fact  that  the 
Spirit  is  made  prominent  only  in  the 
initiation  of  the  spiritual  life.  In  the 
advancement  and  sanctiflcation  of  the 
believer  He  is  not  necessary.  The  young 
convert  either  hears  nothing  said  about 
entire  sanctiflcation  as  the  distinctive 
work  of  the  Spirit,  or  he  hears  it  vaguely 
preached  as  the  result  of  growth.  So 
growth  takes  the  place  of  the  Sanctifier, 


and  He  is  left  with  nothing  to  do.  So 
with  all  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit.  The 
convert  is  told  that  if  he  would  have 
joy,  he  must  seek  it  in  doing  every  duty. 
Thus,  duty— a  term  used  only  twice  in 
the  New^  Testament,  and  then  having  no 
reference  to  the  Christian  life— usurps 
the  place  of  the  Paraclete,  the  well- 
spring  of  perennial  joy.  If  the  convert 
is  troubled  with  doubts,  instead  of  be- 
ing pointed  to  the  fullness  of  the  Spirit 
as  the  source  of  assurance,  excluding  all 
doubt,  he  is  told  that  doubts  trouble 
everybody,  and  that  there  is  no  effectual 
remedy;  but  that  which  comes  the  near- 
est to  the  perfect  cure  is  to  plunge  into 
Christian  work  so  earnestly  as  to  forget 
your  doubts.  Thus  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
insensibly  supplanted. 

Again:  the  law  of  God  and  His  wrath 
Against  sin,  the  sanctions  of  the  law, 
the  eternal  punishment  of  the  flnally 
impenitent,  are  not  so  plainly,  boldly 
and  earnestly  preached  as  formerly. 
The  law  is^  still  the  schoolmaster,  to 
bring  men  to  Christ.  Where  the  law  ia 
not  preached,  through  deference  to 
long-pursed,  impenitent  pew  owners, 
there  are  no  conversions,  and  the 
preacher  has  to  send  for  some  evangelist 
to  come  and  preach  the  very  unpalatable 
truths  the  pastor  has  kept  back;  and 
the  sinners  hear  and  are  pricked  in 
their  hearts,  and  cry  for  pardoning 
mercy  till  they  flnd  salvation.  There 
was  no  place  for  evangelists  in  Method- 
ism flfty  years  ago,  because  every 
preacher  preached  the  whole  Gospel, 
thundering  the  terrors  of  the  Lord  inU> 
the  ears  of  slumbering  sinners.  How 
rarely  do  we  now  hear  a  sermon  on  the 
second  coming  of  Christ,  and  the  day 
of  judgment !  This  style  of  preaching 
is  out  of  fashion  in  our  pulpits;  just  as 
though  the  everlasting  Gospel  of  the 
changeless  Christ  were  subject  to  the 
caprices  of  fashion,  fickle  as  the  winds. 
Jesus  addressed  sinners's  fears,  uncap- 
ping the  pit  of  woe,  bidding  them  gaze 
upon  the  undying  worm,  the  unquench- 
able fire,  and  the  smoke  of  the  torment 
asoending  up  forever  and  ever.  Sin  and 
the  penal  y  have  not  changed.  Human 
nature  and  the  motives  which  infiuence 
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it  are  the  same  in  all  ages.  Which, 
then,  has  changed  ?  Modern  Christians 
are  not,  through  the  fallnes.'  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  abiding  in  them,  brought 
into  snch  sympathy  with  Jesus  that  we 
realize  these  great  truths  as  He  did 
when  He  warned  men  to  flee  from  the 
wrath  to  come.  The  modern  treatment 
of  sin  is  alarmingly  superficial.  It  is 
treated  as  if  consisting  wholly  in  the 
act;  the  state  of  heart  behind  the  act  is 
ignored.  The  doctrine  of  original  sin, 
a  poison  stung  into  humanity  by  the 
sin  of  Adam,  and  curable  only  by  the 
radical  purgation  of  the  believer's  soul, 
body    and    Spirit    through    the    Holy 


Ghost,  in  entire  sanctification  after  the 
new  birth,  has  quite  generally  dropped 
out  of  our  pulpits.  How  few  preach 
about  sin  in  believers,  repentance  in 
believers,  and  bring  our  church  mem- 
bers under  convictions  for  clean  hearts, 
attainable  now  by  faith  and  faith  only, 
in  the  blood  of  sprinklin-^  which  sanc- 
tifieth  the  unclean  !  Doctrinal  errors 
mast  follow.  The  advanced  guard  of 
the  coming  host  of  heresies  is  already 
visible:  the  denial  of  the  resurrection 
of  the  body,  of  original  sin,  of  the 
personality  of  Satan,  of  entire  sanctifi- 
cation after  justification,  and  of  this 
life  as  the  whole  of  probation. 
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Solomon  Succeeding  Dayil 

(LoMon  for  Oct.  fi.  1884.) 

By  Rkv.  F.  E.  Clark  [Conoreoational], 

Boston. 
And  thou  Solomon,  my  son,  know  thou  the 

Ood  of  thy  father,  and  serve  him  vUh  a 

perfect  heart  and  with  a  willing  mind. — 

1  Chron.  xxviii:  9. 

This  lesson  introduces  us  to  a  critical 
time  in  the  history  of  the  kingdom  of 
Israel.  The  old  King  David  was  upon 
his  death-bed,  and  the  succession  was 
in  dispute.  It  was  well  known  that 
David  had  chosen  his  son  Solomon  to 
succeed  him;  but  Adouijah,  Absalom's 
younger  brother,  taking  advantage  of 
his  sickness,  had  aspired  to  the  throne, 
and,  preparing  chariots  and  horsemen 
and  couriers  to  run  before  him,  he  at- 
tempted, by  a  great  furor  and  clamor,  to 
force  himself  upon  the  people  as  their 
sovereign.  At  first  the  attempt  seemed 
to  promise  success.  Adonijah  was  evi- 
dently a  favorite  with  the  people:  tall 
and  prepossessing  in  appearance,  he 
took  after  his  brother  Absalom,  both  in 
his  good  looks  and  in  his  crafty,  un- 
scrupulous methods  of  obtaining  power. 
Moreover,  the  old  warrior  Joab,  and  the 
famous  priest  Abiathar,  espoused  his 
cause.  But  on  the  other  side  was  Na- 
than, the  stern  but  true-hearted  prophet; 
and  he  at  once,  seeing  disast3r  in  the 
succession  of  the  crafty  Adonijah,  goes 
to  David  and  discloses  the  plot,  as  our 


lesson  tells  us.  No  truer  friend  had 
David,  as  we  here  learn,  than  this  same 
prophet  who,  many  3' ears  before,  had 
so  uncompromisingly  denounced  the 
king  for  his  sin. 

David,  when  he  knew  of  the  plot  to 
defeat  his  wishes  and  to  keep  Solomon 
out  of  the  kingly  office,  was  not  long  in 
deciding  what  to  do.  In  spite  of  his  ex- 
treme weakness  and  sickness,  he  shows 
his  old  decision  and  strength  of  char- 
acter. He  summons  Bath-sheba,  Sol- 
omon's mother,  and  assures  her,  "As 
the  Lord  liveth  which  hath  redeemed 
my  soul  out  of  all  distress,"  that  Sol- 
omon should  leign  in  his  stead.  More- 
over, David  carries  out  his  plans  with 
his  old-time  promptness  and  vigor.  He 
caused  Solomon  to  ride  r.pon  bis  own 
mule,  and  Zadok  the  priest  to  anoint 
him  with  oil  at  once,  and  immediately 
Solomon  took  his  seat  upon  bis  father's 
throne,  while  all  the  people,  carried 
away  by  this  new  excitement,  cried  out, 
•*God  save  King  Solomon  P  The  con- 
spiracy of  Adonijah  was  at  once  crashed 
out,  and  the  would-be  king  ignomin- 
iously  fled  to  the  horns  of  the  altar  and 

• 

sued  for  mercy.  Solomon's  authority 
was  acknowledged  by  all,  and  thus  be- 
gan the  most  glorious  reign  in  the  an- 
nals of  the  Israelites. 

Never  before  or  after  did  they  reach 
such  a  pitch  of  splendor  as  during  the 
reign  of  the  wise  man. 
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At  about  this  time,  when  Solomon  was 
ftssiiming  the  reignH  of  government,  his 
father  seems  to  have  given  him  the  royal 
advice  which  is  found  in  Chronicles, 
and  which  forms  the  golden  text:  "And 
thou  Solomon,  mj  son,  know  thou  the 
God  of  thy  fathers,  and  serve  him  with 
a  perfect  heart  and  with  a  willing  mind." 
Let  us  quote  the  remainder  of  the  verse, 
for  it  is  a  glorious  passage  to  keep  in 
mind  :  "for  the  Lord  searcheth  all 
hearts,  and  understandeth  all  the  imag- 
inations of  the  thoughts :  if  thou  seek 
him  he  will  be  found  of  thee;  but  if 
thou  forsake  him  he  will  cast  thee  off 
forever."  No  better  advice  could  have 
leen  given  to  the  young  sovereign  of 
Israel;  no  better  advice  can  to-day  be 
given  to  the  young  sovereigns  of 
America,  who  fill  our  churches  and 
Sunday-schools,  than  is  found  in  this 
9th  verse  of  the  28th  chapter  of  Ist 
Chron. 

So  far  as  Solomon  followed  this  ad- 
vice he  was  prosperous  beyond  any  that 
went  before  him;  as  soon  as  he  forgot 
this  advice  the  terrible  warning  with 
which  the  verse  ends  was  fulfilled,  and 
the  disappointed  misanthrope  in  the 
book  of  Ecclesiastes  tells  us  of  the  sor- 
rows of  a  man  whom  God  has  forsaken. 

This  is  a  most  excellent  lesson  and 
golden  text  for  the  thousands  who  will 
study  it,  because  many  of  them,  like 
Solomon,  stand  on  the  threshold  of 
their  lives.  A  vast  responsibility  rested 
upon  Solomon  to  be  a  wise  and  worthy 
man  and  king.  No  smaller  responsi- 
bility rests  upon  every  young  man  and 
woman  and  boy  and  girl  in  our  Sab- 
bath-schools, to  make  the  most  possi- 
ble of  their  lives  according  to  their  abil- 
ities and  opportunities.  As  God  chose 
Solomon,  and,  through  the  anointing 
oil  of  Zadok  and  Nathan,  set  him  apart 
to  be  king  in  his  father's  stead,  so  does 
He  choose  every  young  man  and  woman 
for  some  special  work,  which  they  alone 
can  best  accomplish.  Solomon  would 
have  been  derelict  to  duty  if  he  had 
refused  to  assume  the  new  responsibil- 
ities to  which  he  was  called;  we  are 
derelict  to  our  duty  if  we  refuse  to  hear 
and  obey  God's  call  to  service. 


There  are  four  things  in  this  charge 
of  David  to  Solomon  to  which  we  should 
give  heed: 

1.  Know  thou  God.  We  cannot  love 
Him  or  serve  Him  as  we  should  until 
we  know  Him.  Through  the  Bible, 
through  His  providence,  through  the 
communings  of  our  own  hearts,  should 
we  seek  to  know  God.  When  we  begin 
to  have  even  a  faint  and  inadequate 
knowledge  of  God  as  He  is,  we  cannot 
help  loving  and  serving  Him. 

2.  Know  thou  ihy  father* a  God.  Every 
generation  need  not  begin  at  the  begin- 
ning, as  though  the  fathers  knew  noth- 
ing about  God.  That  our  fathers  have 
served  God  is  a  reason  why  we  should 
not  discard  Him.  That  our  mothers 
have  been  believers  in  Jesus  is  one 
reason  why  we  should  believe  Him. 
There  is  much  foolish  talk  about  think- 
ing these  great  truths  concerning  God 
and  religion  through  for  ourselves. 
There  is  a  pride  of  intellect  very  com- 
mon to-day  which  is  not  satisfied  with 
old  views  and  old  doctrines;  which  dis- 
cards them  simply  because  they  are 
old.  Let  no  one  despise  his  father's 
God,  or  think  lightly  of  his  father's 
religion. 

3.  Serve  Him  with  a  perfect  heart, 
with  full,  strong,  complete  affection. 
Divide  not  your  heart  between  God  and 
the  world,  between  your  religion  and 
business.  Kemember  Christ's  com- 
mand:  "Ye  cannot  serve  God  and 
Mammon." 

4.  Serve  Him  with  a  iMUing  mind — 
cheerful,  willing,  spontaneous,  uncal- 
culating  service  is  the  best.  It  may  be 
necessary  to  do  many  things  at  first 
from  a  sense  of  duty;  but,  as  the  ser- 
vice is  continued,  and  the  love  grows 
stronger,  the  duty  sense  will  wear  away, 
and  the  willing,  spontaneous  service 
will  take  its  place. 

To  him  who  thus  knows  and  serves 
his  father's  God  heartilv,  undividedlv, 
willingly,,  a  brighter  crown  than  Solo- 
mon ever  wore  will  be  given,  and  in 
his  old  age  he  will  not  cry  with  the  old 
king:  "Yatiity  of  vanities,  all  is  van- 
ity !" 

It  is  said  that  when  the  Princess  Tie- 
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ioria  was  called  to  the  kingdom,  the 
measengere,  who  were  the  highest  dig- 
nitaries of  state,  arrived  at  her  palace 
from  the  death-bed  of  the  king  very 
early  in  the  morning.  They  had  great 
difficulty  in  arousing  any  one;  but  at 
length  the  princess*  maid  appeared, 
who  said  that  her  mistress  was  in  such 
a  sweet  sleep  that  it  was  a  pity  to  dis- 
turb her.  "Tell  her,*'  said  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  "that  we  have 
come  on  business  of  importance  to  the 
Queew,  and  even  her  slumbers  must  give 
way  to  that."  Very  soon  the  princess 
appeared  and  was  invested  with  royal 
robes  and  prerogatives.  To  every  young 
person  comes  the  messenger  of  God 
telling  them  of  their  Father's  good 
pleasure  that  they  should  inherit  the 
kingdom.  No  one  can  afford  to  neglect 
the  summons.  No  one  can  refuse  to 
obey  except  at  bis  own  peril.  May  we 
all  come  into  our  inheritance  and  ac- 
cept our  royal  crown  ! 


The  Temple  Built.* 

(Leuon  for  October  36,  1884.) 
By  C.  H.  W.  Stocking,  D.D.  [Episcopal], 

Oranoe,  N.  J. 
3/y  lumst  shall  be  called  a  house  of  prayer. 
— Isa.  Ivi :  7. 
With  God  there  are  no  accidents. 
Whether  He  plants  a  daisy  in  the 
meadow  or  a  marvellous  temple  on 
Mount  Moriah,  Ue  stamps  on  each  the 
seal  of  a  divine  purpose.  Infidelity  has 
its  cheap  sneer  at  the  spectacle  of  an 
Omnipotent  Jehovah  busying  Himself 
with  the  fashion  of  an  ecclesiastical 
garment,  or  the  architectural  propor- 
tions of  a  house  of  prayer;  but  His  sub- 
lime economy  moves  on  unimpeded, 
and  all  nations  pay  it  admiring  hom- 
age. Xerxes  lashed  the  Hellespont  with 
furious  stripes  for  its  resistance  to  his 
imperial  will,  but  the  great  sea  laughed 
at  his  impotent  rage,  and  to-day  it  is 
still  defying  the   power  and  wrath  of 


*  We  regret  that  the  Rermonfi  on  the  Leesonfor 
Oct  13th,  by  Dr.  C.  L.  Ooodell,  and  also  for  the 
Lemon  of  Oct.  19th,  by  Dr.  J.  A.  Worden — prob- 
ably owing  to  the  absence  of  these  clergymen  in 
ire  fkiled  to  reach  us  in  lime,  and  we 
to  go  to  press  without  them.  —Ed. 


man.  And  God.  who  has  made  the 
great  sea  an  image  of  His  power  and 
purpose,  calmly  and  resisllesaly  unfolds 
his  plans  according  as  He  wills.  In  a 
mde  age,  before  revelation  had  found 
a  voice  through  the  printed  page.  He 
taught  His  people  by  prophecy,  cere- 
monial and  symbol,  because  He  was  to 
build  a  spiritual  temple  on  earth,  ot 
which  His  blessed  Son  should  be  the 
Head  and  "High-Priest  after  the  order 
of  Melchisedec,'*  and  of  which  all  faith- 
ful Christians  were  to  be  "lively  stones;** 
therefore  Solon&on,  the  type  of  Christ, 
must  build  a  temple  to  typify  the 
Church  of  Christ. 

Note  the  marvellous  analogies  be- 
tween the  two;  Solomon,  and  not  the 
warrior  David,  must  be  the  builder,  for 
his  name  means  ''peace.**  The  temple 
must  be  built  on  the  very  mountain 
where  Isaac,  the  type  of  Christ,  bad 
been  offered  by  his  father,  and  where, 
for  centuries,  the  Paschal  Lamb  might  be 
offered  in  preparation  for  the  sacrificial 
"Lamb  slain  from  the  foundation  of 
the  world."  The  rugged  inequalities 
of  Moriah's  summit  were  levelled,  and 
its  holes  and  fissures  filled  up,  to  suit- 
ably receive  the  temple  foundations 
for  so  also  cried  the  prophet:  "Every 
valley  shall  be  filled,  and  every  mount- 
ain shall  be  brought  low,**  when  the 
spiritual  temple,  built  up  of  consecrated 
hearts,  shall  come  to  level  the  inequnl- 
iUes  of  human  society.  The  tabernacle 
was  begun  on  the  first  day  of  the  first 
month,  and  so  its  successor,  the  tern* 
pie,  must  be  begun  in  fitting  numer- 
ical succession  on  the  second  day  of  the 
second  month. 

Not  until  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign 
did  Solomon  begin  building;  for  Christ, 
the  divine  Solomon,  was  not  to  build 
his  Church  Catholic,  through  the  min- 
istry of  the  Holy  Ghost,  until  the  fourth 
year  after  his  anointing  in  holy  bap* 
tism.  Seven  years,  analogous  to  the 
seven  days  of  creation,  were  oonsnmed 
in  building,  for  so  it  happens  that  in 
Holy  Scripture  this  number  is  used  to 
denote  spiritual  perfection. 

The  choicest  woods  of  the  foresii  and 
the  costliest  metals  and  gems  of  th» 
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earth  must  unveil  their  grace  and  beauty 
under  the  hand  of  the  most  cunning 
workmen,  for  the  coming  spiritual  tem- 
pie  and  kingdom  could  be  built  only  of 
the  most  fragrant  and  beautiful  graces 
of  humanity.  Solomon's  beautiful  build- 
ing grew  up  silently,  without  noise  or 
sound  of  workman's  hammer,  for  the 
mystery  of  the  Incarnation  was  to  be 
wrought  in  sacred  and  secluded  silence. 
"The  kingdom  of  God  cometh  not  with 
observation."  Like  the  sower's  seed,  it 
was  to  spring  up  and  grow,  men  knew 
not  how,  and  of  its  divine  Head  proph- 
esy exclaimed,  "  He  shall  not  strive  nor 
cry,  neither  shall  His  voice  be  heard  in 
the  streets."  Not  in  clamor,  or  violence, 
or  noisy  ostentation,  does  God  build 
up  the  superb  and  matchless  fabric  of 
His  Church,  and  the  clatter  of  human 
contention  is  heard  only  when  the  ad- 
versary, with  hostility  and  fury,  "breaks 
down  the  carved  work  thereof  with  axes 
and  hammers."  Note  how  the  sacred 
triplet  moves  into  this  audience  cham- 
ber of  the  Triune  God,  to  symbolize 
that  awful  mystery  before  which  all 
Christendom  has  reverently  bowed,  for 
which  it  has  written  creeds,  fought  bat- 
tles, and  sung  its  hymns  into  the  soul 
of  every  enduring  faith.  There  are 
three  chambers,  or  stories,  communi- 
cating by  winding  stairs,  and  they  apt- 
ly symbolize  that  mystic  communion 
to  which  the  faithful  are  introduced  on 
earth,  through  the  present  dispensation 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  upward  through  the 
mediation  of  the  Eternal  Son,  and  into 
the  ultimate  presence  of  the  Great 
Father. 

Look  now  on  the  temple  completed, 
and  behold  a  sculptured  creed,  a  match- 
less poem  frozen  into  gold  and  siivRr 
and  marble— a  ^  itness  against  idolatry, 
a  warning  to  infidelity,  a  hymn  of  praise 
to  Qod,  a  proof  of  man's  visible  conse- 
cration to  His  service.  Every  portion 
of  it  was  saturated  with  spiritual  mean- 
ing. Its  materials,  architecture,  colors, 
fabrios,  sculpture,  sacrifices  and  ritual, 
all  were  intended  to  teach  some  moment- 
ous truth.  That  truth  was  uttered  by 
the  seal  of  the  Temple  Worship,  and  at 
its   oentre,   as  the   pascal   lamb  daily 


gave  forth  its  blood  for  the  sin  of  the 
people.  This  superb  temple  was  "  a 
schoolmaster  to  lead  the  race  to  Christ." 
To  look  pretty,  and  smell  sweet,  was 
not  its  purpose.  In  its  grandly  de- 
corous ritual  was  an  unvarying  under- 
tone of  the  coming  mysterious  Sacbi- 
FiGE.  It  came,  like  the  Baptist,  to  her- 
ald another,  which  should  be  "a  house 
of  prayer  for  all  nations." 

Span  now  the  chasm  of  twenty-eight 
centuries,  and  with  one  eye  on  the  Old 
Testament  and  the  other  on  the  New, 
gather  up  the  divinely-intended  anal- 
ogies. 

The  temple  on  Moriah  has  gone,  and 
in  its  place  rises  the  graceful  spiritual 
temple  of  the  Christian  Church.    The 
Paschal  Lamb,  transfixed  with  spits  de- 
scribing a  cross,  has  led  the  race  to  the 
greater  and  gentler  Victim,   who  also 
yields  up  His  life  on  a  cross.     Incense, 
from  swinging  censers,  is  answered  by 
prayer,  the  sweeter  incense  of  penitent 
hearts,   ascending  to    the    same  God. 
His  same  Church  is  here,  the  middle 
wall  of  separation  forever  thrown  down, 
as  on  the  day  of  the  crucifixion,  and 
into  its  Catholic  inclosure  all  nations 
are  flowing.     It  is  a  visible  body,  with 
a  visible  organization,   polity,   creeds, 
sacraments     and    scriptures ;    visible 
enough  to    have   invited  persecution, 
subdued  territor}'  and  reformed  civili- 
zation.   It  is  built  up  of  living  souls 
who  silently  take  their  places  as  "lively 
stones"  in  the  ascending  superstruc- 
ture, Christ  being  the  Head-Stone  of 
the  corner,  the  apostles  holy  founda- 
tion-stones, and   all   holy   souls  enter 
into  its  sacred  walls.    The  Persians  say, 
'*  No  stone  that  is  fit  for  the  wall  will 
be  left  by  the  way;"  and  Christianity 
takes  the  heathen  parable  in  its  arms, 
baptizes  it  in   the  drops  of  its   own 
celestial  spirit,  and  assures  us  that  no 
one  fitted  by  spiritual  appliances  shall 
be  rejected  by  the  Master  Builder  be- 
cause of  birth,  color,  or  ci reams tance. 
As  every  ritual  and  sacrificial  act  of  the 
temple  found  its  explanation  in  Christ 
as  yet  not  'incarnate,"  so  must  He  be 
the  soul  of  all  worship  in  the  Church 
that  now  is.     Having  fulfilled  the  type  by 
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"  bis  one  offering  of  himself  for  as,  once 
for  all,"  no  fable  of  transubstAntiation 
can  bring  His  actnal  and  blessed  body 
from  heaven  to  an  earthly  altar.  His 
Chnrch  is  henceforth  a  house  of  prayer, 
of  unbloody  sacrifice,  and  not  for  ex- 
change of  social  sweets  in  retired  cor- 
ners,  nor  untimely  speech  among  cur- 
tained choirs,  nor  coquetting  with  oper- 
atic fancies.  It  is  not  to  be  a  rostrum 
for  political  hucksters,  n6r  a  public 
dressing-room  for  vulgar  ostentation, 
nor  a  platform  where  brittle  cups  are 
filled  with  the  perishable  wine  of  a 
mere  human  eloquence.  It  is  the  or- 
dained home  of  spiritual  worship.  As 
in  the  temple,  so  here,  the  best  of  all 
we  have  is  to  be  brought  to  the  Lord, 
whom  we  are  commanded  to  "worship 
in  the  beauty  of  holiness."  When  the 
Israelites  lived  in  ceiled  houses  the 
temple  was  suffered  to  fall  into  ruin, 
while  the  grand  cathedrals  of  Christen- 
dom, that  are  the  wonder  and  the  de- 
spair of  this   age,  were  built  by  those 


who  dwelt  humbly  under  their  shadow. 
The  spirituality  of  Christ's  Church  can- 
not be  made  a  cover  for  the  stingy  sonl 
crying  out,  **  Why  this  waste  of  the 
ointment?"  The  clergy  must  preach, 
not  themselves,  but  Christ  crucified, 
or  the  outlines  of  the  cross  will  fade 
away  in  the  glow  of  felicitous  rhetoric 
When  the  trial  hour  shall  come  to  us, 
the  dew  of  divine  grace  shall  fall  on 
him  whose  gaze  is  directed  on  the 
Savior  only,  and  of  whom  men  could 
say,  during  his  earthly  discipleship, 
"Behold  he  prayeth."  AsOod  required 
every  Jew,  under  severe  penalties,  to 
sustain  a  visible  relation  to  the  temple 
and  its  worship,  so  has  Christ  com- 
manded every  soul  to  whom  the  knowl- 
edge of  His  Gk>spel  shall  come  to  enter 
His  spiritual  kingdom  by  repentance, 
faith  and  baptism ;  to  feed  His  spirit- 
aal  life  on  sacrament,  prayer  and  the 
preached  Word;  and  so,  to  obtain  en- 
trance into  the  "house  not  made  with 
hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens." 


"♦^ 


THE  PBATEE-MEETma  SEBVICE. 
By  J.  M.  Bhkbwood,  D.D. 


Oct.  1. —  Missionary  Service.  —  Christ 
THE  Desire  of  all  Nations.  Hag.  ii:  7; 
Isa.  Ix:  5,  11:  li:  6. 

That  the  Messiah  is  the  personage, 
the  Supreme  Good  here  referred  to,  we 
think  is  the  true  rendering.  The  Jew- 
ish people  were  taught  by  a  long  series 
of  remarkable  prophecies  to  look  for  a 
Deliverer,who  should  set  them  free,  and 
bless  and  exalt  them  greatly;  and  they 
watched  and  waited  for  His  coming 
with  intense  solicitude.  The  Gentiles, 
also,  as  Plato  and  other  heathen  writers 
show,  felt  this  yearning  after  a  spiritual 
deliverer.  The  "good  tidings  of  great 
joy"  were  **toall  people."  (Luke  ii:  10). 
The  first  coming  of  "  Shiloh"  had  filled 
the  second  temple  with  the  glory  of 
God;  but  there  will  be  a  fuller  and 
grander  revelation  of  it  at  His  second 
coming.  (Mai.  iii:  1). 

1.  Christ  Jesus  is  a  universal  Savior. 
"The  desire  of  all  nations;''  "good 
tidings  of  great  joy  to  all  people;** 
"tasted    death   for  every  man;'*     His 


"blood  cleanseth  from  all  sin  ;"  "saveth 
unto  the  uttermost  oi/,"  etc.  No  natioR- 
ality  in  Him,  no  sect,  no  limitation  of 
power  or  grace.  The  Gxispel  is  condi- 
tioned to  universal  humanity;  is  offered 
to  all  nations,  peoples,  tongaes  and 
classes;  and  is  able  to  transform  the 
race  and  subdue  all  things  to  the  reign 
of  love  and  holiness.  Let  the  great, 
burdened,  aching  heart  of  the  world 
cry,  "Come,  Lord  Jesus,  come  quick- 
ly T 

2.  Christ  is  the  felt  toant  of  all  da- 
tions.  All  may  not  "desire"  Him;  to 
some  He  is  not  a  "beauty."  but  an 
"  offence  " — a  "  root  out  of  dry  ground." 
Still  the  heart  of  universtd  man  groans 
under  the  harden  of  guilt,  and  longs 
for  a  deliverer,  and  seeks  to  propitiat« 
the  anger  and  favor  of  God.  The  guilt, 
the  want,  is  realized,  and  there  is  but 
One  to  help  in  all  the  wide  realm  of 
being. 

3.  No  other  good  in  the  infinite  range 
of  actuality  or  possibility  can  satisfy 
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this  intense  and  nniyersal  desire  or 
craving.  No  being  butOod  can  fill  the 
▼oid  in  the  rational  soul  of  man,  for  it 
was  made  for  God — to  love  and  enjoy 
Him  forever.  No  good  short  of  a  divine 
Christ,  God  incarnate,  with  His  grace 
and  love  and  Holy  Spirit,  can  ppssibly 
cleanse,  redeem,  exalt  and  fit  for  glory 
and  immortality. 


Oct.  8.— Humiliation  befobs  Exalta- 
tion.—James  iv:  10. 

HumUify  is  a  grace  of  rare  and  pre- 
cious worth.  The  Bible  abounds  with 
references  to  it  in  the  way  of  precept, 
example,  and  commendation.  Jesus 
himself  was  an  illustrious  instance  of 
its  heavenly  beauty  and  power.  With- 
out genuine  humility  of  spirit  there 
can  be  no  genuine  conversion.  God 
will  not  smile  and  reward  where  it  is 
wanting.  Humility  is  the  condition  and 
antecedent  of  every  grace.  "Humble 
yourselves  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord 
[not  in  the  sight  of  men]  and  he  shall 
lift  you  up."  Surely  we  have  abundant 
reasons  for  hximility  brfore  the  Lord.  Let 
us  glance  at  a  few  of  them.     And 

1.  Because  it  is  pleasing  to  God.  This 
is  the  highest  possible  reason,  and 
ought  to  be  sufficient  of  itself  to  excite 
to  a  willing  compliance.  To  please 
Him  is  happiness  here,  and  everlasting 
life  hereafter.  He  will  **lift  up"  only 
those  who  abase  themselves  in  the  dust, 
and  who,  out  of  the  depths  of  genuine 
humility,  cry,  *'I  am  a  worm,  and  no 
man." 

2.  Because  it  is  fiHing  and  proper  in 
itself.  Surely  we  have  nothing  to  be 
proud  of,  to  boast  of.  Sin  has  effaced 
God's  image,  forfeited  His  favor,  cor- 
rupted our  nature  to  its  core,  and  deso- 
lated and  ruined  our  immortal  souls. 
There  is  no  virtue  in  us;  we  have  a 
standing  before  God  only  in  Christ.  If 
we  have  hope  and  life,  we  owe  all 
to  Him.  No  one  can  say  more  than 
this,  whatever  be  his  attainments:  *'By 
the  grace  of  God  I  am  what  I  am." 
Humility,  real  and  profound,  becometh 
even  the  most  advanced  Christian  on 
earth,  and  the  loftiest  saint  in  heaven. 

3.  Because  it  is  a  conspicuous  omameni 


of  Christian  character.    The 
more  brilliant  character  on 
the  galaxy  of  the  saints  th 
the  apostle  Paul,  after  his  • 
and  yet  in  all  the  annals  of 
there  is  not  a  more  striking 
true  humility  to  be  found, 
one  enters  into  the  life  an* 
Christianity,  the  more  and 
become  his  humility. 

4.  No  humilUyt  no  reward 
abasing  before  God,  no  exalt 
presence  of  the  holy  angels 
goeth  before  a  fall,  so  hum 
fore  a  crown  of  glory. 


Oct.  15.— Pebdition  Dbe. 
xxvi:  9;  Matt,  xxv:  46. 

The  Psalmist  prayed:  •* 
my  soul  with  sinners."  And 
words  fell  from  the  lips  of  t 
Je8u.s,  the  final  Judge:  "  Tl 
away  into  everlasting  pr 
We  assume  the  literal  ti 
Savior's  statement.  It  is  a 
ject  to  dwell  upon;  but  it 
ministers  and  Christians  < 
over  in  their  prayers  and  te 
not  be  guilty  of  the  bloo 
That  "perdition"  is  **An 
appear  from  the  folio  win] 
tions: 

1.  It  is  a  world  of  evU  am 
its  intensest  degree  and  most  hi 
Good  and  evil  mix  together 
same  soul,  and  in  the  same 
at  the  judgment  there  wil 
plete  and  final  separation, 
and  incorrigible  sinners  of 
race,  will  thereafter,  constiti 
rate  circumscribed  commui 

2.  It  is  a  world  from  w 
strain/  of  grace  and  law  and 
eniirely  and  forever  removed. 
community  abandoned  o; 
given  over  absolutely  to  tl 
of  lust  and  the  reign  of 
evil  passion.  They  will  li^ 
and  curse  each  other.  1^ 
was  ever  witnessed  on  eart' 
an  idea  of  such  a  state. 

3.  It  is  a  world  which  m 
ters,  and  over  which  Divine 
Us  omnipoterU  sceptre  unrestr 
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wrath  of  Ood  and  tbe  Lamb  X*  Who 
shall  describe  it  to  us?  Who  oan  en- 
dare  it? 

4.  It  is  a  world  from  which  all  hope 
will  be  forever  shut  out  Over  its  gloomy 
portals  will  be  written,  ••  No  Hope  P 
The  harvest  is  past,  and  the  soul  is 
lost !  The  day  of  probation  is  ended, 
and  it  will  never  be  renewed !  The 
sentence  of  death  has  fallen  from  the 
lips  of  the  enthroned  Judge  of  the  uni- 
Terse,  and  from  it  there  will  be  no  ap- 
peal !  Gloomy  and  wretched  as  the 
present  ever  will  be,  the  future  will  be 
more  so.  Despair  -  eternal  despair! 
Flee,  sinner,  while  yet  there  is  hope, 
O  flee  from  **  the  wrath  to  come  I' 

CJoNCLUsioN.  —  With  what  anxiety 
should  Christians  look  upon  sinners 
who  are  out  of  Christ,  and  exposed  to 
this  "perdition!"  With  what  agony 
and  importunity  of  prayer  should  they 
wrestle  with  God  in  their  behalf!  How 
earnestly  and  faithfully  should  they 
beseech  men  to  be  reconciled  to  God, 
and  lay  hold  of  the  hope  set  before 
them  in  the  Gospel. 


Oct.  22.— Praise  Meeting— Tb:^  N«w 

SONO   BEFOBE    THE     ThBONE.— RcV.    xiv: 

1-3. 

What  a  praise  meeting  is  here  des- 
cribed as  held  on  "Mount  Zion."  in  the 
presence  of  the  enthroned  "  Lamb  **  and 
"an  hundred  and  forty  and  four  thon- 
sand,  having  his  Father's  name  written 
in  their  foreheads."  and  mingling  with 
a  "voice  from  heaven  as  the  voice  of 
many  waters,  and  as  the  voice  of  a  great 
thunder,"  was  heard  "the  voice  of 
harpers  harping  with  their  harps." 
And  it  was  a  "new  song'*  that  floated 
out  over  the  Judean  hills  from  that  im- 
mense assemblage  of  heavenly  choirs 
and  celestial  harpers— the  grand  CorO' 
naiion  Song  of  Redemption — a  song  not 
known  even  to  angels,  and  which  "no 
man  could  learn," — save  the  "hundred 
and  forty  and  four  thousand,which  were 
redeemed  from  the  earth." 

This  scene  is  highly  suggestive  and 
instructive. 

1,  Praise,  the  service  of  song,  is  one 
of  the  chirf  elements  and  employments  of 


the  heavenly  world.  This  was  a  leading 
and  oonspionous  part  of  the  Temple 
service  at  Jerusalem;  and  the  Scripture 
representation  of  the  heaven  of  the 
saints  in  glory  gives  it  a  leading  and 
significant  place  there.  John's  visioD 
of  the  scene  on  Mount  Zion  is  in  keep- 
ing with  other  descriptions.  All  "re- 
deemed "  souls  will  have  their  hearts 
attuned  to  that  divine  melody  and  har- 
mony, and  each  will  have  a  "  harp**  of 
wondrous  sweetnefes  and  power. 

2.  These  songsters  in  glory,  these 
heavenly  "  harpersi "  before  the  throne 
of  the  Lamb,  are  trained  and  fitted  fw 
that  exalted  service.  There  can  be  no 
discordant  note  there;  only  perfect  and 
perpetual  harmony.  The  "new  song" 
must  be  mastered  here,  and  its  music 
fill  the  soul  and  inspire  the  life,  and 
harmonize  the  whole  being  with  the 
spirit  and  life  of  heaven,  or  we  can 
never  join  that  celestial  choir  and  help 
to  swell  the  mighty  anthem  that  shall 
waken  eternal  echoes  of  joy  and  glad- 
ness in  all  worlds  thai  have  felt  the 
touch  of  the  Cross. 

3.  Not  even  angds  or  archangels  know 
this  song,  or  are  privileged  to  join  in  sieg- 
ing it  It  is  a  "  new  song:*'  heaven  never 
heard  it  before  the  advent  of  Christ; 
angel  lips  never  tittered  it.  Only  the 
saints — souls  "  redeemed  "  by  the  Lamb 
— can  ever  learn  it,  or  will  ever  partici- 
pate in  its  magnificent  celebration.  It 
will  embody  and  give  expression  in 
grand  oratorio,  the  sentiments,  the 
experiences,  the  joy  and  gratitude  of 
the  innumerable  hosts  who  have  been 
washed  from  their  sins  and  made  alive 
unto  God,  and  put  in  possession  of 
heavenly  harps  and  heavenly  mansions 
by  the  incarnate  and  crncifled  One. 
What  a  song,  what  a  jubilee,  what  a 
ohoir  will  that  be  I  Who  would  not  be 
there,  with  heart  and  harp  in  sweet  at- 
tune with  that  majestic  song  I  Have  we 
leanud  that  "song**?  Is  our  "harp** 
skilled  in  its  matchless  melodiea? 


Oct.  29.— DZFFICULTDES  IN  BXLIOION.-^ 

1  Cor.  xiii:  9. 

There  are  real  and  serious  difficulties 
in  religion,  both  doctrinal  and  practi- 
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t  is  not  wise  to  ignore  them,  or 
men  for  speaking  of  them.  Men 
too  much  of  them,  and  are  not 

honest  in  assigning  them  as  the 

for  their  impenitence  or  neglect 
istian  duty.  Some  of  these  diffi- 
>  are  inherent  in  the  nature  of  the 
t,  while  others  (and  the  most  seri- 

them  ^  grow  out  of  man's  lapsed 
ion.  It  may  be  profitable  to  note 
)f  them,  which  are  most  common 
fluential  in  men's  experience. 
nperfed  knoioledge.  Sin  is  dark- 
uental  and  moral;  so  that,  in  ad- 

to  the  limitation  of  all  human* 
3dge,  there  is  the  blinding  and 
ding  influence  of  depravity:  and 
a  tremendous  factor  in  the  mat- 
f  religion.  Naturally,  sinners 
darkness  rather  than  light,"  and 
not  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
lest  their  deeds  be  reproved.'* 
eart  is  often  er  at  fault  than  the 

If  men  would  accept  and  obey 
ctrine,  as  far  and  as  fast  as  it  is 
id  to  them,  there  would  be  little 

B. 

he  perverting  influence  of  prejudice, 
,  evil  association  and  hahits,  and  the 
\g  power  of  the  world,  the  flesh  and 
Til.  Self-interest  is  a  deceptive, 
spirit,  which  puts  out  the  eyes  of 
,nd  hardens  conscience,  and  fills 
sart  with  a  captious  spirit,  and 
them  to  stumble  over  trifles  into 

be  natural  and  almost  irresistible 
y  of  a  life  of  impenitent  sin.  It  is 
ig  how  all  these  difficulties  and 
ons  vanish  into  thin  air  the  mo- 
i  sinner  is  willing  to  ground  the 
QS  of  his  rebellion,  and  cry, 
t  must  I  do  to  be  saved  ?"  And, 
contrary,  no  amount  of  light,  no 
re  of  conviction,  is  of  any  avail 
I  as  he  holds  on  to  a  sinful  life, 
angel  were  to  preach  to  him,  or 


but  the  converting  grace  of  Gk>d,  that 
needed.  Prayer,  the  baptism  of  t 
Spirit,  may  do  li—must  do  it,  or  it  w 
never  be  done. 


^  ■»- 


SOKE  aBEAT  PBEACHEBS  WHOM 
EAVE  Z2T0W1T. 
No.  IV. 


By  Daniel  Cubby,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

JOHN  McCUNTOCK,  D.D.,  LLD. 

Among  the  young  men  who  were  grs 
uated  as  Bachelors  of  Arts  at  the  Co 
mencement  of  the  University  of  Peo 
sylvania  in  1835,  was  one  that  mig 
have  attracted  the  attention  of  a  phy 
ognomist  or  phrenologist.  He  was  1 
low  medium  size,  with  a  disproportic 
ately  large  head,  broad  and  projecti 
forehead,  fine  features,  narrow  and 
treating  chin,  a  finel^'-set  mouth,  floi 
complexion,  and  curly  black  hair.  Jo 
McClintock  was  a  Philadelphian,  I 
born  of  Irish  parentage,  and  was  n* 
about  twenty-one  years  old.  He  h 
divided  his  time  during  his  past  ye( 
between  business  and  school  studi 
and  now  graduated  with  a  respectal 
college  standing.  He  was  even  thei 
Methodist  preacher,  having  a  pasto 
charge  in  Jersey  City.  In  1836  he  i 
cepted  a  professorship  in  Diokins 
College,  where  he  continued  for  twe] 
years.  He  was  next  editor  of  the  Me 
odist  Quarterly  Review;  then,  sncc 
sively,  pastor  of  the  American  Cha] 
in  Paris,  and  St.  Paul's  Methodist  £p 
copal  Church  in  New  York,  and  lat 
President  of  Drew  Theological  Sei 
nary.  He  was  also  a  somewhat  proli 
author. 

As  a  preacher,  Dr.  McClintock  ^ 
not  distinguished  for  any  of  the  que 
ties  that  usually  constitute  the  basis 
the  reputation  of  great  pulpit  celeb 
ties.  He  had  no  favorite  sermons  wi 
which  his  frequent  hearers  might  1 
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nenily,  tbe  parity  of  their  diction  and 
the    admirable    construction    of  their 
sentences    and   paragraphs,  and   their 
rhetorical  completeness.     But   of  this 
remarkable  literary  finish  the    speaker 
himself  seemed  to  be  alike  careless  and 
unconscious,    while  the  matter  of  the 
discourse   seemed     alone    to   be   cared 
for;  and  to   this   the   thoughts  of  the 
hearers  were  unconsciously  carried  and 
held,   without  purposed  effort,  and  in 
defiance    of    extraneous     distractions. 
Few     speakers    could     so    eflfectually 
hide  himself  behind   the  thoughts   he 
uttered  and  the  themes   he  presented 
and    illustrated.      His    language    was, 
first  of  all,  classically  fanltlesH;  but  be- 
yond  this   it  would   at  times   sparkle 
with   brilliancy,  and,  especially   when 
warmed   in   debate,    it   would   become 
overwhelmingly  forceful  and  even   ex- 
plosive.    Those  "who  heard   him   only 
occasionally  in  his  usual   pulpit  exer- 
cises, especially    if   persons    of   taste, 
would  think  of  him  as  a  scholarly  and 
cultivated  preacher,  whom  they  would 
be  pleased  to  hear  again;  and  if  decid- 
edly devout,    they   would  be   gratified 
at  the   definiteness  and   warmth   with 
which  the  vital   truths  of  the   Gospel 
were  presented.     But  only  his  frequent 
hearers  could   properly  appreciate  the 
steady  flow  of  his  best  thoughts  and 
the  spiritual  elevation    in    which    he 
seemed   to  abide.     Although  equal  to 
great  occasions,  in  which  he  uniformly 
satisfied  the  expectations  of  his  friends, 
his  greatest  power  was  displayed  in  his 
ordinary  work. 

Th<e  finer  elements  of  eloquence  are 
often  undefinable  and  inimitable,  even 
when  most  effective;  and  such  certainly 
was  the  case  with  Dr.  McClintock's. 
His  Irish  blood  would  betray  itself 
when  he  became  warmed  in  speaking, 
reminding  one  of  what  is  told  respect- 
ing the  eloquence  of  the  famous  com- 
patriots of  his  forefathers — of  Burke, 
and  Cnrran,  and  Sheridan — clear,  spark- 
ling and  incisive,  and  carrying  with  it 
a  ringing  impressiveness.  Although 
apparently  careful  only  to  impress  his 
hearers  with  the  matter  of  his  discourse, 
his  manner  could  not  fail  to  attract  at- 


tention, and  to  win  the  favor  of  hit 
hearers  for  the  speaker  and  his  subject 
Such  a  power  aometimes  becomes  for- 
midable and  dangerous  in  forensic  dis- 
cussions, by  making  the  worse  appear 
to  be  the  better  caase;  but  in  the  pal- 
pit,  where  only  the  truth  and  righteous- 
ness should  have  place,  it  becomes  a 
most  valuable  fault. 

His  ideal  of  a  sermon,  as  illustrated 
by  his  practice,  seemed  to  be  that  it 
should  never  be  made  in  itself  an  ob- 
ject to  be  cared  for,  but  to  be  employed 
entirely  as  a  means  to  a  higher  ulterior 
purpose.  The  minds  and  hearts  of  the 
hearers  were  to  be  informed  and  moved, 
and  their  wills  persuaded;  and  the  ser- 
mon was  simply  a  means  for  effectuat- 
ing that  purpose.  Accordingly,  he  was 
not  addicted  to  preaching  great  ser- 
mons, but  he  subordinated  everything 
to  availability  and  effectiveness  in  re- 
spect to  the  ultimate  designs  of  preach- 
ing the  Gospel.  Observing  that  the  at- 
tention of  congregations  could  be  held 
for  only  about  three-quarters  of  an 
hour,  he  limited  his  sermons  to  that 
time,  though  doing  so  often  compelleil 
him  to  leave  unsaid  some  things  that  * 
seemed  necessary  to  the  completeness  of 
his  discourses.  By  avoiding  attempt- 
ing too  much,  he  did  all  that  he  at- 
tempted; and  he  wisely  measured  his 
performances,  not  by  his  own  abilities, 
but  by  the  capacity  of  his  hearers  to 
receive  and  assimilate :  and  for  that  , 
reason  they  weire  never  8aitd»  but  left, 
wishing  to  hear  him  again. 

Every  well-ordered  sermon  must  have 
its  dominant  purpose,  which  its  intel- 
ligent hearers  will  not  fail  to  detect 
This  may  be  either  to  acquit  the  preach- 
er of  failing  to  deliver  a  creditable  dis- 
course, or,  on  the  other  hand,  to  pro- 
duce an  effect  upon  the  hearers;  and, 
in  the  latter  case,  the  songht-for  pur- 
pose may  be  either  to  teach  a  doctrine 
or  to  illustrate  a  truth,  or  to  portray  an 
exemplary  character;  and  in  doing  this 
to  either  stop  at  this  point,  or  to  farry 
the  whole  force  so  gained  over  to  the 
hearts  and  wills  of  the  hearers,  as  an 
impulse  to  right  action.  This  last- 
named  feature  was  characteristic  of  I>r. 
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McGlintook*B  preaobing.  He  spoke  to 
the  people,  rather  than  delivered  a  dis- 
oourse  in  their  hearing;  and,  whatever 
his  sermons  might  contain,  their  aoou- 
mnlated  force  was  brought  to  bear  for 
practical  ends:  to  incite  and  persuade 
to  Christian  duty  and  right  living.  He 
had  no  set  places  for  *'  improvement." 
no  *'  hortatory  "  divisions  set  apart  for 
the  purpose  of  '* applying  "  what  bad 
been  said,  for  that,  having  been  the 
manifest  thought  throughout,  was 
everywhere  the  ruling  idea  and  im- 
pulse. These  qualities  as  a  preacher 
made  him  especially  acceptable  as  a 
pastor,  while,  beyond  all  others  of  his 
excellent  qualities  —  for  he  was  emi- 
nently a  **  many-sided  "  man— qualified 
him  for  the  delicate  responsibilities  as 
the  head  of  a  School  of  Theology. 


The  four  names  here  presented  are 
those  of  representative  men  of  the 
Methodist  ministry  of  the  current  cen- 
tury, and  in  this  part  of  the  country. 
Each  one  is  a  specimen  of  a  sub-species 
of  their  common  kind.  In  the  order  of 
time,  they  indicate  the  changing  as- 
pects of  the  Methodist  pulpit,  which, 
while  somewhat  departing  from  the 
original  methods  of  the  fathers,  has 
come  more  nearly  into  the  style  of  other 
churches,  while  these  have  themselves 
passed  over  the  wider  half  of  the  for- 
merly separating  space,  and,  perhaps, 
at  this  time  the  distinguishing  style  of 
the  American  pulpit  is  as  largely  the 
result  of  Methodist  influences  as  of  the 
traditions  of  the  older  and  historically 
reputable  denominations;  and  no  doubt 
both  parties  are  the  better  for  their 
modifications. 


^•^ 


SUCCESS  AND  FAXLUBE  IN  TEE  lOlT. 

ISTEY. 

By  Rev.  A.  McElrot  Wylie. 

That  forcible  book,  •'  Natural  Law  in 
the  Spiritual  World,"  goes  to  show,  with 
telling  emphasis,  that  the  same  princi- 
ples extend  on  through  nature,  and  also 
through  the  higher  kingdom  of  spirit- 
ual interests  and  energies.  The  author 
shows  that  the  same  genius  in  creation 


and  government  marks  the  one   that 
marks  the  other. 

Reading  Henry  Drummond's  book 
onght  to  make  the  reasons  for  success 
or  failure  in  the  ministry,  to  stand  out 
much  more  plainly  to  the  view;  all  con- 
tinuously successful  preachers  have, 
through  a  spiritual  instinct,  pursued 
the  course  indicated  in  the  chapter  on 
Biogenesis.  The  law  runs  through  the 
natural  and  spiritual  world,  that  there 
is  no  emerging  from  one  kingdom  into 
the  next  higher,  except  it  is  by  a  vital 
force,  reaching  down  from  the  higher 
kingdom,  and  by  quickening  the  lower 
raises  that  lower  into  the  higher. 

There  exists  a  chasm,  a  barrier,  in- 
superable to  mere  development  between 
each  kingdom  and  those  that  are  higher. 
No  elements  in  the  mineral  kingdom 
can  possibly  move,  by  development, 
into  the  vegetable  kingdom;  and  no 
plants  can  be  moved,  by  development, 
into  animals;  and  no  animals  can, 
through  mere  development,  pass  into 
the  rational  or  human  kingdom;  and  no 
being  in  a  state  of  nature  can  possibly, 
by  development,  be  passed  into  the 
spiritual  kingdom.  The  barriers  are  ab- 
solutely insurmountable,  and  the  chasm 
absolutely  unspannable,  except  by  the 
operation  of  a  quickening  force,  reach- 
ing downward  from  the  higher  king- 
dom to  the  next  lower,  and  thus  lifting, 
through  the  communication  of  a  higher 
life,  into  the  sphere  of  a  higher  organi- 
zation and  a  higher  environment. 

In  a  word,  Biogenesis  is  the  doctrine 
of  a  birth  from  above.  No  substance  in 
the  mineral  kingdom  has  power  or  ca- 
pacity, of  itself,  to  pass  up  into  the  veg- 
etable kingdom.  It  must  be  taken  hold 
of  by  a  vital  force  in  the  vegetable  king- 
dom and  quickened  from  above.  Trace 
this  law  onward.  No  plant  or  growth 
in  the  vegetable  kingdom  has  power,  in 
itself,  to  push  its  way  into  the  animal 
kingdom.  It  must  be  laid  hold  of  by  a 
vital  force  from  the  animal  kingdom, 
and  through  this  higher  life  be  brought 
up  into  the  higher  kingdom. 

But  has  an  ani  mal  ever  been  developed 
into  man,  possessed  of  human  form  and 
human  soul?    That  chasm   has  never 
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been  crossed  by  development.  Evolu- 
tion has  never  yet  built  the  bridge  to 
span  that  buthos  of  separation.  The 
claim  to  the  contrary  is  without  proof. 
Art  Agassiz  remarked,  "It  is  a  mire  of 
mere  assertions."  The  law  holds  good. 
No  animal  substance  can  pass  into 
man's  sphere  except  that  the  vital  force 
that  works  in  man  lays  hold  of  that 
lower  animal  substance  and  quickens 
it  into  the  higher  kingdom. 

The  same  imperious  law  extends  on* 
ward  and  upward.  No  natural  man,  by 
any  amount  of  so-called  development — 
no  degree  of  culture— no  amount  of  ed- 
ucation, can  cease  to  be  a  natural,  a 
carnal  man,  and  become  a  spiritual 
man.  It  is  not  and  cannot  be  made  a 
question  of  development  at  all.  I  is 
the  question  of  the  genesis  of  a  life 
which  he  had  not  before,  and  which  he 
cannot  possibly  obtain,  except  a  still 
further  movement  upon  the  extension 
of  this  law.  The  natural  man  can  be- 
come the  spiritual  man  -can  move  up 
from  the  carnal  world  to  and  into  the 
kingdom  of  grace — only  on  the  condi- 
tion of  a  birth  from  obovt — a  force  not 
his  own,  not  self-evolved,  and  not  of 
man,  must  come  in  contact  with  his  na- 
ture and  quicken  that  lower  nature  and 
lift  it  across  the  impassable  chasm,  and 
thus  put  it  upon  the  course  of  a  new  de- 
velopment within  a  newer  sphere. 

To  effect  this  transformation  the  law 
of  works  is  wholly  excluded  by  all  hope 
and  hypothesis  of  development  from 
one  kingdom  into  the  other,  and  is  ab- 
solutelv  read  out  of  court 

We  may  (nay,  muai)  go  further,  for 
there  is  another  law— a  twin  compan- 
ion to  this — the  law  of  the  death  of  the 
lower  in  order  to  enter  into  the  higher. 
The  mineral  must  die  altogether  as  a 
mineral,  in  order  to  enter  the  vegetable 
world;  the  vegetable  must  altogether 
die  as  a  vegetable,  in  order  to  enter  the 
animal  kingdom;  the  animal  must  die 
ere  it  can  be  transformed  into  the  or- 
ganism of  humanity;  and  the  man  natu- 
ral and  carnal  musi  (it  is  not  a  question 
of  may) — he  musi  dit  ere  he  can  enter 
the  spiritual  and  heavenly  kingdom. 

Here,  then,  enters  the  application  as 


it  bears  upon  the  question  of  successor 
failure  in  the  preacher's  vocation.  Eterj 
man  in  the  pulpit,  who  wields  power  for 
the  true  ends  of  the  ministry,  works, 
ceaselessly,  upon  the  line  indicated 
above.  Whether  he  stands  in  a  log 
school-house,  lifts  np  his  voice  in  street 
or  grove,  or  whether  he  serves  in  a  city 
palace-church ;  whether  he  sees  gathered 
-before  him  a  mass  of  people  in  the 
homespun  of  the  back-woods,  or  his 
eyes  fall  upon  a  congregation  of  Boston 
culture  or  from  brown-stone  housings, 
it  is  ever  the  same.  He  preaches  that 
men,  by  nature,  are  dead  in  sins— dead 
to  Grod — and  that,  except  each  and  every 
man  be  horn^  bom  from  above,  he  can- 
not move  to  the  above.  He  can  neither 
"see"  (perceive)  the  kingdom  of  God, 
nor  enter  thekingdom  of  God,  except 
that  he  be  born  {avta^Ev)  another. 

From  the  Spurgeons  of  Great  Britain, 
to  the  Halls  and  Harrisons  and  Tal- 
mages  of  the  United  States,  this  is  the 
one  condition  and  the  one  imperioos 
necessity  which,  in  impassioned  earn- 
estness and  ceaseless  iteration  and  va- 
ried invention,  they  press  home  upon 
the  minds  and  hearts  and  consciences 
and  wills  of  their  hearers,  in  order  that 
they  may  not  perish  eternally. 

Study,  xtfT  contra^  the  style  and  meth- 
ods of  the  unsuccessful  man,  and  it  will 
appear  that  the  largest  proportion  of 
his  preaching  will  be  upon  other  themes, 
important  in  their  place,  but  not  of  vital 
consequence.  The  aim  of  every  man  in 
the  ministry,  if  he  would  be  snccessfal, 
will  be  this.  No  possible  hope  shall  be 
held  out  to  the  hearer,  except  through 
a  death  unto  sin  and  a  new  birth  unto 
righteousness,  and  that  new  birth  effeet- 
ed  alone  through  Him,  who  proclaimed, 
"  I  am  the  Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Life, 
no  man  oometb  to  the  Father  but  by 
me.*'  Every  thoughtful  observer  mutt 
agree  with  Judge  Drake,  when  he  de- 
clares that  the  great  lack  in  American 
preaching  is  boldness  in  proving  that 
men— all  men— are  condemned  sinnen 
under  the  divine  law,  and  that  in 
order  to  be  saved  they  muti  be  made 
alive  through  the  Word  and  Spirit  of 
Christ. 
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ELEMENTS  OF  WEAKNESS  IN  THE   GERMAN 

PULPIT. 

In  the  general  constrnction  of  the 
German  sermon  the  following  are  the 
essential  elements  of  its  strength:— (1.) 
Firmly  maintaining  the  fundamental 
teachings  of  the  Gospel  (contrast  the 
varicolored  langnage  of  the  Protestant 
Association  and  of  many  Neo-Rational- 
ists);  (2.)  The  cnstom  of  according  to 
the  dogmatic  and  ethical  parts  of  the 
sermon,  their  due  right  and  influence; 
1 3.)  Presenting  the  didactic  and  the 
practical  parts  side  by  side  or  commin- 
gled, in  the  former  developing  depth  of 
thought  and  affording  material  for 
meditation  even  to  the  most  cultivated; 
in  the  latter  awakening  and  strengthen- 
ing the  moral  consciousness  and  sharp- 
ening the  Christian  conscience,  often 
using  forceful  language,  especially  ap- 
preciated by  the  agricultural  popula- 
tion; (4.)  Clearness  in  bringing  out  the 
point  of  comparison  in  parables. 

But  in  order  to  a  complete  view  of  the 
subject  we  must  also  consider  \ht  elements 
of  weakness.  Since  everything  has  its 
two  sides,  so  the  very  elements  of 
strength  have  also  their  counterparts. 
They  carry  along  with  them  their  spe- 
cial dangers.  When  treated  in  a  one- 
sided or  in  an  extravagant  manner  they 
are  changed  into  disadvantages  and 
hindrances  of  profound er  influence.  It 
is  an  advantage,  which  we  have  pointed 
out  above,  that  all  our  German  ministers 
are  educated  men.  But,  at  the  same 
time,  it  is  also  an  oft-recurring  danger. 
Their  private  study  of  learned  books 
and  their  acquaintance  with  many 
soientiflc  technical  terms,  have  too  much 
accustomed  them  to  abstract  thoughts 
and  modes  of  expression.  They  lack 
the  proper  connection  and  mediation 
between  science  and  life,  between  the 


university  and  the  congregation  (espec- 
ially iu  country  districts),  unless  this 
be  secured  by  diligent  intercoarse  with 
the  people,  zealous  pastoral  work,  and 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  power- 
ful, popular  langnage  of  Luther's  Bible. 
By  reason  of  their  long-continued  and 
laborious  course  of  education,  with  its 
numerous  examinations,  they  have  been 
alienated  from  the  masses  of  the  people. 
They  now  enter  suddenly  upon  prac- 
tical life,  as  it  were  out  of  another  world. 
They  are  often  called  upon  to  preach, 
especially  in  their  first  years;  but  they 
preach  too  high  for  practical  life;  they 
are  too  abstract  in  their   style.    The 
greater  part  of  their  discourses  flies  over 
the  heads  of  their  hearers,  because  it 
fails  to  be  nn  derstood.  * '  It  was  a  beauti- 
ful sermon,"  may  be  remarked  by  many 
of  their  hearers.     But  when  inquiry  is 
made  as  to  the  particulars,  nothing  de- 
finite has  been  remembered.     A  general 
impression  has  been  received,  yet  which 
leaves  no  lasting  fruit.  And  why?  Their 
language  was  too  weak,  and  not  popu- 
lar enough.    Their  thoughts  moved  too 
much  in  abstract  generalities;  and  even 
if  they  did  not  descend  to  mere  phrases, 
they  did  not  adequately,enter  into  con- 
crete life.     And  what  there  was  of  il- 
lustration and  exemplification  was  not 
sufficiently  vigorous    and   impressive, 
did  not  satisfactorily  meet  the  wants  of 
the  special  congregation  in  question. 
"It  is  easy  enough  for  him  (in  the  pul- 
pit) to  address  and  to  admonish  us;  but 
he  does  not  know  the  fearful  hindrances, 
the  tempting  surroundings,  in   which 
we  are  placed;  nor  has  he  pointed  out 
to  us  sufficiently  clearly  the  way  to  de- 
liverance." 

To  be  able  to  place  one's  self  in  the 
conditions  and  wants  of  one's  hearers, 
and  thenoe  to  designate  and  to  illustrate 
that  which  most  strikingly  impresses 
them, is  doubtless  a  talent  not  frequently 
found.  But  to  many  German  preachers 
it  is  entirely  lacking.  And  to  this  must 
be  added,  that  their  great  didactic  pow- 
ers easily  lead  them  to  preach  tot)  learn- 
edly and  dogmatically,  or  else  in  a  gen- 
eral moralizing  strain,  and  altogether 
too  little  practically.     Hence  their  ser- 
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mons  become  cold  and  formal,  and  ao- 
complish  but  little. 

The  principal  and  characteristic  weak- 
ness of  the  sermon  arises  from  the  above 
mentioned  optimistic  presnmption  of 
considering  the  auditors  as  already  be- 
lieving,  needing  rather  edi/ica^ion  tn  the 
faith  than  really  an  avoakening  to  a  living 
faith.  This  is  the  convenient  habit 
which  so  tenaciously  clings  to  many  of 
our  preachers,  of  mistaking  a  formal 
and  outward  chnrchliness  for  a  true  and 
living  faith.  And  thisyiew  is  still  coun- 
tenanced and  encouraged  by  such  homi- 
leticians  who  designate  the  object  of 
the  sermon  to  be  a  presentation  of  the 
truth  rather  than  effecting  results.* 

The  condition  of  our  congregations, 
with  their  multitudes  of  unbelievers, 
and  their  numerous  half-belioTers,  even 
among  their  regular  church  attendants, 
demands  to-day,  with  a  loud  voice,  the 
union  of  the  revival  or  awakening  with 
the  edifying  elements  in  the  sermon — 
the  former  for  the  mass  of  those  who  are 
yet  far  from  a  personal  assurance  of  sal- 
vation, the  latter  for  the  converted  and 
believing  multitudes.  In  this,  more 
than  in  any  other  point,  German  homi- 
letics  stands  in  great  need  of  further 
development  and  completeness.  But 
just  here  are  met  innumerable  oppo- 
nents, who  denounce  all  serious  urgency 
for  an  awakening,  all  emphasizing  of 
the  necessity  of  conversion  and  person- 
al regeneration,  of  repentance  and  re- 
nunciation of  the  world,  every  emphatic 
warning  of  the  impending  wrath  of  God, 
of  judgment  and  condemnation,  as  un- 
wholesome Pietism  and  Methodism. 
And,  instead  of  demanding  a  decided 
break  with  the  old  man,  they  would 
only  gradually  cleanse  and  improve  the 
yet  unbroken  natural  spirit  and  world- 
conforming  habits,  and  thus  develop  in 
him  the  condition  of  a  living  faith.  And 
hence  they  preach  in  a  general  edify- 
ing, rather  than  in  a  decisive  awaken- 
ing manner,  and  even  then  and  there 
where. the  latter  method  is  imperatively 
needed. 


•  See  my  article,  "  Homiletics."  iD  Vol.  VI,  p. 
278  Hcg.  Schaff-Herzog  Encyclopaedie,  Vol.  II, 
p.  1011. 


This  still  wide-apread  disinclination 
to  a  clear  distinction  l>etween  the  truly 
regenerate,  certain  of  their  salvation, 
and  those  who  have  been  merely  touched 
and  awakened,  or  who  are  yet  persisting^ 
in  their  sinful  sleeping  condition,  car- 
ries with  it  the  most  serious  conse- 
quences to  the  blessed  influences  of 
preaching.  Hence  it  in  that  the  majority 
of  their  hearers  never  emerge  from  the 
condition  of  nncertaintv  in  the  state  of 
grace,  nor  from  their  state  of  indecision 
as  to  the  difference  between  the  kingdom 
of  God  and  the  world;  or  else  they  de- 
ceive themselves  with  a  false  security, 
with  an  indefinite  hope  of  salvation, 
until  perhaps  on  their  death-beds  their 
eyes  are  opened  (where  doubtless  many 
apprehend  salvation)  to  the  fact,  that 
they  still  lack  the  one  thing  needful, 
viz. :  the  personal  assurance  of  saving 
grace.  Hence  the  tendency  of  so  many 
earnest  German  GhriKtians  to  organize 
conventicles  alongside  of  the  church,  to 
unite  with  private  societies  for  religions 
edification  (mainly  conducted  by  pious 
laymen),  where  the  question  of  conver- 
sion, too  much  neglected  in  the  sermons 
of  the  church,forms  the  principal  theme 
of  discussion. 

No  doubt  many  other  causes  of  the 
weakness  and  deficiency  of  success  in 
German  preaching  might  be  mentioned, 
as  they  are  closely  connected  with  and 
dependent  upon  the  influence  of  the 
spirit  and  life  of  the  times.  No  minis- 
ter can  give  more  than  he  posses-^es. 
And  no  one  would  deny,  that  in  Ger- 
many, as  elsewhere,  very  many  preach- 
ers have  not  the  right  unction  from 
above;  that  they  have  substituted  their 
acquired  theology,  their  exegetic,  dog- 
matic, historic  learning,  necessary  U> 
obtain  a  preacher's  licence  from  hnmsn 
authority,  for  the  Divine  call  and  pre- 
paration to  the  office  of  the  ministry  by 
the  Holy  Ghost;  and  that  they  have  con- 
cealed their  want  of  personal,  spiritaal 
experience  by  their  gift  of  eloquence 
and  rhetoric.  There  is  no  greater  evil 
in  a  church,  no  more  certain  weakening 
of  the  effects  of  preaching,  than  nn*- 
nointed  and  unsanctified  preachers! 
But  whether  the  Church  of  Gkrmany, 
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the  great  majority  of  whose  preachers 
lead  at  least  an  outwardly  honorable,and 
morally  irreproachable  life,  suffers  more 
from  this  cause  than  other  churches, 
must  be  left  to  the  great  Searcher  of 
hearts! 


^    > 


XISSZ0NAB7  WOBZ  AND  ?BOSPECTS 

nrn^XA. 

Bt  Ram  Chandra  Boss,  Lucknow,  India. 


No.  L 

ThB  DZBGOtTBAOZNO  ASPBOTS. 

Thebe  are  threo  distinct  typas  of 
missionary  character  exhibited  in  Mis- 
sion circles  in  India,  and  perhaps  else- 
where. There  is  the  hopefvl  mission- 
ary, with  a  good  digestion,  lungs  and 
heart,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  encourag- 
ing features  of  his  enterprise,  and  his 
mind  replete  with  bright  anticipations 
of  speedy  success.  Then  there  is  the 
despondiTig  missionary,  constitutionally 
dyspeptic,  and  therefore  easily  cant 
down  under  the  depressing  influences 
of  an  inhospitable  climate,  with  his 
gaze  fastened  on  the  dark  side  of  the 
picture,  and  his  heart  full  of  gloomy 
forebodings,  such  as  militate  against 
the  hopes  of  ultimate  success  based 
on  the  rook  of  divine  promise.  And 
lastly,  there  is  the  missionary  of  a  toeU- 
balanced  intellect  and  equable  temper- 
ament, ready  to  steer  clear,  as  well 
of  the  conditions  fitted  to  lead  to  un- 
due elation  as  of  those  calculated  to 
generate  undue  depression.  Nothing 
is  valued  more  by  such  a  missionary 
than  a  calm  estimate  of  both  the  en- 
couragements and  the  discouragements 
attending  his  work.  And  he  does  not 
fail  to  notice  that  every  encouragement 
connected  with  missionary  labor  is  at- 
tended by  a  corresponding  discourage- 
ment! 

For  instance,  the  facilities  offered 
him  by  a  vigorous  government,  as  well 
as  the  innumerable  comforts  properly 
secured  to  him  by  the  magnificent  con- 
tributions of  the  Church  he  represents, 
tend  to  identify  him  with  the  ruling 
class,  isolate  him  from  the  people  for 
whose  benefit  he  works,  and  lead  to 
his  being  mistaken  for  an  agent  of  the 


powers  that  be,  and  f 
suspicion  and  distrust 
to  be  forgotten  that  ou 
versally  shunned  by  * 
because  it  comes  to  t 
instrumentality  of  u 
who  are  members  of 
race,  and  who  cannot 
such  they  ought  to  ha 
ileges  conferred  upon 
liar  respect  shown  tht 
the  political  controver 
country  has  been  agita 
oonvnlsed,  during  the 
or  thirty  years,  their  s 
either  obviously  or  is 
on  the  side  of  the  st 
quently  they  have  (a 
garded  as  on  the  wl 
create  that  bond  of 
feeling,  without  which 
is  something  like  beat; 

Again:  the  spread  ol 
in  India  means  the  sp 
tal  types  of  unbelief,  o 
ago,  when  the  great  D 
his  great  educational  n 
prising  publisher  in  Nc 
complete  edition  of  To 
and  shipped  it  whole 
to  poison  the  minds  ol 
men  on  the  banks  of 
to-day  Ingersoirs  woi 
forward  the  work  of  dc 
by  the  notorious  autl 
of  Reason."  Nothing  i 
of  sorrow  and  discou 
philanthropist  than  t] 
which  the  isms  of  the 
tween  Nihilism  and  1 
less  stamp,  are  makini 
dia  under  the  shade  < 
liberal,  indeed,  but  ee 
olusively  secular. 

Nor  is  the  process 
tegration  involved  in 
laxation  of  caste  rules 
heartening  drawbacks 
community  is  being  < 
influence  from  the  ex 
and  oppressive  restrai 
unrestricted  license.   1 
though  on  the  whole 
redeeming   features    i 
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honor  wbich  it  never  fails  to  breed,  and 
in  the  wholesome  restraint  it  imposes  on 
Kome,  at  least,  of  oar  baser  appetites 
and  passions;  and  the  withdrawal  of  its 
experience  from  our  edacated  oonntrj- 
men,  anaccompanied  as  it  is  with  the 
substitution  for  it  of  a  higher  or  more 
beneficent  influence,  is  proving  a  fruit- 
ful souice  of  vice.  Drunkenness  is 
making  fearful  progress  among  them, 
with  its  long  train  of  vices  and  crimes; 
and  the  missionary  stands  aghast  be- 
fore the  growing  magnitude  of  an  evil 
unknown  to  our  more  unsophisticated 
forefathers,  and  for  the  spread  of  which 
his  own  countrymen  are  more  or  less 
responsible. 

The  growth  of  intelligence  among  the 
masses,  and  distaste  for  sophistical 
modes  of  reasoning  among  the  learned, 
would  be  an  unmixed  blessing  but  for 
the  weary  turn  g^ven  to  the  trained 
reasoning  powers  of  the  national  intel- 
lect by  a  secular  system  of  education. 
Logomachy  and  sophisms,  in  which 
the  ancient  literature  of  the  country 
abounds,  are  certainly  becoming  un- 
fashionable ;  but  the  refined  fallacies 
of  the  day,  by  which  theology  is  cast 
overboard,  and  absorption  in  the  sec- 
ular concerns  of  life  is  engendered,  are 
taking  their  place;  and  the  missionary 
finds  it  all  but  impossible  to  do  his 
work  effectively  in  the  teeth  of  an  all- 
eomprehensive,  all-absorbing  worldly 
ambition. 

The  Theistic  Associations  in  India 
may  justly  be  classed  with  the  fruits 
of  missionary  labor,  they  having  been 
raised  under  training  and  influences 
more  or  less  Christian.  But  the  an- 
tipathy they  are  developing  to  the 
peculiar  doctrines  of  Christianity,  such 
as  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity,  the  Di- 
vinity of  Christ,  the  Atonement,  etc., 
is  a  discouraging  feature.  It  is  the 
fashion  in  India,  as  well  as  in  infidel 
circles  in  Christendom,  to  pay,  in  one 
and  the  same  breath,  a  few  smooth 
compliments  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  express  abhorrence  of  the  peculiar 
doctrines  taught  by  Him  and  His  in- 
spired apostles. 

And  lastly,  the  large  meetings,  which 


the  missionary  succeeds  in  holding  ion 
the  purpose  of  preaching  the  truth  as 
it  is  in  Jesus,  are  often  converted  into 
scenes  of  froitless  wrangling,  and  may 
result  in  intensification  of  the  varied 
forms  of  unbelief  in  vogue.  Each  ad- 
vantage has  thus  a  coanteracting  disad- 
vantage; and  the  judioioas  missionary 
must  exercise  great  discretion  in  draw- 
ing the  line  between  the  enoouragiiig 
and  discouraging  features  of  his  work, 
and  in  availing  himself  of  what  pro- 
motes it,  without  being  driven  to  de- 
spair by  hindrances. 


PASTORAL  AND  SEBMONXC  SASIT8. 


Ponon&l  Experiences  of  DistisgoSshad 
GlergysieiL* 

No.  IV. 
T.  DbWitt  Tauiaos.    D.D.   fPHBrar- 
tesian],  Bbookltn,  N.  T. 

Asked  to  answer  the  question  as  to 
whether  I  keep  a  list  of  subjects  and 
texts  for  sermons,  I  would  reply  that  I 
have  kept  blank  books  in  which  to  re- 
cord subjects  —  a  plan  which  I  have 
pursued  since  I  was  a  young  man,  and 
before  I  entered  the  ministry.  I  have 
four  such  large  books.  I  have  accumu- 
lated and  accumulated  until  there  is  no 
end  to  the  memoranda  I  have.  The 
material  I  have  would  be  sufficient  to 
supply  me,  in  that  particnlar,  for  three 
hundred  years,  if  my  life  oould  last 
that  long.  These  books  contain  both 
subjects  and  texts.  In  them  I  put  dovB 
anything  unique:  anything  different 
from  what  I  have  done  or  seen  anybody 
else  do.  I  do  not  make  any  note  of  o^ 
dinary  texts  or  ordinary  snbjeots. 

When  I  record  the  subject,  I  niake  la 
analysis  of  it  at  the  same  time  in  other 
smaller  memorandum  books,  in  mj 
Bibles,  and  in  some  works  of  referenoe. 
Suggestions  and  ideas  are  jotted  dovi 
in  the  same  way. 

I  never  use  any  scrap-book,  or  tke 
envelope,  or  the  pigeon-hole  system  iff 
the  gathering  up  and  preservation  of 
illustrations,  for  the  reason  that  more 
illustrations  suggest  themselves  to  ne 
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at  the  xnomeDt  when  they  are  needed 
than  I  know  what  to  do  with. 

I  generally  work  on  my  sermon  abont 
the  middle  of  the  week.  WednesdayB 
and  TharsdayR  are  mv  days  for  sever- 
est work.  On  Friday  I  have  my  Friday 
night  lectnre.  Sometimes,  by  reason 
of  engagements  in  the  early  part  of  the 
week,  everytliing  is  forced  to  the  close; 
bat  that  is  seldom. 

I  would  advise  young  ministers  to 
keep  Fridays  and  Saturdays  free  of 
work,  in  order  that  they  may  have  no 
"Mondayish  "  feelings.  Monday  is  my 
best  day;  I  feel  better  Monday  than  I 
do  any  other  day.  That  is  the  result 
of  keeping  Saturday  clear.  The  elocu- 
tionary effort  of  Sunday  does  not  fatigue 
me;  it  is  the  original  part  of  the  work 
that  is  trying. 

I  never  decline  to  officiate  at  any 
funeral  service,  unless  I  have  an  en- 
gagement that  positively  forbids  it.  As 
to  the  suggestion  that  ministers  should 
be  paid  for  attending  to  funerals  of 
persons  outside  of  their  own  parish,  I 
think  it  is  absurd  beyond  expression. 

I  think  it  is  a  good  idea  for  the  pastor 
of  a  church  to  lead  his  prayer-meeting. 
It  is  a  part  of  his  pastoral  work.  In 
my  meeting  I  call  for  prayers  and  ex- 
hortations. The  last  half  of  the  service 
I  make  a  meeting  of  testimony.  I  stand 
up  and  indicate  that  we  would  like  to 
have  about  twenty  testimonies  in  ten 
minutes.    That  makes  everything  brief. 

In  regard  to  callers  I  will  say.  if  there 
is  a  man  on  earth  more  bored  than  I 
am,  I  feel  sorry  for  him.  When  I  retire 
to  my  study  in  the  morning,  my  custom 
is  to  tell  the  servant  that  I  cannot  see 
any  one,  or  receive  any  cards  or  letters 
until  such  an  hour — naming  the  hour. 
My  usual  hours  for  uninterrupted  occu- 
pation are  from  nine  till  one.  Beyond 
that  time  I  see  people  as  long  as  I  can 
stand  it.  Daily  there  is  a  consttint  pro- 
cession ascending  the  stoop,  from  seven 
till  eleven  a.  m. ;  book  agents,  peddlers 
of  patent  medicines,  people  who  want 
letters  of  recommendatiou,  or  cards  of 
introduction;  committees  seeking  leo- 
torers,  gentlemen  from  vacant  churches 
that  want  ministers,  and  a  long  line  of 


people  in  all  sorts  of  mental,  physical, 
moral,  and  pecuniary  distress.  What 
do  I  do?  Well,  I  see  as  many  as  I 
can  and  then  I  run,  finally  making  my 
escape  to  the  street. 


IdSQUOTED  SCBIFTUBES. 

Bt  Talbot   W.    Cn ambers. 

No.  XVII. 

1.  In  Proverbs  xii:  25  it  is  said,  "Heav- 
iness in  the  heart  of  a  man  maketh  it 
stoop."  This  is  true,  but  a  richer  sense 
is  gained  by  taking  the  first  noun  in 
its  primary  signification  of  anxiety  or 
care.  Sorrow  of  all  kinds  depresses, 
but  solicitude  is  worst.  Hence  the  say- 
ing it  is  not  work,  but  worry,  that  kills 
men.  The  secret  of  health,  success, 
happiness,  and  often  of  long  life,  is 
obedience  to  the  apostolic  direction, 
"In  nothing  be  anxious;  but  in  every- 
thing by  prayer."  etc.  (Phil,  i  v :  (>. )  How 
much  we  all  need  to  pray !  Lord,  in- 
crease our  faith  ! 

2.  "The  way  of  transgressors  is  hard." 
(Prov.  xiii:  15.)  This  has  sometimes 
been  understood  and  preached  upon 
as  meaning  that  there  are  barriers  in 
the  sinner's  way — such  as  conscience, 
chastisements,  the  divine  Wonl,  etc. — 
which  make  it  hard  for  him  to  press 
on  to  his  end.  A  more  natural  sense, 
and  one  that  better  corresponds  with 
the  parallelism,  is  found  by  supposing 
the  word  to  be  equivalent  to  hnrsh, 
rough  or  pa'nful.  According  to  the  pro- 
verbial usage  of  our  own  day,  the  trans- 
gressor has  "a  hard  road  to  travel." 
They  do  not  think  so  who  set  out  on 
that  road,  but  they  change  their  minds 
before  they  get  to  the  end. 

3.  In  the  21st  verse  of  the  same  chap- 
ter we  read:  "Evil  pursueth  sinners,. 
but  to  the  righteous  good  shall  be  re- 
paid." Substantially  the  same  mean- 
ing is  gotten,  but  with  far  more  vivid- 
ness, by  a  close  adherence  to  the  brevity 
of  the  original,  thus: 

Svil  puraneth  sinners. 
But  good  rewardeth  the  righteous. 

Calamity  follows  hard  after  the  wrong- 
doer, and  is  sure  to  overtake  him;  but 
good,  enduring  good,  comes  to  meet 
the  righteous  and  fills  his  cup. 
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4.  In  the  23d  verse  it  is  said,  **  There 
is  that  is  destroyed  for  want  of  judg- 
ment." This  is  very  true,  as  we  see 
every  day,  but  it  is  not  what  the  wise 
man  intended,  for  the  original  will  not 
bear  such  an  interpretation.  The  true 
rendering  is,  *•  There  is  that  is  de- 
stroyed by  reason  of  injustice;"  it  may 
be  his  own  injustice  or  that  of  others. 
Most  probably  the  former,  in  which 
case  the  point  of  the  proverb  is,  that 
abundant  as  may  be  the  yield  of  the 
poor  man's  fallow-ground  or  new  land, 
iniquity  uf  conduct  may  prove  his  ruin. 

5.  The  familiar  statement,  "Fools 
make  a  mock  at  sin  "  (xiv:  9),  expresses 
such  an  obvious  and  important  truth 
that  it  is  hard  to  give  it  up.  Yet  there 
is  a  general  agreement  among  expos- 
itors that  this  is  not,  cannot  be,  the 
meaning  of  the  original.  They  reverse 
the  subject  and  the  predicate.  The 
word  for  s\n  is  not  the  one  usually  so 
rendered,  but  another,  which  means 
guilt,  or  a  guilt-offering,  which  latter 
occurs  very  frequently.  Thus  under- 
stood, we  have  the  sense  that  an  ex- 
piatory sacrifice  mocks  fools — u  e.,  it 
does  not  correspond  to  their  judgment. 
It  fails  entirely  of  its  end.  Just  as  we 
are  told  in  the  next  chapter  (verse  8), 
"The  sacrifice  of  the  wicked  is  an 
abomination  to  the  Lord."  Both  texts 
show  how  wrong  they  are  who  suppose 
that  the  Old  Testament  attributed  an 
opus  operatum  efficacy  to  any  oblations, 
even  when  the  sacrifices  of  God  were 
a  broken  heart  and  a  contrite  spirit. 

6.  Verse  24  of  the  same  chapter  is 
more  exactly  rendered  thus: 

A  crown  unto  the  wise  Ib  their  riches; 
But  the  folly  of  fools  is  only  folly. 

Well-earned  possessions  are  a  credit 
to  any  one  that  is  truly  wise.  Far  other- 
wise is  it  with  fools.  Whatever  parade 
the^'  may  make  of  their  wealth,  what- 
ever they  may  gather  in  the  way  of 
houses  and  lands  and  equipage,  their 
folly  is  still  folly,  and  the  shows  and 
gew-gaws  of  wealth  only  make  it  still 
more  egregious  and  conspicuous.  In 
this  light  it  is  not  an  empty  tautology 
or  an  idle  truism,  to  say  that  the  folly 
of  fools  is  only  folly. 


NEW  BEASmaS  OF  FAiaZiIAS  TEXTS. 

No.  in. 

By  G.  W.  Saicson,  D.D. 


BSDIBCOVEBSD  PlANTB  AND    AnIMAIA. 

The  opening  of  the  Bible  lands  has 
brought  to  light  and  made  familiar  to 
scholars  the  nature  of  many  plants  and 
animals  unknown  to  the  translators  of 
King  James'  day.     The   vital  question 
in  revision   is :  **  How  shall  these  be 
designated?"    When  the  Greek  trans- 
lation of  the   Hebrew  Scriptures  was 
made,  two  and  a  half  centuries  before 
Christ,  and  the  names  of  plants  and 
animals  were,  like  those  of  geographical 
localities,  changed  to  the  Greek  desig- 
nations with  which  the   readers  were 
familiar,  the   translators  followed  the 
true  law  of  interpretation.     It  is  quite 
different  with  readers  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment in  an  English  translation,  who 
can  never  be  familiar  with  the  locality, 
the   plant,   or  the    animal   which  the 
name  should,  as  far  as  possible,  present 
to  the  mind.     In  such  cases  the  name 
of  a  doss  that  is  familiar  may  be  in- 
serted in  the  text;  while  the  special 
individual  name  should  be  placed  in 
the  margin,  that  it  may  be  searched  for 
and  studied  in  a  Bible  Dictionary;  or, 
what  some  would  regard  preferable,  the 
ancient  Hebrew  name  may  be  inserted 
in  the  text,  with  reference  in  the  mar- 
gin to  a  "glossary,"  or  briefly  illus- 
trated vocabulary  appended  to  the  vol- 
ume itself.    This  latter  suggestion  has 
led  to  tables  of  weights,  measares,  ooins, 
etc.,  and  may  with  propriety  be  extend- 
ed.    A  few  oat  of  many  marked  illus- 
trations are  worthy  of  note. 

Following  the  order  substantially  of 
their  introduction  in  the  Hebrew  Old 
Testament,  the  following  plants  are 
noteworthy :  The  word  ••  gopher, "  ooonr- 
ring  only  once  (Gen.  vi:  I4t\  is  explained 
by  the  term  "tetragonos"  in  the  Greek 
translation.  This  term  was  in  classic 
Greek  used  to  indicate  what  onr  word 
"knees"  in  "ship  timber"  represents. 
Thus  it  is  applied  to  the  squared,  yet 
rounded  fit  of  the  Greek  mantle  over 
the  shoulders.  No  term  could  be  more 
expressive ;   it  accords    with  the   ety- 
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mology  ;  and  in  the  historic  interpreta- 
tion the  Greek  translation  compels  its 
acceptance.  All  later  attempts  to  make 
this  term,  only  once  used,  indicate 
**  cypress,"  are  the  suggestion  of  specu- 
lative rather  than  of  practical  minds  ; 
And  "kneed  timber'*  would  be  an  ex- 
pressive rendering. 

The  Hebrew  "shesh,"  Greek  "bys- 
aus,"  rendered  *' linen"  in  our  English 
version,  which  occurs  thirty  times  in 
Moses'  five  books,  once  Gen.  xii:  42, 
and  elsewhere  in  Ex.  25-39,  is  **  cot- 
ton;" as  philological  testimonies  indi- 
<!ate,  and  as  the  ancient  wrappings  of 
mummies  attest;  and  the  word  "cot- 
ton," therefore,  should  doubtless  be  in 
the  text.  The  word  rendered  ••flags" 
in  Exod.  ii:  4,  and  Job  viii:  11,  and 
"meadow,"  Gen.  xli:  2,  18,  probably 
should  be  so  rendered  now.  The  an- 
cient term  "achu,"not  translated  but 
transferred  by  the  Greek  translators, 
Jerome,  in  the  fifth  century,  by  careful 
inquiry,  decided  was  a  name  common 
to  dwellers  on  the  marshy  banks  of 
rivers  like  the  Nile  and  Euphrates, 
though  unknown  in  Palestine;  and 
modern  research  has  added  nothing 
material  to  modify  this  conclusion.  The 
mind  of  the  English  translators  was  on 
the  ifiace.  in  Genesis,  and  on  the  ptoii^  in 
Exodus  and  Job.  The  "  shittim "  of 
which  Moses  made  the  ark  and  other 
wood-work,  was  manifestly  the  Arabic 
^*8ont"  now  met  in  Egypt,  about  Sinai, 
and  in  Palestine.  This  is  the  "acacia" 
of  botanical  science;  its  familiar  repre- 
sentative is  the  "locust;"  and  this  ren- 
dering would  be  justified  on  the  prin- 
ciples above  stated.  The  term  * '  leeks, " 
80  rendered  by  the  English  translators 
in  Num.  ii:  5,  because  of  its  association 
with  "onions  and  garlic,"  but  elsewhere 
rendered  "grass"  and  " herb,"  is  in  the 
Hebrew  "chatsir,"  and  in  Greek  *•  pra- 
ta."  In  the  bazaars  of  Cairo  boys  go 
about  with  two  species  of  clover  called 
"  helbeh  "  and  "  ghilbnn  "  for  sale.  The 
owners  of  donkeys  buy  little  bundles, 
out  the  tops  off  to  feed  the  donkeys; 
while  the  bleached  bottoms  they  divide 
and  share  with  the  drivers.  The  rich 
cotton-lands  of  Egypt  push  a  growth 


of  clover  so  thick  and  rank  that  the 
stalks  are  bleached,  crisp  and  sweet  as 
celery;  and  the  traveler  who  has  learned 
its  lusciousness  will,  like  Israel,  sigh 
for  the  "bleached   grass,"  as  it  may 
properly  be  rendered,  when  he  leaves 
Egypt  and   wanders    in    the    parched 
desert     Elijah  is  said  to  have  slept  un- 
der a  "juniper-tree"  in  going  from  Mt. 
Garmel  to  Sinai,  a  day's  journey  south 
of  Beer-sheba.    In  the  partially  marshy 
bottom-lands  in  the  limestone  desert 
extending  eastward  from  the  Delta  of 
Egypt,  interspersed  with  salt  lakes  such 
as  those  on  the  line  of  the  Suez  Canal, 
the  Dead  Sea  being  the  most  noted  of 
these,  clumps  of  bushy  shrubs,  grow- 
ing some  five  feet  high,  much  like  the 
broom  on  the  downs  of  England  and 
Scotland,  resembling,  too,  the  Ameri- 
can alder,  are  constantly  met;  and  un- 
der their  scanty  shelter  the    passing 
traveler  now  encamps,   as   did   Hagar 
nigh  Egypt  (Gen.  xxi:  15),  and  as  did 
Elijah  ten  miles  or  more  farther  east. 
(1  Kings  xix:  4.)    The  word  in  Genesis 
is  gtMTiC^  and  hence  is  properly  ren- 
dered "bushes."     The  word  in  Kings 
is  specific,  "rotem;"  and  the  traveler, 
who  has  with  him  his  pocket  Hebrew 
Bible,  hears  the  same  name  still  pre- 
served among  the  Arabs.     Among  the 
precious  articles  brought  from  Ophir, 
or  farther  India,  in  Solomon's  day,  was 
the  "almug"  U  Kings  x:  11.  12);  called, 
as  some  have  supposed,  "  algum  "  in  the 
later  history  (2  Chron.  ii:  8;  ix:  11,  11). 
The    Greek    translation,    which    must 
have  been  intelligent,  renders  "almug" 
by  "  xylasppelleketa,"  or  hewn  woods  ; 
while  <*  algum,"  which  is  obtained  from 
Mt.  Lebanon  as  well  as  from  India,  and 
is  associated  with  cedars  and  firs,  is  ren- 
dered **peukina/*  a  species  of  the  genus 
to  which  cedars  and  firs  belong.     The 
** almug"  is,  as  all  authorities  agree, 
"  sandal-wood."    The  richest  variety  of 
this  wood,  obtained  now  in  the  South 
Sea  Isles,  is  still  brought  from  the  coast 
of  Malabar,  and  is  now  called  "mog- 
ha."    The  sailors  who  brought  this  ex- 
otic tree  gave  to  it,  as  to  the  "  apes  and 
peacocks  "  purchased  with  it,  the  native 
name.     All  these  names,  as  read  in  the 
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Hebrew  Bible,  are  the  same  now  heard 
on  the  Malabar  ooasi,  the  prefix  "al*' 
being  the  Hebrew  article.  The  •*algniu," 
every  testimony  indicates,  is  a  distinct 
tree;  and  while  the  *'almug"  in  prop- 
erly rendered  "sandal- wood,"  the  gen- 
eric for  the  specific  term,  the  algam 
must,  from  its  associiition  with  two 
other  specific  terms  in  2  Chron.  ii:  7, 
have  a  specific  rendering. 

In  the  animal  kingdom  a  few  marked 
cases  requiring  change  of  rendering, 
demand  notice.     The  word  "kinnim,** 
rendered  "lice"  (Ex.  vii!:17, 18%  found 
nowhere   else,    8eems   to   have   been  a 
generic    term,  peculiar   to   Egypt,  for 
hVLxw)  insects,  like  the  gnat  and  the  flea; 
and  80  the  Greek  translation  indicates. 
As  all  the  other  plagues,  the  locusts, 
etc.,  brought  upon  the  Egyptians,  are 
peculiar   to   the    country,    this    insect 
must  have  been  also  an  Egyptian  pest. 
As  no  insect  but  the  fltd  in   modern 
Egypt   answers    this    description,    the 
**flea,"  if  any  specific  insect,  is  to  be 
named   in   translation.     Certainly   the 
term   •*  lice "  was   chosen  when  Egypt 
could  not  be  visited  and  its  insects  be 
known.      Among   reptiles    the    **  levi- 
athan/* transferred,  not  translated,  in 
Job,  Isaiah,  and   the  Psalms,  is  a  gen- 
eric term  for  monsters  of  the  lizard, 
or  Saurian  class.     As  the  crocodile  is 
the  modern  representative  in  the  lands 
of  the  Bible,  the  specific  and  familiar 
term   should   probably  be   used.     The 
word  "behemoth,**  a  plural,  only  once 
untranslated,  even  in  Job,  is  doubtless 
used,    in    its    association   with    "levi- 
athan,** in  a  generic  and  typical  sense. 
The  same  word  used  elsewhere  about 
two  hundred  times,  and  from  the  first 
chapter  of  Genesis  to  the  prophecy  of 
Zechariah,    is    rendered    "  beasts,*'  or 
"cattle.**     As    interpreters    have    re- 
marked, the  lengthy  description  in  Job 
answers  in  part  to  the  elephant,  and  in 
part  to  the  hippopotamos;  it  is  doubt- 
less likewise  in  the  same  description  a 
generic  term   for  the  monster  among 
land  animals,  as  the  "leviathan "among 
the  reptile  race,  an  idea  wrought  into 
Hobbes'  philosophy.    A  marginal  note 
would  appropriately  indicate  this  usage. 


The  term  "reem,**  nsed  bj  Hoses  in 
Job  by  the  Psalmist,    and  by  Isaiah, 
rendered    by    the    Greek    translators 
"  monokeros;**    by  Jerome     in    Latin, 
"rhinoceros,"     and     hence     naturally 
"unicorn"   in   German    and  Eoglisb, 
has   become   so  fixed  in   old  English 
ideas  that  it  has  been  embodied  in  the 
device  of  a  horse  with  a  bom  project- 
ing from  its  forehead  and  wrought  with 
the  lion  into  the  English  ooat-of-arms. 
The  idea  is  preserved  in  the  moontains 
of  Lebanon  in  a  similar  form  worn  on 
the    caps  of  chiefs  and  of  high-bom 
women.     It  is  an  assault  hardly  jus* 
tifiable  which  Fnerst,  the  Hebrew  lexi- 
cographer, when,  on  no  other  ground 
than  that  of  a  supposed  etymology,  he 
declares  that  the  meaning  ascribed  by 
the  Greek  and  Latin  translators  *'has 
no  foundation.**    Perhaps  the  allosion 
to  the  "  reem,"  intelligently  translated, 
it  is  to  be    supposed,   by   their  own 
rabbis  of  Ptolemy's  day.  is  a  symbolic 
reference,  like  the  sphynx-like  picture 
of  Ezekiel's  vision ;  a  suggestion  favored 
by  the  fact  that  it  is  found  only  in  high- 
ly wrought  poetic  imagery.     Certainly 
the  Greek  translators  had  a  range  of 
knowledge    incomparably    superior  to 
that  of  modem  speculative  critics.    It 
probably,   however,   is   generic  rather 
than  specific,  the  Greek   term    "one- 
horned"  not  being  inconsistent  with 
this,  since  the  term  is  based,   as  all 
usage  shows,  on   a  human  custom  as 
well  as  on  an   animal  attribute ;  the 
**horn"   being  an  emblem   of  power. 
This  the  Greek,    Latin,   German   and 
English  translators  all  observe  in  Ps. 
xcii:  2.     On  the  other  hand,  the  whole 
drift  of  ancient  and  modern  scholarship 
is  in  accord  that  the  word  rendered 
"badger"  in  Moses*  statement  as  to 
the  tabernacle  should  be  "colored**  or 
"dyed;"  such  "skins,**  from  whatever 
animal  taken,  having  the  designation 
*'takhash"  among   the  Oriental  Jews 
of  to-day,  as  it  had  among  their  ances- 
tors under  Moses.     The  word  "shap- 
han/*  rendered  "  coney  '*  in  the  writings 
of  Moses,  David  and  Solomon,  has  a  spe- 
cial interest.   All  testimonies  show  that 
it  belongs  to  the  family  that  indudes 
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the  rabbit,  hare,  and  coney;  being,  in- 
deed, the  species  called  **hyrax  S3-ri- 
aoas.'*  It  has  the  body  of  a  rabbit;  its 
far  is  interspersed  with  spines;  its  head 
is  oval  like  that  of  the  gninea-pig,  and 
its  ears  are  as  small;  it  does  not  bur- 
row, bat  lives  in  holes  in  the  rocks; 
and  it  abounds  in  the  mountains  of 
mild  climates  like  those  of  Syria,  Pales- 
tino,  Mt.  Sinai  and  Egypt;  as  also  in 
Spain,  whence  ancient  authorities  state 
that  the  name  was  given  by  the  Phoe- 
nician mariners  to  that  country.  It  is 
a  fact  specially  noteworthy  that  on  the 
rocky  sides  of  the  *•  Wady  Mokatteb," 
or  *•  engraved  valley,"  in  the  desert 
route  from  Egypt  to  Mt.  Sinai.  The 
long  lines  of  inscriptions  on  the  sand- 
stone clififn,  yet  to  be  deciphered,  pre- 
sent three  species  of  animals  —  the 
camel,  the  goat,  and  the  ^'shaphan,"  as 

above  described. 

■#•» 

LA7CBITICISM  ON  THE  MI1TISTB7  AlTD 

TS£  METHOD  OF  CHUBCH  WOSZ. 

No.  VII. 

Bt  John  Montbith,  St.  Louis,  Mo.* 

In  the  dusky  days  of  the  scroll,  and 
in  the  primitive  days  of  the  book,  peo- 
ple knew  the  Word  of  God  only  through 
the  public  reader.  By  him  it  wim  voiced ; 
bv  them  it  was  heard,  but  seldom  read. 
Necessity  exalted  the  performance  of 
the  Scripture  Lesson  into  an  act  of  great 
importance.  Buried  as  we  are  in  a  bap- 
tism of  printed  Bibles,  we  can  scarcely 
appreciate  the  eagerness  with  which 
the  primitive  hearer  hung  upon  the 
lips  of  the  reader.  His  conquest  of 
knowledge  depended  upon  the  keen- 
ness of  his  ear,  the  quickness  of  his  per- 


*  It  is  dae  to  the  writer,  and  to  our  readers, 
to  state  that  the  following  paper  was  not  writ- 
ten for  this  Symposium,  but  as  an  indei>endent 
contribution  But  it  falls  in  so  completely  with 
the  spirit  and  purpose  of  this  series  of  criticisms, 
and  turns  attention  to  some  aspects  of  the  sub- 
ject not  discussed  by  any  of  the  previous  writers 
who  have  favored  us  with  their  views,  and  is  a 
matter  of  such  consequence,  that  we  have  de- 
cided to  give  it  to  our  readers  in  this  connection. 
There  is  no  one  thing  in  which  the  ministry  are 
io  commonly  and  seriously  at  fkult  as  in  the 
manner  in  which  they  read  the  Holy  Scriptures 
inOie  sanctuary.— Ed. 


ception,  and  the  active  attention  of  his 
mind.  The  reader,  too,  must  have  ap- 
proached his  Uisk  with  an  anxious  sense 
of  responsibility.  His  voice  and  man- 
ner were  the  final  mould  in  which  re- 
vealed thought  was  cast.  In  him  the 
divine  Word  became  flesh,  and  took 
the  last  form  in  which  it  dwelt  in  the 
minds  of  his  hearers.  This  last  ex- 
pression must  be  true,  or  the  impres- 
sion would  be  false.  Error  in  inflec- 
tion, pause  or  cadence  might  result  in 
wrong  apprehension  of  the  truth.  So 
the  reader,  if  he  would  rightly  convey 
the  truth,  must  needs  have  been  an 
artist.  To  avoid  the  risk  of  misappre- 
hension, as  well  as  to  unfold  what  was 
wrapt  in  the  form  of  words.  He  some- 
times broke  the  text  in  fragments,  join- 
ing to  each  its  needed  comment.  Thus 
it  was  a  lesson  giving  light,  instruction 
and  comfort. 

Printing  is  not  an  unmixed  blessing. 
It  is  the  work  of  a  crafty  age  that  con- 
jures devices  and  shifts,  and  worships 
ntility.  The  dififusive  printed  page  has 
lessened  the  interest  of  the  hearer,  and 
diminished  the  painstaking  of  the  pub- 
lic reader;  but  it  has  never  changed 
the  conditions  of  highest  effect.  The 
ministry  of  rags,  lampblack  and  type 
can  never  equal,  much  less  surpass  or 
supersede,  the  service  of  the  human 
person  as  an  organ  of  expression.  The 
Word  must  still  become  flesh.  The 
human  Toice  is  still  its  fellow.  The 
lip,  the  eye,  the  countenance,  are  still 
its  living  ministers.  To  fulfill  its  high- 
est mission  of  power,  the  word  must 
meet  the  ear  in  beauty  as  well  as  in 
truth.  The  public  reader  must  hence 
be  an  artist;  for  art  proposes  beauty, 
and  beauty  completes  expression.  To 
Tooalize  the  names  of  words — whieh  is 
the  most  that  the  Scripture  Lesson  often 
accomplishes — is  not  enough.  To  sep- 
arate the  clauses  of  the  text  and  subject 
each  to  analysis  and  critical  explica- 
tion is  good,  and,  as  we  have  it  in  our 
church  —  the  congregation  with  open 
Bibles  following  the  pastor — it  is  deep- 
ly instructive  and  helpful.  But  there 
is  another,  even  the  highest  use  of  pub- 
lic reading,  which  requires  that  the 
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fragments  should  be  united  as  a  com- 
plete whole,  like  the  different  objects  in 
a  painting.     Often  the  selection  is  itself 
a  picture,  and  as  such  it  must  be  pre- 
sented.    The   voice   and  manner,  like 
the  brush  of  the  painter,  must  give  us 
distinct  form,  light  and  shade,  delicate 
and  heavy  touches,and  unite  and  blend 
all  the  fragments  by  a  pervasive  warmth 
and  tone,  so  as  to  produce  in  the  re- 
sult truth  and  beauty,  which,  in  their 
turn,  confer  profit  and  pleasure.     Yet, 
when  we  pause  to  reflect,  we  are  con-  • 
vinced   that   the    pulpit   scarcely   ever 
proposes  both  of  these  results  in  the 
Scripture  Lesson;  indeed,  in  most  in- 
stances,   never   thinks   of  them.     The 
Scripture  is  read,  because  the  exercise 
is  supposed  to  honor  God,  and  because 
it  is  an  ancient  and  venerable  custom. 

Some  time  since,  I  resolved,  as  a  lay- 
man and  hearer,  to  give  particular  and 
•critical  attention  to  this  feature  of  pub- 
lic worship,  with  the  special  object  of 
fairly  testing  its  effects  upon  the  au- 
dience. Upon  inquiry,  I  found  the 
majority  of  hearers,  like  myself,  accus- 
tomed to  give  to  the  lesson  an  open  ear, 
but  to  withhold  from  it  any  special 
attention.  I  became  convinced,  also, 
that,  as  readers  of  Scripture,  the  ma- 
jority of  preachers  would  mark  below 
average.  Without  intending  offensive 
criticism,  I  venture  to  give  two  illus- 
trations. 

On  a  bright  Sabbath  morning  in  June, 
when  the  church  was  inclosed  in  a 
bower  of  green,  and  the  air  of  a  calm 
pastoral  repose  rested  on  the  landscape, 
sending  its  sweet  breath  in  at  the  open 
windows,  the  preacher  selected  for  his 
reading  the  story  of  the  Good  Shepherd. 
*'This  is  an  admirable  selection,"!  said 
to  myself;  "and  now  I  will  see  whether 
the  combined  inspiration  of  the  story 
and  of  the  surrounding  circumstances 
will  move  the  reader  to  move  his  hear- 
ers." So  I  imagined  myself  in  the 
position  of  a  hearer  some  hundreds  of 
years  ago,  when  the  Bible  was  chained 
to  the  pulpit,  and  my  only  chance  of 
knowing  the  story  must  rest  in  this 
reading.  Reverently  the  preacher  said, 
**  Let  us  read  the  Word  of  God  as  rec- 


orded in  the  tenth  chapter  of  John." 
These  words  were  forced  from  a  labor- 
ing throat,  and  dropped  upon  us  with 
a  nasal  resonance.     "This  is   not  the 
tone,  or  anything  like  it,  in  which  Jesus 
told,  or  any  other  person  would  tell,  a 
graphic  story  to  a  group  of  friends,**  I 
reflected;  "but  he  will  warm  up  to  a 
natural  manner,    perhaps,   by  the   in- 
fluence of  the  story  itself."     But  he 
didn't.      From   beginning   to    end  he 
rolled  out  the  narrative  like  the  paper- 
tape  of  a  stock  "ticker,"  with  about  the 
same  regular  click,  and  with  no  more 
varied  expression,  except  upon  the  last 
word  of  each  sentence.     This  word  in- 
variably suffered  under  a  heavy  blow, 
and  came  to  the  ear  smitten  with  a  lead- 
en cadence.     I  summed  up  the  resalt, 
not  by  the  words  that  had  been  heard 
by  the  ear,  but,  as  nearly  as  I  could,  by 
the  actual   impressions    made.     From 
the  first    verse  came    the    vague  im- 
pression of  a  robber.     The   next    im- 
pression was  that  of  an  abused  flock  of 
sheep.      Each     monotonous    sentence 
came  to  its  close  with  a  heavy  thump 
on  the  word  shcfp:  "He  that  entereth 
in  by  the  door  is  the  shepherd  of  the 
sheep;"  "I  am  the  door  of  the  sheep;* 
"  the  good  shepherd  giveth  his  life  for 
the   sheep;**    "and    the    wolf  catcheth 
them  and  scattereth  the  sheep  f*  '*the 
hireling  fleeth  because  he  is  a  hireling 
and  careth  not  for  the  shssp.**  etc.    So 
much  pounding  had  the  poor  sheep  re- 
ceived in  this  recitation,  that,  in  the 
absence  of  any  other  objects  of  thought 
expressed  (not  simply  named)  by  the 
preacher's  voice,  I  found  it  difficult  to 
clear  my  mind  of  mutton  and  wool. 
And  this  was  the  sum  total  of  the  im- 
pression: a  robber,  and  some  abused, 
if  not  murdered,  sheep.    I  pulled  my- 
self back  to  the  present  day,  opened  a 
Bible,  and  found  that  there  were  other 
thoughts  in  the  story  more  prominent 
and  important;  among  which  were  the 
good  Shepherd;  the  sheep  are  His  ovm; 
for  this  reason  they  Jbiotr  Hlf  voice; 
that  He  leadeih  them;  that  they  know 
not  the  voice  of  strangers;  that  "/"'am 
the  good  Shepherd;  and  the  hirelvng 
careth  not  for  the  sheep  because  he  is 
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a  hireling  f  and  I  lay  down  my  life  for 
the  sheep.  The  ministry  of  the  voice 
necessary  to  press  oat  these  thoughts, 
and  lift  them  oouspicuous  to  the  mind 
of  the  reader,  was  withheld  by  the 
reader.  And  I  observed,  with  a  feel* 
ing  of  disappointment,  that  when  the 
preacher  had  "got  through"  with  the 
Word  of  God,  and  came  to  pronounce 
his  own  word,  the  sermon,  he  mellowed 
his  tone,  and,  to  some  extent,  relieved 
the  labors  of  the  throat  by  employing 
a  more  natural  set  of  muscles,  while  he 
delivered  with  modulation  and  earnest- 
ness an  excellent  sermon. 

Another  case,  of  which  I  made  pain- 
ful note,  occurred  when  the  preacher 
selected  for  his  reading  the  narrative  of 
the  visit  of  Mary  Magdalene  to  the  sep- 
ulchre. Between  the  covers  of  the 
Bible  there  can  scarcely  be  found  a 
more  dramatic  story,  or  one  that  con- 
tains a  deeper  pathos  of  passion.  In 
the  first  verse  occurs  a  single  clause 
which  serves  as  a  key  to  the  subsequent 
action  of  the  drama.  "The  first  day 
of  the  week  cometh  Mary  Magdalene, 
early,  when  it  loaa  yet  dark,  to  the  sepul- 
chre." This  clause  (designated  by  ital- 
ics) shows  the  warm  affectionate  ear- 
nestness which  moved  the  woman  to 
anticipate  the  dawn,  and  furnishes  the 
reason  why  she  did  not  recognize  the 
face  of  Jesns,  but  mistook  Him  for  the 
gardener.  lu  rendering  these  words, 
the  adroit  shading  of  the  voice,  from 
the  careless  color  of  ordinary  narrative 
in  which  the  verse  begins,  into  that  pa- 
thetic tone  which  is  the  appropriate 
vehicle  of  the  sentiment,  cannot  fail  to 
arrest  attention.  Yet  I  can  recollect 
but  one  preacher  (the  late  Dr.  Ghapin, 
of  New  York)  among  those  I  have  heard, 
who  brought  out  the  force  of  that  clause 
by  the  interpretation  of  tone. 

So  in  the  case  of  the  good  brother 
whom  I  am  rude  enough  to  criticise, 
these  six  words  were  slipped  over  un- 
noticed. Ai^d  then  his  voice  rolled  on 
with  a  loud,  grating  sound,  like  the 
grinding  of  wheels  on  a  gravel  road. 
"Surely,"  I  thought,  "he  cannot  pass 
over,  without  melting  into  a  tremulous 
emotion,  those  tender,  heart-full  ques- 


tions: 'Woman,  why  weepes 
Whom  seekest  thou'?**  But 
They  were  rolled  over  by  the  1 
notonous  iron  tire.  Then  he 
sentence  theoneword  of  which, 
lated  by  Jesus,  instantly  lifted 
from  the  mind  of  the  wod 
threw  a  wreath  of  light  about 
of  her  Master.  "Jesus  said  t 
Mary,  She  turned  herself  : 
unto  him.  Master,"  Upon  thi 
ing  name,  in  which  as  in  a  n 
woman  saw  at  once  herself 
Master,  the  voice  of  the 
dropped  in  a  sudden  mechf 
dence  that  fell  with  a  thud  and 
my  heart  like  a  cold  ingot  of 
this  instance  he  had  not  sim] 
to  express  the  truth ;  he  had  c 
a  positive  untruth.  Jesus  nev 
that  name  as  this  reader  utte 
He  had,  Mary  would  still  h 
posed  she  was  talking  with 
dener.  But  He  pnmounced  t 
Mary,  in  such  a  natural,  hom< 
tionate  modulation  as  to  brin 
recognition,  and  move  out,  u 
retiring  robe  of  night,  His 
friendly  form. 

My  abused  reader  might  set 
defense,  that  it  is  impossible 
sacrilegious,  to  attempt  to  io 
tones  of  Jesus.  Very  well.  It ; 
impossible  nor  wrong  to  im 
tones  of  nature;  and  the  tone  c 
in  this  instance,  would  have 
terpreted  the  word  of  Jesus. 

If  any  reader  of  this  story  ha< 
the  subject  enough  to  recall  th 
in  which  a  mother  would  p 
the  name  of  a  little  Mary,  wl 
in  a  dark  room,  had  broken 
troubled  dream  into  a  nervoi 
he  would  have  caught  that  peci 
of  affectionate,  reassuring  fc 
that  brought  recognition  and  j 
loaded  heart  of  Mary  Magdale 

The  ordinary  reading  of  t 
tures  in  the  pulpit  is  dfifeotiv 
expressive  from  traditional  < 
and  habit.  It  has  all  along 
sumed  that  the  inspired  Wore 
produced  in  sound,  would  ta 
its  own  results.     Indeed,  as  ( 
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this  part  of  worship,  art  has  commonly 
been  scorned.  In  the  theological 
school  the  chair  of  effective  expression 
(commonly  called  elocution)  does  not 
stand,  as  it  shonld,  on  a  level  with  the 
chairs  of  theology  and  homiletics.  To 
these  it  is  a  sort  of  caudal  appendnge. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  treatment 
of  vocal  expression  by  colleges.  Hun- 
dreds of  graduates  who  have  learned  to 
render  foreign  languages  into  English 
words,  are  totally  unable  to  render 
English  words  into  effective  expreKsion. 
The  reason  for  this  is  apparent.  The 
college  and  the  seminary  tinker  the 
student  a  little,  preparatory  to  the  arti- 


ficial delivery  of  his  Junior  Exhibition 
or  Commencement  speech,  or  his  first 
public  sermon;  but,  aside  from  an 
ephemeral  or  optional  drill,  the  insti- 
tution of  learning  gives  no  strong  re- 
cognition to  the  spoken  English  lan- 
guage. This  neglect  is  sure  to  bear  it» 
fruit.  People  will  not  long  pay  the 
tribute  of  their  presence  or  attention 
to  the  pulpit  reader,  if  they  get  no 
more  valuable  return  than  an  indiffer- 
ent reproduction  of  what  may,  with 
less  trouble  and  expanse,  be  eyed  in 
newspapers  and  books.  They  will  not 
long  flock  to  hear  sounding  brass  and 
a  tinkling  cymbal. 


FEEACHEBS  EXCBANGINa  VIEWS. 

Conu,  let  us  look  one  another  m  the  /ace.— AMAnxH. 


A  Glimpse  of  the  Better  Life. 

The  writer  has  carried  in  his  pocket 
for  years  a  letter  from  one  of  God's 
honored  servants,  who  was  personally 
unknown  to  him  till,  a  few  years  since, 
it  was  in  his  power  to  do  him  a  trifling 
favor.  The  bread  thus  cast  upon  the 
waters  came  back  speedily  in  the  form 
of  this  golden  letter,  which  I  have 
read  and  reread  at  least  a  score  of  times 
— especially  in  hours  of  gloom ;  always 
refretihing  my  spirits  and  revealing  a 
glimpse  of  the  light  that  gilds  the 
scenes  "beyond  the  floods."  It  has 
occurred  to  me  that  it  is  selfish  for  me 
to  feast  alone  on  such  a  dainty  repast. 
I  am  quite  familiar  with  the  experi- 
ences of  Christians,  as  recorded  in  re- 
ligious biography;  but  I  recall  nothing 
more  touchingly  tender  and  beautiful 
than  the  words  below.  If  I  felt  at  lib- 
erty to  disclose  the  author's  name,  they 
would  be  read  with  additional  interest. 
Alluding  to  the  reason  for  his  writing, 
noticed  above,  he  writes: 

"The  circumstance  has,  it  is  true,  been  a 
trifle;  but,  like  the  widow's  mite,  a  trifle  may 
indicate  the  depths  and  secret  springs  of  a  pure 
and  noble  character.  Tour  words  and  sympathy 
have  touched  me  on  a  deep  and  tender  point; 
and  I  know  so  well  'Him  whom  my  soul  kv- 
eth/  that  I  am  sure  He  wiU  abundantly  fulfill 
in  your  case  the  promise  made  to  one  who 
•hows,  from  love  to  Him,  the  least  act  of  klnd- 
nesa  to  the  humblest  of  His  disciples.    He  has 


kindly  raised  me  up  again  [from  a' dangerous  ill- 
ness] to  do  a  little  longer  what  I  c«n  in  my  little 
way.  for  houoriug  His  dear  name.    Much  an  I 
desire  to  be  with  Him  where  He  is.  that  I  may 
behold  His  glor>',  I  am  more  than  willing  to  re- 
main here  as  long  as  He  wills,  to  do  or  suffer 
anything  that  may   magnify  the  riches  of  His 
condescending  love.     No  man  is  so  willing  to 
remain  here  in  the  Master's  service  on  earth,  as 
ho  who  has  ripened  most  for  the  Master's  glory 
in  heaven.    So  sensibly  felt  by  me  oftentimes  is 
the  nearness  and  presence  of  Jesus;  so  lovingly 
does  He  condescend  to  walk  with  me  and  let  me 
feel  that  around  me  is  the  everlasting  arm;  so 
close  do  I  seem  to  His  bosom,  and.  like  the  two 
on  the  way  to  Emmaus,  so  deeply  does  my  heart 
bum  within  me  with  love;  so  delightful  is  my 
daily  work  of  studying  and  unfolding  His  truth, 
and  so  precious  does  duty  become  when  my 
soul,  o'erfllled  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  through  the 
written  Word,  dissolves  in  the  tenderness  and 
the  tears  of  a  melting  contritioc  and  love,  that  I 
realize  heaven  u  already  around  me  ;  and.  could 
the  infirmities  of  the  flesh  only  be  dropped,  this 
world  would  indeed  be  heaven  1    Often  here,  in 
the  morning,  under  one  of  our  San  Francisco 
fogs,  I  know  by  the  light  around  me.  that  the 
mantling  glory  of  day  is  over  and  around  me. 
though  the  sun  and   the  landscape  are  veiled 
from  my  eyes  by  the  mist;  but  while  occupied 
with  duty— in  a  moment  when  least  expected— 
the  fog  vanishes,  and  the  sun,  amid  a  clear  sky, 
bursts  forth,  wrapping  all  things  in  his  glory. 
And  thus,  on  some  day  not  distant,  while  know- 
ing firom  the  light  through  and  around  my  seal, 
that  I  am  walking  in  the   light  of  the  Lord, 
though  amid  the  mists  and  fogs  of  earUi  and 
sense,  while  occupied  with  duty  for  my  dear 
Redeemer,  this  mist  will  vanish,  perhaps  whec  I 
least  expect  it.  and  reveal  to  me  the  Sun  of  Right- 
eousness in  unclouded  glory,  and  the  boundless 
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t  of  the  eternal  heavenly  world.    And 
Ink  that :  '  When  he  appears  we  ehall 
n,  for  we  shall  see  him  as  he  is.' " 
COBBSSPONDBNT. 


}rator7  and  Authorship. 

A  very  worthy  ambition  on  the 
a  preacher  whose  official  duties 
occnpy  all  his  time,  to  devote 
e  hours  to  literary  efforts.  But 
Q  is  one  thing  and  ability  is 
;  the  former  may  be  never  so 
will  never  be  successful  with- 

latter.  I  have  known  many 
rs  whose  oration  whs  high 
be  mediocre  in  style,  rhetoric 
ion,  but  whose  written  articles 
press  lacked  vigor  and  grace. 

the  knowledge  or  information 
bich  one  puts  into  an  article  for 
s  that  constitutes  its  merit;  the 
ant"  of  a  literary  worker  is  a 
(omething  of  its  own  kind.  The 
g  from  the  FaU  Mall  Gazette  will 
e  inapleusantway  wh  itlmean: 

jotoa  Club,  of  New  York,  yearned  for 
Qths  in  vain  for  the  peculiarly  Ameri- 
called  •  buckwheat  cakes.'  The  very 
rench  cook  of  the  club  failed  utterly, 
lated  eflfortfi,  to  secure  the  desired  ro- 
lai-it,  one  of  tho  members  wrote  to  a 
auother  city,  and  asked  her  to  send  a 
ler  reply  was  laid  beloro  the  Board  of 
It  consiateil  of  a  very  minute  de- 
of  the  necessary  process,  and  con- 
follows  :  •  If  your  cook  will  comply 
e  instructions  very  carefully  and  ac- 
n  every  respect,  he  will  make  good 
.t  cakes,  provided  he  has  a  8i)ecial 
'  making  them.'  On  hearing  this  docu- 
l,  one  of  the  directors  remarked  that 
tiing  they  could  do  was  to  throw  away 
3  and  get  a  native  American  woman 
he  geaius.  Hib  suggestion  vras  adopt- 
ft  goddess,  sprung  from  the  soil,  has 
lince  then  during  the  hours  of  break- 
he  griddle  of  the  Lotos  Club." 

lave  made  the  transit  from  the 
r's  stand  to  the  writing-desk, 
mence,  by  which  I  have  learned 
irence  there  is  between  public 
g  and  writing  for  the  press,  may 
minteresting  to  your  readers, 
ermon.  the  individuality  of  the 
sometimes  contributes  a  great 
,he  success  of  the  effort;  while, 
Qg,  the  individuality  of  the  an- 
ipt  be  kept  as  sornpulonsly  as 


possible  out  of  the  article ;  posing  in 
print  is  the  most  foolish  of  posing  alto- 
gether. The  preacher,  in  most  cases, 
knows  the  disposition  and  demands  of 
his  audience,  and  an  appeal  to  personal 
sentiments,  or  a  thought  expressed  by 
insinnatioQ  or  gesture,  rather  than  in 
plain  terms,  is  at  times  highly  appre- 
ciable^. The  writer,  on  the  other  hand, 
must  speak  out  all  that  he  has  to  say 
in  plain  terms,  not  relying  either  on 
the  inference  or  the  information  of  the 
reader.  When  the  preacher  or  lecturer 
is  warmed  up  with  his  subject,  he  may 
make  a  good  impression  by  amplifica- 
tion, rhapsodizing,  and  repeating  terms 
of  speech;  in  writing,  such  efforts  ap- 
pear like  sophomorism,  and  tautology 
and  verbosity  are  highly  objectionable. 

A  T01L.EB. 


Qoirinius  and  the  Enrollment. 

Luke  ii:  2. 

I  wish  to  make  a  few  observations 
which  perhaps  will  throw  some  light 
on  the  diffivjulties  connected  with  the 
interpretation  of  the  above  passage, 
both  in  the  original  and  revised  ver- 
sions. 

1.  These  difficulties  arise  mainly  from 
the  fact  that  until  recently  there  has 
been  no  historical  evidence,  outside  of 
Luke's  Gospel,  that  Qnirinius  was  Qov- 
ernor  of  Syria,  at  the  time  of  our  Lord's 
birth.  He  was  certainly  governor  some 
eight  or  ten  years  after  the  birth  of  our 
liord;  and  at  that  time  a  tax  was  im- 
posed on  Judea  which  caused  much 
excitement  and  trouble.  Luke  refers 
to  this  event  in  Acts  v:  37.  But  recent 
discoveries  make  it  probable  (perhaps 
certain)  that  Quirinins  was  governor 
also  at  the  time  our  Lord  was  bom. 

2.  I  believe  our  English  version 
makes  two  mistakes:  1.  Innsing  npf^rrf 
as  an  adverb.-  As  a  grammatical  criti- 
cism, I  should  say  that  npoorrf  is  a 
predicate,  for  it  stands  after  the  noun 
without  an  article.  Hence  it  cannot  be 
rendered.  "This  was  iYie  first  enrcU- 
meni^**  but  "this  enrollment  was  first,*' 
etc.  2.  In  translating  the  verb  iyivBro 
by  the  phrase,  **toa«  maAe"  The  pur- 
pose seemed  to  be  to  escape  the  diffi- 
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culty  in  this  way,  viz.:  the  enrollment 
took  place  at  the  birth  of  our  Lord ;  but  it 
xjoerd  "first"  into  effect  as  n  tax  some  years 
later,  when  Quirinins  was  Governor  of 
Syria.  This  has  been  the  prevalent 
explanation  until  lately.  The  one  re- 
deeming feature  in  this  explanation  is 
that  it  leaves  Luke  free  from  the  charge 
of  historical  error.  But  if  Quirinins 
was  Gk)vernor  of  Syria  when  our  Lord 
was  born,  then  Luke  is  free  from  the 
suspicion  of  error.  But  then  the  ques- 
tion arises,  "Why  use  nfxarrf  (this en* 
roWmQui  MOOS  first,  etc.'»?" 

3.  The  explanation  I  wish  to  offer  is 
this :  There  is  no  reason  whatever  for 
the  use  of  the  numerical  adjective.  In 
several  places  in  the  New  Testament, 
and  especially  in  John,  xpaDToi-Tf-or, 
when  followed  by  a  genitive,  is  used  in 
a  comparcUive  sense,  and  means  *'&e- 
fore."  (See  John  i:  15,  30.)  What  Luke 
says  is  that  this  **  enrollment  *was  &e- 
fore*  Quirinins  was  Governor  of  Syria." 
For  if  our  Lord  was  bom  five  or  six 
years  before  the  Christian  era,  then 
Quirinins  was  not  Governor  so  early, 
but  his  first  term  of  office  was  one  or 
two  years  later.  Luke  refers  to  him 
because,  some  years  after,  when  this  en- 


rollment was  made  the  basis  of  a  tax. 
and  trouble  arose,  Quirinins  was  then 
Governor.  J  W.  Bailet. 

Oambridge  Gty,  Ind. 


Self-Gontrol  in  tha  Pulpit 

In  the  May  number  of  The  Homi- 
XJBTic  MoKTHiiT  (p.  479),  my  attention 
was  arrested  by  "Enquirer's"  question 
about  weeping  and  seeming  to  weep, 
and  your  admirable  answer.  Apropos, 
I  recall  a  remark  which  Dr.  Robinson 
made  to  his  last  class  as  President  of 
Rochester  Theological  Seminary : ' '  Have 
feeling,  but  don*t  let  it  ran  away  with 
you.  One  honest  tear  controlled  is  bet- 
ter than  a  quart  slopped  over.** 

Bristol,  Conn.  D.  Dkwolp. 


Did  the  Son  of  Qod  SnfBNr  f 

Allow  me  to  dissent  from  your  an- 
swer to  a  query  in  your  August  No. 
To  deny  that  the  divine  part  of  Christ 
suffered  on  the  cross  is  to  make  the 
death  on  the  cross,  as  far  as  the  atone- 
ment is  concerned,  a  form,  a  semblance, 
and  to  take  from  it  its  efficacy.  If  there 
was  no  Son  of  God  in  that  death,  there 
can  be  no  atonement  in  it.        J.  K.  A. 

Bradford,  Pa, 


SSBHONIC  OBITICISX. 

Hit  exoeUence  wu  that  he  had  no  fault,  andhis/BmU  that  he  had  no  eanettenoe."— QuixmiAX. 


Plain  Preaching. 

If  plainness  of  speech  is  demanded, 
is  justified,  in  any  one,  in  any  place, 
it  is  in  the  minister  of  Christ,  when  he 
stands  up  in  the  pulpit  as  the  mouth- 
piece of  God.  There,  as  Gt>d'8  ambas- 
sador, to  treat  with  rebellious  men  ; 
there,  in  Christ's  stead,  to  plead  with 
sinners ;  there  to  declare  the  verities 
of  eternal  truth  and  urge  the  solemn 
motives  of  religion  upon  guilty,  dying, 
judgment-bound  men,  as  one  who  is  to 
give  account  of  his  ministry  in  the  last 
day— all  levity  of  speech  or  manner, 
all  ambiguity  of  teaching,  all  flattery 
of  souls,  all  keeping  back  of  any  part 
of  the  revealed  message,  is  not  only 
highly  incongruous,  but  simply  mon- 
strous. With  what  abhorrence  does 
God  look  down  upon  the  preaching  of 


such  an  one  !  How  can  it  be  otherwise 
than  that  the  blood  of  souls  will  be 
found  staining  his  skirts  in  the  day  of 
final  account ! 

How  plain,  direct,  unmistakable,  and 
forcible,  were  the  words  which  Peter 
uttered  on  the  day  of  Pentecost !  How 
solemn,  searching,  pungent,  overwhelm- 
ing, were  the  words  of  President  Ed- 
wards to  the  sinners  at  Enfield !  How 
terribly  in  earnest,  how  fearless,  was 
John  Wesley  in  proclaiming  the  truth 
as  it  is  in  Jesus !  Can  we  marvel, 
when  we  read  the  sermons  of  such 
preachers,  that  the  Holy  Ghost  came 
upon  the  people,  and  they  cried  aloud, 
"What  must  we  do?"  and  grappled 
with  the  pillars  of  the  church,  as  if 
their  feet  were  already  sliding  into 
hell! 
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.Read  and  ponder  the  following  awfal 
words  from  one  of  John  Wesley's  ser- 
mons : 

••Thou  ungodly  one  who  heareat  these  worda ; 
thou  vile,  helplesK,  miserable  eiuner,  I  charge 
thee  before  God,  the  Judge  of  all.  go  straight 
unto  Jesus  with  all  thy  ungodliness.  Take  heed 
thou  destroy  not  thine  own  soul  by  pleading 
thy  righteousness,  more  or  less.  Oo  as  alto- 
gether ungodly,  guilty,  lost,  destroyed,  deserv- 
ing and  dropping  into  heil;  and  thus  shalt  thou 
And  fkvor  in  His  sight,  and  know  that  He  Justi- 
fieth  the  ungodly.  .  .  .  Thus  look  unto  Jesus  1 
He  is  the  Lamb  of  Ood  who  taketh  away  thy 
sinB  t  Plead  thou  no  works,  no  righteousness  of 
thine  own;  no  humility,  contrition,  sincerity. 
.  .  .  Nol  plead  thou  singly  the  blood  of  the 
covenant,  the  ransom  paid  for  thy  proud,  stub- 
bom,  sinful  soul.  Who  art  thou  that  now  seest 
and  feeleet  both  thine  inward  and  outward  un- 
godliness ?  Thou  art  the  man  I  I  want  thee  for 
my  Lord.  I  challenge  thee  for  a  child  of  Ood 
by  fkith.  The  Lord  hath  need  of  thee.  Thou 
who  feelest  thou  art  Just  fit  for  hell  art  Just  fit 
^  to  advance  Hit  glory,  the  glory  of  free  grace. 
Justifying  the  ungodly  and  him  that  worketh 
not.  Oh,  come  quickly  1  Believe  in  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ ;  and  thou,  even  thou,  art  recon- 
ciled to  Ood." 


The  Development  of  ft  DiBoonrBe. 

The  skill  and  judgment  with  which 
this  is  done  will  tell  on  the  effect  of 
the  sermon.      There    are    few  things 
in    which    a    preacher     oftener    fails 
than    in  this  yery  thing.      *' Develop- 
ment  is    the  actual  treatment  of  the 
theme  in    hand;    the  free  and  living 
current   of    thought,    sentiment    and 
remark,  after  the  definite  subject  and 
the  general  outline  of  treatment  have 
been  designated."    The  "body"  of  the 
sermon  expresses  our  idea.     What  rule, 
if  any,  ought  to  govern  the  development  f 
One  writer  says:  "The  object^  far  more 
than  the  subject,"  ought  to  govern  it. 
Probably,  as  a  general  rule,  this  is  true. 
If  our  object  be  to  convince,  we  must  de- 
velop our  proof  in  logical  order  and  in 
force;  if  to  move  the  heart,  we  must  fol- 
low the  course  of  human  feelings.  If  we 
choose  the  narrative  or  historical  meth- 
od, we  must  keep  to  the  order  of  events. 
Out  of  the  various  methods  of  develop- 
mentwhich  lieopentous  we  shouldadopt 
the  one  most  in  consonance  with  the 
special  object  in  mind  in  the  selection 
and  presentation  of  a  given  subject  from 


the  pulpit.  Tha  specific  object  will  nat- 
urully  shape  and  color  and  give  tone  to 
the  sermon  as  a  whole.     And  the  object 
will  (or  ought  to)  be  governed  largely 
by  the  character  of  the  audience,  and 
the  conditions    and   circumstances  in 
which  the  preacher  finds  himself  at  the 
moment     And  here  is  one  of  the  chief 
reasons  why  an  extemporized   sermon 
is  often  so  much  more  effective  than  one 
preached  from  manuscript,  though  of 
no  greater  merit.    The  preacher  is  free 
to  develop  his  sermon  to  meet  the  hour 
and  the  character  and  feeling  of  his 
auditory;  he  is  not  tied  up  and  handi- 
capped   by    a   mode    of  development 
chosen     in    other    conditions.    What 
preacher  has  not  been  vexed  by  experi- 
ences of   this  character,  and    striven 
in  vain  to  get  the  better  of  his  manu- 
script, and  been  forced  finally  to  cast  it 
away  and  strike  out  a    new    train  of 
thought,  or  adopt  an  entirely  new  form 
of  treatment?    The  conditions  before 
his  mind  in  the  quiet  of  his  study  when 
he  wrote  out  his  sermon,  he  finds  alto* 
get  her  different  when  he  comes  to  face 
his  audience.    Perhaps  his  own  mind 
and  feelings  are  in  a  totally  different 
mood;  and  now  he  must  either  lose  th& 
effect  of  his  sermon  by  adhering  strictly 
to  his  manuscript,  or  cast  aside  the 
"body"  of  it  and  adapt  the  develop- 
ment to  the  occasion.     He  is  a  poorly- 
trained  preacher  and  has  failed  to  mas- 
ter his   subject,   who  cannot  do  this 
when  the  necessity  arises. 


Sinds  of  Freftohing  FroTed  Most  UsefdL 

''There  are  diversities  of  gifts,  but  the 
same  Spirit.  And  there  are  differences  of 
administration,  but  the  same  Lord."  It 
is  a  wise  law,  and  we  do  well  to  study  it. 
We  are  prone  to  covet  other's  gifts  and 
methods,  and  to  disparage  our  own; 
whereas,  in  all  probability, the  talents  as- 
signed to  us,  if  we  will  rightly  improve 
them,  are  those  which  Divine  Wisdom 
saw  to  be  best  adapted  to  the  circum- 
stances of  our  lives  and  the  qualities  of 
our  mind  and  character.  And,  after  all, 
it  may  be  affirmed  with  confidence  that 
success  in  life, and  especially  in  the  min- 
istry, depends  not  so  much  on  the  num. 
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ber  of  talents  entrubted  to  ns  and  the 
kind  of  gifts  bestowed,  as  upon  the 
diligence,  the  thoroughness,  and  the 
fidelity  with  which  we  cultivate  and 
make  use  of  them.  A  writer  of  the 
olden  time  well  expresses  this  impor- 
tant thought  as  follows: 

"How  unlike  was  Paul,  the  apostle 
to  the  Gentiles,  and  the  beloved  disci- 
ple John;  yet  who  would  presume  to 
measure  their  comparative  usefulness! 
Scarcely  ever  were  two  men  more  dis- 
similar in  their  manner  of  preaching 
than  Bichard  Baxter  and  President  Ed- 
wards, or  than  Payson  and  Emmons. 
Yet  these  dissimilar  men  were  blessed 
of  God  as  instruments  of  great  and  per- 
manent good,  perhaps,  on  a  large  esti- 
mate, in  nearly  equal  degree.  In  judg- 
ing, therefore,  of  the  kind  of  preaching 
on  which  the  Spirit  of  God  sets  the 
broadest  seal  of  approbation,  we  must 
not  judge  according  to  outward  appear- 
ances, or  from  immediate,  visible  ef- 
fects. It  is  not  always  the  eloquent 
voice  and  oratorical  manner;  not  the 
polished  and  beautiful  style;  not  the 
logical  argumentation;  not  the  gush  of 
emotion  in  the  preacher,  nor  the  tear- 
ful sensibilities  of  the  hearers:  it  is  not 
one  nor  all  of  these  which  is  the  surest 
indic^ition  of  success.  But  that  preach- 
ing is  most  useful  which  produces  the 
strongest  and  most  abiding  impression 
of  moral  obligation  ;  which  brings  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  hearers  into  closest 
union  with  God  and  Christ,  with  judg- 
ment and  eternity;  which  awakens  in 
the  unconverted  solicitude  for  salva- 
tion, guides  the  trembling  penitent  to 
the  I^mb  of  God,  inspires  Christians 
with  strong  desires  after  holiness,  and 
confirms  them  in  tbe  love  and  faith  of 
the  Gospel.  Such  effect  is  the  highest 
aim  of  preaching." 


ZUnstrationi. 

The  use  of  illustrations,  to  give  point 
and  force  and  clearness  to  certain 
truths  set  forth  in  a  sermon,  is,  un- 
doubtedly, a  desirable  thing.  Some 
preachers,  however,  have  no  fondness 
for  this  line  of  effort  Their  natural 
ability  does  not  lean  in  that  direc- 
tion. They  sometimes  wish  that  they 
had  such  an  aptness,  and  they  strive  to 
create  it,  with  rather  indifferent  success 
in  many  instances.  But  there  are  others 
who  use  illustrations  in  great  abun- 
dance. They  have  a  strong  passion  for 
illustration.  They  tell  us  that  illustra- 
tions "come  "  to  them,  and  make  a  bid, 


as  it  were,  for  their  service.  But  suck 
ones  are  frequently  betrayed  into  the 
habit  of  overdoing  the  business.  Their 
illustrations,  even  when  pat  and  point- 
ed, are  apt,  when  copiously  employed, 
to  make  a  greater  and  more  lasting 
impression  than  do  the  truths  which 
they  endeavor  to  illnstrate.  The 
thought  is  buried  beneath  the  illustra* 
tioD,  and  thus  ttie  true  object  of  the 
illustration  is  often  defeated.  Espe- 
cially is  this  so  if  the  illustration  be 
lengthy,  or  two  or  more  referring  to  the 
same  point  are  employed.  The  only 
way,  perhaps,  to  avoid  the  danger  of  a 
failure  here,  is  to  restate  the  point  after 
giving  the  illustration.  It  were  better, 
however,  to  be  sparing  in  the  nse  of 
illustrations,  and  to  employ  only  such 
as  are  specially  pertinent  to  the  thought 
under  consideration.  Some  illustrations 
are  so  far-fetched  as  to  be  completely 
out  of  place  in  the  company  they  are 
made  to  keep  on  the  occasion.  If  they 
could  speak  in  their  defense,  they  would 
say  that  they  felt  ashamed  for  the  speak- 
ers. To  rightly  employ  an  illustration  is 
an  art,  which  some  do  not  understand 
who  think  they  do. 

C.  H.  Wethkbbk. 


Kever  Qualify  Too  MucIl 

The  late  Rev.  Dr.  Oeorge  Putnam  once  said  to 
a  student  who  had  JaHt  read  a  sermon  to  him: 
••Very  well — very  well;  well  reanoned  and  apUy 
illostraied.  But  you  have  spoiled  evsrythlng 
by  your  qualifications.  Bear  this  always  in 
mind:  whenever  you  are  in  earnest  to  eflbet 
something  which  will  bring  you  into  conflict 
with  public  sentiment,  or  which  has  beomns 
habitual  to  custom,  never  qualify — never  qaal« 
ify  I  Set  forth  your  point  as  boldly  as  it  will 
bear,  fortify  it  by  argument  and  illustration, 
and  there  leave  it.  There  will  be  enough  who 
will  quaUfy  for  yon.  rest  assurad  of  that  Don't 
help  them  to  neutiallae  your  effort  by  qualify- 
ing yourself." 

The  point  is  sharp.  Many  things 
which  a  preacher  says  cannot  be  too 
carefully  qualified  down  to  the  exact 
truth;  but  the  same  rule  of  veracity  re- 
quires the  chief  things  in  preaching  to 
be  stated  in  plain  and  strong  simplici- 
ty. The  young  preacher  should  study 
how  to  state,  in  the  strongest  and  most 
direct  terms,  the  yital  and  eternal  truth 
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as  he  sees  it  In  a  leading  statement 
to  be  elaborated  into  its  details,  seek 
to  say  just  what  yon  can  prove,  and 
no  more ;  then  every  blow  may  be 
delivered  directly,  forcibly,  and  eflfec- 
tively.  A  little  girl  when  asked  "What 
did  the  preacher  say ?"  answered,  "He 
said  something  and  then  took  it  back, 
and  then  he  said  something  else  and 
took  it  back;  and  1  don't  know  what  he 
did  say  and  stick  to  it."  A  good  ser- 
mon leaves  something  distinctly  com- 
municative to  the  'mind  of  the  hearer — 
to  be  carried  home. 


Errors  in  Fronnndation. 

Nothing  is  more  common  in  the  pul- 
pit, and  the  habit  is  offensive  to  cul- 
tivated tastes.     It  usually  arises  from 
<carelessne8s  or  want  of  due  attention. 
The  pronunciation  of  a  large  class  of 
words    changes    with    time,    and    the 
preacher  must  see  to  it  that  he  is  up 
with  the  times   in  this  particular  as 
well  as  in  others.     We  give  a  few  ex- 
amples to  call  attention  to  the  matter. 
The  list  might  be  added  to  ad  wftnUum: 
A'mdo',  not  ft'mfiD,  nor  ft  mfin'. 
ab-tiOrb'  not  -z0^b^ 
a-dept^  nc^  Sd'ept. 
ad-bS'sive,  not  -zivc. 
a-d&lt,  not  id'ult! 
^'w2y9,  not  ftlwuz,  nor  orwaz. 
aoi^el— An'jel,  not  ftn'^I*  nor  Sn'jiil. 
«n-dtb'er,  not  ^-nflth'er. 
Asia— ft'sho-i,  not  ft'zha,  nor  ft'zbe-&. 
a- wry',  not  aw-ry'. 
i)ade->b&l,  not  bfld. 
Ba-rftb'bad,  not  fidr'a-bas. 
Be-«l'ze-bub,  not  BSl'ze'bah. 
Beethoven— Bfl'tO-fen. 
blSB'phe-mo&H,  not  blSi»-phG'muut*. 
comely— kfim'ly,  not  kOmly. 
con-dOlence,  not  c6n'd9-lence. 
deaf— def  is  now  considered  inelegant. 


dte'ade,  not  d^kAd'. 

df-cl'sive,  not  zXv. 

dfis'pl  ca-ble,  not  d^-plc'^-blc. 

fj-del'l  ty,  not  H. 

forehead— fdr'ed,  not  fOrOiM. 

grease,  noun— grOs;  grease,  tw*— grfiz,  not  gra«. 

Hebrew— he'brH,  not  brQ. 

humorist- yfl'mor-ist. 

hypocrisy— he-pOk're-ec,  not  hl-p5k'- 


Thinos  a  Pbbachkb  shouij)  Kkmxbcbeb. 

*  *  *  Tbat  wbile  he  must  not  overlook  '*  the 
babes "  of  bis  flock,  or  (kil  to  feed  them  with 
"the  sincere  milk  of  the  word/'  he  is  equally 
bound  to  care  for  the  advanced  saint,  and  to 
divide  to  him  as  his  portion  '*  the  strong  meat 
of  the  word." 

*  *  *  That  the  more  God's  Word  is  honored 
and  magnified,  both  in  your  preaching  and  liv- 
ing, by  constant  appeals  to  It,  by  fkmlliarity 
with  it,  by  reverence  and  love  for  it,  the  more 
will  your  ministry  be  likely  to  be  owned  of  Qod 
to  the  salvation  of  souls. 

«  •  «  That  as  plain,  simple  food,  carefully 
and  thoroughly  prepared,  is  best  for  the  body, 
and  more  conducive  to  health  ;  so  the  simple 
substantial  matters  of  the  Gospel,  served  up 
with  pains-taking  simplicity  of  thought,  diction 
and  numiier,  are  the  best  adapted  to  the  need 
and  capacity  of  the  soul. 

*  *  *  That  there  is  an  infinite  variety  of  sub- 
jects in  the  Scriptures  appropriate  to  edification, 
and  an  infinite  variety  of  ways  to  illustrate  and 
enforce  them,  so  that  sameness,  either  in  matter 
or  manner,  is  Inexcusable. 

*  ♦  •  That  he  is  not  to  be  forever "  laying  the 
foundation."  teaching  the  *'  principles  [rudi- 
ments] of  the  doctrine  of  Christ."  but  he  is  to 
build  the  superatructure  of  Christian  doctrine 
and  life -leaving  the  rudimentary  ideas  and 
going  "on  unto  perfection." 

*  *  *  Tliat  condiments,  highly  spicod  ser- 
mons, sidd-dishes — the  adornments  of  style,  the 
flights  of  oratory,  the  beauties  of  literary  cul- 
ture, the  novelties  of  seuHationalism — however 
they  may  tickle  the  fancy  or  gratify  SBsthetic 
tastes  and  add  to  a  preacher's  popularity,  yet 
add  nothing  to  the  force  or  value  of  Ood's 
plain  message  to  dying  sinners. 


^•^ 


HINTS  AT  THE  HEANHTG  OF  TDZTS. 

Let  Heaven's  light  be  our  putcfe.— Pbince  Albebt. 
The  best  way  to  see  divine  light  is  to  put  out  thine  own  candie.—F,  Quarles. 


Christian  Ctilture. 

A  Sensitive  Conscience. 

David's  heart  smote  him,  because  he  had 

cut  off  SauVs  skirt.     And  he  said  unto 

his  men,  elc.—l  Sam.  xxiv:  5,  6. 

Saal  sought  the  life  of  David.     The 

Lord   put  the  king  into  his  power,  but 

he  spared  his  life,  simply  cutting  off  a 

part   of  his  skirt;   and   even  for  this 


trifling  act,  notwithstanding  he  mag- 
nanimously refused  to  kill,  or  allow  his 
men  to  injure  his  enemy,  his  tender 
conscience  afterward  "smote  him,*'  be- 
cause Saul  wtts  "the  Lord's  anointed." 
He  wiis  a  sacred  person,  and,  notwith- 
standing Saul's  insane  jealousy  and 
murderous  intention,  he  had  no  right 
to  so  much  as  lay  his  hand  upon  him» 
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or  cut  the  garment  which  clothed  the 
kingly  person.  This  historical  incident 
flashes  a  ray  of  sunlight  upon  David's 
character.  He  was  a  warrior  and  a  man 
of  valor.  He  lived  in  turbulent  times, 
in  a  rude  state  of  society,  in  the  early 
dawn  of  Christian  ideas.  But  bin  con- 
science— his  inner  sense  of  moral  right 
and  obligation — was  so  sensitive,  so 
true  to  its  function,  that  at  the  least  in- 
fraction of  the  law  of  God.  **  his  heart 
smote  him/*  and  he  said  unto  his  men, 
'*The  Lord  forbid  that  I  should  do  this 
thing  unto  my  master,  the  Lord's 
anointed,  to  stretch  forth  my  hand 
against  him,  seeing  he  is  the  anointed 
of  the  Lord." 

What  a  lt88<m  of  rebuke  have  we  here, 
to  the  great  mass  of  disciples  of  the 
Master,  in  the  noonday  light  of  Chris- 
tianity! 

What  a  lesson  of  instruction  also  have 
we  in  this  example  of  David  !  "  Seeing 
he  is  (he  anoinied  of  the  Lord,"  the  '*  Lord 
forbid  that  I  should  do  this  thing  unto 
my  master."  We  are  servants  of  a 
greater  King  and  Master  than  Suul, 
and  one  specially  '*  anointed  of  Grod** 
to  His  holy  office.  Is  our  conscience 
as  sensitive  as  David's?  We  may  not 
•*  cut  off  his  skirt,"  but  do  we  not  often 
"wound  him  in  the  house  of  his 
friends,"  and  even  bring  reproach  on 
His  name,  and  our  hearts  not  smite  us? 


The  Occult  Law  of  Ood's  Judgments. 
And  the  men  of  Ai  smote  .  .  .  where- 
fore the  hearts  of  the  people  melted  and 
became  as  xDoter. — Jos.  vii:  1-12. 
Israel  was  smitten  by  the  Canaanites, 
and  "turned  their  bncks  before  their 
enemies."  The  unexpected  defeat  over- 
whelmed the  people  with  dismay. 
Joshua  also  "rent  his  clothes  and  fell 
to  the  earth  upon  his  face  before  the 
ark  of  the  Lord,  he  and  the  elders  of 
Israel,  and  put  dust  upon  their  heads." 
And  there  he  pleaded  with  God  to  know 
the  reason  of  this  fearful  visitation; 
and  God  assures  him  that  "Israel  had 
sinned,  and  therefore  could  not  stand 
before  their  enemies."  The  sin  was 
not  a  national  one,  not  even  a  tribal 
one,  but  an  individual  sin;  it  was  not 


a  public,  but  a  aeeret  sin.  known  only 
to  God  and  the  one  gailty  man.  But 
God  took  this  method  to  bring  the  fin 
of  Achan  home  to  the  entire  people  of 
Israel,  and  impress  them  with  a  sense 
of  its  enormity. 

Often  the  reasons  back  of  the  judg- 
ments of  God  are  hidden  for  the  time 
from  us.  Like  Joshua  we  should 
wrestle  with  €k>d  until  we  know  the 
reasons,  and,  knowing  them,  "bring 
forth  fruits  meet  for  repentance.** 


Fnntral  Sorrice. 

The  Hidden  Manna. 

To  him  that  overcometh  will  I  give  to  eat 
of  the  hidden  manna. — Bev.  ii :  17. 

The  Israelites  in  the  wilderness  did 
eat  *'  angeln'  food,**  * '  manna  rained  from 
heaven,**  and  so  were  kept  from  dying. 
So  Christ  is  the  true  and  living  bread, 
the  divine  spiritual  manna,  of  which 
those  that  eat  shall  never  die.  (John  xi: 
31-^.)  Since  His  ascension  He  is,  so 
to  speak,  "hidden  manna.**  We  feed 
upon  Him  in  His  Word  and  ordinances, 
through  dull  senses.  But  something 
higher  and  better  than  this  is  in  store, 
as  appears  from  1  Cor.  ii :  9 ;  1  John  iii :  % 
Seeing  Christ  as  He  is,  and  through 
this  beatific  vision  being  made  like 
Him,  is  identical  with  this  eating  of  the 
hidden  manna,  which,  as  Trench  re* 
marks, "  will  then  be  brought  forth  from 
the  sanctuary,  the  Holy  of  Holies  of 
€k>d*s  immediate  presence,  where  it 
was  withdrawn  from  sight  so  long,  that 
all  may  partake  of  it;  the  glory  of  Christ, 
now  shrouded  and  concealed,  being 
then  revealed  at  onoe  to  his  people  and 
in  them.*'  (Col.  iii:  4.) 

BeTival  Senrice. 

Chbibt  Pbbsbnt  and  tet  Unseen*. 

Then  took  they  up  stones  to  cast  at  Idm; 

but  Jesus  hid  lumself  and  ujeni  out  tffhe 

temple,  going  through  the  midst  of  them, 

and  80  passed  by, — John  viii;  59. 

This  historical  incident  in  (Christ's 

life  in  the  flesh,  illustrates  a  great  and 

perpetual  fact  which  has  manifold  and 

radical  relations  to  mankind  and  to  the 

government  of  the  world,  namely,  the 

constant    presence  and  the    potential 
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force  of  Christ  in  hnman  history.  The 
presenoe  of  the  incarnate  God  in  hnman 
ai&irs— incarnated  in  the  inspired  Word 
and  in  the  life  of  the  Church,  and  act- 
ing as  the  one  vital  and  all-controlling 
force  in  providence  and  in  the  Holy 
Spirit's  dispensation — is  a  precious  fact 
and  one  of  tremendous  import.  He 
may  be  *'  hid"  to  the  unbelieving  mul- 
titude. He  may  pass  in  and  out  of  the 
"  temple  "  of  truth  and  life,  and  not  be 
recognized.  He  may  "go  through  the 
midst**  of  the  earth  in  the  kingly  tread 
of  "the  God-Man,"  **the  one  Medi- 
ator," *<  conquering  and  to  conquer,"  by 
His  matchless  love  and  grace;  or,  in  the 
terrible  acts  of  His  omnipotent  justice, 
correcting,  punishing,  disciplining  the 
nations  in  righteousness,  and  yet  the 
world  take  no  note  of  His  presence  and 
providential  arraignment.  Infidel  sci- 
entists are  doing  their  utmost  to  erase 
the  finger  of  God  from  His  handiwork, 
and  infidel  scoffers  to  wipe  out  the 
record  of  the  Cross:  but  more  and  more, 
as  science  penetrates  into  the  arcana  of 
nature  and  nature's  laws,  the  divine 
hand  of  the  Creator  is  there  made  visi- 
ble. Amid  the  sneers  and  blatant 
prophecies  of  infidelity,  the  one  all- 
potential  Presence,  and  the  one  all-con- 
trolling Force  in  the  world  and  in  hn- 
man history,  to-day,  is  the  presence  and 
the  power  of  the  divine  Son   of  God 


dwelling  in  His  redeemed  Church,  reg- 
nant over  human  hearts,  and  vitalizing 
all  the  element*  pf  truth,  virtue  \and 
righteousness  vhioh  exist  in  the  earth. 


FaTAIi  SzOMIFICANCB  of  ▲  HiNDLOOK. 

No  man,  'koL\)biq  put  his  hand  to  the  ploughr 

and  looking  back,  is  fit  for  the  kingdom 

qf  Ood.—ljnke  ix:  G2, 

The  straightness  and  depth  .  of  the 
furrow  depend  in  a  great  degree  upon 
the  plowman's  eye  being  kept  on  the 
foreground.  The  professed  Christian^ 
to  demonstrate  his  sincerity,  to  do  his 
work  effectually,  and  to  prove  his 
adaptedness  for  a  higher  sphere,  must 
keep  his  face  Zionward.  Because,  if 
he  looks  back,  he  shows 

I.  That  he  is  not  deeply  interested 
and  fully  occupied  by  the  employment 
in  which  he  is  professedly  engaged. 

IL  That  the  ties  of  his  earthly  rela- 
tionships are  stronger  than  those  which 
bind  him  to  heavenly  things. 

IIL  Tnat  he  has  surrendered  himself 
to  temptation. 

Conclusion. — As  the  first  look  to 
Christ  and  the  first  step  toward  the 
cross  are  encouraging  and  hopeful,  so 
the  first  look  away  from  the  Savior,  and 
the  first  step  aside  from  the  path  of 
duty  are  discouraging,  dangerous,  ap- 
paling.  Apostasy  is  thus  reached  by 
an  accelerating  motion. 


LTTXNa  ISST7ES  FOB  FULPXT  TBEATICEKT. 

"  Cfry  alofud,  spare  nU,  lift  tqt  0»^  voice  Wee  a  trumpet,  and  shew  my  people  their  trwugrettitm,  ani 
thehauae  i^  Jacob  M«tr«iiu."-Iaa.  Ivlii:  1. 


The  Eeredity  of  Intemperance. 

"  The  phretujf  of  kereditarjf  fever  hat  raged  in  the 
htman  Uood,  tranumitted  from  tire  to  ton,  and  re- 
kindled in  every  genertUion  by  freA.  draiu/fiiktt  of 
liquid JUtme." — N.  Hawthobnx. 

.  .  .  visiting  the  iniquity  of  the  fathers 
upon  the  chiidren  unto  (he  third  and  fourth 
generation  of  them  tfuit  hate  me.— Exod. 
XX :  5. 

In  the  March  number  of  The  Homi- 
LBTXO  Monthly  we  exhibited  some  start- 
ling statistics  and  facts,  showing  the 
fearful  cost  of  the  one  evil  of  Intemper- 
ance in  the  matter  of  dollars  and  cents. 
Appalling  as  that  exhibit  was,  it  ^ave 
only  a  single  view  of  this  monstrouB 


iniquity — a  single  item  in  the  terrible 
indictment  brought  against  it  in  the 
name  of  humanity  and.  religion  and 
the  well-being  of  society.  We  present 
here  another  view,  and  from  a  higher 
plane,  which  shows  the  blighting  effect 
of  alcohol  in  the  line  of  hereditary 
transmission,  both  of  the  thirst  itself 
and  of  the  pathological  changes  caused 
by  the  indulgence  of  intoxicants.  While 
this  branch  of  the  subject  has  not  been 
as  thoroughly  investigated  as  the  cost 
of  intemperance  and  the  physical  evils 
directly  caused  by  it,  yet  sufficient  fiEUsts 
have  been  established,  both  in  England 
and  in  this  country,  to  constitute  a 
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powerful  argument,  both  in  the  way  of 
warning  and  of  persuasion,  against  the 
use  of  alcoholic  stimulants. 

Says  an  eminent  English  physician, 
Norman  Kerr,  M.D.,  F.L.S.  :  "The 
heredity  of  alcohol  is  now  beyond  dis- 
pute. It  is  no  mere  dream  of  an  ab* 
stemious  enthusiast,  but  the  operation 
of  a  natural  law."  We  are  indebted  to 
his  valuable  treatise  on  **The  Heredity 
of  Alcohol,'*  and  to  that  of  Nathan  Al- 
len. M.D.,  on  "The  Eflfects  of  Alcohol 
on  Offspring,*'  for  most  of  the  facts 
given  below.  They  cannot  fail  to  sad- 
den the  heart  and  increase  our  horror 
of  an  evil  that  poisons  the  very  life-blood 
ofthera'^e,  as  well  as  swallows  up  an- 
nually billions  of  dollars,  and  fills  all 
lands  with  want  and  vice  and  crime  in 
every  revolting  form. 

Physical  Diseases,  caused  by'*  hab- 
itual intemperance,  are  often  trans- 
mitted," says  Dr.  Kerr.  He  specifies 
various  diseases  and  actual  cases  which 
came  under  his  own  treatment,  as,  for 
instance,  alcoholic  phthisis,  a  "  disease 
frequently  imprinted  on  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  unborn  babe:  hereditarv 
alcoholic  rheumatism  and  gout  are  con- 
stantly to  be  met  with:  in  no  other  dis^ 
ease  is  the  heredity  of  alcohol  more 
marked  *';  in  Britain  the  proofs  are 
everywhere.  Alcoholic  cirrhosis,  and 
alcoholic  contracted  kidney,  are  very 
common  and  pronounced.  The  blood 
of  the  inebriate  parent  is  so  vitiated 
and  his  energies  are  so  wasted,  that, 
even  when  there  is  a  temperate  mother, 
the  innocent  children  are  often  puny, 
stunted  and  debilitated. 

Alcoholic,  •  nervous  and  mental 
•diseases.  Epilepsy  is  by  no  means 
uncommon.  Defective  nerve-power,  an 
•enfeebled  will,  and  a  debilitated  fnoro/f, 
are  a  frequent  legacy  of  inebriates  to 
their  helpless  issue.  In  one  family  with 
a  drunken  father,  two  girls  were  hys- 
terical, and  thft  third  imbecile  ;  of  the 
sons,  the  eldest  was  an  epileptic,  the 
second  died  of  alcoholic  apoplexy,  and 
the  third  was  an  idiot.  Dementia  or 
idiocy  follows  often  of  necessity  from 
parental  excess  in  drink.  Dr.  Howe, 
in  his  well-known  Report  on  the  State 


of  Idiocy  in  Massaohnsetts,  states  that 
the  habits  of  one  or  both  parents  of 
300  idiots  having  been  learned,  145  of 
these  children,  or  nearly  one-half,  were 
found  to  be  the  progeny  of  habituJ 
drunkards.  He  gives  the  case  of  one 
drunkard  who  was  the  parent  of  seven 
idiots !  Dr.  Mitchel,  in  his  testimony 
before  the  Committee  of  the  British 
House  of  Commons,  said  he  was  quite 
certain  that  the  children  of  habitnil 
drunkards  were  in  larger  proportion 
idiotic  than  other  children — a  beUef 
shared  in  by  M.  Roused  M.  Taqaet,  Dr. 
Richardson,  and  a  host  of  competent 
observers.  At  the  recent  meeting  of 
the  British  Medical  Association,  Dr. 
Beach,  Medical  Superintendent  of  the 
*  Darenth  Asylum,  reported  that  "an 
analysis  of  430  cases  under  his  own  care 
showed  31.6  per  cent,  of  idiotic  chil- 
dren to  be  the  offspring  of  intemperate 
parents.  In  private  practice  the  proof 
of  the  influence  of  parental  excess  in 
the  generation  of  amentia  are  contin- 
ually confronting  me;  and  among  my 
professioial  confreres  there  is  no  differ- 
ence of  opinion  of  the  subject.**  Says 
the  same  author: 

"There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  not 
the  least  painful  and  unavoidable  effects  of  is- 
temperance  in  alcohol  are  the  physical  and  mea- 
tal  debility  and  disease  it  entails  on  posteiltr. 
Darwin,  in  'The  Botanic  Oardeo/  pointed  oat 
this  fixed  and  immutable  law.   Nearly^ the 
diseases    springing  from    indulgence   in  dii- 
tilled  and  formented  liquors  are  liable  to  te> 
come  hereditary,  and  to  descend  to  at  least  three 
or  four  generations,  unless  the  hereditaiy  ten* 
dency  be  Ptarred  out  by  nncompromisiog  isd 
persistent    abstention    trotxi    all    intoxicstiii| 
drinks.    This  is  no  speculative  theory,  do  Tii- 
ionary  hypothesis.     It  is  a  well-grounded  belief 
founded  on  accurate  obsenration— a  le^tiinsts 
conclusion  deduced  from  extended  experience, 
and  based  on  incontrovertible  fkcts.  Butthemoit 
distressing  aspect  of  the  heredity  of  alcotad  ii 
that  the   transmitted  narcotic   and  insatiaMe 
craving  for  drink— the  dipsonoanJa  of  the  phyri- 
cian—u  tfvnif  dajf  frtfoomuip  store  ami  store  prndML 
Probably  this  alarming  increase  in  the  aloohoUc 
heredity  in  England  is  owing,  in  great  part,  to 
the  unmistakable  increase  of  fismale  inlemper 
ance  among  us." 

"The  inherited  drink-crave,  where  it  eiiati. 
even  when  from  the  absence  of  temptaMoa  or 
from  the  strength  of  resolute  wiU  It  hss  nerer 
been  made  manifest,  is  always  latent,  and  rrer 
ready  to  be  lit  up  at  the  fktntest  alcoholic;  peer- 
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oc«tiOD.  The  •maUest  tip  of  the  weftkeet  form 
of  fermented  or  distilled  liqaor  has  power  to 
fet  in  a  blase  the  hidden  unhallowed  fire.  Per- 
■cms  ignorant  of  the  inexorable  law  of  heredity 
in  alcohol,  indiscriminately  rebuke  and  de- 
nounce the  Ticions  drunkard  and  the  diseased 
dipsomaniac.  But  to  medical  experts  it  is  as 
clear  as  is  their  own  existence  that  there  are 
multitudes  of  person  of  both  sexes  and  in  all 
positions  in  life,  who,  though  they- may  never 
have  yielded  to  the  enticements  around  them, 
are  yet  branded  with  the  red-hot  iron  of  alco- 
holic heredity.  There  is  no  nobler  sight  on 
earth  than  the  triumph  of  such  weighted  oiies 
over  their  lurking  and  implacable  foe-  a  foe  the 
more  terrible  that  it  lies  concealed  within  their 
own  bosom.  The  only  safety  for  all  such  lies 
in  entire  and  unconditional  abstinence  from  all 
alcoholic  drinks.  Such  must  shun  all  the  alco- 
hols. Ever}'  fermented  and  distilled  liquor  is 
their  enemy.  The  weakest  and  most  delicate 
fermented  wine  is  strong  enough  to  awaken  the 
dormant  appetite  and  provoke  a  thirst,  too  often, 
alas!  quenched  only  in  death.  Whatever  their 
station  or  their  accomplishments,  the  subjects 
of  the  inherited  drink-crave  can  abstain  or  can 
drink  to  excess,  but  drink  moderately  they  can- 
not. If ,  in  a  state  of  consciousness  they  taste 
an  alcoholic  beverage  at  all,  whether  on  the 
plea  of  sickness  at  the  prescription  of  a  physi- 
cian, or  on  the  plea  of  religion  at  the  exhorta- 
tion of  a  priest,  they  are  in  imminent  danger. 
Their  whole  system  in.  as  it  were,  set  on  fire* 
Unless  happily  enabled  io  master  the  giant 
appetite  in  the  very  first  moment  of  its  re- 
awakened life,  they  are  truly  taken  possession 
of  by  a  physical  demon— a  demon  easily  raised. 
but  once  raised,  almost  beyond  the  power  of 
even  a  Hercules  to  slay." 

TestimoDy  of  eminent  PhysioianB 
as  to  the  Heredity  of  Aloohol.   Dr. 

Launier,  of  Paris,  at  the  Brussels  Congress: 
"  Hereditary  alcoholism  is  an  undeniable  fact." 

M.  Lanceraux  :  '*  Cases  of  hysteria  observed  in 
men  are  cases  of  absinthism  transmitted  by  he- 
redity." 

Dr.  Brown,  a  well-known  English  writer  on 
insanity,  says:  "The  drunkard  not  only  en- 
feebles and  weakens  bis  own  nervous  system, 
but  entails  mental  disease  upon  bis  family." 

Hr.  Darwin  says:  "It  is  remarkable  that  all 
the  diseases  arising  from  drinking  spirituous  or 
fermented  liquors  are  liable  to  become  hered- 
itary, even  to  the  third  generation,  increasing, 
if  the  cause  be  continued,  till  the  family  be- 
comes extinct." 

Dr.  Launier,  of  the  French  Medico-Psychologi- 
cal Society.—"  Alcoholism  strikes  man  not  only 
in  his  own  person,  but  also  in  his  descendants. 
The  children  of  the  alcoholic  parent  are  stamped, 
as  it  were,  with  a  fatal  sign  that  seals  their  doom 
and  death  in  an  early  age." 

Erasmus  Darwin,  M.  D..  F.  R.  S.— "  Diseases 


arising  from  drinking  spirituous  or  fermented 
liquors  are  liable  to  become  hereditary." 

Dr.  Elam.  a  London  physician,  in  a  recent 
work  upon  Physical  Degeneracy,  writes  of  the 
effects  of  alcohol  as  follows:  '*  All  this,  fearful 
as  it  is,  would  be  of  trifiiug  importance  did  the 
punishment  descend  only  on  the  individual  con- 
cerned and  terminate  there.  Unfortunately  this 
is  not  so,  for  there  is  no  phase  of  humanity  in 
which  hereditary  influence  is  so  marked  and 
characteristic  as  in  this.  The  children  unques- 
tionably do  suffer  for  or  from  the  sins  of  the  par- 
ent, even  unto  untold  generations.  And  thus  the 
evil  spreads  firom  the  individual  to  the  family, 
from  the  femlly  to  the  community,  and  to  the 
population  at  large,  which  is  endangered  in  its 
highest  interests  by  the  presence  and  contact 
of  a  '  morbid  variety '  in  its  midst." 

M.  Bousel. — "  One  sees  alcohol  follow  the  indi- 
vidual in  his  offspring." 

M.  Taquet.— "  Of  many  manifestations  of  alco- 
holic heredity,  epilepsy  is  the  most  common." 

Dr.  Turner,  in  his  "Second  Annual  Report  of 
the  New  York  State  Inebriate  Asylum,"  the  Urg- 
est  institution  in  the  world,  states  that  "  out  of 
1,406  cases  of  delirium  tremens  which  had  come 
under  his  observation,  960  had  an  inebriate  pa- 
rent or  grandparent,  or  both."  He  believes  that 
if  the  history  of  each  patient's  ancestors  were 
known,  it  would  be  found  that  eight  out  of  ten 
of  them  were  free  users  of  alcoholic  poison. 


The  Ontlook  &r  Prohibition. 

Watchman^  what  of  the  night  .'-Isa.  xxi:  11. 

It  mnst  be  obvioas  to  the  most  casual 
observer  of  current  public  discussion 
and  sentiment,  that  the  cause  of  Legal 
Prohibition  of  the  traffic  in  intoxicat- 
ing drinks  is  rapidly  coming  to  the 
front.  Hitherto  the  subject  has  been 
local,  for  the  most  part:  the  Prohibition 
party,  as  such,  scarcely  h.  i  a  foothold 
in  the  nation  as  a  whole;  iu  organiza- 
tions and  nominations  of  national  can- 
didates were  little  more  than  nominal. 
But  now,  for  the  first  time,  Prohibition 
as  a  naiUmal  question  has  fairly  entered 
into  our  national  politics  and  is  one  of 
the  great  issues  distinctly  and  squarely 
presented  to  the  people  of  this  great 
nation. 

This  has  been  brought  about  by  vari- 
ous causes,  chief  among  which  are  the 
following:  1.  A  better  understanding 
of  the  question,  both  in  its  theoretical 
and  practical  aspects.  2.  The  snccesa 
of  the  party  in  several  States  of  the 
Union.  3.  The  favorable  results  se- 
cured by  the  principle  where  it  has 
been     fairly    tested,     particularly    in 
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Maine,  Iowa,  Kansas,  and  Ohio.  4.  The 
growth  and  derelopment  of  the  tem- 
perance sentiment,  as  the  resnlt  of 
wide  disoasflion,  local  option,  and  high 
license  liiws,  citizens*  leagnes,  and 
efforts  to  enforce  existing  license  laws. 
5.  The  present  an  paralleled  position 
of  the  two  chief  political  parties — the 
iKsne  now  being  chiefly  in  reference  to 
men,  and  not  to  great  political  princi- 
ples— both  parties  having  pnt  in  nomi- 
nation candidates  admitted  to  be  objec- 
tionable to  a  very  respectable  minority, 
both  in  the  Bepnblioan  and  Democratic 
ranks;  and  this  minority,  in  both  par. 
tieR,  is  largely  made  np  of  men  likely 
to  vote  where  their  morai  convictions 
lead.  Hence,  as  their  sense  of  dnty 
will  not  allow  them  to  cast  their  votes 
for  the  helid  of  either  party,  a  very  large 
nnmber  of  them  will  be  likely  to  go  for 
Prohibition,  who  wonld  not  have  done 
so  under  ordinary  circnmstances.  Even 
the  political  organs  concede  that  the 
Prohibition  party  now  before  the  nation 
®^will  develop  a  strength  Jar  in  advance 
of  anything  before  known.  They  have 
ceased  to  sneer  and  denonnce,  as  for- 
mally; while  shrewd  and  sagacious  ob- 
servers in  the  political  world  do  not 
hesitate  to  assert  that  Prohibition  is 
the  one  great  overshadowing  question 
in  American  politics  of  the  immediate 
future.     *'A  million  of  votes'*  cast  for 


it  in  the  coming  election  will  be  a  pow- 
erful factor  in  oar  fatnre  history,  in 
the  present  state  of  political  partiei 
and  policies. 

One  fact  will,  and  ought  to.  have  t 
stimulating  effect  on  the  friends  and 
advocates  of  temperance  principles  and 
measures.  The  Brewers  and  Maltsten' 
Association  of  New  York  State  has  for- 
mally demanded  of  all  candidates  for 
Congress  and  State  offices,  a  pledge  (M 
they  wlU  oppose  ProhibUion.  The  same 
thing,  we  presume,  will  be  done  in  all 
the  States.  All  that  money,  politicil 
trickery,  and  the  rum-interest  organi- 
zations of  every  kind  can  do  to  defest 
Prohibition  and  perpetuate  their 
power,  will  be  done.  They  defiantly 
appeal  to  the  polls.  They  combine  and 
marshal  their  forces  to  defend  a  traffic 
that  is  the  supreme  curse  of  the  world. 
Let  every  min\k^^T,  patriot,  voter,  and 
friend  of  his  race  and  of  religion,  accept 
the  challenge  and  put  forth  his  influ- 
ence in  every  proper  way  to  overthrow 
this  horrible  monopoly,  and  crush  be- 
nea'h  the  heels  of  public  sentiment  an 
evil  that  for  long  generations  has 
rioted  on  human  virtue,  happiness  and 
life,  and  scourged  the  earth — ^to  quote 
Mr.  Gladstone's  words  in  the  House  of 
Commons — *'more  than  war,  pestilence 
and  famine  combined:  those  three  great 
scourges  of  mankind." 


^•» 


AfiOUKS  TEE  SDXTOB'S  TABLE. 


Quoting  AuthoritiM. 

Many  a  preacher  has  damaged  his  in- 
fluence with  intelligent  hearers  by  care- 
less reliance  on  some  defective  author- 
ity, or  by  an  emphatic  statement  of  one 
view  of  a  point  in  dispute.  He  would 
not  have  used  the  authoriiv  if  he  had 
known  it  to  be  defective ;  he  would 
have  recognized  the  existence  of  other 
opinions  if  he  had  known  that  there 
were  any.  A  great  many  supposed  facts 
have  some  element  of  uncertainty ; 
many  such  are  not  very  important;  but 
in  stating  a  fact  it  is  well  to  recognize 
the  uncertain  element,  if  there  be  one. 
Dogmatism  about  little  things  that  are 
only  used  as  illustrative  matter,  is  a 


most  offensive  and  dangerous  speeict 
of  dogmatism.  We  have  before  us  a 
criticism  of  Dr.  Sohaff's  new  Ei^ejftiope- 
dia,  in  the  course  of  which  the  critic 
dogmatizes  in  an  unbeautifol  way  about 
assumed  errors  in  dates  as  given  by  Dr. 
Schaff  He  says,  for  example:  "David 
Oliver  Allen's  birth  is  given  as  1801 
instead  of  1800."  Probably  the  critic 
does  not  know  that  Drake  (Diet  of 
American  Biog.)  gives  this  date  as  1801 
It  is  very,  unwise  to  build  heavy  aocu- 
sations  on  fine  points  of  this  kind.  We 
have  heard  a  preacher  offer  to  stake  his 
reputation  and  his  faith  in  God  on  a 
point  of  this  microscopic  character, 
though  it  had  nothing  whatever  to  do 
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with  his  sabject.  That  was  a  phenom- 
enal folly;  bat  it  is  too  oommon  for 
preachers  to  grow  hot  and  rhetorical 
over  donbtfol  things  at  the  expense  of 
their  reputation  in  intelligent  congre- 
gations. SmaU  criticism  is  not  to  be 
despised;  but  it  may  be  too  emphatic, 
or  altogether  out  of  place, or  be  made  to 
carry  too  much  weight,  or  be  so  em- 
ployed as  to  show  more  ignorance  than 
erudition. 


since  he  resigned  his  charge  on  aooonnt 
of  declining  health  and  went  abroad, 
bat  recently  returned  only  to  die.  As 
a  man,  a  preacher  and  pastor,  he  was 
greatly  beloved.  Genial,  warm-hearted, 
and  with  high  literary  attainments,  he 
was  a  marked  man,  and  will  be  greatly 
missed  in  the  wide  circle  of  friends  and 
Christian  workers  in  which  ho  has  so 
long  moved  and  filled  a  conspicuous 
position. 


Beath  of  Valued  CorrespoBdents. 

It  is  fitting  that  we  should  note  here 
the  death  of  two  estimable  ministerial 
brethren,  whose  names  are  familiar  to 
the  readers  of  Thb  Homilbtio  Monthly, 
haying  aided  us  by  their  pens  for  a  con- 
aiderable  period  in  certain  departments 
of  our  work.  The  Rst.  Lewis  O.  Thomp- 
son, pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Henry,  111.,  was  ^.i  i\.'ned  a  few  weeks 
since,  with  one  of  his  sons,  while  in 
bathing.  Rev.  John  Utanfobd  Holme, 
D.D.,  died  at  Clifton  Springs,  N.  Y.,  on 
the  28th  August  last,  after  an  illness 
of  a  year  or  more. — Mr.  Thompson  was 
quite  extensively  known  as  the  author 
of  two  excellent  volumes,  "The  Prayer- 
Meeting  and  Its  Improvement,"  and 
**How  to  Conduct  the  Prayer-Meeting."  * 
He  was  a  spiritually-minded  man,  and 
an  earnest  preacher  and  Christian  work- 
er; and  his  loss,  in  the  prime  of  his 
years,  is  no  slight  loss  to  the  Church 
of  Christ.  Dr.  Holme  was  long  a  prom- 
inent pastor  in  the  Baptist  denom- 
ination, in  Watertown,  N.  T.,  Pierre- 
pont  Street,  Brooklyn,  and  Trinity 
Baptist  of  New  York  city,  which  he  or- 
ganized and  was  pastor  of  for  fourteen 
years.     Something  more  than  a  year 


Tha  Personal  Charaeier  of  the  Preadher. 

We  quote  the  following  from  a  letter 
written  to  us  by  the  editor  of  Harper*8 
WeMy,  himself  one  of  the  most  famous, 
and  rightly  so,  of  American  orators : 

'*One  thing  is  plain,  that  with  the 
decline  of  sacerdotal  authority  the  in- 
fluence of  preaching  must  depend  more 
and  more  upon  the  personal  character 
and  ability  of  the  preacher. 

'*  GxoBOB  William  Oubtib. 

**New  York," 


Please  Note  the  following. 

The  numbers  of  the  Homilxtig  Month- 
ly for  October.  November  and  Decem- 
ber, 1884,  will  be  included  in  Vol.  YIIL, 
and  be  numbered  consecutively.  The 
Index  for  the  Volume  will  be  given  in 
the  December  number;  it  will  be  sent 
free  on  application  in  December  to  any 
subscriber  whose  subscription  expires 
before  that  date.  The  year  will  begin 
hereafter  with  the  January  number. 


All  communications  addressed  to  us, 
otherwise  than  on  business,  which  the 
writers  desire  shall  not  be  made  pub- 
lic, should  be  marked  oorrfidential. 


QT7SEIBS  AND 

••Q.  R."— What  is  the  proper  posi- 
tion of  the  bride  during  the  marriage 
oeremony?  A.:  Custom  places  her  on 
the  left  side  of  the  groom. 

"Q.  R." — How  would  you  pronounce 
celibacy  ?  I  find  that  authorities  differ. 
A.:  We  prefer  cel'ibacy,  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  all  authorities  save  Webster, 
who  prefers  c6lib''acy. 


ANSWEBS/ 

''S.  J.**— Can  you  name  a  standard 
work  on  China  and  the  Chinese  adapt- 
ed to  one  contemplating  missionary 
work  among  them  ?  A. :  W.  Wells  Wil- 
liams' '* Middle  Kingdom"  is  an  excel- 
lent work. 

*•  J.  R.  C."— Can  you  name  a  good 
work  on  Bible  characters?  A.:  In  ad- 
dition to  those  named   in  Thb  Homi- 


*  BookB  noticed  or  mentioned  in  Thb  Homzlktic  Moiithi.t  will  be  sent  on  receipt  of  the  prioe. 
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"Eltleg.**—!.  Where  can  the  articles 
on  **The  Teaching  of  the  Twelve  Apofi- 
ties,'*  contained  in  the  Joumai  cf  Chris- 
tian  Phiiosophy,  be  bought?  2.  Sbonld 
"commnnion  offerings"  be  used  pure- 
ly for  benevolent  and  charitable  pur- 
poses? A.:  1.  Address  that  journal. 
2.  As  a  rule.  Yes:  tbey  should  be  re- 
garded as  sacred  to  "the  poor"  of 
Christ's  household.** 

••W.  B.  P."— 1.  Can  you  give  me  the 
title  of  the  best  book  of  travel  in  Mex- 
ico? 2.  Have  any  Protestant  mission- 
aries published  any  books  giviug  an  ac- 
count of  their  work,  etc.,  in  that  conn- 
try?  A.:  1.  We  refer  to  our  readers. 
2.  We  know  of  no  ••  books  ;**  but  highly 
interesting  accounts  from  our  American 
missionaries  there  have  been  published 
in  the  religious  papers  from  time  to 
time. 

••J.  W.  M.'*— I  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  cutting  out  anything  of  special  value 
that  I  come  across  in  my  reading  of  the 
newspapers.  I  have  a  large  collection 
-Oi,  such  cuttings,  but  often  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  get  at  what  I  want.  What  is  the 
best  system  of  arranging  and  classify- 
ing such  cuttings,  so  as  to  place  them 
readily  at  command?  A.:  See  Homi- 
Lsnc  Monthly  (Aug.  pp.  641-43).  Some 
prefer  a  commonplace  book,  others 
pigeon-holes,  others  Todd's  Index  Re- 
view, or  a  merchant's  letter-book,  where 
every  clipping  may  be  preserved,  and 
BO  arranged  as  to  be  instantly  available 
when  needed. 

"A.  W."— I  have  heard  it  stated  re- 
peatedly that  the  reason  why  Moses 
could  not  enter  Canaan  was  because  *'he 
represented  the  law."  Joshua  could 
pass  over  and  did,  because  **he  repre- 
sented Jesus,  the  Deliverer  of  the  New 
Testament."  In  this  viewof  the  case, 
Canaan  of  old  represents  the  heavenly 
Canaan.  Is  this  idea  coucerning  Moses 
Scriptural  ?  The  only  reason  I  have 
been  able  to  discover  in  the  Bible  for 
his  not  entering  was  his  conduct  at  the 
waters  of  Meribah.  A. :  We  think  yon 
are  correct.  The  sin  which  excluded 
him  from  the  promised  land  is  distinct- 
ly stated  in  Num.  xx:  12.  The  other 
reason  you  name  is  fanciful.     When  the 


Bible  clearly  simtes  the  reason  for  a 
given  providence,  it  is  quite  safe  to 
accept  it  as  the  tme  reason. 

"B.  F.  B." -Robert  Raikes  was  prob- 
ably in  communion  with  the  Estab- 
lished Church  of  England.  It  is  said 
that  there  were  8nnday>achools  in  the 
County  Down,  Ireland,  in  1770,  eleven 
years  before  Baikes  began  his.  The 
schools  of  Raikes  were  not  strictly  re- 
ligious, nor  were  they  free.  The  Raikes* 
Centenary  was  celebrated  in  1880  as 
that  of  the  origin  of  Sunday-schools; 
and  yet  children  had  always  been  in- 
structed by  the  Church.  Some  reader 
who  has  the  matter  at  his  fingers'-ends 
may  be  able  to  add  to  our  information. 
LKTic  Monthly  for  June,  we  mention 
the  works  of  Dr.  W.  M.  Taylor: 
••  Moses,"  •*  Peter  the  Apostle,"  "Elijah 
the  Prophet,**  etc. 


Akswxbs  to  Quebiks  fbom  Cobsb- 
spondknts. 

*'L  D.  F."  asked  in  August  issue  the 
name  of  a  good  work  exposing  spirit- 
ualism. The  best  exposition  I  havd 
seen,  suited  to  the  present  time,  is  W. 
D.  Howells'  book,  'The  Undiscovered 
Country';  a  very  healthful  work  for 
youDg  and  old.**  J.  C.  L. 

"E.  C,"  in  August  number,  desireii 
the  name  of  a  standard  work  on  the 
Lord*s  Prayer.  About  the  best  help 
to  be  had  on  the  Lord's  Prayer  is  in 
the  first  volume  of  *  Thirty  Thousand 
Thoughts.*  The  110  pages  there  given 
will  be  a  *  standard  work '  for  every 
••thoughtful  reader."  J.  A.  S. 

••S.  R.  S."— In  the  May  Homzletic 
Monthly  (p.  484),  a  correspondent  asks: 
'•  Is  there  a  Concordance  of  the  Septna- 
gint  published  since  that  of  Fromius 
[which  ought  to  be  Trommius]  in  1718, 
and  where  can  that  be  had?"  An  an- 
swer is  given:  ••None  since,  and  we 
doubt  if  it  can  be  purchased  in  this 
country." 

Your  correspondent  will  be  pleased, 
perhaps,  to  hear  that  Dr.  Robert  Toung, 
the  author  of  the  "Analytical  Concord- 
ance," some  time  ago  published  a  Pros- 
pectus of  a  new  edition  of  Trommins, 
"greatly  enlarged  and  improved,"  but 
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the  number  of  snbacribers  up  to  the 
present  time  is  so  small  that  he  fears 
'' it  may  have  to  remain  in  M8S"  Could 
the  Biblical  students  in  America  not 
unite  in  supporting  such  a  work? 

We  may  add  that  he  has  just  issued 
a  **  Twofold  Concordance  to  the  Greek 


and  English  Testaments'*  of  qui 
novel  and  complete  a  character  a 
"Analytical,"  both  of  which  are 
republished  in  America  by  M 
Funk  &  Wagnalls. 

J.  A.  TouNO  &, 
Mifiburgh,  Scotland, 


^^ 


THSHSS  AND  TSZTS  OF  BECSNT  LEADIKa  SSBICOHS. 

1.  Humility  the  Friend  of  Prbyer.    "  I  am  not  worthy  of  the  leut  of  all  the  meroiee/'  etc. 

xxxii:  10.    Rev.  C.  H.  Spurgeon,  London. 

2.  The  Flight  of  the  Shadows.    "  Until  the  day  break  and  the  shadowe  flee  away."— Song  o 

mon  ii:  17.    By  Arthur  Mnrsell.  D.D.,  of  Birmingham,  in  City  Temple.  London. 

3.  The  Relation  of  the  Visible  to  the  Invisible.    "  Not  by  might  nor  by  power,  but  by  my 

saith  the  Lord  of  Ho8te."-Zeoh.  iv:  6.    Rev.  C.  8.  H.  Dunn.  Ph.  D.,  St.  Peter,  Minn. 

4.  Distinction  Between  the  Religious  Sabbath  and  the  Civil  Sabbath.    "And  he  said  unto 

The  Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  and  not  man  for  the  Sabbath."— Mark  U:  87.    A.  £.  Kit 
D.D.,  Chicago. 
6.  Sufficient  Service.    "  She  hath  done  what  she  could."— Mark  xiv:  8.    Rev.  D.  S.  Schaff,  . 
City.  Mo. 

6.  The  Divine  Self-Sacrifice.    "  Ood  so  loved  the  world  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son,' 

John  lii:  16.    Howard  Crosby.  D.D.,  New  York. 

7.  Hie  Eloquence  of  Action.    "  I  have  greater  witness  than  that  of  John.  .  .  .  the  same  wor 

I  do  bear  witness  of  me."— John  v:  36.    Rev.  C.  Q.  Wright,  Philadelphia. 

8.  The  UnpopuUrity  of  Christ's  Preaching.    "  Will  ye  also  go  away  ?"— John  vi :  67.    T.  D.  ^ 

spoon,  D.D.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

9.  Christian  Consciousness  the  Basis  of  Christian  Argument— Acts  xxiii.   Rev.  Joseph  Parkei 

London. 

10.  A  Cure  for  Anxiety.    "Be  careful  for  nothing;  but  in  everything,"  etc.— Phil,  iv:  6,7. 

Rowland.  D.D.,  Baltimore. 

11.  The  Mystery  in  Christianity.     '  Without  controTersy  great  is  the  mystery  of  godliness,' 

1  Tim.  iii:  16.    Rev.  S.  B.  Rossiter.  Now  York. 

12.  Tae  Unity  and  Perfectness  of  the  Gospel.     "  Therefore,  leaving  the  principles  of  the  doci 

Christ,  let  us  go  on  unto  perfection."  etc.— Heb.  vi:  1.    A.  T.  Pierson,  D.D.,  in  Brooklyi 

13.  The  Principles  of  True  Cbristian  FteUownhlp.    "  If  we  walk  in  the  light,  as  he  is  in  the  lii 

have  fellowship  one  with  another,"  etc.- 1  John  1:  7.    John  Peddle,  D.D  ,  Philadelphia. 
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STJQG^ESTIVE-  TEEMSS. 


1.  An  Obedient  Spirit    is    Self-Propagating. 

I"  For  I  know  him  [Abraham]  that  he  ^Ul 
command  his  chiloren  and  his  household 
after  him.  and  they  shall  keep  the  way  of 
the  Lord."  etc.— Gen.  xviii:  19.) 

2.  The  Intimate  Relationship  of  the  Spiritual 

and  the  Physical.  ("If  ye  walk  in  my 
statu ti-'s  and  keep  my  commandments. . . . 
I  will  give  you  rain  in  due  season,  and  the 
land  shall  yield  her  increase."  etc.— LeT. 
XXTi:  3.  4.) 

3.  The    Wonderfulness  of   Israel's    History. 

("Did  ever  people  hear  the  voice  of  Ood 
speaking  out  of  the  midst  of  the  fire,  as 
thou  hast  heard,  and  live  r'— Deut.  iv:  33.) 

4.  The  Permanence  of  Ood's  Law  in  Human 

Life.  i"And  he  wrote  them  [the  com- 
mandments] in  two  tables  of  stone  and 
delivered  them  unto  me."— Deut.  t:  22.) 
6.  The  Condition  of  True  Prosperity.  ("  Turn 
not  from  it  [the  law]  to  the  right  hand  or 
to  the  left,  that  thou  maye>t  proB];>er 
whithersoever  thou  goest  "—Jos.  i:  7.) 

6.  Needless  Sacrifices.     ("And   ^be   men   of 

Israel  were  distressed  that  day;  for  Saul 
had  adjured  the  people,  saying.  Cursed." 
etc.— 1  Sam.  xiv:  24-32  ) 

7.  Christ's  Call  to  Busy  Men.    ("  He  [Jesus] 

saw  Simon  and  Andrew,  his  brother,  cast- 


ing a  net  into  the  sea.  .  .  .  And 
said  unto  them.  Come  ye  after  o 
and  straightway  they  forsook  the 
and  followed  him."— Mark  i:  ie-18.) 

8.  God  Commanding  the  Seemirgly  In 

ble.  ('*  Stretch  forth  thine  hand  "  | 
man  with  a  withered  hand]. — ^Mark 

9.  Forgiveness  a  Revelation.    ("  Be  it 

unto  vou  therefore,  men  and  bn 
that  through  this  man  is  preache 
you  the  forgiveness  of  sins." — ^Ac 
88.) 

10.  The  Prioelessness  of  Christian  FelU 

("  After  the  uproar  was  ceased.  Pan 
unto  him  the  disciples  and  en 
them."— Acts  xx:  1.) 

11.  The  Perils  of  Over-Caution.    ("And 

city  was  moved,  and  the  people 

g ether  .  .  .  and  drew  him  [Paul] 
tie  temple  .  .  .  and  as  they  wen< 
to  kill  him.  etc."— Acts  xxi:  30.  31.) 

12.  Sin  in  the  Heart  is  the  Source  of  E 

the  Bead.  (  'And  even  ss  they  < 
like  to  retain  GK>d  in  their  koowled 
gave  them  over  to  a  reprobate  min 
-Bom.  i:  28.) 

13.  The  Character  of  God.    (*'  With  who 

vuriableness,  neither  shadow  of  tu 
Jas.  i:  17.) 
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aSBMS  OF  ILLTTSTEATION. 

Bt  Edwabd  Jewitt  Wkkeleb.  A.  M. 
"\atura  vera  rerum  vm  alque  m€^jeM^ai  m  omnOmi  mamaUu  /de  cartl,  siquU  wugiopvUM  ^m  me 
talam  eompleelatur  animo."— Pliky. 

"To  nu  the  meanest /lower  that  blmM  can  ffivt 
TlumffhU  that  do  often  He  too  deqtjwr  (eon."— WoBDSWOBTB. 

C«»9cl«»c«  the  ability  to  diaoern  right 
frum  wrong,  truth  from  fklsehood,  may,  as 
Hatha niel  Hawthorne  iu  his  note-book  suggests, 
be  aymboliXBd  by  the  talisman  by  which,  iu  fairy 
tales,  one  oonld  distinguish  the  real  from  the 
enchanted. 

B«tli«siaan  is  so  contagious  that  it  al 
most  seems  to  communicate  itself  at  times  to 
its  mere  instruments.  The  great  violinist,  Pag- 
anini.  had  the  following  on  his  handbiUs:  "Paff- 
w^im/ara  $entire  U  mo  viotino."  (Paganini  makes 
even  his  violin  to  feel.) 

AdT-ersltjr  seems  of  a  sudden  to  sharpen 
the  eyes  of  all  men  to  the  faults  of  its  victim. 
The  upright  piuo  towering  toward  heaven  ap- 
pears a  marvel  of  straighuess;  but  the  same 
pine,  bitten  by  the  steel  and  laid  low  before  us, 
reveals  crooks  and  bends  never  before  noticed. 

PA^aa  liopelessness  is  illustrated  by  the 
Mohammedan's  idea  of  the  entrance  to  his  fu- 
ture paradise.  He  must  (he  believes)  cross 
over  a  fiery,  turbulent  river,  by  means  of  a 
bridge  called  Al  Sirat,  in  breadth  lees  than  the 
thread  of  a  fitmished  spider.  Comi>are  this  vrith 
the  positive  hope  of  the  Oospel :  "  I  give  unto 
them  eternal  life  ;  and  they  shall  never  perish." 
—John  X :  28. 

Ijobklng  to  Christ  is  the  only  true  safe- 
guard. An  anecdote  is  related  by  Dr.  W.  D. 
Godman  of  a  ship-boy  who  was  sent  into  the 
rigging  to  perform  some  work.  Apparently  he 
was  a  "green  "  hand,  for  it  was  not  long  before 
he  became  dizzy  and  in  imminent  danger  of  fall- 
ing. The  mate,  as  he  observed  the  lad  gazing 
in  mortal  terror  below,  shouted  with  aU  the 
fierceness  he  could  command,  "  Look  aloft,  you 
lubber !"  Mechanically  the  lad  obeyed  ;  his 
•dizziness  left  him,  and  his  life  was  saved. 

Tl&e  PAlh  of  Duty  is  a  direct  one,  and 
must  be  followed  without  swerving.  The  Czar 
of  Russia,  Alexander  II.,  ordered  his  engineers 
to  construct  a  railroad  from  St.  Petersburg  to 
Moscow,  a  distance  of  about  400  miles.  They 
Asked  him  what  populous  cities  should  be  in- 
cluded in  the  route.  "  Bring  me  a  map,"  said 
the  autocrat.  Then,  taking  a  ruler,  he  ruled  on 
the  map  a  straight  line  from  St.  Petersburg  to 
Moscow.  "  Make  it  so,"  was  his  command,  and 
the  railroad  was  built  iu  an  nndeviating  line. 

ReltaMce  on  Qod  is  needed  not  only  in 
days  of  misfortune  and  sorrow,  but  above  all 
in  days  of  power  and  prosperity.  Queen  Vic- 
toria's words  upon  her  accession  to  the  throne, 
June  20,  1837.  arc  well  known,  but  will  bear 
repetition:  "This  awful  responsibility  is  im- 
posed upon  me  so  suddenly,  and  at  so  early  a 
period  of  my  life,  that  I  should  feel  myself  ut- 


terly oppressed  by  the  burden,  wars  I  not  sus- 
tained by  the  hope  that  Divine  Provideooe. 
which  has  called  me  to  this  work,  will  give  nw 
strength  for  the  perfonnasoe  of  iL" 

ClirisUAM  ehAimotor  is  so  aptiy  illus- 
trated in  Nathaniel  BLawthome's  deaerlption  of 
a  water-lily,  that  it  is  worth  while  veprodocing 
it  entire:  "  It  is  a  marrel 
flower  derives  its  lovelineaa  and  ] 
ing  as  it  does  tronx  the  black  mnd  over  which 
the  river  sleeps,  and  where  lurk  the  alimy  eel 
and  speckled  ftrog.  and  the  mnd-tnrtle,  whom 
continual  washing  cannot  cleanse.  It  is  the 
very  same  black  mud  out  of  which  U>e  yellow 
lily  sucks  its  obscene  life  and  noisome  odor. 
Thos  we  see,  too,  in  the  world  that  aome  per- 
sons assimilate  only  what  ia  ngly  and  evil  from 
the  same  moral  circnnistanoes  which  eapply 
good  and  beautiful  results— the  f^a^ianoe  of 
celestial  flowers->to  the  daily  life  of  others.*' 

Pvbllc  opiMioM  defied,  from  the  dictates 
of  conscience,  may  reeix>nd  with  corses,  and 
even  death;  but  the  cause  lives  on.  and  coming 
ages  revere  the  martyr.  Telemachna  was  an 
Asiatic  monk  who  lived  at  Rome  in  tin  begin- 
ning of  the  fifth  century.  After  the  battle  of 
Pollentia,  when  the  Romans  defeated  Alaiic  and 
his  Qoths.gladiatorial  combats  were  held  to  cele- 
brate the  victory.  In  the  midst  of  them  Telem- 
aohus  desoonded  to  the  arena  to  separate  the 
oombataats.  The  populace,  incensed  at  tlds  in- 
terruption of  their  pleasures.  oTerwbelmed  him 
with  a  shower  of  stones.  Bat  after  his  death  he 
was  honored  by  the  people,  and  Ikom  that  day 
gladiatorial  combats  ceased  in  Rome.  ("Te  build 
the  sepulchres  of  the  prophets,  and  your  fatiiers 
killed  them.  "-Luke  xi:  47.) 

P#imIo»,  when  roused  from  its  ■lumber, 
will  burst  through  uiy  but  the  strongest  bar- 
riers. William  Cleaver  Wilkinson  has  written 
a  spirited  poem  on  an  incidOTt  taken  from  the 
A9teriottn  Cydopcedia :  "  Long  Pbnd."  or  as  it  is 
now  called.  "Runaway  Pond."  was  fennerly 
situated  on  the  summit  of  a  hill,  near  the  towns 
of  Glover  and  Greensborough.  Yt ,  and  was  one 
of  the  sources  of  the  Lamoille  River.  In  June. 
1810.  ac  attempt  was  made  to  open  an  outlet 
from  it  to  Barton  River  on  the  north,  when  the 
whole  waters  of  the  Pond,  which  was  one  mile 
and  a  half  long  by  half  a  mile  wide,  tore  their 
way  through  the  quicksand,  which  was  only 
separated  by  a  thin  stratum  of  clay  tmm  the 
Pond,  and  advanced  in  a  wall  sixty  or  sevmty 
feet  high,  and  twenty  rods  wide,  carrying  before 
them  mills,  houses,  bams,  fences,  forests,  cat- 
tle, horses.  «heep— levelling  the  hills  and  fllUng 
up  the  valleys.  tiU  they  reached  Lake  Mem- 
pbremagog. 
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EELFFT7L  DATA  IN  CUBBElTr  UTESATVBE. 

Bt  J.  M.  Sbbbwood,  D.D. 


Fmk  d:  WaffnaUt.  "Meyer  on  Matthew." 
with  a  Prefiaco  and  Supplementary  Notes  to  the 
American  edition,  by  Gtoorge  R.  Crooks,  D.D., 
Professor  in  Drew  Theological  Seminary.  Since 
the  hifthest  critical  authority,  both  abroad  and 
in  this  countryp  have  no  emphatically  endorsed 
and  commended  Meyor'n  Commentaries,  it  were 
8ni>erflaous  in  us  to  praise  them.  Dr.  Crooks' 
Notes,  and  especially  his  able  Introduction,  add 
not  a  little  to  the  value  of  the  American  edition, 
over  the  English  or  Oerman. 

Highly  as  we  appreciate  Meyer's  Commenta- 
ries, it  is  necessary  to  read  him  with  discrimi- 
nation. His  treatment  of  Matthew  is  freer  than 
will  be  acceptable  to  many  American  scholars.  . 
Especially  will  his  theory  of  the  origin  of  this 
Oospelbe  subjected  to  criticism,  inasmuch  as  it 
leaves  the  apostolicity  of  the  Hebrew  original, 
fh>m  which  our  Greek  Matthew  was  made,  in 
doubt.  His  theory  is,  that  Matthew  composed  a 
digest  of  the  iayingt  of  Christ,  but  not  a  gospel 
history.  This  collection  was  enlarged  by  tM 
addition  of  the  historical  facts  of  the  life  of 
Christ  by  others;  so  that  Matthew  is  responsible 
only  for  the  discourses  of  Jesus  which  are  found 
in  his  gospel.  Such  a  view  is  a  convenient  one 
to  those  who  desire  to  r^ect  portions  of  the 
Urst  gospel  as  legendary,  or  as  contradictory  to 
the  other  gospels.  But  the  view  does  not  rest 
on  a  sufficient  basis.  The  testiiuony  of  antiquity 
is  against  it.  Bleyer  credits  Schleiermaclier  with 
having  originated  this  view.  So  in  relation  to 
various  other  points,  the  reader  must  sift  and 
weigh  the  evidence  and  decide  for  himself,  and 
in  not  a  few  cases  the  weight  of  evidence  is 
against  the  author. 

But  these  and  the  like  criticisms  need  not 
detract  from  our  estimate  of  the  great  merit  of 
Meyer  as  an  expositor  of  the  New  Tratament. 
Dr.  Crook  Justly  observes  that  we  can  realize  but 
imperfectly  "  the  terribleness  of  the  conflict 
through  which  the  Scripture  records  have  passed 
in  Qermany  during  this  century.  We  need  not 
be  surprised  to  find  the  marks  of  the  conflict  in 
the  opinions  of  Gterman  scholars  vrith  whose 
spirit  we  are  most  in  sympathy."  Even  Nean- 
der,  who  has  done  so  much  in  the  sphere  of 
church  history  to  vindicate  evangelical  theolo- 
gj".  held  that  parts  of  Matthew  are  lei^endary. — 
*'  Hindu  Philosophy  Popularly  Explained,"  by 
Ram  Chandra  Bose.  Same  publishers.  Mr. 
Boss's  visit  to  this  country  has  been  fruitful  in 
awakening  ftiesh  interest  in  relation  to  India, 
especially  as  to  its  systems  of  religious  and  phi- 
losophical thought.  His  addresses  on  various 
occasions,  and  his  articles  in  some  of  our  lead- 
ing magazin«>«  and  more  especially  his  two  vol- 
umes, "  Brahmoism  "  (already  noticed  by  us) 
and  the  present  work,  have  produced  a  decided 
impression  in  religious  circles,  and  are  sure  to  re- 
sult in  diffusing  a  truer  knowledge  of  the  actual 
condition  of  religious  thought  and  progress  in 


that  ancient  land.  "  Brahmoism  "  let  in  the 
light  of  day  on  the  reformed  Hindu  religion,  of 
which  we  had  heard  so  much.  His  "  Hindu 
Philosophy  "  gives  us.  in  intelligent  outline,  the 
various  ortkodosB  systems  fkt>m  original  sources. 
The  titles  of  the  chief  chapters  will  indicate  the 
scope  and  Interest  of  the  work:  The  Sources  of 
Hindu  Philosophy;  The  Age  of  Hindu  Philoeo- 
phy;  The  Sankhya  Philosophy,  or  the  Hindu 
Theory  of  Evolution;  Tne  Yoga  Philosophy,  or 
Hindu  Asceticism;  The  Nayaya  System,  or  the 
Hindu  Logic;  The  Vaiseshika  Philosophy,  or 
the  Hindu  Atomic  Theory;  ThePurva  Mimaasa, 
or  Hindu  Bitualism;  The  Vedanta  System,  or 
Hindu  Pantheism;  The  Maya,  or  the  Illasioo 
Theory:  Hindu  and  Christian  Philosophy  Oon- 
tiasted;  Hindu  EclecUcism.—"  Rutherford,"  by 
Edgar  Fawoett.  "  Ten  Years  a  Police  Court 
Judge,"  by  Judge  Wiglittle.  '*  The  Gold  Seeker 
of  the  Sienras,"  by  Joaquin  Miller.  The  same 
publishers.  These  volumes  all  belong  to  the 
"Standard  Library  "  series.  The  first  deserves 
to  take  high  rank  in  the  sphere  of  fiction.  Mr. 
Fawcett  has  made  wonderful  advance  during  the 
twenty  years  he  has  been  before  the  public.  He 
is  a  true  artist,  in  this  last  production.  His 
characters  are  natural  and  well  worked  out.  His 
plot  is  faulty.  He  got  his  hero  into  such  a  mud- 
dle that  nothing  short  of  an  unnatural  tragic 
ending  could  extricate  him.  The  second  book 
possesses  no  little  legal  interest,  and  is  written  by 
one  familiar  with  law  and  the  lite  of  our  crimi- 
nal courts.  Joaquin  Miller,  though  somewhat 
intense,  as  usual,  cannot  fail  to  interest  the  gon- 
eral  reader.  All  these  books  are  clean ;  and  in 
this,  as  well  as  in  other  respects,  are  greatly  pref- 
erable to  the  world  of  fiction  which  is  issuing 
fh>m  the  press. 

Robert  Carter  <£  Brothert.  "  Shade  ws:  Scenes 
and  Incidents  in  the  Life  of  an  Old  Arm-Chair." 
by  Mrs.  O.  F.  Walton.  "  Bible  Promises :  Ser- 
mons to  Children,"  by  Richard  Newton.  D.D. 
Same  publishers.  Both  excellent  in  their  way, 
and  fitted  for  the  Sunday-school  library,  and  for 
the  children's  library,  which  should  form  a  part 
of  every  Christian  household.  Somehow  this 
firm  manages  to  get  hold  of  a  superior  class  of 
books  for  the  young.  Mrs.  Walton  is  already 
favorably  known  as  a  writer  for  ch.ldren  ;  and 
as  for  Dr.  Newton,  he  has  not  his  superior  in 
this  country.  His  i)en  has  put  not  a  little  "  salt" 
Into  our  Sunday-school  literature;  and  it  needs 
it  badly ! 

National  Temperance  Society  and  Pubtioation 
Ho*ue.  We  gladly  call  attention  to  some  of  the 
sterling  documents  and  other  publications  of 
this  live  and  aggressive  Society.  We  find  them 
full  of  ikcts,  statistics,  arguments,  appeals,  and 
information  of  every  kind  bearing  on  the  tem- 
perance question  in  all  its  phasefl.  The  Society 
lit  doings  great  work,  and  deserves  a  more  gen- 
erous support.    We  have  bare  space  to  name  the 
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titles  of  %  few  of  their  recent  isiuee.  which  for- 
niflh  the  ammunition  for  effective  service  in  thin 
grand  work:    The    Prohibitionisfg   Text-Book; 
ProhibiUon  Doee  Prohibit;  Philoeophy  of  Pro- 
hibition, by  Preet.  John  Bancom ;  Prohibition, 
Coniiitnaonal  and  Statutory,  by   Hon.  John  B. 
Finch;  ProhibiUon:   For  and   Against,   by  Dr. 
Dio  Lewis  and  Hon.   J.   B.  Finch;  The  Prohi- 
bition Songster,  compiled   by  J.  N.  Steams — a 
stirring  campaign  song-book ;  the  National  Tem- 
perance Almanac:  Law  and  the  Liquor  Traffic, 
by  F.  A.  Noble.  D.D.;  High  License  the  Monop- 
oly of  Abomination,  a  sermon  by  Dr.  Talmage; 
the  Delusion  of  High  License,   by  Dr.  Herrick 
Johnson:  the  Heredity  of  Alcohol;  the  Philoso- 
phy of  the  Temperance  Movement ;    High  Li- 
cense M.  Prohibition,  by  J.  N.  Steams,  Prent. 
of  the  State  Prohibitory  Amendment  Assoclati<m. 
These,  as  well  as  all  the  other  issues  of  the  So- 
ciety, are  sold  at  a  ver>'  low  price ;  and  pastors 
and  all  friends  of  the  cause  could  help  it  on  in 
no  way  so  effectually  as  to  help  to  put  them  into 
extensive  circulation. 

ieanci,  McNaXLy  <t  Co.  "Manual  of  Biblical 
Geography,"  by  J.  L.  Hurlbut,  D.D. ;  with  an  In- 
troduction, by  J.  H.  Vincent,  D.D.  Price  $4.50  in 
cloth.  The  volume  is  a  superb  one,  so  far  as 
paper,  letter-press,  and  profuse  illustrations,  of 
a  high  order  of  merit,  are  concerned.  It  contains 
maps,  plans,  review  charts,  colored  diagrams  and 
views  of  the  principal  cities  and  localities  known 
to  Biblical  history ,which  not  only  embellish  but 
also  explain  and  enforce  the  text;  and  this  gives 
particulars  about  the  Ancient  World  and  the 
Descendants  of  Noah, the  Conquest  of  Canaan,the 
Empire  of  David  and  Solomon,  the  Isles  of  Oreece 
and  the  Seven  Churches,  the  Life  of  Christ, 
the  Oreat  Oriental  Empires,  the  Tabernacle,  the 
Temple,  and  many  more  equally  important  sub- 
jects. Dr.  Hurlbut  is  associate  editor  of  the  In- 
ternational Sunday-school  Lesson  Commentary, 
and  superintendent  of  the  normal  department 
of  the  Chautauqua  Assembly,  and  a  valued  fel- 
low-worker with  Dr.  Vincent,  who  has  written 
the  Introduction,  and  who  says  that  it  is  meant, 
■peoially,  to  famish  the  knowledge  necessary 
to  the  conduct  of  classes  for  the  study  of  Bib- 
lical history  and  geography,  such  as  some  pas- 
tors have  started.  But  we  are  confident  that 
it  will  be  welcomed  by  a  much  larger  circle  of 
students,  and  Is  worthy  of  very  general  use: 
indeed,  we  recall  no  slmilarwork  of  equal  worth. 
It  rombines  Bible  geography  and  history,  and 
covers  the  whole  period  of  sacred  history  f  lom 
the  earliest  period  to  the  present  date.  It  will 
prove  an  Invaluable  aid  to  every  pastor,  Sun- 
day-school teacher  and  Christian  student. 

RandL,  Avery <§  Co.  "  Self-Support,  Illnstrated 
in  the  History  of  the  Bassein  Kiren  Mission,  " 
by  c.  H.  Carpenter,  with  an  Introduction  bj 
Alvah  Hovey,  D.D.  This  is  a  work  of  remark- 
able interest  and  value,  not  only  as  a  history, 
but  also  sn  argument  based  on  the  facts  in 
favor  of  the  "  self-supporting  "  policy  in  the 
work  of  missions.    It  covers  a  memorable  pe- 


riod—fkt>m  1840  to  1880-  In  the  history  of  Bap- 
tist Asiatic  Missions ;  In  the  former  part  of 
which  there  "  were  heart-burning  differences 
between  the  mlislonaiies  and  the  officers  of 
the  Missionary  Union,  as  weU  as  between  the 
missionaries  themselves.  In  relation  to  the 
policy  wjhich  should  govern  Uie  missions." 
The  whole  story  of  trial  and  triumph  Is  heie 
told  with  admirable  tact  and  temper.  The 
staple  of  Mr.  Carpenter's  book  are  the  letters 
and  reports  of  Mr.  E.  L.  Abbott  and  Mr.  Beech- 
er.  leading  missionaries  for  a  long  period  of 
years  of  the  B&sseln  and  Karen  Missions,  and 
arranged  by  him  with  telling  effect.  As  a  nar- 
rative of  missionary  work,  sacrifice  and  suc- 
cess. It  la,  in  some  of  its  features  at  least, 
thrilling.  The  story  of  the  fortitude  and  suf* 
-fering  of  the  Karen  martyrs  of  Bassein  amidst 
fiery  persecutions,  and  their  victory  over 
death,  is  told  without  exaggeration  and  yet 
with  dramatic  effect.  Scch  a  narrative  Is  re- 
fkwshlng,  as  showing  that  Christianity,  when 
put  to  the  test,  has  lost  none  of  its  primitive 
power  to  overcome  the  world  and  sustain  Obris- 
tians  in  the  fiercest  conflict. 

As  bearing  on  the  policy  which  should  gov- 
ern the  missionary  work  of  the  Church,  this 
book  deserves  special  attention.  This  policy  is 
as  yet  by  no  means  a  settled  question.  Chris- 
tian missions  have  been  conducted  on  opposite 
principles  for  half  a  century.  In  the  majority 
of  missions  the  policy  Is  that  of  depending  prin  • 
cipally  upon  support  drawn  trom  the  Church 
at  home:  while  the  policy  adopted  by  the  Mo- 
ravians, by  Bassein  and  a  few  others,  is  that  of 
"  self-help  from  the  outset,  with  an  early  ar- 
rival at  local  support  for  all  nattve  preachers 
and  all  primary  education."  Is  It  not  time 
thstthls  question  were  settled?  Is  not  the 
Church's  experience  of  seventy  years  In  various 
fields  and  In  every  possible  condition  sufficient 
to  determine  what  is  wise  and  best  ?    Is  there 

no  one  of  sufficient  candor,  skin  and  discern- 
ment to  subject  this  mass  of  experience  to  the 
crucial  test,  and  give  us  the  needed  light  on 
this  vital  point  ?  Mr.  Carpenter's  book  Is  an  ad- 
mirable beginning. 

PhOlipt  d  Hvnt.  "  College  Greek  Course  in 
English, "  by  William  Cleaver  Wilkinson.  This 
book  Is  the  third  of  a  series  of  four  volumes 
devised  on  a  novel  plan  for  making  possible, 
through  the  English  languaee,  a  certain  degree 
of  culture  In  Greek  and  Latin  literature.  The 
previous  issues  were.  Preraratory  Greek  Oours6 
in  English,  and  Preparatory  Latin  Course  in 
English:  and  the  present  volume  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  College  Latin  Course  in  EngUsh. 
The  plan  is  admirably  conceived,  and  the  suc- 
cess of  the  volumes  already  before  the  public 
is  an  indication  that  the  public  approves  it. 
The  preparation  of  such  a  series  of  books  cruld 
not  have  flidlen  into  more  cnmpetent  hands. 
Prof.  Wilkinson's  ripe  scholarship,  histhoroogti 
knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Classics,  and 
his  wide  experience  in  teaching  them,  eminent- 
ly qualify  him  for  the  service.  And  we  doubt 
not  that  thousands  of  persons,  male  and  fe- 
male, who  have  not  enjoyed  the  advantages  of 
a  collegiate  education,  will  have  occasion  to 
thank  him  for  a  partial  knowledge  of  the  rich 
mental  treasures  locked  up  in  tnese  ancient 
tongues,  through  the  medium  of  these  books. 
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My  God!  my  Ood!  why  hast  thou  forsaken 
m«?— Matt.  xx?ii:  26. 

Thx  New  Testament  contains  many 
momentousqaestions.  The  text,Gbrist'8 
Syro>Cbaldaic  quotation  from  the  twen- 
ty-second Psalm,  transcends  all  others 
in  sadness  and  sabhmity.  Divinely 
appropriated  as  prophetical  to  Himself, 
it  introduces  the  student  of  His  last  ut- 
terances to  a  field  of  theological  inquiry 
both  instructive  and  interesting.  With 
the  channel  connecting  His  mighty  hu- 
man soul  with  His  Father'ii  supporting 
sympathy,  temporarily  obstructed;  with 
midnight  on  His  great  mind,  as  nature's 
supernatural  gloom  gives  its  recogni- 
tion of  His  agony.  He  asks,  as  life  ebbs 
away,  this  desponding  inquiry,  given 
by  the  Evangelist  in  the  Hebrew  rather 
than  in  the  Greek,  as  explanatory  of 
the  mistake  of  those  supposing  that, 
amidst  the  delirium  of  His  death-pains, 
He  called  for  Elias.  Let  us  take  a  glunoe 
at 

I.  The  subboundinos  of  thk  Suffesxb 

UTTBBINO  THIS  WAIL  OF  DISTRESS. 


Among  the  Bomans  of  Christ's  age. 
crucifixion  was  the  most  reproachful 
mode  of  inflicting  capital  punishment. 
History,  profane  and  sacred,  emphasizes 
the  fact  that  the  conquered  Jewish  na- 
tion, clamoring  through  its  represent- 
ative men  for  the  execution  of  the  Proph- 
et of  Nazareth,  possessed  no  longer  the 
legal  authority  to  decree  or  carry  out 
the  death  penalty.  The  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  dignitaries  of  Judaism 
yearned  to  associate  indelible  disgrace 
with  the  name  and  cause  of  Christ.  To 
gratify  their  malignant  desire,  and  to 
popularize  his  own  administration,  Pi- 
late signed  the  warrant  that  decreed 
the  death  penalty  of  the  condemned 
slave  upon  the  Lord  of  glory. 

The  custom  of  the  conquering  Romans 
required  the  doomed  criminal  to  per- 
sonally bear  the  upright  timber  to  which 
he  was  to  be  fastened,  to  the  locality 
of  his  execution.  Jesus  and  the  two 
thieves  undertook  this  task.  He  was 
physically  unequal  to  the  emergency. 
The  military  executioners  promptly  im- 
pressed into  service  one  whom  tradi- 
tion has  presented  as  a  colored  man,  and 
on  him  was  laid  the  eminent  honor  of 
carrying  the  wood  on  which  the  God- 
man  was  to  die 


[Mftoy  of  the  fall  sennons  and  condenntionfl  published  in  this  MoirrBi.T  are  printed  from  the 
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John  has  been  the  only  disciple  of 
the  twelve  near  to  the  cross.  Appre- 
hensions of  danger,  blended  with  with- 
ered expectations  as  to  the  sufiferer's 
messianic  claims,  have  cansed  the  oth- 
ers to  view  the  phenomena  of  their 
Teacher's  execntion  from  a  safe  stand- 
point. Bat  the  female  friends  of  Jesns 
have  stood  near  to  the  cross.  To  His 
natural  mother  the  bleeding  Victim  has 
spoken  farewell  words,  supplementing 
them  with  the  command  to  John  to 
bestow  on  His  desolate  mother  a  son's 
home  and  affection. 

The  afternoon  honr  of  three  is  ap- 
proaching. Since  noon  the  sun  has 
strangely  hidden  his  face.  Over  the  ad- 
jacent city  a  mysterious  night  has  fallen 
like  a  vast  ebon  canopy.  A  crown  of 
twisted  thorns  engirds  His  brow.  An 
infuriate  mob  is  massed  about  Gk)lgo- 
tha.  Blood  steadily  drops  from  His 
palms  and  feet.  Every  nerve  quivers 
in  agony.  A  long-honored  and  divine- 
ly protected  nation  is  driving  from  Pal- 
estine the  only  divine  Personage  earth 
ever  knew.  His  native  love  of  life 
rises  in  imperial  power  for  the  final 
and  fearful  struggle.  The  intellec- 
tual faculties  are  all  profoundly  sym- 
pathetic with  a  tormented  bodily  na- 
ture. At  last,  like  a  wail  from  a  broken 
harp,  His  appalling  question  breaks  on 
the  solemnity  of  the  scene:  '*  My  God  ! 
my  God  !  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me  ?" 
With  reverential  thought  let  ns  inves- 
tigate the  inquiry, 

II.  What  is  the  impost  of  this  la- 
mentation OF  Jesus  ? 

1.  It  is  not  the  result  of  any  corporeal 
pain  being  endured.  It  is  true  that 
Christ  is  hanging  under  an  Oriental 
sun.  His  blood  is  both  interrupted  in 
its  flow  and  congested.  Fever  and 
thirst  are  doing  their  work.  Death 
swiftly  approaches.  But  the  relation 
of  these  agonies  to  this  dismay  is  very 
remote.  They  do  not  induce  or  account 
for  the  alarm  flashed  on  our  vision  by 
this  question.  History  is  sprinkled 
with  instances  where  heathen  and 
Christian  martyrs,  living  and  dying  in 
isolation  from  the  supporting  power 
of  eminent  purity  of  character,   have 


passed  on  to  eternal  relationships  on- 
terrified  through  sufferings  of  body  in- 
tenser  and  more  protracted  than  those 
confronted  with  dismay  by  our  Lord  on 
Calvary. 

Let  the  example  of  the  pagan  hero, 
Marcus  Atilius  Begnlns,  illustrate  this 
affirmation.  After  years  of  Carthagen- 
ian  captivity  his  captors  sent  him  on 
parole,  with  their  official  envoys,  to  sue 
for  peace.  He  had  sworn  to  return  a 
prisoner  should  his  mission  fail.  The 
Boman  Senate  offered  to  acoept  the  Car- 
thagenian  proposals  for  peace  and  an 
exchange  of  prisoners,  from  their  affec- 
tion for  this  illustrions  patriot.  He 
begged  them  to  reject  the  overtures 
and  continue  the  war.  Conscious  of 
the  tortures  awaiting  his  return,  he 
bravely  refused  to  violate  his  oath,  and 
returned  to  Carthage  to  astonish  his 
enemies  by  the  moral  magnifioenoe  of 
his  fortitude  and  love  of  country.  They 
resolved  to  murder  him  by  an  agoniz- 
ing method.  They  cut  off  his  eyelids 
and  laid  bare  his  naked  eyes  for  hours 
under  the  glare  and  heat  of  a  torrid 
sun  until  blindness  overtook  his  vis- 
ion. They  rolled  him  in  a  cask  lined 
with  sharp  nails  until  the  great  pagan 
died.  But  he  never  shrank  from  pain 
or  death.  With  a  corrupt  moYal  nature 
he  trod  the  bloody  death-vale  with  vio> 
torious  footsteps. 

The  chronicles  of  primitive  Christian- 
ity sparkle  with  such  records  of  indi- 
vidual courage.  Jude,  Bartholomew, 
Andrew  and  Peter,  were  crucified  as  in- 
humanly as  was  Jesus.  Christian  mar- 
tyrs, before  the  conversion  of  Constant 
tine,  suffered  nameless  pains  without 
complaint  Some  were  exultant  in  the 
midst  of  flames ;  others,  when  wild  cat- 
tle were  tossing  them,  and  not  a  few 
while  Numidiain  lions  lapped  their 
blood.  Physical  pains  constitute  no 
key  to  Christ's  mental  angnish  in  His 
last  hour. 

There  are  two  primary  causes  for  this 
cry:  (a)  In  a  manner  beyond  finite  com- 
prehension God  then  withheld  from  His 
dying  Son,  as  the  latest  and  most  ap- 
palling ingredient  of  His  atoning  suf- 
ferings,  a  cloudless    consciousness  of 
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His  snpporting  presence.  Christ's  sad 
interrogatory  assumes  the  fact,  that  in 
some  mysterious  sense  Gk>d  had  for- 
saken Him.  For  three  hours  He  has 
been  dying  in  the  dark,  both  in  the 
realms  of  nature  and  of  mkid.  For 
three  hours  in  the  silent  kingdom  of 
His  own  thought,  He  realizes  an  exile's 
relation  to  Him  beside  whom  He  had 
sat,  coequal  in  eternity  and  glory.  In 
this  crisis,  as  His  divine  errand  to  earth 
is  closing.  He  feels  that  in  an  incom- 
prehensible severance  from  His  Father 
He  is  battling  alone  with  the  difficulties 
of  redemption.  The  necessity  of  this 
eclipse  of  His  Father's  face.  He  cannot 
understand.  For,  as  men  deny  Him 
water,  Gk>d  withholds  the  light  of  His 
countenance.  True,  a  profound  con- 
sciousness of  personal  innocency  cheers 
Him.  An  intellectual  apprehension  of 
the  plan  of  salvation  sustains  Him.  His 
omniscience  comprehends  the  progress- 
ive and  final  triumphs  of  His  cross. 
But  He  now  becomes  aware  of  paternal 
desertion  as  He  occupies  the  relation  of 
the  sinner's  substitute. 

(b)  Track  His  public  ministry,  and 
He  is  never  found  murmuring  as  to  His 
Father's  absence.  Fifty  times  He  has 
announced  His  union  with  His  Father. 
The  burden  of  His  utterances  has  been 
His  union  with  the  eternal  Deity.  Amid 
His  temptations  in  the  wilderness,  Gk>d 
sent  to  Him  angelic  ministers.  Before 
the  Last  Supper,  with  troubled  soul  He 
besought  Grod  to  save  Him  from  the 
cross,  and  added  to  His  earliest  cry  ot 
alarm  the  words,  "Father,  glorify  thy 
name."  The  storm  was  beginning  to 
brew  over  His  soul,  but  a  voice  from 
heaven,  heard  by  the  people,  respond- 
ed, "I have  glorified  it,  and  will  glorify 
it  again."  At  once  His  agitated  spirit 
rallied  His  normal  courage  for  the 
greatest  tragedy  in  the  annals  of  time. 

So,  too,  when  in  Qethsemane  He  felt 
the  merciless  sacrificial  lash  touch  His 
quivering  soul.  He  exclaimed,  "My  soul 
is  exceeding  sorrowful  even  unto  death.'* 
With  night  waving  its  dark  sceptre  over 
His  thoughts,  He  cried  out,  as  He  fell 
to  the  earth,  "O,  my  Father!  if  it  be 
possible  let  this  cup  pass  from  me;  yet 


not  as  I  will  but  as  thou  wilt."  Nor 
did  He  plead  unsuccessfully.  God  sent 
an  angel  to  nerve  Him  for  His  arrest, 
trial  and  condemnation.  But  now,  as 
His  enemies  hurry  Him  to  the  sepul- 
chre; now,  as  neither  men  nor  angels 
appear  to  befriend  Him;  now,  as  His  in- 
trepidity, from  the  human  standpoint, 
is  in  the  white  heat  of  the  crucible, 
Christ  realizes  that  the  Father  has  for- 
saken Him,  and  above  the  tumult  of  the 
surrounding  throng  the  question  of  the 
text  goes  up  to  God. 

In  demonslration  of  His  moral  fidel- 
ity Daniel  went  down  into  the  den  of 
lions.  But  God  was  with  him,  and  the 
forest  monarchs  watched  him  through 
the  brief  night  season,  like  unto  heaven- 
appointed  sentinels.  In  executing  the 
divine  will  Meshach  and  his  heroic 
colleagues  walked  on  the  blazing  tiles 
of  the  Dura  furnace  as  though  they  trod 
on  dewy  grass,  for  with  them  trod  a 
fourth  One,  like  unto  God's  only  Son. 
Hence  the  tall  flames  kissed  their  cheeks 
like  evening  zephyrs,  and  toyed  with 
their  locks  like  unto  the  fingers  of  a 
mother's  love.  Jesus  Christ,  the  purest 
character  and  the  most  eminent  martyr 
our  planet  ever  knew,  was  the  only  one, 
dying  for  the  Father's  vindication  and 
glory,  who  could  not  by  possibility 
secure  a  consciousness  of  the  divine 
presence  and  favor  amidst  the  pains  of 
martyrdom. 

2.  This  seeming  abandonment  of  His 
suffering  Son  was  the  crowning  mani- 
festation of  Gk)d's  wrath  against  sin. 
Let  us  steadily  hold  in  the  focus  of 
thought  the  overshadowing  fact  that 
Christ  was  man's  representative  at  Cal- 
vary. His  mission  was  not  less  to  pub- 
lish the  inherent  enormity  of  sin  than 
to  provide  a  plan  for  human  salvation. 
Humanity  existed  amidst  the  darkness 
of  despair.  Against  transgressors  the 
maledictions  of  the  law  of  Gkni  boomed 
like  ceaseless  thunders.  On  human 
souls  the  chains  of  guilt  were  riveted. 
Between  Gk)d  and  man  there  was  a 
changeless  antagonism  of  nature.  The 
veracity  and  character  of  the  Father 
demanded  that  every  offender  should- 
suffer  the  penalty  of  the  law,  or  an  atone- 
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ment  be  effected  tbat  should  harmonize 
with  the  demands  and  spirit  of  the 
divine  law  in  its  illastrative  testimony 
against  sin. 

It  was  necessary,  that  at  the  crncifix- 
ion  of  the  Messiah  God  should  (so  to 
speak)  tachoMsi  methods  by  which  He 
might  impress  mankind  with  the  native 
turpitude  of  moral  evil.  In  doing  this 
*'he  spared  not  his  own  Son.*'  There 
was  a  sense  in  which  "it  pleased  the 
Lord  to  brnise  him.*'  Differing  from 
all  other  persons  born  of  woman  in 
three  things— a  miraculous  conception, 
eternity  of  nature,  and  inherent  sin- 
lessness  —He  yet  assumed  human  na- 
ture in  the  entirety  of  its  possibilities: 
and  yet  He  so  subordinated  His  will  to 
the  Father's  will  as  to  be  able  to  say  in 
Gethsemane,  "Thy  will  be  done." 

The  cross,  at  this  ninth  hour  of 
gloom,  is  the  loftiest  observatory  from 
which  men  look  at  sin.  Then  and  there, 
on  the  mind  of  Jesus,  rolled  this  world's 
amplified  iniquity  in  thought,  word, 
tendency  and  deed.  No  human  artist 
can  paint  a  faithful  picture  of  the  re- 
salts  of  sin.  Its  relations  to  the  divine 
government,  to  the  unhappiness  of 
men,  and  to  the  doom  of  lost  souls, 
'Ohrist  apprehended  intensely  at  the 
moment  when  He  uttered  this  plaintiye 
appeal.  From  the  cross  He  looked  out 
and  read  the  vast  bill  of  indictment 
suspended  against  moral  evlL  He 
gauged  its  ravages  on  human  character, 
domestic  life,  and  civil  government. 
He  saw  it  perverting  every  faculty  of 
universal  mind,  pearling  every  tear- 
drop, generating  every  sigh  of  sorrow, 
unsheathing  every  sword,  lighting 
every  cannon,  digging  every  grave,  and 
surging  as  a  never-ebbing  tide  against 
His  Father's  throne. 

It  is  only  when  we  take  this  broad 
and  radical  view  of  sin,  and  find  an 
omnipotent  God  at  labor  to  unfold  its 
enormity,  per  se,  to  men  and  angels, 
that  this  mournful  inquiry  of  our  dying 
Lord  becomes  suddenly  transfigured 
from  a  theological  enigma  into  the  very 
,  central  doctrinal  truth  of  the  Gospel. 
This  desertion  was  God's  final  and  cul- 
minating illustration  of  sin's  inherent 


turpitude.  From  this  experience  of 
mental  desolation  Jesus  could,  by  no 
possibility,  save  Himself,  and  at  the 
same  time  make  a  valid  and  complete 
atonement.  He  had,  uncoerced,  offered 
to  bridge  by  His  humiliation,  suffering 
and  death,  the  great  gulf  that  hope- 
lessly yawned  between  heaven  and 
earth.  He  could,  in  death,  no  more 
escape  this  bitter  sadness  of  soul  than 
He  could  have  yielded  to  temptation. 
Up  to  this  hour  He  had  led  a  "  charmed 
life,"  on  the  theory  that  "  man  is  im- 
mortal till  his  work  is  done.*'  But  from 
this  orphanage  of  thought  Christ  coald 
not  save  Himself,  or  be  saved  by  His 
Father. 

Daring  His  ministry,  as  an  illustrious 
free  agent,  He  could  calm  the  storm- 
swept  billows  of  Galilee,  or  not,  as  He 
elected.  He  could  multiply  or  annihi- 
late the  loaves,  as  He  willed.  He  could 
call  the  dead  to  life,  or  suffer  them  to 
sleep  on  until  the  resurrection.  But 
He  could  not  offer  a  perfect  sacrifice  for 
sin  and  avoid  this  desertion.  It  was 
the  final  vial  emptiedfinto  the  brimmed 
chalice  Jesus  drank  to  its  dregs  when, 
folding  the  generations  to  His  heart.  He 
cried,  *<It  is  finished,**  and  bowed  His 
sacred  head  in  death  1 

This  lamentation  of  Jesus  suggests 

TWO  INSTBacnVE    AVD    IMTKBE8TINO  LIS- 
80M8. 

1.  The  power  and  moral  enormity  of  svL 
It  seduced  from  allegiance  to  God  the 
angels  who  kept  not  their  first  estate. 
It  has  engirt  all  human  souls  with  the 
fires  of  divine  condemnation.  The 
nine-headed  hydra,  whose  heads  sprang 
again  into  existence  as  fast  as  the  blade 
of  Hercules  cut  them  off^  is  but  an  em- 
blem of  the  native  potency  of  sin.  Bev- 
olutions  may  be  checked,  conflagrations 
may  be  extinguished,  and  great  rivers 
may  be  diverted  from  their  normal 
channels;  but  sin  dies  reluctantly  in  a 
regenerate  soul,  even  when  the  Holy 
Ghost  co-operates  with  a  consenting 
human  will  for  its  entire  sanctification. 
To  enable  us  to  live  above  its  conquests 
Christ  permitted  the  domain  of  His  own 
mental  life  to  experience  the  solitude 
photographed  in  the  text    Beholding 
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in  sin  the  architect  and  builder  of  the 
vast  penitentiary  of  perdition,  He  died 
with  midnight  within  and  around  Him. 
2.  The  text  is  also  suggestive  of  ihe 
value  at  which  God  rates  a  human  soul. 
Twice  in  His  public  ministry  Christ 
struggled  to  impress  men  with  its  sur- 
passing worth.  On  one  occasion  He 
held  in  His  hands  a  pair  of  scales:  in 
one  of  the  balances  He  put  the  world — 
all  the  beatitude  ever  purchased  by  for- 
tune, all  the  satisfaction  ever  acquired 
by  ease,  or  even  by  fame — in  the  other 
He  laid  an  immortal  soul,  with  its  mag- 
nificent and  wonderful  endowments — 
understanding  creating  thought  and  in- 
ferring results — memory  holding  up  her 
chain  of  undimmed  recollections — im- 
agination painting  its  pictures  rivalled 
by  no  human  creations — conscience 
striking  its  alarm-bell  at  the  approach 
of  spiritual  danger — will-power  transfig- 
uring each  responsible  intelligence  into 
the  architect  of  his  own  fortune  for  time 
and  eternity — affection  throwing  her 
Briarian  arms  around  God  and  human- 
ity—and as  the  world  scale  shot  up  like 
a  fire  rocket,  and  the  soul  scale  fell  with 
millstone  weight,  the  divine  Teacher 
.  presented  to  men  the  problem  with 
which  mathematicians  have  vainly 
battled:  "What  shall  it  profit  a  man  if 
he  shall  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose 
his  own  soul,  or  what  shall  a  man  give 
in  exchange  for  his  soul  ?" 

Now,  expiring  in  blood  and  gloom. 
His  thought  again  grasps  the  worth  of 
a  deathless  soul.  His  vision  sweeps 
over  its  vast  reasoning  powers,  its  mar- 
velous ability  to  resurrect  past  impres- 
sions, its  power  to  embellish  the  future 
with  the  brush  of  hope,  its  free  agency 
elevating  it  in  the  scale  of  creation,  its 
affections  rising  like  the  fabled  phcenix 
from  the  ashes  of  calamity,  its  ambition 
fully  met  by  nothing  terrestrial,  and  its 
immortality  an  eternal  vestal  torch. 
From  the  cross  He  looks  out  on  the 
craped  skies  above  Him,  on  the  wall  of 
gloom  around  Him,  and  on  the  varied 
supernatural  phenomena  about  Him. 
And  these  all  loom  up  as  factors  in  the 
obsequies  of  a  lost  soul.  His  own  dy- 
ing ory  falls  on  the  ear  like  the  sound 


of  a  mighty  bell  swung  by  angelio 
hands,  and  tolling  in  weird  solemnity 
the  everlasting  knell  of  a  soul  perish- 
ing without  an  atonement. 

At  this  final  hour  Christ  says  in  sub- 
stance: "If  yonder  sun,  biding  his 
face  in  unnatural  night,  were  one  vast 
globe  of  gold,  I  could  recrente  him  in 
mightier  magnitude  by  a  word,  without 
this  appalling  experience,  were  he  sud- 
denly destroyed.  If  the  moon,  that 
will  throw  her  beams  to-night  on  the 
guard  that  will  patrol  my  tomb,  were  a 
diamond  mass,  I  could  again  call  her 
into  being  without  this  suffering,  were 
she  to  crumble  into  atoms  by  disaster. 
If  the  stars,  that  will  shine  to-night 
over  doomed  Jerusalem,  were  dropping 
into  ruin,  I  could  kindle  anew  their 
glory,  and  hang  them  again  on  the  di- 
vine will,  without  one  pang  of  pain. 
But  to  complete  the  only  possible  plan 
for  human  redemption,  and  indicate 
the  estimate  my  Father  places  even  on 
a  pauper's  soul,  He  must  smite  mesub- 
stitutionally,  with  omnipotent  power 
and  effect.  By  this  supernatural  dark- 
ness at  noonday,  by  these  gory  hands 
and  feet,  by  this  awful  solitude  of  spirit, 
I  hold  up  the  soul  as  the  masterpiece  of 
God's  workmanship,*iand  the  only  object 
in  the  universe  costing  for  its  ransom 
the  death  of  God*s  Son." 

Profoundly  consecrated  to  God,  men 
like  Alliene,  Knox,  Doddridge,  Henry, 
and  Moody,  have  been  thrilled  with  the 
realization  of  the  worth  and  peril  of 
souls.  But  no  mind  ever  grasped  the 
inherent  grandeur  and  value  of  a  death- 
less spirit  as  did  the  expiring  Jesus, 
when  the  Father  saw  the  necessity  of 
withdrawing  divine  comfort. 

To  God's  dear  children  the  thought 
that  we  have  not  been  redeemed  with 
corruptible  things  is  full  of  interest. 
The  pall  of  darkness  that  fell  on  the 
soul  of  Jesus'  has  hung  a  canopy  of 
hope  over  our  future.  The  gloom  that 
gathered  around  His  cross  has  spangled 
our  sky  with  brilliant  and  precious 
promises.  The  darkness  that  fell  on 
His  sad  heart  has  kindled  watch-fires 
of  rejoicing  along  the  mountain  peaks 
of  our   being.      Because    He    looked 
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mournfully  out  after  an  apparently  de- 
parted God,  we  have  become  heirs  of 
the  pledge,  **I  will  never  leave  you  nor 
forsake  you."  Christ  endured  this 
keenness  of  atoning  agony  that  our  sins 
might  be  canceled,  our  hearts  sancti- 
fied,  and  heaven  become  attainable. 

This  cry  from  Calvary  appeals  to  the 
unsaved  to  measure  their  responsibility 
to  God  from  the  standpoint  of  Christ's 
crucifixion.  At  Golgotha  He  paid  the 
debt  of  penalty  to  the  violated  law,  but 
not  the  debt  of  human  duty.  The  vol- 
untary rejection  of  our  personal  inter- 
est in  the  atonement  of  our  divine  Lord 
is  the  one  and  only  unpardonable  sin 
of  this  age— the  overshadowing  iniqui- 
ty that  has  no  forgiveness,  here  or  be- 
yond the  tomb.  He  who  commits  it  is 
a  moral  suicide.  Wading  through  the 
current  of  Christ's  death,  on  to  perdi- 
tion, God  will  forsake  the  self-doomed 
transgressor  when  he  stands  before  His 
bar.  And,  lost  forever,  where  no  star  of 
promise  twinkles  on  the  perpetual  dark- 
ness, that  man's  wail  will  be,  •*  My  God  ! 
my  God  !  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me?" 
And  to  that  dread  question  an  omnipo- 
tent conscience  —  that  trump  of  God 
whose  peal  will  ^ever  die— shall  re- 
spond, "If  any  man  love  not  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  let  him  be  anathema  mar- 
anatha." 

Forsaken  of  God  beyond  the  grave  I 
That  means  deserted  by  all  the  present 
agencies  employed  for  human  salvation. 
It  means  spending  eternity  in  the  fruit- 
less study  of  the  relations  between  the 
actual  and  possible,  the  deathless  pres- 
ent and  the  ruined  past.  May  God  save 
us  from  asking,  in  the  next  life,  the 
last  interrogatory  of  the  dying  Re- 
deemer: ••My  God!  my  God!  why  hast 

THOU   FORSAKEN  ME?" 
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Answer  to  prayer  need  not  come  by 
miraculous  means  to  be  just  as  much  an 
answer.  If  you  are  in  sore  need  of 
funds,  and  write  to  a  friend  for  money, 
and  receive  it  from  him  the  next  day,  is 
it  any  less  a  response  to  your  petition 
that  he  sent  the  money  by  the  regular 
mails  provided  by  government?  So 
Elijah's  prayer  for  rain  was  answered  by 
God,  though  the  cloud  rose  and  grew  in 
the  ordinary  way. —  W,  M,  Taylor, 


TEE  TWO-FOZJ)  ASPECT  OF  TEE  DXVINS 
WOSCNa. 

By  Axjexandeb  Maclaren,  D.D.,  in 
Union  Chapel,  Bibminoham,  Eng- 
land. 

If  a  man  hcUh  an  hundred  sheep,  end  one 
of  them  be  gone  astray,  doth  he  not  leave 
the  ninety-and-nine,  and  goHh  inio  the 
moun'ains,  and  aeeketh  that  vhieh  is 
gone  astray  f — (Matt,  xviii.  12.) 

The  wny  of  th*.  Lord  is  strength  to  the  up- 
right ;  hut  destruction  shall  bettthe  work- 
ers of  iniquity. — (Prov.  x.  29.) 

Yon  observe  that  the  words  *' shall 
be"  in  the  last  clause,  are  a  supplement. 
They  are  quite  unnecessary,  and  in  fact 
they  rather  hinder  the  sense.  They  de- 
stroy the  completeness  of  the  antithesis 
between  the  two  halves  of  the  verse.  If 
you  leave  them  out,  and  suppose  that 
the  *'  way  of  the  Lord  "is  what  is  spoken 
of  in  both  clauses,  yon  get  a  far  deeper 
and  fuller  meaning.  **The  way  of  the 
Lord  is  strength  to  the  upright;  but  de- 
struction to  the  workers  of  iniquity." 
It  is  the  same  way  which  is  strength  to 
one  man  and  ruin  to  another,  and  the 
moral  nature  of  the  man  determines 
which  it  shall  be  to  him.  That  is  a 
penetrating  word  which  goes  deep 
down.  The  unknown  thinkers,  to  whose 
keen  insight  into  the  facts  of  human 
life  we  are  indebted  for  this  book  ot 
Proverbs,  had  pondered  for  many  an 
hour  over  the  perplexed  and  complica- 
ted fates  of  men,  and  they  crystallized 
their  reflections  at  last  in  this  tbonght. 
They  have  in  it  struck  upon  a  principle 
which  explains  a  great  many  things,  and 
teaches  us  a  great  many  solemn  lessons. 
Let  us  try  to  get  a  hold  of  what  is  meant, 
and  then  to  look  at  some  applications 
and  illustrations  of  the  principle. 

I.  First,  then,  let  me  just  try  to  pat 
clearly  the  meaning  and  bearing  of  these 
words.  '•  The  way  of  the  Lord  **  means, 
sometimes  in  the  Old  Testament  and 
sometimes  in  the  New,  religion,  con* 
sidered  as  the  way  in  which  God  desires 
a  man  to  walk.  So  we  read  in  the  New 
Testament  of  •*  the  way,"  as  the  desig- 
nation cff  the  profession  and  practice  of 
Christianity ;  and  "  the  way  of  the  Lord" 
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often  is  used  in  the  Psalms  for  the  path 
^hich  He  traces  for  man  by  His  sov- 
ereign will. 

Bat  that,  of  course,  is  not  the  mean- 
ing here.  Here  it  means,  not  the  road 
in  which  Qod  prescribes  that  we  should 
walk,  but  that  road  in  which  He  Him- 
self walks;  or  in  other  words,  the  scene 
of  the  Divine  action,  the  solemn  foot- 
steps of  God  through  Oreation,  Prov- 
idence, and  History.  His  goings  forth 
are  from  everlasting.  His  way  is  in  the 
43ea.  His  way  is  in  the  sanctuary.  Mod- 
em language  has  a  whole  set  of  phrases 
which  mean  the  same  thing  as  the  Jew 
meant  by  "the  way  of  the  Lord,"  only 
that  God  is  left  out.  They  talk  about 
the  ••current  of  events,"  ''the  general 
tendency  of  things,"  "the  laws  of  hu- 
man affairs,"  and  so  on.  I  for  my  part 
prefer  the  old-fashioned  "Hebraism." 

To  many  modern  thinkers  the  whole 
drift  and  tendency  of  human  affairs 
affords  no  sign  of  a  person  directing 
these.  They  hear  the  clashing  and  grind- 
ing of  opposing  forces,  the  thunder  as 
of  falling  avalanches  and  the  moaning 
as  of  a  homeless  wind,  but  they  hear  the 
sound  of  no  footfalls  echoing  down  the 
ages.  This  ancient  teacher  had  keener 
ears.  Well  for  us  if  we  share  his  faith 
and  see  in  all  the  else  distracting  mys- 
teries of  life  and  history,  "the  way  of 
.  the  Lord."  But  not  only  does  the  ex- 
pression point  to  the  operation  of  a  per- 
sonal Divine  Will  in  human  affairs,  but 
it  conceives  of  that  operation  as  one,  a 
uniform  and  consistent  whole.  How- 
ever complicated  and  sometimes  appar- 
ently contradictory  the  individual  events 
were,  there  was  a  unity  in  them,  and 
they  all  converged  on  one  result.  The 
writer  does  not  speak  of  "ways,"  but  of 
"the  way,"  as  in  a  grand  unity.  It  is 
all  one  continuous,  connected,  consis- 
tent mode  of  operation  from  beginning 
to  end. 

The  author  of  this  proverb  believed 
something  more  about  the  way  of  the 
Lord.  He  believed  that  although  it  is 
higher  than  our  ways,  still,  a  man  can 
know  something  about  it,  and  that 
whatever  may  be  enigmatical  and  some- 
times almost  heart-breaking  in  it,  one 


thing  is  sure — that,  as  we  have  been 
taught  of  late  years  in  another  dialect, 
it  "makes  for  righteousness."  Olouds 
and  darkness  are  round  about  Him,  but 
the  Old  Testament  writers  never  falter 
in  the  conviction,  which  was  the  soul 
of  all  their  heroism  and  the  life  blood 
of  their  religion,  that  in  the  heart  of  the 
clouds  and  darkness,  "justice  and 
judgment  are  the  foundations  of  His 
throne." 

The  way  of  the  Lord,  says  this  old 
thinker,  is  hard  to  understand,  very 
complicated,  full  of  all  manner  of  per- 
plexities and  dif&cnlties,  and  yet  on  the 
whole  the  clear  drift  and  tendency  of 
the  whole  thing  is  discernable,  and  it  is 
this:  it  is  all  on  the  side  of  good.  Every- 
thing that  is  good,  and  everything  that 
does  good,  is  an  ally  of  God's,  and  may 
be  sure  of  the  Divine  favor,  and  of  the 
Divine  blessing  resting  upon  it.  And 
just  because  that  is  so  clear  the  other 
side  is  as  true;  the  same  way,  the  same 
set  of  facts,  the  same  continuous  stream 
of  tendency,  which  is  all  with  and  for 
every  form  of  good,  is  all  against  every 
form  of  evil.  Or,  as  the  Psalmist  puts 
the  same  idea,  "The  eyes  of  the  Lord 
are  upon  the  righteous,  and  His  ears  are 
open  unto  their  cry.  The  face  of  the 
Lord  is  against  them  that  do  evil."  The 
same  eye  which  beams  in  lambent  love 
on  "  the  righteous  "  burns  terribly  to 
the  evil  doer.  "  The  face  of  the  Lord  " 
means  the  side  of  the  Divine  nature 
which  is  turned  to  us,  and  is  manifest 
by  His  self-revealing  activity,  so  that 
the  expression  comes  near  in  meaning 
to  "the  way  of  the  Lord,"  and  the 
thought  in  both  cases  is  the  same,  that 
by  the  eternal  law  of  His  Being,  God*8 
actions  must  all  be  for  the  good  and 
against  the  evil. 

They  do  not  change,  but  a  man's  char- 
acter determines  which  aspect  of  them 
he  sees  and  has  to  experience.  God's 
way  has  a  bright  side  and  a  dark.  You 
may  take  which  you  like.  You  can  lay 
hold  of  the  thing  by  which  ever  handle 
you  choose.  On  the  one  side  it  is  con- 
vex, on  the  other,  concave.  Yon  can  ap- 
proach it  from  either  side,  as  yon  please. 
<*The  way  of  the  Lord"  must  touoh 
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your  ^'way."  Yoa  cannot  alter  that 
necessity.  Tonr  path  mast  either  ran 
parallel  in  the  same  direction  with  this, 
and  then  all  His  power  will  be  an  im- 
pulse to  bear  yoa  onward;  or  it  mnst 
ran  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  then 
all  His  power  will  be  for  yoar  rain,  and 
the  collision  with  it  will  crash  yoa  as  a 
ship  is  crashed,  like  an  egg-shell,  when 
it  strikes  an  iceberg.  Ton  can  choose 
which  of  these  shall  befall  yoa. 

And  there  is  a  still  more  striking 
beaaty  aboat  the  words,  if  we  give  the 
fall  literal  meaning  to  the  word 
••strength."  It  is  used  by  our  trans- 
lators, I  suppose,  in  a  somewhat  archaic 
and  peculiar  signification,  namely,  that 
of  a  stronghold.  At  all  events,  the 
Hebrew  means  a  fortress,  a  place  where 
men  may  live  safe  and  secure,  and  if  we 
take  that  meaning,  the  passage  gains 
greatly  in  force  and  beaaty.  This  "way 
of  the  Lord"  is  like  a  castle  for  the 
shelter  of  the  shelterless  good  man,  and 
behind  those  strong  bulwarks  he  dwells 
impregnable  and  safe.  Just  as  a  fortress 
is  a  security  to  the  garrison,  and  a  frown- 
ing menace  to  the  besiegers  or  enemies, 
so  the  •*  name  of  the  Lord  is  a  strong 
tower,"  and  the  "way  of  the  Lord  "  is  a 
fortress.  If  yon  choose  to  take  shelter 
within  it,  its  massive  walls  are  your 
security  and  your  joy.  If  you  do  not, 
they  frown  down  grimly  upon  you,  a 
menace  and  a  terror. 

How  diflferently,  800  years  ago,  Nor- 
mans and  Saxons,  looked  at  the  square 
towers  that  were  built  all  over  England 
to  bridle  the  inhabitants.  To  the  one 
they  were  the  sign  of  the  security  of 
their  dominion;  to  the  other  they  were 
the  sign  of  their  slavery  and  submission. 
Torture  and  prison  houses  they  might 
become;  frowning  portents  they  neces- 
sarily were.  "The  way  of  the  Lord  *» 
is  a  castle  fortress  to  the  man  that  does 
good,  and  to  the  man  that  does  evil  it  is 
a  threatening  prison  which  may  become 
a  bell  of  torture.  It  is  "ruin  to  the 
workers  of  iniquity."  I  pray  you,  settle 
for  yourself  which  of  these  it  is  to  be 
to  you. 

II.  And  now  let  me  say  a  word  or  two 
by  way  of  application,  or  illustration  of 


these  principles  that  are  here,  first,  let 
me  remind  yon  how  the  order  of  the 
an  i verse  is  such  that  righteousness  is 
life  and  sin  is  death.  This  onirerse  and 
the  fortunes  of  men  are  oomplieated  and 
strange.  It  is  hard  to  trace  any  laws, 
except  purely  physical  ones,  at  work. 
Still,  on  the  whole,  things  do  work  so 
that  goodness  is  blessedness,  and  bad- 
ness is  ruin.  That  is,  of  coarse,  not  al- 
ways true  in  regard  of  outward  things, 
bat  even  about  them  it  is  more  often 
and  obviously  true  than  we  sometimes 
recognize.  Hence  all  nations  have  their 
proverbs  embodying  the  generalized 
experience  of  oenttiries,  and  asserting 
that,  on  the  whole,  "  honesty  is  the  beitt 
policy,"  and  that  it  is  always  a  blander 
to  do  wrong. 

What  modem  phraseology  calls  "  laws 
of  nature,"  the  Bible  calls  ••the  way  of 
the  Lord  "  ;  and  the  manner  in  which 
these  help  a  man  who  conforms  to  them, 
and  hurt  or  kill  him  if  he  does  not,  is 
an  illustration  on  a  lower  level  of  the 
principle  of  our  text.  This  tremendous 
congeries  of  powers  in  the  midst  of 
which  we  live  does  not  care  whether  we 
go  with  it  or  against  it,  only  if  we  do 
the  one  we  shall  prosper,  and  if  we  do 
the  other  we  shall  very  likely  be  made 
an  end  of.  Try  to  stop  a  train  and  it 
will  run  over  you  and  murder  you.  Get 
into  it,  and  it  will  carry  you  smoothly 
along.  Our  lives  are  surrounded  with 
powers,  which  will  carry  our  messages 
and  be  oar  slaves  if  we  know  how  to 
command  nature  by  obeying  it,  or  will 
impassively  strike  ns  dead  if  we  do  not. 

Again,  in  oar  physical  life,  as  a  rule, 
virtue  makes  strength,  sin  brings  pun- 
ishment "Biotous  living**  makes  dis- 
eased bodies.  Sins  in  the  flesh  are  a- 
venged  in  the  flesh,  and  there  is  no 
need  for  a  miracle  to  bring  it  about,  that 
he  who  sows  to  the  flesh  shall  "  of  the 
flesh  reap  corruption.**  God  entrusts 
the  branding  and  punishment  of  the 
breach  of  the  laws  of  temperance  and 
morality  in  the  body,  to  the  "natural  * 
operation  of  such  breach.  The  inevit- 
able connection  between  sins  against 
the  body  and  disease  in  the  body,  is  an 
instance  of  the  way  of  the  Lord  — the 
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same  set  of  principles  and  foots— being 
strength  to  one  man  and  destrnction  to 
another.  Hundreds  of  young  men  in 
Manchester — some  of  whom  are  listen- 
ing to  me  now,  no  doubt — are  killing 
themselves,  or  at  least  are  ruining  their 
health,  by  flying  in  the  face  of  the  plain 
laws  of  purity  and  self-control.  They 
think  that  they  must  "have  their  fling,** 
and  *'obey  their  instincts,"  and  so  on« 
Well,  if  they  must,  then  another  "must " 
will  insist  upon  coming  into  play — and 
they  must  reap  as  they  have  sown,  and 
drink  as  they  have  brewed,  and  the 
grim  saying  of  this  book  about  profli- 
gate young  men  will  be  fulfilled  in 
many  of  them.  "His  bones  are  full  of 
the  iniquity  of  his  youth,  which  shall 
lie  down  with  him  in  the  grave."  Be 
not  deceived,  God  is  not  mocked,  and 
His  way  avenges  bodily  transgressions 
by  bodily  sufferings. 

And  then,  in  higher  regions,  on  the 
whole,  goodness  makes  blessedness,  and 
evil  brings  ruin.  All  the  powers  of 
God's  universe,  and  all  the  tenderness 
of  God's  heart,  are  on  the  side  of  the 
man  that  does  right.  The  stars  in  their 
courses  fight  against  the  man  that  fights 
against  Him;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
yielding  one's  self  to  the  will  of  God 
and  following  the  dictates  of  His  com- 
mandments, '*  Thou  shalt  make  a  league 
with  the  beasts  of  the  field,  and  the 
stones  of  the  field  shall  be  at  peace  with 
thee."  All  things  serve  the  soul  that 
serves  God,  and  all  war  against  him  who 
wars  against  his  Maker.  The  way  of 
the  Lord  cannot  but  further  and  help 
all  who  love  or  serve  Him.  For  them 
all  things  must  work  together  for  good. 
By  the  very  laws  of  Gtod's  own  being, 
which  necessarily  shape  all  His  actions, 
the  whole  "stream  of  tendency  without 
us  makes  for  righteousness,"  In  the 
one  course  of  life  we  go  with  the  stream 
of  divine  activity  which  pours  from  the 
throne  of  God.  In  the  other  we  are  like 
men  trying  to  row  a  boat  tip  Niagara. 
All  the  rush  of  the  mighty  torrent  will 
batter  us  back.  Onr  work  will  be 
doomed  to  destruction,  and  ourselves 
to -shame.  For  ever  and  ever  to  be  good, 
is  to  be  well.    An  eternal  truth  lies  in 


the  facts  that  the  same  word 
means  pleasant  and  right,  anc 
and  sorrow  are  both  called  "  e 
sin  is  self-inflicted  sorrow,  a 
"rogue  is  a  roundabout  fool.*^ 
yourselves  the  question:  "  Is  : 
harmony  with  or  opposed  to  t 
nipotent  laws  which  rule  thew 
of  life?" 

Still  further,  this  same  fact  o 
fold  aspect  and  operation  of 
way  of  the  Lord  will  be  made 
evident  in  the  future.  It  be* 
to  speak  very  reverently  and  \ 
about  that  matter,  but  I  can  o 
possible  that  the  one  manifei 
God  in  a  future  life  may  be  in  1 
the  same,  and  yet  that  it  ma^i 
opposite  effects  upon  oppos 
posed  souls.  According  to  thi 
tioal  illustration,  the  same 
melts  wax  hardens  clay,  and 
apocalypse  of  the  Divine  natu 
other  world  may  to  one  man  \ 
joy,  and  to  another  man  may 
and  despair.  I  do  not  dwell  t 
it  is  far  too  awful  a  thing  for  u 
about  to  one  another,  but  it 
your  taking  to  heart  when  yo 
dulging  in  easy  anticipation 
course  God  is  merciful  and 
and  save  anybody  after  he  d 
haps — I  do  not  go  any  furth 
perbaps — perhaps  God  cannoi 
haps  if  a  man  has  got  himself 
a  condition  as  it  i.s  possible  f 
to  get  into,  perhaps,  like  ligl 
diseased  eye,  the  purest  beaz 
the  most  exquisite  pain,  and 
ral  instinct  may  be  to  "  call 
rocks  and  the  hills  to  fall  up^ 
and  cover  them  up  in  a  m< 
darkness  from  that  Face  to  \ 
should  be  life  and  blessednes 

People  speak  of  future  rev 
punishments  as  if  they  were  | 
inflicted  by  simple  Divine  vol 
did  not  stand  in  any  necessai 
tion  with  holiness  on  the  one 
with  sin  on  the  other.  I  do 
that  some  portion  of  both  blii 
row  may  be  of  such  a  cbara* 
there  is  a  very  important  anO 
gion  in  which  our  actions  1 
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automatically  bring  coDseqnences here- 
after of  joy  or  Borrow,  without  any  spec- 
cial  retributive  action  of  God's. 

We  have  only  to  keep  in  view  one  or 
two  things  about  the  future  which  we 
know  to  be  true,  and  we  shall  see  this. 
Suppose  a  man  with  his  memory  of  all 
his  past  life  perfect,  and  his  conscience 
stimulated  to  greater  sensitiveness  and 
clearer  judgment,  and  all  opportunities 
ended  of  gratifying  tastes  and  appetites 
whose  food  is  in  this  world,  while  yet 
the  soul  has  become  dependent  on  them 
for  ease  and  comfort.  What  more  is 
needed  to  make  a  hell  ?  And  the  sup- 
position is  but  the  statement  of  a  fact. 
We  seem  to  forget  much,  but  when  the 
waters  are  drained  off  all  the  lost  things 
will  be  found  at  the  bottom.  Conscience 
dulled  and  sophisticated  here.  But  the 
icy  cold  of  death  will  wake  it  up,  and 
the  new  position  will  give  new  insight 
into  the  true  character  of  our  actions. 
You  see  how  often  a  man  at  the  end  uf 
life  has  his  eyes  cleared  to  see  his 
faults.  But  how  much  more  will  that 
be  the  case  hereafter  !  When  the  rush 
of  passion  is  passed,  and  you  are  far 
enough  from  your  life  to  look  at  it 
as  a  whole,  holding  it  at  arm*s  length, 
you  will  see  better  what  it  looks  like. 
There  is  nothing  improbable  in  sup- 
posing that  inclinations  and  tastes 
which  have  been  nourished  for  a  life- 
time, may  survive  the  possibility  of  in- 
dulging them  in  another  life,  as  they 
often  do  in  this;  and  what  can  be  worse 
than  such  a  thirst  for  one  dropof  water, 
which  never  can  be  tasted  more.  These 
things  are  certain,  and  no  more  is 
needed  to  make  sin  produce,  by  neces- 
sary consequences,  misery  and  ruin; 
while  similarly,  goodness  brings  joy, 
peace,  and  blessing. 

But  again,  the  self- revelation  of  Gk)d 
has  this  same  double  aspect.  "  The  way 
of  the  Lord  "  may  mean  the  process  by 
which  He  reveals  His  character.  Every 
truth  concerning  Him  may  be  either  a 
joy  or  a  terror  to  men.  All  His  ••at- 
tributes" are  huilded  into  "a  strong 
tower,  into  which  the  righteous  run- 
neth, and  is  safe,"  or  else  they  are 
builded  into  a  prison  and  torture-house. 


So  the  thought  of  God  may  either  be  a 
happy  and  strengthening  one,  or  an  un- 
welcome one.  '*  I  remembered  God,  and 
was  troubled,'*  says  the  Psalmist.  What 
an  awful  confession — tbnt  the  thought 
of  God  disturbed  him !  The  thoaght 
of  God  to  some  of  us  is  a  very  unwel- 
come one,  as  unwelcome  as  the  thought 
of  a  detective  to  a  company  of  thieves. 
Is  not  that  dreadfal  ?  Masic  is  a  tor- 
tnre  to  some  ears,  and  there  are  people 
who  have  so  alienated  their  hearts  and 
wills  from  God  that  the  Name  that 
should  be  **  their  dearest  faith  *'  is  not 
only  their  *' ghastliest  doubt,'*  but  theii 
greatest  pain. 

O,  brethren  !  the  thoaght  of  God  and 
all  that  wonderfal  complex  of  mighty 
attributes  and  beauties  which  make  His 
Name  should  be  our  delight,  the  key  to 
all  treasures,  the  end  of  all  sorrows,  our 
light  in  darkness,  our  life  in  death,  our 
all  in  all.  It  is  either  that  to  me,  or  it 
is  something  that  I  would  fain  forget; 
which  is  it  to  you  ?  Especially  the  Gos- 
pel has  this  double  aspect.  Our  text 
speaks  of  the  distinction  between  the 
righteous  and  evil  doers,  but  how  to  pass 
from  the  one  class  to  the  other,  it  does 
not  tell  us.  The  Gospel  is  the  answer 
to  that  question.  It  tells  us  that  though 
we  are  all  *'  workers  of  iniquity,"  and 
must,  therefore,  if  such  a  text  as  this 
were  the  last  word  to  be  spoken  on  the 
matter,  share  in  the  rnin  which  smites 
the  opponent  of  the  Divine  will,  we  may 
pass  from  that  class,  and  by  simple 
faith  in  Him  who  died  on  the  Cross  for 
all  workers  of  iniquity,  may  become  of 
those  righteous  on  whose  side  God  works 
in  all  His  way,  who  have  all  His  attri- 
butes drawn  up  like  an  embattled  army 
in  their  defence,  and  have  His  mighty 
name  for  their  refuge. 

As  the  very  crown  of  the  ways  of  God, 
the  work  of  Christy  and  the  record  of  it 
in  the  Gk>spel,  have  most  eminently  this 
double  aspect.  God  meant  nothing  but 
the  salvation  of  the  whole  world  when 
He  sent  ns  this  Gospel.  His  '*way" 
tlierein  was  pure,  nnmingled,  nniversal 
love.  We  can  make  that  great  message 
untroubled  blessing  by  simply  accept- 
ing it.    Nothing  more  is  needed  but  to 
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take  God  afc  His  word,  and  to  close  with 
His  sincere  and  earnest  invitation. 
Then  Christ's  work  becomes  the  fort- 
ress in  which  we  are  guarded  from  sin 
and  gnilt,  from  the  arrows  of  conscience 
and  fiery  darts  of  temptation.  Bnt  if 
not  accepted,  then  it  is  not  passive,  it  is 
not  nothing.  If  rejected,  it  does  more 
harm  to  a  man  than  anything  else  can, 
jnst  because,  if  accepted,  it  would  have 
done  him  more  good.  The  brighter  the 
light  the  darker  its  shadow.  The  pillar 
which  symbolized  the  presence  of  Qod 
sent  down  iufluenceson  either  side,  to 
the  trembling  crowd  of  the  Israelites  on 
the  one  hand,  to  the  pursuing  ranks  of 
the  Egyptians  on  the  other,  and  though 
the  pillar  was  one,  opposite  effects 
streamed  from  it,  and  it  was  **a  cloud 
and  darkness  to  them,  bnt  it  gave  light 
by  night  to  these."  Everythiug  depends 
on  which  side  of  the  pillar  yon  cboose 
to  see.  The  ark  of  God  which  brought 
dismay  and  death  among  false  gods  and 
their  worshippers  brought  blessing  into 
the  bumble  house  of  Obed  Edom,  the 
man  of  Gath,  with  whom  it  rested  for 
three  months  before  it  was  set  in  its 
place  in  the  city  of  David.  That  which 
is  meant  to  be  the  savor  of  life  unto 
life,  must  either  be  that  or  the  savor  of 
death  unto  death 

Jesus  Christ  is  somethiruj  to  each  of  us. 
For  you  who  have  heard  His  name  ever 
since  you  were  children, your  relation  to 
Him  settles  your  condition  and  your 
prospects,  and  moulds  your  character. 
Either  He  is  for  yon  the  tried  Corner- 
stone, the  sure  Foundation,  on  which 
whosoever  builds  will  not  be  confound- 
ed;or  He  is  a  stone  of  stumbling,  against 
which  whosoever  stumbles  will  be 
broken,  and  which  will  crush  to  powder 
whomsoever  i  falls  upon.  *'This  Child  is 
set  for  the  rise  **  or  for  the  fall  of  all  who 
hear  His  name;  He  Imvesno  man  at  the 
level  at  which  He  found  him,  bnt  either 
lifts  him  up  nearer  to  God  and  purity 
and  joy,  or  sinks  him  into  an  ever-d^- 
•eending  pit  of  darkening  separation 
from  all  these.  Which  is  He  to  yon  ? 
Something  He  muKt  be;  your  fttr«Dgtb 
or  your  rain.  If  you  commit  your  n^mln 
to  Him  in  humble  faitb  He  will  lf«yoor 


Peace,  your  Life,  Your  Heaven.  If  you 
turn  from  His  offered  grace  He  will  be 
your  Pain,  your  Death,  your  Torture. 
**What  maketh  Heaven,  that  maketh 
hell."     Which  do  yon  choose  Him  to  be  ? 


►♦^ 


&ABVEST2ISSS  IS  BELiaiON. 
By  Rev.  SYiiVESTEB  F.  Scjovel,  Presi- 
dent WOOSTEB  UNrVERSITY,  ObIO. 

And  from  the  dnys  of  John  the  Baptist  until 
now,  the  kingdom  cf  heaven  miffereth  viO' 
lence,  and  the  violent  taketh  U  by  force, — 
Matt.  xi:12. 

1.  Earnestness  is  a  distinguishing 
mark  of  race-elevation.  (1)  Beginning 
lowest  in  the. East  (Mongolian);  (2) 
Latin  race  next;  (3)  Teutonic;  (4)  An- 
glo-Saxon. 

2.  Earnestness  is  characteristic  of 
great  epochs.  Great  eras  are  earth- 
quakes of  earnestness.  Trifling  is  put 
away.  Deep  thoughts  stir  men.  Com- 
mon men  become  heroes,  etc.  (1)  Cru- 
sades; (2)  Reformation ;  (3)  Netherlands; 
(4)  Scotland;  (5)  America  (Rev'n,  1861); 
(6)  France  in  1789-1871. 

3.  Earnestness  is  a  criterion  of  indi- 
vidual character.  Men  weigh  accord- 
ing to  earnestness.  It  is  mora  than 
ability.  The  able  man  may  be  dillet- 
antish;  the  earnest  man,  never.  He  will 
blunder  into  more  than,  etc.  Ear's 
synonym  for  Jenus,  for  Paul,  for  How- 
ard, etc. 

4.  Of  all  places  for  earnestness  relig- 
ion is  the  most  important  and  natural. 
Perrennial  source  nniverMslly  diffused. 

6.  This  is  the  immediate  teaching  of 
the  text.  Our  Savior  means  that  if  a 
man  will  be  saved  he  mnst  b<)  in  ear- 
nest. Nearly  a  year  later  He  said:  "The 
law  of  the  prophets  were  until  John; 
bnt  since  that  time  the  kingdom  of  God 
is  preached,  and  every  man  presseth 
into  it."  (Biazetai,)  Jesus  in  trod  tic^'d 
and  Christ  preached  a  religion  in  which 
earnestness  was  an  essential.  Let  us 
examine  the  subject, 

HEAatmn  rou  Kkunxwrnvm  nr  UsLfi>- 

lOJf. 

I,  Earnestn#'ss  about  religion  is  de- 
manded by  thf  n/ihire  itf  reH/jhn  iiMtiJf. 

It  is  an  foment  thing.  L  An  a  scheme 
of  momhip.    (a)  Brings  the  soul  into 
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contact  with  Gk>cl.  (b)  Demands  exer- 
cise of  best  powers,  (c)  Utterly  rejects 
anything  not  in  earnest.  How  angry 
Qod  is  with  false  worship ! 

2.  As  a  series  of  truths,  (a)  Far-reach- 
ing in  extent.  (6)  Directly  appealing 
to  oar  deepest  nature,  (c)  Taking  in 
heaven  and  earth  and  man. 

3.  As  a  system  of  duty,  (a)  Claims 
control  of  life  at  every  point*  (&)  Even 
of  heart  and  soul  and  feelings  and  par« 
poses,  (c)  Embraces  words  and  speech, 
(d)  Demands  conformity  to  a  written 
standard.     (€)  Presents  a  high  ideal. 

4.  As  a  revelation  of  fntnre  rewards 
and  punishments,  (a)  Puts  upon  men 
an  untold  pressure  at  this  point.  (6) 
Keeps  the  conscience  sensitive,  (c) 
Shows  immense  interests  conditioned 
on  a  short  time. 

"Religion"  cannot  be  spoken  as  a 
word  without  awakening  earnest 
thought.  It  embraces  almost  every- 
thing which  can  awaken  and  stir  men 
profoundly. 

11.  Earnestness  in  religion  is  demand- 
ed by  earnestness  in  the  God  whom  relig- 
ion reveals. 

No  epicurean  deity,  careless  of  men, 
etc.  God  has  manifested  no  desire  to 
get  away  from  the  race. 

1.  God's  earnestness  visible  in  nature, 
(a)  It  is  a  whirl  of  terrible  forces.  (6) 
It  has  a  mysterious  and  deep  history, 
(c)  But  an  intelligent  purpose  was 
through  it  all.  (Evident  in  man.)  (d) 
It  cannot  be  a  giant's  sport;  it  must  be 
a  design  of  God. 

2.  Visible  in  the  things  permitted  and 
accomplished  in  Providence,  (o)  All- 
embracing  designs.  Purpose  widening 
with  the  suns.  (&)  Contradictions  only 
apparent. 

3.  Earnestness  in  God's  self-revelation 
visible,  (a)  God  comes  nearer  to  man 
at  every  step.  ^&)  Earnestness  of  a  writ- 
ten revelation,  (c)  Disclosed  also  in 
history  of  ancient  people,  (d)  Blossom- 
ing in  the  Incarnation.  Then  in  the 
example  of  Christ;  then  in  the  atone- 
ment; then  in  Pentecost. 

4.  The  language  of  Scripture  as  reveal- 
ing earnestness  in  God.  (a)  Definite 
command.     (&)  Tender  pleading,     (c) 


Strong  remonstianoe.  (d)  Brilliant  prom* 
ises. 

Nothing  left  undone  to  prove  Qod'f 
earnestness.  Can  man  trifle  in  religionf 
The  only  thing  that  can  answer  God  ii 
earnestness  in  us. 

m.  Earnestness  is  demanded  by  the 
d^fieulties  inbemg  religious, 

"Kingdom  suffereth  violence, "  eta 

1.  These  are  real.  Joshua  said,  "Ye 
cannot  serve  the  Lord  yonr  God,"  etc 
(Service.)  Christ  said:  ** Strive  to  en- 
ter in,  for, -etc.,  shall  seek,"  etc  (£xer« 
tion.)  The  promises  are  **to  him  that 
overcometh."  (Perseveranoe.)  "All  run 
in  the  race,  but  one  obtaineth."  (Obe- 
dience.) "Many  are  called,  but  few 
are  chosen."  (Shallowness  banished.) 
**He  went  away  sorrowing, "etc  (Riches 
discounted.)  "  Many  went  back  and 
walked,"  etc.  (Intellectual  pride  re- 
jected. ) 

2.  They  are  not  difficulties  in  religion 
itself.  The  door  is  wide  open.  The 
invitations  universaL  The  conditions 
are  blessings.  Abundant  grace  is  sup* 
plied. 

3.  They  are  in  us.  (a)  Unbelief;  (6) 
Love  of  sin;  (e)  Love  of  the  world;  (d) 
Self-will  and  pride;  (e)  Spiritual  indo- 
lence and  indi£ference. 

4.  These  are  complicated  by  our  sur- 
roundings, (a)  Our  bodily  necessities, 
our  dependants,  etc  (6)  Unfriendly 
course  of  this  world,  (c)  Special  cir- 
cumstances. 

5.  And  there  is  no  accommodation 
of  conditions.  Religion  no  respecter 
of  persons.  No  royal  road  to  Zion! 
Money  and  position,  etc  Nay,  "bow 
hardly  shall  they,"  eta  We  must  take 
it  by  force. 

IV.  Earnestness  in  religion  is  demand* 
ed  by  our  actucd  dangers  and  needs. 

1.  Religion  is  a  scheme  of  pardon  as 
well  as  a  code  of  practice,  and  a  system 
of  truth,  (a)  It  is  addressed  to  sinners; 
appeals  to  conscience;  awakens  con- 
science by  law.  (b)  It  is  thus  addressed 
to  endangered  sinners.  Our  exposore 
is  imminent :  "  condemned  already." 
That  condemnation  is  final,  if  we  re- 
pent not,  because  it  is  for  just  and  saffi- 
cient  reasons.    "This  is  the  oondem- 
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nation,"  etc.  That  exposure  under 
condemnation  is  nniversal;  different  in 
degree,  bnt  true  of  all.  The  penalty 
of  the  condemnation  is  inconoeivably 
awful.  Exclusion  from  heaven :**  When 
once/'  etc.  Torments  of  oonsoience: 
"Their  worm,"  etc. 

2.  Here  is  the  supreme  reason  for  ear- 
nestness in  seeking  the  kingdom  of 
beaTen.  It  is  your  life.  Tou  are  ener- 
getic in  ordinary  business,  bnt  how 
much  more  energetic  to  save  your  goods 
from  fire!  Clothing  for  ship-wrecked 
men  is  important;  but  first  let  them  be 
brought  to  shore.  Here  we  stand  in 
Tiew  of  the  life-and-death  choice  to  be 
made  by  every  soul,  and  in  view  of  the 
judgment-seat. 

3.  The  whole  situation,  then,  is :  (a) 
Earnestness  for  an  earnest  religion;  (&) 
Earnestness  to  meet  an  earnest  Qod; 

(c)  Earnestness  to  do  a  difficult  work; 

(d)  Earnestness  to  escape  imminent 
danger.  The  last  two  ^eet  and  blind. 
Difficult  work  in  front,  and  danger 
pressing  behind. 

Y.  Now  contrast  the  earnestness  so 
evidently  demanded  by  our  situation, 
and  the  Ivjhtnesa  with  which  some  treat 
the  whole  matter. 

1.  Contentment,  with  slight  grounds 
for  unbelief,  is  a  clear  indication  of 
want  of  religious  earnestness.  To  this 
our  Savior  directs  attention  in  this  chap- 
ter. He  complains  of  the  captiousness 
of  that  generation:  "  We  have  piped 
unto  you,"  etc.,  for  "John  came,"  etc. 
John  did  not  dress  well  enough ;  Christ 
dressed  too  well.  John  drank  too  lit- 
tle; Christ  too  much.  John  kept  too 
separate  from  the  people;  Christ  too 
near  them,  etc. 

So  modem  cavils  run  in  the  same  shal- 
low channels;  Christians  too  stingy  to 
live  well,  or  too  extravagant.  Beserved 
and  careful,  they  are  "unco  guid" 
and  stnck-up ;  but  if  more  free,  then 
they  are  just  like  us  and  no  better,  etc. 
Devoted  to  religion,  they  are  bigots ; 
easy-going  Christians,  they  are  hyp- 
ocrites. Thus  about  the  Church  and 
the  ministry.  ••  Too  cold,  nobody 
■peaks  to  me,"  says  one;  "Too  warm, 
they  bother  me,"  says  another.    Ah  I 


wisdom  is  justified  of  her  children,  bat 
alas!  alas!  men  are  losing  their  souls 
by  such  trifling,  (a)  They  shift  respon- 
sibility from  self  to  others.  (&)  They 
give  the  enemy  power  jnst  where  they 
are  weakest 

2.  Then  see  the  lightness  with  which 
some  tarn  away  to  business.  "They 
go  their  way,  one  to  his  farm,"  etc.  A 
crooked  finger  of  the  beckoning  world 
is  more  than  the  outstretched  hand 
ofOod! 

8.  There  is  lack  of  earnestness  shown 
in  deferred  offers  and  broken  promises. 
No  present  pressure  is  felt.  Fast  and 
loose,  with  good  purposes. 

4.  There  is  lack  of  earnestness  in 
feeble  beginnings  and  speedy  abandon- 
ments. How  many  hopefal  once  and 
indifferent  now?  Stony 'ground  hear- 
ers and  thorny-ground,  etc.* 

Application. — 1.  Remember  that  the 
religious  earnestness  to  which  Christ 
exhorts  you  is  no  fanatical  excitement. 
^1)  No  !  "  Dancing  dervishes  "  are  the 
type  of  all  merely  physical  and  merely 
emotional  religion.  Evil  in  all  its 
effects.  (2)  Christ  desires  intelligent 
energy;  (a)  in  thought,  about  sin,  truth, 
etc.:  (&)  in  study,  to  know  Gk>d*s  will; 

(c)  in  conflict,  with  stubborn  will,  etc. 

(d)  in  obedience*  to  all  God's  law.  (3) 
Christ  counsels  immediate  surrender, 
implicit  faith,  service  began  on  the  in- 
stant, growing  into  His  likeness ;  dedi- 
cation to  great  purpose  of  saving  men. 

These  things  call  for  all  the  energy 
and  earnestness  possible  to  yon. 

2.  Bemember  how  soon  difficulties 
melt  away  before  earnestness,  (a)  As 
with  Bartimens,  Zaocbeus,  Syrophe- 
niclan  woman.  (6)  "The  pnblicans  and 
harlots  go  into  the  kingdom  before 
yon,"  said  Christ  to  the  chief  priests, 
"  because  they  were  in  earnest."  3.  Ex- 
amine the  reasons  by  which  indiffer- 
ence replaces  earnestness.  How  shal- 
low they  are !  (a)  Unbelief.  All  things 
wrapt  in  mist  Bot  God  is  with  him. 
(Matterhorn  concealed,  etc.)  (6)  The 
struggle  of  natural  inclination.  But 
religion  is  a  new  natare.  (c)  The  power 
of  this  world's  course,  which  is  away 
from  God  and  the  sapemataral.    But 
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there  is  an  inner  life,  and  there  is  a 
future  life,  (d)  Lack  of  the  feeling  of 
urgency.  *•  Well  enough  ;"  **  Time 
enough."  Yet  we  know  that  **Work 
while  the  day  lastH."  (e)  Indispo8ition 
to  change.  But  all  progress  i8  change; 
and  indifference  is  but  change  for  the 
worse,  etc.  4.  Earnestness  is  demand- 
ed by  your  conduct  in  everything  else 
which  you  really  believe  will  be  to 
your  advantage.  Consistency  demands 
it.  (a)  Pursuing  a  joy.  How  the  eye 
glistens,  etc. !  (6)  Following  up  a  gain. 
What  anxiety  manifested !  Morality 
even  a  felt  restraint,  (c)  Discovering 
a  truth  or  a  fact.  How  the  heart  beats  ! 
etc.  Scientific  enthusiasm.  But  relig- 
ion is  joy,  ifl  gain,  is  truth.  "I  am  the 
way,"  etc. 

5.  Appeal  for  considerate  decision, 
(a)  These  are  the  only  proper  or  wise 
or  right  things  for  our  first  earnestness. 
(6)  These  will  please  God.  (c)  These 
demand  and  deserve  your  whole  soul, 
(d)  Come  to  them,  as  they  come  to  you. 
Take  the  kingdom  by  force,  etc.  "Seek 
first  the  kingdom,"  etc. 

^■» 

THE  W0NDEEFT7L  ?BA7EB. 

Bt  Richabd  S.  Stobbs,  D.D.   [Conobe- 

uational],  Brooklyn. 

Thy  kingdom  comt.     Thy  icill  be  done. — 
Luke  xi:  2. 

Thebe  are  some  words  often  on  our 
lips,  the  contents  of  which  we  do  not 
compass.  The  wonderfulness  of  mean- 
ing may  be  hidden  by  their  familiarity. 
They  lie  in  common  speech  as  the  nug- 
get of  gold  in  the  earth,  or  the  diamond 
enveloped  in  the  quartz.  They  are  to 
us  as  an  article  of  beauty  or  value  may 
be  to  any  person  who,  holding  it  in  his 
possession,  is  yet  ignorant  of  its  worth. 
The  very  vastness  of  thought  may,  on 
the  other  hand,  so  impress  us  as  to  im- 
part a  vagueness  to  it,  so  that  it  may 
loom  up  before  our  eyes  like  fire-mist, 
rather  than  as  a  rounded,  concentrated 
orb.  We  utter  these  words  as  often  as 
we  pray,  "Thy  kingdom  come;  Thy 
will  be  done."  During  the  Week  of 
Prayer,  in  fellowship  with  Christians 
all  Qjiii^tke  globe,  we  have  used  them, 


in  the  family,  in  social  and  in  public 
prayer.  What  a  reach  of  thought! 
••  Thy  will;  Thy  kingdom.*'  Words hke 
these  embrace  every  heart  and  every 
household  on  this  planet;  they  recog- 
nize and  eulogize  a  common  nature  in 
mankind,  the  capacity  and  privilege  of 
fellowship  with  God. 

No    such    conception    was    common 
among    men    when     they    were    firat 
uttered.     It  was  not  to  be  found  in  lan- 
guage, literature,  commerce,  or  in  the 
maxims  of  political  science.     The  idea 
was  unique.     No  one  is  too  weak,  none 
too  lofty  or  strong;  no  one  is  too  base, 
and  none  too  refined ;  all  are  embraced 
in  one  foreseen    and    desired  result 
Beneath  every  varying  distinction  under 
which  men  are   classified,  there  runs 
one  broad,  distinct,  universal  princi- 
ple, a  possible,  a  certain  harmony,  sap- 
posed,  anticipated  of  the   human  will 
and  the  divine.     This  is   to  be  not  of 
mere  constraint,  but  a  joyful  unity  of 
affection;  not  an  intermittent  harmony, 
but  permanent;  not  in  one  place,  but 
everywhere  on  earth,  as  everywhere  in 
heaven  !    Vast  indeed  is  this  idea  in  its 
reach  and  in  the  radicalness  of  its  re- 
quirements; beautifnl  and   beneficent 
also  in    its   results.     The    might  and 
majesty  of  law  is  seen  in  the  physic&l 
creation.     Every   sand  on   the   beach, 
every  cresting  billow  of  the  sea,  every 
mountain  on  the  shore,  every  star  on 
the  front  of  night,  every  comet  in  its 
fiery  path  through  the  heavens,  is  held 
by  the  law  which  the  Creator  made;  and 
so  all  nature  moves  on  in   Hs  undis- 
turbed career.     When  this  harmony  is 
paralleled  in  the  moral  world,  there  will 
reign  a  serene,    cry.staline  purity  and 
peace  in  the  individual,  in  the  social 
circle,  and  in   national  life.    All  this 
beneficent  work  is  contemplated  by  this 
great   petition,  "  Thy  well    bb   done.** 
The   Master  knew  this    heavenly  life 
Himself  by  eternal  experience;  out  of 
this,  his  personal  knowledge.  He  taught 
His  disciples  and  us,  as  well,  evermore 
to  pray,  "Thy  kingdom  come." 

Consider  the  boldness  of  Christ  in 
speaking  these  words.  Men  have  be- 
littled the  Redeemer  and  His  teachings. 
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They  have  failed  to  conceive  of  the  au- 
gust grandeur  of  His  character  and 
work.  Here  is  a  single  thought  of  His, 
which  is  the  snblimest  ideal  ever  pre- 
sented in  human  speech:  something 
which,  heretofore,  was  utterly  unknown 
on  earth  in  its  true  scope  and  fullness. 
Christ  here  announces  the  fellowship  of 
the  human  with  the  divine  nature,  the 
sanctification  of  man's  will  and  temper, 
audits  union  with  Gk)d's  purpose  and 
plan.  He  was  the  one,  alone,  in  all  the 
world  who  knew  what  it  meant,  "Thy 
will  be  done,"  and  what  was  possible  to 
man.  The  world  in  His  day  was,  as 
now,  full  of  fierce  ambitions  and  bellig- 
erent forces.  Only  military  power 
seemed  to  be  supreme  and  triumphant 
In  the  midst  of  all  the  rivalries  of  the 
race,  Christ  stands  as  the  index  of  a 
spiritual  kingdom,  for  the  prevalence 
of  which  His  disciples  are  to  pray.  He 
perfectly,  they — timid  and  passionate 
—  very  imperfectly,  represented  the 
kingdom  of  God  to  be  set  up  in  the 
world.  *•  Impossible  T  you  would  have 
said,  had  you  then  lived.  Men  say  so 
now,  even  though  Pentecost  has  past, 
martyrs  and  missionaries  have  lived 
and  died;  though  the  printing  press 
has  multiplied  the  leaves  of  life,  and 
commerce  has  carried  them  with  its 
merchandise  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 
They  say  that  ancient  civilizations  are 
too  refractory  to  be  moulded  into  the 
spirit  of  the  Gospel,  and  that  the  hea- 
then are  too  firmly  wedded  to  their  su- 
perstitions to  be  converted  to  God.  O, 
in  our  meanness  of  spirit  and  power- 
lessness  of  faith,  think  of  Him  !  He 
stood  alone  in  His  serene  majesty  and 
boldly  taught  the  story  and  the  glory  of 
that  kingdom  for  which  they  were  to 
pray;  He  speaking,  as  it  were,  into  the 
air,  with  no  press  to  record  and  no  sail 
to  carry  His  words;  with  no  convincing 
illustrations  of  saintly  martyr  spirit  to 
point  to;  no  Rome,  or  Antioch,  or 
America,  with  their  converted  thou- 
aands  to  authenticate  His  message — He, 
towering  up  in  solitary  grandeur  of 
might  and  sight  above  all  men,  said 
unto  them,  "When  ye  pray,  say  .  .  . 
Thy  kingdom  come!'* 


Again:  think  what  light  is  cast  upon 
the  Gospel  by  this  utterance  of  the  Son 
of  God.  We  look  at  the  Scriptures,  and 
sometimes  think  them  a  small,  weak 
instrument  to  regenerate  the  race;  we 
compare  them  with  the  libraries  of  phi- 
losophy, with  the  mighty  rhythmic  po- 
ems of  other  ages;  with  the  arts  and  the 
sciences  to  which  men  turn  as  to  po- 
tent  factors  in  society;  but  Christ  had 
not  one  of  these  in  mind,  unless  sub- 
sidiary. He  spoke  His  words  into  the 
air,  as  I  have  said,  but  trusted  to  the 
illumination  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  by 
which  enlightenment  His  disciples 
would  be  guided  into  all  truth.  The 
word  of  life  was  to  regenerate  the  world. 
It  is  smnll :  we  may  carry  it  in  the 
pocket.  So  the  telescope  is  small  that 
brings  to  view  the  starry  depths  of  dis- 
tant sky.  The  powder  is  small,  yet 
forms  a  mighty  projectile  force.  The 
potion  may  be  very  small  that  the  chem- 
ist mingles  by  which  the  irritated 
nerves  are  soothed  to  sleep.  This 
••little"  Gbspel,  this  "foolishness  of 
God,"  is  a  mighty  power.  It  is  the 
truth  of  God.  Law  is  planted  in  it. 
Penalty  flashes  from  it.  Promises  shine 
with  celestial  effulgence.  All  the  truths 
of  the  Gk>spel,  all  the  work  and  teach- 
ings of  Christ,  from  the  beginning  even 
to  His  death  and  resurrection ;  all  the 
operations  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  whom  He 
sent  into  the  world — all  these  converge 
to  the  one  single  point,  "Thy  kingdom 
come;  thy  will  be  done."  This  was  the 
one  supreme,  central  thought  of  Christ. 
Let  men  quarrel  about  miracles:  to  me, 
this  divine  prescience  of  Christ  has  a 
significance  grander  than  them  all. 

In  view  of  what  has  been  said,  we 
recognize  the  true  standard  by  which 
we  are  to  measure  society.  Its  value 
and  its  beauty  are  not  found  in  its  lit- 
erary culture,  its  commercial  enterprise, 
its  democratic  institutions,  in  any  or 
all  of  the  secularities  of  life.  The  test 
is  this:  How  far  is  the  divine  idea  real- 
ized? Is  the  kingdom  of  God  set  up? 
Is  His  will  measurably  done?  Here  is 
an  absolute  and  final  test.  It  grows 
clearer  and  more  imperative  as  the  race 
is  coming  to  its  future.     We  measure 
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the  society  of  Christ's  day,  and  con- 
demn it.  We  measure  medisBval  life  by 
ibis  standard,  and  condemn  it.  Men 
will  measure  us  in  future  years,  and 
condemn  uh  if  the  moral  spirit  and  ten- 
dency of  this  age  fail  to  realize  this 
conception  of  Christ.  Let  us  not  be 
proud,  then,  of  our  wealth,  power  and 
intelligence.  These  are  but  auxiliary 
and  tributary.  If  we  are  advancing 
Ood's  kingdom,  then  these  take  on  a  ce- 
lestial lustre,  a  brightness  caught  from 
the  Sun  of  Righteousness,  as  the  golden 
edges  of  a  cloud  shine,  not  from  a  glory 
evolved  from  its  darkness,  but  from  a 
splendor  borrowed  from  the  sun. 

Here,  again,  we  find  the  criterion  of 
judgment  as  to  what  constitutes  indi- 
▼idual  renown  in  history.  It  is  not 
scholarship,  social  distinction,  leader- 
ship in  the  senate  or  in  the  field;  bat 
the  test  is  this:  "How  far  has  one 
wrought  and  prayed  for  the  furtherance 
of  God's  will,  for  the  upbuilding  of 
His  kingdom  in  the  earth?"  So  we 
justly  honor  martyr  and  missionary. 
We  say  that  the  blood  of  the  slain  is 
the  seed  of  the  Church;  that  eyery 
prayer  and  effort  and  benefaction  will 
not  be  fruitless  in  the  name  and  service 
of  the  Master;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  crown  will  be  torn  from  the  brow  of 
genius,  and  the  jeweled  robe  from  the 
majesty  of  power,  when  genius  and 
power  have  been  but  servants  of  ambi- 
tion seeking  to  secure  personal  glory 
and  eminence,  instead  of  the  honor  of 
Gk>d,  in  the  world. 

Finally,  we  are  reminded  in  these 
words  of  Jesus,  of  the  great  opportunity 
of  life.  We  may  co-operate  with  God 
in  bringing,  first,  our  own  souls  into 
harmony  with  His  will,  and  then  lead- 
ing other  spirits  under  the  sweet  do- 
minion of  His  royal  law.  Every  time 
we  repeat  the  Lord's  Prayer,  let  us 
pause  to  ask  ourselves:  "Am  I  fulfill- 
ing this  idea?  Am  I  furthering  this 
purpose?"  It  will  surely  be  accom- 
plished. Earth  never  has  been  the 
same  since  it  was  wet  with  the  blood  of 
the  Son  of  God — since  it  beheld  the 
aplendor  that  hung  over  Christ !  The 
will  of  God  is  to  be  done.    Does  my 


consecration,  does  my  fellowship  with 
Christ,  contribute  to  the  result  ?    There 
is  a  contagion  of  virtae»  a  distributive 
influence,  that  goes  oat  of  a  rich  and 
regnant  life,  which  brings  tranquility 
to  the  sorrowing  and  courage  to  the  im- 
periled .     It  is  our  privilege  to  enjoy 
this  opulent  experience  of  anion  with 
God.     We  speak  of  rare  and  inviting 
opportunities  for  snocess  in  business, 
where  a  young  man  may  rise  from  step 
to  step  till  he  is  admitted  a  partner  of 
the  house;  of  avenues  open  to  distinc- 
tion in  law,  or  in  other  learned  profes- 
sions; but  how  insignificant,  compared 
with  this  opportunity,  which  stands  re- 
lated not  only  to  the  future  of  the  world, 
but  to  the  glory  of  heaven.    Here  we 
may  serve  God's   purpose  and    fulfill 
Christ's  prayer.     His  request  implies  a 
command.    We  should  heed  it  without 
delay.    We  should  exhibit,  not  a  Un- 
guid,  intermittent   zeal,  but  a  steady 
enthusiasm  to   the   end;  never  a  step 
backward.   Christ  was  surrounded  with 
prejudice,  incredulity,  indifference,  dis- 
gust and  opposition,  bat  showed  tenaci- 
ty and  persistence  of  ai  m.     Sharing  Hi« 
work  on  earth,  we  shall  share  His  glory 
in  heaven 

Here  is  our  motto.    Ton  bang  a  cal- 
endar in   your   office   or   your  home, 
which,  oftentimes  is  embellished  with  a 
philosopher's  maxim  or  a  poet's  verse. 
No  nobler,  no  more  inspiring  text  can 
be  found  than  this,  which   shines  so 
lucidly    and   with    such    quickening 
power:  "  Thy  kingdom  come;  thy  will 
be  done,"    A  heavenly  society  on  earth; 
the  New  Jerusalem  built  up  below  I  Itia 
worth  living  for,  praying  for,  working 
for,  dying  for.    It  is  the  one  thing  cer- 
tain in  this  world.     Christ  died  not  in 
vain;  the  Holy  Ghost  came  not  in  vain. 
If  we  see  not  the   accomplishment  of 
this    prayer  while   on   earth,  we  shall 
surely  see  it  from  heaven :  a  renewed 
and  purified  Church  ;    Christ  honored 
below  as  He  is  honored  above !  Sharers 
in  His  earthly  toil  and  travail,  we  shall 
then  stand  diademed  with  the  beauty, 
and  robed  in  the  whiteness  which  id- 
ready  are    Christ's    and    His    saints' 
above 1 
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A  OOCS  AT  THE  DOOR. 

Bt  Rev.  Thomas  Ksllt  [Mxthodist], 
IN  Tbinitt  Ghubch,  Ch£8teb,  Pa. 

Behold  Istani  al  the  door  and  knock;  if 
any  man  hear  my  voice,  and  open  the 
door,  I  voill  come  into  him,  and  sup  wiih 
)Utn,  and  he  wUk  me, — Bev.  iii:  20. 

In  Scripture  man  is  freqaently  repre- 
sented by  the  figure  of  a  houRe  or  dwell- 
ing. The  simile  is  apt,  simple,  and 
suggestive.  Every  sense,  sentiment, 
and  affection  may  be  regarded  then  as 
a  separate  room.  This  gives  every  man 
the  same  number  of  rooms,  but  I  need 
hardly  say  there  is  a  great  difference 
between  men  in  the  size,  cleanliness 
and  furnishing  of  apartments. 

L  The  Pebson. 

1.  His  antecedents.  "L**  "Son  of 
God.**  (a)  His  previous  riches  and 
glory.  (6)  His  present  poverty  and  hu- 
miliation. 

2.  His  attitude.  <*I  stand."  The 
Greek  kdrrfxa,  "I  have  taken  up  my 
stand  "  implies,  not  hastily  abandoned, 
but  patient,  repeated  effort;  yet  the 
figure  may  well  alarm  the  careless  and 
presuming.  The  fact  underlying  the 
figure  is,  that  any  " knock'*  may  be  the 
last,  if  no  response  be  given.  Brerity 
is  both  understood  and  implied. 

3.  His  approach.  *'At  the  door.'* 
Christianity  differs  ^m  all  other  relig- 
ions,, in  that  it  represents  Ood  as  seek" 
ing  man;  all  others  represent  man  as 
seeking  God,  God  and  man  could  nerer 
have  found  each  other  if  God  had  not 
first  gone  out  to  seek  man.  A  Greek 
writer  has  said :  "  Man  cannot  find 
€k>d ;  Gk)d  must  find  man.**  Having 
arrived  "at  the  door,**  His  gracious 
overture  is:  (a)  Friendship  with  God; 
(&)  Friendship  with  God.  as  His  own 
proposition;  (c)  Friendship  with  God 
on  an  absolutely  human  leveL  "At  the 
door.**  At  your  door  and  mine.  Just 
as  we  are;  in  just  the  kind  of  place  we 
live.  Christian  life  is  only  e very-day  life 
spiritualized  and  ennobled  by  the  in- 
dwelling of  Christ,  (d)  Friendship  with 
God  as  a  present  blessing  **I  stand.*' 
The  very  grammar  of  the  text  puts 
everything  in  the  present  tense;  and 


Jesus  uttered  it  sixty  years  after  He 
had  taken  His  place  as  our  Advocate 
at  the  right  hand  of  God.  It  is  there- 
fore specially  to  our  dispensation,  (e) 
Friendship  with  God  for  all.  "Any 
man.*'  Then  no  man  will  ever  voice 
the  dungeons  of  the  damned  with  the 
groanings  of  despair  simply  because  he 
sinned,  but  because  he  would  not  ac- 
cept sidvation. 

4.  His  act.  "Knock."  How?  (a)  By 
providence;  (b)  Conscience;  (c)  Spirit; 
id)  Word. 

5.  His  appeal.  "Behold.**  He  speaks, 
not  to  be  obtrusive  or  to  gain  admit- 
tance, but  to  call  attention  to  what  He 
is  doing,  and  the  fact  that  He  is  there. 
He  does  not  promise  so  much  what  He 
will  do  as  what  He  will  be;  nor  does  He 
speak  until  knocking  has  failed  to  bring 
a  response. 

II.  The  Pubposx. 

To  save  man  from  the  guUt,  darkness 
and  poltuUon  of  sin.  To  open  up  the 
windows,  unbolt  the  hatchways  and 
doors,  and  let  men  up  into  all  parts  of 
themselves.  Though  endowed  with 
lofty  ranges  of  faculty,  most  men  live 
in  the  basement  story.  Down  near  the 
ground  there  is  occupancy  and  commo- 
tion; but  the  most  lofty  and  ennobling 
apartments— those  which  look  out  upon 
the  majestic  and  the  spiritual —upon 
God  and  the  glories  of  eternity— these 
are  mostly  unused,  locked  up  in  filth, 
or  in  stumbling  darkness.  The  purpose 
of  Jesus  in  seeking  admission  is  to 
renovate  and  light  up  the  whole  resi- 
dence, and  to  teach  the  owner,  by  His 
own  blessed  inspiration  and  presence, 
to  properly  occupy  and  enjoy  every  part 
of  His  wonderful  structure. 

1.  His  reasonable  conditions.  They 
imply  two  things,  (a)  Contingency. 
"If  any  man  hear.*'  Here  the  tremen- 
dous power  of  free  agency  is  recog- 
nized. The  power  to  waive  incarnate 
Deity  from  one's  door  and  spurn  the 
salvation  which  He  brings.  If  the  con- 
ditions begun  and  ended  with  hearing, 
there  oould  be  no  room  for  doubt  as 
to  the  result  of  the  Savior's  mission.  It 
is  not  optional  with  the  sinner  whether 
he  shall  "hear"  or  know  his  duty;  hs 
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must  know  \L  Jesus  never  leavea  any 
man's  "  door"  without  making  Himnelf 
heard.  (&)  Submission.  **Open  the 
door."  "Hear"  and  "open."  These 
words  do  not  always  follow  eaoh  other 
as  cause  and  effect.  To  know  and  to 
do  are  not  synonymous  terms.  A  man 
may  "hear"  and  boli  his  "door."  To 
"open"  is  a  voluntary  act;  to  "hear" 
is  not.  "Open  the  door."  This  repre- 
sents faith  and  obedience.  Mark,  there 
is  no  fixed  feeling  or  mental  state  speci- 
fied here  as  invariably  preceding  or  ac- 
companying the  act.  No  matter  how 
you  get  to  the  "door" — whether  yon 
run  or  crawl,  whether  you  sing  or  sigh.. 
"Great  things  in  the  Gospel  are  always 
simple,  and  the  simple  thing,  the  great 
thing  is,  to  Itt  him  in."  "Open  the 
door." 

ni.  The  pBoansK. 

(a).  His  personal  presence.  "  I  will 
come."  Not  an  archangel,  or  a  commit- 
tee of  seraphs  shall  come  to  befriend 
and  help,  but,  "I  will  come."  (h)  His 
personal  indwelling.  "  I  will  come  into 
him."  (c)  His  personal  friendship. 
"I  will  sup  with  him."  In  the  East, 
to  have  eaten  at  a  man*s  table  is  to  be 
the  friend  and  ally  of  that  man  ever 
afterwards.    In  reading  the  Bible  yon 


may  have  been  impressed  with  the  sin- 
golar  hospitality  of  men  in  those  times 
— their  promptness  in  kneading  bread, 
and  preparing  a  meal  for  strangers, 
especially  if  of  any  apparent  note  or 
standing.  The  spirit  underlying  it  was 
the  spirit  of  the  text — to  make  friends. 
Many  men,  whose  wealth  consisted  of 
flocks  and  herds,  moved  from  place  to 
plaoe  for  pasturage,  and  many  bandit 
tribes  and  caravans  were  passing  to 
and  fro.  Possession  of  property  was 
more  a  matter  of  musole  than  of  ethics 
in  those  days.  The  defenoeless  condi- 
tion of  the  people  fostered  the  spirit 
of  hospitality,  and  this  called  forth  a 
firiendly  spirit,  which  protected  them 
in  the  absence  of  law.  (d)  His  per- 
sonal desire  for  reciprocated  friendship. 
"And  he  with  me."  An  Oriental  guest 
is  sacred  in  the  estimation  of  bis  hosU 
and  the  full  force  of  the  Eastern  cus- 
tom was  understood,  and  evoked  by  our 
Savior.  To  show  that  the  friendship 
was  to  be  reciprocal,  binding  on  both 
parties.  He  repeats  and  reverses  the 
words,  "I  will  sup  with  him  and  he 
with  me."  That  is,  "  I  will  be  his 
friend,  and  he  will  be  mine.  I  will 
stand  up  for  his  interests,  and  he  will 
stand  up  for  mine." 
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The  Temple  Dedicated. 

(Lesson  for  November  2, 1884.) 

Bt  Bishop  Sajcuel  FAiiLows,  D.D.  [Rx- 
FOBMZD  Episcopal],  Cbicjlqo 

1  Kings  viii:  22-24. 

Behold^  the  heaven  and  heaven  of  heavens 

cannot  contain  thee. — Verse  27. 

Silently  toward  the  heavens  rose  the 
magnificent  temple  of  Solomon:  not 
one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world, 
but  its  one  solitary  wonder;  the  one 
national  house  of  worship  erected  on 
the  earth  for  the  honor  and  glory  of  the 
only  living  and  true  God. 

The  ceremonies  of  its  dedication  were 
of  a  nature  befitting  the  august  grand- 
eur and  sacred  solemnity  of  the  un- 
wonted occasion.  From  all  parts  of  the 
widely-extended  empire  over  which  the 
son  of  David  held  peaceful  sway,  came 


the  elders  of  Israel  and  all  the  heads  of 
the  tribes,  and  the  princes  of  the  peo- 
ple, to  assist  in  the  joyous  services. 
Amid  the  assembled  thousands  of  the 
nation,  the  glad  and  stately  procession 
of  king  and  princes  in  robes  of  state, 
and  priests  and  Levites  in  flowing  gar- 
ments of  pure  white  linen,  preceded 
by  the  ark— the  type  of  the  presence 
and  power  of  God — sweeps  up.  with 
songs  and  blending  harmonies  of  silver 
trumpets  and  cymbals  and  instruments 
of  music,  toward  the  completed  build- 
ing. Reverently  the  ark,  with  its  two 
tables  of  stone,  the  most  precious  treas- 
ure of  the  temple,  is  put  by  the  priests 
beneath  the  outstretched  wings  of  the 
overshadowing  obembim  in  the  holy 
plaoe.  As  they  retire  from  this  hal- 
lowed  precinct,  the  vast  multitude  join 
in  with  the  Lerites  and  the  one  h«9- 
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dred  and  twenty  priests  standing  at  the 
east  end  of  the  altar,  and  with  the  swell- 
ing notes  of  the  tnimpets^  cymbals, 
psalteries  and  harps  in  the  grand  7> 
Dtum  of  the  ancient  Church:  **  For  he 
is  good;  for  his  mercy  endnreth  for- 
ever." Then  the  glory  of  the  Lord  de- 
scends and  fills  the  holy  place  with  its 
awfal  splendor,  so  that  the  priests 
oonld  not  stand  to  minister,  by  reason 
of  the  clond. 

Descending  from  his  ivory  throne, 
Solomon  now  bows  down  before  the 
altar  and  makes  the  prayer  of  consecra- 
tion ;  the  prayer  which  is  breathed  in 
substance,  if  not  in  actual  form,  when 
every  place  of  Christian  worship  is  for- 
mally consecrated  to  the  high  and  holy 
uses  of  the  spiritual  nature  of  man. 

As  we  analyze  this  outpouring  of 
Solomon's  heart,  we  find  that  it  em- 
braces all  the  elements  of  true  prayer. 

1.  Adoration.  God  is  recognized  as 
the  supreme  Qto^  of  the  universe,  who 
keeps  covenant  and  shows  mercy. 

2.  Confession.  The  acknowledgment 
of  un worthiness.  But  will  Qod  in  very 
deed  dwell  with  men  upon  the  earth  ? 
Behold,  heaven  and  the  heaven  of  heav- 
ens cannot  contain  thee;  how  much  less 
this  house  which  I  have  built?  Will 
He,  the  high  and  holy  One,  the  dome 
of  whose  temple  is  the  blue  over-arch- 
ing sky,  its  pillars  the  everlasting 
mountains,  its  pavement  the  tessellated 
beauty  of  the  earth,  its  lights,  the  sun 
and  moon  and  all  the  stars  of  heaven, 
with  spreading  space  .and  streaming 
lights  for  curtains  and  cords,  with 
groves  and  clouds  for  drapery  and 
ndomings — will  He  deign  to  dwell  in 
this  house,  which  t,  a  feeble,  sinful 
man,  have  built  ?  Will  He  come  down 
to  meet  here  His  wayward,  needy  chil- 
dren, and  assure  them  of  His  pardon- 
ing mercy  and  of  His  constant  help  ? 

3.  Supplication  and  intercession. 
For  himself,  for  those  around  him,  for 
his  people,  for  the  stranger,  Solomon 
pleads.  He  implores  the  blessings  of 
preservation,  of  justice,  of  forgiveness, 
of  the  fruitful  rain,  of  fertile  fields,  of 
health,  of  personal  good,  of  victory  in 
war,  and  restoration  from  captivity. 


4.  Then  he  rises  to  the  glorious  ] 
of  thanksgiving.  God  is  mercifr 
is  good.  His  tender  mercies  ai 
all  His  works.  He  does  hear  ; 
He  does  bless.  He  does  forgiv 
does  help.  *'  Blessed  be  the  Lor 
hath  given  rest  unto  his  people 
according  to  all  that  he  hath  pro 
there  hath  not  failed  one  word  of 
good  promise,  whicb  he  hath  pr< 
by  the  hand  of  Moses  his  servan 

The  answering  fire,  the  desc^ 
cloud,  the  glory-filled  temple,  att< 
presence  and  His  love. 

For  twenty  centuries  that 
stood,  the  silent,  eloquent  witi 
the  name  and  attributes  of  God. 
the  standing  protest  against  all 
try.  It  was  the  constant  memo 
the  righteousness  and  goodness  o 
ever  saying  in  its  mute  majesi 
flashing  glory:  There  is  a  Father 
bending  down  in  tenderness  am 
passion  and  sympathy  toward  th 
dren  of  men. 

The  temple  of  Solomon  pref 
three  othej  temples: 

1.  The  temple  of  Christ's  1 
body.  "Destroy  this  temple,  a 
three  days  I  will  raise  it  again.* 
body  of  Christ  was  indeed  a  ( 
manifestation  of  the  pl^ures 
dwelling  Deity  than  either  the  t 
of  Solomon  or  the  temple  of  1 
rising  in  its  gorgeous  xhagnificeo 
fore  the  Savior  when  the  worde 
uttered.  The  tabernacle  of  Go 
with  men.  Everlastingly  in  the 
of  heaven,  that  temple  body  < 
risen  Redeemer,  consecrated  on 
to  the  revelation  of  God*s  glory  ai 
welfare  of  men,  will  be  seen,  the 
ness  of  the  unfolding  of  the  w 
and  love  of  the  Father,  and  the 
of  union  of  all  the  glorified  throi 

2.  The  temple  of  the  body  of 
Through  the  temple  of  Christ's 
the  divine  glory  has  passed  int 
temple  of  the  human  body,  and 
into  the  innermost  shrine,  or  h 
holies  of  the  human  heart.  *'Kn 
not  that  ye  are  the  temple  of  ( 
"It  is  not  I  that  live,  but  Chnsi 
liveth  in  me."    Here  is  the  ho 
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God.  bere  the  seat  of  His  glory.  With 
every  power  consecrated  to  the  service 
of  God.  the  human  body  becomes  the 
perpetual  shekinah  splendor  of  the 
divine  presence  on  earth. 

3.  The  Chrifitian  Church.  This  is 
the  vast  temple  ever  building;  the  tem- 
ple composed  of  living  stones.  The 
saints  build  up  the  fabric,  and  the  cor- 
nerstone is  Christ. 


Solomon's  SixL* 

(LeiMon  for  Nov.  16. 1884 ) 
By  Rev.  Wilbxtb  S.  Crafts  [Pbesbt- 
TKBIA.N],   New  York. 
1  Kings  xi :  4-13. 
The  historical  books  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament are  a  series  of  positive  and  neg- 
ative   illustrations  of   their    key-text, 
**As  long  as  he  sought  the  Lord,  God 
made  him  to  prosper."    Jeroboam  and 
those  who  did  not  obey  the  Lord  came 
to    adversity.      Jehosophat  and   those 
who    had    piety  had   also    prosperity. 
Solomon  illustrated  both  obedience  and 
disobedience. 

Though  the  youngest  of  David's  sons 
he  achieved  the  place  of  the  eldest,  by 
the  law  that  "he  lives  most  who  thinks 
most."  In  early  life  he  triumphed  over 
the  temptations  of  princely  prosperity. 
He  accepted  a  crown  with  the  same  hu- 
mility that  Moses  rejected  one.  When 
crowned  at  nineteen,  God  appeared  to 
him  and  gave  liim  spiritual  discern- 
ment. Again  when  the  temple  was  com- 
pleted God  appeared  to  him  and  gave 
him  promises  and  warnings.  This 
Edenic  period  of  Solomon's  young  life 
is  mirrored  in  "The  Song  of  Solomon." 
written  doubtless  when  his  affections 
had  but  one  earthly  object,  and  were 
so  undeftled  that  they  were  to  him  a 
mystic  parable  of  the  soul's  love  for  the 
heavenly  Bridegroom.  Those  early  days 
of  Solomon's  reign  were  prosperous  as 
well  as  pure.  By  diplomacy  and  com- 
merce Solomon  conquered  the  whole 
"Land  of  Promise,"  which  had  never 
before  been  the  land  possessed,  remind- 
ing us  that  only  through  the  Greater 
than  Solomon  can  we  come  up  to  the 


*  Dr.  Thomas*  aermon  came  to  hand  too  late  for 
number:  will  glre  it  in  our  next  iasue.—ED. 


level  of  our  best.  He  aohieyed  a  world- 
wide fame  also  as  **  the  preacher.**  AUs 
that  he  could  not  walk  as  well  as  he 
talked !  Kings,  queens  and  travelers 
"came  from  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
earth  to  hear  the  wisdom  of  Solomon.** 
The  whole  Orient  to-day  is  full  of  le- 
gends about  his  wise  replies  to  hard 
questions.  To  this  period  of  Solomon's 
middle  life  probably  belongs  the  book 
of  Proverba,  whose  key-thoagbt  is  wis- 
dom  as  related  to  happiness,  prosper- 
ity, reputation,  and  righteousness;  and 
foUy  as  related  to  shame,  sorrow,  adver- 
sity and  defilement.  These  proverbs 
were  probably  uttered  primarily  for 
Solomon's  son,  Ebehoboam,  who  fol- 
lowed his  father's  practice  instead.  Not 
even  the  magnificent  temple  which  Sol- 
omon built  could  counteract  the  effSsct 
of  his  vices  on  his  son.  The  thousand 
wives  of  Solomon's  wholesale  adultery 
were  more  influential  than  bis  thou- 
sand proverbs.  How  changed  is  the 
inner  temple  of  his  heart  since  that 
wise  choice  at  Gibeon !  He  is  no  longer 
*  *  glorious  wiihitu  *'  Strange  women  have 
led  him  to  strange  gods.  His  chief  end 
has  come  to  be  to  glorify  self  and  enjoy 
sin.  As  in  the  so-called  golden  age  of 
Augustus,  Christ  was  crucified,  so  in 
this  Jewish  golden  age  of  Solomon's 
reign.  God  was  mocked  by  temples  to 
heathen  idols.  At  this  time  Solomon 
almost  fills  the  poet*8  description,  "The 
greatcKt,  wisest,  meanest  of  mankind.** 

At  length  old  age  came  to  the  royal 
sensualist,  anfl  «uch  an  old  age !  He 
describes  it  in  Ecclesiastes  12th  chap., 
an  old  age  of  nature's  retributions, 
not  the  sunset  glory  of  a  saintly  life. 

Did  Solomon  repent?  The  discus- 
sions of  this  question,  which  is  one  of 
conjecture,  as  collected  by  a  German 
author,  fill  volumes.  In  a  series  of 
frescoes  on  the  walls  of  the  Campo  San- 
to at  Pksa,  Solomon  isrepresented  at  the 
judgment  as  looking  anxiously  to  both 
right  and  left  as  one  who  knows  not  on 
which  side  his  lot  will  be  cast  The 
artist  represents  the  world*s  perplexity 
as  to  Solomon's  fate. 

The  book  of  Ecclesiastes,  which  was 
apparently  written  by  Solomon  in  his 
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old  age,  is  the  only  ground  for  hope 
for  bis  eternal  desfciny.  It  is  evidently 
the  book  of  one  who  sought  to  fill  God*s 
place  in  the  human  heart  with  the 
world,  and  found  it  all  too  small  for  the 
ocean-bed  of  the  soul's  desires,  which 
only  God's  love  could  fill.  We  read  be- 
tween the  lines  his  lament  for  the  lost 
kingdom  of  inward  peace : 

"  Wlutt  iieaoeful  houra  I  once  ei^oyed 
How  sweet  their  memory  still; 
Bat  they  have  left  an  aching  void. 
The  world  can  never  All  1" 

The  key- word  of  Ecclesiastes  is  *' Van- 
ity." Twenty-five  times  the  disappoint- 
ed writer  exclaims:  "Vanity  of  vanities,* 
all  is  vanity !"  His  soul,  which  was 
once  a  Bethel,  a  house  of  God,  is  now 
a  Bethaven,  a  house  of  vanity.  The 
biography  of  godless  gpreat  men  is  full 
of  such  laments  of  the  unsatisfying  na- 
ture of  wealth,  wisdom,  power  and 
pleasure.  For  instance,  the  accom- 
plished Lord  Chesterfield,  who  had  re- 
ceiyed  ribbons,  offices,  applause,  every- 
thing except  Qod's  approval,  confessed 
at  the  end  that  his  life  had  been  un- 
happy as  well  as  hollow.  He  said  :  *'I 
have  recently  read  Solomon  with  a  kind 
of  sympathetic  feeling.  I  have  been 
as  wicked  and  as  vain,  though  not  as 
wise,  as  he;  but  now  I  am  old  enough 
to  feel  the  truth  of  his  reflection.  "Van- 
ity of  vanities,  all  is  vanity." 

The  reason  why  men  utter  such  senti- 
ments is  not  usually  because  they  have 
exhausted  life's  resources,  but  because 
they  have  tried  to  live  for  things  seen, 
and,  like  Solomon,  have  found  them 
insufficient.  It  is  like  trying  to  fill  an 
ocean-bed  with  bottles  of  rose-water. 
'*0  God,  thou  hast  made  us  for  thyself, 
and  oar  souls  are  restless  till  they  come 
to  thee!"  All  things  '* under  the  sun" 
Solomon  declares  to  be  "  vanity, "  though 
God  called  them  '•  very  good."  They 
are  '*  vanity"  only  when  we  attempt  to 
put  "  things  under  the  sun"  in  the  place 
that  belongs  to  things  above  the  sun. 
Power,  pleasure,  property,  popularity, 
are  all  "good,"  if  they  are  not  put  in 
Gk)d*8  place. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  conclusion  of 
Solomon's  thought  and  experience  were 


utterances  of  his  final  penitence:  "Let 
us  hear  the  conclusion  of  the  whole 
matter — fear  Grod  and  keep  His  com- 
mandments; for  this  is  the  whole  duty 
of  man.  For  God  shall  bring  every 
work  into  judgment."  Thus  the  book 
which  began  with  a  testimony  of  the 
"vanity  "  of  worldly  pursuits  and  pleas- 
ures closes  with  a  reminder  of  "judg- 
ment." None  need  the  reminder  more 
than  the  powerful  and  prosperous.  We 
should  pray  for  the  rich  as  well  as  the 
poor;  the  well  not  less  than  the  sick. 
Solomon  is  in  greater  peril  of  soul  than 
one  of  his  poor  or  sick  servants. 

Let  us,  most  of  all,  learn  from  Solo- 
mon's history  not  to  leave  those  who 
knew  us  in  doubt  as  to  our  future. 
How  many  coffins  are  covered  with  ques- 
tion-marks thicker  than  flowers,  that 
oannot  be  covered  from  the  thought  of 
those  who  gather  at  the  funeral  even 
by  exaggerated  eulogies  ? 

Only  those  hearts  to  which  heaven 
has  come  in  this  life,  can  in  death  re- 
joice in  the  certainty  of  coming  to 
heaven.  Only  such  hearts  leave  behind 
them  assurance  rather  than  doubts  of 
their  eternal  destiny. 

The  Queen  of  the  South  shall  rise  up 
in  judgment  against  all  others,  because 
she  came  from  the  uttermost  parts  of 
the  earth  to  hear  the  wisdom  of  Solo- 
mon, and  behold  a  Greater  than  Solomon 
is  here  to  forgive  and  save  even  the  chief 
of  sinners ! 


ProTorbs  of  Solomon. 

(Lesson  for  Nov.  23,  1884.) 

Bt  T.  W.  Chambsbs,  D.D.  [Rkpobmsd], 

New  Yobk. 
The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of 
knowledge, — Prov.  i:  7. 
This  text  is  the  key-noto  of  the  whole 
book.  Its  contents,  as  the  name  indi- 
cates, are  mainly  prudential,  giving 
hints  for  the  conduct  of  life,  but  all  are 
based  upon  religious  principle.  The 
Scripture  is  a  friend  of  sound  learning, 
the  symbol  of  the  Hebrew  church  as 
well  as  the  Christian  being  a  lamp. 
(Zech.  i V :  2  ;  Rev.  i :  20. )  But  this  learn- 
ing is  to  be  cultivated  in  its  proper  place 
and  due  proportion.     Hence  this  prov- 
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«rb,  which  in  snbstaDce  is  repeated  in 
Job  (XXV ill :  28)  and  in  the  Psalms 
(cxi:  10).  The  word  rendered  "begin- 
ning" is  given  in  the  margin  in  prind- 
pal  part,  but  both  senses  may  be  com- 
bined as  in  oar  familiar  idiom  of  the 
head  and  front  of  anything.  The  fear 
of  the  Lord  is  first  in  time  and  first  in 
importance. 

L  What  is  the  fear  of  the  Lord  ? 

Not  terror,  nor  the  instinctive  dread 
with  which  one  shrinks  from  the  pesti- 
lence or  a  tornado;  bat  reverence,  which 
is  by  no  means  inconsistent  with  joy  or 
hope.  It  is  a  compound  of  sabmission 
and  affection.  In  the  Lord's  Prayer  oar 
freedom  of  access  to  a  Father  is  tem- 
pered by  the  added  assurance  of  His 
miijesty  as  the  Oue  who  is  in  heaven. 
So  in  the  preface  to  the  Deoalogpie  we 
Are  taaght  to  feel  awe  toward  the  Cre- 
ator as  the  Lord  oar  God,  and  also 
grateful  love  to  Him  as  the  One  who 
l>roaght  as  out  of  the  house  of  bond- 
age. These  two  feelings  have  jastly 
been  styled  the  centripetal  and  centri- 
fugal forces  of  the  moral  universe.  Nei- 
ther can  be  spared.  The  concurrence 
of  the  two  bring  about  that  state  of 
mind  and  heart  which  is  most  accept- 
able to  Gk)d  and  most  conducive  to  our 
present  and  future  welfare.  The  text 
says  that  it  is  the  head  and  front  of 
luiowledge.     How  is  this  the  case? 

n.  All  other  knowledge  without  this 
is  vain. 

It  may  be  in  itself  both  real  and  good, 
yet  to  us  it  is  useless  while  it  stands 
alone. 

1.  It  is  imperfect.  The  investigation 
of  nature,  often  boasted  of  as  the  only 
sure  acquisition,  is  a  study  which  con- 
stantly undergoes  a  change.  The  dis- 
coveries of  to-day  afford  only  a  starting- 
point  for  those  of  to-morrow.  Science 
is  in  a  continual  flux.  No  man  can  say 
when  or  where  the  last  stage  will  be 
reached  and  progress  stopped.  Hence 
any  conclusions  reached  now  must  be 
adopted  subject  to  whatever  alteration 
future  disclosures  may  furnish.  Hence 
present  imperfection.  Besides,  what  is 
usually  meant  by  science  now  includes 
only  external  nature  and  the  irrational 


tribes.  But  if  we  allow  liberally  not 
only  for  what  has  been,  but  also  for 
what  may  yet  be  achieved  in  these  di- 
rections, still  the  largest  part  of  the  field 
of  knowledge  has  not  been  touched— 
that  which  concerns  man  made  in  the 
image  of  God.  One  soul  outweighs  in 
dignity  the  whole  material  nnivene. 
It  is  quite  conceivable  that  a  man  after 
having  mastered  every  branch  of  phys- 
ics may  still  have  no  proper  view  of  the 
nature  and  functions  of  the  very  instrn- 
ment  by  which  he  gained  his  learning; 
and  if  so,  then  his  knowledge  is  fear- 
fully one-sided  and  inadequate.  More- 
over, 

2 .  It  is  unsatisfying.  Mere  intellect 
is  not  the  whole  of  man.  He  has  an 
emotional  nature  which  may  be  starved, 
while  the  thirst  for  information  is  ever 
more  and  more  gratified  among  the 
phenomena  of  nature  and  human  life. 
The  widening  of  the  horizon  before  the 
inquisitive  minds  brings  no  real  satis- 
faction. This  truth  is  as  old  as  Solo- 
mon. *'In  much  wisdom  is  much  grief, 
and  he  that  increaseth  knowledge  in- 
oreaseth  sorrow*  (Ecclee.  i:  18)->a  sad 
declaration,  which  has  often  been  re- 
peated in  other  and  far  different  ages, 
and  must  continue  to  be  repeated  as 
long  as  men  suppose  that  the  sharpen- 
ing of  the  cognitive  faculties  and  their 
employment  upon  external  things  is 
the  road  to  happiness;  Such  studies, 
again,  are 

3.  No  aid  to  the  conscience.  The 
claim  of  the  scientist  is  that  he  estab- 
lishes everywhere  the  reign  of  law. 
Constantly  the  number  of  anomalies  is 
reduced  and  the  reach  of  leading  prin- 
ciples is  'extended.  Effect  follows  eause 
with  unvarying  uniformity  in  air  and 
earth  and  sea,  and  as  it  has  been  in  all 
the  past  so  it  is  certain  to  be  in  all  the 
future.  But  if  so,  what  hope  is  there 
for  the  sinner?  If  whatever  a  man 
sows  that  shall  he  also  reap,  is  an  abso- 
lute and  universal  rule,  to  which  there 
neither  is  nor  can  be  any  exception, 
how  is  a  burdened  conscience  ever  to 
obtain  any  relief?    Hope  is  lost 

5.  Morality  also  is  undermined.  This 
needs    for  its   enduring  support  the 
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fear  of  Ood  and  reyerence  for  His 
law.  £legant  onlture  will  not  supply 
their  place,  either  in  the  individaal  or 
the  community.  Science,  art  and  let* 
ters  may  co-exist  with  utter  depravity, 
but  in  such  a  case  they  work  their  own 
downfall.  The  French  Encyclopedists 
in  the  last  century  had  full  swing,  and 
proposed  to  regenerate  society;  but 
when  the  revolution  came,  what  a  scene 
of  barbarism  was  displayed ! 

6.  Once  more,  as  the  apostle  says, 
mere  knowledge  puffeth  up.  *'  If  a  man 
thinketh  that  he  kooweth  anything,  he 
knoweth  nothing  as  he  ought."  The 
conceited  man  is  ignorant.  He  may 
know  a  great  many  things,  but  not  their 
true  nature.  The  arrogance  of  mere 
intellectual  attainments  keeps  a  man 
from  seeing  the  real  relations  and  sig- 
nificance and  grandeur  of  what  he  does 
know.  A  world  without  Gk>d  is  as  great 
a  blank  as  a  solar  system  without  a 
sun. 

III.  The  fear  of  Ood  crowns  all  other 
knowledge. 

It  accepts  ascertained  truth  in  any 
realm  of  research,  co-ordinates  it,  puts 
it  in  its  right  place,  and  makes  it  sub- 
servient  to  the  highest  ends.  Every 
manifestation  of  power,  wisdom  or  good- 
ness in  created  things,  is  made  the  in- 
citement to  higher  reverence  for  its  di- 
vine source.  And  the  soul  thus  comes 
into  ever  clearer  and  more  joyful  ap- 
prebension  of  its  Creator,  and  is  led  to 
utter  with  sincerity  the  wondrous  words 
of  the  old  Psalter,  "Whom  have  I  in 
heaven  but  thee  ?" 

1.  Our  educational  system  is  unduly 
exalted.  It  does  much,  very  much,  but 
more  is  needed.  The  fear  of  Ood  is  the 
best  of  all  knowledge.  Were  it  not  for 
the  religions  teaching  of  the  home  and 
the  Sunday-school  the  defects  of  the 
Pablic  school  would  be  painfully  ob- 
vious. 

2.  This  knowledge  is  open  to  all. 
The  arts  and  sciences  need  special  gifts 
or  oonsidera)  le  means  on  the  part  of 
their  students.  But  the  school  of  relig- 
ion stands  with  open  doors,  and  who- 
soever will  may  come  and  appropriate 
its  rich  and  enduring  prizes. 


3.  It  needs  to  be  carefully  sought. 
The  great  apostle  deliberately  counted 
all  things  but  loss  for  the  excellent 
knowledge  of  Christ.  How  sad  is  it  that 
they  who  need  not  make  a  hundredth 
part  of  the  sacrifice  which  he  made, 
refuse  even  this  for  that  which  is  the 
head  and  front  of  all  knowledge  1 

True  Wisdom. 

▲  BEBMON  rOB  BOTS  AND  OIBUB. 

(LeMOu  for  November  30, 1884.) 

Bt  W.  O.  E.  Cunninoham,  D.D.  [Mkth- 

odist],  Nashviluc,  Tsnn. 
IXom  V^em  thcU  lorn  me;  and  those  that 

seek   me   early  shall  find   tim.— Prov. 

Viii:  17. 

Tbosb  are  the  words  of  Ood,  uttered 
in  the  name  of  wisdom,  and  addressed 
to  every  living  soul  of  man,  especially 
to  the  young.  Amot  says:  '*  It  is  Christ 
offering  Christ  to  sinners.'*  In  this 
sense  we  shall  use  them,  without  refer- 
ence to  any  critical  meaning  of  the 
word  wisdom.  It  is  Gk>d  speaking  to 
us  by  his  Holy  Spirit.  Let  us,  there- 
fore, listen  reverently  to  His  words  of 
loving  counsel.  He  says:  **  Hear;  for  I 
will  speak  of  excellent  things;  and  the 
opening  of  my  lips  shall  be  right 
things."  (v.  6.) 

L   I  DOVE   THXM  THAT  lAVE  ME.       Ood 

is  love.  Not  merely  loving  and  kind, 
as  good  men  and  angels  may  be;  but 
He  is  Love  itself;  the  very  substance 
and  fountain  of  love.  He  is  not  merely 
wise,  as  good  men  and  angels  may  be; 
but  He  is  Wisdom  itself;  the  very  soul 
and  substance  of  wisdom.  When  He 
speaks,  therefore,  it  is  the  voice  of  love 
and  wisdom  that  speaks.  He  is  dis- 
posed by  His  very  nature  to  love  all  His 
creatures;  not  only  those  who  love  Him, 
but  **  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men.*' 
His  love  forbids  that  He  should  be  un- 
kind, and  His  wisdom  forbids  that  He 
should  ever  make  a  mistake;  so  that 
what  He  does  is  always  the  best  that 
could  be  done. 

Does  Grod  love  everybody  alike  ?  Does 
He  love  the  wicked  as  much  as  He  does 
His  own  people  ?  No:  He  does  not  say 
that  He  loves  all  alike:  He  loves  them 
that  love  Him  with  the    love  of   com- 
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plaetncy^  while  He  loyes  the  sinner  with 
the  love  of  comipaasion,  Ue  loyes  His 
own  people  with  a  peculiar  and  tender 
affection  ;  He  delights  in  them  as  a 
father  delights  in  an  affectionate  and 
dntifal  child.  This  is  called  the  love 
of  complacency — that  divine  and  holy 
delight  which  God  feels  when  He  looks 
upon  those  who  love  and  serve  Him. 
He  loves  the  sinner,  not  with  this  love 
of  complacency,  for  He  cannot  be 
pleased  with  sin  in  any  form;  but  He 
loves  him  with  the  love  of  compassion, 
or,  with  feelings  of  pity  and  displeas- 
nre.  He  does  not  desire  his  misery  in 
this  life  or  in  the  life  to  come,  but  seeks 
his  eternal  happiness.  Now  we  think 
these  words,  comjAiotncy  and  compaa' 
aioHt  explain  the  love  of  Grod  in  such 
manner  that  we  can  understand  how 
He  is  said  to  love  the  sinner,  and  yet  is 
"angry  with  him  every  day."  A  father 
may  love  a  wayward  and  disobedient 
son,  and  yet  be  greatly  displeased  with 
his  conduct.  God  is  a  Father,  and  as  a 
father,  loves  and  cares  for  his  children. 
1 .  He  provides  for  and  protects  them.  It 
is  the  dnty  of  a  father  to  take  care  of  his 
children;  to  feed  and  clothe  them,  and 
to  protect  them  as  far  as  he  can  from 
all  that  conld  injure  them  in  body  or 
mind.  So  God  takes  care  of  His  chil- 
dren, (a)  He  cares  for  their  bodies,  God 
says  to  His  children,  "  The  very  hairs 
of  yonr  head  are  all  numbered.  Fear 
ye  not,  therefore."  (Matt,  ix:  30.)  Again 
He  says;  *' Take  no  thought,  saying. 
What  shall  we  eat?  or,  what  shall  we 
drink?  or,  wherewithal  shall  we  be 
clothed?  for  your  heavenly  Father 
knoweth  that  ye  bnve  need  of  all  these 
things."  (Matt,  vi:  31.  32.)  He  has  been 
saying  these  kind  things  to  His  people 
for  thousands  of  years.  He  says  in  the 
ninety-first  Psalm:  *'  Because  thou  hast 
made  the  Lord,  which  is  my  refuge, 
even  the  Most  High,  thy  habitation, 
there  shall  no  evil  befall  thee,  neither 
shall  any  plague  come  nigh  thy  dwell- 
ing." (6)  He  cares  for  their  souls.  God 
has  given  us  His  boly  Word  to  enlighten 
us  and  to  teach  us  the  way  of  salvation. 
He  has  given  us  His  only  begotten  Son 
to  die  for  ns,  that  through  Him  we  may 


have  eternal  life.  He  has  giwen  us  His 
Holy  Spirit,  to  convince  of  sin,  to  to» 
generate,  sanctify  and  comfort  us.  He 
has  also  promised  to  be  with  His  peo- 
ple, to  guide,  sustain  and  save  them. 
He  will  never  leave  them  to  the  will  of 
their  enemies.  This  is  the  way  God 
loves  those  who  love  Him. 

n.  ThOSS  that  SJBSK  MS  SABLT  SHALL 

TXHD  MB.  These  words  are  tme  of  wis- 
dom and  of  all  knowledge;  and  they 
are  true  in  a  beautiful  sense  of  all  who 
seek  God  early  in  life.  He  will  l»e  found 
of  all  who  seek  Him  earnestly  and 
properly:  b\it  especially  will  He  be 
found  of  those  who  coma  to  Him  in  the 
days  of  their  youth.  Ha  loves  the 
bright  young  creatures  He  has  made, 
and  when  they  seek  Him,  His  great 
fktherly  heart  turns  toward  them  with 
infinite  tenderness.  The  advantages  of 
seeking  Grod  early  in  life  are  very  great 
every  way. 

1,  a  is  the  time  in  which  aU  ought  to  Mdb 
Him,  It  is  God's  time,  for  the  first 
fruits  always  belong  to  Him.  The  whole 
of  our  lives  belong  to  Gk>d,  and  we  ought 
to  dedicate  them  to  His  blessed  service. 
"Te  are  not  your  own;  ye  are  bought 
with  a  price." 

2,  II  is  the  time  nf  promise.  Qod.  has 
not  said,  **  They  that  seek  me  in  middle 
life,  or  in  old  age.  shall  find  me;**  but 
He  has  said,  **  Those  that  seek  me  early 
shaH  find  me."  **  The  promise  is  unto 
you,  and  to  your  children." 

3,  It  ia  the  time  for  learning.  We  learn 
more  easily  and  more  rapidly  in  child- 
hood and  youth  than  at  any  other 
period  of  life,  and  what  we  learn  at  this 
early  season  remains  with  us  through 
life.  It  is  in  youth  that  men  acquire 
useful  and  solid  knowledge,  the  rudi- 
ments and  foundation  of  all  human 
knowledge;  and  so  they  should  acquire 
at  this  time  that  knowledge  which  is 
above  all  other — the  knowledge  of  God 
and  His  salvation.  **Gome,  ye  chil- 
dren, hearken  unto  me;  I  will  teach 
you  the  fear  of  the  Lord." 

4i.  His  the  time  for  forming  good  hdbUt, 
Much  depends  on  a  good  start  in  life. 
The  man  whose  youthful  days  are  given 
to  vanity  and  sin  is  a  weaker  man  foe 
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it  to  the  end  of  life.  But  good  habits, 
formed  in  early  life,  brace  np  and 
strengthen  ^e  moral  character,  and  give 
a  great  advantage  in  the  days  of  toil 
and  temptation  which  follow. 

5.  li  is  the  time  tofien  the  heart  is  tender, 
and  when  it  yields  most  readily  to  re- 
ligions impressions,  and  when  it  re- 
sponds most  promptly  to  the  influences 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  is  then  free  from 
the  cares,  anxieties,  and  passions  that 
afterward  distract  and  harden  it. 

Shall  find  me:  1.  In  pardon  and  peace. 
2.  In  joy  and  hope.  3.  In  the  hour  of 
trial.  4.  In  the  hoar  of  sorrow.  5.  In 
the  hour  of  death.    6.  In  eternity. 


Hear,  then,  dear  young  friends,  the 
voice  of  wisdom  and  love,  the  voice  of  . 
God,  calling  you  to  Him.  Ton  are  not 
too  young  to  go  to  Him,  if  you  are  old 
enough  to  hear  His  voice.  Give  Him 
the  first  days  of  your  young  life,  and 
the  first  hours  of  every  day,  and  all  the 
hours  of  all  your  days.  Give  Him  your 
heart,  your  head,  your  hands,  your  feet 
— all  your  powers  of  soul  and  body,  for 
time  and  eternity. 

BBMXlffBVB  MOW  THT  CbBAXOB  IN  THX 
DATS  OF  THT  TOUTH,  WHII«E  THE  EVIL  DAT^ 
OOMB  MOT,  NOB  THE  TXAB8  DBAW  MIOH, 
WHEN  THOU  SHALT  SAT,  I  HAVX  MO  PLXAS- 
UBE  IN  THEM.    ' 


THE  FBATSS-ICSSTXNG  SEBVIOE. 
Bt  J.  M.  Shbbwood,  D.D. 


Nov.  5. — Missionary  Service,  —  The 
Final  Triumph  op  Christianitt. — John 
xii:  32;  Ps.  ii:  8;  Zecb.  ix;  10. 

I.  This  triumph  is  assured  by  the 
promises  of  the  Bible,  which  are  many, 
explicit,  positive,  and  world-embracing. 
They  leave  no  room  for  doubt. 

II.  The  divine  origin  and  character  of 
Ghristianity  render  it  certain.  Chris- 
tianity itself  is  on  trial.  If  it  fails  to 
subjugate  the  world;  if  it  encounters 
systems  of  error,  false  philosophies, 
hostile  forces,  effete  civilizations,  which 
it  is  inadequate  to  transform  and  vital- 
ize with  its  divine  life— then  it  will  be 
demonstrated  that  it  is  not  of  God,  and 
its  high  claims  are  false.  A  partial  and 
temporary  success  will  not  suffice.  The 
promises,  the  prophecies,  the  claims 
of  Christianity,  demand  nothing  short 
of  universal  and  perpetual  dominion. 
It  must  conquer  every  race  and  clime 
and  generation  and  form  of  evil  and 
opposition  in  all  the  world,  or  be  itself 
defeated  and  driven  from  the  field. 

III.  The  measure  of  success  which  U  has 
already  achieved  is  a  guarantee  of  its 
complete  ultimate  triumph.  Christian- 
ity is  not  without  its  witnesses  and  sig- 
nal triumphs  in  human  history.  There 
is  nothing  comparable  with  it.  It  has 
shown  itself,  on  nctual  trial  of  1800 
years,  to  be  < '  the  wisdom  of  God  and 


the  power  of  God  unto  salvation."  It 
has  subdued  kingdoms  and  changed 
the  face  of  the  world.  Idolatry,  super- 
stition, false  philosophy,  cannot  stand 
before  it  It  saves  *'the  chief  of  sin- 
ners.** It  elevates  the  most  degraded 
people.  It  transforms  savages,  demons, 
into  saints.  Nothing  in  the  heart  of 
man,  or  in  society,  can  withstand  its 
power.  It  is  moving  steadily  and  rap- 
idly on  to  final  conquests.  (See  the  sta- 
tistics we  gave  in  the  September  num- 
ber of  the  H.  M.,  p.  695). 

"Christianity  thus  stands  committed 
to  the  achievement  of  universal  domin- 
ion. Its  Founder  puts  it  forth  into  his- 
tory as  the  universal  religion,  foreor- 
dained to  universal  prevalence." 

Nov.  12. — CoMFEssiNO  Chbist  Before 
Mem.— Mark  viii;  38. 

Strange  that  argument,  appeal,  and 
warning  should  be  necessary  to  prevail 
with  men  to  confess  Christ!  But  so  it 
is.  So  was  it  when  the  divine  Son  of 
God  appeared  among  men  and  set  np 
His  kingdom.  So  has  it  been  in  every  age 
of  the  Church,  and  so  it  will  continue 
to  be  to  the  last.  Some  think  a  public 
confession  of  Christ  unnecessary:  they 
can  be  Christians  without  joining  the 
Church;  can  serve  Him  and  go  to 
heaven  in  a  private,  secret  way.  Others 
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are  unwilling  to  commit  themselves 
openly  and  irrevocably  to  a  Christian 
life.  Some  stand  aloof,  lest,  if  they  do 
confess  Christ,  they  may  fall  away  and 
bring  reproach  on  themselves  and  on 
religion.  And  some  even  refuse  public 
allegiance  to  Christ  because  there  are 
80  many  unworthy  persons  in  the 
church !  But  all  these  excuses  are  **  ref- 
uges of  lies";  devices  of  the  devil,  to 
ensnare  souls  to  ruin. 

L  Nothing,  certainly,  is  more  rtason- 
able  and  proper  in  itself  than  to  confess 
Christ  before  men.  There  is  nothing 
hard,  degrading,  unnatural  in  it,  but 
the  contrary. 

II.  It  is  mjoined  on  ei}ery  discipU,  m 
the  most  positive  terms  by  C/irist  himself. 
It  is  not  an  optional  thing;  it  is  com- 
manded. To  refuse  to  do  so  is  to  be 
guilty  of  willful  disobedience  to  the 
Redeemer, 

III.  It  is  essentitd  to  the  perpehuty  c^the 
Church  ami  Us  highest  usefulness.  The 
Church  is  a  spiritual  kingdom,  with 
Christ  as  its  Head  and  King;  with  laws, 
duties,  interests,  responsibilities;  and 
every  disciple  is  required,  openly,  to 
identify  himself  with  it,  swear  allegi- 
ance to  it,  and  give  it  the  whole  weight 
of  his  example  and  influence. 

lY.  It  is  the  only  snfe  course  to  a  man 
seeking  salvation.  He  needs  the  Church 
even  more  than  it  needs  him.  There 
is  but  little  hope  for  any  man  who, 
from  choice,  stands  aloof  from  the 
Church,  and  declines  to  confess  Christ 
openly,  and  consecrate  his  life  to  Him 
who  Lath  redeemed  it. 

V.  It  is  sure  to  forfeit  the  favor  of  God 
•and  the  life  everlasting.  Bead,  ponder, 
take  in  the  awful  meaning  of  Christ's 
own  words:  "Whosoever,  therefore, 
shall  be  ashamed  of  me  and  of  my 
words  ...  of  him  also  shall  the 
Son  of  man  be  ashamed,  when  he  com- 
eth  in  the  glory  of  his  Father,  with  the 
holy  angels." 


Nov.  19.— Jacob  at  Bethel. — Gen. 
xxviii:  10-22. 

We  have  space  to  note  only  a  few  of 
the  points  presented  in  this  highly  in- 
teresting narrative. 


L  The  time  and  plaoe.  "  Exiled  from 
home,  fleeing  from  the  murderous  re- 
sentment of  a  brother,  o'ercanopied  bv 
the  star-lit  firmanent,  remote  from  hu- 
man habitation,  and  encompassed  by  a 
heathen  population  on  the  bleak  sum- 
mit of  the  Bethel  plateau,  upwards  of 
sixty  miles  from  Beersheba,  the  wan- 
dering son  of  Isaac  makes  his  evening 
couch  with  a  stone  slab  for  his  pillow— 
an  emblem  of  many  another  footsore 
and  dejected  traveler  on  life's  journey." 
It  is  remarkable  how  many  of  God's 
gracious  manifestations  have  boen 
made  in  circumstances  equally  strange 
and  forbidding, 

n.  Note  the  vision,  A  ladder  reach* 
ing  from  earth  to  heaven,  and  the  an- 
gels of  God  ascending  and  descending 
upon  it.  It  rested  on  the  earth,  and 
**the  Lord  stood  above  it.**  Christ  in 
His  own  person  is  the  ''ladder "by 
which  God  comes  down  to  the  creature, 
and  the  creature  ascends  to  Grod.  The 
G^-Bfan  is  the  only  foundation  upon 
which  the  finite  and  the  Infinite  can 
come  together,  can  hold  intercourse. 
"No  man  hath  seen  God  at  any  time: 
the  only  begotten  Son,  who  is  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Father,  he  hath  declared 
him."  In  the  person  and  office  of  the 
"one  Mediator,'* we  have  direct  access 
into  the  presence  of  the  ever-living 
Gk>d;  the  way  to  heaven  is  opened  up; 
and  wheresoever  prayer  is  offered  in 
fiedth  and  penitence,  the  heavens  are 
pierced  and  Gk>d  comes  down  to  men  in 
forgiving  love. 

III.  Note  the  effect  of  this  rev€ia*um 
upon  Jacob:  "Surely  the  Lord  is  in 
this  place,  and  I  knew  it  not.  And  he 
was  afraid,  and  said,  How  dreadful  is 
this  place !  This  is  none  other  but  the 
house  of  God,  and  this  is  the  gate  of 
heaven."  God's  presence  consecrates 
the  very  stones  of  the  desert,  the 
rudest  house  of  worship,  the  common- 
est service  of  prayer.  Where  genuine 
worship  is  offered  up,  the  Most  High 
God  condescends  to  draw  nigh,  and 
speaks  gracious  words  to  the  soul,  and 
makes  the  closet,  the  family  altar,  the 
sanctuary,  the  solitary  place,  the  very 
"gate  of  heaven.'* 
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Nov.  26.— SowiMCi  AMD  BxApnro.  -  Ps. 
cxxvi:  6. 

They  go  together  in  God's  purpose, 
and  in  His  providence.  There  is  never 
a  harvest  where  there  has  been  no  sea- 
son of  preparation. 

I.  There  is  a  8tied4vrM  for  every  work, 
a  favorable  season  to  oast  in  the  truth, 
to  plant  ideas,  principles,  serious 
thoughts,  good  habits,  where  they  may 
take  root  and  bear  fruit  in  due  season. 
This  is  true  of  the  individual,  the  fam- 
ily,  the  church,  the  community,  etc. 
Qod  ordains  this  seed-time  in  the  moral 
and  spiritual  kingdom  as  really  and 
truly  as  in  the  natural  world. 

II.  There  is  a  sefdrvowk  that  must  be 
done.  Not  only  must  we  note  the  ap- 
pointed time,  but  when  it  is  at  hand 
rise  up  and  make  the  most  of  it;  go 
forth,  and  by  diligent  effort  prepare  the 
ground  for  the  seed,  and  watch  and  wait 
and  pray  for  the  increase.  It  is  not 
enough  to  observe  the  times  and  sea- 
sons, and  cast  in  the  seed  of  the  King- 
dom; there  is  much  hard  t^orfe  to  be 
done  on  men's  hearts  and  in  the  public 
mind  to  secure  attention  to  the  truth, 
to  overcome  their  prejudices,  silence 
their  objections,  convict  them  of  sin, 
and  persuade  them  to  come  to  Christ. 
To  secure  a  revival  in  a  church,  it  is 
often  necessary  to*labor  patiently  and 
prayerfully  for  months,  and  it  may  be 
for  years. 

III.  A  time  of  reaping  is  sure  to  follow 
seed-work,  performed  at  the  proper 
time.  **  He  that  winneth  souls  is  wise." 
Our  labor  is  not  in  vain  in  the  Lord. 
Not  more  sure  is  the  husbandman  to 
reap  the  reward  of  his  outlay,  than  is 
the  faithful  spiritual  toiler  to  gather  the 
sheaves  of  an  abundant  harvest.  '*  Shall 
doubtless  come  again."  There  is  no  un- 
certainty. The^  laws  of  nature  are  not 
more  stable  and  sure  than  the  law  which 
governs  in  the  Kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Beed  time  and  harvest  may  fail,  some- 
times do  fail  in  the  natural  world;  but 
in  the  spiritual,  never.  Faith,  peni- 
tence, prayer,  seeking  God,  were  never 
disappointed.  Earnest,  fuithful,  seed- 
sowing  and  seed-labor,  attended  with 
prayer  and  weeping,  were  never  known 


to  miscarry.  If  Uis  people  will  do  their 
part,  in  faith  and  labor  and  watching, 
€k>d  is  sure  to  do  His.  *' Bring  ye  all 
the  tithes  into  the  storehouse  .  .  .  and 
prove  me  now  herewith,  saith  the  Lord 
of  Hosts,  if  I  will  not  open  yon  the  win- 
dows of  heaven  and  pour  you  out  a 
blessing,  that  there  shall  not  be  room 
enough  to  receive  it."  So  long  as  that 
and  other  promises  of  similiar  import 
remain  in  force,  if  we  fail  to  gather  in 
frequent  and  abundant  harvests,  to  the 
praise  of  Gk>d'8  abounding  grace,  it  will 
not  be  for  lack  of  encouragement.  Noth- 
ing, but  an  "evil  heart  of  nnbelief" 
can  turn  aside  the  blessing. 

'        ^•^ 

THE  CANON  OF  THENSWTE8TAXSNT. 
By  Philip  Schaff,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

1*HE  canon  of  the  sacred  Scriptures 
of  the  Old  Testament  differs  in  various 
churches,  the  canon  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment is  the  same  in  all  the  churches. 

The  Roman  Catholic  and  the  Greek 
churches  include  in  their  editions  of  the 
Old  Testament  the  Apocrypha,  which 
are  derived  not  from  the  Hebrew,  but 
from  the  Greek  Septnagint  and  the 
Latin  Vulgate.  The  Roman  church  puts 
them  on  a  par  with  the  canonical  books 
according  to  a  decision  of  the  Council 
of  Trent  The  Greek  church  gives  them 
a  subordinate  position. 

The  Evangelical  churches  exclude  the 
Apocrypha  from  the  canon,  because  they 
were  no  part  of  the  Jewish  canon,  are  not 
quoted  in  the  New  Testament,  and  con- 
tain some  objectionable  doctrines.  The 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  and 
the  American  Bible  Society,  do  not  print 
them  at  all  any  longer,  and  those  who 
wish  to  possess  them  have  to  get  an 
older  edition,  or  one  published  by  pri- 
vate firms.  The  best  is  the  edition  in 
the  Cambridge  Paragraph  Bible.  The 
revision  now  going  on  will  also  embrace 
the  Apocrypha.  They  are  interesting 
and  important  in  an  historical  point  of 
view,  for  they  fill  up  the  gap  of  four  or 
five  centuries  between  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments.  Some  of  them  are  very 
edifying,  as  the  Books  of  the  Maccabees, 
and  the  Wisdom  of  Jesus  the  Son  of 
Sirash. 
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For  ProteeUnt  Christians  the  aocept- 
ancti  of  the  Old  Testament  canon  de- 
pends on  the  authority  of  Christ  and 
the  Apostles,  which  is  the  highest  au- 
thority in  matters  of  faith  and  morals. 
But  this  does  not  exclade  criticism  or 
the  investigation  of  the  authorship  and 
literary  character  of  the  books,  which 
is  quite  indispensable  for  all  healthy 
progress  in  theology  and  can  only  pro- 
mote the  cause  of  truth  in  the  end. 

As  to  the  canon  of  the  'Stvo  Testament^ 
there  is  no  difference  among  the  stand- 
ard confessions,  whether  Greek,  Roman 
or  EvangelicaL  All  are  agreed  as  to 
its  extent.  Its  authority  rests  on  ex- 
ternal and  internal  evidence  combined. 
The  external  evidence  embraces  the 
numerous  testimonies  of  ancient  fathers, 
heretics  and  heathen  writers  concern- 
ing the  apostolic  origin  of  the  gospeU 
and  epistles.  The  internal  evidence  is 
the  witness  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which 
inspired  the  books  and  speaks  through 
them  to  the  hearts  and  consciences  of 
men  as  no  other  book. 

The  New  Testament  itself  nowhere 
gives  a  catalogue  of  books  which  are  in- 
cluded in  the  canon.  Such  a  catalogue 
could  only  be  expected  in  the  last  book, 
sny  the  Apocalypse  or  some  other  book 
of  St.  John,  who  wrote  last  of  all  the 
apostles  and  lived  to  the  close  of  thd 
first  century.  But  he  does  not  mention 
any  other  book  of  his  fellow-disciples. 
The  warning  in  Bev.  xxii:  18, 19,  does  not 
refer  to  the  whole  New  Testament,  but 
simply  to  the  book  of  Revelation  (hence 
hook^  not  hooka).  This  is  agreed  among 
all  commentators.  Nor  do  we  find  such 
a  catalogue  in  any  writing  of  the  so- 
called  Apostolic  Fathers  down  to  the 
middle  of  the  second  century;  but  they 
knew  and  freely  quote  from  the  princi- 
pal books  of  the  New  Testament. 

We  need  then  the  testimony  of  the 
Church  as  to  the  number  of  writings 
which  were  from  the  beginning  re- 
garded as  apostolic,  inspired,  and  hence 
canonical,  t.  e.  authoritative  as  a  rule 
of  the  Christian  faith  and  practice. 
Such  testimony,  fortunately,  is  abun- 
dant, and  far  outweighs  the  testimony 
in  favor  of  any  book  of  antiquity,  yea. 


we  may  well  say.  it  outweighs  the  com- 
bined testimonies  in  fiavor  of  all  the 
ancient  Greek  and  Roman  olassies  put 
together.  The  ancient  church  acted  not 
blindly  in  this  most  Tital  matter,  but 
was  led  by  a  sound  instinct  which  en- 
abled it  to  distinguish  between  the  dif- 
ferent classes  of  sacred  books  which 
were  in  circulation  during  the  first  three 
centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  and  many 
of  which  falsely  bore  the  name  of  apos- 
tles and  other  primitive  disciples.  It 
evidently  exercised  a  certain  kind  of 
higher  criticism,  and  its  judgment  has 
stood  the  test  of  centuries. 

The  principal  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, the  four  Gospels,  the  Acts,  the  thir- 
teen Epistles  of  Paul,  the  first  Epistle  of 
Peter,  and  the  first  of  John,  which  are 
designated  by  Eusebius  as  **Homolo- 
goumena,**  were  in  general  nse  in  the 
church  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the 
second  century,  and  acknowledged  to 
be  apostolic,  inspired  by  the  Spirit  of 
Christ,  and  therefore  authoritative  and 
canonical.  This  is  established  by  the 
testimonies  of  Justin  Martyr,  Tatian, 
Theophilus  of  Antioch,  Irenaus,  Ter- 
tullian,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and 
Origen,  of  the  Syriac  Peshito  (which 
omits  only  Jude,  2  Peter,  and  2d  and 
3d  John,  and  the  Revelation),  the  old 
Latic  Versions  (which  include  all  books 
but  2  Peter,  Hebrews,  and  perhaps 
James)  and  the  "Fragment  of  Mura- 
tori;"  also  by  the  heretics,  and  the 
heathen  opponent  Celsus — persons  and 
documents  which  represent  in  this  mat- 
ter the  churches  in  Asia  Minor,  Italy, 
Gaul,  North  Africa,  Egypt,  Palestine, 
and  Syria.  We.  therefore,  call  these 
books  the  original  canon. 

Concerning  the  other  seven  books,  the 
"Antilegomena"  of  Eusebius,  viz.,  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  the  Apocalypse, 
the  second  Epistle  of  Peter,  the  second 
and  third  Epistles  of  John,  the  Epistle 
of  James,  and  the  Epistle  of  Jude — the 
tradition  of  the  church  in  the  time  of 
Eusebius,  L  e.  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  century,  still  wavered  between 
acceptance  and  rejection.  But  of  the  two 
oldest  manuscripts  of  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment, which  date  from  the  age  of  Euse- 
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bias  and  Constan tine, and  wez^  probably 
written  in  330,  one— the  Sinaitic— con- 
tains all  the  twenty-seven  books,  and 
the  other — the  Vatican —was  probably 
likewise  complete,  although  the  last 
chapters  of  Hebrews  (from  xi-14),  the 
Pastoral  Epistles,  Philemon  and  Beve- 
lation,  are  lost.  There  was  a  second  class 
of  Antilegomena,  called  by  Ensebins 
**  spurious '*  {^Yo^a^y  consisting  of  sev- 
eral post-apostolic  writings,  viz.,  the 
Catholic  Epistle  of  Barnabas,  the  first 
Epistle  of  Clement  of  Borne  to  the  Co- 
rinthians, the  Epistleof  Polycarp  to  the 
Philippians,  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas, 
the  Teachings  or  Teaching  of  the  Apos- 
tles, the  lost  Apocalypse  of  Peter,  and 
the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews,  which  were 
read  at  least  in  some  churches,  but  were 
afterward  generally  separated  from  the 
canon.  Some  of  them  are  even  incor- 
porated in  the  oldest  manuscripts  of 
the  Bible,  as  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas 
and  a  part  of  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas 
(both  in  the  original  Greek)  in  the 
Codex  Sinai ticus,  and  the  first  Epistle 
of  Clement  of  Bome  in  the  Codex  Alex- 
andrinus.  One  of  them,  the  Teaching 
of  the  Twelve  Apostles,  has  recently 
been  rediscovered  by  Bryennios  and 
published  in  1883.  It  has  very  few 
quotations  from  the  Scriptures,  mostly 
from  the  €k)spel  of  Matthew. 

The  first  express  definition  of  the  New 
Testament  canon,  in  the  form  in  which 
it  has  since  been  universally  retained, 
comes  from  two  African  synods,  held  in 
393  at  Hippo,  and  397  at  Carthage,  in 
the  presence  of  St.  Augustin,  bishop  of 
Hippo  (died  in  430),  who  exerted  a  com- 
manding influence  on  all  the  theologi- 
cal questions  of  his  age.  By  that  time, 
at  least,  the  whole  church  must  have  al- 
ready become  nearly  unanimous  as  tothe 
number  of  the  canonical  books,  so  that 
there  seemed  to  be  no  need  even  of  the 
sanction  of  a  general  council.  The  East- 
em  church,  at  all  events,  was  entirely 
independent  of  the  North  African  in 
the  matter.  The  Council  of  Laodicea 
(363)  gives  a  list  of  the  books  of  our 
New  Testament  with  the  exception  of 
the  Apocalypse.  The  last  canon  which 
contains  this  list,  is  probably  a  later 


addition,  yet  the  long-established  eccle- 
siastical use  of  all  the  books,  with  some 
doubts  as  to  the  Apocaly pse,is  cod  firmed 
by  the  scattered  testimonies  of  all  the 
great  Nicene  and  post-Nicene  Fathers,  as 
Athanasius  (d.  373),  Cyril  of  Jerusalem 
(d.  386),  Gregory  of  Nazianzum  (d.  389), 
Epiphanius  of  Salamis  (d.  403),  Chr>'S- 
ostom  (d.  407),  etc.  The  name  Novum 
Testamen^um,  also  Novum  InstrumerUum 
(a  juridicial  term  conveying  the  idea  of 
legal  validity),  occurs  first  in  Tertul- 
lian,  and  came  into  general  use  instead 
of  the  more  correct  term  New  Covenant. 
The  books  were  currently  divided  into 
two  parts,  '*the  Gospel**  and  *' the 
Apostle,"  and  the  Epistles,  in  the  sec- 
ond part,  into  '* Catholic"  or  General 
and  "Pauline." 

The  Catholic  canon  thus  settled, 
remained  untouched  till  the  time  of 
the  Beformation,  when  the  question  of 
the  Apocrypha  and  of  the  Antilegomena 
was  reopened  and  the  science  of  bibli- 
cal criticism  was  bom.  But  the  most 
thorough  investigations  of  modern 
times  have  not  been  able  to  unsettle 
the  faith  of  the  church  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, nor  ever  will. 

Luther  had  objections  to  the  Epistle 
of  James  on  account  of  its  apparent  con- 
tradiction to  Paul's  doctrine  of  justifi- 
cation by  faith  alone;  to  the  Epistle  of 
the  Hebrews,  because  it  seems  to  deny 
the  possibility  of  a  second  repentance 
(ch.  vi);  and  to  the  Apocalypse,  because 
it  deals  with  unintelligible  mysteries; 
but  he  gave  his  objections  only  as  his 
private  opinions,  and  the  Lutheran 
church,  notwithstanding  his  command- 
ing authority,  did  not  accept  them. 
Calvin  doubted  the  genuineness  of 
the  second  Epistle  of  Peter,  but  the 
Calvanistic  confessions  without  excep- 
tion include  it  in  their  lists  of  the  can- 
onical books.  The  Beformers  in  this 
respect  simply  claimed  and  exercised 
the  freedom  of  the  ante-Nicene  fathers 
concerning  the  few  Antilegomena;  while 
as  to  the  genuineness  of  the  Homologou- 
mena  they  had  not  a  shadow  of  doubt, 
and  the  genuineness  of  these  books  has 
since  stood  the  severest  test  of  modem 
criticism. 
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A  STXPOSmi  OH  BOICAKS.  . 

No.  I. 

6t  Rev.  Henut  Wabd  Bebcher. 

[Dr.  Godet.  the  eminent  Swim  commentator. 
hMi  Mnt  us  a  reply  to  Mr.  Beecber'a  article 
which  he  hat)  seen  in  proof.  Thia  reply  will  ap- 
pear in  our  next  ifune.  Dr.  Oodet  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  Prof.  Timothy  Dwight.  Dr.  T.  W. 
Chambers.  Dr.  George  R.  Crooks.  Dr.  M.  B.  Rid- 
dle and  other  scholar «  of  note.  Our  rMulera  will 
have  a  rare  treat  lu  this  sympoeium.— Ed.] 

1.  It  has  been  much  discussed 
whether  VwxjlX  wrote  to  Gentiles  or 
Jews.  To  Jew8,  I  have  no  doubt.  The 
Jewish  community  was  the  nucleus  of 
Christian  labor.  The  Sabbath,  the  syna- 
gogue, the  assembly,  the  Old  Testament 
read  and  expounded,  furnished  the 
best  conditions  for  Christian  labor.  But, 
above  all,  the  Jewish  nature  was  the 
strongebt ;  the  moral  stamina,  the  dia- 
lectic  habit,  the  intelligence  in  relig- 
ious experience,  would  inevitably  make 
them  the  ascendant  party  in  any  city, 
even  when  the  Gentiles  predominated 
in  numbers.  In  a  church  of  twenty 
Jews  and  one  hundred  Gentiles  the 
Jews  would  lead,  fashion,  control ;  and 
to  them,  therefore,  a  letter  from  Paul 
would  inevitably  be  directed,  in  spirit 
if  not  in  form  ;  for  the  Jew  was  the 
moral  rudder,  and  which  way  he  went 
the  Church  would  go. 

2.  It  was  especially  necessary  that  a 
Christian  church  in  Kome,  the  capital 
of  the  world,  should  not  propagate  an 
impure  Christianity  ;  that  it  should 
send  forth  a  clear  and  unpolluted 
stream  ;  that  the  churches  throughout 
the  Empire  should  be  set  free  from 
the  encumbrances  of  Jewish  rabbinic 
thought  and  ritualistic  worship. 

3.«This  letter  of  Paul's  has  shaped 
the  theology  of  the  orthodox  world 
more  than  all  the  re.st  of  the  Bible. 
The  gospels  and  Paul's  ethical  letters 
have  influenced  the  piety  of  Christian 
ages  ;  the  writings  of  John  have  nour- 
ished the  mysticism  and  romance  of 
ages  ;  but  the  systematic  theology  has 
been  Pauline,  and  Paul  misunderstood, 
at  that  Here  has  been  the  battle-ground. 
The  commentaries,  treatises,  and  ser- 
mons on  Paul's  letter  to  the  Romans 


miiiht  well*  be  called  a  falfiUment  of  the 
Prophet's  vision  :  **  The  hand  qf  On 
Lard  toas  upon  me  and  carried  me  oirf  m 
the  spirit  qf  the  Lord,  and  set  me  down  in 
the  midst  of  the  vaUey,  which  was  fuU  cf 
bones.  •  •  •  •  behold^  ihn-e  were  many  uf 
them,  and  to,  they  were  very  dry" 

4.  The  reason  of  this  oonfnnon  is 
found  in  the  misapprehension  or  the 
want  of  consideration  of — 

(1.)  Paul's  Oenius. 

(2.)  PauCs  Standpoint  or  Pwrpoae, 

I.  Paul's  Genius. 

He  was  intensely  Hebraistic  by  na- 
ture, culture,  patnotism,  and  love. 

Of  Hebrews,  he  most  resembles,  with- 
out being  like,  Isaiah.  By  nature,  he 
had  the  fierce  fidelity  of  Elijah  ;  but 
not  John  himself  ooold  show  a  heart 
more  susceptible  of  tenderness  and 
self-sacrificing  love. 

This  moral  natuie  was  developed  in 
that  temperament  and  genins  out  of 
which  seers,  poets,  and  dramatists  are 
made.  He  dreamed  dreams,  heard 
voices,  saw  visions,  had  revelations  with 
lightning  flashes,  had  translations  from 
earth  to  heaven,  had  ansrels  standing 
by  him,  heard  Gk>d  speak:  '*  My  grace 
shall  be  sufficient." 

This  Oriental  nature  was  nurtured  in 
the  rabbinic  school  of  Gamaliel— a  name 
to  be  honored — which  admitted  into  his 
mind  and  instruction  Greek  philos- 
osophy  and  literature,  the  effects  of 
which  are  distinctly  seen  in  Paul,  not 
alone  by  his  references  to  Greek 
thought^  but  by  the  combination  in 
him  of  rabbinic  and  philosophical  rea- 
soning. Babbinic  reasoning  was  narrow, 
textual ;  Greek  reasoning  was  based  on 
general  principles.  The  one  was  an 
ingenious  reasoning  on  words  and 
things  ;  the  other  was  upon  the  nature 
and  philosophy  of  things.  Thus  the 
impetuous  stream  of  his  reasoning  was 
in  part  the  petty  rabbinic  and  in  part 
the  philosophic  Greek.  Nor  is  the  line 
always  distinguishable.  lake  the  Mis- 
souri and  Mississippi,  they  flow  side 
by  side,  distinct  for  a  time,  yet  invad- 
ing each  other,  and  finally  mingling. 
An  impetnous  soul,  uttering  itself  with 
intense  emotion,  in  |ux>phe^o  dramat- 
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ioism,  in  reasoningfl  in  which  Rome- 
times  the  letter    and    sometimes  the 
spirit    dominates — cannot    be  under- 
stood or  interpreted  by  the  grammar  or 
the   dictionary   alone.      Something  of 
Paul  is  needed  to  understand  Paul.     It 
was  such  a  soul  that  was  writing  to  his 
countrymen,  to  bring  them  ont  from  a 
school  where  men    sought    complete 
manhood  by  mechanical  observances, 
into  a  school  where  men    sought  man- 
hood from  the  impulses  of  emotion  and 
reason  inspired  by  God. 

This  style  is  a  marvelous  union  of 
emotion  and  intellect,  rabbinic  and 
Grecian,  literal  and  poetic,  prose  and 
dramai.  Sometimes  his  thoughts  were 
white  as  light,  and  at  others  the  light 
passed  through  a  prism,  and  fell  upon 
the  page  in  all  the  opalescent  colors  of 
the  rainbow. 

Now  put  a  matter-of-fact  man  — 
learned,  cold,  unsympathetic — to  inter- 
pret Paul!  What  is  an  owl's  opinion 
of  the  aurora  borealis?  What  is  a 
mole's  opinion  of  a  magnolia  tree  in 
full  blossom  ?  What  would  a  political 
constitution  be,  based  on  Shakespeare  ? 
or  a  treatise  on  domestic  economy,  based 
on  interpretation  of  Solomon's  Songs  ? 
Such  is  much  of  the  theology  based  on 
Paul  in  the  epistle  to  the  Bomans  ! 
II  Paul's  Standpoint. 
He  was  not  a  judge  opening  a  well- 
balanced  system  of  law  ;  but  a  tiery  ad- 
vocate who  took  only  so  much  of  law 
and  fact  as  should  secure  a  verdict. 

He  wa»  nota  mental  philosopher,  lay- 
ing open  the  whole  science  of  the  human 
mind  ;  but  a  lover  pleading  before  his 
mistress  whatever  should  enlist  her  sym- 
pathy, and  warm  aud  win  her  heart. 

What  was  that  jury  before  whom  Paul 
was  a  special  pleader? 
His  Jewish  Countrymen. 
What  was  the  case  which  he  argued — 
argued  as  the  tide  argues  in  the  Bay  of 
Fundy — impetuous,  overwhelming  ? 

That  they  should  accept  Christ  in  the 
place  of  Moses,  not  as  antagonistic  to 
Moses,  but  as  seeking  the  same  things 
by  grander  methods.  Moses  sought 
righteousness ;  the  Jews  sought  the 
same.    (Bom.  x  :  1-4.) 


The  first  impressions  made 

would  be,  that  to  abandon  Moi 

be  infidelity.     It  was  to  be  sh 

it  was  to  fulfill  Moses'  purpose 

sought  to  produce    charactei 

ternal  influences  ;  by  works,  c 

servances.    Christ  sought  the 

by  internal  regeneration,  by  ( 

soul  a  controlling  inspiration. 

Put  ourselves  in  the   devc 

place,   to    whom    Paul    preai 

would  seem  to  us,  as  it  did  t< 

if  Paul  made  overtures  of  ; 

Were  they  to  di>*honor  their  1 

forget  the  chastisements  whic 

tion  had  received  for  former  a 

to  defile  the  most  sacred  as80< 

the  temple,  the  ritual,  and 

life-long  moral  experiences,  ^ 

grown  up  and  twined  themsel 

the  altar,  the  Satcrifice.  the  1 

Hope  of  Israd,  whose  coming 

waited  for  and  watched — and 

For    an    ignorant     Galilean 

who  had  contemned  the  Tem 

naught  the  orthodox  teache 

upon  the  law,  and  had  been 

in  the  conflict ! 

Shall  we  forsake  our  whole 
take  up  with  a  crucified  crim 
ground  was  planted  with 
Stephen  had  attempted  the  i 
— and  when  he  intimated  ths 
Gentile  were  alike  before  Go( 
swered  him  with  stones.  Th 
felt  himself  lifted  immeasur 
every  other  creature  on  ea 
Hebrews  were  an  aristocracy 
No  aristocracy  is  like  a  spii 
tocracy.  Had  not  God  confi 
prerogatives  upon  them  ?  H 
bound  Himself  by  everlas 
nants,  if  they  would  keep  H 
exalt  them  above  all  that  c 
Bead  Deuteronomy  xxviii; 
xxix:  19,  etc. 

The  condition  of  God'3 
Keeping  the  Law  of  Moses 

The  conceit  of  Pharisees 
was  boundless.  Paul,  a  Pfa 
dares  of  himself— "/ouc^iwsf  t) 
neas  which  is  in  the  Law — b 
absolutely  blameless ! 
Here  was  PauVs  task ! 
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make  a  plea  for  a  nobler  conception  of 
trne  righteousness— (cxcfpi  yowr  right- 
tousness  shall  exceed  the  righ'eousness  of 
the  Scribes  and  Pfuirisees,  etc).  He  was 
to  sympathize  with  them  in  patriotism 
and  excite  them  to  abase  their  spiritaol 
conceit  by  placing  them  on  the  same 
groand  with  all  the  world— spiritaal 
aristocracy  to  yield  to  infidel  democracy. 
He  was  to  develop  the  fact  that  God 
was  just  as  much  the  God  and  Father 
of  all  mankind,  of  every  nation,  as  he 
was  of  the  Jews;  to  convince  them  that 
they  were  under  condemnation;  that 
they  needed  pardon;  that  their  whole 
conceit  of  righteousness  was  false  and 
dangerous;  that  another  and  higher 
flight  must  be  made;  that  such  flight 
could  not  be  made  by  the  ladder  of  the 
law,  but  only  by  wings;  that  such  wings 
came  by  Fatth,  the  inspired  oommonion 
with  Christ. 

ANAIiTSIB. 

I.  Though  not  stated  on  the  face,  yet 
the  whole  epistle  is  a  discussion  of 
BiOHTEOUSNESs,  or  the  best  method  of 
huilding  up  men  to  Perfection.  It  comes 
to  the  surface  continually,  as  the  end 
toward  which  the  argumeut  drifts.  But 
this  end  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  argument. 

II.  The  argument  was,  that  Christ  was 
a  better  means  of  educ€Uing  manhood  than 
Moses  and  his  institutions. 

III.  But  this  argument  for  righteous- 
ness must  be  cast  in  such  form  as— 

(1.)  To  meet  the  universal  belief  that 
the  Jews  were  regarded  by  God,  under 
moral  conditions,  as  different  from  the 
rest  of  mankind;  and  it  was  necessary 
to  show  the  universality  and  absolute 
sameness  of  God's  goTernment  over  all 
mankind. 

(2. )  To  convince  them  that  the  relin- 
quishment of  Moses  was  not  abandon- 
ment of  the  ENi>,  but  only  change  of 
MEANS- not  infidelity,  but  religion  un- 
der better  conditions. 

Chapter  I.  is  a  vivid  picture  of  the  sin- 
fulness of  mankind.  Not  a  refined  kind 
of  sin— that  of  culture,  of  subtle  and 
graceful  selfishness,  but  undisputbd  sin, 
•of  the  passions  and  appetites.    V.  18. 

No  one  could  deny  that  such  sins 


violated  UNivEBSAii  iiioral  law  —  not 
venial  sin,  such  as  violation  of  Moses' 
ritual. 

Chapter  II.  The  argument  now  is,not 
that  such  sin  is  punishable,  but  that 
it  is  punishable  in  a  Jew  as  really  as 
in  a  Gentile. 

He  now  turns  upon  them  -they  are 
in  the  net.  Do  yon  suppose  that  God 
declines  to  punish  sin  or  reward  holi- 
ness on  the  mere  ground  that  one  is  a 
Jew,  and  another  a  Gentile?  Nay. 
Jews  and  Gentiles  stand  on  the  sarm 
ground*  God's  moral  government  knows 
no  provincial  lines. 

Bead  Chap,  ii:  6-11. 

Having  drawn  the  sword,  he  now 
throws  away  the  scabbard,  and  pursues 
them  through  the  whole  chapter.  Every 
blow  aims  at  the  Jewish  conceit,  that 
they  are  safe,  though  wicked,  simply 
because  they  are  Jews. 

Chapter  III.  He  pauses.  He  aeems 
to  hear  a  response:  "  Jff'  aU  this  is  true, 
what  use  of  being  a  Jett  f" 

And  now  Paul's  rabbinic  reasoning 
develops.  He  employs  the  style  of 
reasoning  which  is  suited  to  the  habits 
of  reasoning  of  his  countrymen.  And 
yet,  here  and  there,  twisted  curiously 
in  and  out,  the  Hellenic  style  of  rea- 
soning alternates  with  the  rabbinic. 

The  scope  and  result  of  Chap.  3  is 
summed  up  in  the  last  four  verses. 

God  is  not  provincial,  but  universal 

The  Jews  stand  on  the  same  mord 
grounds  as  the  Gentiles,  as  to  gnilt  and 
penalty. 

The  Gentiles  stand  on  the  same  univer- 
sal condition  of  pardon  and  salvation 
that  Jews  do. 

Righteousness  does  not  depend  upon 
conformity  to  an  external  law,  but  to 
the  law  within— to  the  spiritual  law. 
He  has  assumed  the  text,  biohtsous- 
NBss,  and  developed  its  scope  and  mesm- 
ing. 

Chapter  IV.  Now  he  turns  to  his 
countrymen,  and  re-enters  upon  the  ar- 
gument that  Faith  is  the  instrument  of 
Righteousness.  This  is  purely  a  scrip- 
tural argument,  in  its  type  rabbinic, 
but  modified  by  the  Hellenic  spirit  He 
selects  scriptures  and  applies  them  after 
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the  manner  of  a  rabbi.  Bat  the  large 
Tiew,  the  wide  results,  are  Hellenic. 

Chapter  Y.  As  a  stream  choked  in  a 
ravine,  held  back  by  rocks,  whirled  in 
pools,  at  last  fights  its  way  out  and 
descends  in  a  gentler  mood  toward  the 
meadows,  so,  now,  the  stream  of  argu- 
ment, no  longer  twirling  and  foaming, 
goes  singing  from  the  first  to  the  elev- 
enth (1-11).  It  is  as  sweet  as  spring,  as 
beautiful  as  flowers,  as  melodious  as  the 
singing  of  birds. 

But  while  we  read,  the  stream  leaps 
into  a  pool  and  whirls  around  furious- 
ly. Adam?  Adam?  Was  there  an  his- 
toric Adam?  or  only  a  legendary  Adam  ? 
A  mythical,  or  parabolic  Adam?  Did 
his  sin  blight  the  race?  Can  either 
guilt  or  righteoubness  be  imputed? 

At  every  such  step  we  have  parted 
company  with  Paul's  argument.  What 
was  he  arguing?  These  are  modem 
questions.  They  are  anachronisms. 
The  Jews  to  whom  Paul  was  writing 
believed  in  an  historic  Adam,  and  in  the 
curse  of  the  race  by  reason  of  his  sin. 
The  apostle  used  that  belief  as  an  il- 
lustration of  the  beneficence  of  Ghrist's 
life  and  death.  His  purpose  was  not 
to  prove  anything  about  Adam,  but  to 
use  the  reigning  belief  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  Christ  and  in  the  line  of  his 
foregoing  argument.  The  argument 
points  to  Christ,  and  not  to  Adam. 

Chapter  VL  The  whole  of  Chapter 
YI,  and  to  the  eighth  verse  of  Chapter 
YII,  is  an  argument  of  the  most  pro- 
nounced type  of  Hebrew  reasoning,  to 
show  that  the  acceptance  of  Christ  and 
the  breaking  away  from  ritualism  did 
not  mean  lawlessness ;  that  faith  in 
Christ  was  more  powerful  for  holiness 
than  ritualism.  Grace  does  not  lead 
to  laxity.  Faith,  as  distinguished  from 
works  of  the  law,  inspires  holiness. 
The  reasonings  anfd  the  illustrations 
are  Hebraic,  but  the  atmosphere  is  Hel- 
lenic, freer,  larger,  than  the  narrow  rab- 
binic methods.  But  when  he  reaches 
the  eighth  verse  of  the  seventh  chapter, 
he  is  carried  away  into  the  experimen- 
tal and  the  universal.  The  form  and 
feeling  are  dramatic;  the  conception  is 
pre-eminently  philosopnic.     It  is   an 


Iliad.  It  might  be  called  the  BatUe  of 
th$  Anim'il  wUh  (he  SpirUucU.  The  moral 
and  fleshly  nature  of  man  refuses  to 
submit  to  Beason,  Conscience,  Love. 
The  battle  is  joined.  The  conflict  rages. 
It  is  the  Darwinian  man  in  conflict  with 
the  man  after  God  had  breathed  into 
him  the  rational  soul.  The  terrible 
conflict  goes  on;  and  sin,  plumed  with 
darkness,  is  pushing  the  man  back  and 
down,  till  spent  and  overcome,  he 
gasps :  Oh,  who  shall  deliver  me  from 
this  death  of  the  body?  The  cry  brings 
relief!  A  new  warrior  appears.  It  is 
the  Captain  of  Salvation,  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ ! 

Chap.  Vm.  And  now  that  deliverance 
has  come.  In  the  eighth  chapter  Paul 
showb  that  when  the  reason,  the  moral 
sense,  the  heart,  are  inspired  with  love 
to  Christ,  they  constitute  the  real  man. 
the  essential  manhood.  The  argument 
is  no  longer  Jewish.  It  is  as  broad  as  the 
human  race.  It  is  a  glowing  psychol- 
ogy that  has  no  place  except  in  this  im- 
mortal chapter !  The  impetuous  rush  of 
his  mind  cannot  be  stayed.  His  wings 
are  spread,  and  the  whole  heaven  is 
before  him.  For  the  moment  he  forgets 
Jew  or  Oentile,  the  argument  and  the 
illustrations.  The  future  of  the  spirit- 
ual realm  opens  before  him.  He  is  on 
the  point  of  being  caught  up  again  into 
heaven.  He  sees  the  unfolding  king- 
dom of  Christ,  the  victorious  working 
out  of  God's  purposes;  and  then,  in  the 
ilery  rapture  of  that  view,  he  breaks 
out  into  a  defiance  of  sin  and  all  in- 
firmities, and  chants  that  immortal 
hymn  to  the  victory  of  Christ's  love. 
(31-39.) 

The  amanuensis  is  overborne  I  The 
dash,  the  swift  terms,  the  mingling  com- 
ments, the  impetuous  argument,  the 
overflowing  emotion,  would  weary  a 
giant.  I  think  a  day  elapsed  before  the 
ninth  of  Bomans  was  resumed.  The 
argument  begins  again,  tenderly,  weep- 
ingly,  in  a  minor  key.  The  heavens 
are  closed,  the  dull  clouds  of  unbelief 
rest  on  the  minds  before  him.  The  dis- 
tance in  spirit,  in  insight,  in  triumph, 
between  the  eighth  and  ninth  of  Bo- 
mans, is  the  whole  distance  between  tho 
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New  Jerusalem  in  heaven  and  the  Old 
Jerasalem  on  earth. 

In  one  sense,  Paul  finished  his  letter 
with  the  eighth.  But  he  was  not  writ- 
ing a  letter  for  the  sake  of  an  argu- 
ment. His  sympathy  was  not  of  a 
logical  or  philosophical  kind,  but  hu- 
man. What  effect  would  this  reason- 
ing have  on  his  countrymen?  As  a  true 
hunter  forgets  bis  gun  the  moment  it  is 
fired  off,  in  looking  to  see  if  the  game 
was  hit,  so  Paul  turned  from  his  argu- 
ment to  see  how  it  struck  his  people. 
He  sees  their  minds  stirred,  objections 
arise,  doubts  and  obscurities,  and  now 
be  sets  himself  to  combat  objections 
and  solve  doubts. 

The  honest  Jew,  with  sincere  rever- 
ence for  his  national  religion,  yet  un- 
settled by  the  new  doctrine,  may  be 
imagined  as  saying:  "If  at  this  day  it 
appears  that  Moses  and  the  law  are 
vain,  that  God  is  no  more  to  Jews  than 
to  Oentiles,  thai  all  covenants  are 
broken,  that  we  are  not  Qod*s  chosen 
people,  that  we  are  not  elected  out  of 
all  nations  as  His  peculiar  people,  what 
then  ?  * 

Chap.  IX,  X.  The  ninth  and  tenth  are 
an  exposition  of  truth  in  answer  to 
these  questions;  and  the  argument  is 
more  than  curious,  for  it  is  rabbinical 
reasoning  outwardly,  while  at  the  root 
it  is  philosophical. 

The  real  argument  is,  in  brief  : 

1.  God  has  never  bound  Himself  to 
peculiar  favoritism  to  the  Jews.  In 
your  own  history  you  can  see  it.  It  is 
to  the  righteous  that  the  promises  go. 
One  is  not  necessarily  righteous  be- 
cause he  was  born  a  Jew.  In  every  na- 
tion, those  who  fear  God  are  accepted 
of  Him. 

2.  God  is  free.  The  play  of  the  Di- 
vine Will  is  not  obstructed.  **I  will 
have  mercy  on  whom  I  will  have 
mercy.'*  God  is  not  governing  the 
world  under  a  constitution  which  limits 
His  choice  and  power,  but  under  His 
own  absolutely  free  mind  and  heart; 
and  the  result  reached  by  reasoning  on 
historic  instances  is  in  Chapter  ix : 
30,  etc. 

3.  Next,  in  the  tenth  chapter,  Paul 


makes  an  argument  in  behalf  of /sift  as 
a  motive  force  in  obtaining  righteoos- 
ness.  It  is  an  argumefifccni  ad  Aomtnfm. 
And  in  Chapter  eleventh  the  controversy 
is  closed  by  a  rabbinical  argument  of 
consolation  addressed  to  wounded  na- 
tional pride,  to  aggrieved  patriotism: 
This  overthrow  of  all  yonr  hopes  is  not 
to  be  mourned.  God  will  bring  greater 
good  out  of  it  than  yon  could  have  con- 
ceived. (xi:25,  20.) 

Then  follows  a  practical  application 
of  the  true  results  of  Faith.  It  is  as  if 
he  would  console  the  timid  and  doubt- 
ing by  laying  before  them  the  practical 
workings  of  Christ's  spirit;  and  surely 
no  harvest-field,  garden,  and  orchard 
was  ever  more  beautiful  or  fmitfoL 

BBSULT. 

1.  Bomans  is  meant  to  be  a  bridge 
over  which  sincere  and  devout  Jews 
could  pass  to  Christianity  without 
doing  violence  to  their  religious  feel- 
ing, to  their  patriotism,  and  without 
incurring  the  charge  of  infidelity. 

2.  Its  main  principles  are  : 

(1.)  All  men  are  sinful — Jews  and 
Gkn tiles  alike. 

(2.)  God  will  punish  sin  without  re- 
spect to  persons  or  nationidities.  He 
has  one  moral  government  for  all  man- 
kind. 

(3. )  The  same  is  true  of  His  favor.  It 
is  not  national  favoritism  :  it  is  moral 
sympathy  with  the  human  race. 

(4.)  That  Christ,  as  a  living  force, 
built  up  men  in  righteousness,  as  no 
dead  formalism  or  extended  system  of 
rules  and  rituals  could.  ^  All  that  the 
Law  meant,  Christ  meant ;  but  what  the 
Law  could  not  do,  in  that  it  was  weak 
through  the  flesh,  a  living,  loving 
Christ  could  do.     (Read  viii :  3,  4.) 

The  difficulties  of  the  epistle  to  the 
Bomans  lie  primarily  in  the  genius  of 
the  writer,  and  secondarily  in  the  stand- 
point taken  by  orthodox  commentators 
and  interpreters.  Paul's  style  is  full  of 
rushes  and  jumps  ;  it  plunges  forward 
as  if  it  would  never  stop,  and  yet  in  the 
twinkling  of  the  eye  it  halts,  turns  out 
of  a  straight  line,  snatches  at  some  side 
thought,  runs  Hong  this  side-channel 
for  a  way,  and  re-enters  the  main  stream 
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without  oonsoionsness  that  there  has 
heen  a  break.  Interpreters  rnn  ashore 
where  he  leaves  the  channel,  and  won- 
der afterward  how  they  got  back.  Now 
it  is  a  battle  of  texts  with  Jewish  ways 
of  using  them ;  then  out  shoots  a  phil- 
osophical line  of  thought.  See  that 
wonderful  eighth  of  Bomans  standing 
between  two  rabbinic  chapters,  the 
sixth  and  ninth ! 

All  Attempts  to  smooth  and  harmon- 
ize these  leaps,  side-glances,  lapses  and 
reooTeries  are  hopeless.  Neither  gram- 
mar nor  dictionary  can  help  here. .  Only 
in  the  mind  of  the  reader  or  interpreter 
who  has  a  sympathetic  nature  can  the 
due  be  carried  unbroken.  He  who 
rides  Paul  is  as  one  who  rides  an  Ara- 
bian steed  oyer  fields,  through  stony 
passes,  through  forest  and  swamp.  He 
knows,  when  he  gets  through,  where 
he  is,  but  how  he  got  there  no  tongue 
can  tell !  Paul's  writings  are  like  oil- 
paintings.  At  a  right  distance  the  pic- 
ture is  clear,  plain,  harmonious ;  but. 
held  close  to  the  eye,  the  picture  van« 
ishes  in  a  wilderness  of  paint ! 

The  difficulties  of  the  Book  are  in- 
trinsic and  extrinsic. 

(1.)  iMTBnreic— It  has  been  studied 
from  a  wrong  point  of  view  as  a  treatise, 
and  not  as  a  special  plea. 

(2.)  Accordingly,  from  Augustine  to 
our  day,  orthodox  interpretations  have 
made  that  which  was  relative,  universaL 
The  term  law  has  been  interpreted,  not 
as  Moses*,  but  as  God's  universal  moral 
law. 

(3.)  The  argument  for  Ood's  freedom 
to  go  outside  of  His  alleged  oovenanti 
to  the  Jews — an  argument  of  mercy,  of 
liberty— has  been  turned  into  a  rigid 
doctrine  of  decrees— a  fate — an  irre- 
sistible law ! 

(4.)  The  right  of  Ood  to  go  beyond 
the  Jews,  and  choose  or  elect  oi  the 
whole  world  those  who  fear  and  wor- 
ship God,  has  become  the  doctrine  of 
election. 

(5. )  The  plea  of  the  Jews  that  no  one 
could  be  righteous  or  just  who  did  not 
fulfill  the  law— Moses'  law— and  which 
was  met  by  the  apostle,  that  Christ  was 
tt4  emdrfOelaw,  and  that  by  faith  in 


Him  men  are  justified  before  God— be- 
comes a  theory  of  Justification,  not  as 
between  two  ways,  but  on  universal 
principles  under  imperial  government. 

(6.)  The  struggle  between  a  man's 
bodily  passions  and  his  moral  sense 
has  been  tormented  into  the  doctrine 
that  no  unconverted  man  can  under- 
stand the  law,  obey  it,  or  please  God. 

The  Pauline  argument  is  that  the 
animal  passions  are  not  moral,  rational, 
or  in  any  way  in  sympathy  with  the 
moral  and  rational  soul  in  man.  Every 
man  is  two  men— the  flesh  man,  the 
spirit  man — and  they  quarrel. 

1.  In  short,  the  letter  is  special  and 
provincial ;  it  has  been  made  generic 
and  imperial. 

2.  It  is  true  that  great  fiMts  and  prin- 
ciples underlie  the  argument ;  but  the 
provincial  adaptation  has  been  given  to 
the  universal  and  philoeophic  form. 


HISSZONABT  WOBK  AKD  FBOSFSOTS 
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Bt  Bam  Chandra  Bosk,  Luokvow,  India. 


XNOOUBAOXMMifTB  TO  MIB8IOHABY   WOBX. 

Misnoif  AST  work,  though  sure  to  be 
nltimately  crowned  with  complete  and 
glorious  suooets,  is  attended  every- 
where by  peculiar  difficulties;  but  no- 
where are  these  more  formidable  and 
apparently  insurmountable  than  in  our 
country.  But  the  missionary  in  India 
has,  along  with  obstacles  of  an  appal- 
ing  nature  heaped  up  in  his  way,  pecu- 
liar advantages  and  encouragements. 
To  a  few  of  these  allow  me  to  call  atten-> 
tion  in  this  brief  paper.  ^ 

1.  The  first  and  foremost  among  these 
is  the  protection  extended  to  the  mis- 
sionary by  a  strong  and  vigorous  Chris- 
tian government.  The  history  of  India 
before  British  occupation  and  ascen- 
dency, was  the  history  of  internecine 
warfisre,  amid  broils,  feudal  fights  und 
street  affrays,  and  the  insecurity  of  life 
and  property,  as  well  as  the  unsettled 
and  migratory  habits  of  life,  generated 
a  period  of  misrule  and  anarchy.  The 
country,  at  a  whole,  wat  hermetioally 
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sealed  against  missionary  labor;  and, 
even  it  had  not  been,  the  impossibility 
of  carrying  on  such  labor  amid  the  din 
and  turmoil  of  its  oft-recnrring  inter- 
«  necine  feads  would  have  been  a  deter- 
rent cause  of  the  most  potent  type. 
But  now,  under  British  rule,  the  coun> 
try  basks  under  a  peace  unknown  to 
its  down-trodden  peoples  for  ages  un- 
told, before  its  subjugation  by  the  Brit- 
ish lion  ;  and  not  only  access  to  its 
various  provinces,  but  peculiar  ad- 
vantages secured  by  facilities  of  loco- 
motion, improved  modes  of  livingr-as 
well  as  traveling,  administration  of 
justice,  on  the  whole  impartial,  and  per- 
fect security  of  life  and  propert}',  are 
offered  the  missionary  of  the  cross; 
while  persecution,  or  the  slightest  ap- 
proach to  persecution,  in  an  impossi- 
bility. The  missionary  in  India  hm 
advantages  decidedly  superior  to  those 
enjoyed  by  the  first  preachers  of  the 
Gospel  under  the  shade  of  the  Roman 
empire,  and  in  consequence  of  the 
many  desirable  facilities  secured  by 
Roman  civilization. 

2.  Another  source  of  encouragement 
to  the  missionary  is  the  spread  of  West- 
ern culture,  secured  by  a  liberal  system 
of  national  education.  Under  this  head 
ought  to  be  noticed  the  rage  for  Eng- 
lish education,  witnessed  not  only  in 
our  larger  cities  and  towns,  but  even 
in  places  of  subordinate  importance.  It 
•ought  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  noth- 
ing tends  to  relax,  nay  extinguish,  the 
hold  of  Hinduism  so  thoroughly  and  in 
so  short  a  time  as  English  education; 

•and  its  rapid  and  wonderful  spread 
means  the  accomplishment  of  prepar- 

•atory  work,  such  as  that  done  by  John 
the  Baptist.    And  the  benefits  of  the 

■culture  imparted  in  English  schools 
are  slowly  but  surely  reaching  the 
masses  through  the  medium  of  an  im- 
proved vernacular  literature,  raised  and 

'  molded  under  its  potent  and  plastic 
influence. 

3.  A  third  source  of  encouragement 
is  the  process  of  social  disintegration 

'  at  work,  in  consequence,  not  merely  of 

the  spread  of  novel  truths  and  novel 

•  i<ieas,  but  of  the  blessings  of  material 


civilization  secured  by  British  dvilin- 
tion,  such  as  railways  and  telegraphsi 
but  specially  because  of  the  non-recog- 
nition of  caste  in  the  pnblio  offices  and 
oourts.  The  ancient  caste  system  of 
India,  matured  though  it  has  been  by 
oenturies  of  fostering  care,  is  now  re- 
ceiving, in  schools  and  colleges,  in  re- 
sorts of  business  and  centres  of  manu- 
facturing interests,  in  mines  of  indus- 
try and  marts  of  commerce,  in  railway 
cars  and  street  oonveyances — a  series 
of  blows  which  will,  before  long,  con- 
vert it  into  a  dead  corpse;  and  the 
spread  of  Christianity  in  India  is  sure 
to  be  accelerated,  other  conditions  re- 
maining the  same,  in  proportion  as  its 
firm  hold  is  relaxed. 

i.  The  growth  of  trained  intelligence 
and  a  higher  tone  of  moral  perception 
and  feeling  noticeable  in  our  coimtry, 
should  be  specially  pointed  ont  as  a 
source  of  encouragement.  The  great- 
est obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  mission- 
ary is  the  absence,  especially  among  the 
masses,  of  intelligence  fitted  to  follow 
an  argument  throngh  its  successive 
stages,  and  of  a  moral  sense  fitted  to 
lead  to  an  appreciation  of  the  moral 
charms  of  truth;  while  the  prevalence 
among  the  learned  of  fallacious  meth- 
ods of  reasoning  and  principles  sub- 
versive of  morality,  theoretical,  if  not 
practical,  is  an  all  but  insuperable  bar 
to  the  progress  of  Christianity.  Eng- 
lish education  is  emancipttting  the 
national  intellect  from  the  sophistic 
modes  of  thought  and  reasoning  by 
which  it  is  hampered,  and  thereby  pre- 
paring it  for  a  clear  recognition  of  the 
basis  and  perception  of  the  moral  worth 
of  Christian  truth. 

5.  Nor  can  the  missionary  contem- 
plate the  rise  of  theistic  associations^ 
such  as  the  Benhmo-Somig  of  Bengil, 
the  Pearthana-Somaj  of  Bombay,  and 
the  Argo-Somaj,  especially  of  the  Pun- 
jab, without  encouragement.  These 
may  be  regarded  as  intervening  stages 
or  intermediate  links  between  the  grov- 
eling superstition  of  the  country  and 
our  holy  religion;  and  they  indicate  a 
spirit  of  inquiry,  and  aa  advance  of 
thought  most  favorable  to  our  work. 
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Many  other  sonroes  of  encourage- 
ment might  be  pointed  oat,  bnt  the 
space  at  oar  disposal  makes- it  impossi- 
ble to  do  more  than  refer  briefly  to  one 
more.  The  growing  readiness  on  the 
part  of  the  people  to  give  Christian 
preachers  a  hearing,  and  even  stady 
the  liteiatare  they  are  engaged  in  oir- 
oalating,  is  fraaght  with  great  promise. 
The  missionary  can  get  an  audience 
both  in  the  bazaars  and  in  halls,  pri- 
yate  or  public,  and,  if  he  chose,  might 
push  on  his  work  by  means  of  domi- 
ciliary visitation.  And  he  has  succeed- 
ed in  popularizing  those  features  of 
Christian  truth  which  the  natural  man 
appreciates,  through  the  medium  of  a 
body  of  literature  which  includes  trans- 
lations and  original  works,  and  which 
may  be  represented  as  an  enduring 
monument  of  his  industry  and  zeal. 


THE  YALTJE  OF  A  SN0WLED6E  OF 
SBEEg  IN  THE  I2TTEBFBETATI0K 
OF  S0SXFTT7BE. 

By  PiKw.  S.  Stanhopb  Obbis,  Pbovobtoii 

College. 

Roger  Ascbam  says  that,  *'  as  a  hawke 
fleeth  not  hie  with  one  wing,  even  so  a 
man  reacheth  not  to  excellency  with 
one  tongue."  And  the  emperor  Charles 
V.  declared  that,  *'  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  languages  which  a  man  knew, 
in  that  proportion  was  he  more  of  a 
man.**  But  the  Greek  is  the  most  per- 
fect language  in  the  most  perfect  of  the 
three  families  of  speech.  It  is  the  origi- 
nal language  of  the  New  Testament. 
And  we  should  have  said,  a  priwi^  that 
Ood  on  purposing  to  give  the  last  and 
most  perfect  revelation  of  His  will  and 
character  to  men,  would  select  the  most 
perfect  language  for  the  embodiment  of 
that  revelation.  And  what  we  should 
have  said  with  confidence  in  advance 
that  He  would  do,  we  find  on  an  actual 
comparison  of  the  languages  with  one 
another,  that  He  has  done.  And  a  knowl- 
edge of  a  language  like  the  Greek,  as  an 
acquired  tongue,  makes  one  "  more  of  a 
man  "and  enables  him  to  **  reach  to" 
greater  excellence  than  any  other. 

A  knowledge  of  such  a  language,  a 


language  so  rich  in  the  number  of  forma 
which  it  possesses  for  distinctions  in 
thought,  rich  in  its  grammar,  rich  in 
its  lexicon,  incomparably  rich  in  its  lit-, 
erature,  implies  a  knowledge   of   the 
principles  of   language  in  general,  a. 
mental  discipline,  a  breadth  of  culture, 
not  to  be  derived  &om  the  study  of  any- 
other  language,  nor  attained    in   any* 
other  way  yet  discovered. 

This  has  been  demonstrated  on  an 
extensive  scale  in  Germany,  and  reiter- 
ated with  emphasis  in  England  and 
America.  By  the  side  of  the  QyrwMMivLm 
there  has  sprung  up  in   Germany  a 
species  of  schools  called    'Rfalsch.viJi/ixu 
The  instruction  of  the  (iymniiwwni  cen* 
tres  in  the  classical  languages.     The 
"BiealschvU  dispenses  with  Greek,  but  re- 
tains Latin.     It,  however,  reduces  the 
time  devoted  to  Latin,  and  gives  par- 
ticular attention   to  Mathematics,  the 
natural  sciences,  and  modern  languages^ 
The  education  of  the  (hfmwx8w.m  is  gen- 
eral and  liberal;  that  of  the  i2ea/«c/itiie- 
18  special,  and  limited  bj  practical  aims. 
But  what  it  is  particularly  important 
to  observe  is,  that  the  gymnasial  instru- 
ment of  culture  with  which  the  /{eoi- 
9fihaU  dispenses,  and  for  which  it  makes- 
substitutions,  is  ihtitk. 

Accordingly,  on  a  comparison  of  the 
relatiye  efficiency  of  these  two  systema 
of  instruction,  we  shall  be  able  to  de- 
termine the  value  of  Greek  as  an  instru- 
ment of  intellectual  discipline  and  as 
an  integral  part  of  liberal  education. 
But  as  young  men  of  talent  acquire  cul- 
ture and  attain  excellence  under  infer- 
ior instruction  and  in  any  school,  and 
prominent  men  are  found  in  all  the  de- 
partments of  life,  who  have  not  enjoyed 
the  advantages  of  any  school  whatever, 
this  comparison  must  be  made  **  upon 
observation  of  a  large  number  of  young 
men  of  averagt  gifts,  part  of  whom  have 
had  their  preparatory  training  at  the 
Qymnasium  and  part  at  the  BmUc^mU.** 
Such  a  comparison  has  been  made  by 
the  Philosophical  Faculty  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Berlin,  **the  Faculty  of  science 
free  and  un trammeled,"  the  domain 
of  whose  investigation  is  mind  and 
nature,  and  whose    immediate  aim  in 
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teaching  is  soienoefor  its  owq  sake.  And 
after  an  ezperienoe  of  a  decade  of  yean, 
this  FacnltT  testifies  that  the  gradu- 
ates of  the  Bealschvde  are  inferior  to 
those  of  the  Qymnisium^  in  mental  train- 
ing, in  scientific  impulse  and  appre- 
hension, and  in  degree  of  ability  to  solre 
scientific  problems;  that,  however  much 
they  may  excel  the  graduates  of  the 
Oymnasium  in  the  same  studies  in  the 
first  semester,  they  are  overtaken  by 
them  in  the  later  semesters;  that  their 
further  development  is  slower,  more 
superficial,  and  less  independent;  and 
that  the  graduates  of  the  Qymnamum 
outstrip  them  in  the  higher  mathemat- 
ics, in  astronomy,  in  chemistry,  in  de- 
scriptive natural  science,  in  the  English 
language,  in  the  German  language,  in 
philosophy,  and  in  political  economy 
and  statistics. 

Add  to  this,  that  the  directors  of  the 
Realschvlen^  with  an  appreciation  of 
their  responsibility  as  directors,  and  in 
accordance  with  a  resolution  which  they 
have  adopted,  and  a  requirement  which 
they  have  fixed,  select  their  teachers  ex- 
clusively from  the  number  of  those  who 
have  had  a  gymnasial  education.  Thus 
the  representatives  of  the  RtaHsckulen^ 
in  denying  the  fitness  of  these  schools 
to  serve  as  nurseries  for  their  own 
fu  ure  teachers,  unite  with  the  Philo- 
sophical Faculty  of  Berlin  in  declaring 
the  superiority  of  the  training  of  the 
graduates  of  the  Oymnasium,  What  a 
testimony  is  this  to  the  value  of  Greek 
as  an  element  of  liberal  culture,  as  an 
instrument  of  mental  training  1 

I  need  not  say,  therefore,  that  a  know- 
ledge of  the  Greek  language,  the  calculus 
of  grammar,  the  language  of  languages 
— that  a  knowledge  of  Greek,  the  acqui- 
sition of  which  promises  such  discipline 
of  the  powers  of  the  mind  and  skill  in 
the  use  of  the  instruments  of  thought, 
is  of  value,  to  say  no  more,  in  analyzing 
and  determining  the  contents  even  of 
our  English  versions  of  Scripture,  of 
value  in  the  use  of  commentaries,  and 
above  commentaries,  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Word. 

Goethe  says,  "Wer  fremde  Sprache 
nicht  kennt,  weiss  nichts  von  seiner 


eigenen.*'  And  it  is  doubtless  true  that 
a  knowledge  of  at  least  one  formgn 
tongue  is  essential  to  an  appreciation  of 
the  wealth  and  power  of  our  own.  For 
this  reason,  then,  if  for  no  other,  why 
should  we  not  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
the  Greek,  the  richest,  most  exquisite, 
most  perfect  of  all  languages?  And 
there  is  reason  to  fear  that,  if  the  study 
of  Greek  were  banished  from  our 
schools,  and  the  knowledge  of  Greek 
were  to  perish  from  the  minds  of  our 
literary  men,  the  life  and  power  of  our 
own  language  would  wane  and  its  bright- 
ness and  beauty  grow  dim. 

In  France,  *' a  government  circular  of 
September,  1872,  and  a  law  of  February, 
1880,  reduced  the  time  allowed  to  the 
classics,  and  prescribed  courses  of  iu- 
struction  in  which  the  French  language 
held  a  secure  preponderance.  Four 
years  have  elapsed  since  this  change 
was  consum  mated y  and  the  first  of 
French  reviews  is  already  sounding  an 
alarm.  The  standards  of  examinations 
have  fallen,  not  only  in  the  provincial 
schools,  but  even  in  the  Sorbonne,  and 
a  French  scholar  asks  for  the  revision 
of  the  .school  programmes,  not  in  the 
interests  of  the  classics,  but  for  the  sake 
of  general  French  culture,  and  of  the 
French  language  itself"  And  Professor 
Scherer  of  Berlin,  in  his  request,  BCarch, 
1880.  to  the  Royal  Minister  of  SUte, 
complains  of  the  difficulties  which  he 
encountered  in  giving  instruction  in  the 
department  of  German  to  those  students 
who  were  ' '  ignorant  of  the  Greek  forms 
of  speech,  and  of  the  Greek  models  of 
German  literature."  And  therefore  he 
lifts  up  his  voice  for  the  study  of  Greek, 
not  in  the  interests  of  Greek,  but  for  the 
sake  of  German  culture,  and  of  the  Ger- 
man language.  And  Professor  Zupitza, 
also  of  Berlin,  in  his  request  at  the  same 
time  to  the  Boyal  Minister  of  State,  de- 
clares that  in  teaching  the  English 
language  he  found  it  difficult  to  com- 
municate a  knowledge  of  the  English 
grammar  to  those  students  under  his  in- 
struction who  had  no  knowledge  of  the 
Greek;  whereas  he  experifnoed  no  such 
difficulty  in  the  case  of  those  who  were 
graduates  of  the  Oymnnsiwm,  And  there- 
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fore  be  asks  for  the  study  of  Greek,  not 
in  the  interests  of  Greek,  bat  for  the 
sake  of  his  department,  the  department 
of  English.  In  yiew  of  facts  like  these, 
he,  at  least,  who  wishes  to  understand 
and  appreciate  the  contents  of  his  own 
language,  and  to  enrich  and  perpetuate 
its  literature,  especially  its  sacred  liter- 
ature, should  aspire  to  a  knowledge  of 
Greek. 

But  the  real  question  involved  in  the 
theme  which  heads  this  article,  and  on 
which  I  have  been  asked  to  write  with 
prescribed  brevity,  doubtless  is:  In  the 
interpretation  of  the  New  Testament, 
over  and  above  the  English  versions  and 
commentaries  upon  these  versions, 
what  is  the  value  of  a  fair  knowledge  of 
Greek  ?  This  question  has  already  been 
partially  answered.  But  further:  Ko 
English  version  is  perfect.  The  English 
language  is  less  perfect  than  the  Greek 
as  an  instrument  for  the  expression  of 
thought.  It  has  fewer  distinct  forms  for 
distinctions  in  thought.  And  no  version 
con  express  all  that  a  mind,  familiar 
with  Greek,  can  see  in  the  words  them- 
selves of  the  original,  in  their  radical 
and  formative  elements;  in  their  order, 
and  sometimes  in  their  accent;  in  the 
moods  and  tenses;  in  the  particles  with 
their  lights  and  shades  of  meaning;  in 
the  participles  with  their  variety  of 
functions;  in  the  cases  of  nouns,  speak- 
ing by  their  inflections  to  the  eye  and 
to  the  ear;  in  the  prepositions  used;  in 
the  form  and  position  of  some  of  the  per- 
sonal pronouns  in  the  oblique  cases,  and 
in  their  expression  or  omission  in  the 
subject-nominative.  In  these,  and  in 
other  things,  one  possessing  only  an 
ordinary  knowledge  of  the  Greek,  will 
see  in  the  original  what  he  will  not  see 
in  the  English  version. 

In  regard  to  commentaries  —  few,  if 
any,  express  or  suggest  all  the  truth. 
Few  are  minutely  analytic.  On  many 
points  they  differ.  On  some  they  are 
conveniently  silent.  And  where  they 
differ,  and  where  they  are  silent,  what 
is  the  reader  to  do  if  he  has  no  know- 
ledge of  the  original,  of  the  gram- 
mar, the  lexicon,  and  the  laws  which 
pertain    to  the    formation,   derivation 


and  definition   of    the  words   of   the 
original  ? 

But  aspuming  that,  by  a  careful  study 
and  comparison  of  the  commentaries  on 
the  New  Testament,  and  by  a  perusal  of 
the  lesson  papers  and  other  helps  on 
particular  passages,  one  may  attain, 
through /the  medium  of  the  English,  a 
knowledge  of  the  truth  which  is  em- 
bodied in  the  Greek,  what  a  samwj  of 
time  it  is  to  be  able  to  read  the  Greek  it- 
self and  to  see  the  truth,  in  an  instant, 
in  its  inspired  form ! 

And  in  this  inspired  form,  and  because 
it  is  inspired,  there  is  a  beauty,  a  charm, 
a  suggestiveness,  a  power,  which  no 
versions  can  express,  no  commentaries 
convey.  For,  our  language,  as  we  have 
seen,  is  inferior  to  the  Greek,  and  our 
versions,  our  commentaries,  our  exe- 
getical  helps,  are  not  inspired.  And, 
therefore,  to  be  able  to  read  the  truth  in 
the  original  language,  is  a  blessing,  for 
the  want  of  which  there  is  no  compensa- 
tion. And  when  we  receive  an  accurate 
exegesis  of  a  portion  or  text  of  Scripture 
from  an  author  or  teacher  who  professes 
to  know  the  original,  it  is  a  great  ad- 
vantage to  be  able  to  turn  to  the  Greek 
and,  on  seeing  that,  to  say,  as  the  Sam- 
aritans to  the  woman:  "Now  we  believe, 
not  because  of  thy  saying  ":  for  we  have 
seen  the  original  ourselves,  and  know 
that  this  is  the  true  interpretation. 

Moreover,  he  who  relies  exclusively 
on  secondary  sources,  and  accepts  the 
opinions  of  commentators,  without  a 
knowledge  or  appreciation  of  the  rea- 
sons on  which  their  opinions  rest,  is  in 
danger,  though  the  opinions  be  true,  of 
so  holding  them  as  to  fall  into  error. 
"A  man,"  says  Biilton,  "may  be  a  her- 
etic in  the  truth;  and  if  he  believes 
things  only  because  this  or  that  author 
says  so,  or  the  assembly  so  determines, 
without  knowing  other  reason,  though 
his  belief  be  true,  yet  the  very  truth  he 
holds  becomes  his  heresy." 

And  further:  From  frequent  use  and 
long  familiarity,  words  lose  their  beauty, 
their  suggestiveness,  their  power;  and  it 
requires  a  special  effort  of  attention  to 
perceive  and  appreciate  the  real  signifi- 
cance and  force  of  language  with  which 
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ag«d  and  elderly  men  who  attend  are 
qnite  capable  of  taking  part  in  the  ser- 
Tices,  and  take  np  most  of  the  time.  The 
jonnger  members  of  the  church  take 
more  interest  in  their  own  meetings. 

I  avoid  seeing  people  who  have  no 
claim  npon  my  time  and  attention,  by 
having  my  stady  at  the  church.  At 
the  house,  it  is  said  I  will  return  at  a 
certain  hour.  If  people  call  who  have 
no  claim  upon  my  time — that  is,  upon 
objects  that  do  not  demand  my  pas- 
toral or  personal  interest— why,  I  listen 
for  a  while  quietly  to  what  they  have  to 
Bay,  and  then— bow  them  out.  I  try  to 
be  gentlemanly,  but  at  the  same  time 
malw  very  Hhort  work  of  the  unwel- 
aome  visitor. 


^♦^ 


LA7  3BXTICISK  ON  TEE  MIKI8TB7  AliTD 
TBS  KETEOD  OF  CHUBCH  WOBE. 

No.  vni. 

Bt  William  A.  HAimoin),  M.D. 

Scientific  men,  as  a  rule,  think  that 
the  sermonp  of  to«day  are  too  theoretical 
and  speculative  in  character;  that  the 
preachers  pay  too  much  attention  to 
subjects  about  which  they  know  noth- 
ing, and  do  not  pay  sufficient  attention 
to  the  practical  topics.  I  think  clergy- 
men should  preach  about  what  they 
know,  not  what  they  think.*  They 
preach,  for  instance,  about  the  attri- 
butes of  the  Deity.  The  way  to  teach 
us  in  regard  to  that  matter  is  through 
studying  the  works  of  the  Deity.  But 
when  you  go  to  church  it  is  astonishing 
to  see  how  many  mistakes  the  preachers 
make  in  regard  to  the  simplest  matters 
of  science.  Lately  I  heard  a  clergyman 
— eloquent,  a  college  graduate  and  a 
student  at  Oxford,  England  —  I  heard 
him  speak  of  a  beetle  as  a  reptile,  and 
a  tadpole  as  a  fish  !  The  fact  is  that  the 
beetle  is  an  insect  and  not  a  reptile,  and 
the  tadpole  is  a  reptile  and  not  a  fish. 

The  scientific  man  marks  the  change 
that  has  been  wrought  in  the  teachings 
of  the  Church.     For  instance,  if  the 

*  We  ank  the  reader's  attention  to  what  we  have 
to  iMy  on  this  and  some  other  points  in  this  crit- 
icism on  another  page.  See  Around  the  Editor's 
Table.-  Ed. 


Scripture  be  true,  as  it  is  assumed  to 
be,  why  should  not  the  doctrines  that 
prevailed  fifty  years  ago  be  the  same 
doctrines  now  ?  But  you  can  hardly  find 
a  clergyman  (outside  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church)  who  believes  in  the 
doctrine  of  endless  future  punishment, 
as  it  was  once  taught.  When  I  was  a 
boy,  I  was  taught  to  believe  in  a  literal 
hell-fire  of  burning  brimstone.  Very 
few  at  present  believe  in  that  orthodox 
doctrine. 

Then,  again,  we  were  taught  that  the 
world  was  created  in  six  days,  and  every 
geologist  was  set  down  as  an  atheist  who 
questioned  that  statement;  I  have  heard 
clergymen  make  such  declarations  from 
the  pulpit  Then  we  were  taught  that 
the  sun  stood  still  while  Joshua  fought 
his  battle.  If  anybody  urged  such  a  be- 
lief now  I  suppose  he  would  be  laughed 
at,  and  everybody  believes  that  the 
world  was  not  made  in  six  days. 

Now  if  such  changes  in  belief  among 
preachisrs  have  occurred  within  the  last 
forty  years,  why  it  is  an  indication  that 
in  the  next  hundred  years  there  will  be 
no  Christians  such  as  we  have  now.  The 
whole  of  theology  will  be  so  changed 
that  a  century  from  the  present  time 
you  would  not  be  able  to  recognize  a 
Christian,  any  more  than  a  Christian  of 
to-day  could  recognize  his  orthodox 
brother  of  fifty  years  ago. 

I  would  have  preachers  teach  the 
highest  kind  of  morality*. of  the  duty  of 
man  to  his  neighbor.  Let  them  preach 
simply  that  religion  which  tells  a  man 
to  be  good,  without  the  stimulus  of  self- 
gratification  or  personal  advantage. 

I  am  not  opposed  to  Christianity.  I 
am  in  favor  of  sustaining  the  Church. 
My  wife  and  family  are  members  of  the 
Church,  and  regular  attendants.  I  have 
a  brother  who  is  a  clergyman,  and  a 
cousin  who  is  a  Bishop  in  the  Episcopal 
Church,  and  I  used  to  be  a  teacher 
in  the  Sunday-school.  As  an  ethical 
system,  there  is  nothing  better  than 
Christianity  now;  it  is  the  best  system 
of  religion  we  have  ever  had,  and  I  am 
in  favor  of  sustaining  it,  and  believe 
that  the  theological  errors  connected 
with  it  will  work  their  own  cure.     I  am 
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we  are  most  familiar.  Of  course  it  is  de- 
sirable to  be  familiar  with  the  words  of 
Scripture  in  our  own  tongue.  But, 
since  these  words,  because  of  our  very 
familiarity  with  them,  may  degenerate 
into  lifeless  forms,  and  fail  to  impress 
us  with  the  power  of  truth,  it  is  an  ad- 
Tantage  to  be  able  to  read  the  Scriptures 
in  the  original.  And  to  read  the  New 
Testament  in  Greek  <*  is  like  looking  on 
the  Urim  and  Thummim  when,  for  him 
who  rightly  consulted  it,  the  fire  of  the 
diyine  messages  flashed  upon  its  oraon- 
lar  and  graven  gems." 

^■» 
PASTOBAL  AND  SSBXOKIC  BASITS. 

Penonal   Ezperitncei  of  Diitingaiihad 

No.  V. 

A.   J.    F.    BZHBEinM.     D.D.      fCoNOBSOA- 

tzonal],  BaooKiiTN,  N.  Y. 

In  the  choice  of  a  subject  for  a  ser- 
mon I  have  no  fixed  plan.  I  take  great 
care  in  making  preparation,  studying 
the  text  in  the  original  languages  to 
discover  its  original  meaning.  I  do  not 
keep  a  list  of  subjects  for  sermons;  do 
not  make  any  n\emoranda  of  that  kind, 
but  simply  carry  the  subjects  in  my 
memory.  Many  of  my  sermons  are 
suggested  by  what  I  conceive  to  be  the 
needs  of  my  people,  as  learned  by  in- 
tercourse with  them:  and  I  select  from 
time  to  time  such  topics  as  I  think  may 
be  helpful  to  my  hearers.  I  do  not 
allow  myself  to  preach  on  what  are 
called  the  topics  of  the  day,  simply  as 
topics,  but  such  matters  are  often 
woven  into  a  discourse  by  way  of  illus- 
tration or  application.  Sometimes, 
what  I  regarded  as  an  excellent  theme 
has  come  to  me  suddenly,  and  the  sub- 
ject itself  opened  as  by  a  flash. 

A  great  many  ministers  have  used 
the  scrap-book  for  the  preservation  of 
suggestions,  and  to  very  great  advan- 
tage. I  tried  the  plan  at  one  time,  but 
I  found  that  I  did  not  work  easily  with 
such  machinery.  My  opinion  of  it  is 
thst  it  tends  to  make  a  man  **  scrappy." 
It  hampers  his  originality:  his  think- 


•  In  interviewR  for  Tmt  HoMXLimo  Mowthlt. 


ing  becomes  a  sort  of  moodc,  into 
which  he  weaves  his  material.  In  til 
such  matters  every  man  must  be  a  law 
nnto  himself.  Some  friends  of  mine 
are  methodical,  but  I  am  not.  I  have 
been  a  hard  student;  have  studied 
things  I  wanted  to  know  about  and 
preach  on;  subjects  that  came  to  me, 
topics  that  I  wanted  to  preach  upon— 
not  such  as  have  come  to  me  in  my 
study,  but  that  have  suggested  them- 
selves as  I  have  mingled  among  my 
people. 

I  may  say  that  I  have  always  made  it  a 
point  to  mingle  with  my  people  in  a  free 
and  frank  way,  striving  to  know  their 
thoughts,  to  learn  what  they  are  busy 
about,  and  to  keep  myself  acquainted 
with  them  as  a  man  among  men. 

I  always  use  the  mornings  for  study, 
and  have  been  in  the  habit  of  using 
four  days  of  the  week  for  general  study, 
without  any  special  reference  to  Sun- 
day. I  ordinarily  do  not  prepare  for 
my  Sunday  work  before  Friday  morn- 
ing, taking  Friday  and  Saturday  for 
the  preparation  of  the  two  services. 

As  to  pastoral  visitation.  I  devote  to 
it  all  the  time  that  I  can  in  th^  after- 
noons; never  in  the  mornings.  I  do 
not  allow  myself  to  be  bound  in  any 
mechanical  rule  as  to  how  often  I  shall 
call  at  the  homes  of  my  people,  but  I 
aim  to  get  there  as  often  as  possible. 

I  attend  every  funeral  I  am  asked  to. 
though  I  have  not  been  obliged  to  ofli- 
date  at  but  few  funerals  outside  those 
of  my  own  parishioners,  either  in  my 
present  charge  or  in  Providence,  from 
which  city  I  came  to  Brooklyn.  I  never 
go  to  the  grave,  except  in  the  case  of  a 
member  of  my  own  parish;  in  &ct.  it 
is  not  the  custom  to  go,  either  in  New 
York  or  Brooklyn. 

In  the  case  of  a  funeral,  I  should  feel 
like  putting  myself  to  some  inconven- 
ience in  order  to  serve  people;  though, 
of  course,  in  some  cases  it  might  be 
impracticable. 

I  have  never  had  much  trouble  in 
keeping  up  an  interest  in  the  prayer- 
meeting.  The  prayer-meeting  gener- 
ally runs  itself.  Our  Friday  evening 
meeting  is  very  large,  and  the  middle- 
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aged  and  elderly  men  who  attend  are 
quite  capable  of  taking  part  in  the  ser- 
vices, and  take  np  most  of  the  time.  The 
jonnger  members  of  the  ohnrch  take 
more  interest  in  their  own  meetings. 

I  avoid  seeing  people  who  have  no 
claim  npon  my  time  and  attention,  by 
having  my  stndy  at  the  church.  At 
the  house,  it  is  said  I  will  return  at  a 
certain  hour.  If  people  call  who  have 
no  claim  upon  my  time — that  is,  upon 
objects  that  do  not  demand  my  pas- 
'toral  or  personal  interest — why,  I  listen 
for  a  while  quietly  to  what  they  have  to 
say,  and  then— bow  them  out.  I  try  to 
be  gentlemanly,  but  at  the  same  time 
make  very  8hort  work  of  the  unwel- 
aome  visitor. 


^♦^ 


LA7  3BXTICISK  ON  TEE  MIKI8TB7  AliTD 
TBS  ICETEOD  OF  CHUBCH  WOBE. 

No.  vni. 

Bt  William  A.  Hammoih),  M.D. 

Scientific  men,  as  a  rule,  think  that 
the  sermouR  of  to>day  are  too  theoretical 
and  speculative  in  character;  that  the 
preachers  pay  too  much  attention  to 
subjects  about  which  they  know  noth- 
ing, and  do  not  pay  sufficient  attention 
to  the  practical  topics.  I  think  clergy- 
men should  preach  about  what  they 
know,  not  what  they  think.*  They 
preach,  for  instance,  about  the  attri- 
butes of  the  Deity.  The  way  to  teach 
us  in  regard  to  that  matter  is  through 
studying  the  works  of  the  Deity.  But 
when  you  go  to  church  it  is  astonishing 
to  see  how  many  mistakes  the  preachers 
make  in  regard  to  the  simplest  matters 
of  science.  Lately  I  heard  a  clergyman 
— eloquADt,  a  college  graduate  and  a 
student  at  Oxford,  England  —  I  heard 
him  speak  of  a  beetle  as  a  reptile,  and 
a  tadpole  as  a  fish  !  The  fact  is  that  the 
beetle  is  an  insect  and  not  a  reptile,  and 
the  tadpole  is  a  reptile  and  not  a  fish. 

The  scientific  man  marks  the  change 
that  has  been  wrought  in  the  teachings 
of  the  Church.     For  instance,  if  the 

*  We  ank  the  reader's  attention  to  what  we  bave 
to  say  on  this  and  some  other  points  in  this  crit- 
icism on  another  page.  See  Around  the  Editor's 
Table.-  Ed. 


Scripture  be  true,  as  it  is  assumed  to 
be,  why  should  not  the  doctrines  that 
prevailed  fifty  years  ago  be  the  same 
doctrines  now  ?  But  you  can  hardly  find 
a  clergyman  (outside  of  the  Boman 
Catholic  Church)  who  believes  in  the 
doctrine  of  endless  future  punishment, 
as  it  was  once  taught.  When  I  was  a 
boy,  I  was  taught  to  believe  in  a  literal 
hell-fire  of  burning  brimstone.  Very 
few  at  present  believe  in  that  orthodox 
doctrine. 

Then,  again,  we  were  taught  that  the 
world  was  created  in  six  days,  and  every 
geologist  was  set  down  as  an  atheist  who 
questioned  that  statement;  I  have  heard 
clergymen  make  such  declarations  from 
the  pulpit  Then  we  were  taught  that 
the  sun  stood  still  while  Joshua  fought 
his  battle.  If  anybody  urged  such  a  be- 
lief now  I  suppose  he  would  be  laughed 
at,  and  everybody  believes  that  the 
world  was  not  made  in  six  days. 

Now  if  such  changes  in  belief  among 
preachers  have  occurred  within  the  last 
forty  years,  why  it  is  an  indication  that 
in  the  next  hundred  years  there  will  be 
no  Christians  such  as  we  have  now.  The 
whole  of  theology  will  be  so  changed 
that  a  century  from  the  present  time 
you  would  not  be  able  to  recognize  a 
Christian,  any  more  than  a  Christian  of 
to-day  could  recognize  his  orthodox 
brother  of  fifty  years  ago. 

I  would  have  preachers  teach  the 
highest  kind  of  morality; of  the  duty  of 
man  to  his  neighbor.  Let  them  preach 
simply  that  religion  which  tells  a  man 
to  be  good,  without  the  stimulus  of  self- 
gratification  or  personal  advantage. 

I  am  not  opposed  to  Christianity.  I 
am  in  favor  of  sustaining  the  Church. 
My  wife  and  family  are  members  of  the 
Church,  and  regular  attendants.  I  have 
a  brother  who  is  a  clergyman,  and  a 
cousin  who  is  a  Bishop  in  the  Episcopal 
Church,  and  I  used  to  be  a  teacher 
in  the  Sunday-school.  As  an  ethical 
system,  there  is  nothing  better  than 
Christianity  now;  it  is  the  best  system 
of  religion  we  have  ever  had,  and  I  am 
in  favor  of  sustaining  it,  and  believe 
that  the  theological  errors  connected 
with  it  will  work  their  own  cure.    I  am 
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not.  like  the  infidels  of  the  day,  in  favor 
of  overturning  it.  I  think  that  would 
do  an  immense  amount  of  harm.  Thou> 
sands  of  people  are  only  restrained  from 
doing  great  harm  to  society  because 
they  believe  in  some  of  the  principles 
of  Christianity. 

Sermons  and  clerical  efiorts  are  not 
sufficiently  devoted  to  the  practical  im- 
provement of  the  human  race,  and  to 
the  lessening  of  the  degradation  into 
which  many  members  of  the  human 
family  have  fallen.  Too  much  attention 
is  paid  to  quentions  of  doctrine,  and 
matters  of  faith,  and  too  little  to  matters 
of  fact.  I  have  the  greatest  respect  for 
the  clergy.  I  talk  to  them  as  I  talk  to 
you.  I  would  not,  if  I  had  the  power, 
turn  them  from  their  places.  But  I 
think  the  Christianity  of  the  future  is 
going  to  be  more  practical  and  service- 
able to  the  world  than  the  Christianity 
of  the  present. 

If  young  men  do  not  attend  Church 
now  as  much  as  formerly,  it  is  because 
their  time  is  otherwise  occupied;  and 
the  fact  is,  I  suppose,  that  they  do  not 
believe  they  are  going  to  be  damned  if 


they  fail  to  go  to  Church.  And  those 
that  go  do  not  feel  very  greatly  the  nec- 
essity for  devotional  exercises,  or,  it 
seems  to  me,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
eternity  is  staring  them  in  the  face,  they 
would  spend  nearly  every  moment  of 
their  lives  in  pre|)aring  against  the  pos- 
sibility of  being  eternally  damned. 

I  think  ministers  are  good  men,  and 
onght  to  be  paid  generous  salaries.  In 
New  York,  for  instance,  where  a  clergy- 
man has  a  wealthy  congregation,  where 
he  is  expected  to  visit  and  receive  vis- 
itors, $10,000  a  year  is  little  enough. 
What  can  he  do  with  that  amount  in 
the  way  of  display?  He  can  live  com- 
fortably; that  is  all. 

Fine  churches  do  not,  I  think,  keep 
the  poor  away  from  the  house  of  wor- 
ship. It  is  good  to  have  fine  churches, 
stained  glass,  excellent  music,  and  an 
elegant  service  generally.  A  man  can 
feel  more  devotional,  more  interested, 
in  such  a  place  than  in  an  ordinary 
'*  meeting  house."  The  Boman  Catho- 
lics know  this,  and  act  accordingly. 
Protestantism  has  always  been  a  little 
too  bare. 


^^ 
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Eefiections  Upon  Our  National  Wisdom. 

Bt    Rev.   David    Leith    [Methodist], 
Jackson,  Tenn. 

:Surely  t  >is  great  nation  is  a  wise  and  under- 
standing people. — Deut.  iv.  6. 

Would  it  be  truthful  to  affirm  this  of 
our  own  people  ?  Not  without  much 
qualification.  Our  country  is  great 
geographically,  great  in  wealth,  great 
in  undeveloped  resources,  and  has  a 
great  future  before  it.  And  for  a  (com- 
paratively speaking)  new  country,  it  is 
great  in  those  elements  which  go  toward 
making  up  the  greatness  of  the  nations 
of  the  Old  "World  —  such  as  history, 
poetry,  philosophy  and  oratory.  Such 
men  as  Bancroft,  Emerson,  Longfellow, 
"Webster,  Clay,  and  Summerfield  will,  in 
these  departments,  bear  favorable  com- 
parison with  any  similar  number  of 
men   anywhere  in  this  century.     And 


there  are  thousands  of  earnest  Christian 
workers  who  are,  at  least,  '*  great  in  the 
sight  of  the  Lord.**  These  points  are 
on  the  bright  side  of  the  picture:  now 
look  on  the  dark  side. 

Among  the  things  which  are  sharp 
reflections  on  our  ''understanding** 
and  lack  of  wisdom,  I  have  space  to 
name  only  the  following: 

1.  The  trade  in  demoralizing  literaturt, 
which  has  been  allowed  to  attain  to  such 
fearful  proportions.  I  have  great  re- 
spect for  the  doctrine  of  the  liberty  of 
the  individual;  but  that  doctrine  has 
its  limitations.  When  the  liberty  of 
the  few  tends  to  the  injury  of  the  many, 
it  has  passed  beyond  its  limitations. 
It  will  not  do,  therefore,  for  publishers 
of  Police  Gazette  and  **  dime  novel  **  type 
of  literature  to  cry  out  ■  about  "  the  lib- 
erty of  the  citizen.'*  Let  literature  of 
this  class,  with  its  lewd  and  corrupting 
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illastrations,  its  tales  of  illicit  loye,  of 
murder,  of  seduction,  of  snicide,  be 
generally  read  by  the  people,  and  soci- 
ety will  become  rotten  to  the  core;  the 
innocence  and  pnrity  of  yonth  will  be 
blasted,  and  the  sanctity  of  home  life 
destroyed.  We  do  not  expect  that  the 
people  are  to  be  kept  chaste  and  pure 
by  legislative  enactments  and  penal 
punishment  But  why  should  our  law- 
makers assist  in  the  corruption  of  the 
people  by  giving  the  traders  in  vile  lit- 
erature such  facilities  for  distributing 
their  wares?  Gladstone  says:  "It  is 
the  function  of  government  to  make  it 
easy  for  the  people  to  do  right,  and  dif- 
ficult for  them  to  do  wrong."  This  fun- 
damental principle  in  the  science  of 
government  is  reversed  among  us.  We 
make  it  easy  for  the  people  to  do  wrong 
and  difficult  for  them  to  do  right.  I 
trust  we  shall  soon  have  a  hiw  prohibit- 
ing this  traffic;  and  when  we  do,  then 
may  the  God  of  heaven  strengthen  the 
heart  and  nerve  the  arm  of  judges  and 
magistrates,  rigidly  to  enforce  it ! 

2.  The  practice  of  gawhling,  in  every 
concei vable  form.  So  extensively  does 
this  vice  prevail  that  it  is  fast  becoming 
a  national  sin.  From  state  treasurers 
and  bank  presidents  down  to  common 
laborers,  society  is  permeated  with  the 
gambling  spirit.  The  immorality  of 
gambling  is  seen  in  its  creating  in  a 
man  the  expectation  and  hope  of  getting 
something  for  which  he  has  given  no 
equivalent.  There  are  many  ways  of 
gambling  beside  buying  shares  in  Lou-  , 
isiana  or  Kentucky  lotteries,  or  specu- 
lating in  cotton  and  grain  "futures,"  or 
mining  stocks.  There  is  no  difference, 
in  principle,  between  buying  shares  in 
a  lottery  and  taking  chances  in  a  church 
fair  or  bazaar.  There  is  the  same  ele- 
ment of  risk  in  the  one  as  in  the  other. 
Some  may  say,  in  justification  of  the 
latter:  "It  is  done  for  the  benefit  of 
the  church."  What  church  ?  The  syna- 
gogue of  Satan  may  be  benefited;  but 
the  Church  of  God— never.  The  doc- 
trine that  the  end  justifies  the  means 
may  be  good  enough  for  a  Jesuit,  but 
cannot  be  good  enough  for  a  Christian. 
The  devil  was  never  more  a  devil  than 


when  persuading  professedly  religious 
people  that  they  can  help  God's  cause 
by  gambling  operations.  It  is  a  sad  re- 
flection on  our  "wisdom  and  under- 
standing "as  a  people,  that  this  great 
evil  of  gambling  has  not  been  effectively 
dealt  with. 

3.  The  tolerance  of  the  /i^t4or  traffic 
among  us.  If  the  social,  moral,  intel- 
lectual and  commercial  life  of  the  na- 
tion, and  the  effects  of  the  liquor  trade 
on  these  interests  be  considered,  that 
trade  is  simply  infamous.  The  wel- 
fare of  the  people,  as  a  whole,  would 
be  greatly  promoted  if  the  trade  in 
strong  drinks  were  restricted  to  med- 
ical and  mechanical  purposes.  My 
faith  in  its  medical  use  is  exceedingly 
weak,  and  many  of  the  highest  medi- 
cal and  surgical  authorities  in  the  world 
are  against  it.  But  it  should  be  sold 
only  from  the  shelves  of  the  druggist, 
like  any  other  poison.  I  believe  it  to 
be  the  greatest  evil  that  curses  the  hu- 
man race.  Why  is  it  that  certain  States 
are  agitating  for  the  "prohibition"  of 
the  liquor  trade?  Why  do  they  not 
s^ek  to  prohibit  the  trade  in  hats  and 
boots,  coats  and  calico,  books  and  meat? 
Because  they  know  from  observation 
and  experience  that  the  sale  of  these 
articles  conduces  to  the  welfare  of  the 
Commonwealth ;  while  the  trade  in  in- 
toxicating liquor  is  antagonistic  to  it. 
Broken  hearts,  blasted  characters,  ruined 
fortunes,  pauperism  and  crime,  are  the 
fruits  of  this  trade.  The  toleration  and 
fostering  of  such  a  horrible  business 
among  us  proves  that  in  this  we  are  not 
"a  wise  and  understanding  people." 

4.  Sabbath  desecration  is  fast  becoming 
a  national  sin  in  our  land.  We  have  lived 
to  little  purpose  if  we  have  not  learned 
that,  apart  from  the  religious  aspect  of 
this  question,  even  on  such  low  grounds 
as  for  physical  and  intellectual  benefit, 
it  will  pay  to  work  six  days  and  rest 
the  seventh.  This  is  being  recognized 
and  acted  on  in  some  influential  quar- 
ters. It  is  a  stiame  and  disgrace  that 
thousands  of  our  railroad  men  and 
postal  officials  have  no  more  facilities 
for  attending  the  public  worahip  of 
€k>d  than  if  they  were  living  in  Central 
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Africa.  On  the  low  ground  of  expe- 
diency, and  on  the  high  groand  of 
religions  principle,  we  contend  for  the 
observance  of  the  Sabbath.  It  looks  as 
if  there  were  a  determination  to  hare 
the  European  Continental  Sunday  in 
America.  France  has  her  horse-racing, 
Spain  her  bull-baiting,  Italy  her  operas, 
and  Ireland  her  political  meetings,  all 
on  the  Sabbath.  For  free  and  enlight- 
ened America  to  take  an  example  from 
these  countries,  sunk  as  they  are  in 
popish  superstition  and  darkness, would 
be  a  tremendous  step  backward.  Every 
class  among  us  is  entitled  to  the  Sab- 
bath. It  was  made  ior  man.  Let  all 
enjoy  the  privileges  of  it. 

Mingled  with  our  thanksgiving  for 
bountiful  harvests,  for  health  and  peace 
and  prosperity  in  all  our  borders,  let 
our  confessions  be  heard,  and  our  na- 
tional sins  be  sought  out  and  put  away 
from  before  the  Lord.  We  shall  be  a 
wiser  and  greater  people  when  vile  lit- 
erature, gambling,  the  rum  traffic,  and 
Sabbath  desecration  find  no  longer  a 
place  in  all  our  borders. 

Mereiei  Hingled  with  Judgments. 

Where  is  Ood  my  makers  icho  givelh  songs 

in  the  night  ? — Job  xxxv:  10. 
/  xciU  sing  of  mercy  and  judgment;  unto 

Thee,  0  Lord,  will  I  sing. —Vs.  ci:  1. 

L  Life,  under  God's  gracious  govern- 
ment in  this  world,  is  neither  unmixed 
evil,  nor  unmixed  good.  Light  and  dark- 
ness, good  and  evil,  truth  and  error, 
safety  and  danger,  blessing  and  cursing, 
prosperity  and  adversity,  mingle  to- 
gether in  every  cup,  and  attend  us  at 
every  step. 

IL  There  is  no  condition  in  human 
experience  in  this  life  so  unqualifiedly 
painful  and  hopeless  that  it  affords  no 
occasion  for  gratitude  and  hope.  In 
**the  night"  of  fiercest  conflicts  and 
sorest  afflictions,  Ood  **giv6th  songs" 
to  his  beloved. 

III.  "Judgment,"  in  God's  hand,  may 
be  a  greater  reason  for  thankfulness 
than  ••  mercy."  ••  I  will  sing  of  mercy 
and  judgment. 

IV.  As  a  nation,  during  the  year 
under  review^JflMft  service,  the  Ruler 


of  the  nniverse  has  dealt  with  us  both 
in  the  way  of  evil  and  of  good  — in  the 
way  of  chastisement  as  well  as  of  favor 
— ^in  terrible  rebukes,  in  righteousness, 
as  well  as  by  great  and  manifold  mer- 
cies. **  Hard  times,"  great  business  de- 
pression, the  loss  of  fortunes,  the  over- 
throw of  hopes,  the  toppling  over  of  in- 
stitutions and  reputatiODS,  and  the  fail- 
ing of  men's  hearts  throogh  fear—all 
this,  as  well  as  bountiful  harrests,  and 
health  and  plenty  in  all  onr  borders, 
and  the  continuance  of  peace,  and  the 
continued  prosperity  of  the  Church  and 
the  nation.  Has  there  been  great  dark- 
ness in  many  families  in  the  land  ?  So 
has  there  been  light  and  gladness.  And 
well  may  we  as  a  people  to-day  '*  sing 
of  mercy  and  judgment." 


FrocUmation  of  the  Gtofpd  n  Ooet- 

don  for  ThasksglTbBg. 

IJie  ministry  vohich  I  have  received  cf  Ike 
Lord  Jesus  to  tesUfyqfihe  gospd  cf  (he 
grace  of  (?od.— Acts  xx:  24. 

The  crowning  gift  of  God's  love  to 
man  is  the  Gospel  of  His  Son.  His 
proridential  gifts  are  numberless  and 
great  and  constant,  and  call  for  un- 
ceasing and  heartfelt  gratitude  on  the 
part  of  all.  But  superior  to  them  aU, 
more  precious  and  indispensable  to  us 
than  all,  is  the  **  glorious  gospel  of  the 
blessed  God."  This  is  indeed  "glad 
tidings  of  great  joy  to  all  people."  Its 
message  of  love  and  mercy;  its  offer  of 
Christ,  and  pardon,  and  life;  its  divine 
'prorision  for  justification  and  sancti- 
fication;  its  ministry,  its  Sabbath,  its 
sanctuary  worship,  its  Holy  Spirit,  its 
heaven  and  glory  unending — oh !  divine, 
infinite  gift.  Was  ever  angel  or  arch- 
angel so  loved !  Was  ever  angel  or 
archangel  so  placed  under  obligation? 
How  this  Gospel  of  God's  wondrous 
love  and  grace  should  thrill  our  souls ! 
What  songs  of  thanksgiving  should  it 
call  forth  from  every  heart !  It  is  this 
Gospel  which  makes  God's  children 
to  differ  from  the  children  of  vanity 
and  sin.  It  is  this  Gospel  which  makes 
us  as  a  nation  to  differ  from  pagan 
and  heathen  nations.  It  is  this  Gospel 
which  gives  to  human   nature   all  its 
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dignity  and  worth,  to  life  all  its  sanc- 
tity and  yalue,  and  to  the  future  all 
that  is  bright  and  desirable.  To  no 
nation  has  the  proclamation  of  this 
Gospel  been  more  uniyeraally  and  more 
persistently  made  than  to  the  American 
Nation.  Let  the  nation  give  thanks  for 
this  unspeakable  gift 

ThankBgiving  Themes. 

Tkanktgiving  in  perilmu  times.  {"  When  David 
knew  that  the  writing  was  signed,  he  went  into 
hit  house,  and  his  windows  being  open  in  his 
ehamber  towards  Jemsalero,  he  kneeled  three 
times  a  day,  and  prayed  and  gave  thanks  before 
his  Ood,  as  he  did  aforetime."— Dan.  v^:  10  ) 

An  appeal  to  graiiiude.  ("  And  Jonathan  spake 
good  of  David  unto  Saul  his  fkther  and  said  .  .  . 
For  he  did  put  his  life  in  his  hand  and  slew 
the  Philistine,  and  the  Lord  wrought  a  great 
salvation  for  all  Israel:  thou  saweet  it  and  didst 
rciJoice;  wherefore  then  wilt  thou  sin  against  in- 
nocent blood  to  slay  David  without  a  cause  Y*— 
1  Sam.  xix:  4,  6.} 

ForgoUin  mereieM  renumbered.  ("Then  spake 
the  chief  butler  unto  Pharaoh,  saying,  I  do  re- 
member my  Ikults  this  day  . .  .  there  was  there 
with  us  a  young  man,  a  Hebrew  .  .  .  and  be  in- 
terpreted to  us  our  dreams.'* — Oen.  xli:  9-12.) 

QraJtitudf.  prodaimed,  (And  be  departed  [the 
man  out  of  whom  Christ  had  oast  an  unclean 
spirit],  and  began  to  publish  in  Decap<dis  how 
great  things  Jesus  had  done  for  him;  and  all 
men  did  marvel.'*— Mark  v:  ao.) 

The  mott  unprominng  snmetimeM  (he  mtul  (hank- 
J^d.  ("  And  one  of  them  [the  ten  lepers  whom 
Christ  had  healed]  when  he  saw  that  he  was 
healed,  turned  back  and  with  a  loud  voice, 
glorified  God,  and  fell  down  on  his  fkce  at  his 
feet,  giving  him  thanks;  and  he  wat  a  Samar- 
<£aii.'*— Lukexvii:  15, 16.) 


Vkarioui  ble$sinfft.  ("David  said,  Hephibo- 
sheth  .  .  .  Fear  not;  for  I  will  show  thee  kind- 
ness for  Jonathan  thy  father's  sake,  and  will 
restore  thee  all  the  land  of  Saul  thy  fkther,  and 
thou  Shalt  eat  bread  at  my  table  continuously." 
—2  Sam.  ix:  6.  7.) 


Select  Thooghte  on  Tha&ksgiTing. 

m  m  *  I  thank  God  that  I  was  bom  a  man. 
and  not  a  beast;  that  I  was  bom  a  Grecian  and 
not  a  barbarian.  —Plato, 

^  *  *  There  is  this  difierenoe  between  a  thank- 
ful and  an  unthankful  man:  the  one  is  always 
pleased  in  the  good  he  has  done,  and  the  other 
only  in  what  he  has  roceived;  but  there  are 
some  men  who  are  never  thankful.—^.  Monod, 

■*  *  *  Inasmuch  as  we  are  sinners,  and  have 
forfeited  the  blessings  which  we  daily  receive, 
what  can  be  more  suitable  than  that  we  should 
humbly  thank  that  Almighty  Power  from  whom 
comes  such  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  goodness 
to  us  so  utterly  undeserving?— J'VtKiicit  Wayland. 

*  *  *  As  flowers  carry  dewdrops,  trembling 
on  the  edges  of  the  petals,  and  ready  to  taU  at 
the  first  waft  of  wind  or  brush  of  bird,  so  the 
heart  should  carry  its  beaded  words  of  thanks- 
giving, and  at  the  first  breath  of  heavenly 
flavor,  let  down  the  shower  x>crfumed  with  the 
heart's  gratitude.— if.  W.  Beeeher. 

*  *  *  Oliristians  thank  God  that  He  hath  cre- 
ated them  after  His  own  image;  that  He  hath 
called  them  out  of  thft  common  crowd  of  this 
world  and  made  them  Christians;  that  among 
those  that  bear  the  name  of  Christ  He  hath 
made  them  faithful  ones,  like  a  few  quick-sight- 
ed men  among  a  company  of  blind  ones;  like 
the  light  in  Goshen,  when  all  Egypt  was  dark 
besides,  or  like  Gideon's  fleece,  only  watered 
with  the  dew  of  heaven,  while  the  rest  of  the 
earth  was  dry  and  destitute  of  Hi  4  favor ;  great 
cause  of  thankftilneas  indeed !— H.  Spencer. 
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R  it  much  easier  to  he  aHtwd  Ousn  to  6e  oorrecf.— DnaAXU. 


"mitorical  mtutraUons." 

I  HAYS  read  with  interest  Dr.  Lud- 
low'd  articles  in  Thb  Hoiolbtio  Month- 
I.T,  and  am  led  to  expect  the  others  which 
are  to  come.  I  was  struck  by  the  sug- 
gestion, as  from  one's  own  experience, 
of  the  value  of  historical  study.  Bible 
history  itself  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
fruitful  of  all  for  illustration.  Together 
with  the  motives  which  operate  on  men 
and  the  consequences  of  their  wise  and 
unwise  choices  and  courses  of  action, 
there  is  a  revelation  of  the  hand  of 
providence  in  the  prosperity  and  ad- 
versity, the  success  and  failure,  follow- 


ing upon  righteousness  and  unright- 
eousness. 

Then  ancient  history  is  important, 
not  as  a  developed  specialty,  but  in  so 
far  as  it  throws  light  on  the  history  of 
the  Hebrew  people,  and  especially  upon 
the  prophecies.  And  I  have  found  it 
very  suggestive  in  the  line  of  my  own 
special  study  of  the  evidences  of  re- 
vealed religion,  as  showing  what  is  the 
best  and  the  worst  men  have  been  and 
done  without  supernatural  help,  in  con- 
trast with  lives  under  revelation.  I  have 
spent  the  best  hours  of  the  days  of  my 
ministry  in  Biblical  study,  and  sfioh 
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matters  as  throw  light  on  the  text,  and 
can  testify  to  tlie  fruitfnlness  of  the 
careful  examination  in  the  most  minute 
manner,  of  Biblical  characters,  lives, 
and  great  events. 

I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  preaching 
Biblical  discourses,  three  times  out  of 
four,  combining  a  central  idea  with  the 
exposition  of  the  capital  passages,  in  a 
rapid  manner  giving  results  of  critical 
study  and  not  the  details.  I  find  the 
people  always  interested.  The  Bible 
becomes  a  superior  Index  Rerum,  inas- 
much as  the  knowledge  imparted  hangs 
by  association  with  the  text;  and  when 
it  is  read  again,  the  information  casting 
light  upon  it  is  recalled. 

I  find,  especially  here  in  New  Eng- 
land, where  Bible  theology  is  just  be- 
ginning to  be  taught  regularly,  that  the 
people  who  have  been  used  to  disquisi- 
tions are  eager  to  follow  an  historical 
discourse  or  biographical  sermon  which 
sets  truth  in  the  forms  of  life  and  real- 
ity, and  so  brings  it  home  to  men's 
consciences  and  hearts. 

Dr.  L.  is  correct  about  the  studies  of 
the  minister.  They 'must  be  so  con- 
ducted as  to  converge  upon  the  busi- 
ness of  preaching.  And  if  a  man  has 
his  heart  in  his  work,  he  cannot  abuse 
any  department  of  knowledge  to  his 
hurt,  or  the  loss  of  his  people,  when 
he  sees  his  pulpit  before  him  and  Sun- 
day coming. 

[A  leading  clergyman  of  NewEngland.] 

Boston,  Sept.  20,  1884. 

Old  Preachers. 

The  advantages  which  young  minis- 
ters have  as  preachers  are  the  follow- 
ing: Vivacity  and  vigor  of  feeling,  the 
novelty  and  freshness  of  the  truth, 
greater  bodily  strength  and  grace, 
greater  sweetness  of  voice  and  tone. 
The  young,  as  a  rule,  feel  more  strong- 
ly and  vividly  than  the  old.  It  is  easier 
to  preach  a  fresh  and  new  truth  than 
an  old  and  stale  doctrine.  Hence,  if  the 
old  preacher  is  to  keep  his  place  in  the 
competition,  he  must  have  other  ad- 
vantages to  make  up  for  his  infirmities. 
What  are  they? 

The  old  minister  should  have  a  better 


comprehension  and  stronger  grasp  of 
the  truth.  He  has  been  pondering  it 
in  his  study,  his  pnlpit  and  his  parish. 
To  the  young  the  doctrines  are  largely 
abstractions  and  names,  to  be  reasoned 
about;  while  to  the  old  they  are  living 
realities  to  be  felt— personal  friends 
and  companions  of  the  daily  life.  If 
the  (Gospel  facts  have  thus  grown  into 
the  old  minister's  life  and  experi- 
ence, his  preaching  will  have  a  sweet- 
ness, a  mellowness,  a  maturity  and  en- 
ergy that  will  more  than  supply  any 
lack  of  youthful  vigor  and' interest  of 
novelty. 

So,  also,  all  ministers  shonld  grow  in 
pulpit  art  and  expression.  They  should 
not  suffer  themselves  to  fall  into  man- 
nerisms or  peculiarities ;  but  by  con- 
tinued study,  reflection  and  practice, 
thay  should  become  better  and  better 
delineators  of  the  Gospel  truth.  They 
should  read  some  new  book  on  homilet- 
ics,  or  re-read  some  old  one  every  year. 
If  they  can  find  a  competent  critic,  it 
will  be  a  great  blessing.  The  skill  of 
experience  will  more  than  compensate 
for  youthful  grace.  In  a  word, 'if  we 
are  to  hold  our  places  we  must  see  to 
it  that  we  continue  to  deserve  them, 
after  Fobtt. 

BlaurUvUle,  Tewn. 


Jesting  on  Sacred  Themes. 

I  often  hear  ministers  and  others 
speak  in  a  light,  flippant  and  jocose 
way  of  things  sacred  and  divine;  not  in 
the  spirit  of  criticism,  but  to  excite 
laughter.  I  have  heard  it  even  fiom 
the  pulpit  and  in  Christian  circles.  But 
is  it  a  proper  thing  to  do?  A. — We 
have  frequently  noted  the  same  habit, 
and  been  pained  by  its  exhibition.  We 
think  it  more  than  qiiestionable,  both 
on  the  ground  of  taste  and  of  principle. 
True  taste  is  based  on  the  proprieties 
of  things;  and  surely  all  forms  and  de- 
grees of  jesting,  lightness  of  speech, 
and  a  facetious  spirit,  are  out  of  place 
when  applied  to  Gk>d  and  things  sacred, 
or  to  the  serious  and  awfnl  subjects  of 
sin,  death,  judgment,  etc.  As  to  the 
tendency  of  such  a  habit,  it  is  evil  be- 
yond all  question.  "  Familiarity  breeds 
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contempt."  It  begets  an  irreverent 
spirit,  a  frivolous  feeling,  and  a  jest- 
ing, flippant  manner  of  speech,  that  is 
injurious  to  character.  The  impression 
it  makes  on  the  young,  and  on  the  irre- 
ligious, is  decidedly  bad.  This  evil 
habit  is  atrocious  when  it  leads  persona 
to  quote  Scripture— the  very  words  of 
divine  inspiration — to  point  a  joke  or 
excite  frivolity.  And  yet  how  exten- 
sively is  this  done;  thoughtlessly,  of 
course,  and  with  no  evil  intent:  but 
the  mischief  is  done,  nevertheless.  The 
soul's  instinctive  reverence  for  God's 
Word  is  impaired,  and  the  infinite  sa- 
•redness  of  religion  is  desecrated.  The 
evil  habit  should  be  ftrowned  down. 
Let  ministers  set  the  example. 

SBB10U8MX8& 


Look  to  jonr  Ushers. 

In  some  city  churches  usually  (and, per- 
chance, in  some  village  churches  also)  the 
gentlemanly  ushers  get  careless.  I  re- 
cently saw  a  half  dozen  people  neglected 
at  a  church  where  there  are  always,  I  am 
told,  vacant  seats.  The  usher  was  busy 
talking  with  some  friends;  the  party  I 
refer  to  waited  several  minutes  and  went 
away.  It  may  be  that  these  people  were 
Christians,  who,  not  finding  a  welcome 
here  went  to  another  church.  But  it  may 
be  that  they  were  •'  sinners,"  moved  by 
some  providence  to  make  ''inquiry  of 
^  religion  " — a  feeble  impulse  that  might 
have  been  strengthened  that  morning 
into  resolution,  had  they  not  been  re- 
pelled by  the  indifference  of  the  usher. 
An  usher  may  greatly  hinder  or  greatly 
help  the  preacher.  He  should  be 
watched,  trained— he  should  be  a  warm- 
hearted Christian  gentleman. 

ALatman. 


Thoughts  on  Preaching. 

PBEACHiNa  is  not  a  mere  reading  or 
recitation  of  the  Word,  nor  yet  an  in- 
terpretation of  it.  It  is  that  Word  in- 
wrought  into  the  preacher's  Experience 
and  reproduced  out  of  that  experience, 
so  that  it  comes  as  fresh  truth  vitalized 
by  passing  through  the  heart. 

"Dr.  GuTHBiE."8aid  an  artist  to  him, 
"you  are  a  preacher,  not  a  painter."  **  I 
am  a  painter,"  was  the  reply,  "only  I 


paint  in  voords,  while  you  use  brush  and 
colors."  In  every  discourse  the  preach- 
er should  aim  at  proving,  painting,  and 
persuading,  t.  e.,  aim  at  the  reason,  the 
fancy  and  the  heart. 

A  TOUMQ  PKEACHEB,  apologizing  for 
the  sermon  he  had  preached  at  a  pas- 
toral conference,  said  that  he  had  no 
time  to  prepare  anything  special,  and 
thought  it  be«t,  under  the  circum- 
stances, to  preach  a  plain  Gospel  ser- 
mon. An  old  minister  present  said  to 
the  brother,  "Don't  you  think  that  un- 
der (tny  circumstances  the  best  thing 
you  can  do  is  to  preach  a  plain  Oospd 
sermon  f"  "  Well,  yes  ;  I  suppose  it  in," 
was  the  answer. 

Illustbations  should  clear  up,  not  cover 
t^,  the  truth.  If  they  are  too  elaborate  * 
or  exuberant,  they  may  resemble  those 
ohromo-mottoes  in  which  the  words  are 
scarcely  legible  on  account  of  the  super- 
abundant ornamentation.  Truth  is 
sacrificed  to  beauty. 

OUistenbury,  Vt  C.  A.  V. 

"  Make  Haste  Slowly." 

"He  must  be  in  a  great  hurry  to  get 
away,"  remarked  an  attendant  upon  a 
funeral  service,  when  she  saw  the  min- 
ister hasten  away  before  the  remains 
were  carried  to  the  hearse.  In  a  few 
minutes  this  would  have  been  attended 
to,  and  he  could  have  departed  with 
perfect  decorum.  The  custom  in,  in 
many  places,  for  the  minister  to  pre- 
cede the  coffin  out  of  the  house  of 
mourning,  even  if  he  cannot  go  to  the 
cemetery.  This  is  one  of  those  "minor  . 
manners,"  semi-morals,  which  go  far  to 
establish  the  minister's  reputation  for 
Christian  courtesy,  and  which  promote 
or  diminish  his  social  and  religious  in- 
fluence. B. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Short-sightedness. 

Thsbe  is  a  growing  prevalence  of 
short-sightedness  (physical)  among 
clergymen.  In  a  meeting  which  I  at- 
tended lately,  one  out  of  five  of  the 
clergy  present  was  near-sighted.  What 
is  the  cause  and  what  is  the  remedy  ? 
A  Shobt-siohtxd  Pastob. 
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SEBicomo  CBinCXSlL 

"  Critkt  ditpuU,  and  the  ^ueitaoM  it  itiB  undecided.**— RoMAcm 
"  He  vfho  wmdd  shun  criUeism  must  not  be  a  tcrOMer,  and  he  who  would  court  it 
ties  or  great/oU9"—4.  Muiiao. 


wuat  haoe  gre&t  oMi- 


Critidsxn  of  a  Sermon  ?la&. 

*H.  M.  H."  sends  us  a  sketch  of  a 
sermon  based  on  2  Cor.  viii:  9:  **For 
ye  know  the  grace  of  oar  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  that  though  he  was  rich,  yet  for 
your  sakes  he  became  poor,  that  ye 
through  his  poverty  might  be  rich." 
The  main  divisions  do  not  clearly  appear, 
and  here  is  one  of  the  chief  defects  of 
the  plan.  We  are  left  to  guess  them 
out.  To  omit  this  essential  part  in  any 
sermon  detracts  from  its  effectiveness. 
Various  sub-divisions  are  given  under 
each  part  of  the  text:  For  instance, 
»  Chnst  was  1.  «*  Hich  "  in  His  Godhead. 
2.  In  His  creation.  3.  In  His  posses- 
aions.  4.  In  His  dominion.  5.  In  His 
worship.  He  became  **poor."  1.  In  His 
birth.  2.  In  his  reputation.  3.  In  His 
possessions.  4.  In  His  life.  5.  In  His 
associations.  Our  criticism  on  this  part 
of  the  plan  is,  First :  That  the  particu- 
lars are  not  well  chosen.  His  ''God- 
head," without  violence,  would  includ 
*'  creation,"  *'  possession,"  ** dominion. 
Second  :  The  most  important  item  of  all 
is  left  out,  viz.,  rich  in  the  Father's  toue 
mnd  presence.  See  this  thought  in  the 
light  of  Gethsemane  and  Calvary !  *  *  My 
<}od,  my  God,"  etc.  And  the  same 
criticism  will  apply  to  the  second  class 
of  sub-divisions.  The  third  and  fourth 
contain  the  same  idea.  Nor  can  it  be 
said  that  Jesus  had  no  **  reputation." 
For  he  did  attract  attention,  as  a  teach- 
'  er  sent  from  God,  excite  inquiry,  pro- 
foundly impress  men,  stir  up  the 
wrath  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  by 
reason  of  His  exposure  of  their  hypoc- 
ricies,  and  make  His  mark  on  His  times. 
**  Never  man  spake  like  this  man," 
was  no  mean  testimony.  The  God- 
man  could  not  pass  through  the  world 
■and  not,  in  some  degree,  radiate  it 
with  His  presence,  and  startle  it  with 
His  words  of  exceeding  wisdom  and 
power. 

Were  we  to  preach  from  this  text  we 
should  handle  it  as  follows:  L  The  con- 
dition and  possession  of  the  God-man 


anterior  to  His  Incarnation.  IL  The 
condition  and  life  to  which  His  Incar- 
nation subjected  Him.  IIL  The  end 
for  which  He  made  this  stupendous 
sacrifice.  In  the  sub-diyisions  we  would 
not  particularise  more  than  three  each 
under  divisions  I  and  II,  and  make  the 
contrast  as  sharp  and  impressiTe  as  lan- 
guage and  thought  could  make  iL  Un- 
der the  last  head  we  should  specify: 
1.  The  "  rich  "  provision  of  Redemptive 
Grace.  2.  The  **  rich  "  inheritance  of 
promises,  experiences,  hopes  and  bless- 
ings, now  and  here,  in  life  and  in  death, 
under  the  glorious  Gospel  of  the  blessed 
God.  3.  The  final  possession  of  eternal 
life  and  glory  in  the  heavenly  Kingdom, 
as  <*  joint-heirs  "  with  Christ. 


Folpit  Oroiading. 

The  pulpit  has  to  fight  erils  which 
are  fruits  of  sin.  It  is  wise  to  strike 
them  firequently,  and  to  strike  as  hard 
as  possible.  But  nagging  at  an  evil 
— giving  it  a  little  pat  in  nearly  every 
sermon— is  not  likely  to  curtail  or  de- 
stroy it  When  a  preacher  strives  to 
strike  constant  and  heavy  blows  at 
an  evil,  he  engages  in  what  is  in  these 
days  called  a  "crusade,"  and,  just  at 
rescuing  Jerusalem  from  the  infidels  be- 
came a  substitute  for  all  real  religion, 
so  a  pulpit  crusade  in  our  day  is  apt  to 
make  the  x>articular  spfout  from  the 
tree  of  sin  of  more  importance  than  the 
root  itself.  So  it  is  not  wise  to  get  into 
a  habit  of  crusading.  The  pulpit  exists 
to  allure  men  to  diyiner  liying.  and  the 
Christian  theory  is  in  Christ's  words, 
"first  make  the  tree  good."  The 
preacher  wants  to  blast  out  the  founda- 
tion rock  on  which  the  sinfnl  life  is 
built;  he  must  spend  his  best  foroe  in 
that  way  or  he  will  laiL  There  is  no 
evil  that  would  not  come  back  again  im- 
mediately, in  the  same  or  some  other 
form,  if  we  should  drire  it  out,  leaving 
men's  hearts  unchanged.  Get  a  man 
into  a  sound  religions  oon4ition  of 
heart  and  life,  and  yon  hare  killed  the 
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special  evils  so  far  as  he  is  concerned. 
Many  evils  can  be  killed  only  in  that 
way.  The  preacher  \a  a  crusader,  but 
he  is  preaching  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
and  so  fighting  the  kingdom  of  dark- 
ness. Let  him  keep  mainly  to  his  main 
business. 


XnUrpolated  Appeal 

Homiletio  writers  tell  us  that  it  is  a 
rhetorical  blemish  to  do  this.  Granted. 
So  there  are  other  ways  of  violating  the 
nice  rules  of  the  rhetorician.  But  there 
are  considerations  of  graver  moment. 
The  Holy  Spirit  teaches  us  that  it  is 
wise,  sometimes,  to  depart  from  estab- 
lished  usages,  and  set  at  naught  pre- 
cedent and  authorities,  and  surprise  as 
it  were  the  sinner,  and  outwit  the  devil ! 
I  read  to-day  of  a  pastor,  who  in  the 
midst  of  an  impressive  sermon,  sudden- 
ly stopped  and  asked  those  who  desired 
to  yield  their  hearts  to  Christ,  to 
''stand  up  for  Jesus'*  then  and  there. 
To  his  joy,  no  less  than  thirty  at  once 
arose,  and  the  pastor  prayed  for  them 
and  then  resumed  and  finished  his  ser- 
mon. Can  any  one  doubt  that  he  acted 
nnder  the  suggestion  of  the  Spirit  ?  The 
excellence  of  any  instrument  is  proved 
by  the  amount  and  character  of  the 
"work  it  does.  That  sermon  or  method 
approaches  the  nearest  to  perfection 
which  does  the  most  effective  execution 
in  convincing  and  converting  sinners, 
and  in  edifying  the  Church  of  Christ. 

T. 


Adyertiiing  Error. 

Without  any  intention  of  assisting 
«rror,  but  really  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
stroying it,  certain  of  our  ministerial 
brethren  have,  nevertheless,  done  not  a 
little  to  advertise  the  errors  of  so-called 
scientists,  and  philosophic  mounte- 
banks, by  attempting  to  tell  their  hear- 
ers what  those  men  believe,  or  profess 
to  believe.  But  for  such  rehearsing  of 
«rror,  very  many  of  the  common  people 
who  attend  church,  would  not  know 
anything  about  it.  It  may  be  fairly  as- 
sumed that  more  harm  is  done  by  this 
course,  than  whatever  good  may  be  ao- 
K>mplished.    Some  of  the  hearers,  who 


are  skeptically  inclined,  are  thereby,  in- 
cited to  securti  the  works  of  false  teach- 
ers, and  thus,  through  the  plausibility 
and  sophistry  of  their  statements  and 
arguments,  be  led  into  an  acceptance  of 
error,  which  all  future  efforts  of  the 
preachers  who  advertised  them,  shall 
fail  to  dislodge.  It  is  always  safer  to 
preach  the  vital,  pungent  truths  of  the 
gospel,  as  God's  remedy  for  moral  and 
spiritual  maladies,  than  it  is  to  hold  up 
the  speculations  of  men,  whose  errors 
are  unknown  to  the  masses. 

C.  H.  Wethbbbx. 


Zs  Migion  a  Xatter  of  Priyate  Opinion? 

Christianity  is  passing  through  a  sin- 
gular period  in  its  history.  The  Befor- 
mation  has  at  last  wrought  its  whole 
work  in  its  special  direction.  Among 
intelligent  people,  out  of  Roman  Catho- 
lic countries,  the  idea  of  a  priesthood 
of  the  ministry,  and  the  superstition 
concerning  the  functions  of  the  Church, 
have  been  pretty  well  eradicated.  But 
the  impression  has  been  made  that  re- 
ligion is  a  matter  of  private  opinion, 
and  private  concern  between  the  in- 
dividual and  God.  So  many  do  not  seek 
the  services  of  the  ministry,  and  do  not 
"go  to  Church."  Worship  has  been  put 
aside;  the  first  commandment  given 
away  to  the  second.  And  the  "world's 
people  "  going  in  reformatory  and  bene- 
ficent work,  as  generously  and  prompt- 
ly as  Christians,  so  long  as  it  is  human- 
itarian, and  evep  when  there  is  involved 
an  evangelical  element. 

How  shall  we  so  conduct  the  expres- 
sion of  Christianity  as  to  attract  men  to 
the  worship  of  God  in  social  relations, 
that  they  may  not  "forsake  the  assem- 
bling of  themselves  together  ?  " 

Boston,  Obskbvsb. 


Bad  Ezegasii. 

It  is  getting  to  be  more  and  more  un- 
safe to  select  texts  for  the  words  in 
them  without  regard  to  the  sense.  A 
chronic  case  of  bad  exegesis  is  on  Gal. 

iv:  18,  which  reads  in  the  C.  Y.:  "It 
gig  ood  to  be  zealously  ejected  always 
in  a  good  thing,"  and  is  commonly  used 
as  a  text  for  Christian  zeal.    The  R.  Y. 
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changes  affecied  to  sought,  and  in  the 
previous  verse  affect  to  seek.  The  old 
sense  of  affect  (to  desire,  like,  seek)  has 
become  very  pale,  if  it  be  not  obliter- 
ated from  the  word.  The  zeal  which  is 
described  in  verse  17  is  decidedly  not 
Christian;  and  in  the  18th  verse  the 
G)iri8tian  is  the  object  of  the  zeal,  not 
the  subject  who  has  zeal.  The  thought 
of  the  text  is  mnch  finer  than  the  gen- 
eral one  forced  upon  it  in  many  ser- 
mons. The  precise  sense  has  been 
sought,  with  different  results,  by  many 
commentators ;  but  taking  into  account 
the  whole  paragraph  (12th  to  20th 
verses),,  the  stress  is  on  alvoays  (R.  V., 
at  all  times),  and,  so  construed,  the 
lesson  would  be  on  Christian  Con- 
stancy. 


Thimos  a  Prsacber  should  Uemsmbeb. 

•  •  •  That,  in  order  to  ediflcAtiou  aud  the 
greatest  profiting,  it  is  essential  thatsonnd  Judg- 
ment be  exerciflod  in  proportioning  the  Revenl 
parts  of  worship;  not  glAing  undue  prominence 
to  the  sermon,  to  singing,  or  to  the  prayers. 


This  rule  iseoniitantly  rlolated,  tn  the  detrimen* 
of  worship. 

*  *  *  That,  not  the  outward,  the  mechanical 
—however  grand,  imposing  or  superior— but  the 
iaward  spirit- the  spiritual  power,  the  divine 
Presence  incarnated  In  the  scnricesof  the  sanct- 
uary-will determine  the  measure  of  their  life 
and  power  for  good. 

*  *  •  Henoe,  that  the  most  efEectiTe  ministrs- 
tions  of  the  pulpit  are  those  which  are  satarsted 
with  the  spirit  of  prayer,  and  draw  their  inspi- 
ration from  the  Cross,  and  are  supplemented 
with  the  unction  of  the  Holy  Ohost. 

s  •  «  That  his  pronunciation  of  words  will 
be  specially  noted  by  his  fiwtidions  and  culti- 
vated hearers,  and  all  errors  will  be  critidaed. 
to  the  lessening  of  the  effect  of  the  sermon  npoa 

them. 

*  *  *  That  the  proper  selection  and  readinf; 

of  the  Scriptures,  with  brief  explanatory  or  sug- 
gestive remarks,  is  a  very  important  part  of 
pablic  worship,  and  requires  a  thoughtftd  an*! 
skillful  preparation  and  performance. 

*  *  *  That  the  first  condition  of  pulpit  elBec- 
tiveness  is  to  make  himself  distinctly  heard  ia 
every  part  of  the  house,  and  by  all  who  are  not 
far  on  the  way  to  deafbess. 

*  *  *  That  his  manners  in  the  pulpit,  in 
every  minntia,  are  carefully  observed  and  hsre 
no  little  influence  in  conciliating  the  good-vill 
of  his  audience,  or  offending  them. 


HINTS  AT  THE  HEANINa  OF  TSZTS. 

It  i*  not  ipell  for  a  prtadktr  to  9eek  to  make  tqt  in  length  what  he  lackt  in  depth. 


EeylTal  Service. 

The  Unrevived  Church. 

Woe  is  me  !  for  I  am  as  when  they  have 
gathered  the  summer  fruits,  as  the  grape- 
gleanings  of  the  vintage :  there  is  no  clus- 
ter to  eat :  my  soul  desired  the  first  ripe 
yrutt. —Micah  vii:  1. 

The  imagery  of  this  text  is  exceed- 
ingly yivid  and  suggestive.  The  pic- 
ture before  the  eye  of  the  prophet  is 
that  of  famine  in  the  midst  of  plenty; 
want  in  time  of  harvest,  sterility  amid 
summer  fruits;  soul-fasting  and  \^  retch- 
edness  in  a  season  of  external  prosper- 
ity and  fulness.  The  time  of  ingather- 
ing is  at  hand.  "The  summer  fruits" 
have  ripened  under  the  golden  sun- 
shine; the  "  vintage"  groans  under  the 
weight  of  the  clusters.  And  yet  Israel 
knew  not  the  day  of  divine  visitation; 
she  had  no  appreciation  of  the  goldeii 
fruit,  no  heart  or  no  capacity  to  pluck 
and  eat  the  ripe  clusters.  Without  were 


sunshine,  plenty,  gladness,  an  abun- 
dant fruitage;  but  within  were  dark- 
ness, want,  sadness, and  spiritual  desola- 
tion !  Practically  it  was  as  if  there  bad 
been  no  summer  fruits,  and  noyintage; 
nay,  it  was  worse;  H  was  only  a  mock- 
ery—just as  the  sigbt  of  food  is  mockeiy 
to  a  hungry  man  who  has  lost  the 
capacity  to  swallow  or  his  relish  for 
food. 

And  this  is  a  truthful  representation 
of  the  experience  of  very  many  Chris- 
tians and  churches.  There  is  no  heart- 
felt appreciation  of  God*s  ontward  mer- 
cies, or  of  His  gracious  spiritual  mani- 
festations. He  comes  to  them  in  **  the 
summer  fruits"  and  in  the  antnnin 
**  vintage  ; "  but  so  dull  are  their  spirit- 
ual perceptions,  so  vitiated  are  their 
tastes,  so  surfeited  are  they  with  the 
"  apples  of  Sodom  *'  and  the  wild  grapes 
of  sinful  indulgence,  that  they  know  it 
not,  and  feel  no  hungering  after  right- 
eousness; "there' is  no  cluster"  in  all 
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God*8  Tintage  which  they  can  "eat." 
So  have  we  seen  sools  in  times  of  glo- 
rious reviTal,  when  sinners  were  press- 
ing into  the  kingdom,  and  many  souls 
were  refreshed  and  full  of  rejoicing, 
unreyiTed,  unblest,  crying  "woe  is 
me !  *'  "  there  is  no  duster  to  eat  I  **  So 
have  we  seen  whole  churches  and  com- 
munities left  to  darkness  and  desola- 
tion and  death,  while  the  mighty  C}od 
had  bared  His  arm  for  salvation  and 
was  deluging  the  land  with  a  wave  of 
regenerating  and  sanctifying  power. 


Gk>D  L0VX8  Us  FOB  Chbist's  Sakb. 

Jbr  ihfi  Father  himself  loveth  you,  heoauae 
ye  have  loved  me,  and  have  beUeved  ifiat 
I  came  out  from  God.— John  xvi:  27. 

Gk>D    LOVES    THE     INDrVIDUAIj.      "The 

Father  himself  loveth  you."  He  loves 
all,  but  He  does  not  overlook  the 
individual  or  the  million.  His  love 
embraces  each,  as  if  each  were  the 
whole. 

Gk)D  LOVES  THE  INDIVIDUALS  ESPECIAL- 
LY WHO  LOVE  H18  Son.  '*  Because  ye 
have  loved  me."  He  loves  all,  whether 
they  love  Christ  or  not;  but  it  would 
seem  from  the  text  that  He  has  a  spe- 
cial love  for  those  who  love  His  Son.  In 
truth,  no  man  can  love  the  Father  who 
does  not  love  His  Son,  who  is.  His  re- 
yealer  and  image. 


The  Leadinqs  of  the  Holt  Ghost. 

.  .  .  toeref 01  bidden  [Paul  and  Timothy] 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  preach  the  word  in 
Asia.  .  .  they  assayed  to  go  into  Bithy- 
ma;  but  the  Spirit  suffered  them  not. — 
Acts  xvi:  6.  7. 

We  are  not  told  how  the  mind  of  the 
Spirit  was  here  made  known  to  these 
early  preachers  of  the  Gospel.  But  the 
fact  is  clearly  and  positively  stated.  The 
language  implies  that  both  divine  au- 
thority and  restraint  were  made  use  of. 
The  agency  of  the  Spirit  may  have  been 
exerted  only  as  a  presence  directly  in- 
fluencing the  mind,  controlling  the  will, 
and  impressing  a  sense  of  duty.  But 
the  interposition  was  real  and  effective, 
and  manifest  to  the  consciousness. 
The  apostolic  conception  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  has  not  been  sufficiently  studied 


apart  from  doctrinal  theories.  Besides 
the  doctrine  of  the  personality  and  office 
work  of  the  Spirit,  there  is  a  practical 
realization  of  His  presence  in  the  soul 
and  gracious  working  in  us  and  by  us, 
which  is  a  source  of  strength  and  guid- 
ance. He  "helpeth  our  infirmities." 
He  "take^  of  the  things  of  Christ  and 
she weth  them  unto  us.*'  He  "leadetb 
into  all  truth.*'  Without  any  miraculous 
interposition — in  the  way  of  ordinary 
means  and  agencies — we  may  be,  and 
often  are,  "led  by  the  Spirit,"  as  truly 
as  Christ  was  "  led  up  into  the  wilder- 
ness to  be  tempted  of  the  devil,**  and  as 
Paul  and  Timothy,  probably,  were  re- 
strained and  forbidden  in  the  cases  cited 
in  the  text. 


Holt  Giving,  Sslf-Deliohtino. 

7^6  husbandman  that  laboureth  must  be  the- 
flrsttopartakeofthefiruUs.-~2Tim.  ii:6. 

This  truth  in  parable  is  among  the 
sweetest  rewards  of  good  living:  to  him 
that  so  lives,  as  to  him  that  tills  the  earthy 
the  first  partaking  of  the  fruits  belongs. 
His  are  the  freshest  and  choicest  fruits. 
If  there  be  no  such  fruits  for  him,  there 
can  be  none  for  others.  We  must  feed 
upon  our  own  life;  it  is  so  much  closer 
to  us  than  anything  else,  that  we  cannot, 
if  we  would,  escape  from  it.  You  say 
of  a  departed  saint:  "  He  forgot  him- 
self; he  lived  for  others.  We  could 
wish  that  he  had  taken  some  joy  for 
himself  instead  of  making  all  he  could' 
for  others.**  Well,  he  did  take  the  joy; 
the  first  sip  from  every  flowing  bowl  of 
his  charity  moistened  his  own  lips.  It 
is  the  law  of  the  soul  that  its  moral  aad 
spiritual  blessedness  is  self-delighting. 
And  when  the  whole  life  comes  to  har- 
vest, God  gives  the  spiritual  husband- 
man the  very  choicest  grain.  One  got 
from  his  life  a  loaf  of  bread,  another  a 
shelter  for  a  night,  another  a  start  in 
business,  another  an  impulse  to  right 
living.  But  he  himself  gets  endless  life 
and  joy.  All  that  all  others  get  from 
his  life-work  is  a  trifle  compared  with 
his  harvest. 

Strong  reasons  make  strong  (Motions. — 
Shaksspbabs. 
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Chriitian  OoltTire. 

Paul's  Pleabantbt  akd  Sabcasm. 
Forgivt  vm  ihis  wrong.  —2  Cor.  xii :  13. 
Verses  12-18  seem  to  have  a  spirit  of 
playfulness  in  them,  which  occasionally 
breaks  out  into  sarcasm  with  a  little  acid 
in  it.     There  are  two  of  these  outbreaks, 
at  least.      "Forgive   me  this  wrong." 
What  wrong  ?    Why  that  he  had  not  re- 
quired a  salary  at  their  hands!  This  non- 
paying  character,  he  says,  is  the  only 
point  in  which  they  are  inferior  to  the 
rest  of  the  churches.     And  he  is  to  be 
blamed  for  it.     Again  (v.  14).  he  touches 
the  same  string  and  adds:  "For  the 
children  ought  not  to  lay  up  for  the 
parents,  but  the  parents  for  the  chil- 
dren."   Here  he  puts  in  a  tender  claim 
to  being  their  spiritual  father,  but  there 
is  still  a  bit  of  acid.     The  16th  verse  has 
a  kink  in  its  thread;  the  sense  is:  But- 
some  one  will  say— it  is  true  I  did  not 
myself  burden  you,  but.  in  a  crafty  way, 
I  got  your  confidence  and  imposed  other 
men  upon  you  who  made  gain  of  you 
for  my  profit.     "Did  Titus  take  any  ad- 
vantage of  you  ?'*    Was  he  not  self-sup- 
porting like  myself?    The  play  of  satiri- 
cal feeling  is  perhaps  strongest  in  verse 
16.     Bloomfield  called  verse  13  "  a  finer 
mixture  of  sarcasm  and  irony  than  any 
in  Demosthenes."     Verse  16  is  often 
misunderstood  and  made  to  teach  an  in- 
famous doctrine  of  deceit.  (Any  preach- 
er may  make  a  very  interesting  and  in- 
structive sermon  on  this  passage.) 

Falsehood  a  Self-injuby. 

Wlierefore,  prdilng  away  lying,  speak  every 
man  Wuih  with  his  neighbor;  for  we  are 
members  one  of  another.  - 'Eph.  iv:  25. 
The  reason  which  Paul  gives  for  truth 
of  the  tongue  is  a  neglected  one:  we  are 
damaging  ourselves  when  we  lie.  Men 
are  so  bound  together  that  when  one 
suflfers  all  suffer.  Falsehood  always 
damages  some  one  man  and  therefore 
all.  One  damaged  reputation  discred- 
its a  family- a  community— a  class. 
We  feel  this  in  family  relations,  and 
resent  a  lie  told  of  a  mother  or  sister. 
We  feel  it  in  a  class,  as  when  a  minis- 
ter is  convicted  of  lying.   The  whole  hu- 


man race  feels  it  when  one  member  de- 
means himself.  Lying  hides  the  truth 
and  teaches  error— and  all  suffer.  Ly- 
ing strikes  at  the  rootB  of  all  confidence, 
and  hence  endangers  social  life.  Liars 
are  in  conspiracy  with  the  devU  to 
cheat  the  world  out  of  truth.  Truth 
is  the  light  of  the  world;  whateTer  di- 
minishes it  is  a  harm  to  all. 

Toneral  Serrioa. 

The  Place— Hkavkh. 
I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  U^M,   .     i  viR 
c&tM  again,  and  rectiveyou  WfUo  mytelf; 
thai  tehere  I  am,  there  ye  may  he  aieo. 
— John  xiv:  3. 

To  some  people,  heaTen  is  merely  t 
state.    We  may  carry  it  about  with  M 
incur  own  hearts,  in  the  perfect  rest  of 
a  conscience  washed  and  made  dean  in 
the  blood  of  the  Lamb.     This  is  true. 
In  the  text  Christ  speaks  of  heaven  u 
being  also  a  plnce.    Judging  from  the 
works  of  His  hands  in  creation  whew 
sin  abounds,  from  the  grandeur  of  Ks- 
ture.  we  may  well  conclude  that  heaven 
will  be  a  place  of  transcendent  beauty. 
In  God*s  Word  we  read  of  ite  pearly 
gates,  its  golden  streets,  and  its  stream- 
ing glories;  but  what  is  far  dearer  to 
us  is  the  thought  that  it   will  be  the 
home  of  loved  ones.     How  much  nearer 
and  dearer  it  seems  to  us,  as.  one  by 
one.  our  kindred  and  friends  pass  into 
it !    They  leave  us  here,  and  as  they  do 
so.  we  feel  that  we  are  strangers  and 
pilgrims,  and  that  heaven  is  more  ov 
home  than  earth  by  reason  of  their  de- 
parture.    But  the   crowning  glory  o( 
heaven  will  be  the  presence  of  Christ  ii 
the  midst.    To  Him  every  eye  will  tun, 
and  every  knee  will   bow.     It  will  bt 
glorious  to  meet  the  great  and  good  of 
all  ages,  of  whom   we   have   read;  bat 
how  much  ii:ore  glorious   to  be  will 
Jesus    f)reverl    Our    friends    are  w* 
gone  from  us  forever:    they  are  vitk 
Christ,  and  we  shall  soon  join  them. 

In  pulpit  eloquence  tlie  grand  dift- 
culty  lies  here— to  give  the  subject  iD 
the  dignity  it  so  fully  deserves,  witho^ 
attaching  any  importance  to  oniaelttt 

— COLTON. 
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Zkmte.  tn  fkt  Iftfemo,  wa»  eatily  detected  by  the  wite  old  Centaur  €U  a  Hving  man,  because  he  moved 
wktU  he  tttiehed. 


The  Tempera&oeOoMtion  in  aNutehdlL 

Cry  aloud,  spare  riot,  lift  vp  thy  voice  like  a 
trumpet,  and  shew  my  people  their  trans- 
gressions, and  the  house  of  David  their 
sins, — Ib.  Iviii:  1. 

There  are  three  facts  which  must  not 
be  lost  sight  of  in  oar  fight  against  the 
liquor  interest,  and  in  oar  attempt 
to  suppress  the  liquor  curse.  They 
are  momentous,  and  should  be  em- 
phasized and  made  to  ring  through  the 
land. 

1.  The  rapid  increase  in  liquoT'drinking. 
In  spite  of  all  the  temperance  agitation; 
in  spite  of  a  high  license  here  and  local 
option  there;  in  spite  of  flaming  evan- 
gels, such  as  John  6.  Go  ugh  and  Francis 
Murphy,  with  their  long  pledge-rolls ; 
in  spite  of  temperance  organizations 
and  literary  bureaus ;  in  spite  of  the 
women's  crusade  and  their  untiring  zeal 
ever  since,  intemperance  has  been  in- 
creasing far  more  rapidly  than  the  pop- 
ulation. We  do  not  merely  assert  it; 
we  prove  it;  or  rather  the  figures  fur- 
nished by  the  Government  Bureau  of 
Statistics  prove  it.  We  reprint  them. 
The  annual  consumption  of  beer  has 
increased  from  23,000,000  gallons  in 
1840,  to  551,000,000  in  1883;  that  of  dis- 
tilled liquors  from  43,000,000  gallons  in 
1840,  to  78,000.000  in  1883;  that  of  wines 
from  5,000,000  gallons  to  25,000,000. 
The  number  of  gallons  per  man  has  in- 
creased from  a  little  over  four  in  1840, 
to  a  little  over  twelve  in  1883. 

2.  Beer  does  not  drive  out  whiskey  or  les- 
stn  the  consumption,  as  the  following 
statement  proves: 

Puring  the  last  five  years  the  tax  on 
distilled  spirits  has  varied  but  two- 
tenths  of  a  cent  on  the  gallon.  The 
tax  on  fermented  liquors  has  not  varied 
at  all.  The  relative  increase  of  the  two 
is  shown  in  the  table  below,  which 
seems  to  settle  conclusively  the  claims 
of  brewers,  and  of  some  advocates  of 
temperance,  that  beer  drives  out  whis- 
key. This  table  is  taken  from  the  re- 
port of  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Sta- 


tistics, Treasury  Department,  for  the 
quarter  ending  March  3l8t,  1884: 


Year 

GoiMamption  OooBumption  Conaamption 
of  DistiUed             of                    of 
Bpirits        VMi  Liquors        Wines 

1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1888 

ProofQalloDS 

54.278.475 
63.626.694 
70.607,081 
73.556.976 
78.452,687 

Oallous 

344.605.486 
414.220,165 
444,112.169 
626.379.980 
551.497.340 

OalloDB 

24,377.130 
28,8i9.641 
24,162.925 
26,662.927 
26.778,180 

This  is  the  interpretation  thereof— if 
the  table  needs  one.  During  the  lost  five 
years  the  consumption  of  distilled  spir- 
its has  increased  forty-foar  and  one-half 
per  cent  (44*5),  nearly,  if  not  quite,  three 
times  the  rate  of  increase  in  population. 
During  the  same  period  the  increase 
in  the  consumption  of  malt  liquors  has* 
been  sixty  and  two-tenths  per  cent,  (60-2), 
and  the  consumption  of  wine,  undoubt- 
edly the  least  harmful  of  the  three,  has 
not  quite  kept  pace  with  the  increase  of 
inhabitants.  We  commend  these  figures 
to  any  one  who  is  indulging  the  fancy 
that  the  drinking  of  beer  is  the  promo- 
tion of  temperance. 

3.  The  only  successful  means  of  check- 
ing the  liquor  trqffic  has  been  prohibition. 
Other  means  have  been  tried  for  fifty 
years  ;  but  in  spite  of  them,  notwith- 
standing the  great  good  they  have 
wrought  in  the  education  of  public  sen- 
timent and  in  the  rescue  of  individuals, 
the  liquor  traffic  has  immensely  in- 
creased. But  prohibition  does  prohibit, 
as  appears  from  a  table  showing  the 
sales  of  malt  liquors  in  the  several  States 
during  the  last  ten  years,  published  in 
The  Voice  for  Sept.  25,  1884.  While  the 
total  increase  in  sales  since  1875  has 
been  123  per  cent,  yet  in  Kansas,  not- 
withstanding the  rapid  increase  in  pop- 
ulation, there  has  been  a  decrease  of  the 
traffic,  uuder  prohibition,  of  8  per  cent. ; 
in  Iowa,  the  decrease  has  been  twelve 
and  one-half  per  cent. ;  and  in  Maine  the 
traffic  has  been  so  practically  wiped  out 
that  the  revenue  return  of  sales  is  a 
blank. 

To  our  mind,  these  three  fiaots  are 
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concl  asi  ¥6.  Being  deri  ved  directly  from 
the  (jk>yeniinent'8  statistioa,  they  can- 
not be  explained  away  or  evaded. 


The  Sin  of  Frofiuiit7. 

BtcavAt  qf  stcearing  the  land  moumeth, — 
Jer.  xxiii:  10. 

Against  no  evil  of  owr  day  is  positive 
«ffort  more  needed  than  against  the  vice 
of  profanity.  Of  its  fearfnl  prevalence 
4uid  terrible  influence  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  We  are  a  nation  of  swearers; 
the  most  profane  people  on  earth,  if  we 
may  believe  credible  testimony.  The 
prophet's  wail  is  literally  applicable  to 
this  great  land:  and  it  is  quite  time  to 
invoke  the  earnest  aid  of  every  Chris- 
tian and  good  citizen,  of  the  clergy,  the 
press,  and  every  other  repressive  agen- 
•cy,  to  cry  it  down.  It  is  not  simply  a 
vulgar  vice,  an  nngentlemanly  habit,  a 
wanton  and  inexcusable  insult  to  Jeho- 
vah, but  it  is  a  sin— an  atrocious  trans- 
gression of  God's  law.  *'  Thou  shalt  not 
take  the  name  of  the  Lord  thy  God  in 
vain:  for  the  Lord  will  not  hold  him 
guiltless  that  taketh  his  name  in  vain." 
Says  Dr.  T.  L.  Cuyler,  in  his  terse, 
phiin  way: 

"  The  man  who  fiwi>arw  turuM  npeech  into  a 
cunie.  and.  before  bin  time.  rcboareeR  tbe  dialect 
of  hell.  Ho  waits  for  no  bait,  but  bites  at  tbe 
<levil*8  bare  hook." 

£qually    forcible   and    true  are  the 

words   of  the   distinguished   Jonathan 

Edwards: 

•'  Some  sins  are  productive  of  temporary  prof- 
it or  pleanure;  but  profaneueM  in  productive  of 
nothing,  unleaa  it  be  shame  on  earth  and  dam* 
nation  in  hell.  It  in  the  most  gratuitous  of  all 
kindH  of  wickedness;  a  sort  of  peppercorn  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  sovereignty  of  the  devil 
over  those  who  indulge  it." 

Says  President  Dwi^ht,  in  his  famous 
sermon  on  the  Guilt  of  Profaneness: 

.  *'  In  profaneness  there  seems  to  be  no  good, 
^either  enjoyed  or  expected,  besides  that  which  is 
found  in  the  mere  love  and  indulgence  of  sin. 
Ho  person  over  acquired  property,  health,  repu- 
^tion,  place,  power,  nor  (it  would  seem)  pleas- 
ure, from  profaneness.  .  .  .  The  pleasure  found 
in  profaneness,  such  as  it  is,  is  thorefore  found 
<ohiefly,  if  uot  wholly,  in  the  wickedness  which 
it  invokes  and  expresses.  Tlie  <tn  is  the  good; 
and  not  anything  peculiar  to  the  manner  in 
t\  hich  it  is  committin),  nor  anything  which  the 


perfonnanoe  ia  expected  to  be  Um  meani  of  ftC' 
quiring." 

Dr.  Parker,  of  London,  hM  a  frfr> 
qoent  saying: 

"  Have  no  faith  in  any  mui  who  i»  iixeveciot, 
for  reverence  is  the  basis  of  all  that  la  noUe  and 
tender  in  conscience." 

One  of  our  dignified  and  leading  lit- 
erary periodicals,  the  North  American 
Review,  gives  expression  to  the  follow- 
ing: 

'*  If  we  observe  such  persoiis  (swearen)  cloa&> 
ly,  we  shall  generally  And  thmtthe  flerocneasof 
their  profanity  is  in  invene  ratio  to  iheaffla* 
enoe  of  their  ideas.  We  venture  to  sArm  thai 
the  profaneet  men  within  the  circle  of  jovr 
knowledge  are  all  afflicted  with  a  chronic  weak- 
ness of  intellect.  The  utterance  of  an  oath, 
though  it  may  prevent  a  vacnum  in  aoond,  is 
no  indication  of  sense.  It  reqiiires  no  geniiis  to 
swear.  The  reckless  taking  of  saored  nsmes  in 
vain  is  as  little  chaiacteiistio  of  troe  independ- 
ence of  thought  as  it  is  of  high  moral  ooltore. 
In  this  breathing  and  beautifnl  world,  filled,  as 
it  were,  with  the  presence  of  Deity,  and  ftafxant 
with  incense  from  its  thousand  altars  of  praise, 
itwoold  be  no  servility  should  we  catch  the 
spirit  of  reverent  worshipers,  and  illustiate  in 
otirselves  the  sentiment,  thst 
" '  The  Ohristian  is  the  highest  type  of  man.' " 

The  late  Charles  Sumner,  who  never 
swore  himself,  said  to  a  friend: 

"  The  greatest  mortification  I  ever  received  in 
my  life,  in  this  way,  was  when  I  vras  abroad,  at 
a  breakfast  with  Lord  Brougham.  We  sat  down 
at  the  breakfkst  table,  when  somebody  Inoaght 
a  newspaper  to  him.  It  contained  a  personal 
attack  upon  him.  The  article  was  marked,  and 
he  read  it  through.  When  he  had  completed  it 
he  let  off  a  volley  of  the  most  scathing  oa^s 
that  I  ever  heard  &11  Arom  the  lips  of  any  man. 
There  was  no  limit  to  the  curses  he  rained  upon 
the  head  of  the  writer.  I  was  shocked  and 
stricken  dnmb.  The  only  other  i>enon  at  the 
table,  except  Lord  Brougham  and  myaslt 
Brc  ogham's  mother.  She  sat  at  the  heai 
venerable  and  courtly  lady,  with  an 
and  grace  of  manner  that  I  never  saw  exoellsd. 
I  dared  not  lo«ik  at  her  for  some  momenta,  bat 
when  I  ventured  to  do  so.  I  fonnd  Aot  a  masde 
of  her  face  was  moved.  She  was  as  calmly  nn- 
conscious  of  what  her  son  was  saying  as  If  he 
was  talking  in  Arabic.*' 

I  study  and  prepare  for  tbe  pulpit  as 
if  there  were  no  Holy  Ghost  to  help  me 
there,  and  when  I  enter  upon  my  public 
work  I  cast  my  preparation  at  the  feet 
of  Jesus  Christ,  depending  upon  divine 
influence  as  much  as  if  I  had  not  pre- 
meditated.—Rsv.  J.  LONODXM. 
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Dr.  Hammond*8  Criticism  on  the  HiniBtry. 

We  note  briefly  a  few  points  in  which 
we  think  the  good  Doctor's  reasoning, 
which  we  publish 'On  another  page,  is 
not  sonnd;  at  least  his  critical  sword  is 
a  two-edged  one.    For  instance,  he  says 
1.  (p.  829.)  ••!  think  clergymen  should 
preach  about  what  they  know,  not  what 
they  think."  This  opinion  is  based  on  a 
total  misconception  of  the  preacher's 
function,  which  is  unlike  any  and  all  of 
mere  human  authority.    *' Preach  the 
preaching  which  I  bid  thee;*'  "preach 
the  word,*'  is  God's  solemn  injunction 
to  every  authorized  ambassador.     No. 
minister  has  a  right  to  preach  what  Ae 
**  *  thinks*' — that  is  his  speculations.   He 
is  **  God's  mouthpiece."      The  Scrip- 
tures are  his  warrant— the  sole  basis 
and/rnle  and  substance  of  his  preach- 
ing; and  so  long  as  he  keeps  within 
their  proper   meaning   and   scope,  he 
but  gives  utterance    to  revealed   and 
•eternal    truth.      A  "thus    saith    the 
Lord,"  in   matters  of   religiouM   faith 
4md  practice,  carries  more  weight  than 
the  combined  thinking  of  the  scholars 
And  sages  of  the  world.     Besides,  the 
•critic's  thrust  returns  upon  his  own  ' 
profession,  and  indeed  upon  the  pro- 
fession of  the  scientist  as  well.    If  abso- 
lute personal  knowledge  is  essential  to 
one  who  teaches,  who  has  a  right  to  the 
office  ?    Do  medical  writers  and  teach- 
•ers,  or  our  scientists,  in  their  theories 
4md   disquisitions,  teach   only   <*whilt 
they  Amow?" 

2.  "The  scientific  man  marks  the 
change  that  has  been  wrought  in  the 
teachings  of  the  Ohurch;"  and  the  critic 
instances  the  doctrine  of  future  pun- 
ishment, and  the  creation  of  the  world 
418  recorded  in  Genesis.  But  the 
"  change,"  thought  by  some  so  vital,  is  a 
«hange  mainly  in  form,  and  not  in  sub' 
stance  or  in  essence.  The  Evangelical 
-Church  of  all  Christendom  to-day,  with 
rare  exceptions,  holds  to  the  doctrine 
of  future  eternal  punishment;  not  in  a 
-hell  of  literal  fire,  it  may  be,  but  in  a 
liell  which  is  the  inevitable  sequence  of 
irrong  doing.      And  does  it  matter  in 


the  least  whether  the  "six  days  of  crea- 
tion "  are  interpreted  to  mean  six  natu- 
ral days  of  twenty-four  hours  each;  or 
six  grand  periods  of  time,  distinctly 
marked  in  the  genesis  of  creation, 
during  which  period,  as  declared  in 
revelation,  and  testified  to  in  nature, 
the  creative  energy  of  God  brought  into 
being  and  order,  man  and  the  earth, 
and  all  living  creatures?  If  the  Church 
has  attained  to  a  better  scientific  inter- 
pretation of  Genesis,  without  ofifering 
any  violence  to  the  record  itself,  it  is  a 
matter  of  congratulation,  and  not  of  re- 
proach. Will  the  learned  doctor  venture 
to  affirm  as  much  as  this  of  the  mani- 
fold and  great  changes  which  have  taken 
place  in  medical  science,  and  in  other 
departments  of  knowledge,  during  the 
last  fifty  years?  Had  Dr.  Hammond 
taught  his  theory  of  mental  derange- 
mlent  a  generation  or  two  ago,  no  one 
knows  better  than  he  how  he  would 
hitve  been  laughed  at.  Touching  his 
belief  in  hypnotism:  does  he  forget  how 
Braid  was  almost  driven  from  England 
by  the  scientists  of  his  day  for  advocacy 
of  a  similar  belief.  And  yet  nature  is 
true.  It  is  only  the  interpretation  of 
nature  by  the  scientists  that  changes. 
So  the  Bible  remains  true  in  all  ages, 
and  Christianity  remains  essentially  the 
same  in  all  conditions  of  the  Church 
and  of  human  society,  notwithstanding 
varying  theories  of  interpretation  on 
scientific  and  other  points  of  minor  im- 
portance. 

3.  "If  Scripture  be  true,  as  it  is  as- 
sumed to  be,  why  should  not  the 
doctrines  that  prevailed  fifty  years  ago 
be  the  same  doctrines  now  ?  "  In  all  es- 
sentials, in  substance  and  in  effect,  they 
are  the  same.  Not  one  of  the  leading 
creeds  of  Christendom  has  undergone 
any  material  change.  Christians  as  a 
body  stand  by  every  fundamental  doc- 
trine as  held  by  the  Reformed  Church 
400  years  ago.  But  if  "  nature  "  is  true, 
"as it  is  assumed  to  be"  by  the  critic, 
why  should  not  the  teachings  of  sci- 
ence, medical,  geological,  astronomi- 
cal, sociological,    bo    the  same    to-day 
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OH    they    were    formerly?      Bat   they 
are  not. 

4.  **Too  mnoh  atteotion  is  paid  to 
questions  of  doctrine,  and  matters  of 
faith,  and  too  little  to  matters  of  fact;" 
"to  practical  topics."  We  take  issue 
here  with  Dr.  Hammond.  We  beg  to 
refer  him  to  "A  Veteran  Observer's* 
reply  to  John  Swinton  in  the  Homiletic 
Monthly  for  Aagus  (pp.  650-55).  Cler- 
gymen are  the  leaders  and  most  active 
promoters  and  workers  in  every  depart- 
ment of  practical  life,  charitable,  hu- 
mane, philanthropic,  evangelical.  They 
give  in  proportion  to  their  means,  and 
they  labor  in  word  and  deed,  more  a- 
'  bundantly  than  any  other  class  in  the 
community.  Without  their  aid,  every 
organized  form  of  practical  philanthro- 
py and  Christianity  would  languish, 
if  not  die  out. 


The  Feast  for  1885.    • 

We  congratulate  our  numerous  read- 
ers in  view  of  the  richness  and  abun- 
dance of  the  feast  which  the  liberality 
of  the  publishers  of  the  Homiuetio 
Monthly  have  provided  for  them  during 
the  coming  year  : 

1.  The  increase  in  the  size  of  the 
work — one-half — making  each  number 
96  instead  of  64  pages,  and  that  \ioi\fhoMi 
any  increase  of  price  to  all  who  subscribe 
before  the  first  of  January. 

2.  The  host  of  writers  engaged  to  fur- 
nish original  contributions  in  the  sec- 
tions other  than  Sermonic  and  Editorial, 
among  whom  are  such  well-known 
scholars  as  Prof.  Qeorge  P.  Fisher  and 
Prof.  Timothy  Dwight,  of  Yale  College, 
Joseph  Cook,  Drs.  Phillip  Schaff;  Wil- 
liam  M.  Taylor,  Howard  Crosby,  John 
Hall,  T.  W.  Chambers,  Jesse  B.  Thomas, 
George  R.  Crooks,  Arthur  T.  Pierson, 
J.  M.  Sherwood,  Joseph  T,  Dnryea,  F. 
W,  Conrad,  Herrick  Johnson,  of  Chi- 
cago, John  A.  Broad  us,  of  Louisville, 
Ky.,  Qeorge  F.  Pentecost,  J.  M.  Ludlow, 
Samuel  T.  Spear,  H.  J.  Van  Dyke, 
Henry  M.  Scudder,  of  Chicago,  A.  J.  F. 
Behrends,  Professors  F.  Oodet,  of  Switz- 
erland, M.  B.  Riddle,  of  Hartford  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  John  DeWitt  of  the 
O.  T.  Revision  Com.,  J.  O.   Murray,  of 


Prinoeton,  W.  C.  Wilkinson.  Bishop 
Coxe,  Judge  Noah  Davis,  ez-Sargeoo- 
Qen.  Hammond,  Presidents  £.  J.  Bob- 
inson,  of  Brown  University,  D.  S.  Greg- 
ory, of  Lake  Forest  University,  H.  A. 
Buttz,  of  Drew  Seminary,  S.  F.  Soovel, 
of  Wooster  University.  D.  H.  Wheder, 
of  Allegheny  College,  and  many  others 
whose  names  will  be  hereafter  an- 
nounced. 

3.  Among  the  papers  to  be  given  vill 
be  a  continuation  of  the  Symposium  oa 
Romans  begun  in  this  number  with  & 
paper  by  Rev.  Henry  Ward  BeecLer, 
which  will  be  replied  to  by  that  emi- 
nent commentator.    Dr.  F.    Godet,  of 
Neufohatel.   Switzerland,  who  will  be 
followed  by    Prof.    Timothy    Dwigbt. 
Prof.  M.  B.  Riddle,  Prof.  R.  F.  Wied- 
ner.  Dr.  T.  W.  Chambers,  and  Dr.  Geo. 
R.  Crooks.    There  will  be  also  a  Sym- 
posium on:  Is  the  Pulpit  Declining  in 
Power?  if  so,  what  is  the  Remedy?  to 
be  participated  in  by  Bishop  Coze,  Dr. 
Herrick  Johnson.  Dr.  John  A.  Broadus, 
Dr.   Jesse    B.    Thomas,     and    others. 
Another  Symposium  will  be:  Are  the 
present  Methods  for  the  Edacation  of 
Ministers    Satisfactory?     Among    the 
writers  will  be  President  Robinson,  of 
Brown   University,    Dr.  John   Hall,  of 
New  York,  Dr.  Eaton,  of  Louisville, Ky., 
Dr.  Van  Dyke,  of  Brooklyn,  Dr.  Bnttz, 
of  Drew  Theologicid  Seminary,  Presi- 
dent Milton  Valentine,  of  Gettysburg. 
Also  a  Symposium  :  Ought  Prohibition 
to  be  made  a  Political  Question,  if  so,, 
with  what  Limitations?    Dr.  Howard 
Crosby,   Joseph  Cook,    Dr.  Henry  M. 
Scudder,  Dr.  Samuel   T.  Spear.   Judge 
Noah  Davis,  and  other  writers  of  note^ 
will  participate. 

Dr.  John  Hall  will  write  on  Prison 
Reform;  Dr.  A.  T.  Pierson  will  contri- 
bute twelve  papers  of  a  novel  and  highly 
interesting  character,  entitled:  Leaves 
from  a  Pastor's  Note  Book;  Dr.  D.  S. 
Gregory  a  series  on  new  methods  of 
Sabbath-School  Bible  Study;  Dr.  G.  F. 
Pentecost  a  series  on  Evangelization  of 
Cities;  Dr.  John  De  Witt  a  series  on 
Studies  in  the  Psalms,  Dr.  Conrad  on 
The  Call  to  the  Ministry;  Dr.  Wm. 
M.  Taylor  will  write  on   Elements   of 
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Power  in  the  Preaching  of  John 
Knox;  Prof.  J.  O.  Murray  on  Homi- 
letio  ninstrations  from  Shakespeare; 
Prof.  G.  P.  Fisher  on  The  Modern 
Sermon;  Prof.  W.  C.  "Wilkinson  on 
Conditions  of  Pulpit  Power;  Judge 
Noah  Davis  on  The  Helations  of  Crime 
to  Intemperance;  Dr.  Phillip  Schaff, 
Reminiscences  of  Neander;  Dr.  James 
M.  Ludlow  will  supply  for  each  number 
two  or  more  pages  of  Sermonio  Illustra- 
tions from  History;  Dr.  Pierson,  of  Phila- 
delphia, will  edit  a  Missionary  Depart- 
ment, in  which  will  be  given  suggestive 
thoughts  on  Missionary  themes,  also  a 
comprehensive  survey  each  month  of 
the  Missionary  Work  carried  on  by  the 
different  denominations.  Misquoted 
Scriptures,  by  Dr.  Howard  Crosby,  and 
Light  on  Important  Texts,  by  Dr.  Cham- 
bers, will  also  be  continued.  Many 
other    papers    of  equal   interest  from 


American  and  European  Scholars,  are 
being  arranged  for. 

While  furnishing  all  these  valuable 
l>apers  during  the  year  1885,  we  propose 
at  the  same  time  to  enhance  the  value 
of  our  Sermon ic  section,  and  enlarge 
and  enrich  the  several  editorial  parts. 
Our  Helpful  Data  will  be  fuller  and 
more  useful  than  hitherto.  The  whole 
field  of  current  Literature,  American 
and  Foreign,  English,  French  and  Ger- 
man, will  be  laid  under  survey,  and  a 
brief  digest  will  be  given  of  such  articles 
as  will  have  special  interest  to  our  min- 
isterial readers.  No  effo/t  will  be  spared 
to  furnish  a  Homiletio  Magazine  un- 
equaled  by  any  in  the  world,  and  at 
the  same  time  a  Popular  Beview  for  the 
discussion,  in  brief,  condensed,  prac- 
tical forms,  of  the  great  questions  and 
issues  which  concern  the  Church  and 
the  Ministry  of  our  day. 


TEEHES  AND  TEXTS  OF  BECENT  LEADINa  SEEKONS. 

1.  The  Private  Character  of  Public  OfBoera.    "  Tliou  shalt  provide  out  of  all  tbe  people  aole  meo» 

rach  as  fearGkxl:  men  of  truth,  bating  covetouanesH,  and  i>laeo  sucL  men  over  them." — 
Judges  v:  30.    L.  W.  Bacon,  D.D..  Philadelphia. 

2.  Deborah's  Astrology.    *'They  fought  from  heaven;  the  stars  in  their  courses  fought  against 

Siaera."— Judges  v:  20.    J.  H.  Worcester,  D.D..  Louisville.  Ky. 

3.  The  Ark  in  the  Household.     "  The  Lord  hath  blessed  the  house  of  Obed  odoui  aud  all  that  p<>r- 

taineth  unto  him,  because  of  the  ark  of  Qod."— 2  Sam.  vi:  12.    John  L.  liroadus.  D.D.,  Baltl> 
more,  Md. 

4.  The  Crisis  of  Decision.    '*Aud  when  all  the  people  saw  it,  they  fell  on  their  faeces:  and  they 

■aid.  The  Lord.  He  U  the  Qod;  the  Lord.  He  la  the  Ood,"— 1  Kings  xviii.  39.     Rev.  Henr}*  Ward 
Beecher,  Brooklyn. 
6.  Oontrasta  of  Character.    "The  spirit  of  Elijah  doth  rest  upon  Elish.i."— 2  Kings  ii:  15.     Rev. 
Archibald  McCullagh,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

6.  The  Religious  Aspects  of  Night.     "Thou  liast  proved  and  visited  mine  heart  iu  the  night  sea- 

sou." — Ps.  xvii:  3.    Canon  Liddon,  London.  England. 

7.  By  Love  or  by  Fear.    '*  Return  unto  Me.  and  I  will  return  unto  you.  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts. 

But  ye  said.  Wherein  shall  we  return  ?"— Mai.  iii:  7.    Morgan  Diz,  D.D.,  New  York. 

8.  Holy  Violence.   "  From  tlie  days  of  John  the  Baptist  until  now  the  kingdom  of  heaven  suffereth 

violence,  and  the  violent  takoth  it  by  force."— Matt,  xi:  12;  also  Luke  xvi:  Ifi.     Dean  Vaughan^ 
D.D.,  Ix>udon,  England. 

9.  Paul's  Mission  to  Rome.     ■'  For  I  am  not  ashamed  of  the  Gopiiel  of  Christ. "—Rom.  i:  16.    John 

Hall,  D.D..  New  York. 

10.  The  Christian  Life  a  Transflgiiration.     "  Be  not  conformed  to  this  world,  but  be  ye  transformtnl 

by  the  renewing  of  your  hearts.'*— Rom.  xii:  2.    Alexander  Maclaren,  D.D.,  Blanchester.  Eng. 

11.  Christian  Liberty  on  a  Doubtful  Basis.     "  Who  art  thou  that  Judgest  another  man's  servant  ? 

...  If  thy  brother  be  grieve.1    with  thy  meat."  etc. -Rom.  xiv:  4,  15.    H.  C.  Uayden,  D.D.. 
Cleveland,  O. 

12.  The  Perpetuity  and  Supremacy  of  Love.     "  Now  abideth  faith,  hope,  charity  .  .  .  but  the  great- 

est of  these  is  charity."— 1  (^or.  xiii:  13.    Newman  Hall,  D.D.,  Loudon,  in  Memorial  Presbyte- 
rian Church.  New  York. 

13.  The  Law  of  Social  Being  iu  Christ  Jesus.     "  Bear  ye  one  another's  burdens,  and  so  fulfill  the 

Uw  of  Christ."— Gal.  vi:  2.    Bishop  H.  W.  Warren.  Rockford,  Hi. 

14.  Faith  in  a  Person  Rather  than  iu  a  Creed.     "  I  know  wAom  I  have  believed."— 2  Tim.  i:  12.    C.  H. 

Parkhurst.  D.D.,  Now  York. 
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STJOOESTIVE  THElflSS, 


1.  Compromises  Dangerous.    ("If  ye  will  not 

drive  out  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  .  .  . 
those  which  ye  let  remain  of  them  shall  be 
pricks  in  your  eyes  and  thorns  in  your 
■ides,  and  shall  vex  you." — Num.  xxxiii:  56. 

2.  A  Lying  Messenger.    ("  He  (King  Eglon]  was 

sitting  in  a  summer  parlor  .  .  .  And  Rhud 


said,  I  have  a  message  from  ((od  unto  the^. 
And  he  arose  out  of  his  seat.  And  Ehud 
took  forth  the  dagger  from  his  right  thigh » 
and  thrust  It  into  his  beUy."— Judges:  ill: 
20-25 
3.  The  Curse  against  Meroz.  ("  Curse  ye  Meroz. 
said  the  angel  of  the  Lord  .    .    .  bot*au<»«> 
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Germs  o/  lUustrcUion, 


INov.. 


ih«7  came  not  to  the  help  of  tiM  ]>»rd,  to 
the  help  of  the  Lord  agtinst  the  mighl^." 
— Jadflee  v:  23.) 

4.  A  Wonderful  Legmcj.    (*'And  iM  took  the 

mentle  of  Q^eh  that  fUl  from  him.  end 
emote  the  waten,  and  aald.  Where  ie  the 
Lord  God  of  El^ah?  And  they  parted 
hither  and  thither.  '—S  Kinge  ii:  U.) 

5.  Bravery  in  God's  Hv-nrice.    i"  Should  Huch  a 

man  an  I  flee  y"  [Nehemiah  to  Bhemiab.]— 
N>h.  vi;  10,  11.^ 

<l.  ProuiptueHH  iu  Duty,  ("flay  not  unto  thy 
neighbor  Oo,  and  come  again,  and  t4.»- mor- 
row I  will  give  thee:  when  thou  hatit  it  by 
thee."— Prov.iii:  28.) 

7.  Ill-timed  Merriment.  ("Aa  he  that  taketh 
away  a  garment  iu  cold  weather,  and  as 
riuegar  upon  uitrc,  w)  i«  bo  that  ttiugeth 
M>ug8  to  a  hnavy  heart.  '-  Prov.  xxv:  30.) 

*?.  Womanly  CompasHion  f"  The  babe  [MueetO 
wept.    And  bhe  [Pharaoh's  daughter]  bad 


compMsiaa  oa  liias,  and  lald,  Tbia  is  one 
of  the  Hebrew  ehlldx«n.''-Kz.  ii:i.  C) 

9.  Hardened  by  Oalamltiee  ("I  hnve  abIMmi 
Tou  with  blaeting  and  mildew  ...  yet 
have  ye  not  retamed  onto  iBe.aaith  the 
Lord."— Amoe  iv:  9.) 

10.  Ko  Peace  with  Sin.  "I  came  not  lo  sand 
I»eace.  but  a  k word.**— Matt,  x:  94.| 

IL  The  Impostor  Unraaeked.  (**  Thy  money  per- 
ish with  thee.  .  .  .  thou  haet  neither  pan 
nor  lot  in  this  matter.'*tftc. — Acta  Hii:  M,ll. 

12.  Th«*    Moral   Functions   of  Memory.    ("By 

which  also  ye  are  aaved.  if  ye  keep  in  mem- 
ory what  I  preached  unto  yon,  unless  jt 
have  believed  iu  vain."— 1  Cor.  xt:  S.) 

13.  The  Harvest  Home  on  High.     ("  Whatsoerer 

a  man  soweth.  that  shall  he  also  reap.**— 
Gal.  vi:  7.) 
U.  The  Power  of  Pr^udice.    ("  Oan  thoe  any 

food    thipg    come    out    of   Xaxareth?"— 
obn  i:  46. 


aEEHS  OF  ILLUSTEATION. 

Hy  Edwakd  JKwrrr  WuKcuca.  A.  M. 

Vtt  ufeU  tke  moment,  and,  withtering  ejfes, 

I'tnue  the  thing  thati  next  thee,  and  be  wi»e. — GoKTHK. 


Sin  Lri  like  the  Sephalica,  a  flower  which,  ac- 
'cording  to  Edgar  Allen  Poo,  flntt  attracts  the 
Xfi-n  with  its  bloRnomii,  and  tbou  actiuilly  intox- 
icAtos  them  with  its  houcy. 

Inienaporaitcn  was  well  typified  by  the 
itreeks.  whether  consciously  or  ntit.  wbeu  they 
represented  Bacchus,  the  god  of  wine,  as  riding 
upon  a  panther.  The  8tt«lthy,  bloodthirsty 
beast,  whose  every  leap  means  death,  was  a  fit- 
ting 8ie«d  for  the  god  of  strong  driuk. 

Genius  may  well  Ix*  compared,  iu  the  sud- 
-dcunetts  of  its  api»caraiioo,  aud,  too  often,  the 
brevity  of  its  stay,  with  the  star  discovered  in 
1572  by  Tycbo  Brabe,  in  the  coUHt«*llatiou  Cafwi 
<>l)eia.  It  appeariKl  suddeuly,  attained  iu  a  few 
^yH  a  brilliancy  surpassing  that  of  Jupiter, 
then  as  suddenly  disapi^eared,  and  has  never 
been  seen  since  The  incident  is  used  by  Poe  as 
the  basis  of  his  poem,  "  .\1  .\araaf." 

Pnbiie  oplnloB  is  a  f«>rce  one  is  very  apt 
lo  underestimate,  until  he  attempts  to  resist  it. 
Even  such  a  giant  aa  Webster  went  down  before 
it,  like  a  reed  iu  the  blast.  If  one  would  know 
its  power,  let  him  do  as  Sir  Isaac  Newton  did. 
When  a  boy,  he  hit  U)>on  the  odd  device  of  meas- 
uring the  wind  by  leaping  against  it  and  by  the 
length  cf  the  leap  estimating  the  force  of  the 
wind. 

Cynlcisnt  was  well  repaid  in  the  fanciful 
incident  related  by  the  Italian  satirist,  Trajano 
Boccalini  (1556-1613),  in  biM  "Advertisements 
firom  Parnassus."  Zoilus,  be  tells  u*».  once  pre- 
sented to  Ai>ollo  a  vcr>-  caustic  criticism  upon  a 
irery  admirable  book;  >vbereupon  theg«)d  asked 
him  to  specify  the  beauties  of  the  work.  Zoihis 
replied  that  he  had  biisieil  himself  about  the 
-erroni  only.  On  hearing  this,  Apollo,  handing 
him  a  sack  of  unwiuuowed  wheat,  bade  him 
pick  out  all  the  chaff  for  bis  reward. 


Tlftn  Stmr  of  BetliinMnm,  m  oar  guide 
in  the  nights  of  sorrow,  at  once  oomes  to  mind 
on  reading  of  the  following  incident:  Wbea 
General  Wolseley  was  setting  oat  for  his  final 
battle  in  Egypt,  he  took  an  intelligent  yousc 
Scotchman  for  his  guide.  Before  \he  armjr 
started  on  his  night  march,  he  charged  the 
young  man  most  solemnly :  '*  See  that  yon  guide 
me  straight;  guide  me  bj  that  star."  The  guide 
was  mortally  wounded  in  the  battle  which  fol- 
lowed. The  commander,  hearing  of  this,  Tisiled 
him;  and  when  the  dying  man  saw  him  his  eye 
brightened,  aud  he  said:  "  Didn't  I  gnide  you 
straight.  General  ?  Didn't  I  guide  yon  stxmightr 
Aud  the  General  was  glad  to  answer.  **  Tes." 

Lifeless  Clftrlstlnma — if  one  can  call  that 
which  is  lifeless.  Christianity — were  recently 
illustrated  most  strikingly  by  Dr.  Gill,  of  Brook- 
lyn. There  was,  said  he.  on  the  ialand  of  Malts, 
a  certain  monastery,  iu  one  of  the  chamben  of 
which  a  person  entering  beheld  a  most  thHiUng 
sight.  The  walls  of  the  chamber  were  of  rock, 
and  all  around  stood  (or  seemed  to  stand)  a  row 
of  monks,  erect,  silent,  rigid.  Their  attitodes 
were  thoee  of  the  living,  and  their  eyes  seemed 
to  gleam  in  the  darkness;  bat  when  one  ap- 
proached and  placed  his  hand  upon  tiiem.  he 
recoiled  in  horror.  They  were  corpses  aU  !  The 
rock  was  said  to  have  a  peculiar  preset  lative 
power  that  gave  them  something  of  this  round- 
ness and  hue  ot  life,  aud  the  secret  of  their  atti 
tude  was  f  )und  to  lie  in  an  iron  ring  pnrT'rg 
around  the  body  and  fastened  to  the  rock«  hold- 
ing each  corpse  erect  against  the  walL  Sudi 
is  the  nature— so  ran  the  Doctor's  application— 
of  many  of  those  in  the  Ohnrch  of  to-day:  bound 
to  the  Bock,  Christ  Jesus,  by  the  bands  of  cere 
mouy  and  creed  and  ordinanoos,  apparently 
strong  and  upright  in  the  liaith.  But  alas !  the 
tfpiritual  life  has  fled,  and  they  are  but  as  the 
monks  in  the  monaster^'  of  Malta. 
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A.  C.  Armstrong  db  Son.    "Manual  of  Preach- 
ing."   By  Franklin  W.  Fiak.    The  author  hag 
been    twenty-live   years   Profeaeor  in- Chicago 
Theological  Seminary,  and  these  twenty-three 
lectures  are  the  condensation  of  material  which 
has  been  accumuUting  in  hie  hands  during  this 
period.    They  are  therefore  practical  and  the 
fruit  of  long  experience  in  teaching.    The  work 
i«  weU  done;  not  striking  or  original,  but  a  very 
sensible  performance.    His  method  has  an  ad- 
vantage over  that  of  some  other  writers  on  Homi- 
letics:  it  is  first  to  take  a  sermon  to  pieces  and 
Inspect  its  principal  parts,  and  then  to  show 
how  to  gather  materials  and  construct  a  sermon. 
First,  the  analysis,  then  the  synthesis.    If  we 
do  not  have  a  generation  of  good  preachers,  it 
certainly  will  not  be  for  btck  of  homiletlcal  in- 
struction, and  much  of  it  of  a  high  order  of 

merit. 
Amerioan  Baptist  PuUioation  Society.   ••  The  Old 

Theology  Restated  "   By  Henry  H.  Tucker.  The 
title  of  the  book  is  not  a  happy  one.    Instead  of 
a  Body  of  Divinity,  or  a  Sclentiflc  Statement  of 
the  good  old  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  it  is  simply 
a  volume  of  sermons  in  the  ordinary  forms, 
and  delivered  on  ordinary  occasions.    The  ser- 
mons, too.  are  mainly  on  practical  subjects. 
There  is  very  little  "  theology"  in  the  book— we 
mean  a  formal  or  scientific  statement  of  doc- 
trine.   The  great  themes  of  repentance,  faith, 
conversion,  atonement,  the  judgment,  and  the 
like,  are  treated  with  discrimination,  flaelity 
and  abUity.     Evidently  the  author  has  no  lean- 
ing towards  the  "  New  Theology,"  which  has 
turned  away  so  many  flrora  "the  truth  as  it  is 
in  Jesus."     His    trumpet  has  "no  uncertain 
sound."    Two  of  the  sermons  are  on  Baptism, 
and  if  course  inculcate  the  Baptist  view  on  this 
ordinance,  but  not  in  an  offensive  spirit. 

Lutheran  PubUoatum  Society.     "The  Folly  of 
Profanity,"  by  Rev.  W.  H.  Luckenbach.    A  vol- 
ume on  this  subject,  we  believe,  la  something 
never  before  attempted.    It  U  not  an  attractive 
subject  for  literary  ambition.  We  remember  the 
powerful  sermon  of  President  Dwight  on  "  The 
OuUt  of  Profaneness."    That  would  have  been 
a  more  fitting  tiUe  for  thia  book.  "  Folly  "  is  not 
strongenongh.    Profimity  is  a  sin,  and  the  most 
wanton  and  Inexcusable  form  of  guilt,  as  tha 
author  clearly  shows.    We  have  elsewhere  used 
some  of  his  materUl  to  endeavor  to  arouse  pub- 
lie  sentiment  on  the  subject.    It  is  a  crying,  we 
we  fear  a  growing,  sin.    We  are  a  fearfully  pro- 
fane people.    "Because  of  swearing  the  land 
moumeth."    Every  minister  will  find  abundant 
material  In  this  book  to  enable  him  to  prepare 
a  strong  and  Impressive  sermon  on  the  subject, 
which  we  hope  he  will  do,  aud  boldly  preach  it 
Ut  his  people. 
Comgrtgational  Sunday-School  and  Fubli^hing  So- 


ciety.   "  Tho  Divine  Authority  of  the  Bible."  By 
G.  Frederick  Wright.    The  author  la  Professor 
of  the  language  and  literature  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  Oberlin  Theological  Seminary,  and  one 
of  the  edltore   of  the  BibHotheea  Sacra.     His 
"Logic  of  Christian  Evidences."  "Studiea  In 
Science  au«l  Religion."  and  "IteUtionof  Death 
to  Probation,"  have  made  him  widely  and  favor- 
ably known  as  a  writer.    Tho  question  here  dis- 
cussed is  tho  quesUon  of  the  inspiration,  Inter- 
pretotlon,  and  authority  of  our  present  Bible— 
a  question   fxmdamental  to  every  distinctive 
principle  of  Protestant  Christianity.    The  work 
lays  no  claim  to  being  exhaustive,  and  will  not 
supersede  the  special  works  upon  the  various 
subjects  which  are  here  brought  together  in  one 
view.    As  a  guide  through  the  logical  maaes  of 
a  vast  field,  and  a  clear.  Incisive  presentation 
of  the  subsUnce  of  tho  argum^t.  it  is  an  ad- 
mirable work.     It  is  learned,  simple,  logical, 
condensed;  meets  the  main  dlfliculttes  of  the 
suldoot,  and  is  just  the  book  to  pu*  into  the 
handa  of  our  busy  pastors  and  intelligent  lay- 
men.   It  is  worthy  of  a  wide  circulation. 

Kegan,  Paul,  Trench  <£  Co.  [London].    "  The 
Witness  of  St.  Matthew."    By  F.  J.  B.  AUnatt, 
B.D.    This  work  Is  designed  to  "  represent  a 
survey  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  In  the  attempt 
to  trace  the  Indications  of  a  divine  plan  govern- 
ing their  order  and  arrangement,  to  elucidate 
the  sequence  of  thought  and  ita  advance  in  pro- 
gressive stages  adapted  to  the  development  of 
the  soul's  growth  in  spiritual  knowledge,  with 
the  links  by  which  these  are  connected;  and  thus 
to  demonstrate  the  general  result  of  unity,  sym- 
metry and  completeness  aa  a  picture,  from  one 
point  of  view,  of  the  Pereon  and  Work  of  Jesus 
Christ"    Tho  work  is  unique  in  its  plan.    It  is 
not  exactly  expository  In  form,  nor  a  commen- 
tary.   We  have  first  an  analysis  of  the  Gospel. 
Indicating  the  special  purpose  of  It  to  be  to 
establlMh  the  connection  between  the  two  dispensa- 
tions.   The   author  shows  that  the  one   groat 
theme  of  It  Is  the  "  Kingdom  of  Heaven."    The 
principal  divisions  in  it,  which  are  treated  at 
length,  are  L  The  Shadow,    n.  The  PerMU. 
in.  The  Manifestation.  Under  these,  tha  salient 
points  of  Christ's  life,  ministry,  kingdom,  and 
sacrificial  death  are  discussed  with  great  dis- 
crimination and  fulness.    Our  main  objection 
to  tho  work  is  the  bewildering  array  of  points, 
parte,  divisions,  and  sub-divisions.    They  break 
the  unity  of  thought,  confuse  the  reader,  and 
lessen  the  effect    The  author  has  evidently  de- 
voted a  good  deal  of  patient  thought  and  study 
in  the  preparation  of  the  book.i 

Periodicals. 

MoBAL  CHARAcntB  w  POLITICS.  By  pTorident 
Julius  H.  Seelye;  North  American  Review  (Oct.), 
9  pp.  This  brief  paper  Is  timely  and  pertinent 
to  the  Umes.    It  assumes  that  vorj'  signif  cant 
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cluuQges  are  taking  place  in  the  political  affilia- 
tions of  the  American  people.  Party  ties  have 
become  weak,  and  with  multitudes  ceaae  to  con- 
trol. And  this  is  attributed  to  an  increase  of 
moral  earnestness.  The  people  are  not  iuterest- 
e<l  in  merely  ••  playing  at  politics;"  will  not  be 
excited  over  *•  make-believes."  They  demand  a 
"  real  issue,  which  the  Bepublican  and  Demo- 
cratic parties  no  longer  offer."  The  writer 
briefly  traces  what  looi  once  the  issue  between 
them,  and  asserts  that  it  was  largely  a  moral 
on<;,  which  the  Republican  party,  unconscious- 
ly, perhaps,  has  abandoned.  Neither  party  any 
longer  contends  for  principle  ;  neverthelesii.  he 
holds  that  the  moral  interests  and  relations  of 
the  State  are  paramount  Hence  the  first  quali- 
ty of  statesmanship  is  moral.  And  it  is  not  safe 
to  commit  great  interests  of  State  to  a  man  who 
is  only  "  politic,"  or  to  "an  impure  man."  "Votes 
are  not  thrown  away,  which  are  oast  for  right 
measures  and  right  men."  His  ideal  of  public 
men  Im  a  lofty  one:  but  he  argues  from  theexam- 
ploof  Lincoln,  Ohulstone  and  Bismarcic,  that  it 
is  not  too  l«fty  to  be  practical. 

Thk  Eschatolooy  op  the  Phalmh.  By  J.  B. 
Btttenger.  D.D.  Andooer  Review  (Sept.).  'i2  pp. 
A  very  scholarly  artit-le  fr')m  an  accomplished 
pen,  and  one  which  cannot  fail  to  interest  and 
instruct  the  Bible  student.  We  have  not  space 
for  an  analysis  of  it.  It  starts  wit  i  the  theor>' 
that  Esohatology  is  a  mornl  problem.  It  is  not 
■o  much  the  simple  question  of  a  future  state, 
its  reality,  duration  and  constitution,  as  it 
is  the  question  of  a  moral  order  in  the  world. 
Instead  of  traversing  the  whole  field  of  the 
Psalter,  the  writer  selects  the  first  and  fifth 
books.  **  Five  hundred  years  intervene  between 
the  composition  of  the  first  book  by  David  and 
tlie  compilation  of  the  fifth  by  Ezra."  Dur- 
ing this  long  interval  the  national  life  under- 
went many  changes,  from  the  zenith  of  its  glory 
under  Solomon,  to  the  nadir  of  its  humiliation 
during  exile.  The  difference  between  the  tone 
of  the  Davidic  Psalms  and  the  fifth  book  is 
shown  to  be  marked.  Among  the  characteristic 
features  of  the  Psalms  named,  are  the  theistic 
feeling  which  pervades  them,  the  enormity  and 
consciousness  of  sin,  as  expressed,  and  the  Judi- 
cial tone  everywhere  observable.  The  theiHtic 
element  is  never  absent.  Sin  is  that  abominable 
thing  which  Ood  hates,  and  the  great  burden  of 
complaint.  Wo  have  therefore  all  the  elements 
of  eschatology  in  the  Psalms,  and  we  have  them 
in  their  highest  potency. 

Commonplace  Books,  by  Prof.  James  Davie 
Butler.  LL  D.  Bibliotheca  Sacra  (July),  28  pp. 
It  is  surprising ^ow  much  matter  of  fresh  in- 
terest and  value  may  be  crowded  into  an  article 
on  so  old  and  hackneyed  a  theme.  We  advise 
every  minister  and  literary  character  to  read  it. 
The  subject  is  treated  with  remarkable  fulness 
and  skill,  and  abounds  with  prsctloal  sugges- 
tions of  great  utility.  Strange  how  much  can 
\f9  said,  and  wisely  said,  about  "  commonplace 


books."  The  writer  clearly  shows  that  a  com- 
monplace book,  of  the  proper  kind  and  rightly 
kept,  is  an  important  element  in  liberal  coltore. 
Many  of  the  illustrations  he  gives  of  the  utility 
of  such  auxiliary  aid  in  litenuy  work  axe  apt, 
curious,  and  make  the  reading  exceedingly 
pleasant. 

Evolution,  by  James  Woodrow,  D.D.,  LLJ). 
Sotttkem  PnMf^rian  Review  (July),  39  pp.    The 
writer  of  this  article,  which  has  excited  no  little 
commotion  and  called  forth  sharp  critidsm  in 
the  Presbyterian  Church  South,  is  Professsr  in 
the  Theological   Seminary  at  Columbia.  8.  (!. 
He  is  a  man  of  distinguish^^  ability  and  of  rare 
candor  and  discrimination,  as  this  contributioa 
evinces.    He  writes  in  an  independent  yet  rev- 
erent spirit,  conceding  to  science  all  that  it  can 
fiiirly  claim,  and  still  retains  his  faith  in  the 
Bible  record  intact.    "  I  have  found  nothing  in 
mj  study  of  the  Holy  Bible  and  of  nattiral  sci- 
ence that  shakes  my  firm  belief  in  the  divine 
inspiration  of  every  word  of  that  Bible.    The 
alleged  contradictious  of  science  and  the  Bible 
are  such  as  cannot  affect  any  moral  or  rsligioos 
truth."    After  discussing  the  various  theories 
rsspecting  the  genesis  of  creatioh  and  shown  the 
absisnce  of  contradiction  between  the  Scripture 
aocoimt  of  creation  and  the  doctrine  of  evola- 
tiou,  he  considers  a  few  facts  which  ought  to 
keep  us  from  summarily  r^ectlug  the  doctrine 
as  certainly  false.    And  his  conclusion  is  not  an 
alarming  one.    He  stands  substantially  where 
Dr.  McCosh  and  some  other  Christian  scholars 
stand,  though  his  views  of  the  creation  of  Adam 
and  Eve    (bodies)   are   peculiar   and  fanciful. 
Revelation    remains  intact.     Ood  is   still  the 
Ood  of  creation.     "  Instead  of  being   tempt- 
ed to  put  away  thoughts  of  Him,  as  I  contem- 
plate this  wondrous  series  of  events,  rau«ed  and 
controlled  by  the   power  and  wisdom  of  the 
Lord  Ood  Almighty,  I  am  led  with  profounder 
reverence  and  admiration  to    give  glorj  apd 
honor  to  Him  that  sits  on  the  throne,  who  Uveth 
forever  and  ever :  and  with  fuller  heart  and  a 
truer  appreciation  of  what  it  is  to  create,  to  join 
in  saying.  *  Thou  art  worthy,  O  Lord,  to  receive 
glory  and  honor  and  power;  for  thou  hast 'cre- 
ated all  things,  and  for  thy  pleasure  they  are 
and  were  created.* " 

'  The  Personality  of  Ood."  by  James  S.  Oand- 
lish.  D.D.  PtinceUm  Rtview  (Sept.).  90  pp.  The 
source  of  this  essay  entitles  it  to  special  consid- 
eration. It  is  the  contribution  of  no  ordinary 
mind,  whether  viewed  as  a  philosopher  or  the- 
ologian. The  subject  is  here  discussed  mikinly 
from  the  theological  side,  and  the  condfudons 
of  philosophy  considered  in  their  bsMing  on 
the  doctrine  as  a  part  of  the  system  of  Obristiui 
tmth.  We  caimot  do  justice  in  a  brief  reference 
to  so  carefully  written  and  philosophical  an  ar- 
gument on  "  the  great  and  solemn  doctrine  of 
the  personality  of  Ood."  But  we  advlas  our 
readers  to  procure  and  read  the  article  for  tlieai- 
selves. 
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SSAVEIT  AITB  BOW  TO  QST  THSBE. 

By  Newman  Haix,  D.D.  [Independent], 
London,  in  Lafayette  Avenue  PREa- 

BYTEBIAN  ChUBCH,  BROOKLYN. 

And  behold^  there  talked  wUh  him  two  men, 
xMch  were  Moses  and  Elias :  loho  ap- 
peared in  glory,  and  spake  of  his  decease 
which  he  should  accompiish  at  Jerusalem. 
-  Luke  ix:30,  3L 

I  HAVE  been  Rpeciallj  requested  to 
preach  on  a  theme  from  whioh  I 
preached  not  long  ago  in  another  part 
of  this  great  continent.  That  is  my 
apology,  should  any  one  be  here  who 
was  present  on  that  occasion.  .From 
these  words  of  the  text  let  us  endeavor 
to  draw  some  idea  of  the  present  con- 
dition of  departed  saints;  for  which, 
for  my  preneut  purpose,  I  use  the  term 
fieavpti.  WImt  is  the  present  state  of 
departed  saiutrt,  and  what  lessons  are 
BUggcHtt^d  by  the  text,  to  direct  us  so 
that  we  may  join  them  by  and  by  ? 

All  mankind  may  be  classified  as  the 
quick  and  the<lead:  those  who  are  dead 
and  have  passed  away,  and  those  who 
are  still  alive  upon  the  earth.  Our 
Lord,  when  He  comes,  will  judge  the 
quick  and  the  detul.  "  We  shall  not  all 
die,  but  we  shall  ull  be  changed."    The 


quick— the  living  ones — ^will  enjoy  the 
great  privilege  not  to  die.  But  the 
great  majority  of  mankind  are  under 
the  class  of  the  dead,  Now  Moses  and 
Elias  are  examples  of  these  two  classes, 
Moses  represents  the  dead.  We  are  told 
that  God  buried  him,  and  his  sepulchre 
was  not  known ;  but  we  are  surely  not 
to  infer  that  he  did  not  die.  There  was 
good  reason  why  his  sepulchre  should 
be  hidden.  Some  of  you  have  been  in 
Roman  Catholic  countries  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe,  and  you  have  seen  bits 
of  bones  enclosed  in  cases  in  different 
churches— subdivisions  of  apostles  and 
prophets,  perhaps  more  bones  of  one 
saint  than  ever  existed  in  one  human 
living  body;  and  you  have  seen  people 
bowing  before  those  relios,  j>&ying  ad- 
oration looking  very  much  like  idola- 
try; and  this  in  Christendom!  The 
Israelites  were  prone  to  idolatry.  Even 
when  Ood  appeared  upon  Sinai  Ihey 
were  worshiping  the  golden  calf.  Now 
if  they  had  found  the  body  of  Moses, 
especially  in  a  time  when  they  were  de- 
generated, would  not  they  have  dis- 
tributed those  relics  all  over  the  land? 
Would  not  every  synagogue  have  had 
those  relics  of  one  of  the  greatest  men, 
if  not  the  greatest  man,  that  ever  lived  ? 


[Many  of  the  fnll  sermciM  and  oondenaationB  pubUsbed  in  ibis  MomTBlt  are  printed  fh>m  the 
aatborM'  manuscripta:  others  are  specially  reported  for  this  publication.  Oreat  care  is  taken  to 
iu»ke  the  repor  i  corriN^t.  Tht^sP)  condensations  are  carefully  made  under  our  edit/>rlal  supenrlaion. 
.VU  the  HHriuonn  of  tbo  "  International  Sondaj-School  Service "  are  written    expressly  for  Tbm 
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To  avoid  this,  God  buried  bim,  and  no 
one  oonld  tell  wbere  his  sepulchre  was. 
Bat  he  imm  buried,  and  he  represents 
the  dead.  Now  Elias  represents  the 
quick;  he  did  not  die,  but  was  trans- 
lated. He  was  changed,  and  went  into 
glory  without  the  medium  of  the  grave. 
Both  of  these  men  are  here,  Moses  and 
Elias;  and  the  point  to  observe  is  this: 
that  Moses,  who  died,  whose  body  was 
left  in  the  earth,  is  exactly  in  the  same 
circumstances  and  enjoying  the  very 
same  privileges  as  Elijah,  who  did  not 
die  at  all,  but  who  went  to  heaven  in 
that  chariot  of  fire. 

And  so  we  may  learn  what  is  the  pres- 
ent condition  of  departed  saints.  We 
may  look  on  all  those  whose  bodies  are 
in  the  grave  as  represented  by  Moses  ; 
and  inasmuch  as  Moses  shared  with 
Elijah,  we  have  reason  to  hope  that 
those  who  have  died  and  whose  bodies 
are  in  the  grave  share  with  those  who 
have  never  died  at  all.  We  may  learn 
from  the  simple  facts  of  the  text: 

I.  The  ooNSdous  existemgb  of  de- 
PABTSD  sADiTs.  They  have  left  us,  but 
they  have  not  ceased  to  be.  They  do 
not  sleep  in  cold  unconsciousness; 
there  is  no  long  interval  of  being; 
there  are  no  ages  of  slumber  till  the 
trumpet  of  the  resurrection  shall  sound. 
Moses,  the  dead  one,  is  consciously  ex- 
isting along  with  Elijah,  who  never 
ceased  to  live.  If  we  had  been  with 
Elisha  when  Elijah  was  caught  up  into 
glory,  we  should  not  have  returned  to 
our  dwelling  and  put  on  mourning  and 
lamented  that  Elijah  was  dead.  Elisha 
went  back  triumphing  in  the  thought 
that  the  prophet  and  the  friend  and  the 
father  whom  he  loved  was  in  conscious 
existence  still.  Though  the  sunken 
cheek  and  the  unresponsive  eye,  and 
the  hand  that  no  longer  clasps  our  own 
speak  to  us  of  death,  yet  we  may  be  as 
well  assured  that  our  departed  friends 
still  live,  as  if  we  had  seen  an  angelic 
convoy  taking  them  to  glory,  even  as 
Moses  no  less  than  Elias  appeared  with 
Jesus  on  the  Mount. 

And  we  may  learn,  secondly,  that 
they  are  in  glory.  **  There  talked  with 
him  two  men,  Moses  and  Elias,  who  ap- 


peared in  glory."  Though  the  resur- 
rection is  the  climax  of  the  glory  of  the 
saints,  yet  they  enter  into  glory  as  soon 
as  they  depart  out  of  this  world.  Elijah 
was  translated,  and  Moses  also  passed 
at  once  into  glory.  And  so  it  is  with 
the  saints  who  worship  the  same  God 
as  Moses:  when  they  die  they  go  into 
the  glory  into  which  Moses  wenU  which 
was  the  same  as  that  of  Elijah.  Let  qs 
think  of  them,  therefore,  as  translated, 
rather  than  as  dead ;  as  those  for  whom 
the  conflict  has  ceased  in  the  festival  of 
the  victor;  as  those  whose  toilsome  pil- 
grimage has  ended  in  the  peaceful  rest 
of  home. 

We  may  learn,  thirdly,  the  possible 
nearness  of  departed  saints.  Moses 
and  Elias  appeared  upon  a  certain 
mountain  in  Palestine,  in  immediate 
neighborhood  to  the  scenes  with  which 
they  had  been  familiar  on  earth.  Are 
those  who  were  once  so  very  near  us,  so 
indefinitely,  eo  infinitely  distant  as 
some  seem  to  think?  'May  they  not 
sometimes  revisit,  unseen  by  us,  the 
places  where  once  they  dwelt?  May 
they  not  sometimes  be  very  near  us, 
though  we  cannot  hear  their  voice  or 
feel  their  hand,  even  as  angels  are  min- 
istering spirits  to  the  saints  ?  The  uni- 
versal heart  of  humanity  seems  to  sug- 
gest that  perhaps  the  departed  may 
sometimes  be  as  near  to  us  as  Moses 
and  Elias  were  near  to  the  disciples 
upon  that  mountain  in  Palestine. 

A  fourth  suggestion  is  that  the  de- 
parted are  together.  Moses  and  Elias 
were  together,  though  five  hundred 
years  divided  them  when  on  earth. 
They  had  different  work  to  do,  at  differ- 
ent times.  God's  servants  are  plaoed 
in  different  localities:  they  may  be  liv- 
ing at  the  same  time,  but  they  may 
never  be  able  to  meet  with  cme  another, 
or.  as  in  this  case,  they  may  be  living  in 
the  same  place,  but  at  different  epochs. 
But  they  are  together  yonder.  As 
Moses  and  Elijah,  though  they  did  not 
meet  on  earth,  met  in  glory,  so  Enoch 
and  Paul,  Noah  and  John,  Abraham 
and  James,  David,  Daniel,  the  ajKmtles, 
the  martyrs  are  all  together.  We  read 
the  lives  of  the  saints,  we  become  famil- 
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iarwith  them  through  their  writings 
and  biographies.  There  are  those  whom 
we  seem  to  know  and  love  as  personal 
friends,  and  seem  to  stretch  forth  oar 
hand  oyer  the  abyss,  but  there  is  no 
hand  to  clasp  ours.  It  will  not  always 
be  so.  We  shall  meet  some  day  with 
those  who  haye  lived  in  other  places 
and  at  other  times,  and  all  the  saints 
shall  be  together,  as  Moses  and  Elijah 
were  together  upon  the  mount. 

We  may  also  learn  that  there  is  surely 
recognition  of  departed  saints.  How 
great  a  portion  of  the  happiness  of  this 
world  arises  from  intimate  and  tender 
affection  !  How  closely  hearts  are  bound 
to  hearts,  so  that  another's  life  is  dearer 
than  one's  own.  Is  all  this  to  cease  at 
death?  Do  the  departed  enter  into 
some  generality  of  life,  ceasing  to  have 
their  distinct  existence,  or,  with  dis- 
tinct existence,  to  be  incapable  of  rec- 
ognition ?  We  cannot  suppose  that  God 
would  have  made  us  to  be  capable  of 
such  close  affection  and  to  have  the 
happiness  of  life  so  dependent  upon 
one  another's  love  and  communion  with 
one  another,  and  that  this  will  forever 
cease.  Life  is  too  short  for  the  develop- 
ment of  love. 

We  are  not  told,  "  there  appeared  two 
unknown  glorified  beings,"  but  here 
are  two  specific  persons:  Moses  is  one 
of  them  and  Elijah  is  the  other.  We 
do  not  know  how  the  apostles  were  in- 
formed who  they  were;  perhaps  by  the 
intuition  which  we  may  possess  by  and 
by,  with  no  need  to  be  introduced  to 
one  another  by  name.  And  so  we  may 
believe  there  is  recognition  yonder. 
There  are  differences  of  feature  in  this 
world:  in  this  great  congregation  there 
are  not  two  faces  exactly  alike.  Ton 
might  have  a  million  of  people  at  one 
assembly  and  not  find  one  who  could 
not  be  recognized  as  distinct  from  all 
the  rest.  Blessed  diversity !  Ood  loves 
diversity.  He  has  not  made  two  leaves 
on  the  same  tree  exactly  alike.  Some 
persons  would  improve  upon  the  divine 
arrangement:  they  would  have  us  all 
frozen  into  an  icebound  uniformity,  as 
Milton  somewhere  expresses  it  Let  us 
rejoice  in  the  diversities  of  manifesta- 


tion of  the  love  of  our  Lord.  Those 
diversities  may  better  illustrate  the  real 
unity  of  the  Church  than  any  pre- 
scribed uniformity.  There  is  no  uni- 
formity of  personal  feature  or  charac- 
ter. Peter  will  be  Peter  still,  and  Paul, 
and  John,  and  Daniel,  and  David,  as 
Moses  and  Elias.  But  there  are  sym- 
pathies nearer  our  hearts.  Some  of 
you  are  thinking  this  morning  of  those 
whose  bodies  have  recently  been  placed 
in  the  grave,  and  all  of  us  have  precious 
memories  of  friends  once  most  dear. 
They  are  dear  to  us  still.  Though 
cleansed  from  every  defilement,  though 
reflecting  the  likeness  of  Jesus,  they 
still  retain  so  much  of  their  personal 
peculiarity  and  individuality  as  tiT  be 
easily  recognized.  Oh,  the  bliss  of  re- 
newing intercourse  there,  with  the  dear 
ones  that  have  gone  before  us  !  there, 
where  no  infirmity  will  remain ;  no  pos- 
sibility of  misunderstanding;  nothing 
to  jar  the  perfect  harmony,  and  where 
we  shall  not  fear  the  entrance  of  death 
to  sunder  us  again. 

Another  idea  is,  that  departed  saints 
an  with  Jesus.  Moses  and  Elias  were 
loit/k  Jesus.  This  is  the  chief  joy  of  be- 
lievers now.  There  are  times  when  we 
are  permitted  to  be  specially  conscious 
of  the  presence  of  our  Lord;  and  then, 
as  in  the  blaze  of  noon  you  take  no  no- 
tice of  a  rushlight,  so  the  joys  of  frivol- 
ity and  merely  earthly  things  fade:  our 
sorrows  are  turned  into  joy:  and, 
though  we  have  been  mourning,  we  can 
begin  to  sing.  There  is  no  joy  compar- 
able to  this  conscious  presence  of  Christ 
on  earth,  and  it  will  be  the  chief  joy 
hereafter.  "  I  will  that  they  whom  thou 
hast  given  me  be  with  me  where  I  am." 
Jesus  said  to  the  dying  thief,  "  This  day 
thou  Shalt  be  with  me  in  Paradise." 
The  apostle  said:  "  Having  a  desire  to 
depart  and  be  with  Jesus,  which'is  far 
better  "  ;  **  absent  from  the  body  "  and, 
with  no  interval,  **  present  with  the 
Lord."  Oh,  to  behold  the  glorified  body 
of  Jesus— that  same  Jesus  who  went  up 
to  heaven  in  the  presence  of  the 
apostles— bearing  still  the  wonnd-prints 
in  His  hands  and  in  His  side,  whom 
here  we  have  seen  but  through  a  mist. 
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obscurely,  yet  have  loved  and  served, 
thoagh  imperfectly— to  be  in  His  very 
presence,  to  meet  His  eye  and  to  hear 
His  voice!  "In  His  presence  there  is 
follnefis  of  joy  and  pleasure  forever 
more."  We  see  Him  now  by-faith;  our 
departed  ones  see  Him  face  to  face,  as 
Moses  no  less  than  Elijah  was  with  Him 
in  glory. 

Is  death,  then,  so  very  terrible?  If 
departed  saints  still  exist,  if  they  are 
in  glory,  if  they  are  with  one  another, 
if  they  rejoice  in  recognition,  if  they 
are  in  the  very  presence  of  Jesus, 
should  we  so  dread  death  as  we  some- 
times do  for  ourselves,  and  so  lament 
it  for  our  friends  ?  That  world  of  glory 
to  which  they  have  gone  is  as  near  us 
as  death  is  near;  we  are  on  the  very 
threshhold ;  spirits  of  the  departed 
hover  over  us ;  "we  are  compassed 
about  with  a  great  cloud  of  witnesses  *'; 
and  when  oar  timeshall  come  they  wait 
to  welcome  us  to  glory.  The  saints  of 
all  ages  are  there — prophets,  apostles, 
martyrs.  Ye  who  once  we  loved  so  well 
— whom  still  we  love — ye  are  not  dead  I 
Te  were  never  so  much  alive  as  now. 
Ye  share  the  glory  of  Jesus;  your  rai- 
ment also  shines  as  the  light,  and  your 
faces  also  are  radiant  as  the  sun.  Your 
transporting  joys  we  soon  shall  know; 
but  a  few  steps  divide  us;  we  shall  soon 
cla^p  inseparable  hands  in  the  presence 
of  that  Elder  Brother  whose  death  se- 
cures our  life,  whose  love  will  be  our 
heaven. 

Such  are  the  glimpses  which  we 
obtain  of  the  condition  of  the  blessed 
dead,  from  the  simple  statement  that 
there  appeared  two  men,  Moses  and 
Elias,  in  glory  with  Jesus. 

And  now  comes  the  question:  How  to 
get  there.  The  character  of  Moses  and 
Bliaa  instructs  us.  God  is  a  God  of 
order.  Every  one  goes  to  the  sphere 
for  which  he  is  fitted.  Judas  went  "  to 
hia  own  place.*'  The  saints  go  to  a  holy 
heaven,  and  those  who  participate  sub- 
stantially in  the  character  of  Moses  and 
Elias  will  go  where  Moses  and  Elias  are. 
Moses  by  faith  renounced  the  pleasures 
of  sin  and  the  luxuries  of  the  world, 
thai  he  might  share  with  God's  own 


people,  preferring  to  be  poor,  despised 
and  oppressed  with  the  godly,  than  to 
have  any  amount  of  sinfnl  {^easare 
with  those  who  knew  not  God ;  and  so 
he  came  out  from  the  world  and  wti 
separate.  Are  we  like  that?  Are  we 
willing  to  renounce  the  world,  sinfal 
pleasures  and  frivolities?  Are  we  will- 
ing to  ally  ourselves  with  the  Church  of 
God,  not  when  it  is  numerous,  respect- 
able, affluent  and  great,  but  mlao  a&d 
equally  when  poor  and  oppressed  ?  Are 
we  aiding  it  according  to  our  degree 
and  position;  actually  coming  oat  from 
the  world,  and  rejoicing  that  God  num- 
bers us  among  His  sons  and  daughters? 
If  so,  we  are  on  the  way  to  meet  Moses, 
for  we  are  like  him.  Not  in  eminent 
gifts— that  is  not  the  point;  but  in  the 
substantial  element  of  character.  Bat 
if  there  are  those  here  who  are  dinging 
to  the  world's  sensual  enjoyments  and 
preferring  to  be  without  God,  they  pre- 
fer to  be  without  hope. 

Look  at  Elijah.  He  was  remarkable 
for  his  decision.  We  cannot  resemble 
him  as  a  great  and  illustrious  prophet ; 
but  if  we  would  join  him  we  must  re- 
semble him  in  decision.  "How  loog 
halt  ye  between  two  opinions  ?  If  the 
Lord  be  God,  follow  him;  and  if  Baal 
follow  him."  Are  we  decided?  Have 
we  made  up  our  minds  by  God's  grace, 
that,  whatever  others  do,  toe  will  serve 
the  Lord  ?  If  so,  we  are  on  the  way  to 
join  Elijah.  But  if  we  are  halting  be- 
tween two  opinions,  thinking  there  is 
a  good  deal  in  religion,  when  listening 
to  such  sermons  as  you  habitually  hear, 
and  on  Monday  thinking  there  is  a 
good  deal,  after  all,  in  what  the  skeptic 
has  got  to  say,  and  a  great  deal  in  what 
the  world  has  got  to  say:  in  a  prayer- 
meeting  thinking,  "I  ought  to  be  eon- 
verted  and  join  the  Church,  and  lead  a 
godly  life;"  but  when  a  fVivolous  and 
questionable  (and  when  questionable  it 
is  generally  sinfnl)  pleasure  comes  be- 
fore us  thinking  that  such  pleasure  is 
too  good  a  thing  to  give  up;  putting  off 
repentance  and  saying,  "I  will  wait, 
and  enjoy  myself  a  few  years  more,  and 
then  become  religious  '* — ^if  this  is  to, 
you  cannot  be  on  your  way  to  join  £li< 
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jah.  Toa  must  be  altered.  *'  Except  a 
man  be  born  again,  he  cannot  enter  the 
kingdom  of  heaven."  If  we  are  sharers 
with  Moses  and  Elijah  in  decision  for 
God  and  godliness,  we  are  an  oor  way 
to  join  them;  and  if  otherwise,  we  have 
as  yet  no  hope.  May  God  lead  ns  every 
one,  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
to  share  with  them  in  their  character, 
and  thus  to  be  followers  of  those  who 
by  faith  and  patience  inherit  the  prom- 
ises, that  we  with  them  may  possess  the 
promises  too. 

Let  ns  look  at  the  same  snbjectin  an- 
other light.  Again  we  ask.  Who  are 
these  two  men — Moses  and  Elias? 
Moses  was  the  great  fonnder  of  the 
Jewish  commonwealth;  the  wonderful 
lawgiver,  the  magnanimous  hero,  the 
political  an4  ecclesiastical  authority  to 
the  Jews.  Hi.s  books  were  revered  as 
divine,  kept  with  scrupulous  care, 
copied  with  minute  accuracy,  read  in 
the  synagogues  every  Sabbath.  The 
religions  and  civil  polity  of  the  Jew  all 
was  identified  with  the  name  of  Moses. 
Elijah,  though  he  left  no  writings,  was 
a  very  chief  among  the  prophets.  The 
Old  Testament  is  made  up  of  *'the  law 
and  the  prophets  " — the  books  of  Moses 
and  the  other  books.  Moses  and  Elijah 
'  are  thus  representatives  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. 

The  third  of  this  wonderful  company 
was  Jesus.  It  was  supposed  that  He 
had  come  to  set  aside  the  authority  of 
Moses  and  the  prophets,  because  He 
put  on  one  side  many  false  interpreta- 
tions current  amongst  the  scribes,  be- 
cause He  taught  many  things  that  Moses 
and  the  prophets  had  not  taught,  and 
because  He  came,  by  the  sacrifice  of 
Himself,  to  supersede  and  set  aside  the 
emblematical  sacrifices  and  ceremonies 
of  the  Old  Testament  dispensation. 
But  He  said:  "Think  not  that  I  have 
come  to  destroy  the  Law  and  the  Pro- 
phets; I  have  not  come  to  destroy,  but 
to  fulfill."  If  He  had  come  to  destroy 
Moses  and  the  Prophets,  would  Moses 
and  Elijah  have  been  in  friendly  con- 
versation with  their  destroyer?  The 
fact  that  they  were  together  was  a  most 
obvious  sign  to  the  disciples  of  their 


perfect  agreement.    The  Law  and  the 
Gospel  are  but  parts  of  the  one  great 
whole:  if  the  Law  tells  us  our  disease, 
the  Gospel  tells  us  of  our  remedy;  if 
the   one  convinces  of  sin,  the   other 
whispers  of  pardon ;  if  the  one  pro- 
vokes the  inquiry,  *<  What  must  I  do  to 
be  saved  ?"  the  other  says,  "Believe  in 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  thou  shalt 
be  saved.**    The  mission  of  Jesns  was 
foreshadowed  in  almost  every  ceremony 
of  the  law  and  in  almost  every  predic- 
tion of  the  prophets:  the  lamb  slain 
morning  and  evening,  the  high-priest 
entering  once  a  year  into  the  most  holy 
place,  the  scapegoat,  the  blood  of  the 
passover — all  these  were  types  of  Christ. 
He  was  the  seed  of  the  woman  predict- 
ed to  bruise  the  serpent's  head;  He  was 
the  prophet  like  unto  Moses  who  was  to> 
be  raised  up  amongst  the  people :  iik 
praiseof  him  David  swept  his  lyre,  and 
with  the  sufferings  He  was  to  endure, 
and  the  glory  that  was  to  follow,  Isaiah 
crowded  the  gorgeous  canvas  of  his  im- 
agery. And  if  thus  to  Him  the  Law  and 
the  Prophets  were  pointing,  what  testi- 
mony more  emphatic   of   this  aooord 
could  have  been  given  •  than  this:  that 
there  were  together  upon  the  mountain 
Moses,  Elijah,  and  Jesus? 

Thus  the  mission  of  Jesus,  as  a  whole, 
was  adumbrated  by  Moses  and  the 
prophets;  but  was  there  anything  spe- 
cial about  the  mission  of  Christ  to 
which  they  specially  pointed  ?  Listen  : 
what  is  the  theme  of  their  conversation? 
Events  that  had  transpired  in  heaven 
since  our  Lord's  incarnation  ?  The  glo- 
rious triumph  preparing  for  Him  when 
He  should  resume  His  throne?  No: 
they  "spake  of  the  decease  which  he 
should  accomplish  at  Jerusalem." 
What!  That  countenance,  shining  as 
the  sun,  suggestive  of  the  countenance 
furrowed  with  grief?  That  crown  of 
radiance,  of  thecrown  of  thorns?  The 
two  saints,  the  two  thieves?  The  voice 
of  the  Father's  approval,  of  the  bitter 
cry,  "  My  God  !  my  God,  why  hast  thou 
forsaken  me  ?"  Tabor,  with  its  glories, 
suggest  Calvary  with  its  woes?  And 
yet,  if  you  think  of  it,  that  is  the  very 
theme  about  which   Mose^^  1I\\\'».V^  ^cc^^ 
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Jesu^  were  most  likely  to  speak.  It 
was  the  event  to  which  Moses  and  the 
prophets  had  constantly  been  referring, 
by  ceremony  and  prediction. 

When  he  appeared,  John  the  Baptist 
said.  **Behold  fht  Lamb  of  God  that 
taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world  '* — the 
Lamb  of  which  the  sacrificial  lamb  in 
the  Temple  had  only  been  a  type.  And 
therefore  it  was  no  wonder  that  Moses 
and  Elia.s  should  wish  to  speak  about 
the  event  toward  which  they  had  always 
been  pointing.  Again:  it  was  to  the 
decease  at  Jerusalem  to  which  Moses 
and  Elias  owed  the  enjoyment  of  glory. 
Great  and  good,  they  yet  were  not  ex- 
ceptions to  the  universal  fact  that  all 
have  sinned  and  come  short  of  the  glory 
of  God.  Jesus  died  for  the  forgiveness 
of  sins  that  were  past,  through  the  for- 
bearance of  God;  and  He  died  for  the 
8in4  of  Moses  and  Elias.  Wuat  a  dif- 
ference between  their  decease  and  the 
decease  of  Jesus !  Elijah,  caught  up 
into  glory:  Moses  falling  asleep  in  the 
arms  of  God.  Why  their's  so  blessed  ? 
because  Hi.s  was  so  gprievous.  He  bore 
their  sins  in  His  own  body  on  the  tree. 
No  wonder  that,  owing  centuries  of 
bliss  to  that  decease  at  Jerusalem,  they 
should  gratefully  speak  of  that  which 
was  now  about  to  be  accomplished. 

And  was  it  not  the  event  to  which 
our  Lord  Himself  would  be  most  likely 
to  refer?  It  was  of  supreme  interest  to 
Him.  He  was  the  Lamb  slain  from  the 
foundation  of  the  world.  He  said,  "I 
delight  to  do  thy  will,  O  God";  and 
thai  was  the  will  of  God.  Angels  had 
intently  been  interested  in  the  great 
work  of  Christ's  atonement.  They  were 
at  His  birth,  temptation,  crucifixion  ; 
"  which  things  the  angels  desire  to  look 
into.**  Much  more  must  that  event 
have  been  of  deep  interest  to  Jesus  him- 
self. He  came  for  the  salvation  of  the 
world,  to  seek  and  to  save  the  lost  by 
dying.  He  wept  over  Jerusalem.  He 
gave  Himself  voluntarily  a  sacrifice. 
He  said:  "I  have  a  baptism  to  be  bap- 
tized with,  and  how  am  I  straitened  till 
it  be  accomplished.'*  So  He  speaks  of 
it  in  the  great  moment  of  His  exaltation. 
Was  it  a  humiliating  theme?    His  de- 


feat was  His  victory;  the  bruising  of 
His  heel  was  the  bruising  of  Satan's 
head ;  that  cross  was  a  chariot  on  whiok 
He  led  captivity  captiTe. 

'*  That  dying  groan,  that  laat  loud  017. 
Are  the  gUd  shout  of  victory  I 
The  bruised  heel  grind's  Satan's  head. 
And  life  is  won  by  Jesus  dead.** 

No  wonder,  then,  that  they  should 
speak  of  such  a  theme.  Their  conver- 
sation was  responded  to  from  the  heav- 
enly glory,  for  the  voice  of  the  Father 
was  heard:  "This  is  my  beloved  Son, 
in  whom  I  am  well  pleased."  Well 
pleased  that  there  is  a  pattern  of  divine 
perfection  in  humanity;  well  pleased 
that  man  has  now  reflected  God;  bat 
specially  well  pleased  because  of  the 
decease  at  Jerusalem— because  of  the 
willing  sacrifice  to  carry  out  His  loving 
purpose.  As  at  the  beginding  of  His 
ministry,  so  now.  just  before  the  oom- 
pletion  of  it,  the  Father  says,  <'I  am 
well  pleased."  What  sadly  false  theol- 
ogy is  it  to  represent  that  God  the 
Father  was  all  tengeance,  and  that  God 
the  Son  was  all  forgiveness,  and  that 
God's  avenging  sword  was  plunged  in 
the  atoning  blood !  The  Father's  love, 
instead  of  being  the  consequence  of 
the  Savior's  sacrifice,  was  the  cause  of  it. 
"  God  so  loved  the  world  ** — not  beoause 
Christ  died  for  the  world,  but  "  that  he 
gave  his  only  begotten  Son.  that  whoso- 
ever believeth  in  him  should  not  perish, 
but  have  everlasting  life."  God  was  well 
pleased  that  the  sin  of  the  world  was 
borne  by  His  Son ;  and  we  may  be  for- 
given, forgiven  at  once,  freely  forgiyen, 
though  our  sins  might  bo  the  accumula- 
tion of  all  the  sins  of  mankind — for- 
given absolutely  because  Christ  bare  the 
burden  of  them — and  the  Father,  with 
the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  blessed 
Trinity  whose  praises  we  have  been 
singing,  rejoice  in  this  provision  for 
the  salvation  of  the  world.  Oh  !  sinner, 
if  you  ever  doubted  before  the  willing- 
ness of  God  to  save,  doubt  it  no  longer, 
when  you  hear  the  Father's  outspoken 
approval  and  delight  in  the  great  work 
of  your  redemption  by  the  decease  at 
Jerusalem. 
The  question  again  recurs,  respecting 
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benven:  *•  How  to  get  there?"  By  trnst- 
ing  in  that  atonement,  by  relying  on 
that  decease,  by  pleading  the  merits  of 
that  Savior,  by  clinging  to  that  cross. 
Bejoice  in  this  salvation.  And  then, 
brethren,  our  death  will  only  be  onr 
decease,  onr  departure  from  this  life 
into  the  better  life,  oar  going  ont  from 
God's  graoions  presence  here  to  the 
fuller  manifestation  of  it  yonder.  We 
shall  not  be  afraid  to  speak  of  our  own 
decease  when  we  live  in  the  power  of 
the  decease  of  Christ  Let  us  not  be 
ashamed  of  the  cross,  to  which  we  owe 
all  onr  hopes.  Let  this  be  our  solace, 
whatever  oar  earthly  circumstances: 
"  He  loved  me  and  gave  Himself  for 
me." 

O  Lord,  help  us  to  behold  Thee  dy- 
ing for  U8  on  the  cross;  nay,  rather 
help  us  to  behold  Thee  as  now  trans- 
figured in  glory.  And  so.  habitually 
dwelling  upon  the  thoaght  of  Thy  great 
love.  Thy  presence  and  Thy  glory,  may 
we  be  able  to  say,  in  all  places  and  in 
all  conditions,  **Lord.  it  is  good  for  as 
to  be  here." 
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THE  LlVIUa  GOD.* 
By  Henbt  J.  Van  Dyke,  Jb.,  D.D.  [Pbes- 
bttkbian],   in    Bbiok    Ghubch,  New 

YOBK. 

Tht  living  Ood, — Acts  xiv:  15. 

Is  God  real  ? 

This  is  the  question  of  the  ages. 

Four  philosophers  are  discussing  it 
together.  The  first  says,  "There  is  no 
God.'*  This  is  the  atheist,  whose  folly 
has  been  condemned  alike  by  inspired 
Scriptare  and  by  modem  science. 

The  second  says,  *'I  cannot  tell 
whether  there  is  a  God  or  not,  and 
therefore  I  do  not  think  about  it."  This 
is  the  agnostic,  who  makes  his  doubts 
the  limit  of  his  knowledge,  and  exalts 
the  confession  of  short-sightedness  into 
the  first  of  the  virtues. 

The  third  says,  "I  cannot  be  8ur9 
that  God  is,  nor  what  He  is;  bnti  think 
He  is  thus  and  so,  and  I  act  upon  this 


*  By  permission  of  Messrs.  Charles  Scribner's 
Bon^t  from  advance  sheets  of  "The  Beality  of 
Jtoligion  "  by  the  same  author. — ^Ed. 


supposition."  This  is  the  mon  who  is 
willing  to  go  beyond  what  he  sees,  who 
loves  his  hopes  so  much  that  he  treats 
them  as  if  they  were  facts,  who  is  con- 
tent with  probabilities  and  turns  them 
to  the  regulation  of  his  practical  life. 

The  fourth  says,  "God  is.  I  know 
Him."  This  is  the  apostle  of  religion, 
who  declares  unto  us  that  which  he  has 
heard,  that  which  he  has  seen  with  his 
eyes,  that  which  he  has  looked  upon 
and  his  hands  have  handled  of  the 
word  of  life;  that  God  is  light— mani- 
fest, actual,  real,  as  the  sun  in  heaven. 

I  need  not  waste  time  in  proving  that 
this  last  man  is  the  only  one  of  the  four 
who  has  the  Bible  on  his  side,  for  surely 
if  anything  is  plain  in  regard  to  this 
book  it  is  this:  that  it  teaches  the  exis- 
tence of  a  living  and  personal  Deity, 
who  may  be  really  known  by  His  crea- 
tures. But  we  cannot  pause  here.  We 
must  go  back  of  this.  We  have  to  ask 
which  of  these  four  philosophers  has 
the  facts  on  his  side;  which  of  them  is 
resting,  not  on  illusions  and  dreams, 
but  on  the  solid  ground  of  reality. 

In  regard  to  the  first  of  these  four 
men,  we  see  that  he  stands  alone;  and 
there  is  probably  no  danger  that  any  of 
us  will  be  inclined  to  stand  with  him, 
for  he  is  in  the  difficult  position  of  hav- 
ing to  prove  a  positive  by  negatives. 
Admitting  that  all  arguments  for  the 
existence  of  God  are  failures,  the  athe- 
ist must  go  beyond  this,  and  bring  facts 
to  show  that  God  is  impossible.  He 
must  sweep  the  universe  from  end  to 
end.  and  show  that  it  is  empty.  He 
must  prove,  not  only  that  an  effect  may 
exist  without  a  cause,  but  also  that  the 
sum  of  all  effects  cannot  possibly  have 
had  a  cfMise,  and  that  nowhere  in  heaven 
or  earth  is  there  a  larking-plaoe  in 
which  an  unexplained  and  primal  power 
can  dwell.  With  this  task  we  may  leave 
him,  like  a  foolish  builder  trying  to 
reach  the  skies  with  a  tower  of  brick, 
and  pass  on  to  the  other  and  wiser  men. 

We  observe  at  once  that  the  second 
and  third  stand  together  in  theory, 
though  they  differ  in  practice.  They 
are  both  professors  of  ignorance.  They 
admit  the  idea  of  God,  but  they  cannot 
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discover  the  reality.  Therefore  the  seo- 
ond  says  that  he  will  have  nothing  to  do 
with  it.  He  has  no  need  of  it,  and  can 
get  nothing  from  it  save  perplexity  and 
humiliation.  Bat  the  third  declares  it  is 
BO  bright  and  beaotifal  that  he  will  wor- 
ship it  and  make  it  the  gaide  of  his  life. 
So  they  part  company,  and  the  former 
becomes  a  famous  teacher  of  science, 
and  the  latter  a  popular  preacher  of 
Christianity. 

Now,  in  regard  to  their  common  view, 
one  thing,  it  seems  to  me,  is  clear.  It 
is  at  bottom  unreasonable.  For  if  there 
were  surely  no  God  at  all,  then  it  would 
be  naturally  impossible  for  us  to  find 
traces  of  Him.  But  the  very  possibility 
of  God,  the  may-be  of  His  existence, 
carries  with  it  the  necessity  of  some 
kind  of  manifestation.  If  he  is  in  the 
universe,  it  cannot  be  as  a  mere  ab- 
straction  or  impotent  idea;  there  must 
be  evidences  of  His  being  and  power. 
In  other  words,  the  very  idea  of  God 
requires  reality  for  its  perfection;  and 
this  truth  has  been  developed  by  phil- 
osophers of  highest  standing  into  what 
is  called  the  ontological  argument  for 
the  existence  of  God. 

We  have,  therefore,  an  antecedent 
probability  in  fhvor  of  the  fourth  view; 
and  he  who  declares  that  God  is  real 
and  can  be  known  has,  at  the  very  out- 
set, a  kind  of  reasonable  supposition  on 
his  side.  But  certainly  this  is  far  from 
being  complete  and  satisfactory.  It  is 
far  from  being  enough  for  our  present 
purpose;  for  we  have  agreed  to  make 
our  appeal  to  facts.  We  are  not  dealing 
with  abstract  arguments  and  rational 
probabilities;  we  are  searching  fjr  an 
actual  and  concrete  reality.  Evidence, 
contact,  experience— this  is  the  sphere 
in  which  we  are  moving.  It  is  the 
sphere  of  our  every-day  life,  our  practi- 
cal discoveries,  our  human  emotions. 
And  here,  I  say,  in  this  very  sphere  ot 
reality,  we  do  not  see  light,  we  do  not 
know  gravitation,  we  do  not  feel  love, 
one  whit  more  really  than  we  experi- 
ence the  living  God. 

It  is  not  an  argument ;  it  is  not  a 
theory;  it  is  not  a  leap  from  the  region 
of  the  known  into  the  region  of  the  un- 


known ;  it  is  not  the  supreme  eoneiu- 
sion  of  a  special  and  unquestionable  re- 
ligious faculty.  But  to  man  as  man,  in 
the  best  exercise  of  the  facnlties  which 
are  joined  in  the  unity  of  his  person- 
ality, the  living  Divine  Being  is  fnojii- 
/e9^  as  a  physical  reality,  as  a  moral  re- 
ality, as  an  historical*  reality,  as  a  spirit- 
ual reality. 

I.  The  world  is  full  of  God.  He  is 
immanent  in  the  universe.  Lift  up  your 
eyes,  stretch  out  your  hands.  He  is 
near  you,  on  every  side  of  you.  You 
touch  not  His  substance,  for  that  is  in- 
tangible, but  the  force  that  flows  from 
Him.  You  see  not  His  face,  for  that  is 
invisible,  but  the  glory  that  clothes  and 
hides  His  presence.  He  is  here  as  really 
and  truly  as  the  light,  the  gravity,  the 
electricity  which  fill  this  room  though 
you  cannot  see  them.  Do  you  question 
their  reality  ?  They  are  formless,  they 
are  invisible,  they  are  actually  unknown 
to  millions  of  mankind  who  ignorantly 
experience  their  effects  without  seeking 
or  discovering  their  real  nature;  but 
you  are  sure  of  them;  you  know  them; 
they  are  manifested  to  you  by  their 
workings.  So  God  is  manifested  in  the 
world. 

We  may  say  that  there  are  three  forms 
in  which  this  manifestation  comes  to  us, 
— three  forms  under  which  we  may  in- 
clude all  appearances  and  relations  of 
material  things, — three  great  realities, 
in  each  of  which  the  living  soul  is  God. 
Power,  wisdom,  beauty — in  these  three 
forms  we  experience  God. 

Look  at  these  mighty  forces  which 
permeate  and  encircle  our  globe,  bind- 
ing earth  and  rocks  into  a  solid  mass, 
hurrying  waves  of  the  sea  and  currents 
of  rivers  in  their  swift  flow,  submerging 
islands  and  upheaving  continents,  driv- 
ing the  clouds  in  flocks  and  armies, 
sending  forth  arrows  of  lightnings, 
marshalling  the  stars  in  their  journey- 
ing hosts.  Do  not  all  these  tell  us  of  a 
living  spring  and  fountain  of  force? 
Exalt  their  power  and  order  as  you  will; 
define  their  nature;  trace  their  method 
and  relations;  show  how  they  play  one 
into  another;  bind  them  all  together 
into  a  co-ordinated  systi^m.    Still  they 
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mast  Lave  a  source.  Still  tbey  bear 
witness  to  a  Power  unknown ;  nay,  to  a 
Power  known,  in  and  throngh  them, 
sinoe  they  flow  from  Him. 

The  heathen  of  old  saw  in  a  light- 
ning flash  a  thunderbolt  hurled  by  the 
hand  of  Jupiter,  and  trembled.  We 
call  it  an  effect  of  electricity.  But  what 
is  electricity  but  an  effluence  of  an  Al- 
mighty Will?  And  do  we  not  still 
tremble  when  the  bright  shaft  leaps 
from  the  black  quiver  of  cloud,  and  the 
rattling  thunder  tells  of  an  oak  riyen  or 
a  house  shattered?  Aye,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  great  power, —earth-shaking, 
heaven-riying,  death-dealing,  life-un- 
folding forces  before  which  we  are  as 
insects  blown  on  the  summer  wind,  we 
tremble  and  bow  down,  for  our  heart 
tells  us  that  a  Greater  than  man  is 
here. 

But  consider,  again,  how  wonderfully 
these  great  forces,  and  the  material  sub- 
stances which  they  are  incessantly  mov- 
ing and  changing,  are  adapted  to  the 
production  of  certain  definite  and  de- 
sirable results.  Men  may  deny  that  the 
term  design  is  properly  applicable  to  the 
processes  of  nature.  They  may  say  that 
we  have  no  right  to  reason  with  Paley 
from  the  analogy  of  a  watch  and  a  watch- 
maker to  a  world  and  a  world-maker. 
But  whether  this  be  true  or  not,  I  think 
no  intelligent  person  can  fail  to  see  in 
the  universe  that  which  in  any  human 
production  we  should  call  wisdom, 
though  on  a  scale  so  much  more  vast,  and 
of  a  quality  so  much  higher  and  more 
perfect  than  our  own,  that  we  can  never 
hope  to  rival  it,  but  only  wonder  and 
adore.  How  intricate  and  majestic  is 
the  combination  of  forces  which  keeps 
the  heavens  balanced  and  in  order, 
steadies  the  spinning  globe  on  its  axis 
and  guides  it  on  its  appointed  orbit,  en- 
suring the  beneficent  returns  of  day  and 
night,  winter  and  summer,  seed-time 
and  harvest.  How  skillful  and  exact  is 
the  construction  of  the  eye,  framed  ex- 
pressly to  receive  the  beating  waves  of 
light,  and  without  changing  it  place, 
capable  of  conveying  to  the  brain  the 
image  of  a  flower  in  the  hand  or  a  star 
in  the  skv.     How  wonderful  and  admi- 


rable is  even  such  a  trine  as  a  sea-shell 

found  on  the  shore: — 

*'  Fmil.  but  a  work  diyina, 
Hade  so  fkirUy  weU. 
With  dalicate  spire  and  wbori, 
A  miracle  of  design — 
Slight;  to  be  crashed  with  a  tap 
Of  my  finger-nail  on  the  sand— 
Frail,  but  of  force  to  withstand. 
Year  upon  year,  the  shock 
Of  cataract  seas  that  snap 
The  three-decker's  oaken  spine 
Athwart  the  ledges  of  rock." 

Surely  when  we  behold  these  things 
we  know  that  a  Wiser  than  man  is  here. 

And  then,  the  beauty  of  it  all !  the  * 
strange  and  mystic  splendor  that  gleams 
from  the  face  of  the  world,  filling  our 
hearts  with  gladness  and  with  worship ! 
Whence  is  this  derived?  If  the  uni- 
verse were  but  a  vast  machine,  as  some 
would  teach  us  to  believe — a  lifeless 
thing  of  forces  and  substances,  wheels 
and  cogs  and  bands  playing  into  each 
other  and  producing  mechanically  cer- 
tain fixed  results — what  power  could  it 
have  to  touch  our  spirits  ?  Why  should 
our  hearts  leap  up  when  we  behold  a 
rainbow  in  the  sky  ?  It  is  but  the  re- 
fraction of  certain  rays  of  light  in  cer- 
tain drops  of  water.  An  orchard  in  the 
spring-time,  covered  with  its  rosy  snow 
of  blossoms;  a  field  of  golden  grain 
waving  in  the  soft  wind  of  summer  ;  a 
grape-vine  with  its  trailing  branches, 
and  dark,  rich  clusters  of  fruit  hanging 
motionless  in  the  still  autmnal  air;  a 
winter  forest  with  its  smooth  white  car- 
pet, and  its  net-work  of  crystal  boughs 
and  glittering  pendants  of  ice. shining 
overhead  —these  are  but  chemical  effects^ 
the  natural  results  of  the  changes  of  the 
seasons.  Why  should  tkey  be  so  lovely  ? 
Surely  the  grain,  the  fruit,  the  snow, 
could  have  been  produced  just  as  well 
without  beauty.  Why  is  it  that  they 
touch  and  thrill  and  uplift  the  soul? 
What  is  the  meaning  and  the  spiritual 
presence  of  which  they  speak  to  us? 
Who  has  informed  them  with  this  gra- 
cious splendor  ?  Let  the  answer  come 
in  the  magnificent  words  of  the  poet's 
Hymn  at  Sunrise  in  the  Valley  of  Cba- 
mouni  :— 

*'  Ye  ice  fklls  I  ye  that  firom  the  mountain's  brow 
Adown  enormous  ravinee  slope  amain. — 


of  my  life  tin 
and  tboie  tbi 
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Yea  1  He  it  is  vhose  prsBence  makes 
the  worltl  nlive  with  b^nat;:  Be  it  is 
vhose  viaioD  tbiills  uh  wbea  we  knon 
it  noL  His  Hmile  brighteaa  the  oul- 
goiD){ii  of  the  momiDg:  His  voioe  Bonads 
from  the  mtirmuriDg  forest  and  the 
mHliing  cataract  and  the  load-roariDg, 
maltitDdiDonH  ocean  billows:  Hia  gar- 
manta  of  glory  gleam  befoca  QS  ill  tbe 
liogering  haea  of  HnnBat.  In  every  form 
of  beanty  and  scene  of  splendor  we  be- 
hold the  presence  of  God,  And  this 
presence,  we  say,  is  ft  teiility:  it  eiista 
for  as  OB  truly  as  the  light  which  en- 
ables QB  to  see,  or  the  heat  which  en- 
ables ns  to  live.  Power,  wisdom,  beauty, 
these  nre  no  dreams,  but  the  actual 
tnaDifeslations,  in  the  physical  world. 
of  the  living  God. 

II.  In  the  moral  world  we  toncb  Him 
yet  more  closely:  He  reveals  Himself 
to  US  aa  a  person:  He  pats  His  band 
npon  ns  and  we  feel  His  power. 

Here  we  are  standing  in  another 
world  from  that  which  is  knowa  to  out 
senses.  Absolntely  and  totally  different 
from  the  feelings  of  awe,  wander,  oi  de- 
light at  the  things  which  are  seen  snd 
beard  and  handled,  is  the  sentiment  of 
moral  obligation,  tbe  distinction  be- 
tween right  onS  wrong,  the  voluntary 
movement  of  the  Bonl  under  the  laws 
of  good  and  evil.  No  external  force,  no 
law  of  natnre.  no  command  of  man  can 
create  that  which  we  call  dvly;  and  yet 
it  is  a  reality,  which  we  oannot  question 
01  change.  It  presses  upon  us  more 
closely  and  resistlesHly  than  any  other 
power.  It  cannot  be  escaped  or  evaded. 
It  followB  UB,  seizes  ns,  binds  as.  The 
oonsciouHness  that  among  the  paths 
which  nre  open  to  my  choice  there  is 
one  that  I  oiujht  to  follow  and  one  that 


me  and  bind: 
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shall  I  go  froi 


"  Thon  Shalt, 

But,  mark ; 
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death  bang  ii 
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towards  the  right,  this  joy  of  your  heart 
in  the  consoionsness  of  good, —  this  is 
the  seDse  of  the  reality  of  God,  toach- 
iDg  you  in  your  moral  life. 

IIL  But  again,  we  find  God  in  the 
world  as  an  historical  reality.  Just  as 
we  know  the  reality  of  the  Persian,  or 
the  Girecian,  or  the  Roman  empires  by 
their  records  on  stone  or  parchment, 
by  the  results  which  they  have  accom- 
plished and  the  traces  which  they  have 
left  in  the  world,  so  we  know  that  Grod 
is  a  reality  by  the  records  and  results 
of  His  dealings  with  men.  Id  the  ex- 
perience of  mankind  His  will  is  the 
chief  factor;  and  if  you  take  that  away, 
if  you  deny  all  traces  of  a  supreme,  over- 
ruling, beneficent  Providence  in  the 
affairs  of  men,  the  history  of  the  world 
becomes  an  inexplicable  and  monstrous 
fable.  How  has  the  race  been  preserved 
in  numberless  perils  and  advanced 
through  incessant  difficulties;  how  have 
human  industry  and  knowledge  and 
character  been  unfolded  and  developed; 
how,  amid  the  crash  of  falling  empires 
and  the  dust  of  ruined  civilizations,  wars 
and  floods  and  earthquakes  and  revo- 
lutions, have  learning  and  virtue  been 
kept  alive  and  nurtured  and  increased, 
and  the  happiness  of  humanity  enlarg- 
ed year  by  year  and  century  by  century; 
how  has  the  world  been  guided  on  a 
course  which,  with  all  its  windings, 
leads  surely  upward, —  if  it  be  not  by 
the  indwelling  and  inworking  of  an  al- 
mighty and  all  wise  Governor?  God  in 
history  is  a  reality. 

And  more  than  this,  we  have  the 
actual  record  of  His  special  dealingps 
with  certain  men  and  nations, — records 
which  cannot  be  ignored  or  explained 
away.  We  have  no  reason  and  no  right 
to  doubt  them.  The  Bible  is  a  history, 
— a  history  of  men  and  of  God.  As  the 
traveller  passes  through  the  rugged  de- 
files of  Sinai,  and  sees  the  inscriptions 
graven  upon  the  rocks,  he  says,  "The 
Edomites,  the  Romans,  the  Arabs  have 
been  here."  So,  as  we  turn  the  pages 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the  handwriting 
of  divine  power  and  wisdom  tells  us 
that  God  has  been  here.  He  has  reveal- 
ed Himself  to  Abraham  and  Moses,  Eli- 


jah and  David.  He  has  manifested  His 
omnipotence  in  the  deliverance  and  pre- 
servation and  guidance  of  His  chosen 
people  Israel.  Above  all,  He  has  shined 
forth  clearly  in  the  person  and  life  of 
Jesus  Christ.  This  supreme  and  abid- 
ing personality,  evidently  superhuman, 
standing  all  the  tests  of  criticism,  re- 
fusing to  be  resolved  into  a  myth  or  a 
dream,  the  most  potent  and  permanent 
figure  in  all  history  — this  divine-hu- 
man Master  and  Savior  of  men,  real  and 
living  through  all  the  ages — is  to  us  the 
unshaken  evidence  of  the  reality  of 
God.  When  we  see  Him  we  see  the  Fa- 
ther, for  He  and  the  Father  are  one. 

IV.  But  one  more  realm  remains  for 
us  to  explore:  but  one  more  region  of 
human  life  in  which  we  must  feel  after 
God  if  haply  we  may  find  him.  And 
here,  indeed.  He  is  not  far  from  every 
one  of  us.  In  the  spiritual  life,  the  deep 
and  secret  exercise  of  the  soul's  highest 
powers,  the  life  of  faith  and  hope  and 
love  and  prayer,  we  meet  and  touch  the 
living  God.  No  mere  vision  of  dis- 
tempered sleep  was  that  strange  and 
awful  experience  of  the  patriarch  Jacob, 
by  the  ford  of  Jabbok*s  stream.  It  was 
a  reality;  the  contact  of  the  human 
spirit  with  the  Divine;  the  wrestling  of 
the  human  sonl  with  God,  so  real  and 
close  that  it  leaves  its  marks  on  the 
body  and  the  mind  forever.  Yes,  He 
does  come  to  ns  and  lay  hold  of  us;  He 
does  speak  to  us  and  answer  us, —  this 
unseen,  eternal,  living  One,  before 
whose  presence  our  hearts  tremble  and 
adore.  In  the  dark,  silent  hours  of  the 
night,  in  the  glaring  noonday,  in  the 
crowded  assembly  of  worshippers,  in 
the  solitude  of  our  chambers,  He  is  with 
us  and  we  feel  Him.  When  the  tide  of 
penitence  sweeps  over  the  sonl,  and  we 
are  humbled  in  the  dust  crying  for  par- 
don, have  we  not  felt  the  touch  of  His 
forgiving  hand  laid  upon  us  in  secret? 
Have  we  not  cast  ourselves  in  faith  up- 
on Him  whom  we  see  not,  as  one  who 
leaps  into  the  darkness,  and  found  our 
Father's  everlasting  arras  encircling, 
embracing,  bearing  us  up?  Have  we 
not  pleaded  with  Him  in  prayer,  and 
known  of  a  surety  that  He  hears  ns,  be- 
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cause  the  answer  has  come  into  oar 
hearts  ?  Have  we  not  songht  guidance 
and  found  it,  and  cried  for  help  and  re- 
ceived it?  Have  we  not  held  conimuD- 
ion  with  Him  in  secret,  and  felt  the  in- 
fluences of  His  spirit  moving  with  weet 
and  sacred  compulsion  upon  our  own  ? 
Who  is  it  that  has  delivered  our  souls 
in  great  temptation, —  and  forgiven  our 
sins  in  the  midst  of  our  anguish,  —  and 
spoken  peace  to  the  storm  that  swept 
our  bosoms, — and  wiped  away  the  tears 
from  our  eyes  in  the  deepest  sorrow  ? 
God !  our  God  ! 

O  tell  me  that  this  most  vast  and  ex- 
cellent universe  is  an  airy  vision,  that 
all  things  seen  and  heard  are  a  delusion, 
that  life  itself  is  but  a  dream,— but 
never  tell  me  that  God  is  not  real !  For 
the  one  reality  beyond  all  doubt  is  He 
who  pardons  my  sins  and  upholds  my 
spirit,  comforts  my  grief  and  lights  the 
star  of  my  hope, —  He  in  whom  I  live 
and  move  and  have  my  being, — the  liv- 
ing and  true  God. 

THE    PBOFEB    7SS    OF    KATIOKAL 
BLESSINGS    THE   BEST  EVXDENCfi 
0?  GBiTITTTDE. 
Thanksoiyinq    Sermon    by   J.    H.    W. 
Stuckenbebo, D.  D.  [Lutheran], IN  THE 
American  Chapel,  Berlin,  Germant. 
JFbr  xLnio  whomsoever  much  is  given,  of  him 
shaU  be  much  required;  and  to  whom 
men  have  committed  much,  of  him  they 
xjoHl  ask  the  more. — Luke  xii:  48. 
Gratitude  is  the  affectionate  response 
of  the  heart  to  kindness  in  any  form. 
Its  rarity  is  a  sad  comment  on  human 
nature.    The  world*s  ingratitude  is  fre- 
quently exhibited  when  material  bless- 
ings are  bestowed;  but  it  is  still  more 
general  respecting  intellectual  and  spir- 
itual benefits.     Whoever  gives  what  is 
highest  in  mind  and  noblest  in  heart, 
may  fail  to  find  appreciation  even,  to 
say  nothing  of  thankfulness.     Life  and 
history  clearly  show  that  it  is  not  un- 
common  for   the    voice   of   love    from 
friend,  teacher  and  parent,  to  be  echoed 
by  a  curse.     Is  it  strange,  then,  that 
God's  gifts  are  received  as  a  matter  of 
course,  and  that  for  them  men  thank 
themselves  rather  than  their  Author? 


Its  rarity  makes  sincere  gratitude  all 
the  more  beautifuL  The  touch  of  kind- 
ness draws  from  noble  souls  their 
sweetest  music.  But  there  is  more  than 
miisic  in  re&l  thanksgiving.  Could  we 
introduce  into  our  worship  all  the  ex- 
ultant praise  of  the  Psalms,  our  service 
would  be  truly  inspiring.  Yet  this 
thanksgiving,  to  meet  the  Christian 
standard,  would  have  to  be  supple> 
mented  by  the  gratitude  of  the  life. 
The  song  of  praise  is  a  beautifal  flower; 
but  a  life  of  praise  is  the  flower  devel- 
oped into  fruit. 

Ability  is  the  measure  of  responsi- 
bility. We  expect  the  animal  to  put 
its  sensualistic  self  into  its  life ;  but 
from  the  immortal  soul  and  the  image 
of  God  we  expect  a  revelation  of  that 
which  is  immortal  and  divine.  Ability 
is  also  the  compass  which  points  to  the 
star  of  a  man*s  destiny;  it  is  the  index 
of  the  design  of  his  creation  and  the 
interpreter  of  his  mission.  Peculiar 
adaptation  always  means  a  peculiar 
sp)iere  of  activity.  An  eagle's  wing  is 
not  pat  on  a  butterfly,  and  the  base  of 
a  pyramid  is  not  laid  as  a  foundation 
for  a  hut.  As  the  seed  must  have  in  it 
the  plant  which  springs  from  it,  so  the 
grand  life  must  haye  a  grand  personal- 
ity as  its  source.  Is  there  any  reason 
for  great  endowments  and  opportuni- 
ties unless  there  is  to  be  something 
great  in  the  result  ?  There  is  no  waste 
of  power  in  nature.  It  puts  no  useless 
eyes  in  the  fishes  of  Mammoth  Cave;  it 
makes  no  sun  to  give  a  glow-worm's 
light.  In  the  plant,  the  animal,  and  in 
the  revolution  of  worlds,  the  adapta- 
tion of  means  to  ends  is  complete. 
Every  power  of  nature  has  a  purpose, 
every  effort  a  corresponding  result; 
and  if  there  were  a  heart  with  a  power 
for  emotion  to  which  there  is  no  re- 
sponse; if  there  were  a  spirit  with  yearn- 
ings and  aspirations  for  which  there  is 
no  object,  and  if  there  were  a  soul  for 
the  spiritual  without  a  spiritual  real- 
ity—then there  would  be  a  waste  of 
power;  there  would  be  something  which, 
in  reality,  is  nothing,  and  man  would 
be  the  anomaly  of  the  universe— an  aye 
without  the  light,  a  mouth  and  hunger 
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withont  food.  No;  in  mind  and  heart 
and  conscience,  as  in  nature,  there  is 
no  waste ;  and  the  application  of  the 
text  is  universal:  **tJnto  whomsoever 
much  is  given,  of  him  shall  be  much 
required." 

The  gift  comes  from  another;  the  use 
is  left  to  ourselves.  However  much  we 
may  nay,  "Thank  you,"  the  neglect  to 
use  the  gift  is  unmistakable  evidence 
of  ingratitude.  The  essence  of  the  law 
and  its  prophetic  application  is  this: 
Blessing  for  the  right  use,  and  punish- 
ment for  the  neglect  of  divine  mercies. 
The  use  of  a  gift,  according  to  the  in- 
tent of  the  giver,  is  the  truest  appre- 
ciation and  highest  gratitude.  The 
book  is  to  be  read,  the  counsel  to  be 
followed,  the  seed-truth  to  be  devel- 
oped, and  the  inheritance  to  be  in- 
creased or  spent  according  to  the  spirit 
of  the  testator.  It  is  one  of  the  mar- 
vels of  contradiction,  of  which  only  hu- 
man nature  is  capable,  that  a  man  can 
say  "Thank  you,"  and  at  the  same 
time  can  bury  his  talents  and  waste 
his  6ub<)tance.  Only  because  sin  has 
cursed  man  can  he  neglect  that  mind 
which  Qod  has  given;  so  that  neither 
nature  nor  God,  neither  past  history 
nor  present  realities  become  his  pos- 
sessions. Whatever  God  gives  is  for 
appropriation,  use,  and  exercise— the 
■universe  permeated  with  thought;  the 
mind  endowed  with  reason  and  taste; 
the  heart  and  conscience  with  spiritual 
functions.  No  light  is  intended  to  be 
hid  under  a  bushel. 

The  application  to  nations  is  appar- 
ent. Our  thanksgiving  days  are  intend- 
ed to  remind  us  of  our  blessings  uud 
their  source,  and  to  iuspire  us  with 
gratitude  to  their  Author.  From  our 
hearts,  as  altars,  incense  of  praise  is 
to  ascend  to  Gotl.  But  is  tliat  all  ?  Is 
the  nation's  thanksgiving  to  end  with 
Thanksgiving-day?  Th^n  our  Ron(;s 
and  prayers  are  but  a  breath,  which  ap- 
pears for  a  moment  ami  then  vanishes. 
The  oondemniition  of  such  thanksgiv- 
ing is,  Ye  say,  but  do  not.  Whatever 
its  apparent  fervor  and  devotion,  its 
essence  is  hypocrisy.  The  8c»n  who 
8a^R,  "I  will  not,"  but  afterwards  goes 


and  does  his  father's  bidding,  is  com- 
mended by  Christ  above  that  one  who 
says,  "I  go,  sir,"  but  goes  not. 

Instead  of  stopping  with  a  verbal 
gratitude,  let  us  to-day  rather  give  that 
which  is  real,  which  consists  in  the 
use  of  our  blessings,  as  God  intended. 
It  will  be  in  harmony  with  the  spirit 
of  our  text,  and  of  this  day,  if  we  con- 
sider 

The  propeb  use  of  national  blbss- 
inos  the  best  evidence  of  oeattrudb. 

1.  Let  us  look  at  our  national  bless- 
ings in  order  to  learn  the  measure  of 
our  responsibility.  These  blessings 
may  indeed  be  viewed  solely  for  the 
sake  of  self-congratulation  or  idle  boast- 
ing. This  all  Pharisees  do,  in  order  to 
thank  God  that  they  are  not  as  other 
men.  It  is  also  humiliating  when  a 
nation's  glory  consists,  not  in  what  it  is 
or  does,  but  in  what  has  been  done  for 
it  by  nature  or  history.  Are  the  Afri- 
can people  noble  because  their  eouhiries 
have  broad  rivers,  extensive  lakes,  sub- 
lime mountains,  and  a  soil  so  fertile 
that  they  can  live  in  idleness?  Aretha 
New  Englanders  more  base  than  the 
Mexicans,  lecause  their  climate  is  more 
rough,  their  sky  less  sunny,  and  their 
land  less  rich  ?  A  nation's  glory  or  dis- 
grace is  in  the  people,  never  in  the  soil. 

Equally  foolish  is  it  when  a  nation's 
glory  is  placed  in  its  wealth  or  material 
prosperity.  Home's  wealth  was  the  load 
which  weighed  down  the  people,  the 
burden  which  at  last  crushed  the  em- 
pire. It  encouraged  idleness,  led  to 
the  enslavement  of  the  poor,  became 
the  agent  of  low  ambition,  and  the  min- 
ister of  every  species  of  lust,  corrup- 
tion and  crime.  Even  the  Roman  vir- 
tues could  not  survive  the  greed  for 
gain,  with  its  attendant  sensuality  and 
lust  of  power.  The  world  has  looked 
to  Borne  for  lessons  in  statesmanship; 
hut  it  teaches  no  lesson  more  eloquent- 
ly than  this,  that  institutions  built  on 
golden  sand,  instead  of  the  rock  of  vir- 
tue and  truth,  cannot  endure. 

In  a  country  whose  principles  make 
nobility  personal,  not  hereditary,  it 
would  be  a  singular  perversion  to  view 
the  history  of  the  past  as  conferring 
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any  •xoellenoe  on  the  nation  to-day. 
The  cnltnre,  Tirtae  and  religion  of  for- 
mer ages  ennoble  the  present  only  so 
far  as  they  are  appropriated  and  made 
a  present  factor  in  the  national  life.  A 
nation's  poverty  is  never  more  abject 
than  when  all  its  lanrels  are  in  the 
past.  Is  not  the  Greece  of  to-day  all 
the  more  melancholy  because  it  had  a 
period  of  renown  unparalleled  in  the 
history  of  literature  and  art?  And  is 
not  the  degradation  of  Palestine  all  the 
more  sad  when  we  remember  that  it 
was  the  home  of  Isaiah,  Jesus  and 
Paul?  A  country  which  lives  on  its 
past  achievements  is  like  families 
whose  excellence  is  all  in  ancestors 
long  ago  dead  and  buried.  The  glory 
of  some  lands  is  in  their  ruins. 

But  the  case  is  different  when,  in- 
stead of  looking  at  these  things  for 
vanity  or  boasting,  they  are  viewed  as 
giving  us  the  greater  problems  to  solve, 
and  as  placing  on  us  heavier  respon- 
sibilities. Ought  not  the  steward  to 
know  the  greatness  of  the  trust  com- 
mitted to  him?  If  he  does  not,  how 
can  he  be  faithful  in  that  which  is 
least,  as  well  as  in  that  which  is  great- 
est? 

Let  US.  then,  contemplate  our  advan- 
tages and  blessings  as  God's  gifts,  as  a 
trust  committed  unto  ns  as  His  stew- 
ards.    As  a  people,  our  blessings  are 
peculiar.     Our  vast  and   fertile  terri- 
tory, with  agricultural  and  mineral  re- 
sources of  inestimable  value,  together 
with    our    industries    and   commerce, 
have  made  ours  a  singularly  favored 
land,  the  envy  of  other  nations.     The 
wealth  accumulated  in  our  western  em- 
pire is  almost  fabulous.     And  yet  we 
are  so  young  that,  as  a  nation,  we  are 
only  beginning  to  be ;  and  what  has 
already  been  attained  is   but  a  faint 
prophecy  of  what  may  yet  be  expected. 
Besides,  we  have  no  neighbor  to  fear, 
and  need  no  large  standing  army;  we 
can  accumulate  and  develop  treasures 
without  the    least  fear  of  hindrance. 
What  we  do  or  become  depends  wholly, 
or  almost  wholly,  on  the  impulse  and 
energies  of  the  nation  itself. 
But  it  is  not  merely  in  natural  ad- 


vantages that  we  are  bonnteonsly  &. 
vored.  The  beginning  of  oar  national 
life  on  this  natural  basis  has  been 
peculiarly  fortunate.  We  were  not 
obliged  to  develop  our  civilization  from 
barbarism,  but  were  enabled  to  begin 
with  the  degree 'of  cnltare  already  at- 
tained in  Europe,  the  product  of  along 
line  of  progress.  Kor  is  ii  a  disadvan- 
tage that  various  nations  have  eontrib- 
nted  to  constitute  the  one  Ameriean 
people.  The  mingling  of  different  na- 
tionalities has  brought  together  the 
peculiarities  of  many  peoples,  and  has 
added  variety  and  richness  to  the  na- 
tional life.  Only  where  there  is  unpar- 
donable abuse  can  this  union  of  the 
elements  of  different  civilizations  fail 
to  produce  a  higher  form  of  culture  and 
a  superior  nationality. 

We  have  all  the  energy,  the  inspim- 
tion,  and  the  hope  of  youth.  Ours  is 
the  new  world— and  what  a  meaning  in 
that  expression  !  A  hope  rather  than 
a  memory;  a  past,  and  yet  more  a  fu- 
ture !  Being  yet  in  a  formative  state, 
we  are  not  obliged  to  rnn  in  the  groove^ 
made  by  time,  or  to  stick  in  the  rnts 
made  by  custom.  We  have  no  comers 
or  garrets  in  which  traditions  have 
heaped  broken  furniture;  in  which  the 
ages  have  deposited  their  rust  and  dust 
and  cobwebs,  and  where  the  ghosts  of 
the  middle  ages  lurk  to  frighten  peo- 
ple in  broad  daylight.  Our  national 
life  is  not  an  ivy  growing  in  a  ruin,  but 
an  oak  in  a  rich  soil,  and  in  the  free 
air  and  bright  sunlight. 

Our  religion  is  free,  and  can  develop 
according  to  its  own  inherent  energies. 
In  principle,  at  least,  all  are  equal  be- 
fore the  law,  and  the  same  privileges 
belong  t3  the  poor  and  the  rich.  Here, 
as  nowhere  else,  all  depends  on  the 
energy  and  ability  of  the  individual. 
We  glory  in  the  fact  that  we  belong  to 
a  land  in  which  a  rail-splitter  and  a 
boatman  attained  the  Presidency.  It 
is  no  disgrace  to  one  of  our  best  orators 
that  he  was  bom  a  slave.  Many  of  our 
greatest  men  have  come  up  from  the 
humbler  walks  of  life.  We  can  well 
afford  to  look  with  compassion  on  all 
worthless  family  pride  so  long  as  onr 
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only  nobility  is  that  of  well-directed 
energy,  of  sterling  character,  and  yital 
godliness;  so  long  as  there  is  no  aris- 
tocracy of  wealth  to  grind  the  poor,  and 
superciliously  sneer  at  real  merit  and 
profound  scholarship. 

Blessed  with  principles  of  govern- 
ment admitted  to  be  the  highest,  we 
have  also  been  blessed  with  a  develop- 
ment which  indicates  real  growth.  We 
are  now  united  as  never  before;  the  ele- 
ments of  discord  rapidly  disappearing, 
and  the  States  retaining  their  inde- 
pendence, yet  constantly  growing  into 
a  perfect  union,  so  as  really  to  form 
"  one  from  many.'*  With  all  excesses 
and  wildness  and  lawlessness  in  some 
parts,  the  heart  of  the  people  has  been 
for  the  right;  and  virtue  and  religion, 
in  church  and  in  school,  have  been  con- 
trolling factors  in  the  growth  of  the 
national  life. 

Add  to  all  this  the  signal  blessings 
of  the  year.    On  the  whole  it  has  been 
prosperous.     The-  farmer,  the  laborer, 
the  mechanic,   and  the   manufacturer 
have  been  blessed,  wonderfully  blessed, 
when  compared  with  those  in  other  na- 
tions.    There  has  been  peace  without, 
and  peace  within  our  borders.     There 
have  been  no  devastating  plagues,  and 
great  calamities  have  been  comparative- 
ly few.     Religion  has   prospered;  our 
schools  and  colleges  have  flourished ; 
our  people  are  growing  in  the  desire  for 
higher  education,  and  the  facilities  for 
its  attain raent  are  rapidly  increasing; 
there   is    a  growing  determination  to 
secure  more  purity  in  political  affairs ; 
and  not  the  least  blessing  is  a  Presi- 
dent who  began  his  administration  un- 
der the  most  painful  and  most  trying 
circumstances;  yet  to-day  is  esteemed 
by  all  parties  as  not  only  honest  and 
upright,  but  also  as  earnestly  striving 
to  do  full  justice  to  all  sections  and  all 
parties;  a  President  of  whom  we   can 
be  proud  at  home  and  abroad.     Many 
of  us  bring  this  tribute  the  more  cheer- 
fully and  gratefully,  because  when  he 
began  his  office  our  hopes  were  dark- 
ened bv  our  fears. 

These,  and  more  than  we  can  tell,  are 
our  gifts;  these  are  indications  of  the 


measure  of  our  responsibility.  Surely 
if  ever  much  was  given  to  any  people 
ours  is  that  nation.  And  comparing 
our  land  with  others,  we  can  truthfully 
say,  **He  hath  not  dealt  so  with  any 
nation." 

When  so  much  is  given  to  our  nation, 
is  it  any  wonder  that  on  this  day  we 
look  joyfully  across  the  deep  to  thfr 
land  so  highly  favored  and  so  marvel- 
lously prospered?  We  gratefully  re- 
joice in  it  as  our  home;  and  though 
thousands  of  miles  away,  we  feel  an  in- 
terest in  all  the  affairs  of  that  land,  and 
share  its  prosperity.  Its  peace,  its  free- 
dom, its  thanksgiving,  are  ours.  And 
when,  in  foreign  lands,  amid  strange 
tongues,  we  see  its  banner  unfurled,  it 
thrills  us  so  deeply  because  it  is  the 
emblem  of  so  much  the  heart  prizes 
most. 

*' Ah  I  ^^rhen  the  wanderer,  lonely,  friendless. 
In  foreign  harbors  shall  behold 

That  flag  unrolled. 

Twill  be  a  fHendly  hand. 

Stretched  out  from  his  native  land. 

Filling  his  heart  with  memories  sweet  and 
endless  I" 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  land  for 
which  to-day  we  give  thanks,  we  need 
not  depreciate  other  countries.   It  is  not 
the  world,  neither  is  it  the  embodiment 
of  all  excellencies.    Indeed  we  must  ad- 
mit that  it  has  many  defects.     But  if 
other  lands  surpass  us  in  the  fine  arts, 
in  science,  and  in  various  departments 
of  scholarship,  we  need  not  blush  to- 
admit  that  youth  has  not  the  advantages 
of  age.    Our  land  is  not  so  poor  as  to- 
need  falsehood  to  exalt  it;  nor  is  it  so 
degraded  as  to  need  hasty,  superficial 
and  ignorant  comparison  with  things 
not  understood,  in  order  to  promote 
its  glory.     It  rather  rejoices  in   sons 
and  daughters  who  can  appreciate  its 
excellencies  without  being  blind  to  its^ 
defects,  and  who,  when  they  travel  far, 
gather  honey  from  every  flower,   and 
then  return  to   enrich  the    hive    and 
bless  all  its  inhabitants. 

2.  In  view  of  the  much  that  is  given, 
what  is  required  of  us?  The  gifts  be- 
stowed are  so  many  talents  which  may 
be  buried  or  put  to  usury.  Many  a. 
youth,  with  every  advantage  of  wealth. 
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and  opportunity,  makes  bin  life  a  blank 
or  a  blot.  The  advantages  of  individ- 
nals  and  nations  are  by  no  means  the 
measare  of  their  greatness.  The  mnch 
that  is  given  to  us  is  seed  to  grow  or  to 
perish;  it  is  a  foundation,  not  a  super- 
structure, for  that  is  yet  to  be  reared; 
it  is  opportunity  to  be  embraced  or 
neglected. 

Other  peoples  have  a  long,  rich,  past 
— a  history  whose  crowded  pages  are 
adorned  by  thonghts  and  deeds  on 
which  memory  delights  to  dwell :  our 
land,  however,  is  the  land  of  hope.  But 
where  the  hopes  are  brightest  the  dis> 
appointment,  if  they  are  not  realized, 
will  be  so  mnch  the  greater.  Was  there 
ever  in  the  past  such  a  concentration 
of  hope  anywhere  else  as  in  Rome, when 
at  the  sway  of  its  sceptre  the  nations 
of  three  continents  bowed  their  necks 
as  under  a  yoke  ?  That  hope  of  wealth 
and  power  and  possessions  has  been 
realized  in  a  chaos  of  ruins  whqre  the 
palace  of  the  Cassars  stood,  in  a  forum 
where  you  '*  stumble  over  recollec- 
tions," realized  in  broken  columns,  dis- 
figured triumphal  arches,  and  in  a  waste 
of  desolation  which  staggers  thought 
and  bewilders  the  imagination.  The 
land  of  hope  may  not  be  the  land  of 
realization. 

In  the  commingling  of  different  na- 
tionalities  to  form  one  new  nation,  there 
is  a  striking  panillei  between  our  coun- 
try  and  Greece.  The  inhabitants  of 
that  classic  land  had  come  from  Eu- 
rope, Asia  and  Africa,  and,  together, 
formed  a  new  people.  Attica  especial- 
ly, where  the  highest  culture  was  at- 
tained, was  the  refuge  of  persons  from 
different  tribes  and  families.  All  these 
nationalities  were  so  amalgamated  as 
to  form  a  new  one,  each  contributing 
bis  part  to  form  the  whole.  Besides 
this,  Greece  was  the  imheritor  of  Orien- 
tal culture,  just  as  America  inherited 
the  far  richer  and  more  perfect  Europ- 
ean culture.  But  the  greatness  of  Greece 
in  the  world's  intellectual  culture  con- 
sisted in  the  fact  that  it  was  more  than 
an  heir;  it  worked  over  what  it  bad  in- 
herited, made  it  its  own  by  earning  it; 
then  gave  it  the  flavor  of  the  new  soil 


in  which  it  was  to  flonrish,  and  made 
it  the  bsRis  of  original  research  and  in- 
tellectual progress.  It  was  not  its  heir- 
ship which  made  Greece,  but  it  helped; 
its  greatness  was  in  its  native  genius 
which  appropriated  and  developed  its 
vast  accumulations,  infused  into  them 
its  own  spirit,  and  made  them  its  min- 
isters. The  Greek  mind  occnpies  its 
solitary  place  in  history  because  it  was 
greater  than  its  possessions,  and  richer 
than  its  wealth ;  because  it  was  not 
buried  beneath  its  load,  but  was  the 
living  seed  which  made  these  suscumu- 
lations  the  soil  in  which  it  grew.  In 
the  midst  of  wealth  and  power  and 
luxury  and  beauty,  the  Greek  mind  re- 
mained true  to  itself;  and  these  things 
were  but  the  sunlight  and  rain,  whieh 
it  drew  into  its  life,  and  transformed 
into  its  thought  and  wrought  out  into 
symbols  of  its  ideals. 

If  God   has   a  special   mission  for 
America  it  certainly  does  not  consist 
in  the  fact  that  that  land  is  to  be  an 
estuary  into  which  Ihe  peculiarities  of 
other  nations  are  to  be  permanently 
deposited  by  the  stream  of  emigration. 
No  one  can  doubt  that  America  itself 
is  to  be  peculiar,  with  an  individuality 
and  nationality  of  its  own,  to  which 
others  may  contribute^  but  which  they 
shall  not  overwhelm  or  sweep  awaj. 
No  one  believes  that  the  Western  con- 
tinent was  so  long  hid  in  order  that  at 
last  its  civilization  might  be  but  a  copj 
or  reproduction  of  the  peculiarities  of 
other  people— a  chromo  instead  of  an 
original.    That  Gk>d  has  some  special 
design  for  our  country  is  a  deep  con- 
viction of  our  national  thought  and  the 
inspiration  of  our  hope.     And  sadly 
recreant  shall  we  be  if,  with  our  pecu- 
liar  gifts    and    peculiar    history,   we 
do  not  realize  the  hope  of  attaining 
peculiar  results.     What  a  waste   and 
what  a  failure  it  with  a  peculiar  land 
and  surroundings,  with  a  peculiar  com- 
mingling of  people,  and  with  peculiar 
institutions,  we  are  simply  lost  in  the 
great  stream  of  history,  without  even  a 
distinct  current  to  mark  oar  course  I 

We  live  in  an  age  when  there  is  a  re- 
markable awakening  of  national  feel- 
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ings.  The  oonsoionsness  that  peculiar 
race  and  language  and  history  and  0U8< 
torn  involve  peculiar  rights,  privileges, 
duties  and  destinies,  has  been  aroused 
-with  astonishing  unanimity  in  differ- 
ent lands.  This  is  true  of  the  Poles, 
the  Hungarians,  the  Bohemians,  the 
Irish,  and  many  others :  they  view  the 
loss  of  their  nationalities  as  the  ex- 
tinction of  their  individuality.  Bus- 
sia,  Austria  and  Turkey  are  perpetual- 
ly agitated  by  the  efforts  of  the  various 
peoples  to  preserve,  manifest  and  de- 
velop their  native  distinctions.  Among 
our  own  people,  the  same  spirit  has 
been  aroused;  and  especially  since  the 
war  has  there  been  a  marked  growth  of 
national  feeling.  The  sovereign  States 
'form  one  sovereign  nation,  with  one 
government,  one  liope,  and  one  des- 
tiny, and  all  different  from  those  of 
other  nations. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  many  foreigners, 
and  the  fear  of  not  a  few  Americans, 
that  amid  the  development  of  conflict- 
"isg  interests,  our  vast  country  will 
eventually  full  to  pieces,  so  as  to  be  un- 
der separate  and  perhaps  antagonistic 
governments.  No  man  can  lift  the  veil 
of  the  future.  We  cannot  foretell  the 
result  of  the  union  of  various  peoples, 
of  the  development  of  sectional  inter- 
ests, and  the  end  of  the  religious  con- 
flicts in  OUT  land;  but  it  is  evident  that 
the  danger  of  disruption  is  likely  to 
increase  when  our  fifty  have  grown  to 
hundreds  of  millions,  unless  the  na- 
tional thought  and  sentiment  and  life 
form  a  strong  bond  of  union,  and  so 
oement  the  different  parts  together  that 
conflicting  political,  industrial  and  re- 
ligious views  and  interests  cannot  rend 
them  asunder. 

The  national  life  is  to  be  the  product 
of  all  the  various  interests  of  the  na- 
tion, the  fruit  of  its  liberty,  its  wealth, 
its  power,  its  culture,  its  religion.  The 
nationality,  fully  meeting  the  measure 
of  our  responsibility,  mast  apprehend 
its  destiny  as  transcending  the  mere 
possession  and  enjoyment  of  wealth 
and  power  and  prosperity;  it  must  rec- 
ognize its  mission  to  recommend  free- 
dom to  the  nations  by  making  it  attrac- 


tive ;  it  must  prove  that  a  people  ruling 
themselves  can  have  an  honest  ballot, 
pure  officials,  and  well-governed  cities; 
it  must  make  its  free  Church  so  power- 
ful that  its  influence  shall  bless  all  the 
elements  of  the  people's  life;  it  must 
be  educated,  or  freedom  will  dig  its  own 
grave;  it  must  elevate  the  masses  so  as 
to  make  them  worthy  of  being  freemen; 
it  must  rest  on  truth  as  the  only  im- 
movable basis ;  it  must  do  right  for 
right's  sake;  it  must  learn  from  all  peo- 
ples, in  order  that  it  may  form  aright 
its  ideals,  and  it  must  draw  from  all, 
in  order  that  it  may  realize  those  ideals; 
it  must  train  its  sons  to  sacrifice  them- 
selves for  the  nation — not  to  sacrifice 
the  nation  to  their  selfish  interests;  it 
must  welcome  the  foreigner  if  he  will 
become  a  living  member  of  the  national 
organism,  but  it  must  know  how  to 
protect  the  land  from  becoming  the  den 
of  assassins  and  of  the  plotters  of  mur- 
der; it  must  be  a  nationality  in  which 
the  people,  the  whole  people,  reign ;  but 
under  God,  subject  to  His  law,  in  ac- 
complishing the  mission  given  by  Him, 
and  attaining  the  destiny  appointed  by 
Him.  Not  by  mere  sentiment,  but  only 
by  hard  work  and  through  severe  strug- 
gles can  we  hope  to  meet  what  is  re- 
quired for  the  much  that  is  given.  The 
creation,  development  and  maintenance 
of  a  distinct  nationality,  is  the  condi- 
tion for  the  proper  position  and  the 
peculiar  mission  of  the  United  States 
among  the  nations.  When  that  is  gone, 
nothing  will  be  left  to  distinguish  us 
as  a  nation.  Its  protection  and  enno- 
bling are  our  first  duties  in  meeting 
our  responsibilities.  All  strangers  may 
here  find  a  home,  but  only  on  condi- 
tion that  they  become  true  Americans. 
This  is  the  absolute  condition  of  self- 
preservation,  and  our  holiest  duty.  And 
self-protection  may  mean  that  no  man 
who  cannot  read  his  ballot  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  cast  it,  even  if  it  deprives 
him  forever  of  doing  what  he  is  not  fit 
to  do,  and  what  may  prove  to  himself 
and  the  nation  a  source  of  danger. 

By  developing  such  a  nationality,  and 
all  that  it  involves,  we  shall  prove  our 
gratitude  by  our  lives.    Then,  and  then 
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only,  can  oar  land  realize  what  one  of 
oar  favorite  poets  has  said: 

'*  Hex«  the  free  spirit  of  mankind,  at  lecgtb. 
Throws  its  Ustfettem  off;  and  who  shall  place 
A  limit  to  the  giant's  unchained  strength. 
Or  corb  his  swiftness  in  the  forward  race  t" 

To  no  other  people  is  the  exhortation 
to  be  true  and  godly  so  significant  for 
the  national  welfare  as  to  a  nation  of 
freemen,  whose  life  is  in  their  own 
hands.  If  the  nation  perish  it  can  only 
be  because  the  people  commit  suicide. 

In  view,  then,  of  our  national  and 
individual  blessings  and  responsibili- 
ties, let  us  make  the  text  the  inspira- 
tion of  our  deeds :  '*  For  unto  whom- 
soever much  is  given,  of  him  shall  be 
much  required;  and  to  whom  men  have 
committed  much,  of  him  they  will  ask 

the  more." 

^>» 

HABTHA'S  0VEB-ANZXET7. 
Bt  Rbv.  EzRii   TiMKEB,    [Mbthodibt], 

NOBTH  CJONWAT,  N.   H. 

JVbir  \i  camt  to  pass,  astheytoeni,  that  he  en- 
tered into  a  certain  village:  and  a  certain 
tooman  named  Martha  received  him  into 
her  house.  And  she  had  a  sister  called 
Mary,  etc,  Luke  x:  38-42. 
On  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  and  nearly  a  mile  from  its  rocky 
summit,  nestled  a  quiet  village,  which 
has  been  made  memorable  by  the  foot- 
steps of  the  Savior  and  the  scenes 
which  transpired  there  during  His  life 
on  earth.  It  was  there  that  Christ 
wrought  His  greatest  miracle  in  raising 
Lazarus  to  life.  It  was  there,  in  the 
house  of  Simon  the  leper,  that  the  an- 
ointing occurred,  concerning  which  Je- 
sus uttered  these  words  of  prophecy: 
"Verily  I  say  unto  you,  wheresoever 
this  gospel  shall  be  preached  in  the 
whole  world,  there  shall  also  this,  that 
this  woman  hath  done,  be  told  for  a 
memorial  of  her."  It  was  from  Bethany 
that  the  procession  began  its  march  to- 
ward Jerusalem,  amid  the  shouts  of  the 
exultant  multitude,  that  cried,  "Hosan- 
na  to  the  son  of  David,  blessed  is  he 
that  Cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord; 
hosanna  in  the  highest"  It  was  near 
Bethany  that  the  risen  Lord,  after  His 
forty  days  sojourning   with  His  dis- 


ciples, and  after  His  commission  to 
them,  and  His  farewell  benediction  up- 
on thexn,  ascended  to  His  throne  on 
high. 

It  was  during  Christ's  ronnd  of  Mes- 
sianic duties  that  He  reached  the  village 
of  Bethany,  and  was  received  by  Ifaiihs 
into  her  home.  The  presence  of  so  dis- 
tinguished a  guests  elicited  all  the  skill 
of  the  sensitive  and  industrious  host- 
ess, who  was  eager  to  lay  everything 
under  tribute  to  the  physical  comfort 
of  her  Lord  and  Master.  There  is  no 
intimation  that  Mary  was  negligent  in 
due  attention  to  Jesus.  But  Martha,  in 
her  extreme  anxiety  to  minister  to  Bun 
complained  of  her  sister's  seeming  in- 
difference. But  Jesus  mildly  rebuked 
Martha  and  commended  her  sister's 
conduct. 

We  may  learn  from  this  interesting 
household  scene  that  it  is  possible  to  be 
over-burdened  with  the  ordinary  secn- 
ularities  of  life.  There  are  imaginary 
wants,  which,  to  an  over-sensitive  na- 
ture, and  to  an  active  mind  may  assume 
the  dominating  influence  of  real  wants 
and  absolute  necessities.  Our  desire 
for  large  possessions  may  create  an  un- 
easiness which  will  not  be  assuaged, 
even  after  our  laps  are  filled  with  abun- 
dance. Old  age  may  find  us  as  eager  to 
accumulate  as  when  in  the  flush  of 
young  manhood  we  entered  upon  our 
career  of  business  activity.  The  modem 
facilities  for  the  accumulation  of  wealth 
and  the  numerous  avenues  through 
which  comforts  and  luxuries  maybe  ob- 
tained, have  only  served  to  intensify 
men's  anxieties  to  increase  their  possess- 
ions. If  wealth  brought  with  it  rest  of 
mind,  comfort  of  heart  and  joy  of  soul, 
and  strengthened  the  purpose  to  be  good 
and  to  do  good,  then  anxiety  to  be  rich 
might  be  commendable.  But  the  his- 
tory of  men's  lives  does  not  teach  us 
that  large  estates,  and  vast  material  re- 
sources produce  corresponding  eleva- 
tion of  soul,  and  consecration  of  heart 
to  noble  ends.  Our  millionaires  are  not 
the  greatest  benefactors  of  the  race. 
Many  of  them  live  and  die  without  anj 
generous  plans  for  aiding  the  unfortu- 
nate and  bettering  the  condition  of  the 
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race,  while  that  which  is  of  the  atmost 
importance  to  them  is  entirely  neglect- 
ed. Even  those  whose  purposes  are  of 
a  higher  type  sometimes  become  so  en- 
cumbered with  much  serring,  as  to 
neglect  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law 
and  lose  the  spiritual  gifts  so  essential 
to  a  proper  development  of  the  moral 
and  spiritual  nature 

With  what  constant  anxiety  are  we 
asking  the  question,  What  shall  we  eat, 
what  shall  we  drinh,  and  wherewithal 
shall  we  be  clothed  ?  "  Behold  the  fowls 
of  the  air,  for  they  sow  not,  neither  do 
they  reap,  nor  gather  into  bams,  yet 
your  heavenly  Father  feedeth  them. 
Consider  the  lilies  of  the  field,  how  they 
grow,  they  toil  not,  neither  do  they 
spin.  And  yet,  I  say  unto  you  that  even 
Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  not  arrayed 
like  one  of  these.  Therefore  take  no 
thought  saying,  what  shall  we  eat,  what 
shall  we  drink  or  wherewithal  shall  we 
be  clothed  ?  But  seek  ye  first  the  king- 
dom of  God  and  his  righteousness;  and 
these  things  shall  be  added  unto  you." 

In  the  light  of  such  Scripture  teach- 
ing, it  is  evident  that  mankind  are  not 
encouraged  in  idleness  andslothfulness, 
but  are  urged  to  diligence  and  activity 
and  industry  along  legitimate  channels. 
And  the  more  thoroughly  we  compre- 
hend the  teachings  of  revelation,  the 
more  fully  we  imbibe  the  spirit  of  the 
gospel  of  Christ;  and  the  more  thor- 
oughly we  are  consecrated  to  that  which 
is  pure  and  good,  the  more  intensely 
active  we  shall  naturally  become. 

Among  the  busiest  men  of  the  present 
age  are  some  of  the  most  devout  and  re- 
ligious people  in  the  Church — men  who 
subordinate  worldly  interests  to  religi- 
ous ends,  and  look  upon  themselves  ais 
stewerds  who  must  give  an  account  of 
their  stewardship  to  Him  to  whom  be- 
longs the  wealth  of  the  universe. 

It  speaks  volumes  for  the  gospel  of 
Christ,  when  the  brave  and  tried  soldier 
thinks  more  of  an  hour  alone  with  Jesus 
on  the  eve  of  battle,  than  days  in  coun- 
cil with  the  most  skilled  military  ex- 
perts. It  thrills  the  heart  of  a  great 
nation  when  it  knows  that  its  chosen 
chief  is  a  man  of  prayer  and  never  en- 


ters upon  the  duties  of  the  day  without 
invoking  the  divine  blessing  upon  him- 
self and  the  people.  It  lends  stability 
to  any  great  enterprise  when  it  is  known 
that  the  conspicuous  leaders  in  it  are 
more  intent  on  honoring  their  Lord  and 
Master  than  in  promoting  their  own 
individual  interests. 

In  this  age  of  commercial  activity  and 
gigantic  enterprises,  when  worldly  am- 
bition dominates  so  many  minds,  when 
temptations  to  wrong-doing  are  so  rife, 
and  when  almost  daily  the  public  is 
stai^^led  by  defalcations  and  suicides, 
it  is  well  for  Christian  teachers  to  call 
the  people  back  to  the  fundamental 
prfnciples  of  the  Gospel,  and  to  reiter- 
ate the  words  of  Christ  himself,  that  a 
man's  life  consisteth  not  in  the  abun- 
ance  of  the  things  which  he  possesseth. 

There  is  one  thing  needful  to  make  a 
home  what  it  should  be,  and  what  the 
Lord  intended  it  to  be,  and  without 
that  one  thing  no  home  can  be  an  ideal 
or  scriptural  home.  There  are  homes 
palatial  in  all  their  appointments,  in- 
vested with  all  that  taste  and  skill  can 
devise,  and  yet  they  are  repulsive  as  the 
walls  of  a  dungeon,  because  there  is  no 
love  within  them,no  beauty  of  Christian 
grace,  no  delicate  touch  of  sympathy,  no 
gentle  words  of  loving  assurance,  no 
open  Bible,  no  altar  of  prayer  for  the 
burdened  soul. 

We  live  so  much  on  the  lower  plane  of 
our  natures;  we  are  touched  so  constant- 
ly by  the  things  that  appeal  to  our 
animal  senses,  that  we  are  in  danger  of 
forgeting  the  higher  plane,  and  neglect- 
ing the  things  that  address  themKelves 
to  our  spiritual  senses.  Raised  to  the 
dignity  of  an  intelligent  moral  and  re- 
sponsible being,  man  has  powers  and 
faculties  whose  demands  cannot  possi- 
bly be  satisfied  by  that  which  simply 
responds  to  the  outward  and  physical 
nature. 

The  testimony  of  those  who  have  ex- 
hausted all  earthly  resources,  and  yet 
have  become  more  and  more  dissatisfied 
and  restless,  and  miserable,  coupled 
with  the  testimony  of  those  who  assure 
us  that  they  have  found  the  secret  of 
true  happiness,  in  a  perfect  subordina- 
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tion  of  the  pbysioal  to  the  spiritoal,  to 
put  forever  to  silence  those  who  are 
seeking  to  obtain  solid  happiness  in 
the  things  that  perish.  Above  the  din 
of  battle  and  the  clash  of  arms ;  above 
the  confased  noise  of  the  rushing,  bust- 
ling world,  I  hear  the  gentle  voice  of 
Him  who  spake  as  never  man  spake, 
saying:  "  Come  unto  me  all  ye  that 
labor  and  are  heavy  laden  and  I  will 
give  you  rest.  Take  my  yoke  upon  you 
and  learn  of  me,  for  I  am  meek  and 
lowly  in  heart,  and  ye  shall  find  rest 
unto  your  souls.  For  my  yoke  ts  easy, 
and  my  burden  is  light.*' 

The  human  consciousness  is  so  be- 
numbed by  sin,  that  it  often  fails  to 
respond  to  the  voice  of  truth;  and  the 
human  mind  is  so  occupied  with  ma- 
terial things,  with  the  pressing  demands 
of  the  physical  nature,  that  it  often 
fails  to  discern  those  spiritual  realities, 
on  the  right  apprehension  of  which  de- 
pends our  present  enjoyment  and  eter- 
nal welfare.  Opportunities  freighted 
with  the  greatest  possibilities  and  rich- 
est blessings  are  forgotten,  amidst  the 
numerous  and  distressing  cares  which 
worry  and  torment  us,  while  the  Master 
is  close  by  our  side  for  the  purpose  of 
whispering  that  there  is  a  better  way  to 
spend  the  precious  moments  of  life. 
When  will  those  who  are  professedly 
Christian,  and  anxious  to  be  busy  and 
useful,  learn  the  lesson  of  dropping 
what  we  have  no  right  to  carry,  and  of 
hastening  to  the  feet  of  the  Savior,  whose 
words  of  wisdom  will  more  than  repay 
us  for  every  moment  snatched  from  the 
round  of  secular  pursuits. 

Whatever  we  may  fail  to  possess  of 
educational  advantages,  of  social  privi- 
leges, of  material  comforts,  there  is  one 
thing  that  we  cannot  safely  do  without, 
namely:  a  personal,  vital  and  saving  in- 
terest in  the  redemption  of  Christ.  Pov- 
erty of  purse  may  bring  present  dis- 
comfort, but  nakedness  of  spirit  will 
produce  everlasting  shame.  The  former 
may  be  endured,  but  the  latter  can  bring 
nothing  save  unspeakable  misery.  If 
you  are  cumbered  with  much  serving, 
it  may  prove  fatal  to  your  eternal  in- 
terests, or  at  least  prevent  your  highest 


spiritual  achievement.  Marjr's  position 
at  the  feet  of  Jesus  is  better  than  Mar- 
tha's much  serving,  in  the  presence  of 
a  speaking,  teaching  Savior. 

THE  WZSDOX  OF  SOLOXOK. 

Bt  J.    B.    Thomas,    D.D.     [Baptist], 
Brookltk. 

1  Kings  z:  1-13, 

The  Old  Testament  revelation  is  given 
**in  many  parts  and  in  many  ways." 
Its  characters,  as  well  as  its  rites  and 
laws,  are  fragmentary  and  immature. 
The  "beauty  of  holiness"  is  a  full 
circle,  no  matter  from  what  angle  it  is 
seen;  but  their  "  perfectness "  is  only 
relative;  they  are  segments  of  the 
circle— convex  on  one  side  indeed,  bnt 
concave  on  the  other.  Some  one  qual- 
ity stands  out  in  bold  relief,  and  by 
that  they  are  henceforth  commemorated, 
while  all  else  falls  into  shadow.  Abra- 
ham thus  incarnates  for  us  faith ;  Moses, 
endurance;  Samson,  strength;  Elijah, 
zeal.  On  the  side  of  actual  works  Abra- 
ham was  no  more  *'  found  perfect  be- 
fore God "  than  before  the  nineteenth 
century.  Moses  also  "  spake  unadvis- 
edly with  his  lips;"  Sampson's  strength 
melted  in  the  bewitching  Yale  of  Sorek, 
and  Elijah's  courage  dwindled  to  child- 
ish petulance  uDder  the  juniper  bnsh. 
It  is  necessary,  therefore,  in  studying 
the  records  of  the  early  time  to  bear 
in  mind  that  *'  the  law  made  nothing 
perfect,"  and  that  the  highest  ideals  of 
that  age  are  shadows  only,  although 
shadows  of  the  true. 

It  will  not  be  needful  to  hammer 
open  the  narrative  before  us,  for  onr 
Lord  Himself  has  furnished  us  the  law- 
ful key  to  it.  **The  Queen  of  the 
South  shall  rise  up  in  judgment  with 
this  generation,  and  shall  condemn  it: 
for  she  came  from  the  uttermost  parts 
of  the  earth  to  hear  the  wisdom  of  Sol- 
omon; and  behold  a  greater  than  Solo- 
mon is  here !"  Following  this  authori- 
tative hint,  we  recognize  the  one  note- 
worthy feature  in  the  character  of  the 
Queen  of  Sheba  to  have  been  her  ear- 
nest pursuit  of  wisdom.  Solomon's  one 
legacy  to  men  also  is  not  the  memory 
of  his  royalty  or  his  riches,  but  of  his 
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**  wisdom;**  for  that  alone  truly  made 
him  great.  Indomitable  earnestness  in 
inquiring  is  thus  impliedly  commend- 
ed, and  the  high  merit  of  Solomonic 
wisdom  recognized  by  the  divine 
Teacher.  But  the  narrative  is  treated, 
not  as  something  to  be  looked  oi  only, 
but  rather  to  be  looked  ihrcvjqh  in  search 
of  **  some  better  thing  '*  beyond.  Good 
was  the  quest  of  the  earnest  queen, 
and  great  was  Solomon,  whc/se  wisdom 
she  sought  to  hear;  but  far  better  the 
yearning  for  the  "wisdom  from  above,*' 
as  the  Son  of  Qod  is  '*  greater**  than  the 
earthly  son  of  David. 

On  our  Lord's  authority,  therefore, 
we  may  fairly  assert  that 

I.  Wisdom  is  wobtht  of  DiuaENT  pxtb- 

SUIT. 

The  Queen  of  Sheba  lived  in  the  in- 
tellectual dawn  of  the  world,  and  her 
country  was  in  the  shadows  behind  the 
dawn;  but  she  was  among  them  "that 
watch  for  the  morning,**  and  that  "come 
to  the  light'*  when  its  first  beams  ap- 
pear. She  was  not  content  to  "hear 
of"  the  wisdom  of  Solomon,  but  must 
"hear"  it  also.  When  we  remember 
that  the  breadth  of  the  earth  interposed 
in  vain,  we  are  reminded  that 

1.  W\sd(ym6ot8n(A,corMU'nscfwghL  The 
Balearic  mothers  hang  t^eir  children's 
food  on  the  limbs  of  trees,  and  they 
must  go  hungry  until  they  can  bring 
them  down  with  the  bow.  So  God  lets 
the  vein  of  gold  look  through  but  not 
lie  open  upon  the  rock.  He  puts  the 
star-depths  within  reach  of  the  teles- 
cope, but  not  of  the  naked  eye.  The 
secrets  of  nature  are  given  up  to  the 
wit  and  not  to  the  listlessness  of  men. 
"The  clouds  may  drop  down  titles  and 
estates,"  but "  wisdom  must  be  bought.'* 
In  vain,  however,  is  "the  price  of  wis- 
dom in  the  hand  of  a  fool,'*  if  he  have 
"no  heart  to  it." 

2.  "  Wisdom  is  the  principal  thing."  All 
else  is  appendage.  In  Solomon*s  prayer 
at  Gibeon  he  "showed  his  wisdom," 
as  Dean  Stanley  says,  "  in  asking  for 
wisdom  ;*'  for  in  getting  the  fountain- 
head  he  got  the  stream.  Our  success  in 
life  depends  not  only  on  a  right  per- 
speotiTe — that  is  seeing  great  things  as 


great — but  on  a  right  order— that  is, 
seeking  first  things  first.  In  vain  does 
the  rich  man  "lay  up  much  goods  for 
many  years"  for  his  "soul,**  if  he  has 
not  first  made  certain  that  he  will  have 
a  "  soul "  beyond  to-night.  Wisdom 
**  held  (even )  in  her  left  hand  riches  and 
honor  "  for  Solomon.  She,  and  not  they, 
made  him  known  in  "the  uttermost 
parts  of  the  earth." 

3.  Wisdom  is  akin  to  piety.  It  is  the 
righteousness  of  the  mind  as  that  is  the 
righteousness  of  heart  and  life.  The 
wise  man  knows  the  truth,  the  religious 
man  does  the  truth.  And  this  is  prac- 
tical wisdom;  for  all  sin  is  folly.  The 
sinner  breaks  himself  upon  or  grinds 
himself  to  powder  under  the  rock  which 
is  always  in  the  way,  and  on  which  the 
wise  man  builds.  True  science  is  no 
more  at  right  angles  with  true  religion 
than  the  multiplication  table  with  hon- 
est dealing. 

A  second  proposition  fairly  warranted 
by  the  word  of  our  Lord  is  that 

n.  The  tbult  wise  abe  tbult  obeat; 
'*  great,"  that  is,  in  the  sense  of  being 
fiairly  entitled  to  confidence  and  hom- 
age. Our  knowledge  of  Solomon  is 
scanty,  yet  sufficient  to  show  him  a  man 
of  great  accomplishments,  for, 

1.  He  had  a  rare  acquaintance  with 
the  facts  of  nature,  with  "trees"  and 
"  herbs  "  and  "  fowls  "  and  "  creeping 
things"  and  "fishes."  The  accuracy 
of  his  information  concerning  some  of 
these  is  truly  wonderful — his  statement 
as  to  the  habits  of  harvesting  ants  for  in- 
stance, long  disputed,  being  just  now 
thoroughly  vindicated. 

2.  He  "knew"  better  than  most 
"what  was  in  man."  His  writings  show 
ample  knowledge  of  affairs  and  of  the 
subtler  agencies  by  which  men  are  af- 
fected. His  counsels  betray  the  ripe 
judgment  of  an  experienced  man  of  the 
world,  and  vindicate  their  sagacity  in 
current  experience. 

3.  He  had  "  largeness  of  heart."  His 
large  intercourse  wi^h  other  peoples 
had  brought  breadth  of  view  and  delib- 
erateness.  His  utterances  are  neither 
provincial  nor  ephemeral ;  they  are 
the  fruit   of   judgment*  not    of   pas- 
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Bion.  ud  M  b«long  to  all  men  in  all 
times. 

4.  He  had  an  eminently  qniok  and 
penetTatiTe  glance.  Ee  did  not  look 
Toand  the  ciicu inference,  bnt  shot  at 
onoe  to  the  centre.  Hia  prompt  judg- 
ment concpming  the  di spitted  babe  re- 
Tealed  each  an  inatinotiTe  ditoetnment. 
The  ProTerbB  gathered  in  his  name  (and 
so  donbt  largely  bis  own)  show  bowwell 
he  oonld  condense  and  hammer  Tagne 
notions  into  (tinging  "goads;"  or  to 
nae  Lord  Baoon's  fignre,  into  "edge 
tools  of  speech  wbieb  oatand  penetrate 
tbe  knots  of  business  and  affiurs."  Not 
be  who  sees  things,  bnt  be  who  sees  into 
them,  reaches  the  trnth  and  may  fairly 
be  called  wise.  Bnt  our  Lord  reminds 
ns  again  that 

III,  THX  KIBIHLT  IS  Bin  THX  SBAimW 
OPTHC  TBira. 

Commendable  as  waa  the  zeal  of  the 
qneen,  and  splendid  a^  were  the  attain- 
ments of  the  king,  there  were  manifest 
flaws  in  both,  for. 

1.  BfT  notion  <f  Iht  naturt  and  fimetion 
o/fsitdom  taas  ha.  Her  snpreme  test 
was  the  ability  to  answer  "  hard  qass- 
tions,"  and  when  her  riddlei  were  mas- 
tered abe  was  satisfied.  The  Pharisees, 
in  the  same  spirit,  asked  entangling 
qnestions  of  the  Great  Teacher  as  thongb 
aptness  in  solring  oon  an  drams  were 
Ibe  fit  criterion  of  the  Divine.  "Bmart- 
neBs"  is  still  confounded  with,  or  pre- 
ferred to,  wisdom  in  some  qnarters. 

3.  The  icMom  of  Sotomon  could  not  xhm 
himfrom  ruin.  All  worldly  wisdon  is 
tnllible  being  limited  in  scope  to  the 
indnctions  of  experieDce,  and  narrow  in 
appeal  since  it  points  maiDly  to  prn- 
deotial  motiTes.  The  "wise  are  taken 
in  their  own  craftinesB;"  wise  in  the  ab- 
stract and  for  others,  they  are  blind  and 
weak  for  themaelTes. 

3.  In  hisotdagehepronouTK^it  "uan- 
Ut/  "  and  poinled  bryond.  He  tried  the 
great  experiment  under  the  best  condi- 
tions, "for  what  can  the  man  do  that 
Cometh  aitertbe  Sing?"  Bat  the  "con- 
clnsion  of  the  whole  matter "  was  a 
warniDg  cry  to  the  yonng  to  "  fear  God 
and  keep  his  commaadmenta "  as  the 
snpreme    wisdom.       Only  He   who  is 
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"Ah,"  Baith  one,  "jou  don't  know 
what  I  am."  No,  and  I  don't  want  to 
know  what  you  are;  bat  if  yon  are  so  far 
gone  that  there  seems  to  be  not  even  a 
ghost  of  a  shade  of  a  shadow  of  a  hope 
anywhere  about  yon,  yet  if  you  believe 
in  Jesns  yon  shall  liye.  Trnst  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  for  He  is  worthy  to  be 
trusted.  Throw  yonrself  npon  Him, 
and  He  will  carry  yon  in  His  bosom. 
Oast  yonr  whole  weight  npon  his  atone- 
ment; it  will  bear  the  strain.  Hang  on 
Him  as  the  vessel  hangs  upon  the  nail, 
and  seek  no  other  support.  Depend 
upon  Christ  with  all  yonr  might  just 
as  yon  now  are,  and  as  the  Lord  liveth 
yon  shall  live, and  as  Christ  reigneth  yon 
shall  reign  over  sin, and  as  Christ  cometh 
to  glory  yon  shall  partake  of  that  glory 
for  ever  und  ever.    Amen. 


♦^ 


LOOZma  AT  THE  UNSSSN. 

Bt  B.  M.  PAI4MEB,  D.D.  rPBESBTTXBIAN], 

New  Oblxanb. 
While  we  look  not  ai  the  things  which  are 

seen,  huiaithe  things  lohich  are  not  seen, 

—2  Cor.  iv:  18. 

This  is  one  of  the  passages  so  fre- 
quent in  the  writings  of  Paul,  in  which 
human  language  wrestles  in  its  agony 
to  utter  the  deep  things  of  God.  Word 
is  doubled  upon  word,  and  emphasis 
is  piled  upon  emphasis,  in  the  effort  to 
construct  a  form  of  speech  that  shall 
not  break  down  under  the  intensity  of 
the  thought. 

Let  us  gonsideb  the  advahtjlob  of  a. 
steady  contemplatiom  of  thin06  t7nsebm 
and  etebnal. 

I.  It  brings  repose  to  the  spirit  a- 
midst  the  ceaseless  changes  of  life. 

II.  The  presence  of  the  unseen  and 
eternal  gives  assurance  of  the  final  tri- 
umph of  truth  and  rectitude. 

UL  The  sense  of  things  eternal  gives 
endurance  to  bear  the  pains  of  present 
discipline. 

IV.  The  contemplation  of  eternal  re- 
alities places  this  life  before  us  distinct- 
ly as  the  sphere  of  duty  and  of  toil. 

Only  let  us  look  across  the  border  at 
the  crown  which  awaits  the  conqueror, 
and  we  shall  esteem  this  life  precious 
because  of  the  conflicts  in  which  we  en- 


gage. If  there  be  a  lot  which  angels 
might  envy,  it  is  that  which  grace  aa» 
signs  to  us  fighting  the  Lord's  battle 
against  sin,  and  chanting  at  last  the 
triumphal  song  to  Him  who  has  "re- 
deemed us  by  his  blood  and  made  us 
kings  and  priests  unto  our  God."  (Be v. 
▼:  9.) 


FI7NSBAL  SEBVIC2. 
Life  a  Shadow. 

BtBxv.  W.  H.  LxTCKXMBAOH  [Luthxban], 

GXBMAMTOWN,  N.  T. 

Man  is  like  to  vanity :  his  days  are  as  a 
shadow  thatpasseUi  away, — Ps.  cxliv:  i. 

Tms  is  David's  answer  to  his  own  in- 
quiries, "Lord,  what  is  man,  that  thou 
takest  knowledge  of  him  ?  or  the  son  of 
man,  that  thou  makest  account  of  him  ?  " 
God's  eternity  flashed  upon  his  thought 
for  a  moment  Man's  brief  life  con- 
trasted with  His  everlastingness  is  hard- 
ly worth  naming  :  man*s  "days  are  as 
a  shadow  that  passeth  away." 

On  many  a  morning  you  have  seen 
the  mountains  bathed  in  a  flood  of 
golden  light.  And  as  you  gazed  at  the 
tableau  of  glory,  wrapt  in  admiration, 
one  and  another  cloud  crossed  the  disc 
of  the  sun,  and  oast  upon  their  green 
slopes  shadows  of  various  forms.  Leis- 
urely and  cpracefully  moving  along,  your 
eye  following  them  the  while,  they  were 
soon  out  of  sight.  Unsubstantial  and 
transitory,  their  only  use  seemed  to  be, 
to  chequer  for  a  moment  the  scene  that* 
bewitched  you.  Something  like  this 
David  meant  when  he  said,  "man  is 
like  to  vanity;  his  days  are  as  a  shadow 
that  passeth  away." 

It  follows,  then,  from  this  poetic  fact, 
that 

L  His  Lzfb  Is  Lzmitbd. 

Of  1,000,000  people,  one-half  will  be 
dead  in  less  than  half  a  century;  and 
of  the  other  half  but  one  person,  prob- 
ably, will  live  to  hear  the  bells  ring  in 
his  centennial  anniversary. 

It  would  be  a  ponderous  volume,  in- 
deed, to  handle,  if,  in  a  biography,  en- 
titled The  Life  of  Mankind,  there  were 
included  but  a  few  items  of  the  earthly 
history  of  every  individual  man,  woman 
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and  child,  since  man  was  made.  It 
wonld  take  oar  sarviyors  a  long  while 
to  find  the  leaf  in  snch  an  immense 
book  where  yonr  and  my  name  were 
mentioned;  and  Onfrt  they  would  see  it, 
probably,  in  parenthesis,  since  yonr 
and  my  little,  limited  life,  as  compared 
with  the  aggrregate  life  of  oar  race  woald 
be  worth  only  such  mere  incidental 
mention. 

And  all  figures  and  illastrations  fail 
to  give  an  adequate  conception  of  its 
brevity  or  likeness,  as  compared  with 
the  limitless  future  life.  Little,  short, 
brief  as  is  onr  present  life,  yet  of  the 
grave  responsibilities  it  inyolyes,  the 
truth  so  tersely  stated  by  the  poet  should 
ever  keep  us  thoughtful  : 

"  I  am,  and  I  can  never  cease  to  be  I " 

But  it  follows,  too,  from  the  fact  predi- 
cated of  man  in  our  text,  that 

II.    His  DJLTS  OUGHT  TO  BE  WEIiL  SPENT. 

What  false  notions  of  '*  living  well " 
obtain  in  the  world  !  The  sensualist 
often  urges  the  very  fact,  solemn  as  it 
is,  that  "  to-morrow  we  die,"  as  a  suffi- 
cient justification  of  his  eating,  drink- 
ing and  merriment.  The  covetous  think 
that  to  '*buy  and  sell,  and  get  gain,"  is 
the  best  use  of  life — a  fiction  exposed 
by  the  Master  who  said,  V  a  man's  life 
oonsisteth  not  in  the  abundance  of  the 
things  that  he  possesseth.'*  The  am- 
bitious think  that  life  is  lost  if  distinc- 
tion be  not  gained.  But 
"  Why  all  this  toil  for  triumphs  of  an  hour  t 
What  though  we  wade  in  wealth,  or  soar  in  Ikme  t 
Earth's  highest  station  ends  in  '  Here  he  lies  '— 
Aad '  dust  to  dust'  concludes  her  nobleet  song." 


So  often  deceived,  as  man  is,  by  false 
ideas  of  what  constitutes  a  well-spent 
life,  in  order  to  his  correction,  and, 
hence,  his  highest  good,  time  and  again 
he  should  be  heard  whispering  this 
prayer,  **  So  teach  us  to  nnmber  our 
days,  that  we  may  apply  our  hearis  %aiU> 
wisdom." 

These  thoughts  lead  ns  to  the  consid- 
eration of  another  deduction  from  the 
impressive  truth  of  onr  text,  that  man's 
life  is  so  very  like  a  shadow.     It  is  that 

IIL  His  DATS  OUGHT  TO  BE  DEVOTED  TO 
THE  BPECmO  END  TO  WHICH  THET  ARK 
GIVEN  HnC 

There  is  no  better  definition  of  "the 
chief  end  of  man  *'  than  is  given  in  the 
Westminster  Catechism:  *'To  glorify 
God,  that  we  may  enjoy  Him  forever." 
Who  makes  this  the  centre  of  his  re- 
volving life  will  feel  no  regret  when  he 
finds  its  wheels  wearing  out. 

This  narrow  life  is  but  the  small  ante- 
room of  a  vast,  mysterious  temple, 
ETEBNiTT.  And  in  this  little  room  we 
are  expected  to  robe  onrselves  for  pre- 
sentation to  the  '*  King,  invisible  and 
immortal."  Ever  since  time  began  He 
has  been  giving  audience  to  the  t^ildren 
of  men,  who,  in  response  to  his  sum- 
mons, have  left  this  life,  and,  once 
in  His  presence,  cannot  return  to  us 
again. 

Life's  best  use  is  to  acquire  the  nec- 
essary meetness  for  presentation  to, 
and  an  eternal  residence  with  God  and 
heavenly  society. 

"It  matters  not  how  long  we  live,  but  how." 
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Pmnkenness. 

(Lesson  for  December  7, 1884.) 
Bt  THE  Rev.  Geo.  £.  Reed  [Methodist], 

BsOOKIiYN,  N.  Y. 

Golden  Text:  Be  not  among  toine-bibbera ; 

among  riotous  eaters  of  flesh. — Pro  v. 

xxiii:  20.    Lesson.  Prov.  xxiii:  29-35. 

Visitino  Rome  years  ago  the  Hartford 
Institution  for  the  Insane,  the  guide  of 
the  party  pointed  out,  in  one  of  the 
lower  wards,  a  poor,  grovelling  wretch, 
from  whom,  as  the  result  of  nameless 
and  abominable  habits,  every  vestige  of 
humanity  »eemed  to  have  gone,  leaving 


a  beast  in  human  form.  Horrible  in 
appearance,  filthy  in  dress,  snapping 
and  snarling  with  rage  whenever  ap- 
proached, the  poor  creature— once  a  man 
of  wealth  and  social  position — yet  served 
in  living  one  useful  purpose,  namely, 
that  of  warning  to  the  hundreds  of 
young  men,  the  victims  of  similar  hab- 
its, brought  thither,  sometimes  by  )[eep- 
ers,  sometimes  by  friends,  that  in  the 
awful  spectacle  there  presented  they 
might  see  the  inevitable  onioome  of  the 
courses  upon  which  they  had  entered, 
unless  reform  or  kindly  death  shoold 
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interyene.  And  yet  terrible  as  were  the 
resnlts  of  this  poor  creature's  sin  they 
were,  nevertheless,  scarcely  more  terri- 
ble than  those  declared  by  Solomon  four 
thousand  years  ago,  to  be  the  position 
of  the  wine-bibbers  and  gluttons  of  his 
and  every  age. 

Then,  as  now,  wine  was  a  mocker, 
strong  drink  was  raging;  and  whoso- 
ever was  deceived  thereby  was  not  wise. 

How  life-like,  how  sadly  familiar  the 
picture  hung  out  to  view.  Looking  upon 
it  one  would  think  that  but  yesterday 
the  artist  had  stood  face  to  face  with  the 
blear-eyed,  red-faced,  feature-battered, 
contentious,  foul,  and  ill-smelling  tat- 
terdemaliuns,  huddled  in  the  tramp- 
room  of  yonder  city  station-house,  rather 
than  in  the  streets  of  a  city  of  four 
thousand  years  ago. 

And  yet,  familiar  as  is  the  picture 
upon  which  he  looked,  and  upon  which 
some  look  every  day  they  live,  it,  never- 
theless, is  one  upon  which  many  to-day 
look  with  the  indifference  of  fancied  se- 
curity, or  the  impatience  of  ignoble  and 
sordid  selfishness. 

Yonder  young  man — the  one  there  by 
that  gilded  bar,  under  the  light  of  that 
flashing  chandelier,  surrounded  by 
well-dressed  companions,  his  ear  gpreet- 
ed  with  voluptuous  and  dreamy  music, 
his  eye  feasting  the  lusts  of  his  heart  as 
he  gazes  upon  the  splendid  but  inde- 
cent colorings  of  the  picture  hanging 
there  upon  the  wall,  what  recks  he 
that  at  the  last — ai  the  last — that  red 
wine  will  bite  like  a  serpent,  will  sting 
like  an  adder  ?  What  knows  he  of  the 
horrors  of  drunkenness?  Thus  far  he 
has  seen  it  only  in  its  amiable  forms. 
Yonder  merchant  immersed  in  business 
cares,  coining,  it  may  be  his  very  heart's 
blood  into  gold,  what  cares  he  that 
within  a  stone's  throw  from  his  office 
men  are  living  and  dying  like  brutes 
through  strong  drink?  What  wUl  he 
care,  until  some  day  word  comes  that 
his  own  son  yesterday  was  found  drunk 
in  the  gutter  ? 

Yonder  wife  and  mother,  living  her 
sheltered,  protected  life,  nursing  her 
delicate  loves  and  sympathies,  willingly 
ignorantof  the  tides  of  suffering  surging 


about  her  dwelling,  what  cares  she  that 
thousands  of  her  sisters  are  fattening 
the  soil  of  Potter's  Field  through  the 
fatal  power  of  that  same  ruby  wine, 
which  to  her  is  but  a  thing  of  beauty 
and  of  joy?  What  viU  she  care  before 
upon  yonder  splendid  carpet  there 
shall  lie  in  drunken  stupor  the  limp 
and  nerveless  form  of  the  man — the 
husband— of  whose  danger  she  has 
never  even  dreamed  ? 

To  know  what  drunkenness  is,  to  be 
able  to  picture  it  in  all  its  horrid  real- 
ity, to  know  why  it  is  that  God  has  so 
thundered  against  it,  why  that  men 
everywhere  are  so  lifting  up  their  voices 
against  it,  go  forth  and  study  it  for  your- 
selves. Leave  your  comfortable  houses, 
sicken  for  once  your  delicate  sensibili- 
ties, and  go  forth.  Take  Solomon's  arm, 
or  better  yet,  that  of  yonder  policeman; 
go  with  him  where  drunkenness  holds 
.  its  orgies  of  lust  and  blood.  Plunge 
down,  down,  down  into  yonder  "  Dive,'* 
climb  yonder  rickety  stairway,  enter 
yonder  shattered  door,  look  at  those 
piles  of  dirty  rags  whereon  are  lying 
mother,  father  and  daughter,  all  under 
the  influence  of  liquor.  Look  into  those 
bloated  faces,  purple  of  skin,  open  of 
mouth,  and  gashed  with  wounds.  Enter 
yonder  alley  where  women,  or  what 
once  were  women,  are  shrieking,  fight- 
ing, blaspheming,  or  pawning  their  very 
shawls  from  off  their  bodies  for  strong 
drink.  Pass  into  yonder  saloon,  at 
whose  counter  men,  once  glorious  in 
their  strength,  are  squandering  in  a 
night  what  might  keep  themselves  and 
their  families  for  months  in  comfort  and 
ease. 

Follow  them  to  their  wretched  homes. 
See  children  flying  from  their  presence, 
see  the  poor  wife  as  over  the  body  of  her 
fallen  pride  she  pours  into  the  ears  of 
the  Father  the  agonizing  cry,  '*How 
long,  O  Lord,  how  long?"  And  when 
you  have  seen  all,  you  know  what 
Solomon  meant  when  he  said:  "  My 
son  hear  thou  and  be  wise,  and  guide 
thine  heart  in  the  way.  Be  not  among 
xmne-bibbers  ;  among  the  riotous  eaters  ff 
flesh ;  for  the  drunkard  and  the  glutton 
shall  come  to  poverty." 
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That  the  picture  may  be  more  deeply 
impressed  look  again,  and  closely. 

1.  Consider  how  strong  drink  causes 
physical  degeneracy,  r,  29.  The  image 
of  God  defaced  into  that  of  wretches 
with  blear  eyes,  shattered  nenres,  pal- 
sied limbs,  and  the  hundred  other  dis- 
orders induced  in  the  system  by  the 
introduction  of  a  liquid  with  which 
every  part  of  the  human  system  is  at 
war,  until  the  last  vestige  of  it  has  been 
expelled  ;  which,  as  one  has  said,  comes 
in  an  enemy,  remains  an  enemy  when 
in,  or  too  strong  to  be  resisted  and  ex- 
pelled, and  conquers  the  citadel  and 
destroys  the  life.  And  this  in  bodies 
made  to  be  temples  far  the  Holy  Ghost! 

2.  Consider  the  mental  deterioraiUm 
hinted  in  vs.  29.  34.  "Contentions," 
"babblings,"  clouded  judgments,  be- 
sotted intellects,  wasted  powers — what 
a  category  of  appaling  results  in  the  line 
of  mental  deterioration  through  strong 
drink,  the  history  of  the  Saxon  race 
alone  could  furnish ! 

3.  Consider  the  moral  nun  it  occa- 
sions, y.  33.  Ihine  eyes  shaU  behold 
strange  vxnnen,  and  thine  heart  shail  utter 
perverse  things. 

(a.)  Wine  is  oil  to  the  fire  of  lust. 
No  brothel  could  subsist  without  wine 
or  strong  drink,  as  an  ever  present  aux- 
iliary. 

(&.}  Wine  makes  the  tongue  unruly, 
extravagant,  unseemly,  obscene.  What 
shame  would  mantle  the  cheeks  of  men 
could  they  have  a  stenographic  report 
of  the  ridiculous,  incoherent^  obscene, 
blasphemous,  silly  sayings  falling  from 
their  lips  during  the  proceeding  day's 
debauch  !  Truly  when  the  wine  is  in 
the  wit  is  out. 

(c.)  Consider  the  hopeless  slavery 
into  which  the  victims  of  strong  drink 
are  pluuged,  v.  35.  I  toill  seek  it  yet 
again.  Yet  again  and  again^  until  death 
shuts  down  the  curtain  of  hope  forever; 
for  no  drunkard  shall  inherit  the  kingdom. 

Do  then  thyself  no  harm;  be  not 
among  wine-bibbers;  among  riotous  eat^ 
ers  of  flesh.    This  for  thyself. 

For  others,  like  the  Nazarites  of  old, 
like  the  children  of  Jonadab  the  son  of 
Bechab,  drink  neither  wine  nor  strong 


drink,  so  long  as  by  it  you  cause  to 
stumble  or  tempt  to  ruin  the  soul — the 
priceless  soul^of  thy  brother,  thy 
brother  for  whom  Christ  died. 


Vaaitj  of  Worldly  FleasurM 

(Lesson  for  December  14. 1884.) 

Eccles.  ii:  1-13. 

Bt  Abthub  T.  Pxbbson,  D.D.  [Pbbsbt- 

TSBIAN],  PmiAADZLPHIiu 

"To  understand  the  specific  use  of 
each  book  in  the  Bible,"  says  Bishop 
Percy,  "is  the  best  possible  commen- 
tary, and  often  makes  needless  any 
other."  What,  then,  is  the  object  of 
the  book  from  which  this  lesson  is  taken? 

It  is  to  show  that  human  Ufe^  looked 
at  from  any  point  qf  view  which  this  voorid 
qffords,  is  a  failure.  Whether  we  take 
our  stand  on  the  lowest  or  the  highest 
level,  whatever  be  the  oomparative 
breadth  of  prospect  or  range  of  hori- 
zon, all  is  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit 
This  world,  however  little  or  much  of 
it  we  have  and  hold  and  enjoy,  cannot 
satisfy  the  demands  and  desires  of 
man's  soul.  In  other  words,  man  is  too 
big  for  this  uforld.  He  is  a  half  hinge, 
whose  only  complement  is  an  nnseen 
sphere  of  life  and  an  eternal  future. 
He  has  wings  growing  which  demand 
a  nobler  flight;  he  has  a  migratory  in- 
stinct which  is  the  prophecy  of  a  sun- 
nier South.  He  has  in  him  God's  im- 
age, effiftced,  but  not  defaced.  Only  the 
divine  and  perfect  and  eternal  can  feed 
and  fill  his  whole  being. 

This  lesson  traces  the  experiments, 
conducted  in  a  strictly  scientific  spirit^ 
and  by  a  process  of  rigid  induction,  by 
which  the  wise  man  reaches  at  last  his 
conclusion  of  the  whole  matter,  record- 
ed in  the  last  words  of  this  book:  "Fear 
Ood  and  keep  his  commandments,  for 
this  is  the  whole  of  man — t.  e.,  the  secret 
of  a  symmetrical  manhood ;  for  God 
shall  bring  every  work  into  judgment 
with  every  secret  thing,  whether  it  be 
good  or  whether  it  be  evil." 

Like  many  a  scientist,  this  religious 
experimenter,  in  the  beginning  of  his 
book,  gives  us  a  summary,  by  way  of 
anticipation,  of  the  results  of  his  in- 
vestigation.    Climbing  to  the   loftiest 
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summit  which  mere  worldly  wisdom 
can  attain,  and  looking  over  human 
life,  and  even  the  whole  cycle  of  human 
history,  he  sees  that  all  is  vanity:  there 
is  no  profit  under  the  sun.  He  is  not 
only  oppressed  with  the  emptiness  of 
this  world,  but  with  its  dismal  disap- 
X>ointments  and  disasters;  it  is  not  only 
vanity^  but  vexation  of  spirit.  He  gives 
his  grounds  for  this  conclusion.  1.  Be- 
cause no  complete,  final,  aatisfaetory  re- 
suU  is  reached.  From  his  highest  suo- 
cesses  man  plunges  into  his  deepest 
failures ;  he  grows,  only  to  decline  and 
die.  2.  Because  there  is  no  permanent 
progress.  It  is  like  motion  in  a  tread- 
mill—  perpetual  activity,  but  no  ad- 
vance. It  is  like  going  up  a  hill  only 
to  round  the  top  and  go  down  on  the 
other  side;  or  like  a  motion  in  a  circle, 
in  which  you  sweep  round  the  grand- 
est curve  only  to  come  back  to  the 
starting  point.  A  generation  appears, 
and  then  passes  away  to  g^ve  place  to 
another,  which,  in  turn,  gives  place  to 
its  successor.  The  sun  rines,  moves 
along  the  celestial  arch  to  the  zenith, 
then  as  surely  declines,  to  return  to  his 
place  of  rising.  The  wind  whirls  about 
continually,  but  only  completes  its  cir- 
cuit; and  the  rivers  run  from  their 
springs  to  the  sea  only  to  rise  in  vapor 
to  the  clouds  and  be  rained  back  into 
their  springs.  There  is  what  has  been 
called  the  "law  of  circularUy,"  and  man 
is  under  that  law;  for  "Dust  thou  art, 
and  unto  dust  shalt  thou  return." 

Hence  this  world  cannot  satisfy  the 
higher  nature  of  man,  for  no  new  re- 
sult is  reached.  The  aspiring  soul 
finds,  like  the  dove  in  the  Deluge,  no 
rest,  for  there  is  none  here. 

And  now  l^t  us  trace  the  series  of  ex- 
periments by  which  this  wisest  of  the 
sons  of  men  was  brought  to  these  con- 
victions and  compelled  to  his  final 
conclusion. 

First  he  tried  pleasure  in  all  its  forms, 
from  lowest  sensuous  and  sensual  grati- 
fications to  the  highest  intellectual  and 
aesthetic  delights.  He  tried  frivolity, 
but  laughter  he  found  allied  with  mad- 
ness. He  tried  wine,  but  bitter  dregs 
lay  in  the  cup:    at    the     beginning* 


it  fascinated  like  the  serpent,  but  at 
the'  last,  like  the  serpent,  it  bU  and 
stung. 

Again  he  tried  treasure,  laying  up 
silver  and  gold  and  the  peculiar  treas- 
ure of  kings.  He  was  the  reservoir  into 
which  poured  the  streams  of  tribute — 
tributaries  indeed  I  But  gold  was  pow- 
erless to  buy  him  contentment  and  sat- 
isfaction. 

Again  he  tried  intdlechuU  pleasures 
and  treasures.  He  studied  the  sciences, 
and  especially  the  natural  sciences,  till 
he  was  familiar  with  all  the  mysteries 
of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdom. 
He  stored  up  knowledge  till  his  mind 
was  a  mine  of  jewels,  a  museum  of  rare 
and  curious  things.  He  cultivated  the 
fine  arts,  architecture,  music,  painting, 
sculpture.  His  palace  was  an  earthly 
paradise,  full  of  men  singers  and  women 
singers,  and  a  full  orchestra  of  instru- 
mental performers.  He  led  the  way  in 
great  works  of  enterprise ;  he  builded 
great  houses  and  palaces,  and  reared  a 
temple  for  the  Lord  that  rose  from  Mo- 
riah  like  a  mount  of  gold  and  snow. 
He  planted  gardens  and  orchards  and 
vineyards,  and  made  the  soil  teem  with 
fruits  and  flowers.  And  to  insure  fer- 
tility, he  constructed  immense  pools 
like  those  near  Bethlehem,  which  still, 
by  a  huge  aqueduct,  supply  Jerusalem 
with  water. 

The  result  of  all  these  experiments 
he  solemnly  puts  on  record  in  two 
words:  VanUy  and  vexation.  There  must 
be  another  world,  a  higher  life,  a  sub- 
limer  sphere.  That  alone  can  be  the 
complement  of  this  human,  mortal  ex- 
perience. Admit  that  there  is  an  un- 
seen God,  an  immortal  future,  a  per- 
fect life  beyond  the  grave,  and  what  is 
otherwise  vanity  becomes  filled  with 
inspiring  significance;  what  was  other- 
wise vexation  is  compensated  by  bound- 
less consolation.  Augustine  was  right: 
**Tbou»  O  God,  hast  made  us  for  thee; 
and  our  heart  is  restless  till  it  rests  in 
thee."  Man  can  only  reach  his  tDhoU- 
ness  in  holiness;  and  this  world  can 
only  become  bright  and  beautiful  as  it 
wheels  into  its  orbit  about  the  Sun  of 
Righteousuess. 
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Tbe  Cre*tor  fiemMnberad. 

(Lesson  for  December  21, 1884.) 
Bt  Fbedsbick  a.  Noble.  D.D.  [Gonobe- 

OATIONUi],  ChiCAGK),  IlL. 

Remember  iioio  thy  CrecUor  in  the  days  of 
thy  youtfu — Eccl.  xii :  1. 
"Now  !"     "  In  the  days  of  thy  youth  /" 
It  is  a  thing  to  be  done  at  once.     To 
those  st&nding  on  the  threshold  of  life 
there  seems   to  be  no  need  of  hnrry. 
There  is  hardly  anything  in  which  the 
old  and  young  differ  more  than  in  their 
feelings  about  the  flight  of  time.     Chil- 
dren think  the  days  and  the  months 
and  the  years  are  long,  very  long.  Often 
the  only  expression  they  can  give  to 
their  sense  of  the  length  of  the  period 
from  one  holiday  to  another  is  a  long 
breath  and  a  sigh.     Aged  people  think 
they  have  hardly  time  to  tnm   round 
before  the   morning   has  settled  down 
into  the  night,  and  the  old  year  has 
given  place  to  the  new.     It  is  hardly 
too  much  to  claim  that  the  aged  people 
come  the  nearer  to  being  right.     Bryant 
has  a  little   i>oem  entitled,  **The  Old 
Man's  Counsel,'*  in  which  the  increas- 
ingly rapid  movements  of  our  years  are 
likened  to  the  increasingly  rapid  beat- 
ings of  a  partridge's  wing.     It  is  an  apt 
illustration.  Pulse-beats,  clock-strokes, 
revolutions  of  suns  and  stars,  are  right 
on  and  on ;  and  to  a  thoughtful  person  it 
is  amazing  to  see  with  what  rapidity  our 
to-days  fade  away  into  yesterdays.  The 
Scriptures  do  well  to  urge  all  youth  to  an 
immediate  remembrance  of  God. .  There 
are  four  good  and  sufficient  reasons  for 
acting  on  this  recommendation. 

L  It  is  easier  to  remember  Qod  in 
youth  than  later  on  in  life.  The  years 
are  quite  likely  to  bring  us  under  bond- 
age to  a  great  many  wrong  views  and 
tendencies  and  habits.  After  drifting 
along  without  God  for  a  while,  it  is 
only  with  severe  effort  and,  it  may  be, 
with  a  sharp  sense  of  cross-bearing  that 
we  shall  be  able  to  turn  about  and  fall 
into  line  with  those  who  acknowledge 
God  and  try  to  obey  His  command- 
ments. Nothing  is  more  common  than 
for  men  and  women  who  have  put  off 
confessing  Christ  till  well  advanced  in 
years,  to  say,  '*  We  wish  we  bad  taken 


our  stand  earlier."  "Remember  noui 
thy  Creator."  It  is  never  so  easy  as 
when  young. 

II.  There  is  more  happiness  to  be 
found  in  a  life  in  which  one  early  comes 
into  the  remembrance  of  God.  There 
is  good  reason  for  this.  Nobody, 
whether  old  or  young,  can  ever  be  quite 
happy  with  a  conscience  not  altogether 
at  ease.  Joy  is  a  bird  that  flies  away 
when  there  is  no  inward  peace.  We 
must  either  fall  in  with  conscience  and 
do  what  conscience  requires,  or  we 
must  destroy  conscience  —searing  it  as 
with  a  hot  iron— so  that  there  shall  be 
no  more  energy  in  it  to  rebuke  us  for 
our  folly  and  wickedness,  or  we  can 
have  no  satisfaction  in  life. 

It  is  a  notion  widely  entertained  and 
often  expressed,  that  for  this  present 
time  it  is  only  the  world  which  can 
afford  us  much  real  gratification,  and 
that,  when  we  renounce  the  world  for 
God  we  must  consent  to  forego  joy.  Not 
so.  For,  measure  them  off  and  lay  them 
down  side  by  side,  pleasure  for  pleas- 
ure, delight  for  delight,  satisfaction  for 
satisfiaction,  and  it  will  be  found  that 
remembering  God  is  a  thoosand-fold 
more  remunerative  of  joy  than  disre- 
garding Gk>d.  No  man  rises  so  high  in 
happiness  as  the  man  who  from  first  to 
last  does  God's  will.  The  music  of  the 
happiness  God  confers  is  a  whole 
octave  above  the  music  of  the  happi- 
ness men  can  know,  independent  of 
God :  for  the  happiness  which  God  has 
provided  for,  and  to  which  He  lends 
approval,  is  the  happiness  which  grows 
out  of  or  is  associated  with  dntifulnesa, 
and  truth,  and  purity,  and  faith,  and 
love,  and  with  all  high  and  holy  aspi- 
rations. 

"  l^rtoe  alone  can  give  true  Joy : 
The  sweets  of  virtue  never  clojr." 

m.  One  who  takes  this  course  is 
more  useful.  To  remember  God  in 
youth,  and  all  the  way  through,  is  to 
make  life  more  worth  living. 

There  are  a  great  many  forms  of  am-> 
bition.  Some  are  ambitions  to  have 
what  they  call  '*a  good  time  "in  life; 
some  to  be  rich,  and  own  stores  and 
railroads   and  steamboats  and  lands» 
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and  have  fine  bonses  and  carriages  and 
books  and  paintings,  and  all  that ; 
some  to  rise  to  high  places  of  honor 
and  power.  They  want  to  sit  in  the 
seats  of  authority,  and  help  make  and 
administer  the  laws.  Some  are  ambi- 
tious to  be  scholars,  and  fill  the  world 
with  the  renown  of  their  intellectual 
capacities  or  their  learning;  some  to  be 
inventors  and  explorers — the  discover- 
ers of  things  new  and  strange.  Much 
of  this  is  good,  and  to  be  commended: 
but  it  is  safe  to  say,  that  the  highest 
and  worthiest  ambition  which  it  is  pos- 
sible for  anybody  to  cherish,  is  the  am- 
bition to  be  really  and  largely  useful. 

'  The  highest  benedicticns  hide 
Where  Bacriflce  is  pure  and  trae." 

Persons  who  remember  God  early 
will  be  quite  sure  to  be  useful  in  two 
ways. 

1.  They  will  be  quite  sure  to  do  more 
specific  work  for  God  and  for  helping 
on  the  kingdom  of  God.  There  will 
be  no  long  stretches  of  years  when  the 
mouth  will  be  closed  against  the  speak- 
ing of  the  Name  that  is  above  every 
name.  Many  souls  have  been  led  into 
thoughtfulness  and  prayer  and  faith  and 
consecration  by  the  simple,  winning  ap- 
peals of  mere  children.  Remembering 
God  while  yet  children,  they  do  not  lose 
the  chance  of  being  serviceable  to  Him 
as  children.  "  Father,  why  Qon't  you 
do  as  uncle  does?"  "Very  well;  what 
does  your  uncle  do  ?**  **  He  prays  in  his 
family."  It  was  the  stray  arrow  which 
struck  the  heart,  and  brought  the  father 
to  his  knees  in  loving  surrender. 

2.  The  whole  life  will  be  pitched  to  a 
higher  key  of  fidelity  and  honor.  When 
the  end  comes,  and  the  silver  cord  is 
about  to  be  loosed,  and  the  golden  bowl 
is  about  to  be  broken,  there  will  be  no 
deep  regrets  that  one  has  walked 
through  all  his  years,  and  used  all  his 
resources,  and  exerted  all  his  influence 
without  any  thought  of  God  in  it  all,  or 
any  desire  to  please  Him.  The  godly 
man  is  the  highest  type  of  man,  and 
the  man  from  whom  his  generation  may 
well  expect  most. 

IV.  To  remember  God  is  what  the 
young  (mghi  to  do.     It  is  the  right  and 


dutiful  thing  for  them  to  do.  Whatever 
weight  may  attach  to  the  preceding  sug- 
gestions, this  is  the  crowning  consider- 
ation. Each  soul  owes  it  to  God  to  ac- 
knowledge and  follow  Him.  There  is 
no  human  being — no  matter  how  young 
nor  how  old,  if  he  is  not  too  young  to 
have  arrived  at  the  use  of  his  faculties, 
nor  so  old  as  to  have  lost  the  use  of  his 
faculties — who  is  not  under  obligation 
to  love  and  obey  God. 

God  is  our  OrecUor,  "Remember  now 
thy  Creaiar,"  We  owe  our  life  to  Him, 
aiid  all  our  faculties,  and  all  our  privi- 
leges and  opportunities.  **In  Him  we 
live  and  move  and  have  our  being." 

God  is  our  Fhther.  This  is  what 
Jesus  has  taught  us  to  call  Him:  **Onr 
FaOwr  which  art  in  heaven."  Jesus  was 
fond  of  saying,  "  My  Father."  He  was 
just  as  fond  of  having  everybody  else 
say  it:  "My  Father  and  your  Father." 
Jesus  wanted  men  and  women  and  chil- 
dren to  take  Grod  to  their  hearts,  and  to 
let  their  hearts  go  out  to  Him  as  a 
Father.  For  He  loves  us  as  a  Father. 
He  deals  with  us  in  the  tenderness  and 
bountifulness  of  a  Father.  If  we  have 
health,  cheering  prospects  in  life,  whole- 
some and  stimulating  associations, 
sweet  homes,  a  knowledge  of  the  way 
of  salvation  through  faith  in  the  Son  of 
€k>d;  or,  best  of  all,  a  personal  share  in 
this  salvation,  it  is  because  we  have  a 
heavenly  Father  who  cares  for  us,  and 
watches  over  us,  and  ministers  to  us 
out  of  the  infinite  fullness  of  His  grace. 
To  remember  God  is  the  supreme 
duty. 

On  every  ground,  then,  it  is  better  to 
heed  this  counsel,  and  fall  into  line 
with  God  as  quickly  as  possible.  It  is 
safer.  It  is  wiser.  It  is  worthier.  To 
do  this  is  to  become  a  child  of  Gk>d  and 
an  heir  of  great  and  precious  promises. 
To  do  this  is  to  seeure  the  friendship 
of  God  through  all  the  temptations  and 
trials  and  burden-bearings  of  our  lives. 
If  we  remember  God,  God  will  remem- 
ber us  and  brood  over  us  with  all  the 
tenderness  of  a  divine  affection,  and 
minister  to  us  out  of  the  measureless 
wealth  of  His  loving  kindness.  He 
will  never  leave  us  nor  forsake  us. 
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Deo.  3.— JfiMiofiory  fi8rr(oc.— Watch- 
XMo  70B  Chbibt*b  Appkabiho. — ^Loke  xii: 
87. 

Thb  design  of  these  snggesUons  is 
mainly  pmdicai ;  to  famish  appropri- 
ate topics  for  the  weekly  season  of  social 
prayer,  and  throw  ont  a  few  thoughts 
to  lead  the  minds  and  move  the  hearts 
of  God*s  people  in  this  holy  and  de- 
lightful exercise.  Hence  we  strive  to 
select  only  practical  topics  and  to  give 
a  practical  tnm  or  direction  to  the 
thoughts  we  soggest.  The  topic  for 
this  evening  has  a  supreme  pratHcal 
side,  as  well  as  a  dodrvned  otie,  in  which 
all  Christians  are  not  agreed  as  to  its 
true  interpretation.  Henoe  we  will  con- 
fine ourselves  to  the  former.  The  Chris- 
tian duty  here  enjoined,  and  in  several 
other  parallel  parahles,  is  the  duty  of 
wATCHFULHsss,  and  the  motive  is, 
Christ's  appearing,  or  a  final  personal 
accounting  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
Whether  Christ  appears  in  one  form  or 
another,  this  year  or  a  thousand  years 
hence,  is  a  matter  of  no  moment,  com- 
pared to  the  stupendous  Jact  that  He 
will  appear—  appear  in  power  and  glory, 
sooner  or  later,  and  will  arraign  every 
creature  at  His  har,  and  reward  or  pun- 
ish every  man.  He  has  entrusted  one 
or  more  talents  to  every  servant,  and 
the  day  of  inquisition  is  sure  to  come. 
Our  one  duty  is  to  be  beadt — always 
ready — "  living,'*  day  by  day,  **  as  seeing 
Him  who  is  invisible."  We  may  die  at 
any  hour,  and  the  same  preparation 
that  is  essential  to  meet  Christ  at  His 
second  appearing,  is  essential  to  meet 
death ;  death  is  the  practical  appearing 
of  Christ  to  the  individual  saint,  crown- 
ing him  with  victory  in  the  supreme 
conflict  and  taking  him  home  to  glory. 

1.  Watching  implies  careful  attention 
to  present  duty. 

2.  A  prayerful  study  of  the  signs  of 
the  times,  to  learn  the  will  of  Gk>d  and 
the  indications  of  His  appearing  to  re- 
vive and  bless  His  people. 

3.  Daily  living  with  death,  eternity, 
and  the  judgment  day  in  full  and  vivid 

iw. 


Dec.  10. — Lzvxso  to  God  m  smaui 
TKixos.-~Luke  xvi:  10. 

The  Bible  emphasiiEes  UtUe  things;  the 
widow's  two  mites;  dead  flies  in  the 
ointment;  a  cup  of  cold  water;  and 
here  in  Luke  Christ  says,  **  He  that  is 
&ithful  in  that  which  is  least  is  faith- 
ful also  in  much;  and  he  that  is  unjust 
in  the  least  is  unjust  also  in  much." 
Small  things,  as  a  rule,  are  a  surer  in- 
dex to  character  than  great  things.  They 
are  spontaneous,  unstudied*  trifles  in 
themselves,  yet  showing  the  drift  of 
our  daily  thought  and  life.  Besides, 
life  is  mainly  made  up  of  little  things; 
minute  thoughts,  seemingly  trifling 
acts,  ten  thousand  minute  events,  and 
not  a  few  great  acts  or  experiences. 
Life  is  made  up  of  moments  I  And  so  it 
is  with  character.  It  is  the  result  of 
our  every  day's  thinking  and  doing  in 
the  numberless  petty  duties  or  omis- 
sions, virtues  or  sins  of  life.  Little 
things  make  up  the  sum  of  good  or  evil 
in  life. 

In  THX  HOBAXi  WOBXiD  TBXBX  IB  NOTHXHO 

UTTLB  m  God's  sioht.  There  is  a  boun- 
tiful harvest  in  the  little  seed  oast  into 
the  ground.  There  is  heaven  in  a  cap 
of  water  given  in  the  name  of  the  Master. 
The  widow's  two  mites  sanctifled  wealth 
and  draws  it  into  God's  treasury.  There 
is  the  principle  of  endless  life  in  the 
faintest  exercise  of  grace  in  a  human 
heart.  There  are  eternal  rewards  wrapt 
up  in  the  little  ministries  bestowed 
upon  Christ's  poor  and  friendless  and 
suffering  children. 

It  is  the  principle,  and  not  the  act 
itself,  which  gives  it  character,  import- 
anoe,  dignity  in  God's  sight.  There 
may  be  more  virtue  in  one  kind  word 
dropped  by  the  wayside,  than  in  the 
most  eloquent  sermon  ever  preached  to 
applauding  crowds  in  the  great  cathe- 
dral. There  may  be  more  virtue  in  a 
small  gift  to  some  unknown  charity, 
than  of  millions  to  found  an  institution 
to  perpetuate  one's  name.  A  few  mo- 
ments in  secret  daily  prayer,  may  do 
more  to  advance  one  in  the  Christian 
life  than  all  other  ogenoiea.    The  pray* 
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er-meeting,  where  a  handfal  ponr  oat 
their  sonls  to  God,  may  do  more  to  keep 
the  chnrch  alive  and  sinners  out  of  hell, 
than  the  sermons  and  the  worship  of 
the  congregation  on  the  Sabbath.  Look 
after  "  the  little  foxes  '*  which  spoil  the 
tender  yines.  Look  after  the  *' small 
things  "  of  faith  and  love  and  charity 
and  serrice,  if  yon  would  honor  Christ, 
and  be  honored  by  Him.  Look  after 
the  h  amble  agencies,  the  every  day  lit- 
tle opportunities,  the  casual  chance  to 
'*  sow  beside  all  waters,'*  if  yon  would 
be  a  useful  man  or  woman. 


Dec.  17.— Enoch's  wai<k  with  God. — 
Gen.  v:  24. 

The  record  of  Enoch's  life  and  charac- 
ter is  one  of  the  briefest  and  most  re- 
markable of  any  in  the  Bible.  We  have 
his  age,  his  translation,  and  a  single 
word  descriptive  of  his  character. 
**  Enoch  walked  with  God,"  a  phrase 
expressive  of  constant  companionship 
and  undisturbed  intimate  intercourse 
with  Him.  We  cannot  conceive  of  a 
more  exalted  and  spiritual  state  this 
side  of  heaven.  And  the  record  of  his 
death,  or  rather  translation,  is  equally 
wonderful.  *'  And  he  was  not,  for  God 
took  him."  His  exalted  piety  received 
a  fitting  reward.  He  was  taken  away 
too  in  early  life,  according  to  the  ante- 
diluvian duration  of  human  life.  What 
is  it  to  '*  walk  with  God  ?  "  And  is  such 
a  fellowship  possible  in  these  days  to 
His  children  ?  It  t5  possible;  it  is  the 
privilege  of  every  true  Christian. 

What  is  it  then  to  walk  with  God 
AS  Enoch  walkzd  ? 

I.  To  be  conformed  to  His  toilL  "Can 
two  walk  together  except  they  be 
agreed?"  God's  law  must  reign  su- 
preme in  the*  heart  and  rule  the  life. 
Onr  will  must  be  subordinated,  acqui- 
esce in  His,  in  all  things. 

II.  To  be  brought  into  living  actual  «j/m- 
pafhy  with  Him,  The  heart  must  go  with 
Him  as  well  as  the  allegiance.  The  soul 
must  be  drawn  to  Him  by  the  power  of 
a  great  moral  attraction.  There  mast 
be  the  mingling,  the  flowing  together 
of  feeling,  sentiment,  life,  purpose,  all 
that  constitutes  being.    Paul  had  at- 


tained to  that  state  when  he  said,  **  For 
me  to  live  is  Christ"  "  It  is  not  I  that 
live,  but  Christ  that  liveth  in  me." 

HL  To  have  divine  groM  work  ovt  re- 
demption in  the  soul.  When  that  is  done, 
when  sin  is  dethroned,  and  the  image  of 
Qod  is  restored,  and  the  spirit  of  Christ 
rules  the  heart,  heaven  is  not  far  o£f: 
God  is  very  nigh:  the  bonds  are  close 
between  the  believing  sanctified  child 
and  the  Eternal  Father.  The  transition 
from  earth  to  heaven,  from  conflict  to 
victory,  will  be  easy  and  natural. 


Dec.  24. — The  Glad  Tmnfos.— Luke 
ii:  10-14. 

Falling  on  the  eve  of  Christmas,  it  is 
proper  that  our  thoughts  and  prayers 
at  this  service  should  be  inspired  by 
this  transcendent  theme. 

**  The  Glad  Tidings."  No  such  mes- 
sage of  good  news  ever  fell  on  angelic 
ears;  no  such  message  of  mercy  ever 
sounded  its  notes  in  hell;  no  such  proc- 
lamation of  joy  ever  before  soanded 
down  the  sky  of  our  lost  world.  Well 
might  "  the  heavenly  host,"  who  heard 
Gabriel's  announcement,  shout,  '*  Glory 
to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth 
peace,  good  will  toward  men." 

Why  thx  Gosfxl  ib  olad  tidinos  of 
obxat  jot. 

L  The  source  of  the  proclamation 
thrills  the  heart  with  interest  and  in- 
spires it  with  hope.  It  is  direct  from 
heayen,  from  the  very  lips  of  the  Su- 
preme God,  from  out  the  bosom  of 
eternity.  Listen,  O  earth,  for  God  Him- 
self speaks,  speaks  by  the  lips  of  Ga- 
briel, who  ministers  before  the  Ever- 
lasting Throne,  and  the  multitude  of 
angels,  whose  shout  has  just  rent  the 
sky,  are  His  servants,  sent  down  to 
earth  to  herald  the  good  news. 

• 

II.  The  burden  of  the  message  is  a 
burden  of  infinite  joy  and  gladness — 
"  glad  tidings  of  great  joy  to  all  peo- 
ple"— "for  unto  you  is  born  this  day 
in  the  city  of  David  a  Savior,  which  is 
Christ  the  Lord."  The  long  expected 
Messiah,  the  Great  Deliverer,  Jesus,  the 
Savior  of  a  lost  race  is  bom  into  the 
world  in  the  fulness  of  time. 

ni.  The  dignity  and  character  of  the 
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annoanced  deliverer  is  matter  of  won- 
derment and  eternal  rejoicing.  It  ih 
the  Son  of  God,  incarnated  in  human, 
ity  !  **Grod  ho  loved  the  world  as  to 
give,"  etc. 

IV.  The  greatness  of  the  salvation  which 
He  came  to  achieve  may  well  astonish 
angels  and  thrill  the  lost  race  of  Adam 
with  extacy.  il.)  He  saves  His  people 
from  their  sins.  (2.)  He  came  to  de- 
stroy the  works  of  the  devil.  (3.)  To 
purify  and  gather  a  people  to  the  praise 
of  the  riches  of  His  grace.  (4.)  To  lay, 
in  this  moral  redemption,  the  founda- 
tions of  an  "everlasting  kingdom"  of 
**  peace  and  righteousness"  to  perpetu- 
ate the  achievements  of  the  Grofls  and 
bind  together  in  one  great  family  all 
loyal  subjects  of  the  King  of  kings. 


Dec.  31. — The  Marys  at  the  Sepui^ 
CHRE. — Matt,  xxvii:  61;  xxviii:  1-6; 
Mark  xvi:  1-8;  Luke  xxiv:  1-10;  John 
XX :  1-18. 

The  resurrection  of  Christ  is  the  piv- 
otal fact  on  which  hinge  all  the  doc- 
trines of  Christianity.  If  Christ  be 
risen  as  the  *'  first  fruits  "  of  them  that 
sleep;  if  He  hath  power  to  revive  the 
buried  dust  of  men  in  the  last  day, 
then  is  the  Gospel  witness  true,  and 
Christian  hope  will  not  be  disappointed. 
On  the  contrary,  if  the  founder  ot 
Christianity,  who  as  an  historical  fact 
suffered  death  in  Judea  eighteen  hun- 
dred years  ago,  remains  under  the  power 
of  death— is  a  dead  Christ — then  the 
Gospels  are  untruthful— there  is  no 
Jesus  and  ,no  salvation. 

Hence  the  early  preachers  of  the  Gos- 
pel laid  very  great  stress  on  the  doc- 
trine of  Christ's  resurrection.  It  was 
a  cardinal  fact  with  them.  They  bore 
special  witness  of  it.  They  challenged 
attention  to  it — challenged  it  on  the 
very  scene  of  the  crucifixion  while  the 
event  was  still  fresh  in  the  public 
mind.  There  is  no  fact  in  history  more 
clearly  and  fully  established  by  credi- 
ble evidence  than  the  fact  of  the  res- 
urrection of  Christ  on  the  third  day 
after  his  crucifixion. 

1.  Note  the  influence  which  Christ's 
resurrection  had  on  His  disciples.    It 


put   life,  hope,  inspiration  into  them 
all.     It  was  like  life  from  the  deail. 

2.  Note  how  the  early  disciples  em- 
phasized and  magnified  this  glorious 
fact;  an  empty  sepulchre  !  a  risen  Jesus ! 

3.  The  power  and  bearings  of  the  res- 
urrection life  are  not  grasped  by  the 
Church  in  these  days  and  brought  to 
the  front  and  made  conspicuous.  The 
one  stupendous  fact  in  Lnman  history 
is  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus 
Christ.  The  one  supreme  force  in  hu- 
man events  to-day  is  the  living  presence 
of  a  Divine  Personality,  incarnated  in 
living  hearts  and  holy  lives,  quickened, 
redeemed  and  transformed  by  the  grace 
of  God ! 

4.  The  Marys  were  early  at  the  sepul- 
chre, and  before  any  of  the  other  dis- 
ciples, and  their  faith  and  piety  were 
duly  rewarded. 
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We  have  just  heard  a  charmer.  Bat 
to  charm  is  not  to  convince.  For  where 
our  imagination  applauds,  very  often 
our  intelligence  protests.  The  St.  Paul 
of  Mr.  Beecher  is  a  Jewish  rabbi 
coupled  with  a  Greek  philosopher. 
But  in  this  double-faced  being  I  do  not 
recognize  my  St  Paul,  the  apostle  of 
Jesus  Christ,  whom  I  have  learned  to 
know,  by  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  his  writings  during  half  a  cen- 
tury. It  appears  to  me,  at  times,  in 
reading  Mr.  Beecher,  that  the  painter 
has,  to  some  extent,  substituted  his  own 
picture  for  that  of  his  model;  and,  if 
the  editor  of  The  Hoiounic  Monthlt 
will  permit  me  to  say  it,  I  find  that  it 
would  be  better  to  sketch  a  Beecher  in 
the  image  of  Paul,  than  a  Paul  in  the 
image  of  Beecher. 

But  perhaps  I  am  blinded  by  prej- 
udice. Am  I  not  one  of  those  commen- 
tators who  imagine  themselyes  able  to 
comprehend  Paul  **with  their  grammar 
and  their  dictionary,'*  and  who  produce 
the  impression  upon  Mr.  Beeoher  of  an 

♦Trmiwtoted  fhna  tbe  Fkenoh  bj  B«v.  O.  F. 
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owl  in  view  of  the  aurora  borealis,  or 
of  a  mole  contemplating  a  magnolia-tree 
in  fall  blossom  ?    Paul  was  by  nature 
**one  of  those  beings  that  develop  into 
poets    and  dramatists.      He    dreamed  > 
dreams,  heard  Toices,  saw  visions,  had 
translations  from  earth  to  heaven;  had 
angels  standing  by  him."    To  under- 
stand such  a  man,  it  is  necessary,  in  a 
measure,  to  partake  of  his  nature,  and 
of  his   genius.      What  a  pleasure  it 
is  to  Mr.  Beecher  to  see  the  poor  exe- 
getes,  baffled  at  every  turn  by  the  blunt 
and  abrupt  style  of  the  apostle,  and  by 
his   wandering   argumentation!    Paul 
rushes  forward  in  his  foolish  course  as 
if  he  would  never  stop.    Suddenly  he 
pauses,  leaps  to  the  right,  and  then  to 
the  left,  pursues  a  new  idea  which  pre- 
sents itself  to  him;  and,  after  a  mo- 
ment, behold!  he  quite  as  suddenly 
returns  to  the  main  beaten  path,  with- 
out appearing  to  suspect  that  there  has 
been  any  interruption  in  his  onward 
progress.    And  the   amazed  commen- 
tator, with  grammarand  syntax  in  hand, 
does  not  know  what  to  do  with  such  a 
writer. 

Let  me,  then,  say  to  my  readers  that 
this  picture  is  a  veritable  caricature, 
not  only  of  the  commentators  of  Paul, 
but  of  Paul  himself.  As  for  myself^  I 
do  not  know  of  a  writer  more  severely 
logical  than  he  who  has  been  pictured 
to  us  as  an  Arab  steed  in  full  play.  Strict 
reasoning  would  demand  that  Paul  be 
exhibited  to  us  as  a  Demosthenes.  The 
logical  necessity  is  so  preponderating 
in  his  writings  that  even  his  most  su- 
perabundant effusions  of  sentiment 
are  run  into  the  most  severe  dialectic 
mold.  Between  Mr.  Beecher's  and  my 
own  appreciation  of  Paul,  the  distance 
is  not  less  great  than  that  which  sep- 
arates the  two  opposite  shores  of  the 
Atlantic. 

But  let  us  go  at  once  to  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans,  since  that  is  the  pro- 
posed subject  of  our  present  trans- 
oceanic symposium. 

In  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Beecher,  who  de- 
velops this  thought  with  his  customary 
geniality,  this  epistle  was  essentially 
addressed  to  the  believing  Jews  of  the 


Boman  capital,  who  certainly  formed 
the  controlling  portion  of  the  Church 
in  that  city.  The  apostle  wished  to 
persuade  them  to  abandon  Moses,  with- 
out the  fear  of  thereby  committing  an 
act  of  infidelity.  He  wished  to  con- 
vince them  that  to  substitute  Christ  for 
Moses  would  not  be  to  change  the  aim, 
but  only  the  method.  This  was  to  re- 
place the  external  and  mechanical  obe- 
dience by  an  internal  regeneration. 

But  if  it  is  to  the  Jews  that  St.  Paul 
addresses  himself,  why  is  it  that  in  the 
introductory  part  (the  first  seven  verses) 
he  develops  the  idea  of  his  call  as  an 
apostle  to  the  Gentiles?  In  what  re- 
spect did  this  appointed  calling  serve 
to  furnish  him  with  the  occasion  to  ad- 
dress a  letter  to  believing  Jews?  Why 
does  he  characterize  (verse  6)  the  Chris- 
tians of  Bome  as  belonging  to  the  num- 
ber of  the  Gentiles  ?  And  why  does  he 
say  to  them  a  little  farther  on  (verse  13) 
that  he  desires  to  **have  some  fruit 
among  you  oXsOt  even  as  among  Hit  other 
Gentiles?*'  Does  he  not  explicitly  clas- 
sify the  Boman  Christians  among  the 
number  of  the  believing  Gkntiles  ?  In 
the  eleventh  chapter  he  addresses  him- 
self at  full  length  to  the  believing  hea- 
then, and  calls  them  "yoti*"  while  he 
speaks  of  the  Jews  and  of  the  believing 
Jews  as  **they,'*  We  pass  by  other 
proofs,  and  this  the  more  readily  since 
Mr.  Beecher  himself  acknowledges  that 
in  the  letter  Paal  speaks  to  the  Bomans  as 
Christian  heathens ;  but  that  this  does 
not  hinder  him  from  writing  to  the  Jews 
in  the  spirU,  To  speak  thus  is  to  honor  the 
devemess  of  the  apostle  more  than  his 
uprightness.  At  any  rate,  the  thesis 
of  my  opponent,  thus  formulated,  re- 
mains inadmissible. 

Was  it  necessary  to  prove  to  the  Jews, 
as  the  first  chapter  does,  the  state  of 
corruption  of  the  heathen  world,  and 
the  wrath  of  God  which  is  manifested 
towards  the  Gentiles  in  this  same  vile- 
ness  to  which  they  were  given  up? 
The  Jews  did  not  doubt  these  facts. 
We  perceive  that  it  is  the  entire  hu- 
man race  which  engages  the  attention 
of  Paul.  Is  it  not  for  the  purpose  of 
reassuring  the  believing  heathen  that 
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Panl  BhowB  in  the  fourth  ohftpter  that 
there  was  a  time  in  the  life  of  Abraham 
himself  when  he  was  nothing  bnt  an 
nncircnmcised  heathen,  and  that  it  is 
precisely  in  this  period  of  his  life  that 
he  was  justified  bj  fidth  without  the 
works  of  the  law?  If  Paul  thus  ad- 
dressed himself  in  spirit  to  the  Jews  of 
the  Church,  why  does  he  go  back  as 
far  as  Adam,  the  head  of  Aumontiy,  in- 
stead of  limiting  himself^  as  in  Qala- 
tians,  to  Abraham,  the  father  of  Israel? 
In  chapter  yi:  17-21,  he  reminds  his 
readers  that  they  were  formerly  "the 
servants  of  sin  and  free  from  righteous- 
ness/* Seryants  of  sin  ?  •  Yes;  the  Jews 
could,  in  a  certain  sense,  have  merited 
this  term.  But  *'  free  from  righteous- 
ness?" Never.  Did  not  the  law  hold 
them  under  its  discipline,  and  did  it 
not  put  a  barrier  between  them  and 
heathen  licentiousnei>8  ?  Very  far  from 
wishing  to  effect  a  change  in  the  views 
of  his  readers,  the  apostle  uniquely 
expresses  the  desire  of  strengthening 
them  (i:  12;  XV :  28).  To  strengthen  is 
to  confirm  their  convictions,  not  to 
transform  them. 

There  existed  then  at  Bome,  several 
years  before  the  arrival  of  the  apostle 
in  that  city,  a  Christian  community 
composed,  for  the  most  part,  of  be- 
lievers of  heathen  origin,  joined  to 
these,  without  doubt,  was  a  number  of  be- 
lieving Jews  of  heathen  origin; of  whom 
the  great  majority  adhered  to  the  spirit- 
uality of  the  apostle.  "But  God  be 
thanked  that  ye  were  the  servants  of 
sin;  hui  ye  have  obeyed  from  the  heari  that 
farm  of  doctrine  which  was  delivered  you.** 
(vi:  17.)  Thus  Paul  says  himself.  This 
congregation  had  not  been  established 
from  Palestine,  as  has  often  been  sup- 
posed ;  much  less  had  it  been  estab- 
lished by  Peter,  as  the  Boman  Cath- 
olic Church  pretends.  It  owed  its 
existence  to  Christians  coming  from 
Syria,  Asia  Minor,  and  Greece;  some 
of  Jewish,  others  of  Greek  origin,  but 
who  had  become  acquainted  with  the 
apostle  in  the  East,  and  of  whom  a  cer- 
tain number  had  come  from  churches 
founded  by  PauL  These  are  they  that 
to  meet  him  at  several  leagues* 


distance  from  Bome  when  he  arrived, 
for  the  first  time,  in  that  city,  "  whom 
when  Paul  saw.  he  thanked  God  and 
took  courage."  (Acts  xxriii:  15.)  These 
are  among  the  most  eminent  to  whom 
he  sends  greeting  (e.^.,  Prisoilla  and 
Aquila),  by  the  intermediary  of  the 
whole  Church,  in  this  large  enumera> 
tion  of  brothers,  friends,  and  comber- 
ers,  whose  names  fill  one  of  the  last 
pages  of  his  letter.  He  feels  the  need 
of  thus  recognizing  the  services  which 
they  have  rendered  to  the  Gospel  and 
to  himself^  and  to  remind  the  Church 
of  the  respect  and  affection  which  are 
due  to  them  as  the  first  bearers  of  the 
€k>spel  at  Bome,  and  precursors  of  the 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  in  this  capital 
of  the  pagan  world. 

But  why  does  he  write  snob  a  letter 
to  this  Church?  The  reply  has  often 
been  made :  Paul  wished  to  announce 
his  arrival,  and  to  prepare  for  himself 
a  favorable  welcome  among  them.  This 
suggestion  may  explain  a  letter,  bat 
not  ttich  a  letter. 

Let  us  recall  what  was  lacking  in  the 
foundation  of  this  Church.  When  the 
apostle  established  a  Christian  congre- 
gation, he  imparted  to  them,  as  much 
as  was  possible,  a  thorough  and  even 
a  very  detailed  evangelical  instmetion. 
This  is  proven  by  the  formula  which 
often  recurs  in  his  letters,  and  which 
is  applied  at  times  to  secondary  mat* 
ters:  "Do  you  not  know  thatk"  etc.  At 
Antioch,  Barnabas  and  he  thus  taught 
for  one  whole  year.  (Acts  xi:  26.)  At 
Ephesus,  Paul  hired  a  hall  belonging  to 
a  rhetorician,  where,  during  two  entire 
years,  he  daily  proclaimed  the  Word  of 
the  Lord  Jesus,  both  to  the  Jews  and 
to  the  Greeks.  (Acts  xix:  9,  10.)  Thns 
this  privilege  was  enjoyed  by  all  the 
churches  which  Pftul  founded  in  the 
pagan  world;  but  the  Christian  oongre- 
galion  at  Bome  had  been  deprived  of 
tills  privilege.  And  henoe  this  was  the 
reason,  without  doubt,  why  Paul,  prof- 
iting by  the  three  months'  rest  which 
he  enjoyed  at  Corinth  daring  the  win- 
ters of  58  and  59  (Acts  xx:  3),  wrote  a 
letter  such  as,  until  then,  he  had  never 
been  called  upon  to  write— « letter  con- 
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taining  that  which  he  wonld  have 
tanght  the  Ohristians  at  Borne  had  he 
had  the  good  fortnne  of  himself  estab- 
lishing  a  church  in  that  city.  It  was 
a  connected  and,  in  a  manner,  system- 
atic exposition  of  his  evangelical 
preaching;  or,  according  to  the  expres- 
sion which  he  employs  twice  in  this 
same  epistle,  of  Ma  Oospd,  (ii:  16;  xvi: 
25.)  He  means  by  this  remarkable  ex- 
pression the  contents  of  that  special 
revelation  which  he  had  personally  re- 
ceived of  the  Lord.  (Gal.  i:  11-16.)  In 
his  other  letters  (with  the  exception 
of  those  to  the  Epbesians  and  to  the 
Colossians),  owing  to  some  particular 
circumstance^  the  apostle  continued 
and  complemented  the  general  oral  in- 
struction which  he  had  given  them  by 
special  supplementary  teachings.  But 
in  his  Epistle  to  the  Bomans  he  does 
not  aim  to  explain  a  special  point,  nor 
to  rectify  a  particular  error;  nor  does 
he  seek,  as  in  Galatians,  to  arrest  a 
Church  upon  the  verge  of  Jewish  legal- 
ism, or,  as  in  1  Corinthians,  to  reclaim 
a  Christian  congregation  from  certain 
vagaries  of  a  Hellenic  nature  to  Chris- 
tian holiness.  He  sees  but  two  things  : 
on  the  one  side,  man  under  cfmdenmaiion^ 
and  on  the  other,  salvcUion  by  ChriMf 
and  his  unique  aim  (which  is  that  of  his 
gospel  in  general)  in  this  letter  is,  to 
bring  this  man  and  bis  salvation  to- 
gether; to  make  one  whole  by  the  bonds 
of  faith.  Though  we  know  little  of  the 
great  heart  of  the  apostle,  we  can  form 
some  idea  of  the  solemn  impression 
which  he  ought  to  feel  in  undertaking 
the  sublime  task  to  which  he  saw  him- 
self called.  At  last  the  moment  had 
come  to  commit  to  paper  the  thought 
of  his  whole  life.  It  was  not  a  partic- 
ular subject  of  doctrine,  or  of  the  Chris- 
tian life,  which  he  was  about  to  ex- 
plain. It  was  salvation  in  its  entirety 
and  in  all  its  grandeur.  And  it  was 
not  to  a  little  comer  of  the  world  that 
he  addressed  himself,  as  when  he  wrote 
to  Thessalonica,  or  to  Corinth,  to  Phil- 
ippi  or  to  Gralatia.  It  was  to  the  Eter- 
nal City,  to  the  capital  of  the  world, 
which  was,  as  has  been  said,  a  reavmi 
of  the  entire  world.  What  St.  Paul  was 


obliged  to  experience  in  applying  him- 
self to  execute  such  a  task,  he  alone 
could  tell  us;  yet  in  studying  this  in- 
comparable writing  we  can  obtain  some- 
what of  an  impression  of  it.  Similar 
to  the  angel  in  the  Book  of  Bevelation, 
flying  in  the  midst  of  heaven,  *'  having 
the  everlasting  Gospel  to  preach  unto 
them  that  dwell  on  the  earth"  (Bev. 
xiv:  6),  the  apostle  soars  above  all  dif- 
ferences of  nationalities,  religions,  lan- 
guages, and  culture.  He  beholds  at  his 
feet  all  humanity,  and  the  whole  course 
of  its  history.  Then  from  this  lumin- 
ous sphere,  where  his  spirit  dwells,  he 
causes  to  descend  to  those  vast  regions 
filled  with  the  darkness  of  sin,  of  suffer- 
ing, and  of  death,  the  glory  of  salva- 
tion. 

The  preamble  reveals  the  height  to 
which  he  feels  himself  raised.  That 
which  God  had  promised  by  his  proph- 
ets He  had  delivered  to  Paul,  set  apart 
for  this  mission  by  God  Himself,  to 
proclaim  it  to  the  world,  especially  to 
the  Gentile  world,  This  mission  Paul 
had  received  from  the  risen  Christ,  the 
Lord  not  only  of  the  Jews  as  Son  of 
David,  but  of  the  entire  world,  as  Son 
of  God.  And  it  is  for  this  reason  that 
he  can  write  to  the  Church  at  Borne, 
although  he  had  not  at  all  founded  it. 
It  was  part  of  his  vast  diocese,  the 
world  of  the  Gkntiles.  If  he  has  not 
yet  visited  this  capital  of  the  world,  it 
was  neither  fear  nor  shame  that  hin- 
dered him.  When  one  bears  a  message 
which  embraces  the  salvation  of  all  that 
call  themselves  men,  one  triumphs  over 
such  feelings. 

But  is  the  world  in  need  of  salvation? 
Contemplate  the  heathen  delivered  unto 
the  bondage  of  the  most  ignoble  and 
unnatural  passions.  This  abject  con- 
dition, unto  which  they  are  delivered, 
is  the  evidence  of  the  condemnation 
that  rests  upon  them.  (Ist  chapter.) 
And  what  of  the  Jews  ?  In  spite  of  the 
severity  of  their  judgments  upon  the 
Gentiles,  and  their  more  respectable 
condition,  morally  and  externally,  were 
they  really  better?  They  dishonored 
by  their  conduct  the  name  of  God  in 
the  heathen  world  where   they  were 
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scattered.  And  because  they  were 
Jews,  thej  imagined  that  the  judg- 
ment of  God  would  spare  them!  But 
"Qod  is  no  respecter  of  persons." 
The  divine  wrath,  which  rests  already 
visibly  npon  the  Gentile  world,  is  slow- 
ly gathering  around  the  Jewish  people, 
and  is  soon  to  be  visited  upon  them. 
(2d  chapter. ) 

All  mankind  is  under  the  weight  of 
God's  wrath.  And  let  no  one  excuse 
himself  by  saying  that  God  will  over- 
rule everything,  even  the  evil,  for  good. 
This  excupe  would  be  blasphemy,  and 
would  aggravate  man's  sin.  Would  that 
every  man,  Jew  and  Gentile,  might  re- 
main silent,  and  account  himself  as 
guilty  before  God  I  (iii:  19.) 

Evidently  it  is  neither  the  Jew  nor 
the  Gentile  that  Paul  has  particularly 
in  view.  It  is  man,  alike  a  sinner  and 
condemned,  whether  Jew  or  Gentile, 
though  differently  situated.  There  is 
in  this  an  appeal  to  the  conscience  of 
all  humanity,  more  expressly  embrac- 
ing the  Jew,  because  he  dared  to  except 
himself  from  the  moss  of  mankind. 

Here  each  leaf  is  turned,  as  after 
every  day  of  creation,  when  it  is  said: 
"Thus  was  the  evening  and  the  morn- 
ing." The  night  of  condemnation  is 
succeeded  by  the  dawn  of  the  day  of 
salvation  (iii:  21);  the  wrath  of  God  is 
followed  by  the  justice  of  Ood.  This 
justice,  however,  is  not  that  which  con- 
demns, but  that  which  absolves.  But 
how  can  justice  absolve  when  the  world 
is  guilty?  Will  God  adjudge  the  guilty 
to  be  innocent?  Yes,  He  will;  and  that 
without  cetising  to  be  just.  Here,  at 
this  time,  the  secret  of  God,  long  hid- 
den, is  at  last  revealed.  For  that  long 
series  of  crimes  which  marks  the  course 
of  mankind  on  this  earth,  and  which, 
to  a  large  extent,  appeared  to  go  un- 
punished— as  if  God  had  closed  His 
eyes  to  the  perversity  of  His  creatures 
— an  innocent  victim,  chosen  by  God 
from  all  eternity,  is  offered  to  suffer  the 
punishment  before  the  sight  of  a  guilty 
world.  And  whosoever  accepts,  for 
his  own  sake,  this  judgment  of  sin  in 
the  person  of  this  victim,  and  renders 
homage   to  the  right  of  God  against 


guilty  man,  manifested  in  thia  sorrow- 
ful and  voluntary  punishment,  places 
himself  thereby  in  a  favorable  moral 
condition,  in  the  which  God  can  par- 
don him,  and  show  Himself  satisfied, 
without  ceasing  to  be  just. 

This  is  that  famous  doctrine  of  juR- 
iification  by  faith,  which  is  the  soul 
of  the  teachings  of  St.  Paul,  which  was 
the  principle  of  his  moral  and  religions 
life,  and  which  is  to  this  day  the  "  let 
there  be  light"  of  the  new  creation  op- 
erating in  man.  The  passage,  iii:  23-25, 
is  the  key  of  the  whole  Epistle  to  the 
Bomans.  And  yet,  strange  to  say,  Mr. 
Beecher  passes  it  by  in  siSenoe  in  his 
exposition  of  the  Epistle.  Are  we  not 
entitled  to  ask  him  to  account  for  such 
a  singular  omission?  Is  it  allowable 
to  throw  a  bridge  over  the  abyss  of  di- 
vine mercy  and  holiness  as  lightly  con- 
structed as  this  contemptuous  phrase, 
**Rabbinifi  reasoning?** 

After  having  thus  founded  justifica- 
tion upon  the  work  of  Christ,  St.  Paul 
confirms  this  means  of  salvation  by  his 
own  agreement  with  Jewish  monothe- 
ism in  general,  which  demands  that, 
since  God  is  God  of  all,  the  means  of 
salvation  should  also  be  within  reach 
of  all;  then,  more  especially  by  the  ex- 
ample of  Abraham,  who  seized  the  Di- 
vine promise  by  the  hand  of  faith,  and 
thereby  obtained  the  righteousness 
which  he  did  not  possess  by  his  works. 
And  in  order  that  the  Jews  and  the 
Ckntiles  might  with  equal  certainty 
secure  the  salvation  by  faith  which  Paul 
announced,  it  was  necessary  that  no 
one  should  doubt  his  entire  agreement 
with  tha  revelations  hitherto  accorded 
to  the  Jews.  This  is  the  contents  of 
the  latter  part  of  the  3d  chapter,  and  of 
the  whole  of  the  4th  chapter. 

The  first  part  of  the  5th  chapter 
finishes  the  picture  of  justification  by 
faith,  in  adding  thereto  an  essential 
trait,  viz.:  that  this  justification,  pos- 
sessed to-day,  will  not  be  wanting  in 
the  future  before  the  divine  tribunal. 
Here  Mr.  Beecher  compares  the  argu- 
mentation of  St.  Paul  to  a  torrent^ 
which,  after  having  foamed  and  eddied 
in  a  ravine,  gently  flows  into  a  green 
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prairie.  It  is  owing  to  his  brilliant 
imagination  that  Mr.  Beeoher  has  seen 
all  this.  In  reality,  the  preceding  arga- 
ment  oontinnes  calm,  serene,  rigid,  and 
even  mathematical,  one  might  say. 
**  When  I  was  an  enemy,  an  object  of 
wrath,  Gk>d  justified  me;  now  that  I  am 
justified,  will  Qod  make  me  an  object 
of  His  wrath  ?"  This  is  the  line  of 
reasoning  in  its  simplicity.  It  is  upon 
this  irresistible  a  fortiori  argument  that 
he  rests  for  the  faithful  assurance  of 
salvation.  Am  I  not  right,  therefore, 
in  speaking  of  the  mathematical  rigor 
in  which  Paul  envelops  the  most  sub- 
lime emotions  of  his  feelings? 

Cbndenmation  pronounced  upon  all, 
justice  (righteousness)  o£ferred  to  all ; 
behold  the  contents  of  these  first  two 
parts  of  the  epistle!  The  third  puts 
them  into  mutual  logical  "relation  with 
one  another,  and  thus  crowns  this  first 
part.  The  cause  operating  in  Adam 
was  a  feeble  one,  and  yet  it  was  suffi- 
cient to  found  an  empire  of  universal 
death.  Grace  operating  in  Christ  in- 
cluded infinitely  more  powerful  factors; 
will  it  not,  therefore,  be  most  surely 
efficacious  in  founding  a  reign  of  life 
of  which  all  believers  shall  be  the  bear- 
ers? Herein,  again,  is  found  an  argu- 
ment of  mathematical  rigor  to  express 
the  triumphant  certainty  of  faith.  The 
foundations  of  faith  are  laid;  by  being 
justified,  the  sinner  is  restored  to  a 
normal  state  in  the  sight  of  God.  His 
favor  is  restored  to  man.  But  what  will 
morality  gain  thereby?  Will  it  lose 
nothing  in  this  convenient  position? 
And  for  the  purpose  of  sanctification. 
will  it  not  be  necessary  at  least  to  re- 
turn to  the  law,  hitherto  avoided  as  a 
means  of  justification.  The  apostle 
examines  this  question  in  chapters  vi. 
to  viii.  And  this  is  his  reply:  On  the 
one  hand,  the  union  of  faith  with  Christ 
dead  for  sin  morally  constrains  the  be- 
liever to  die  to  sin.  His  plan  of  life 
can  no  longer  carry  with  it  the  possi- 
bility of  sinning.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  union  of  faith  with  the  risen  Christ 
consecrates  him  to  a  holiness  resem- 
bling that  of  Christ  Himself.  This 
principle  of  sanctification«onoe  for  all 


established  in  the  heart  by  faith  is 
Christ,  dead  and  risen  again,  is  an  emi- 
nence from  which  the  believer  could 
not  escape,  except  on  the  condition  of 
renouncing  faith  itself.  Chript  thus 
supplants  the  ancient  spouse,  the  law, 
in  the  believing  soul,  in  that  superior 
world  to  which  He  had  elevated  the 
soul  with  Himself.  He  can  break  with 
the  law  without  scruple. 

And  there  is  no  reason  to  regret  this 
ancient  spouse.  The  apostle  here  ap- 
peals to  his  experience  as  a  sincere 
Jew.  The  law  had,  indeed,  revealed 
sin  unto  him,  but  without  aiding  him 
to  overcome  it.  Under  this  master  he 
was  sensible  of  his  chains  only  to  feel 
more  grievously  their  weight.  *0, 
wretched  man  that  I  am,  who  shall  de- 
liver me  ?"  This  cry  of  distress  was  all 
that  he  had  learned  in  the  school  of  the 
law.  But  heaven  responded  to  bis  cry; 
the  Deliverer  is  come.  The  Spirit  of 
Life  which  is  in  Jesus  Christ  (Bom. 
viii:  3),  and  by  which  his  justification 
in  Christ  has  been  sealed,  has  at  last 
broken  his  chains.  He  has  recognized 
the  victory  of  the  Spirit  over  the  flesh. 
And  the  power  of  death,  thus  broken 
in  his  heart,  will  one  day  be  vanquished 
by  virtue  of  the  same  Spirit,  even  in 
his  own  body.  The  believer,  having 
become  the  son  of  God  by  the  life  of 
the  Spirit,  will  also  become  the  inherit- 
or of  God.  (Chap,  viii:  1-17.) 

Here  the  apostle  discloses  a  new  per- 
spective. FromJUstification  there  issues 
sanctification;  from  sanctification  there 
proceeds  glory— the  perfect  realization 
of  the  destiny  of  man.  Without  doubt 
salvation,  to  the  degree  of  glory,  is  yet 
to  come;  but  all  tends  thither.  Nature 
invokes  this  new  estate  by  the  univer- 
sal sigh  which  is  heard  in  a  world 
where  all  suffer  and  die.  The  children 
of  Gk>d,  inclosed  in  this  infirm  and  ten- 
der body,  invoke  it.  The  Spirit  of  God 
Himself  invokes  it,  filling  with  a  long- 
ing sigh  the  hearts  in  which  He  dwells. 
Everything  •co-operates  to  hasten  the 
advent  of  this  blessed  state  to  which 
God  has  predestined  the  believers,  and 
where  they  will  bear  the  perfect  image 
of  their  elder  brother.    Who,  then,  will 
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oppose  himself  to  the  accomplishment 
of  Ood's  designs  towards  them?  They 
need  righteousness ;  Ood  has  given  it 
unto  them.  They  need  holiness,  in 
Tiew  of  the  final  absolution  which  the 
Judge  must  pronounce  upon  them. 
Christ,  the  Judge  Himself,  procures 
this  for  them.  They  need  perseverance 
in  the  warfare  against  the  inseparable 
sufferings  of  the  Christian  life.  The 
love  which  Christ  has  shown  to  them 
is  stronger  than  the  fear  of  death  and 
all  the  conjured  powers  of  the  universe. 
And  again  in  that  magnificent  passage 
where  the  feeling  overflows,  everything 
is  strictly  logical,  and  we  can  find  the 
systematic  plan,  according  to  which 
the  order  of  salvation  has  been  pre- 
sented: condemnation  and  justice,  sin 
and  holiness,  grief  and  glory. 

But  let  us  hasten  to  a  close  of  this 
feast,  otherwise  our  guests  might  dis- 
perse—if  they  have  not  already  done  so. 

After  having  explained  this  salvation, 
Paul  retraces  its  progress  in  the  history 
of  mankind:  for  here  arises  a  dark 
problem  which  might  provoke  doubt 
against  salvation  itself.  For  how  can 
Israel,  the  chosen  people,  reject  this 
salvation,  if  it  were  that  which  the 
prophets  had  foretold?  This  is  the 
problem  which  engages  Paul  in  the  fol- 
lowing portion  (chapters  ix-xi)  of  his 
epistle.  I  can  be  brief  upon  this  point, 
because  here  I  more  nearly  agree  with 
Mr.  Beecher.  The  divine  election  could 
not  be  absolute  in  the  sense  that  God 
would  dispense  with  the  necessary 
moral  conditions  in  man  for  the  accom- 
plishing of  His  plans  (chapter  xi).  It 
is  not  God  that  has  broken  with  Israel; 
it  is  Israel  that  has  broken  with  God  in 
not  wishing  to  recognize,  in  the  hour 
of  Christ's  advent,  the  end  of  the  law 
and  the  death  of  its  theocratic  monop- 
oly, and  thus  hindering  the  preaching 
of  salvation  to  the  Gentiles  (chapter  x). 
And,  finally,  all  the  Jews  have  not  been 
rejected,  and  even  those  that  have  been 
are  not  cast  off  forever.  After  Christ's 
sacrifice  shall  have  opened  the  entrance 
of  salvation  to  all  the  Gentiles,  the  re- 
demption of  the  Gentiles  shall  bring 
back  the  Jews  themselves  into  the  king- 


dom of  God.  And  the  oldest  son  and  the 
prodigal  shall  rejoice  together,  assem- 
bled at  their  father's  table.  "O  the 
depth  of  the  riches  both  of  the  wisdom 
and  of  the  knowledge  of  God." 

After  having  thus  illuminated  the  life 
and  the  history  of  mankind*  the  apostle 
again  describes  to  us  the  life  cf  the  indi- 
vidual under  the  ir\fluenoe  cfthia  aabxMon, 
He  shows  us  a  holy  and  living  sacrifice 
of  himself  daily  rendered  unto  God,  in 
the  service  of  the  Church  (chapter  xii); 
then  by  submission  and  justice  toward 
all  men,  as  citizens  in  the  domain  of 
the  state,  and  this  with  constant  regard 
to  the  return  of  Him  who  will  inaugu- 
rate the  new  order  of  things  (chapter 
xiii).  The  tenor  of  this  practical  part 
is  not  less  systematic  than  that  of  the 
other  portions  of  his  letter. 

Begard  now  the  progress  of  the 
Epistle.  From  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  it,  Paul  goes  directly  forward  to 
the  goal,  without  evasion,  without  cir- 
cumlocution, without  introducing  any 
extraneous  matter.  The  special  revela- 
tion as  touching  salvation,  which  Paul 
had  personally  received,  has  now  come 
to  an  end. 

It  is  certain  that  he  who  has  com- 
posed such  a  letter  is  not  a  dishevelled 
Bacchant,  carrying  within  his  bosom  a 
rabbi  and  a  philosopher,  and  alternate- 
ly ventriloquizing  with  the  mouth  of 
one  and  of  the  other.  He  is  a  man  nat- 
urally endowed,  at  the  same  time  and 
in  the  most  eminent  degree,  with  Ja- 
phetic discursive  intelligence  and  Se- 
mitic intuition.  Stricken  to  death  by 
Christ,  and  resurrected  as  an  apostle  of 
Christ — from  that  moment  he  placed 
the  Ckimaliel  and  the  Aristotle  united 
within  him  at  the  feet  of  this  unique 
One,  who  had  been  revealed  to  him  as 
the  son  of  David  and  as  the  Son  of 
God;  a  Jew  according  to  the  fiesh,  but 
**  who  is  over  all,  God  blessed  forever." 
(ix:  5.)  And  the  monument  which  he 
has  erected  to  this  adorable  Name,  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Bomane,  in  concen- 
trating upon  this  work,  with  an  incom- 
parable energy,  all  his  natural  and 
spiritual  forces,  will  never  be  excelled 
or  equaled. 
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GOKDrrxoiis  of  fulfit  foweb. 

Bt  William   Glkaysb   Wilkinbom. 
No.L 

Observe  I  do  not  say,  Tht  Conditions 
of  Pulpit  Power.  I  purposely  refrain 
from  that.  I  do  not  wish  to  imply  that 
I  aspire  to  make  the  present  discussion 
exhaustive.  I  shall  not  aim  at  enumer- 
ating all  the  conditions  that  must  com- 
bine to  secure  for  the  pulpit  its  proper 
measure  of  power.  I  merely  mean  to 
mention  a  few  of  them.  And  for  even 
these  few  I  shall  not  seek  to  select  those 
conditions  alone  which  possess  in  them- 
selves the  highest  intrinsic  or  absolute 
importance.  My  principle  of  choice  will 
rather  be  to  choose  for  remark  such  con- 
ditions of  power  for  the  pulpit  as  seem 
to  be  of  the  highest  importance  rela- 
tively to  US  and  to  this  living  moment 
In  the  history  of  preaching. 

In  accordance  with  this  principle  of 
choice,  I  lay  it  down  as  the  first  con- 
dition of  pulpit  power,  peculiarly  need- 
ed j  nst  now,  thai  the  preacher  sfiould  believe 
in  preaching. 

This  is  by  no  means  recommending 
self-reliance  to  the  preacher  as  a  con- 
dition of  power  in  preaching.  Self-re- 
liance is  useful  in  its  way.  It  is,  up  to 
a  certain  point  and  within  the  proper 
sphere,  a  true  condition  of  power.  A 
self-reliant  man  is  presumably  at  least 
master  of  what  strength  he  possesses. 
His  resources  are  his  own  and  he  can 
wield  them  at  will.  Besides  this  his 
self-reliance  impresses  his  fellows.  His 
fellows  are  ready  to  give  way  before 
him.  Self-reliance  both  hides  in  its 
heart  and  binds  on  its  brow  the  presage 
of  victory.  So  far  self-reliance  is  a  r^ 
condition  of  power. 

But  self-reliance  is  not  what  I  mean 
when  I  say  that  the  preacher  should  be- 
lieve in  preaching.  For  the  preacher  to 
believe  in  preaching  does  not  necessa- 
rily imply  reliance  on  self.  The  preach- 
er is  not  to  say,  '*  I  believe  in  my  preach- 
ing." He  is  simply  to  say  '*I  believe 
in  preaching."  But  to  believe  in  preach- 
ing is  still  an  ambiguous  phrase.  It 
may  mean  any  one  of  several  very  dif- 
ferent things.  To  believe  in  preaching 
may  mean  to  believe  in  it  as  an  exped- 


ient to  the  preacher  of  getting  along  in 
the  world.  Preaching  may  be  believed 
in  as  such  an  expedient  It  is  nseless 
to  dissemble  the  fact.  The  fact  exists. 
Our  fellow-men  see  it  plainly  enough. 
We  gain  nothing  by  ignoring  it  our- 
selves. The  simple  truth  is  that  preach- 
ing is  one  of  the  ways  of  earning  a  live- 
lihood. As  things  go  nowadays  with  us 
in  this  country,  preaching  is  by  no 
means  the  worst  way  of  earning  a  live- 
lihood. Moreover,  preaching  in  one  of 
the  ways  for  a  man  of  studious  tastes  to 
secure  to  himself  the  opportunity  of 
being  a  scholar.  Preaching  also  opens 
before  a  man  ambitious  of  oratorical 
distinction,  the  avenue  to  a  conspicu- 
ous professional  career.  It  is  quite  pos- 
sible therefore,  for  the  preacher  to  be- 
lieve in  preaching  as  an  expedient  to 
himself  of  getting  along  in  the  world. 
But  such  faith  in  preaching  is  not  the 
faith  in  preaching  that  supplies  to  the 
preacher  a  condition  of  pulpit  power. 

Yet  again  preaching  may  be  believed 
in  by  the  preacher  as  an  instrument  of 
moral  impression.  To  believe  thus  in 
preaching  is  good  as  far  as  it  goes.  No 
one  can  doubt  that  the  office  of  preach- 
ing may  be  made  a  powerful  instrument 
of  moral  impression.  But  a  belief  in 
preaching  like  this  is  inadequate.  It 
does  not  go  far  enough.  To  believe 
rightly  in  preaching  is  more  than  to  be- 
lieve that  preaching  may  be  made  a 
powerful  instrument  of  moral  impres- 
sion. That  is  self-evident.  It  asks  no 
faith.  It  admits  of  none.  It  is  a  matter 
of  knowledge.  But  the  belief  in  preach- 
ing which  supplies  to  the  preacher  a 
real  condition  of  power,  is  not  know- 
ledge. It  is  faith,  sheer  faith.  Yon  do 
not  know.    Yon  believe. 

Believe  what?  what  must  I  believe 
with  reference  to  preaching  in  order  to 
make  my  belief  a  condition  of  pulpit 
power  ?  You  must  believe  that  preach- 
ing is  an  ordinance  of  €k>d.  You  must 
believe  that  it  is  an  ordinance  of  Ood 
in  a  peculiar  sense.  In  one  sense  every 
nse  of  speech  that  men  can  make  is  an 
ordinance  of  God.  But  preaching  is  an 
ordinance  of  God  in  another,  in  a  high- 
er, sense  than  this.    Preaching  was  or- 
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dained  by  Qod  in  a  speoUl  and  Bingnlar 
manner,  to  be  the  means  of  saving  men. 
This  is  the  truth,  and  this  tmth  must 
be  believed  by  the  preacher  in  order  to 
fulfil  the  first  condition  of  pulpit  power. 
It  requires  some  courage  to  have  this 
faith.  But  you  must  be  courageous  and 
have  it.  The  world  will  smile  at  your 
folly.  The  world  will  call  you  either 
simple,  or  else  proud,  to  dream  that  your 
vocation  as  preacher  has  any  unusual 
sanction  from  Gk>d,  or  any  transcendent 
connection  with  the  saving  of  men.  In 
its  more  tolerant  moods  the  world  will 
grant  that  preaching  is  useful.  The  pul- 
pit, the  world  is  sometimes  willing  to 
say,  the  pulpit  has  its  place  among  the 
many  agencies  that  exist  for  making 
men  belter.  But  it  will  not  do  for  you, 
a  preacher,  to  accept  so  much  as  suffici- 
ent for  your  belief.  Tou  will  have  to  run 
a  little  risk.  You  will  have  to  believe  a 
little  more  than  the  world  believes.  The 
world  admits  that  preaching  is  a  means 
of  making  men  better.  You  must  be- 
lieve that  preaching  is  <A6  means  of  mak- 
ing men  better.  More.  You  must  believe 
that  preaching  has  for  its  object  con- 
cerning men  something  beyond  making 
men  better.  That  is  a  sober,  a  rational, 
a  worldly-wise  view.  The  world  will 
concur  in  that.  But  again  you  will  have 
to  run  a  little  risk.  Again  you  will  have 
to  believe  a  little  more  than  the  world 
believes.  Not  making  men  better,  but 
saving  men,  is  what  you  must  hold  to  be 
the  true  issue  of  preaching.  That  in- 
volves believing  that  men  need  saving. 
Tou  must  be  brave  and  believe  this  too 
or  you  cannot  believe  as  you  should  in 
preaching. 

But  all  has  not  yet  been  said.  To 
believe  rightly  in  preaching  implies 
something  moro.  You  must  believe 
not  only  that  preaching  is  an  ordinance 
of  Gk>d,  and  an  ordinance  of  God  in  a 
peculiar  sense,  not  only  that  preaching 
is  a  means  of  making  men  better,  nay, 
the  means  of  making  men  better,  and  not 
only  that  it  has  for  its  issue  the  saving 
of  men.  You  must  believe  also  that 
preaching  is  noi^iemporary  device,  a 
provisional  d^PB||  good  for  past 
times,  good,  ^^   ^^■^K)od  for  these 


timeSy  but  destined  mi  last  to  be  super- 
seded by  something  better.  You  must 
believe  that  preaching  was  ordained  by 
God  an  ordinance  to  endure.  This  is  the 
truth  and  this  truth  you  most  believe. 
Preaching  is  not  obsolete,  it  is  not  be- 
coming obsolete,  it  never  will  be  obso- 
lete— till  sin  is.  All  this  yon  must  be- 
lieve with  reference  to  preaching,  or 
you  cannot  preach  with  power. 

Now  to  believe  all  this  in  these  timet 
takes  courage.  If  you  are  not  a  brave 
man  you  will  not  dare  belieye  it  all.  The 
world  will  call  you  an  enthusiast  for 
believing  it,  or,  still  worse,  an  impos- 
tor as  pretending  to  believe  it.  The 
world  has  many  eyes,  and  some  of  its 
eyes  have  a  very  trying  stare.  I  tell  yon 
if  you  are  not  a  brave  man  the  world 
will  look  you  out  of  countenance.  The 
word  to  Jeremiah  is  good  yet.  When 
God  sent  Jeremiah  to  disobedient  Isra- 
el, he  charged  the  prophet,  "Be  not 
dismayed  at  their  faces.**  The  charge  is 
to  you  the  same.  Be  not  dismayed  at 
men's  faces.  Preach  as  if  you  believed 
in  preaching.  Rather,  believe  as  you 
should  in  preaching,  and  preach. 

But  I  know  what  some  will  say,  some 
preachers,  I  mean.  They  will  say:  "Now 
do  not  let  us  be  extravagant.  We  must 
not  set  up  any  unwarranted  pretensions. 
After  all  is  preaching  quite  what  you 
claim?  Once  undoubtedly  it  was:  but 
have  not  things  changed  ?  In  the  apos- 
tles' time  preaching  was  the  great  means 
of  spreading  the  gospel.  But  printing 
has  been  invented.  Does  not  the  press, 
to  some  extent,  take  the  place  of  the  pul- 
pit ?  Is  it  wise  still  to  claim  the  same 
'  pre-eminence  as  of  old  for  preaching  ?  '* 

Such  language  sounds  conservative. 
There  is  the  ring  of  a  true  worldly-wis- 
dom in  it  It  has  the  charm  of  apparent 
moderation  and  candor.  And  it  is  more 
than  would  openly  be  confessed,  the 
secret  persuasion  of  preachers.  No  won- 
der. We  read  every  month,  and  every 
week,  and  every  day,  the  boasts  of  the 
press.  Journalism  seems  in  fact  to  have 
made  a  law  of  good  breeding  for  its  own 
peculiar  benefit.  That  law' reverses  the 
rule  which  used  to  be  uniyersaL  It 
permits  newspapers  and  magazines  to 
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praise  themselYes  without  prejadiee  to 
their  modesty.  Aooordingly  the  power 
of  the  press  is  a  constant  theme  for 
articles.  The  ** power  of  the  press"  is 
a  heading  that  might  very  well  be  kept 
constantly  in  type  at  almost  any  flonr- 
ishing  newspaper  establishment  Ko 
wonder,  I  say,  if  snch  an  inflnence,  per- 
petually in  the  air,  affects  the  faith  of 
some  preachers  in  preaching.  Bat  I 
ventare  to  assert  that  the  press  is  no 
snbstitnte,  present  or  prospective,  for 
the  pulpit  I  have  no  interest  in  dis- 
paraging the  power  of  the  press.  That 
power  is  very  great.  In  some  instances 
it  is  also  a  very  beneficent  power.  The 
pnlpit  has  no  occasion  to  repel  the  al- 
liance of  the  press.  The  pnlpit  has  how- 
ever every  occasion  to  repel  the  attempts 
of  the  press  to  head  an  alliance.  The 
press  is  an  excellent  auxiliary.  But  it 
is  a  very  dangerous  usurper.  Let  it 
know  its  place.  It  is  the  second  not  the 
first 

It  is  no  arrogance  to  say  this.  It  is 
simple  fidelity.  I  do  not  counsel  the 
pulpit  to  flaunt  its  claims.  The  assertion 
of  its  claims  is  a  matter  of  prudence. 
Bat  the  holding  of  its  claims  is  a  deeper 
matter.  That  is  a  matter  of  principle. 
Whatever  you  avow  or  refrain  from  a- 
vowing,  deep  down  in  your  heart  you 
mast  hold  your  belief  that  preaching  is 
the  one  chief  way,  chosen  by  God,  for 
once  and  forever,  to  save  men. 

The  press  cannot  take  the  place  of  the 
pulpit  for  several  reasons.  First  the 
press  is  an  anonymous  agency.  There 
is  a  voice,  bat  nobody  utters  it  There 
is  something  said,  but  nobody  has  said 
it  There  are  words  plenty,  but  when 
you  look  for  the  man  behind  the  words, 
the  man  is  not  there.  Sinners  are  very 
perverse.  They  will  unreasonably  re- 
fuse to  be  saved  in  this  anonymous 
fashion.  Besides  the  men  who  write  a- 
nonymously  are  not  in  general  the  men 
to  be  very  good  saviors.  It  is  not  the 
religious  press,  for  the  religious  press  is 
not  in  the  habit  of  boasting  itself  in  this 
respect  over  the  pnlpit;  it  is  the  secu- 
lar press  that  I  have  now  in  mind.  And 
here  again  it  is  bat  just  that  I  should 
make  exceptions.     There  are  certainly 


high-minded  secnlar  jonmalists,  and 
secular  journalists  too,  of  noble  moral 
aims.  But  the  average  newspaper  wri- 
ter is  not  your  ideal  of  a  moral  reformer. 
In  the  nature  of  things  he  cannot  be. 
Newspapers  are  not  established  to  re- 
form men.  The  anonymous  feature  in 
the  conduct  of  newspapers  tends  natu- 
rally to  enlist  writers  that  prefer  to 
write  without  a  sense  of  personal  re- 
sponsibility. Even  those  better  men 
who  possess  a  native  instinct  of  honor 
and  conscience  are  insensibly  corrupted 
to  write  less  scrupulously  when  hidden 
under  the  mask  of  the  anonym.  You 
may  say  that  the  public  which  supports 
a  newspaper  will  hold  its  writers  to  ac- 
count If  the  writers  offend  the  public 
sense,  they  suffer  punishment  in  loss 
of  public  favor.  This  is  true.  The  pub- 
lic have  it  in  their  power  to  keep  news- 
papers to  as  high  a  standard  as  they 
choose.  The  public  is  master  of  the 
newspaper.  The  newspaper  is  servant 
of  the  public.  The  newspaper  is  pre- 
cisely as  ^ood,  no  better  and  no  worse, 
as  the  public  will  have  it  The  power 
of  the  press,  the  newspaper  press,  lies 
in  exactly  obeying  public  opinion.  The 
art  of  journalism  is  therefore  largely  a 
tact  for  feeling  public  opinion.  Take 
the  London  ** Times'*  for  a  fair  repre- 
sentative. The  editor-in-chief  of  that 
journal,  I  have  been  told,  haunted  club- 
rooms  and  coffee-houses  to  catch  the 
whisper  of  the  people  about  current 
events.  He  got  this  popular  whisper 
gathered  up  in  good  round  periods  and 
rolled  it  out  next  morning  in  the  fine  re- 
verberant thunder  of  the  *' Times  "edi- 
torials. This  is  the  high  art  of  jour- 
nalism— to  echo,  not  to  create,  public 
opinion.  Not  yet  is  it  time  for  journal- 
ism to  take  the  place  of  preaching  as  the 
means  of  saving  men.  What  the  public 
needs,  is  not  a  slave,  but  a  master.  But 
the  newspaper  is  the  slave  of  its  public. 
I  know  that  the  pulpit  can  be  as  sub- 
servient as  the  press.  I  know  that  too 
often  it  is.  But  the  press  is  subservient 
by  virtue  of  its  very  idea.  On  the  con- 
trary it  is  the  idea  of  the  pulpit  to  be  * 
independent.  The  more  shame  to  the 
pulpit  when  it  truckles!    But,  as  the 
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case  stands,  where  the  press  dares  chal- 
lenge pnblic  opinion  once,  the  pulpit 
dares  it  a  thonsand  times.  We  all  know 
too  that  when  a  newspaper  has  in  some 
instance  gone  counter  to  public  opinion, 
its  first  business,  on  finding  itself  out 
of  the  channel  is  to  take  the  necessary 
tacks  to  get  safely  back  where  it  can  go 
with  the  current  again.  But  the  true 
pulpit  always  stands  against  the  cur- 
rent. Its  business  is  to  resist.  For  this 
reason  the  press  naturally  inyites  to  it- 
self the  timid  men,  while  the  pulpit  in- 
vites the  bold.  A  man  who  is  willing  to 
risk  himself  is  so  far  the  natural  preach- 
er. There  are  never  too  many  such.  But 
the  pulpit  is  sure  to  have  its  share — 
men  who  do  not  care  to  hide  behind  a 
casemate  and  fire  through  a  loop-hole, 
but  who  stand  out  in  full  sight  exposed 
from  head  to  foot  and  ready  to  take  the 
consequences — God  bless  such  preach- 
ers ! 

But  there  is  a  further  reason  why  the 
pulpit  cannot  be  superseded  in  its  office 
of  saving  men  by  the  press.  The  living 
voice,  the  living  presence,  thd  man  him- 
self as  well  as  the  man's  thought,  is  nec- 
essary to  the  impartation  of  life  and 
power  from  soul  to  soul.  Words  alone 
will  not  do  it.  Not  characters  to  the 
eye,  not  sounds  to  the  ear,  but  life  to 
life— that  is  the  law  of  moral  influence. 
You  must  face  men.  You  must  look 
into  their  eyes,  you  must  feel  their  eyes 
looking  into  yours,  you  must  grapple 
them  heart  to  heart.  In  this  moral 
wrestle  with  men,  this  life-grapple,  there 
is  no  escape  from  a  decisive  issue.  There 
is  a  victory,  and  the  victory  is  with  you 
or  it  is  against  you.  You  conquer  your 
hearers,  or  your  hearers  conquer  you. 
Hence  that  enormous,  that  peculiar, 
agony  in  the  soul  of  the  orator,  which 
precedes  his  encounter  with  the  assem- 
bly. The  quivering  nerve,  the  quaking 
knee,  the  throbbing  brain,  the  tumult- 
nous  heart— these  are  the  foretoken- 
ings  of  a  strife  impending,  in  which  the 
orator  knows  that  he  must  master  his 
hearers  or  submit  himself  to  be  mas- 
tered by  them.  It  is  a  great  matter  to 
wrestle  thus  with  an  audience  on  any 
terms.     But  it  is  a  moral  as  well  as  a 


mental  strain,  not  oonceiyable  to  a  man 
who  has  not  experienced  it,  when  this 
orator's  wrestle  is  undertaken  on  the 
terms  which  true  preaching  imposes. 
The  gain,  however,  is  equal  to  the  cost 
The  struggle,  the  agony,  is  only  a  fair 
measure  of  the  value  of  a  victory  won. 
By  as  much  as  it  costs  more  to  lace 
your  audience  and  conquer  them  with 
the  truth,  soul  to  soul,  than  it  costs  to 
Hit  withdrawn  in  your  closet  and  write 
your  thoughts  for  the  press,  by  so  much 
is  the  advantage  accruing  greater.  Yonr 
audience  have  their  chance  to  resist 
you.  You  feel  the  antagonist  thews 
with  which  they  struggle  against  you. 
You  give  out  force  on  force,  life  on  life, 
to  match  their  e£forts,  until  their  en- 
ergy of  resistance  is  spent.  You  then 
have  conquered  them,  and  they  are 
yours.  The  fruitful  results  of  such  a 
strife  are  simply  incalculable.  There 
is  a  law  of  the  persistenoe  of  force  in 
the  moral  world.  The  vast  outlay  of 
spiritual  energy  which  preaching  costs 
the  preacher  is  not  waste.  The  virtne 
goes  out  of  you  into  your  hearers.  This 
is  the  law  which  presides  here.  And 
there  is  no  other  method  possible  for 
the  communication  of  life,  for  the  con- 
version of  moral  force,  for  the  transfer 
of  regenerating  power — in  short,  for 
saving  men — that  can  take  the  place  of 
preaching.  This  reason  for  preaching 
is  a  reason  that  must  always  exist 
Have  no  fears.  Have  no  doubts.  Preach- 
ing has  its  reasons  in  human  nature  as 
well  as  in  the  express  and  peculiar  ordi- 
nation of  God.  Preaching  must  last 
as  long  as  human  nature  lasts.  NothinR 
at  least  but  the  complete  redemption 
of  human  nature  can  make  preaching 
obsolete. 

Gird  your  loins  about  with  this  faith 
in  preaching.  Never  take  the  girdle  offl 
Wear  it  in  all  presences  without  shame. 
If  the  press  vaunts  itself  above  the  pul- 
pit where  you  are  present  to  hear,  feel 
of  your  girdle.  Tighten  it  a  little;  it 
will  do  your  loins  good.  If  science 
meet  you,  don't  unbind  your  girdle  of 
faith  in  preaching.  Let  it  be  some  one 
else,  not  you,  that  shall  greet  an  infidel 
scientist  as  a  brother  minister  of  equal 
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rank  and  office  before  God.  Yon  may 
well  enough  regard  snch  a  scientist  as 
God's  tool;  bat  God*s  minister  he  is 
not,  in  any  sense  worth  putting  into 
words.  The  preacher  who  believes  in 
preaching  as  he  should,  will  be  in  no 
danger  of  dipping  his  colors  like  that. 
Those  ministers  whose  Father  Almighty 
chose  the  ministry  for  them,  and  who 
themselves  confirmed  His  choice,  will 
believe  too  solemnly  in  preaching  to 
forget  themselves  thus  in  any  presence. 
A  man  may,  in  his  own  private  charac- 
ter, make  unv  obeisance  that  he  chooses 
as  a  homage  to  genius,  even  though 
that  genius  be  hostile  to  Christ.  But 
for  a  minister  of  Christ,  a  nominal  am- 
bassador of  the  Most  Hi^h  God,  to 
degrade,  not  himself,  but  his  office,  by 
fraternal  recognition  of  a  scientific  in- 
fidel as  his  official  peer  in  rank — this 
could  happen  to  a  man  only  at  a  mo- 
ment when  he  was  not  brave  enough  to 
believe  as  he  should  in  preaching. 

AN  OLD-TDO!  ITSa&O  F&EAOSEB. 
Bt  James  M.  Ludlow,  D.D. 

Some  years  ago  I  spent  a  Sabbath 
in  a  town  at  the  extreme  South,  and 
in  the  afternoon  wandered  into  a  Meth- 
odist meeting-house.  The  tumble-down 
building  was  packed  and  bursting  out 
with  sable  humanity — as  were  the  gar- 
ments of  many  of  the  congregation. 

Two  clergymen  occupied  the  pulpit 
platform.  One  of  them  had  what,  by 
contrast  with  that  of  his  companion, 
might  be  called  an  intelligent  counte- 
nance: at  least,  his  forehead  was  not 
entirely  thrown  into  the  background  by 
his  protruding  lips.  A  knob,  if  not*a 
dome,  of  thought  rose  amid  a  group  of 
facial  protuberances. 

After  the  choir  had  rendered  an  an- 
them, with  voices  whose  native  rich- 
ness more  than  compensated  the  lack  of 
artistic  training,  and  which  drew  from 
some  tow-headed  cherubs  peering  over 
the  gallery*  front  the  selahs  of  **  Golly  !" 
and  **  Glory  T  the  reverend  gentleman 
announced:  *'Friens,  I  ain't  gwineter 
waste  my  strength  preachin'  ter  yer  dis 
nrtemoon.  Ter  knows  I  done  preached 
a  mighty  sarmon  dis  mornin',  packed 


down  an'  rnnnin'  ober  wid  de  Gospel- 
more  trnf  dan  yer'U  live  up  ter  till 
kingdom  come.  Besides,  Fse  gwine 
ter  preach  ter  night,  de  good  Lor'  bein' 
willin',  anoder  sarmon,  what  I  want  yer 
all  to  yar.  Fse  gwine  for  ter  leab  dis 
flock.  Bin  wid  yer  dese  two  year,  and 
Confrince  says  ter  me,  *  Brudder  Bolles. 
yer  must  move  on,  an'  gib  udder  folks 
de  benefit  of  de  light  ob  yer  can'lestick. 
Dis  ebenin'  yer'U  yar  a  great  sarmon, 
'cause  I'se  got  great  t'ings  to  rehearse  ob 
all  de  Lor's  bin  doin'  for  yer  dese  two 
year.  So,  not  ter  waste  my  strength, 
Fse  j US'  nsked  de  Lor'  ter  let  Brudder 
Yerkes  blow  de  Gk>spel  horn.  Now, 
Brudder  Yerkes,  yer  jus'  stan'  up  an' 
tell  de  people  jus*  what's  in  yer  heart." 

The  alert  attention  of  the  people 
evinced  that  ** Brudder  Yerkes"  was  a 
favorite  with  this  congregation,  though 
the  poverty  of  his  apparel  suggested 
that  he  was  not  a  favorite  with  his  own. 
His  coat,  like  Elisha's,  had  evidently 
once  belonged  to  another,  and  a  greater, 
man.  It  would  not  have  been  difficult 
for  him  to  obey  the  injunction  given  to 
Moses,  <*Take  off  thy  shoes  from  off 
thy  feet,"  for  only  by  careful  shuffling 
could  he  keep  himself  in  them.  A  mop 
of  hair  and  beard  left  too  little  of  his 
face  visible  to  warrant  a  description. 

As  he  took  his  stand  beside  the  desk 
he  began  a  teetering  motion,  swayed, 
perhaps,  by  his  feelings,  as  a  balanced 
rock  might  have  been  by  an  earthquake. 
This  was  followed  by  a  rapid  guttural 
breathing,  not  unlike  that  I  have  heard 
among  the  Dervishes.  He  seemed  to 
be  firing  up  sufficient  physical  excite- 
ment to  start  the  machinery  of  his  mind. 
The  audience  also  caught  the  magnet- 
ism before  be  uttered  a  word;  some 
voices  encouraging  him  with  cries, 
••Goon,  Brudder  I"  *'Bress  de  Lor' !" 
He  suddenly  broke  into  rapid  and  rhap- 
sodic speech,  pnmping  up  wind  and 
sermon  together,  with  both  arms  work- 
ing violently  from  the  shonlders.  The 
words  poured  as  through  a  mill-race. 
Sentences  without  snbstantives  followed 
sentences  without  predicates.  Met- 
aphors were  mixed  like  the  limbs  of 
different  trees  whirled  by  a  hurricane. 
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The  andienoe  was  soon  swept  along 
with  the  enthusiasm  of  the  speaker, 
and  showed  every  changing  emotion  on 
their  faces,  as  well  as  by  their  exclama- 
tions. 

At  first  the  effect  seemed  to  be  due 
entirely  to  animal  magnetism ;  but  close 
attention  discovered  an  nnconscions 
logic,  a  practical  arrangement  of  ideas, 
and  a  natnral  sequence  of  feeling 
throughout  the  discourse,  which  no 
lack  of  grammar  could  vitiate.  In  the 
morning  I  had  attended  service  in  the 
most  respectable  Presbyterian  church 
in  the  place,  and  had  heard  a  distin- 
guished  divine  from  the  North;  but  I 
must  confess  that  an  analysis  of  the  two 
sermonR  showed  that  **BrudderYerkes" 

had  the  advantage  of  Dr. ,  in  all 

that  goes  to  make  effective  preaching. 
The  colored  man's  sermon  was  superior 
in  outline,  in  aptness  of  Scripture  illus- 
tration and  in  massing  of  motives,  as 
it  was  in  unction  of  delivery. 

The  run  of  the  sermon  may  be  gath- 
ered from  the  following  scraps  which 
have  lingered  in  my  memory. 

**Beholdy  I  stand  at  the  door  and  knock" 

•'Ob,  chillern,  lohar  am  de  door? 
Speks  yer  t'ink  it  am  de  door  ob  hebbin. 
Oh,  dem  gates  ob  pearl  into  de  golden 
city  I  Oh,  de  door  inter  de  Fader's 
house!  Oh,  let  de  angels  swing  'em 
wide  open  on  ter  de  hinges  ob  redeem- 
in'  lub !  But,  chillern,  dat's  not  de 
door  dat  yer  and  I  is  a  watchin'  yet. 

••  Speks  yer  t'ink  it  am  de  door  ob  de 
Church.  Wide  door,  shua  nuff!  big  as 
de  door  ob  de  Ark  ob  de  Gubbinant; 
an'  inter  it  go  all  de  wnlkin'  an'  de 
creepin'  tings,  great  an'  small,  rich  an' 
poor,  flyin'  saint  an'  a-crawlin'  sinner. 
But  dat's  not  de  door  we's  a  watchin' 
dis  arternoon. 

"No,  chillern;  de  door  is  de  door  in 
ter  de  heart. 

"But  who  am  a  stan'in'at  de  door? 
'Taint  no  tramp  come  ter  de  shanty, 
like  de  debbil,  a-stan'in'  roun'  to  eat  up 
suthin*  what  he  may  devour.  'Taint  no 
thief  a-hangin'  'bout  waitin'  ter  snatch 
some  soul  wid  de  claws  ob  de  great 
temptation.  'Taint  no  'cendiary  ter  set 
yer  on  fire  >»id  de'ternal  burnin'.     But 


it's  jus*  de  bestest  frien'  yer  ebber  could 
hab;  wiser  dan  de  white  folks,  kinder 
dan  de  fader  what  toted  yer  when  yer 
was  a  baby,  an'  more  lubbin'  dan  de 
mudder  what  nussed  yer.  It's  de  Lor' 
Jesus  a-stan'in*  at  de  door;  His  head 
white  as  de  light  ob  de  noonshine,  an' 
a-glisterin'  wid  de  dew,  an'  all  ober  as 
lubly  as  de  rose  ob  Sharon.  An'  he 
done  brung  de  bread  for  de  soul,  an'de 
wine  fur  de  sperrit,  an'  de  pearls  ob 
great  price  fur  de  eberlastin'  rejoicin'. 

** An*  what  am  He  doin*  at  de  door? 
Only  jus'  a-knookin*  an*  a-sayin'  *0h, 
poor  sinner,  let  me  in !  I'se  come  ter 
supper  wid  yer  !'  Did  yer  nebber  hear 
Him  a-knockin  ?  He  knocks  wid  de 
conscience  when  de  sin  am  a-troubUn'. 
He  knocks  wid  de  fear  when  de  doctor 
am  a-feelin'  ob  de  pulse,  an'  He  say,  '  I 
am  de  grea^t  physician er.'  He  knocks 
wid  de  hungerin'  an'  de  thirsterin'  arter 
righteousness,  when  de  hasks  ob  de 
worl*  turn  de  stomach.  He  knocks  soft 
and  gentle  when  dar's  a  coffin  in  de 
cabin.  He  knocks  like  de  thunder 
when  yer  wont  hear  Him  in  no  tudder 
ways. 

*< Better  let  Him  in!  Let  Him  in, 
Susan  !  Let  Him  in,  Daniel !  He's  a- 
callin'  yer  by  yer  name,  fur  He  aint  no 
stranger;  knows  everybody  aheap  sight 
better  than  he  knows  hisself.  Oh,  chil- 
lern, let  in  de  Lor'  Jesus;  an'  when  de 
front  door  ob  de  heart  swings  wide  open, 
de  hull  sky  full  ob  glory  will  come  a- 
rushin*  in  too,  fur  de  Lor'  Jesus  am 
clothed  wid  de  rainbow,  an'  walks  in  de 
shoes  ob  sapphire. 

•  *  *  Now,  why  don't  yer  let  Him  in  ?  Oh ! 
it's  'cause  yer  got  de  bar  up — ^bar  ob  yer 
selfishness,  bar  ob  yer  drinkin*,  bar  ob 
yer  dancin',  an'  de  bar  ob  yer  foolin'. 
Oh,  take  de  bar  down,  chillern  !  Did 
yer  yar  de  screechin'  dis  mom  in',  when 
de  fire  done  burnt  up  de  cabin  an'  de 
little  baby  in  it?  O  Lor',  help  Aunt 
B^hel,  an'  don't  keep  her  refusin'  to 
be  comforted  'cause  her  baby  aint  no 
more.  Mudder  lef  de  chile  in  de  cabin 
an'  locked  de  door.  When  de  fire  was 
a-shootin'  from  de  winder,  big  men  said, 
*  Open  dis  door,  an'  we'll  save  yer.'  But 
de  baby  couldn't  open  de  door.    Ob* 
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how  de  tears  run  down  yer  cheeks,  all 
fur  that  baby!  Bat  better  cry  some  fnr 
yerself,  now,  'cause  de  flames  ob  de  eb- 
erlastin'  bnmin'  hasa-cotched  on  ter  de 
cabin  ob  yer  own  life;  an*  de  Lor'  Jesus 
He's  a-stan'in'  at  de  door.  But  some  of 
yer  can't  let  Him  in,  any  more  don  dat 
baby.  Yer's  frowed  away  yer  strength; 
yer'slost  yer  resolution;  or  yer's  all  up- 
sot  wid  de  suddiogness  ob  de  hell  a- 
bnstin*  out  in  yer.  Oh  !  ohillem,  open 
de  door  dis  yer  bressed  minit,  before 
it  am  eberlastin'ly  too  late,"  etc. 

The  swaying  motion  was  kept  up  for 
a  few  moments  after  the  preacher  had 
ceased  speaking,  when  he  suddenly 
dropped  into  the  chair  from  utter  ez- 
hauHtion. 

••An' now,"  said  the  pastor,  "when 
de  choir  hab  stopped  cryin',  dey  will 
sing  a  hymn,  an'  we'll  put  all  de  pen- 
nies we's  got  inter  de  box,  and  de  white 
folks  will  put  in  de  silber,  for  de  relief 
ob  Aunt  Rachel." 

Lianr  on  dcfobtant  tszts. 

No.  XXX. 


Bt  Howabd  Csosbt,  D.D.,  LL.D. 
For  this  cause  ought  the  woman  to  ham 
potoer  on  her  head  becaiLse  of  the  angels, 
— 1  Cor.  xi:  10. 

The  Berised  Version  reads  thus:  **For 
this  cause  ought  the  woman  to  have  a 
sign  of  aidhoriiy  on  her  head,  because  of 
the  angels." 

This  is  one  of  the  most  obscure  pass- 
ages of  Scripture,  and  occurring,  not  in 
prophecy  or  poetry,  but  in  plain  prose 
instruction  to  a  Church.  The  obscurity 
gathers  about  the  two  words,  "  power" 
and  ••angels." 

How  does  a  woman  have  power  on  her 
head  ?  And  why  should  she  have  power 
anywhere,  because  made  for  the  man  ? 
The  argument  seems  to  be  a  non  sfquU^ 
ur.  If  the  ** power  "  should  be  ** a  sign 
of  authority,"  we  still  ask  the  ques- 
tions. 

Then,  who  are  the  "angels,  "and  why 
are  they  specially  mentioned  ? 

The  apostle  is  telling  the  Corinthian 
Christians,  who  had  become  very  lax  in 
their  conduct,  inclining  toward  sensu- 


ality in  their  religious  meetings,  that 
their  women  should  behaye  modestly, 
and  not  uncover  their   headif  in    the 
places  of   meeting.      The  rest  of  the 
passage  here,  from  verse  3  to  verse  16 
inclusive,  refern  to  this  one  thing — the 
covered  head  of  the  woman.    Now  the  * 
10th  verse  muRt  not  be  an  exception. 
The  whole  current  of  the  other  verses 
shows    that     this     word     translated 
'*  power"  must  refer  to  the  head-cover- 
ing.   The  Greek  word  is  i^ovdta,  and 
undoubtedly  means  •*  authority."    But 
may  it  not  mean  something  else  ?    Do 
not  words,  in  every  language,  lose  their 
etymological  meaning  in  special  appli- 
cations?   When  we  find  that   *<rate" 
and  ••  waterfalls  "  are  ladies'  head  adorn- 
ments, may  not  the  Greek  word,  "au- 
thority," mean  some  head  dress,  and 
have  no  relation  here  to  the  idea  of  au- 
thority?   Now,  I  have  lately  found  a 
passage  that  helps  this  hypothesis.    It 
is  Lucian's  Encomium  on  Demosthenes 
(Sect.    12).    It  reads,  napov  6*auT(£ 
xar    Hovdiav  xonav.    It  is  in  the 
description  of  Demosthenes  as  resisting 
the  temptations  in  Athens  to  become 
effeminate  and  luxurious.    The  words 
mean,  "and  it  being  easy  for  him  to 
wear  long  hair  Exusia-wise."    Surely, 
"authority"  has  no  place  here.    The 
word  must  refer  to  a  head-dress.    The 
"dudes  "of  that  day  wore  their  hair 
long,  and  gathered  in  a  fillet  like  the 
hair  of  the  girls.    The  Eicusia,  or  fillet, 
was  the  proper,  modest  covering  of  the 
woman's  head,  but  a  disgrace  to  a  man. 
The  other  obscure  word  in  this  pass- 
age—" angels  " — we  will  consider  in  our 
next  number. 

#■» 
EZTBAOTS  FBOH  THE  lODSASB  BAB- 
BOTH:  ULUSTBATINQ  THE 
SOBIFTUBSS. 
Tbanslatbd  from  thx  OBioiNiii  BT  Bxv. 
B.  Pick,  Ph.D. 
Gkn.  i:  1. — Why  was  the  world  cre- 
ated, i.  f.,  why  does  the  history  of  crea- 
tion commence,  with  the  letter  heihl* 
To  teach  thee  that  there  are  two  worlds 
— this  world  and  the  world  to  come. 


*  Tho  reference  Is  to  tho  ftrat  word  In  the  He 
bi«w  Bible,  herakUk,  which  begins  with  %  UA, 
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Aoother  reftson  for  the  letter  beth  is, 
because  the  word  beracha  (i.  e.,  blessing) 
oommexfoes  with  it.  Why  not  with  the 
letter  aleph  (K)?  Beoanse  the  word 
QT\ra  (n'l^K  i*  ^»  curse)  oommehces 
with  it  Another  reason  for  the  letter 
beth  is,  because  it  has  two  strokes,  one 
above  and  one  below  o),  and  if  it  be 
asked,  who  has  created  thee,  it  points 
with  the  one  stroke  towards  heaven  and 
says,  He  that  is  above  has  created  me; 
and  if  it  be  asked:  What  is  His  name? 
it  points  with  the  other  stroke  towards 
the  earth,  and  says:  Eternal  is  His 
name.  According  to  Rabbi  Eleazar, 
the  son  of  Hanina,  the  letter  o^p^  com- 
plained throughout  twenty-six  genera- 
tions before  the  throne  of  grace,  and 
said:  Lord  of  the  Universe  I  I  am  the 
first  letter,  and  yet  the  world  has  not 
been  created  with  me.  To  which,  God 
replied:  The  world  and  all  that  is  there- 
in was  only  created  in  the  merit  of  the 
law,  as  it  is  said  (Prov.  iii:  19):  "The 
Lord  by  wisdom  hath  founded  the 
earth  ";  but  to-morrow  (i.  «.,  in  future), 
I  will  give  the  Law  on  Sinai,  and  it  will 
begin  with  thee,  as  it  is  said:  *'I  am 
(^D3K)  the  Lord  thy  God."  (Exod.  xx:  2). 
— fol.  2,  col.  2. 

Vtrst  3.  According  to  Rabbi  Abuhur, 
€k>d  already  saw  at  the  beginning  of 
creation  the  works  of  the  righteous  and 
of  the  wicked.  This  it  is  what  is  said 
(Ps.  i:  6):  "For  the  Lord  knoweth  the 
way  of  the  righteous,"  etc.  "And  the 
earth  was  without  form,  and  void,"  re- 
fers to  the  works  of  the  wicked;  and 
"Let  there  be  light "  to  the  works  of  the 
righteous,  fiut  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  Creator  is  pleased  with  the  works  of 
these  or  those  ;  hence  it  is  said:  "  And 
€k>d  saw  the  light,  that  it  was  good  " — 
u  e.,  which  means  that  He  is  pleased 
with  the  works  of  the  righteous,  but  not 
with  those  of  the  wicked.  According 
to  Rabbi  Hiya  the  Great,  Gx>d  beheld 
already,  at  the  beginning  of  creation. 
His  sanctuary  built,  destroyed,  and  re- 
built. "In  the  beginning  God  cre- 
ated"; this  refers  to  the  &ui2^  as  it  is 
said  (Isa.  11: 16):  "ThatI  may  plant  the 
heavens  and  lay  the  foundations  of  the 
earth."  ^^Msd  the  earth  was  without 


form,  and  void  "  refers  to  the  destroyed, 
as  it  is  said  (Jer.  iv:  23):  "I  beheld  the 
earth,  andlo!  it  was  without  form,  and 
void."    "And  God  said.  Let  there  be 
light  ^  refers  to  the  rebnilt,  as  it  is  said 
(Isa.  Ix:  2):  <*For  behold,  the  darkness 
■hall  cover  the  earth,  "etc. —fol.  3,  coL  If 
Rabbi  Simon  said :  The  word  "  light " 
is  found  five  times,   corresponding  to 
the  five  books  of  the  Law.     "And  God 
said,  Let  there  be  light,**  refers  to  the 
Book  of  QtMtM^  because  in  it  God  it 
engaged  with  the  creation.  "  And  there 
was  light"  refers  to  JScodutf,  because  in  it 
is  narrated  how  the  Israelites  came  from 
darkness  to  light.     "And  God  saw  the 
light,  that  it  was  good  "  refers  to  Xevtf- 
icMs^  because  it  is  full  of  halachoth  (i.  e., 
regulations).     "And  God  divided  the 
light  from  the  darkness  "  refers  to  "Sym^ 
6er«,  because  it  divides  between  those 
who  came  from  Egypt  and  those  who 
went  into  the  land  (of  Canaan).    "  And 
God  called  the  light  day  "  refers  to  Jk/k- 
teronomy,  which  is  also  full  of  halachoth. 
— fol.  4,  col.  1. 

[The  law  of  Ood  w»8  the  centra  of  larael'i 
■piritoal  life.    After  the  deBtmotion  of  the  tem- 
ple »t  Jerosalem  its  stady  became  a  matter  of 
■cientillc  treatment.    It  had  to  be  adapted  to 
the  altered  circumstances  of  life,  and  snpplB- 
mented  to  meet  the  changes  in  IndiTidosl  rela- 
tions. This  study  of  God's  law  and  its  vesolti— 
t.  e.,  its  interpretation,  explanation  and  appliet- 
tion— was  termed  Midratk,    It  was  farther  sab- 
divided  into  the  Hala^ic,  or  exegbtical,  embnc- 
Ing  the  doctrinal  and  practical,  and  the  Hagadic, 
including  all  other  results,  such  as  historiosi, 
legendary,  speculatiye,  etc.    The  writing  dovn 
of  the  Jfidnuft  began  in  the  second  oentory,  kbA 
was  concluded  in  the  eleventh  centory  of  oar 
era.   The  Midnuk  Rabboth  was  a  continued  oom- 
mentary  upon  the  Pentateuch  and  the  Five  Me- 
gilloth  {i  e. ,  Song  of  Solomon,  EcclMiastee.  Bath, 
Esther  and  Lamentations).       See  Sohaff  Etenof 
Encyclopsdia,  Vol,  II.,  p.  1,504  (Amerioaa  edi- 
tion).—Ed.] 

"  I  love  a  serious  preacher,  who  speaks 
for  my  sake  and  not  for  bis  own,  who 
seeks  my  salvation  and  not  his  own 
vain-glory.  He  best  deserves  to  be 
heard  who  uses  speech  only  to  clothe 
his  thoughts,  and  his  thoughts  to  pro> 
mote  truth  and  virtue." — Majbsiux>ii. 


t  The  notations  axe  according  to  the  editka 
published  at  Warsaw,  1878. 
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PBEACHSBS  EZCEA179Z2T9  VISWS. 

"Ift  Mm,  you  doe  furf  <a»  ^dm^  mrtiy  you  ore  tn  tome  mantfest  danger  not  to  mdenkmd  kim,**^ 
Prtface  to  Skakespeare't  Worktt  1638. 


"  Would-be  Authors." 

Mb.  EDiToit:  Will  you  allow  me  to 
dissent  from  your  first  rule  for  <*  Would- 
be  Authors  "  (Sept.  No.):  "  Do  not  write 
a  book  so  long  as  yon  can  keep  from 
writing  it.  When  yon  feel  that  yon 
*  mast  or  die,'  as  the  apostle  felt  about 
preaching,  then,  perhaps  it  is  safe  to 
conclude  that  you  are  called  to  author- 
ship." Would  the  history  of  the  best 
literature  bear  out  this  rule?  The  com- 
pulsion of  outer  circumstances  and  the 
stirrings  of  ambition  have  given  us 
Tery  much  of  our  best  literature. 
Shakespeare  wrote,  not  so  much  from 
the  stirrings  of  genius  seeking  expres- 
sion, as  from  the  needs  of  his  larder 
and,  by  and  by,  the  desire  to  swell  his 
co£fers.  The  need  of  paying  his  moth- 
er's funeral  expenses  was  the  wand  that 
stirred  genius  into  creating  Basselas. 
And  would  we  hare  Qoldsmith's  sweet 
speech  but  that  he  was  compelled 
to  writing  from  without,  rather  than 
stirred  to  it  from  within?  Stoddard 
confesses  to  write,  not  from  inspiration, 
but  by  deliberately  setting  himself  to 
the  task.  Is  it  not  true  that  human  na- 
ture needs  more  of  encouragement  than 
discouragement?  If  there  be  no  spur 
to  the  sides  of  our  intent,  effort  lags. 
If  even  genius  be  not  brought  to  believe 
in  its  possibilities,  do  its  wings  ever 
spread?  Qenius  is  ofbener  humble 
than  not.  It  underestimates  itself  and 
needs  some  large  encouragement  to 
bring  it  to  itself.  Burdett  owes  his 
achievements  to  the  urgings  and  en- 
couragement of  his  wife. 

What  is  true  in  a  less  sphere  is  true 
in  a  greater.  With  some,  I  know,  who 
have  not  been  altogether  unsuccessful 
in  thinking  and  expressing  thought, 
there  has  been  no  inward  compulsion, 
but  simply  the  desire  or  force  of  some 
demand  or  duty  that  set  the  hand  to 
searching  for  a  subject  and  then  body- 
ing it  forth.  Left  to  inspiration,  there 
would  have  been  neither  thought  nor 
its  speech-embodiment.  I  believe  this 
true  mainly  of  all  thought  and  thought 


creations.  So  that  your  advice,  rig- 
idly followed,  would  tend  to  silence 
and  obscure  the  "mute  inglorious 
Miltons."  It  is  these  that  need  most 
encouragement.  They  are  humble. 
Those  for  whom  your  advice  is  framed 
are  unreached  by  it,  for  little  ability, 
like  little  streams,  are  noisy  in  their 
confidence.  Is  it,  then,  not  better  to 
hold  out  encouragement  to  authorship, 
rather  than  discouragement,  letting  all 
the  difficulties  and  chances  of  failure 
be  fully  understood,  and  the  impossibil- 
ity of  making  it  pay,  support  the  pain- 
ful humiliation  of  failure,  even  when 
publishers  will  publish  ?  Is  it  not  best 
to  say  to  all  contemplating  authorship, 
Write?  In  the  effort  there  is  a  dis- 
cipline and  experience  not  wasted  even 
in  fiEiilure.  To  the  furnace  this  would 
indeed  bring  tons ;  but  the  pure  iron 
of  a  few  immortals  smelted  from  it  will 
return  abundant  profit.  S. 

Pulpit  Scripture  Seading. 

I  have  read  the  admirable  paper  by 
John  Montieth  on  this  subject  in  Th£ 
HoMnjEnc  Moitthlt  for  October.  It 
discusses  one  of  the  most  important 
points  of  pulpit  power — the  reading  of 
the  Scriptures.  We  wish  the  writer  had 
told  us  more  definitely  how  to  obtain 
the  excellence  in  this  art  which  he  so 
well  describes. 

Permit  me  to  call  attention  to  a  helper 
in  this  art,  one  who  has  been  very  suc- 
cessful. I  refer  to  Prof.  Gharles  W.  Em- 
erson, of  Boston.  He  is  at  the  head 
of  a  school  of  oratory  there,  and  gives 
special  attention  to  Bible  reading, 
using  the  Bible  itself  as  a  text-book. 
His  method  is  first  to  analyze  each 
sentence  as  to  its  meaning.  This 
he  claims  to  be  of  prime  importance 
in  all  correct  reading.  After  this  he 
attends  to  quality  of  voice,  expres- 
sion, emphasis,  inflection,  and  so  on. 
His  own  reading  is  easy,  natural,  im- 
pressive; holds  and  moves  the  hear- 
ers. Once,  having  read  the  14th  chap, 
of  John,  he  uttered  the  word,  "Arise," 
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Bat  there  is  abuudant  precedent  for  it 
Am  Paul  himself  says,  "We  use  great 
pliiiunesK  of  speech/'  prompted  by  the 
importauce  of  the  subject.  Many  of  the 
most  successful  preachers  in  the  past, 
have  used  this  style,  which  would,  if 
cultivated,  transform  many  a  dry  unin- 
teresting sermon  into  a  bright,  profit- 
able talk.  X. 
Nfxo  I'orfc.  Oct.  1,  1884. 


THIMGrt    A  PRBACHBB  SHOUIJ)  BeMXICBEB. 

*  *  *  That  true  modesty  is  both  a  winning 
graco  and  ad  element  of  power:  while  the  oppo- 
site trait  iM  always  offeuMive,  and  detracts  largely 
from  a  miuinter's  reputation  and  UMfolnen. 

*  *  ^  lliat  a'  frank,  generous,  unsuspicious 
spirit  Aud  manner  are  fitr  more  likely  to  win 
conQ(i(«uoo.  beget  friends,  and  turn  aside  the 
shafts  of  criticism,  than  a  resorred,  diplomatic 
policy,  (/ou&dence  begets  confidence.  An  open 
Ikou  wi(M  its  way  to  the  heart. 

*  *  *  Ttiat  it  is  better  to  be  sought  out  and 
BOti^jbt  after,  than  to  bo  thrusting  himself  for- 
ward aud  Hoekiug  preferment  and  "  louder 
callM  "  Aji  a  rule,  true  merit  and  ability  will  in 
due  time  And  their  lev<>l.and  in  the  end  will 
achieve  their  appropriate  reward. 


•  •  •  That  humility  In  speech  and  deport- 
ment  is  highly  pleasing  to  God,  and  is  the  ijght 
road  to  exaltation;  while  pride,  arrogance  and 
self-assertion  will  prove  a  canker-worm  at  the 
root  of  the  most  brilliant  character,  and  will  ia 
the  end  blight  hope  and  expectation. 

•  «  •  That  the  sphere  of  his  duty  is  not 
bounded  by  the  limits  of  his  own  parish,  bat 
his  sympathies  and  prayers  and  alms  and  eflbcts, 
to  the  extent  of  his  opportunities,  ars  under 
bonds  in  behalf  of  those  *'  in  the  regions  be- 
yond." in  behalf  of  the  Church  of  the  living 
Qod  and  the  whole  world  of  perishing  sinnecs. 

*  *  *  That  what  is  known  as  "  the  misafconscj 
spirit  "  is  simply  allegiance  to  Christ,  fellowship 
with  the  cross— the  highest  form  of  Christian 
love;  and  hence,  the  more  of  this  spirit  a  pssCw 
possesses  and  exemplifies  in  his  life  and  minis- 
try, the  more  will  he  be  blessed  in  his  own  field 
of  labor,  and  become  a  shining  light  in  the 
world. 

*  *  *  That  unselfishness  ia  not  only  a  re<|ai- 
site  iu  the  ministerial  office,  but  that  a  contrary 
principle  will  stultify  the  most  eminent  gifte, 
aud  make  one's  ministry  barren  of  grteat  resoUs. 
Let  it  come  to  be  known  that  a  minister  is  seek- 
ing selfiiih  ends;  ia  vorldly  and  grasping  in 
spirit;  is  penurious  aud  hard  in  business  mat- 
ters, aud  the  sooner  he  quits  the  sacred  oCBoe 
the  better  for  its  honor. 
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HINTS  AT  TH2  MEANINa  OF  TETTS. 

Tht  quiet  texts  often  run  the  deepetL 


Kevival  SerTioe. 

"In  Dub  Skason." 
And  let  US  nothe  weiry  in  voeH-doing;  for 

in  diue  season  we  shuU  reap  if  tee  faint 

no<.— Gal.  vi:  9. 

Thbbb  is  a  time  for  every  work  under 
the  sun.  Nothing  is  left  to  chance  or 
uncertainty  in  Grod's  kingdom.  God  has 
*' appointed  times,"  fit  seasons,  to  favor 
Zion:  He  makes  conditions,  which, 
if  met,  the  blessing  is  sure  to  come. 
It  is  so  with  individual  sinners.  It  is 
so  with  churches,  communities,  nations. 
"  In  due  season." 

1.  A  vast  amount  of  effort  is  thrown  away 
hecnuae  put  forth  out  of  seison.  The  nat- 
ural and  the  spiritual  are  not  in  har- 
mony. The  law  of  fitness  is  not  ob- 
served.  The  signs  of  the  times  are  not 
heeded.  The  tide  must  be  taken  at  the 
"flood,"  or  it  will  "not  lead  on  to  vic- 
tory." The  battle  must  be  pushed  when 
the  enemy  is  seen  to  waver.  Prayer 
must  be  unceasing. and  effort  redoubled, 
when  the  presence  of  the  Spirit  is  felU 


When  youth  is  sinned  away,  and  re- 
vival seasons  are  lost,  and  old  age  draws 
nigh,  prayer,  effort,  striving,  are  of  lit- 
tle avail. 

II.  Successful  Christian  effort  depends 
on  faithful  co-operalUm  with  the  Sphrit  and 
providence  *f  God,  Patient  and  perse- 
vering in  laying  the  foundations,  and 
watchful  of  the  movements  of  Provi- 
dence, the  moment  a  "shaking  of  the 
tops  of  the  mulberry  trees"  is  seen, 
prostrate  the  soul  in  the  dust  and  call 
on  God ;  rise  up  and  build ;  thrust  in 
the  sickle  and  reap.  The  time  of  har- 
vest id  at  hand.  All  things  are  ready. 
Work  while  the  day  lasts  ! 

III.  "In  due  season,  if  we  faini  noi." 
Ponder  well  this  oondition.  It  ex- 
presses a  great  and  essential  truth.  In 
this  direction  lies  one  of  the  greaUst 
weaknesses  of  human  natnre.  We  get 
"weary  in  well  doing."  We  "faint" 
on  the  threshold  of  the  harvest  We 
do  not  "wrestle,"  as  Jacob  did,  till  the 
dawn  of  day. 
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We  can  learn  from  this  subject  bow 
anxious  we  are  for  a  revival  of  relig- 
ion.   It  presents  a  true  test. 


love,  tbe  "alabaster  box  "•  of -personal 
sacrifice? 


The  Sinker's  Kiss. 
7%ou  qaotsi  me  no  Arm.— ^Luke  vii:  i5. 

So  spake  our  Lord  to  Simon,  one  of 
the  Pharisees,  who  had  invited  Him  to 
his  table.  His  host  treated  Him  with 
due  respect,  and  was  evidently  anxious 
to  honor  Him.  But  there  were  impor- 
tant omissions,  according  to  Oriental 
ceremony;  and  Jesus  takes  occasion, 
gently  yet  keenly,  to  rpprove  Simon, 
and  turn  the  occasion  to  one  of  deep 
spiritual  instruction.  Simon's  recep- 
tion was  formal,  decorous;  but  there 
were  no  marks  of  affection,  no  indica- 
tions that  the  heart  received  Christ  and 
obeyed  Him.  **  Thou  gavest  me  no  kiss ; 
but  this  woman,  since  the  time  I  came 
in,  hath  not  ceased  to  kiss  my  feet." 

I.  Simon  represents  a  large  class  of 
sinners,  whose  lives  are  free  from  open, 
heinous  sin,  and  yet  they  have  no  love 
to  Christ;  they  honor  Him  outwardly, 
in  ceremonies,  ordinances,  but  refuse 
Him  their  affections.  "  Thou  gavest  me 
no  kiss." 

II.  Loving  Christ  is  the  evidence  and 
fruit  of  genuine  repentance.  The  con- 
duct of  the  woman  in  kissing  His  feet 
and  wiping  them  with  the  hair  of  her 
head,  is  spoken  of  by  Him  as  proof  of 
her  deep  penitence  and  ardent  love. 
Much  had  been  forgiven  her.  and  here 
was  the  evidence  that  she  loved  much. 

III.  Love  to  Christ  is  the  spring  of 
obedience.  Notice  her  tender  assidu- 
ity, her  self-sacrificing  spirit,  the  ex- 
treme liberality  of  her  testimonial. 

A  SOLEMN  question:  Are  you  denying 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ   the  "ki»s"of 


Funeral  Serylee. 

"  Qreat  was  the  Faix  of  It." 

And  it  fell:  and  great  wis  ihe/aU  of  iL — 

Matt,  vii:  24-29. 

I.  Living  here  is  building  for  etemUy, 
We  may  not  mean  it;  we  may  not  think 
of  it;  but  so  it  is,  and  we  can't  help 
ourselves.  In  youth  we  lay  the  foun- 
dations; and  every  day  and  every  year, 
till  we  die,  we  are  at  work  on  the  super- 
structure. We  may  build  wisely,  or 
build  foolishly;  but  toe  build,  every  soul 
of  us.  And  we  build  for  etkkmitt  ! 
Onr  work  will  endure,  at  least  in  its 
consequences,  when  time  is  no  more, 
and  sun  and  moon  and  stars  have  gone 
down  in  darkness ! 

JI,  Oar  work  wiU  be  put  to  the  test, 
and  a  test  so  severe  and  positive  as  to 
make  manifest  the  fact  whether  we  have 
been  a  wise  or  a  foolish  builder.     There 

f 

is  no  escaping  this  inquisition.  The 
law  is  inexorable.  Death  will  come  to 
every  man.  The  rain  will  descend,  the 
floods  come,  and  the  winds  blow  and 
beat  upon  every  house;  and  it  will  fall 
and  be  swept  away  unless  founded  upon 
a  rock, 

ni.  The  overthrow  of  our  eternal  hopes 
will  be  an  infinite  and  trrepartjUile  cdamity. 
We  can  never  rise  and  build  again.  We 
have  thrown  away  onr  only  chance.  The 
ruin  of  an  immortal  soul  is  the  most 
terrible  ruin,  and  will  be  the  saddest 
sight,  in  all  God's  universe.  "The 
wreck  of  matter  and  the  crush  of 
worlds"  are  nothing  in  comparison. 
Well  might  the  divine  Jesus  exclaim, 
in  view  of  such  an  awfnl  catastrophe, 
"Great  was  the  fall  of  it." 


Lxvnra  isstjes  fob  fijlfit  tbeatiisnt. 

••77i«  contoffion  of  crime  is  like  that  of  the  plaffue.'SAPOLEOS  I. 

"Where  there  «  inUiaiion  in  crime  frcm  earliest  years.  U  becomes  a  part  of  nature.** — Ovm. 

"Laws  ad  after  crimes  haxe  been  committed;  prevention  goes  before  them  both."—ZDm.KjauJK. 


Is  'the  Law  to  be  Enforced  ? 

If  thou  do  that  which  is  euiZ.  be  afraid; 
for  he  [the  ruler  or  magistraW]  beareih 
not  the  S7oord  in  txxin ;  for  he  is  the  min- 
ister of  Ood,  a  revenger  to  execute  wrath 
upon  him  that  doeth  evU. — Rom.  xiii:  4. 
It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  there  ex- 


ists in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  in 
other  cities  of  our  land,  many  organized 
bands  of  vagrant  ruffians,  who  live  in 
idleness,  and  who  depend  on  theft, 
street  robbery,  burglary,  and  oUier 
crimes,  for  a  livelihood.  These  "gangs," 
as  they  are  commonly  called,  have  b^* 
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come  powerful  and  dangerous.  It  is 
not  Rafe  for  a  lady  to  walk  the  streets 
after  dark;  and  men  are  not  unfrequeut- 
ly  robbed  in  broad  daylight.  These 
"gangR**  are  made  up,  for  the  most 
pait,  of  young  rascals  to  whom  a  crim- 
inal is  a  hero,  and  who  spend  their  ill- 
gotten  gains  in  debauchery  of  the  vilest 
type. 

The  existence  and  growth  of  these 
outlaws  and  desperadoes  have  begun 
to  attract  the  serious  attention  of  our 
police  magistrates  and  thoughtful  citi- 
zens. If  they  cause  alarm  now,  under 
tlie  reign  of  law,  who  can  estimate  the 
destructive  power  of  such  an  organized 
element  of  depravity  if  any  temporary 
suspension  of  law  and  order  should  oc- 
cur in  the  future,  as  it  has  at  times  in 
the  past?  The  boldness  and  compar- 
ative impunity  of  these  outlaws  are 
chiefly  due  to  the  potent  influence  of 
corrupt  city  politicaus  on  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice.  They  often  escape 
punishment  after  arrest. 

One  remarkable  case  which  has  been 
for  some  time  in  court  in  New  York  city, 
reveals  a  state  of  things  which  may  well 
excite  the  disgust  and  alarm  of  all  good 
citizens.  One  magistrate,  at  least,  has 
discovered  a  mode  of  dealing  with  such 
oases  under  the  *  'Vagrant "  law  by  which 
they  can  be  sent  to  the  penitentiary, 
from  which  "  influence"  could  not  re- 
lease them.  The  opinion  of  this  ma- 
gistrate, as  to  the  causts  of  such  bold 
and  extensive  outlawry,  deserves  the 
serious  consideration  of  the  public  and 
of  all  our  magistrates.  As  reported  in 
the  New  York  H-rald,  it  is  as  follows: 

"  I  suppose  the  old-time  social  clubs  and  co- 
teries in  the  slums  have  something  to  do  with 
it,  but  I  think  cheap  literature  is  mainly  re- 
sponsible. This  trash  is  in  the  hands  of  boys 
and  girls  all  over  the  country.  It  sends  the 
boys  out  West  to  kill  Indians,  and  starts  the 
girls  after  the  circus  companies.  It  organizes 
mere  children  into  gangs,  with  grips  and  pass- 
words and  war-cries,  and  all  such  tomfoolery. 
They  grow  up,  with  these  notions  in  their  heads, 
indolent  and  unwilling  to  work.  They  lounge 
around.  When  they  can  they  steal.  For  com- 
pany and  protection  they  stick  together,  and 
there's  your  gang  for  you." 

Such  testimony,  from  such  a  source, 
has  much  greater  force  than  if  it  came 


from  the  pulpit.  We  know,  from  a  mul- 
titude of  well-established  facts,  such  as 
Anthony  Comstock  records  in  his 
"Traps  for  the  Young,"  that  the  wide 
circulation  of  corrupt  and  corrupting 
literature,  in  the  shape  of  *'dime  ner- 
eis,"  story  newspapers,  obscene  illus- 
trated magazines.  Police  Ocuettes,  and 
other  kinds  of  cheap,  sensational  read- 
ing, that  this  is  the  great  educating 
force  to-day  in  the  *•  School  of  Crime," 
and  if  it  be  not  suppressed  or  checked, 
there  will  be  in  another  decade  the  most 
astounding  development  of  immorality 
and  crime  that  human  history  has  rec- 
orded. It  is  inevitable.  The  agency 
at  work  among  the  untold  millions  of 
children  and  youth  is  one  of  the  mas- 
ter devices  of  the  devil,  and.  in  its 
breadth  of  influence  and  depth  of  de- 
pravity and  power,  it  is  a  force  unpar- 
alleled in  the  experience  of  mankind. 
Tlie  power  of  the  modem  press  for  evU  ia 
fast  assuming  proportions  and  charac- 
teristics that  may  well  startle  every  re- 
flecting mind.  And  yet  we  have  a 
stringent  law  enacted  by  the  last  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  New  York,  which 

Provides  that  "any  person  who  sells,  gives 
away,  or  exhibits  in  any  place  within  the  view 
of  any  minor  child  '  any  book,  pamphlet,  mag- 
azine, newspaper,  or  other  printed  paper  de- 
voted to  the  publication  of.  or  principally  made 
up  of.  criminal  news,  police  reports,  oraoooonts 
of  criminal  deeds,  or  pictures  or  stories  of  deeds 
of  bloodshed,  lust,  or  crime,'  la  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor.*' 

A  wholesome  law,  and,  if  it  were 
properly  enforced,  it  would  go  far  to- 
wards abating  this  intolerable  nnisanoe 
and  drying  up  this  river  of  pollution 
and  crime.  But  the  law  is  not  enforced! 
It  is  openly,  boldly,  defiantly,  violaVed 
eyery  day,  in  the  chief  city  of  the  ** Em- 
pire State,"  and  we  doubt  not,  all  over 
the  State  The  publishers  of  this  flashy, 
nnclean,  sensational,  demoralizing  liter- 
ature are  still  in  full  blast.  We  know 
not  of  a  single  arrest  and  conviction 
under  this  law,  from  which  we  had  a 
right  to  expect  so  much.  Where  is  Mr. 
Comstock?  What  are  our  police  force, 
and  police  magistracy,  and  Courts  of 
General  Sessions,  doing  in  the  matter? 
When  and  where  has  public  opinion 
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given  expression  to  its  sentiments? 
There  were  commendable  zeal  and  ef> 
fort  shown  to  get  the  law  enacted. 
8haU  it  remain  a  dead  letter?  Shall 
not  its  power  be  evoked  to  protect  the 
yet  undefiled  children  and  youth  of 
oar  laud,  and  to  lay  the  hand  of  justice 
upon  those  who  have  already  crowded 
the  "School  of  Crime*'  with  young 
thieves,  highwaymen,  cut-throats,  and 
•candidates  for  the  Siate  Prison  ? 


Crime  on  the  Increase. 

Mtikt  a  cfiain :  for  the  land  is  full  of  bloody 

crimes,  and  the  city  isfaU  of  violence. — 

Ezek.  vii:  23. 

Notwithstanding  the  common  belief 
that  the  moral  character  of  the  race  is 
improving,  it  is  unquestionable  that 
-crime  during  the  last  few  years  has  as- 
sumed alarming  proportions;  and  this 
is  especially  true  of  the  grosser  forms 
of  crime.  Recent  statistics  show  that 
in  England,  out  of  every  10,000  deaths, 
seven  are  the  result  of  violence;  in  Ire- 
Lind  and  France  the  proportion  was 
over  eight  to  10,000;  while  in  the  United 
States  the  ratio  at  present  is  iuoeiiiy-one 
— &  proportion  more  terrible  than  tha- 
of  any  civilized  country  in  the  world, 
•save  Italy  and  Spain.  In  the  State  of 
New  Jersey  during  the  last  two  years 
the  number  of  criminals  increased  300 
per  cent.  The  last  annual  idport  of 
the  Prison  Association  of  New  York 
State  says:  **  There  has  been  an  increase 
in  the  criminal  population  of  the  State 
of  thirty-three  per  cent,  over  the  high- 
est estimate  of  1870,  while  the  popula- 
tion of  the  State  has  increased  only 
twenty  per  cent." 

From  the  same  source  we  present  a 
•census  of  the  criminal  population  of 
the  State  of  New  York. 

"There  are  in 

Three  State  prisons 3  900 

■Six  penitentiaries 8,500 

Houses  of  refuge  1,360 

Protectories 3.000 

-State  reformatory , .      60O 

<3ouuty  jails 1,800 

Work-houses 2,600 

Btate  asylum  for  insane  convicts  140 

Total 16.690 

"It  is  estimated  that  the  proportiou  of  the 


Cfriminal  population  at  present  in  custodj  of  the 
State,  is  one-flftb  of  the  entire  cUm«,  which  gives 
us  the  appalling  showing,  in  a  populatkn  of 
6,000,000.  of  76,000  persons,  direcUy  or  iudirecUy 
interested  in  the  success  of  criminal  practices, 
preying  upon  proiwrty,  endangering  human  life, 
and  contaminating  society." 

Soiue  1200  prisoners  are  every  year 
discharged  and  turned  loose  upon  the 
community.  Very  few  of  them  have 
been  reformed.  They  return  to  society 
ostracised,  shunned,  and  with  no  means 
of  earning  an  honest  living;  and  hence, 
to  a  fearful  extent,  quickly  return  to 
their  evil  ways. 

Among  the  causes  of  this  marked  in- 
crease of  crime  may  be  named  as  chief: 
The  decay  of  moral  sentiment  in  the 
community,  and  the  consequent  lower- 
ing of  the  standard  of  morality;  the 
corruption  and  laxity  which  exist  in  the 
administration  of  justice ;  the  gross 
failure  to  enforce  existing  laws,  espe- 
cially the  excise  laws,  which  are  virtu- 
ally a  dead  letter;  the  alarming  increase 
in  the  use  of  strong  drink  (increasing 
at  a  ratio  threefold  greater  than  that  of 
the  population) — the  most  potent  factor 
known  as  an  incentive  to  crime;  the 
abuse  of  the  pardoning  power;  the  ostra- 
cising of  discharged  criminals;  and  the 
unclean  and  vile  press,  which  is  flood- 
ing the  public  with  vile,  sensational, 
blood-and-thunder  literature — inflam- 
ing passion,  corrupting  the  young,  and 
bringing  on  a  carnival  of  vice  and  crime 
in  every  conceivable  form.  Epidemios 
of  crime  are  sure  to  follow  vivid  de- 
scriptions of  prurient  vice,  mawkish 
sentimentality,  brutal  conflicts,  and 
lawless  violence  and  bloodshed.  The 
Grand  Jury  of  New  York  city,  in  the 
Court  of  General  Sessions,  has  just 
made  a  noteworthy  presentment.  They 
specially  note  and  emphasize  the  fact 
that  the  license  laws  in  the  county  of 
New  York  are  a  practical  nullity,  are 
not  enforced,  are  openly  violated,  and 
ofienders  are  rarely  punished.  And  in 
this  connection,  read  the  following: 

"  Just  here  the  Grand  Jury  desires  to  empha- 
size the  fact  that  nearly  all  the  homicides  con- 
sidered by  them  during  this  season  wero  com- 
mitted in  drinking  saloons,  and  nearly  all  the 
crimes  of  violence  originated  in  such  places,  or 
were  committed  when  the  actors  were  under  the 
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Infloenoe  of  strong  drink.  In  aakinit  for  a  more 
•tringent  enforcement  of  the  excise  Uwm,  whoM 
provUionH  are  simple,  reasonable  and  humane. 


the  Grand  Jury  in  only  aiming  to  dam  up  sad 
control  the  principal  Honrct^i  of  the  crlsMH  it  is 
periodically  called  to  conln»nt.'* 


Prayer-lCeeUng  Topics  for  18B5.* 


This  department  will  be  continued  daring 
1886,  and  due  pains  will  be  taken  to  make  the 
weekly  Prayer-Meeting  Service  suggestive  to  all. 
and  especially  helpful  to  pastors  and  others  who 
are  called  upon  to  lead  this  important  part  of 
church  service.— £d. 

JANTTABY. 
Jan.  7.  Numbering  our  Days.— Ps.  xc:  12. 
"  U.  Surprises  at  the  Judgment  Day.— Matt. 

xxv:  31-46. 
••  «.  The  Philosophy  of  Prayer. -Heb.  xi:  «. 
••  ».  The  Mother's  Anxious  Cry:  "  Lonl,  help 
Me."— Matt,  xv:  31-28. 
FEBRUARY. 
Ftob.  4.  Refuge  in  God.  -Zech.  ix:  12 
"  11.  The  Fatal  Choice.— Gen.  iii:  1-4L 
••  18.  Dying  Regrete.— Prov.  v:  11    12. 
"  26.  Ruling  the  Spirit  the  Test  of  Greatness. 
Pro.  x\i:  32. 

MARCH. 
March  4.  Keeping  the  Heart.— Prov.  iv:  23. 
"     11.  The  Warning  Voice.— Mark  xiii:  82,  37. 
••     18.  Watching  for  Souls.— Heb.  xiii:  17. 
"    25.  Joy  in  Heaven  over  Bepenticg  Sinners. 
—Luke  xv:  10. 

APRIL. 
April  1.  Practical    Test    of   Supreme    Love    to 
ChriHt.-  1  John  iii:  14. 
••  8.  The  Walk  to  Emmaus.-Lukexxiv:  13-32. 
"  16.  Symmetry  of  Cbristiau  Character.- Ps. 

cxix:  G. 
••  22.  The  Two  Ways.— Matt,  vii:  13,  14. 
"  29.  The  Blessedness  of  Giving.-  Acts  xx:  36. 

MAY. 
May  6.  Compelling  them   to  Come    In  — Luke 
xiv:  23. 
*'  13.  Religion  i-.i  Business.— Rom.  xii:  11. 
••  20.  Free  Salvation. -Rev.  xxii:  17. 
••  27.  TheFinal  Separation.— Matt,  xiii:  60-47. 

JUNE. 
June  3.  Indifference  to  Human  Suffering. — Matt, 
xxv:  42,  43. 
•*  10.  The  Great  Change.— 2  Cor.  v:   17. 
••  17.  The  Wonder  of  the  Angels.— 1  Pet.  i:  12. 
••  24.  How  to  HeAr  the  Word.- Heb.  iv:  2. 


JULY- 

July  1.  Christian  Decision. — Josh,  xiv:  15. 
"  8.  Alarm  to  the  Careless.— laa.  xxxii:  IL 
"  15.  FkulU  in  Prayer.— Jame*(  iv:  3. 
"  22.  The  Fruit  of  the  Spirit.     Gal.  v:  22,  21 
"  29.  David's  Recourse  in   Trouble.— 1  Sam. 
V.  6. 


AUGUST. 
Aug.  5.  The  Unity  of  lUth  and  of  Relievers.^ 
Eph.  iv:  6,  6. 
"  12.  The  Almost  Saved  —Acta  xxvi:  28. 
"  19.  Destmctiveneaa  of  Sin. — Eccl.  ix:  18 
"  26.  Afflictions  Providential.— Amos  iv:  G-IS. 

SEPTEMBER. 
Sept  2,  Citiamship  in  Heaven.— Phil,  iii:  2i. 
"  9.  Decay  of  Religion  in  the  Family.— Mai. 

iv:  6,  6. 
"  16.  God's  Helping  Hand.— Eara  vii:  fi. 
"  23.  What  is  it  to  be  a  Christian  ?— AcU  xvii 

31-34. 
••  30.  Hold  Fast— 1  Thess.  v:  21. 

OCTOBER. 
Oct  7.  The  Bow  in  the  Clond.— Eaek.  i:  20-26. 
••  14.  The  Wonderful  Book.— Ps.  cxix:  1». 
••  21.  Soft  Answers.- Matt,  v:  4. 
"  28.  Hearers  of  the  Gospel  in  a  Solemn  Po- 
sition.— John  xv:  22. 

NOVEMBER. 
Nov.  4.  Procrastination.- Luke  ix:   67-f>2:  Act» 
xxiv:  25. 
"  11.  God  stirs  up  His  People.— Djut.  xxxil: 

11,  12. 
"18.  Profit  and  Loss  in  Serving  God.— Matt 

xvi:  26. 
"25.  The  Source  of   National    Prosperity.— 
Jer.  ix:  23,  24. 

DECEMBER. 
Dec.  2.  The  Poor  Mac's  (><>8i>el.— Lnko   vii:  22. 
"    9.  Robbing  God  —Mai.  iii:  8. 
"  in.  Influence  after  D«'ath.— Heb.  xi:  4. 
••  23.  (irMl'H    CliristmaK  Gift    to    Man.— John 

iii:  16. 
"  30.  Confessions  of  Dying  Men— Heb.  ix: 


"O.  T.  Revision."— When  will  the 
new  revision  of  the  Old  Testament  be 
published?  A.:  Dr.  Schsiff.  the  Chair- 
man of  the  American  Board  of  Re- 
visers, informs  us  that  it  will  be  pnb- 
lished  next  spring. 


QUEBIES  A2TD  ANSWERS. 

"Reader." — Is  it  proper,  in  prayer, 
to  say,  "We  bow  its  in  Thy  presence?" 
A.:  It  is  grammatical,  but  rarely  used 
by  good  speakers.  We  bow  ovrsdi'^s  in 
a  better  form;  but  simpler  and  better 
still,  is  "  We  bow  in  Thy  presence." 


•These  "  Prayer  Meeting  Topics  for  1885,"  neatly  printed,  we  shall  be  happy  to  send  to 
clerifynien  for  distribution  among  their  peoj>lH.  at  thirtt/ Cf-ntt  per  one  hundred  copies.  No  advertise 
ments  will  appear  on  the  back  of  the  If.-it  as  )i»'n>t<»fon'. — Pitbs.of  Hom.  Monthly. 
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**  A  Call." — ^I  have  received  a  call  to 
the  pastorate  of  a  cbnrcb,  bnt  I  learn 
that  the  call  was  not  unaniuions,  and 
that  several  of  the  minority  are  bitterly 
opposed  to  me.  The  vote  stood,  125  in 
my  favor  to  25  against  me.  Should  I 
accept,  nnder  the  circumstances,  or 
not?  I  am  free  to  say,  tbut  bad  the 
call  been  unanimous,  I  would  have  ac- 
cepted at  once.  Should  I  permit  the 
small  minority  to  change  my  decision? 
A. :  A  rule  in  such  cases  cannot  be  laid 
down.  Much  would  depend  on  the 
ground  of  opposition,  andon  the  charac- 
ter and  degree  of  influence  of  the  minor- 
ity. If  the  case  were  1^  averaqe  one,  we 
should  advise  against  acceptance. 

"  W.  O.  H.  P."— Will  you  give  us  the 
best  urrent  explanation  of  the  dis- 
crepancy between  the  Evangelists  in 
the  matter  of  the  blind  man— Matt,  xx: 
29-34;  Mark  x:  46-52;  and  Luke  xviii: 
35-43  ?  A. :  This  discrepancy  has  never 
been  satisfactorily  explained.  Accord- 
ing to  Matthew  and  Mark,  this  heading 
occurred  as  Jesus  •*  went  out  of  Jeri- 
cho"; while  Luke  says,  "as  he  was 
come  nigh  unto  Jericho."  Matthew 
mentions  "two  blind  men,"  while  Mark 
and  Luke  speak  only  of  one  by  name. 
French  remarks:  "The  silence  of  one 
narrator  is  not  to  be  assumed  as  the 
contradiction  of  the  statement  of  an- 
other ;  thus  Mark   and   Lnke   making 


especial  mention  of  one  blind  man  do 
not  contradict  Matthew,  who  mentions 
two."  Dr.  Brown  observes:  "Many 
ways  of  accounting  for  slight  diverg- 
ences of  detail  have  been  proposed. 
Perhaps  if  we  knew  aU  the  fads  we  should 
see  no  difficulty;  but  that  we  have  been 
left  so  far  in  the  dark  shows  that  the 
thing  is  of  no  moment  any  way.  One 
thing  is  plain:  there  could  have  been 
no  collusion  among  the  authors  of  these 
gospels."  It  is  not  improbable  that 
Bartimeus  was  a  well-known  personage, 
and  hence  was  specially  singled  out  by 
Mark  and  Luke,  and  referred  to  by 
name. 

"  Faibs." — My  people  propose  to  hold 
a  fair,  and  to  have  a  lottery,  grab-bag, 
etc.,  in  connection  with  it.  My  con- 
science is  against  these  things,  bnt  so 
set  are  some  of  my  members  in  this 
matter,  that  they  would  sooner  give  me 
up  than  give  up  these  objectionable 
things.  Can  you  advise  me  as  to  the 
course *I  should  pursue?  A.:  Firmly, 
yet  prudently,  express  your  views  from 
the  pulpit,  and  thereby  wash  your 
hands  clean  of  the  iniquity.  If  your 
people  persist  in  it,  remember  that  you 
cannot  control  their  actions;  and  your 
duty  will  be  done  when  you  have  pro- 
tested against  it.  We  do  not  think  a 
difference  on  such  a  point  ought  to 
lead  you  to  resign  your  pastorate. 


^•i 


THEMES  AND  TEZTS  OF  BSCEITT  LSADINa  SEBMONS. 

1.  David's  Idea  of  Divine  WofHhip.    Based  on  Paalms  xcv.,  xcvl.    E.  P.  Goodwin,  D.D.,  Cbicago. 

2.  The  Fonntaiu  Head  of  Crime.     "  For  the  laud  is  full  of  bloody  crimes,  and  the  city  is  full  of 

violence."— Ezek..vii:  23.    Heber  Newton.  D.D.,  New  York 

3.  Practical  Working  of  Christian  Faith      "Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteous- 

nesj*.  and  all  these  things  shall  be  added  unto  you."— Ifatt.  vi:  33.    RuAsell  H.  Conwell.  D.D., 
Phihkdelphia. 

4.  The  Give  and  Take  of  Life.    ••  With  what  measure  ye  mete  it  shall  be  measured  to  you  again."— 

Matt,  vii:  2.    Kev.  J.  Bricrley.  B.A..  Balham.  EngUnd. 
6.  Don't  Stop     "  Ijg:  the  dead  bur>'  their  dead;  but  go  thou  and  preach  the  kingdom  of  God."— 
Luko  ix;  60.    Ju8tin  D.  Fulton,  D.D.,  Brooklyn. 

6.  God  Hiding  and  Revealing.     "  In  that  hour  Jesus  rejoiced  in  spirit,  and  said.  I  thank  thee.  O 

Father,  .     .    .  that  thou  hast  hid  these  things  from  the  wise  and  prudent,  and  hast  revealed 
them  unto  babes." — Luke  x:  21.    Dean  Vangban.  D.D.,  London 

7.  What  shall  we  do  with  our  Sabbath  Evenings?    "The  Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  and  not  man 

for  the  Sabbath. "-Mark  ii:  27.    A.  J.  Lyman,  D.D.,  Brooklyn. 

8.  The  Spirit  of  the  Cradle,     "  And  thev  brought  young  children  to  him,  that  he  should  touch 

them,"  etc.— Mark  x:  13-16.    Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  Brooklyn. 

9.  Some  Laws  of  Spiritual  Work.     '  He  said  unto  them,  I  have  meat  to  eat  that  ye  know  not,    etc. 

—John  iv:  32-38.    John  A.Broadus,  D.D..  Louisville.  Ky. 

10.  Light  for  those  who  See  Not.    "  And  Jesus  said.  For  judgment  I  am  come  into  this  world,  that 

they  whicli  soe  not  might  see:  and  that  they  which  see  might  be  made  blind."— John  ix:  39. 
Rev.  Charles  H.  Spurgeon,  London. 

11.  The  Discipline  of  Delay.     "And  when  it  was  determined  that  we  should  sail  into  Italy,  they 

delivered  Paul  and  certain  other  prinoners  unto  one  named  Julius,  a  centurion  of  Augustus 
band,"  etc. — Acts  i:  20.    Joseph  Parker.  D.D.,  London. 

12.  Baptized  for  tbo  Dead.     "  Else  what  shall  they  do  which  are  baptized  for -the  di«d;  if  the  dead 

rise  not  at  all,  why  are  they  then  liaptized  for  the  dead  ?"— 1  Cor.  xv:  29.    W.  F.  Gill,  D.D.» 
jBrooklyn. 
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Germs  of  Ulmtraticn, 


[Dec, 


18.  The  Dignity  of  GtarUt  "  Who  is  tho  imAge  of  the  invioible  Ood,  the  firstborn  of  vt^ri  crvaCore," 

etc.— Col.  i:  16-20.    A.  J.  F.  Behrendk.  D.D.,  Krooklyn. 
14  A  Croat  Buttle.    "  Michael  and  his  augels  fought  against  the  dragon.**— Bct.  xii:  7.     Bev.  David 

Swing,  Chicago 


^■» 


STJGfGfESTIVE  TEEICES. 


1. 


a. 


3. 


5. 


7. 


Fairness  to  the  Laboring  Classos.  ("  Tho 
wa^cs  of  him  that  is  hired  shall  not  abidu 
with  thee  all  night  until  the  morning."— 
I^v.  xlx:  13.) 

A  Neighborly  Duty.  ("Thou  shalt  in  any 
wiw  rebuke  thy  neighbor,  and  not  suffer 
sill  niM^ii  him." — Lev.  xlx:  17.1 

MnjoiiiieK  not  to  be  Feared.  ("When  thou 
giK-Ht  out  to  battle  .  .  .  and  seest  horses  and 
l>eople  more  than  thou,  bo  not  afraid. "etc. 
— Deut.  xx:  1.) 

ritclean  Speech.  ("  I  dwell  in  the  midst  of 
n  people  of  unclean  lips."— Isa.  vi:  6.) 

S<  If-Renunciatiou.  ("Jesus  only."— Matt, 
xvii:  8.) 

The  Unreason  of  Prejudice.  ("  His  hand  was 
restored  whole  as  the  others.  And  they 
were  filled  with  madness,"  etc. — Luke  vi: 

10.  11.) 

A  Vain  Ostracism.    ("Blessed  are  ye  when 


men  shall  hate  you,  and  when  they  shall 
Be])arato  you  from  their  company  .  .  .  leap 
for  Joy:  for  behold  your  reward  is  gnat  in 
heaven."— Luke  vi:  22.  'l^.) 

8.  A  Visit  from  (io<l.    (*  God  hath  visited  hia 

petiple."— Luke  vii:  16.) 

9.  A  Mother's  Plea.    ("  Manter.  I  betteech  thee, 

look  upon  my  sou." — Luke  ix:  38.) 

10.  The  Power  of  a  Oodly  Life.     ("That  they 

may  by  your  good  works,  which  they  shaU 
behdld.  glorify  Ood  in  the  day  of  visita- 
tion."—1  Peter  ii:  12.> 

11.  Business  and  Devotion  Wedded.  ("  Not  sloth- 

ful in  business,  fervent  iu  spirit,  serving 
tho  Lord."- Rom.  xii:  11.) 

12.  Bight  Motive  no  Security  against  the  Viola- 

tion of  Physical  Law.  ("For  the  work  of 
Christ  he  was  nigh  unto  death,  not  regard* 
ing  his  life/'  etc.— PhU.  U:  80.) 


^*^ 


QEBHS  OF  ILLT7STBATI0N. 

Bt  Edwabd  Jkwitt  Whkxler.  A.  M. 

Ouiofthe  heart  ofXaturt  rolled 

The  burdens  qf  the  JBMe  old. — Emebson. 


TH«  Vain*  of  a  Bool  may  bo  not  inaptly 
illustrated  by  the  story  told  of  Retchn^tk,  the 
wife  of  the  consul  of  Cologne.  The  story  is  re- 
cited in  German  verse  engraved  on  her  monu- 
ment. Retchmuth  apparently  died  of  the  plague 
in  A.D.  1511.  Fortunately  a  ring  of  great  value 
had  been  buried  with  her,  and  to  recover  it.  the 
grave  was  reopened  and  the  c-oflEin  lid  removed. 
Strange  to  say,  the  supposed  corpse  revived, 
and  was  carried  back  home.  Bechmnth  lived  to 
become  the  mother  of  three  children.  "He 
brought  me  up  also  out  of  an  horrible  pit/'  etc. 
— Ps.  xl:  2. 

A  "Worldly  PaltK  has  many  times  lured 
men  to  their  destruction.  When  tho  great  test 
of  death  comes  near,  how  frail  proves  the  trust 
placed  in  riches,  or  power,  or  fame !  Gllbner 
mentions  that  a  Jew  once  presented  himself  be- 
fore Duke  Aibrccht,  of  Saxony,  and  offered  him 
a  charm  engraved  with  rare  signs  and  charac- 
ters, which  should  render  him  invulnerable. 
The  duke,  determined  to  try  it,  had  the  Jew  led 
out  in  the  field,  with  his  charm  round  his  neck; 
he  then  drew  his  sword,  and  at  the  first  thrust 
ran  the  Jew  through.  "  In  the  Lord  put  I  my 
trust. '—Ps.  xi:  1. 

RefenorAtlon  has,  through  Ood's  won- 
drous grace,  converted  many  lives  filthy  with 
all  vileness— Jerry  McAuley,  for  instance — into 
angels  of  light  and  ministers  of  grace.  The 
Central  Park  of  New  York  was  once  a  place  of 
most  uninviting  character.  Marshy  and  mala- 
rious, unto  it  came  thieves  to  divide  their  plun- 
der; upon  it  was  dumped  the  city's  retuse — dead 
dogs  and  beasts  of  burden,  decaying  fruits  and 
malodorous  garbage.  Now,  through  the  agency 
ot  man  working   in    co-operation  with  Ood's 


great  laws,  it  has  become  a  second  Eden,  with 
new  life  for  the  sickly,  rest  for  the  weary,  and 
bowers  of  beauty  for  all. 

Tl&o  Cl&arcl&  of  Cl&rist  has  been  assailed 
by  many  foes,  but  it  has  survived  the  genera- 
tions of  men  and  tho  wreck  of  nations.  Said 
General  Woodford,  in  a  recent  speech :  '*  I  stood 
in  the  Alps  one  morning  when  the  mist  clothed 
mountain  and  vale.  As  we  watched,  slowly  it 
began  to  rise.  First  was  unfolded  to  our  gaae 
the  valley,  with  its  peaceful  homes.  Again  we 
looked,  and  the  slopes  of  the  mountains  had  be- 
come visible.  Slowly,  higher  and  higher  rose 
the  mist,  lifted  by  the  breeze,  till  at  length  the 
cold,  glittering  summits  were  seen  high  above, 
and  last  of  all.  towering  above  all  its  rivals,  grand 
old  Mont  Blanc  stood  before  us,  crowned  with 
the  snows  of  centuries,  standing  as  it  has  stood 
while  kingdoms  waxed  and  waned,  the  sunlight 
of  God  flooding  its  peak  with  glory." 

Tl&e  Hidden  Life  is  the  secret  which  es- 
capes so  many  who  observe  but  the  surface  of 
of  things.  Skilled  hands  have  whittled  a  piece 
of  wood  so  like  a  grain  of  wheat  that  practiced 
eyes  could  hardly  detect  the  difference.  But 
when  it  came  to  planting,  there  was  no  longer 
doubt;  for  the  one  had  an  inner  life,  hidden 
tTom  the  eye,  but  ready  to  burst  the  grain  and 
rear  the  bearded  stalk.  Said  Mr.  J.  Q.  Mjivnard 
of  Brooklyn,  recently:  "  When  I  was  a  boy  I  saw 
a  neighbor  making  a  flower-garden.  He  spaded 
and  hoed  and  raked:  divided  it  iato  regular  sec- 
tions, smoothed  the  surface,  rounded  the  comers, 
trimmed  the  edges.  I  went  home,  determined 
to  have  a  garden  like  my  neighbor's.  I  followed 
his  course  as  nearly  as  I  could,  spaded  and  hoed 
and  raked,  and  when  I  finished,  it  seemed  to  me 
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that  my  (garden  looked  fall  as  well  as  hia.  In 
the  course  of  a  few  days  a  warm  rain  brought 
forth  in  his  beds  tiny  shoots  of  green.  I  rnshed 
home,  expecting  to  find  the  same  in  my  bods. 
In  vain:  nothing  had  appeared.  Day  after  day, 
week  after  week,  my  .garden  remained  bari'en, 


while  his  was  the  pride  of  the  Tillage,  with  its 
rare  and  beautiful  blooms.  What  caused  the 
difference!  Was  my  garden  not  naade  jusi 
as  his?  Ah!  I  had  failed  to  drop  the  tiny 
te^s  upon  the  soil,  and  all  my  labor  was 
lost." 


^•i 


HELFFUL  DATA  IN  CUBBENT  LXTESATTJBE. 

By  J.  M.  Sherwood,  D.D. 


Q.  P.  Putnam's  Soru.  "  The  Unity  of  Nature/' 
by  the  Duke  of  Argyll.  Tliis  is  a  sequel  to  the 
author's  former  work,  the  "lleign  of  Law." 
The  subject  of  Law  in  Christian  Theology  is  too 
broad  a  subject  to  be  discussed  in  a  single 
treatise.  A  preliminary  work  is  necessary,  viz., 
to  trace  the  connection  between  the  reign  of 
law  and  the  ideas  which  are  alike  fundamental 
to  all  religions,  and  inseparable  from  the  facts 
of  nature.  This  is  the  object  of  the  present  dis- 
cussion. Modem  Doubt  has  called  in  question 
not  only  the  whole  subject  of  inquiry,  but  the 
whole  faculties  by  which  it  can  bo  pursued. 
Many  of  the  problems  which  perplex  us  most 
are  soluble  in  the  light  of  the  unity  of  nature. 
The  work  is  a  thoughtful  and  able  oue ;  and, 
while  some  of  its  positions  are  open  to  criti- 
cism, yet,  as  a  whole,  it  cannot  fail  to  give  satis- 
faction to  the  distinguished  author's  friends. — 
*  •  Au  Outline  of  the  Future  Religion  of  the  World," 
by  T.  Lloyd  Stanley.  Same  publishers.  A  shal- 
low, pretentious  and  worthless  octavo.  We  inar- 
vel  that  so  respectable  a  house  should  put  its 
imprint  on  a  book  of  this  character.  It  is  a 
confused  medley  of  coi^ectural  criticisms  of  the 
myths  and  religious  traditions  of  all  sorts  of 
I>eople.  The  Bible  is  treated  with  even  leas  re- 
spect than  the  myths  of  other  religions,  indi- 
cating a  perverse  heart  as  well  as  a  confused 
head.  Such  stuff  as  this  man  gives  us  as  the 
"  Future  Religions  of  the  World  "  is  both  puerile 
and  disgusting. — "The  Jukes:  a  Study  in  Crime. 
Pauperism,  Disease  and  Heredity."  We  welcome 
a  new  and  enlarged  edition  of  this  very  remark- 
able little  book,  with  an  Introduction  by  W.  M. 
F.  Round,  Secretary  of  the  National  Prison  As- 
sociation of  the  United  States.  The  author,  Mr, 
Dugdale,  was  a  remarkable  man,  and  spent  years 
in  tracing  the  history  of  the  Juke  family,  the 
extraordinary  results  of  which  are  given  in  this 
volume.  It  is  indeed  a  "  study,"  and  one  of  an 
appalling  character,  and  yet  highly  instructive. 

Robert  Carter  d:  Brothers.  "  An  Explanation  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews."  by  Samuel  T.  Low- 
rie,  DJD.  This  goodly  octavo  has  cost  the  au- 
thor years  of  study  and  careful  preparation.  As 
a  detailed  exi>osition  of  chapter  and  verse  of  this 
remarkable  Epistle,  it  is  a  valuable  commen- 
tary, and  will  reward  the  student's  examination. 
But  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  author  lacks  the 
critical  spirit,  and  fails  to  grasp  the  Epistle  as 
a  whole,  and  to  develop  its  grand  themes,  and 
trace  its  relations  to  other  portions  of  the  Now 
Testament.  It  is  not  the  work  of  an  original. 
Independent,    discriminating,    broAd-cultnred, 


even  tMtlanced  mind,  and  hence  it  will  never 
take  a  high  rank  in  our  religious  literature. 
Undertaking  the  work  of  exposition  without 
an  Introduction,  or  a  wonl  as  to  the  authorship 
of  the  Epistle  (which  he  attributes  to  Paul),  or 
its  date,  or  peculiarities,  is  proof  that  he  has 
no  Just  conception  of  what  is  imperatively  re- 
quired of  one  who  assumes  the  task  which  he 
has  executed— "A  Rod  Wall  Flower."  by  the 
author  of  "  The  Wide.Wide  World."  "The  Shores 
of  Peace,"  by  Anna  B.  Warner.  Same  publishers. 
These  sisters  continue  to  instruct  and  delight 
their  ever-widening  circle  of  readers.  The  "  Bed 
Wall  Flower "  is  truly  a  charming  story,  and, 
we  are  assured,  "  in  its  whole  chain  of  fkcts  is  a 
true  story."  Through  its  660  pages  the  interest 
of  the  story  is  kept  up.  There  is  great  variety 
of  incident  and  character,  so  that  there  is  no 
dullness  or  weariness  experienced  in  reading  the 
book.  The  moral  aim  and  the  wholesome  les- 
son are  conspicuous  thrcughout,  as  in  all  the 
productions  of  this  i)opulAr  voluminous  author. 
The  work  by  the  sister  is  a  dainty  little  volume, 
as  beautiful  within  as  without,  and  full  of  time- 
ly and  instructive  Christian  thought. 

A.  C,  Armstrong  dt  Son.  "Anecdotes  Illustra- 
tive of  New  Testament  T^xts."  This  forms  one 
of  the  series  of  "  The  Clerical  Library."  an  Eng- 
lish work  reissued  in  this  country  by  the  above 
publishers.  The  series  is  specially  intended,  as 
the  title  indicates,  to  furnish  preachers  with 
stimulus  and  suggestion  in  the  various  depart- 
ments of  their  work.  The  present  volome  is 
somewhat  unique  iu  form  and  structure.  We 
have  suggestive  themes  for  pulpit  treatment, 
with  an  appropriate  text,  a  very  brief  exposition, 
and  a  striking  fact,  incident,  or  historical  iUoa- 
tration  to  each.  Many  of  these  are  excellent; 
some  are  fkncifUl,  others  very  commonplace  or 
fiuniliar;  but.  as  a  whole,  the  preacher  may  de- 
rive nutny  a  useftil  hint  or  suggestion  firom  its 
pages. 

Riekard Bentlejf  d  Son,  London.  **  Letters  from 
Hell."  Witn  a  Preface  by  George  MacDonald, 
LL.D.  This  book  appeared  in  Denmark  eighteen 
years  ago,  and  was  speedily  translated  into  Eng- 
lish.  but  has  long  been  out  of  print.  A  Oermaa 
edition  recently  appeared  and  awakened  intense 
interest  in  Oermany.  The  present  English  ver- 
sion is  made  from  the  Oerman,  and  the  transla- 
tor has  faithfully  followed  the  author's  powerful 
conception,  but  pruning  certain  portions,  and 
omittina  or  recasting  others,  and  adapting  it  to 
the  English  mind.  The  titU  of  the  book  is  re- 
pelling.   And  yet  it  is  a  book  of  intense  interesl. 
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It  nuty  be  clajtMHl  with  MiM  Pbelpn'  "Ofttes 
Ajar"  and  "  Beyond  thf>  Gates,'  as  an  imagina- 
tive description  of  the  future  life.  Like  thosp, 
it  is  intensely  realistic.  The  author  is  evidently 
familiar  with  the  Bible,  and  the  acen»«  he  por- 
trays and  the  characters  he  descrilics  In  the 
world  of  lost  spirits  are  substantially  in  the 
line  of  Scripture  initniations.  No  one  can  read 
the  work  without  a  shudder.  And  yet  it  does 
not  aim  at  the  "  horriblo,"  but  simply  to  trace 
the  workings  and  efre<*ts  of  retributive  law,  in 
the  light  of  a  guilty  conscience  and  a  lost  eter- 
nitjt  in  the  world  of  despair. 

Fmk  dt  Wagn  *IU.    "  Memoirs  of  David  Brain- 
erd."    We  are  quite  sure  the  religious  public  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  will  welcome  a  new 
and  complete  edition  of  this  eminent  Christian 
missionary.    It  has  long  been  out  of  print,  ex- 
cept in  fragmentary  parts,  or  in  the  ten  volume 
edition  of  Jonathan  Edwards'  Works.   The  basis 
of  this  beautiful  edition  is  that  of  Dr.  Sereno 
E.  Dwigbt's  (1822).  which  was  much  fuller  than 
the  original  work  written  by  President  Edwards. 
It  has  been  carefully  edited  by  Rev.  J.  M.  Sher- 
wood.  revif»etl.   portions  of  it  rewritten,  with 
Notes,  and  an  Introduction  on  the  Life  and  Char- 
ia«;ter  of  Braiuerd.  And  inaddition  to  the  work  of 
the  Editor,  and  the  liberality  of  the  Publishers, 
a  stirring  Essay  on  "Otxl'M  Hand  in  Missions." 
by  Arthur  T.  Pierson.  D.D.,  isgiven.    Those  new 
Itapers.  covering  60  pages,  will  be  found  to  add 
gmatly  to  the  interest  of  this  standard  edition 
of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  biographies  ever 
given  to  the  world.    The  name  of  David  Brain- 
erd  will  live  in  history,  and  in  the  heart  of  the 
Clinrch  while  the  world  standM.    He  has  well 
been  callwl  "  the  mi!<«ionary  saint  of  Now  Eng- 
land "    The  fitory  of  his  life  has  been  a  potent 
force  in  the  modem  misnionary  era.    Bead.ng 
the  life  of  Brainerd  decided  Henry  Martyn  to 
devote  himself  to  the  missionary  work.    Carey 
received  a  baptism  from  the  samesonrce.  Thou- 
sands of  Christians  iu  America  and  Europe,  and 
all  over  the  missiouiiry  world,  have  had  their 
piety  deepened,  their  faith  quickened,  and  their 
spirit  of  consecration  fanned  into  a  flame  by 
reading  the  wondrous  record  of  this  man's  brief 
life  and  Christian  experience  among  the  Indians 
of  the  American  wilderness.   We  know  no  better 
manual  of  Christian  experience,  no  loftier  exam- 
ple of  Christian  heroism  and  consecration  to  the 
work    and  purpose   of  Christianity  since    the 
apostolic  age. — "Pastoral  Theology."  by  James 
M.  Hoppin,  D.D.    Same  publishers.     We  have 
here  a  companion  volume  to  the  author's  work 
on  "  Homiletics,"  published  in  1881.    Prof.  Hop- 
pin  does  all  his  literary  work  so  carefully,  con- 
scientiously and  thoroughly  as  to  have  won  the 
confidence  and  esteem  of  the  Christian  public 
in  an  eminent  degree.    His  "  Pastoral  Theology" 
possesses  all  the  characteristics  of  his  '•  Homi- 
letics," and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  affirming 
OUT  belief  that  it  will  be  found  to  be  not  only  a 
worthy  companion  of  it,  but  will  take  the  very 
front  rank  in  the  kindred  department  to  which 


it  is  devoted.  We  are  familiar  with  the  many 
simiUr  works  which  have  appeare<l  of  late  y«>ani 
covering  this  field,  the  best  of  which  in  our 
Judgment,  is  Vlnet's.  edited  by  Dr.  Thomat  H. 
Skinner.  But  no  one  of  them,  nor  all  combined, 
possess  all  th«'  excellencies  of  Prof.  Hoppin's 
royal  volume  Its  characteristic  features  may 
be  stated  in  few  words: 

"1.  Its  style  is  clear,  simple, incisive,  w-holar- 
ly,  as  is  true  of  all  tiie  Proles  writings.   7  here  is 
nothing  involved,  mystic,  doubtful,  hanl  to  be 
understood.    2.  It  is  comprehensive.     It  covers 
the  whole  field,  both  in  ite  theoretic  and  prac- 
tical aspects.    Every  legitimate  topic  is  treiited» 
and  treated  in  its  proper  relation  and  fullness. 
3.   It  iri   systematic:  thoroughly  so.   not  only 
in  arrangement,  but  in  ite  methods  of  treat- 
ment.   It  is  based  on  a  broad  and  true  ideal  of 
the  dignity  and  resi>onsibility  of  the  ministerial 
office.    4.  It  wisely  blends  theory  with  practice, 
doctrine  with  life,  the  pulpit  with  pastoral  work; 
the  author  hite  the  mean,  and  unduly  exalte  no 
one  qiuility  or  service  to  the  injury  of  another. 
6.  Accordingly  we  have,  as  a  whole,  without  any 
parade  of  learning,  or  undue  exhibition  of  sci> 
entiflc  Kkill,  the  best  resulte  of  mo<le8t,  thor- 
ough Christian    scholarship  and    study  —  the 
fullest,  most  philosophical  and  instructiTe  work 
on  Pastoral   Theology    which   the    ages    have 
brought  forth.    It  is  a  work  that  cannot  fail  to 
be  highly  popular  and  useful,  and  is  an  honor  to 
American  authorship." — "Stories  in  Rhyme  for 
Holiday  Time."  by  Edward  Jewett  Wheeler.    Il- 
lustrated by  Walter  Satterlee.     Same  publishers. 
The  author  of  this  beautiful  holiday  book  is  not 
unknown  to  the   readers   of  The   Homiletic 
Monthly.  St.  Xichoku,  and  other  publications. 
There  is  decided  merit  in  his  verses,  a  charm- 
ing delicacy  and  quaintness  of  thought  that  is 
pleasing.    The  dedicatory  lines  to  his   mother 
are  touchingly  beautiful  and  a  good  specimen 
of  the  autlior's  poetic  ^ift : 

"  TO   MY  MOTHER. 

"As,  when  a  child,  I.  brought  to  thee 
Some  worthless  pebble,  bright  t*-)  see: 
Then  scanned  thy  face  with  eager  eyes 
To  see  it  lighten  with  surprise. 

As  if  a  precious  gem  I  bore : 
So'now  these  simple  tales  of  mine 
To  thy  rich  love  I  do  consign  — 
Not  for  their  worth,  but  just  to  see 
The  smile  I  know  will  welcome  me. 
As  in  the  merrj-  days  of  yore." 

The  artist  has  done  his  work  well,  as  the  nu- 
merous spirited  sketches  testify.  The  publish- 
ers also  liave  brought  out  the  book  in  admirable 
taste. 

Thf  (hdlook  [Alfred  Centre,  N.  Y.].  conteinit 
Volumes  I.  and  II.  of  this  Sabbath  -  Reform 
monthly  bound.  Price  to  ministers,  76  cente. 
It  is  published  by  the  Seventh-day  Baptiste. 
While  w(;  have  no  sympathy  with  ite  peculiar 
views  on  the  Sabbath-day  question,  yet  there  is 
a  large  amount  of  highly  useful  reading-matter 
in  the  volume  in  relation  to  &ibhath  observance, 
temperance,  and  all  the  great  reformatory  mov^ 
ments  and  religious  questions  of  the  day. 
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